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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1780-.1S30: REIGNS OF GEORGE III. AND GEORGE IV. 


T his period presents several illustrious names, 
and accelerated progress in every depart- 
ment of literature. In poetry, the period was pre- 
3 eminently distinguished, and is the only one which 
"I challenges comparison, in any degree, with the 

■ brilliant Elizabethan age. In fiction, or imagina- 
tive invention, the name of Scott is inferior only 
to that of Shakspeare ; in criticism, a new era 
may be dated from the establishment of the 
' Edinburgh Review; and in historical composi- 
tion, if we have no Hume or Gibbon, we have the 
results of valuable and diligent research. Truth 
>1 and nature have been more truly and devoutly 
^ worshipped, and real excellence more highly 
prized. It has been feared by some that the 
principle of utility, which is recognised as one of 
the features of the present age, and the progi'ess 
of mechanical knowledge, would be fatal to the 
higher efforts of imagination, and diminish the 
territories of the poet. This seems a groundless 
fear. It did not damp the ardour of Scott or 
Byron, or the fancy of Moore, and it has not pre- 
vented the poetry of Wordsworth from gradually 
V orking its way into public favour. If we have 
not the chivalry and romance of the Elizabethan 
age, we have the ever-living passions of human 
nature and the wide theatre of the world, now 
accurately known and discriminated, as a field for 
the exercise of genius. We have the benefit of all 
past knowledge and literature to exalt our stand- 
ard of imitation and taste, and a more sure reward 
in the encouragement and applause of a populous 
and enlightened nation. ‘ The literature of Eng- 
land,’ says Shelley, ‘ has arisen, as it were, from 
a new birth. Jn spite of the low-thoughted envy 
which would undervalue contemporary merit, our 
own will be a memorable age in intellectual 
achievements, and we live among such philos- 
ophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison 


any who have appeared since the last national 
struggle for civil and religious liberty. The most 
unfailing herald, companion, and follower of the 
awakening of a great people to work a beneficial 
change in opinion or institution, is poetry. At 
such periods there is an accumulation of the 
power of communicating and receiving intense 
and impassioned conceptions respecting man and 
nature. The persons in whom this power resides 
may often, as far as regards many portions of 
their nature, have little apparent correspondence 
with that spirit of good of which they are the 
ministers. But even whilst they deny and abjure, 
they are yet compelled to serve the power which 
is seated on the throne of their own soul. It is 
impossible to read the compositions of the most 
celebrated writers of the present day, without 
being startled with the electric life which burns 
within their words. They measure the circum- 
ference and sound the depths of human nature 
with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, 
and they are themselves perhaps the most sin- 
cerely astonished at its manifestations, for it is 
less their spirit than the spirit of the agei Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended^' inspira- 
tion ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present ; the words which 
express what they understand not ; the itrumpets 
which sing to battle, and -feel not what they 
inspire ; the influence which is moved not, but 
moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world.’ 

SIR WILLIAM JONES, 

‘It is not Sir William Jones’s poetry,’ says 
Southey, ‘ that can perpetuate his name.’ This 
is true r it was as an oriental scholar and judge, 
an enlightened lawyer and patriot, that he earned 
his laurels. His varied learning and philological 
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researches — he was master of twenty-eight lan- 
guages— -were the wonder and admiration of his 
contemporaries. Sir William was born in Lon- 
don in 1746, His father was an eminent mathe- 
matician, but died when his son was only three 
years of age. The care of educating young Jones 
devolved upon his mother, who was well qualified 
for the duty by her virtues and extensive learning. 
When in his fifth year, the imagination of the 
young scholar was caught by the sublime descrip- 
tion of the angel in the tenth chapter of the 
Apocalypse, and the impression was never effaced. 
In 1753 he was placed at Harrow School, where 
he continued nearly ten years, and became an 
accomplished and critical classical scholar. He 
did not confine himself merely to the ancient 
authors usually studied, but added a knowledge of 
the Arabic characters, and acquired sufficient 
Hebrew to read the Psalms, In 1764 he was 
entered of University College, Oxford. Here his 
taste for oriental literature continued, and he en- 
gaged a native of Aleppo, whom he had discovered 
in London, to act as his preceptor. Pie also assidu- 
ously perused the Greek poets and historians. 
In his nineteenth year, Jones accepted an offer to 
be private tutor to Lord Althorp, afterwards Earl 
Spencer. A fellowship at Oxford was also con- 
ferred upon him, and thus the scholar was relieved 
from the fear of want, and enabled to pursue his 
favourite and unremitting studies. An opportunity 
of displaying one branch of his acquirements was 
afforded in 1768. The king of Denmark in that 
year visited England, and brought with him an 
eastern manuscript, containing the life of Nadir 
Shah, which he wished translated into French. 
Jones executed this arduous task, being, as Lord 
Teignmouth, his biographer, remarks, the only 
oriental scholar in England adequate to the per- 
formance. He still continued in the noble family 
of Spencer, and in 1769 accompanied his pupil to 
the continent Next year, feeling anxious to attain 
an independent station in life, he entered himself 
a student of the Temple, and, applying himself 
with his characteristic ardour to his new profes- 
sion, he contemplated with pleasure the ‘stately 
edifice of the laws of England,’ and mastered their 
most important principles and details. In 1774, 
he published Commeniaries on Asiatic Poetry, but 
finding that jurisprudence was a jealous mistress, 
and would not admit the eastern muses to parti- 
cipate in his attentions, he devoted himself for 
some years exclusively to his legal studies. A 
patriotic feeling was mingled with this resolution. 
‘Had I lived at Rome or Athens,^ he said, ‘I 
should have preferred the labours, studies, and 
dangers of their orators and illustrious citizens — 
connected as they were with banishment and even 
death— to the groves of the poets or the gardens 
of the^ philosophers. Here I adopt the same 
resolution. The constitution of England is in no 
respect inferior to that of Rome or Athens.’ Jones 
now practised at the bar, and was appointed one 
of the Commissioners of Bankrupts. In 1778, he 
published a translation of the speeches of Isaeus, 
in causes concerning the law of succession to 
property at Athens, to which .he added notes and 
a commentary. The stirring events of the time in 
which he lived were not beheld without strong 
interest by this accomplished scholar. He was 
decidedly opposed to the American war and to 
the slave-trade, then so prevalent, and in 1781 he 
2 , 


produced his noble Alcaic Ode, animated by the 
purest spirit of patriotism, and a high strain of 
poetical enthusiasm. He was appointed one of 
the judges of the supreme court at Fort William, 
in Bengal, and the honour of knighthood was 
conferred upon him. He married the daughter of 
Dr Shipley, bishop of St Asaph ; and in April 
1783, in his thirty-seventh year, he embarked for 
India, never to return. Sir William Jones entered 
• upon his judicial functions with all the advantages 
of a high reputation, unsullied integrity, disinter- 
ested benevolence, and unwearied perseverance. 
In the intervals of leisure from his duties, he 
directed his attention, to scientific objects, and 
established a society in Calcutta to promote 
inquiries by the ingenious, and to concentrate the 
knowledge to be collected in Asia. In 1784, his 
health being affected by the climate and the 
closeness of his application, he made a tour 
through various parts of India, in the course of 
which he wrote TAe .Enchanted Fruit, or Hindu 
Wife, a poetical tale, and a Treatise on the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India, He also studied the 
Sanscrit language, being unwilling to continue at 
the mercy of the Pundits, who dealt out Hindu 
law as they pleased. Some translations from ori- 
ental authors, and original poems and essays, he 
contributed to a periodical established at Calcutta, 
entitled The Asiatic Miscellany, He meditated 
an epic poem on the discovery of England by 
Brutus, and had matured his design so far as to 
write the arguments of the intended books of his 
epic, but the poem itself he did not live to attempt 
In 17S9, Sir William translated an ancient Indian 
drama, Sacontala, or the Fatal Rin^^ which exhibits 
a picture of Hindu manners in the century pre- 
ceding the Christian era. He engaged to compile 
a digest of Hindu and Mohammedan laws ; and 
in 1794 he translated the Ordinances of Menu, or 
the Hindu system of duties, religious and civil 
His motive to this task, like his inducement to the 
digest, was to aid the benevolent intentions of our 
legislature in securing to the natives, in a qualified 
degree, the administration of justice by their own 
laws. Sir William died April 27, 1794. Every 
honour was paid to his remains, and the East 
India Company erected a monument to his memory 
ill St Paul’s Cathedral The attainments of Sir 
William Jones were so profound and various, that 
it is difficult to conceive how he had comprised 
them in his short life of forty-eight years. With 
respect to the division of his time, he had written 
in India, on a small piece of paper, the following 
lines : 

Sir Edward Coke : 

Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer— the rest on nature fix. 

Rather: 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.* 

An Ode, in Imitation of Alcaeus, 

What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured mo.und. 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 

fespects sle^, the example of Sir Walter Scott may be 
added ^ that of Sir William. Jones, for the great novelist has 

stated that he required seven hours of total unconsciousness to fit 

him for the duties of the day. 
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Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 

Where low -browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No ; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles nide; 

Men w'ho their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

These constitute a state, 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill j 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend Discretio-n like a vapour sinks, 

And e’en the all -dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 

Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall Freedom smile? 

Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 

’Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 


A Persian Song of Hafiz, 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s haunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them, their Eden cannot shew 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

Oh ! when these fair perfidious maids, 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 

Their dear destructive charms display, 

Each glance my tender breast invades, 

And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow^ : 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 

New lustre to those charms impart ? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrowed gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate ; ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 

’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power, 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sighed for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

F or her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear — 
Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage — 


While music charms the ravished ear ; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ? 

And yet, by Heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 

Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung ; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say; 

But oh ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung i 

The Concluding Sentence of Berkel^U Siris imitated* 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 

I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth : 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay. 

And life’s last shade be brightened by thy ray : 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow.* 

Teirastic — From the Persian. 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled; 

So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep. 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 


NATHANIEL COTTON. 

Nathaniel Cotton (1707-1788) wrote Visions 
in Versoy for children, and a volume of poetical 
Miscellanies. He followed the medical profession 
in St Albans, and was distinguished for his skill 
in the treatment of cases of insanity. Cowper, 
his patient, bears evidence to his ‘well-known 
humanity and sweetness of temper.’ 

The Fireside. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly’s maze advance ; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, we ’ll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we ’ll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here ; 

. Nor intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut— our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft, 

When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursion o’er. 

The disappointed bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

* The following is the last sentence of theJSTzm; *He thatwoma 
make a real progress in knowledge must dedicate his age as well 
as youth, the latter growtli as weU as the first-fruits, at the altar of 
Truth.* 
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Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they ’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 

We ’ll form their minds, with studious cafe, 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They ’ll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They ’ll grow in virtue every day ; 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No boiTOwed joys, they’re all our own, 
Wliile to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot : 

Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 

We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humbler lot 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need ! 

For nature’s calls are few : 

In this the art of living lies, 

To want no more than may sufRce, 

And make that little do. 

We ’ll therefore relish with content 
Whate’er kind providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 

For, if our stock be very small, 

’Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. * 

To be resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part ; 

This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We ’ll ask no long -protracted treat, 

Since„ winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we ’ll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
The relics of our store. 

Thus, hand in hand, through life we ’ll go ; 
Its checkered paths of joy and woe 

With cautious steps we ’ll tread ; 

Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead : 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel, whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

William Cowper (i73i~i8cx)), 


Spencer Cowper, one of the judges of the court 
of Common Pleas, and a younger brother of 
the first Earl Cowper, lord chancellor. His 
mother was allied to some of the noblest families 
in England, descended by four different lines 
from King Henry III. This lofty lineage cannot 
add to the lustre of the poet’s fame, but it sheds 
additional grace on his piety and humility. Dr 
Cowper, besides his royal chaplaincy, held the 
rectory of Great Berkhamstead, in the county of 
Hertford, and there the poet was born, November 
15, 1731. In his sixth year he lost his mother — 
whom he tenderly and affectionately remembered 
through all his life— -and was placed at a boarding- 
school, where he continued two years. The 
tyranny of one of his school-fellows, who held 
in complete subjection and abject fear the timid 
and home-sick boy, led to his removal from this 
seminary, and undoubtedly prejudiced him against 
‘ the whole system of public education. He was 
next placed at Westminster School, where he had 
Churchill and Warren Hastings as schoolfellows, 
and where, as he says, he served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to the classics. At the age of 
eighteen he was removed, in order to be articled 
to an attorney. Having passed through this 
. training — with the future Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
' for his fellow-clerk— Cowper, in 1754, was called 
to the bar. He never made the law a study : in 
the solicitor’s office he and Thurlow were ‘con- 
stantly employed from morning to night in giggling 
and making giggle,’ and in his chambers in the 
Temple he wrote gay verses, and associated with 
Bonnel Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and other wits. 

' He contributed a few papers to the CouHoisseur 
and to the St Jafnes's Chronicle^ both conducted 
by his friends. Darker days were at hand. 
Cowper’s father was now dead, his patrimony 
I was small, and he was in his thirty-second year, 

; almost ‘ unprovided with an aim,’ for the law was 
' with him a mere nominal profession. In this 
crisis of his fortunes his kinsman, Major Cowper, 
presented him to the office of clerk of the' journals 
to the House of Lords — a desirable and lucrative 
appointment. Cowper accepted it ; but the labour 
of studying the forms of procedure, and the dread 
of qualifying himself by appearing at the bar 
of the House of Lords, plunged him in the deepest 
misery and distress. The seeds of insanity were 
then in his frame ; and after brooding over his 
fancied ills till reason had fled, he attempted to 
commit suicide. Happily^ this desperate effort 
failed ; the appointment was given up, and 
Cowper was removed to a private madhouse at 
j St Albans, kept by Dr Cotton. The cloud of 
horror gradually passed away, and on his recovery, 
he resolved to withdraw entirely from the society 
and business of the world. He had still a small 
portion of his funds left, and his friends subscribed 
a further sum, to enable him to live frugall)' in 
retirement. The bright hopes of Cowper’s youth 
seemed thus to have all vanished : his prospects 
of advancement in the world were gone ; and in 
the new-born zeal of his religious fervour, his 
friends might well doubt whether his reason had 
been completely restored. He retired to the 


popular poet of his generation, and the best of ' town of. Huntingdon, near Cambridge, where his 
English^ letter-writers,’ as Southey has desig- brother resided, and there formed an intimacy 
nated him, belonged emphatically to the aristoc- ' with the family of the Rev. Moiiey Unwin, a 
racy of England. His father, the Rev. Dr clergyman resident in the place. He was adopted 
Cow|)er, chaplain to George IL, was the son of as one of the family ; and when Mr Unwin him- 
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self was suddenly removed, the same connection pared with The Task, are like formal gardens in 
was continued with his widow. Death only could comparison with woodland scenery/ As soon as 
sever a tie so strongly knit— cemented by mutual he had completed his labours for the publication 
faith and friendship, and by sorrows of which the of his second volume, Cowper entered upon an 
world knew nothing. To the latest generation undertaking of a still more arduous nature — a 
the name of Mary Unwin will be united with that translation of Homer. He had gone through the 
of Cow^per, partaker of his fame as of his sad great Grecian at Westminster School, and after- 
decline : wards read him critically in the Temple, and he 


By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light. 


wards read him critically in the Temple, and he 
was impressed with but a poor opinion of the 
translation of Pope. Setting himself to a daily 


After the death of Mr Unwin in 1767, the task of forty lines, he at length accomplished the 
family were advised by the Rev. John Newton — forty thousand verses. He published by subscrip- 
a remarkable man in many respects— to fix their tion, in which his friends were generously active, 
abode at Oiney,in the northern division of Bucking- The work appeared in 1791, in tw’O volumes quarto, 
hamshire, where Mr Newton himself officiated as In the interval the poet and Mrs Unwin had re- 
curate. This was accordingly done, and Cowper moved to Weston, a beautiful village about a mile 
removed wdth them to a spot which he has from Olncy. His cousin, Lady Hesketh, a woman 
consecrated by his genius. He had still the river of refined and fascinating manners, had visited 
Ouse with him, as at Huntingdon, but the scenery him ; he had also formed a friendly intimacy with 
is more varied and attractive, and abounds in the family of the Throckmortons, to whom Weston 
fine retired walks. His life was that of a religious belonged, and his circumstances were compar- 
recluse; he ceased corresponding with his friends, ativeiy easy. His malady, however, returned 
and associated only with Mrs Unwin and Newton, upon him with full force, and Mrs Unwin being 
The latter engaged his assistance in writing a rendered helpless by palsy, the task of nursing her 
volume of hymns, but his morbid melancholy tell upon the sensitive and dejected poet, A care- 
gained ground, and in 1773 it became a case of ful revision of his Homer, and an engagement to 
decided insanity. About two years were passed edit a new edition of Milton, were the last literary 
in this unhappy state. The poet, as appears undertakings of Cowper. The former he com- 
from a diary kept by Newton, would have been plctcd, but without improving the first edition : 
married to Mrs Unwin but for this calamity. On his second task was never finished. A deepening 
his recovery, Cowper took to gardening, rearing gloom settled on his mind, with occasionally 


hares, drawing landscapes, and composing poetry. 
The latter was fortunately the most permanent 


bright intervals. A visit to his friend Hayley, at 
Eartham' produced a short cessation of his mental 


enjoyment ; and its fruits appeared in a volume suffering, and in 1794 a pension of £100 was 
of poems published in 17S2. The sale of the granted to him from the crown. He was induced, 
work was slow; but his friends were eager in its in 1795, to remove with Mrs Unwin to Norfolk, on 
praise, and it received the approbation of Johnson a visit to some relations, and there Mrs Unwin 
and Franklin. His correspondence was resumed, died on the i7tliof December 1796. The unhappy 
and cheerfulness again became an inmate of his poet would not believe th.it his long-tried friend 
retreat at Olnev. This happy change was aug- was actually dead ; he went to see the body, and 
mented by the' presence of a third party, Ladv on witnessing the unaltered placidity of death, 
Austen, a widow, who came to reside in the Hung himself to the other side of the room with a 
immediate neighbourhood of Gluey, and wliosc passionate expression of feeling, and from that 
conversation for a time charmed away the melan- time he never mentioned her name or spoke of her 
choly spirit of Cowper. She told Inm the story again. He lingered on for more than three years, ^ 
of John Gilpin, and ‘ the fimoiis horseman and still under the same dark shadow of religious 
h€S feats were an inexhaustible source of merri- dcsjiondcncy and terror, but occasionally writing, 


h€s feats were an inexhaustible source 01 merri- 
ment/ Lady Austen also prevailed upon the poet 
to try his powers in blank verse, and from her 
suggestion sprung the noble poem of The Task. 
This memorable friendship was at length dis- 


and listening attenti\‘cly to works read to him by 
his friends." His last poem was the Castaioay, a 
strain of toudiing and beautiful verse, which 
bhewed no decay of his poetical powers : at length 


solved. The lady exacted too much of the time death came to his release on the 25th of April 1800. 
and attention of tlie poet— perhaps a shade of So sad and strange a destiny has never before or 
jealousy on the part of Mrs Unwin, with respect since been that of a man of genius. With wit and 
to the superior charms and attractions of her rival, humour at will, he was nearly all his life plunged 
intervened to increase the alienation— and before in the darkest melancholy. Innocent, pious, and 
The Task was finished, its fair inspirer had left confiding, he lived in perpetual dread of everlast- 
Olney without anv intention of returning to it. In ing punishment : he could only see between him 
1783 the new volume was published. Its success and heaven a high wall which he despaired of ever 
was instant and decided. The public were glad being able to scale ; yet his intellectual vigour vvas 
to hear the true voice of poetry and of nature, and not subdued by affliction. What he wrote tor 
in the rural descriptions and fireside scenes of amuscinentorrclicfinthernidstof^suprcme dis- 
77/^ they saw the features of English scenery tress,' surpasses the elaborate efforts of others 


and domestic life faithfully delineated. ‘' The 
Task^ says Southey, ‘ was at once descriptive, 
moral, and satirical.' The descriptive parts every- 


made under the most favourable circumstances ; 
and in the very winter of his days, his fancy was 
as fresh and blooming as in the spring and 


where bore evidence of a thoughtful mind and'a morning of existence. That he was constitution- 


gentle spirit, as well as of an observant eye ; and 
the moral sentiment which pervaded them gave a 
charm in which descriptive poetry is often found , 
wanting. The best didactic poems, when com - 1 


ally prone to melancholy and insanity, seems un- 
doubted ; but the predisposing causes were as 
surely aggravated by his strict and secluded mode 
of life. Lady Hesketh was a better guide r 
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companion than John Newton ; and no one can 
read his letters without observing that cheertul- 
ness was inspired by the one, and terror by the 
other. The iron frame of Newton could stand 
unmoved amidst shocks that destroyed the shrink- 
ing and apprehensive mind of Cowper, All, how- 
ever, have now gone to their account— -the stern 
yet kind minister, the faithful Mary Unwin, the 
gentle high-bom relations who forsook ease, and 
luxury, and society to soothe the misery of one 
wretched being, and that immortal being himself 
has passed away, scarcely conscious that he had 
bequeathed an imperishable treasure to mankind. 
We have greater and loftier poets than Cowper, 
but none so entirely incorporated, as it were, 
with our daily existence — none so completely a 
friend — our companion in woodland w^anderings, 
and in moments of serious thought — ever gentle 
and affectionate, even in his transient fits of 
ascetic gloom — a pure mirror of affections, regrets, 
feelings, and desires wdrich we have all felt or 
would wish to cherish. Shakspeare, Spenser, an<l 
Milton are spirits of ethereal kind : Cowper is a 
steady and valuable friend, whose society we may ' 
sometimes neglect for that of more splendid and , 
attractive associates, but whose unwavering prin- | 
ciple and purity of character, joined to rich intel- 
lectual powers, overflow upon us in secret, and 
bind us to him for ever. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Cow^per’s 
first volume was coldly received. The subjects of , 
his poems {Table Talk^ the Progress of Eri'or^ 
Truths Exposttilaiion^ Hope^ Charity^ &c.) did not 
promise much, and his manner of handling them 
was not calculated to conciliate a fastidious public. 
He was both too harsh and too spiritual for general 
readers. Johnson had written moral poems in 
the same form of verse, but they possessed a rich . 
declamatory gi*andeur and brilliancy of illustration 
which Cowper did not attempt, and probably 
wouldj from principle, have rejected. There are 
passages, however, in these evangelical works of 
Cowper of masterly exciition and lively fancy. 
His character of Chatham has rarely been sur- ! 
passed even by Pope or Dry den : 

A, Patriots, alas ! the few that have been found, 
Where most they flourish, upon English gi'ound, 

The country’s need have scantily supplied ; 

' And the last left the scene when Chatham died. 

B. Not so ; the virtue still adorns our age, 

Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 

In him Demosthenes was heard again ; 

Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

She clothed him with authority and awe, 

Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 

Plis speech, his fpnn, his action full of grace, 

And all his country beaming in his face,, 

He stood as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 

No sycophant or slave that dared oppose 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 

And every venal stickler for the yoke,. 

Felt himself crushed at the first word he spoke. 

Neither has the fin^e simile with which the follow- 
ing retrospect closes : 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 

And ages ere the ^lantuan swan was heard 
To cany nature lengths .unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth asked ages more. 

Thus genius rose and set at ordered times, 

And shot a dayspring into distant climes. 


Ennobling every rcgi«->n that he chose. 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose ; 

And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 

Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 

Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then shew far off their shining plumes again. 

The poem of Conversation in this volume is rich 
in Addisonian humour and satire, and formed no 
unworthy prelude to The Task. In Mope and 
Retircjncni. we see traess of the descriptive powers 
and natural pleasantry afterwards so finely de- 
veloped. The highest flight in the whole, and the 
one most characteristic of Cowper, is his sketch of 

The Greenland Missmiaries. 

That sound bespeaks salvation on her way, 

I'he trumpet of a life-restoring day ; 

’Tis heard where Englantl’s eastern glory shines, 

And in the gulfs of her Cornubian mines. 

And stills it spreads. Sec Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on the furthest north; 

Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 

And plant siiccessfuny sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains and in eternal snows. 

O blest wit.hin the inclosure of your rocks, 

Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks ; 

No fertilising streams your fields divide, 

That shew reversed th.e villas on their side ; 

No groves have ye ; no dteerful sound of bird, 

Or voice of turtle in your land is heard ; 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that walk at evening where ye dwell ; 

But Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 

Sits absolute on his unshaken throne, 

Piles up his stores amidst the frozen waste, 

And bids the mountains he has built stand first ; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes to make your lands a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 

And scorns to share it witli the distant sun. 

Yet Truth is yours, remote unenvied isle ! 

And Peace, the genuine offspring of her smile ; 

The pride of lettered ignorance, tliat binds 
In chains of error our accomplished minds, 

That decks with all the splendour of the true, 

A false religion, is unknown to you. 

Nature iiulceil vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night ; 

Soft airs and genial moisture feed anti cliecr 
Field, fruit, and flower, ami every creature liere ; 

But brighter beams than his who fires the skies 
Have risen at length on your m Inuring eyes, 

That shoot into your darkest caves the day 
From which our nicer optics turn away. 

In this mixture of argument and piety, poetry 
and plain sense, we have the distinctive traits of 
Cowpers genius. The freedom accpiired by com- 
position, and especially the presence of Lady 
Austen, led to more valuable results ; and when he 
entered upon The Tasl\ he was for more disposed 
to look at the sunny side of things, and to launch 
into general description. His versification under- 
went a similar improvement. His former poems 
were often rugged in style and expression, and 
were made so on purpose to avoid the polished 
uniformity of Pope and his imitators. He was 
now sensible that he had erred on the opposite side, 
and accordingly The Task was made to unite 
strength and freedom with elegance and harmony. 
No poet has introduced so much idiomatic expres- 
sion into a grave poem of blank verse ; but the 
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higher passages are all carefully finished, and rise 
or fall, according to the nature of the subject, with 
inimitable grace and melody. In this respect, 
Cowper, as already mentioned, has greatly tlxe 
advantage of Thomson, whose stately march is 
never relaxed, however trivial be the theme. The 
variety of The Task in style and manner, no less 
than in subject, is one of its greatest charms. The 
mock-heroic opening is a fine specimen of his 
humour, and from this he slides into rural descrip- 
tion and moral reflection so naturally and easily, 
that the reader is carried along apparently without 
an effort. The scenery of the Ouse — its level 
plains and spacious meads — is described with the 
vividness of painting, and the poet then elevates 
the character of his picture by a rapid sketch of 
still nobler features : 


Rural Sounds. 

Nor rural sights alone, hut raral sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of lan^iid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the S];)irit while they fill the mind, 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, , 

And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate displays sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night ; nor these alone whose notes 
Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and even the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in tliemselves and harsh, 

Vet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

The freedom of this versification, and the admir- 
able variety of pause and cadence, must strike the 
most uncritical reader. With the same playful 
strength and equal power of landscape-painting, 
he describes 

The Dive7'sijied Character of Creatmt. 

The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade ; the weary siglit, 

Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides off 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar scenes. 

Then snug inclosures in the sheltered vale, 

Where frequent hedges intercept the eye. 

Delight us, happy to renounce a while, 

Not senseless of its charms, what still w^e love, 

That such short absence may endear it more. 

Then forests, or the savage rock may please 
That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man ; his hoary head 
Conspicuous many a league, the mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 


Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 
; A girdle of half-withered shrubs he shews, 

And at his feet the baflled billows die. 

The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly goss, that, shapeless and deform, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bjoom, 
And decks itself whth ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and rich in odoriferous- herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets. 

From the begining to the end of The Task we 
’ never lose sight of the author. His love of country 
rambles, when a boy, 

O'er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink ; 

his walks with Mrs Unwin, when he had ex- 
1 changed the Thames for the Ouse, and had ^ grown 
I sober in the vale of years his playful satire and 
tender admonition, his denunciation of slavery, his 
noble patriotism, his devotional earnestness and 
sublimity, his warm sympathy with his fejlow-men, 
and his exquisite paintings of domestic peace and 
happiness, are all so much self-portraiture, drawn 
wdth the ripe skill and taste of the master, yet 
with a modesty that shrinks from the least obtrus- 
iveness and display. The very rapidity of his 
transitions, where things light and sportive are 
drawn up with the most solemn truths, and satire, 
pathos, and reproof alternately mingle or repel 
each other, are characteristic of his mind and 
temperament in ordinary life. His inimitable ease 
and colloquial freedom, which lends such a charm 
to his letters, is never long absent from his 
poetry ; and his peculiar tastes, as seen in that 
somewhat grandiloquent line, 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too, 

are all pictured in the pure and lucid pages of 
The Task. It cannot be said that Cowper ever 
abandoned his sectarian religious tenets, yet they 
areJittle seen in his great work. His piety is- that 
which all should feel and venerate ; and if his sad 
experience of the world had tinged the prospect of 
life, * its fluctuations and its vast concerns,’ with a 
deeper shade than seems consonant with the 
general welfare and happiness, it also imparted a 
higher authority and more impressive wisdom to 
his earnest and solemn appeals. He was ‘a 
stricken deer that left the herd,’ conscious of the 
follies and wants of those he left behind, and 
inspired with power to minister to the delight and 
instruction of the whole human race. 


From * Conversatwfi.^ 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 

As if the gnomon on his, neighbour’s pliiz, 
Touched with a magnet, had attracted his. 

His whispered theme, dilated and at large, 
Proves after all a wind-gun’s airy charge — 

An extract of his diary— no more — 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

Pie walked abroad, o’ertaken in the rain, 

Galled on a friend, drank tea, stept home again : 
Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk ; 

I interrupt Him with a sudden bow, _ , 

Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now, 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he : ^ 
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A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge j 
He says but little, and that little said, 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come. 

But wlien you knock, it never is at home ; 

H"is like a parcel sent you by the stage, 

Some handsome present, as your hopes presage 5* 
^Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelity of love ; 

But when unpacked, your disappointment groans 
To find it stuffed with brickbats, eai'th, and stones. 

Some men employ their health — an ugly trick— 
In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us in recitals of disease 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees ; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How. an emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot ; 
Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doctor’s skill ; 

And now — alas for unforeseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp night -cap, and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 

"You always do too little or too much i 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain — 

Vour elevated voice goes through the brain ; 

You fall at once into a lower key-^ 

I'hat ’s worse— the drone-pipe of a humble-bee. 

The southern sash admits too strong a light ; 

You rise and drop the curtain — now ’tis night. 

He shakes w'ith cold — you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a blaze — that ’s roasting him alive. 

Seiwe him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 

With sole — that ’s just the sort he would not wish. 
He takes what he at first professed to loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 

Yet still o’ercloiided with a constant frown. 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 

Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can, 

Alas ! his efforts double his distress. 

He likes yours little, and his own still less ; 

Thus always teasing others, always teased, 

His only pleasure is to be displeased. 

I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

■We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the^ purpose, if our tongues were loose ; 

But being tried, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip ; 

Our wasted oil unprofit ably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

On the Receipt of his Mother^ s Picture* 

)h that those lips had language I Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. ' 

Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smiles I see. 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say : 

^Grieve not, my child \ chase all thy fears away I’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes — 

Blest be the art that can immortalise. 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it— here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 


Who bicld’st me honour, with an artless song 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

I will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief; 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — yes, 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial-day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it sucli ? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farew'clls are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens gi'ievcd themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of a quick return : 

What ardently I wished, I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By disappointment every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Tlius many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot, 

Biit,^ though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heartl no more. 
Children not thine h.ave trod my nursery door ; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known. 

That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kiildness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

Tliat thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Tliy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestou'ed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and more cndciiring still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts ami breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes : 

All this, still legilde in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, tliough little noticed lierc. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin — 

And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would softly speak, and stroke my hea<l and smile -- 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I \\'ish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. 

But no— what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I shouhl ill rcipiite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast— 

The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed— 
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For though thou gladly vvouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 

Thy, sight now seconds not thy will, 

' My Mary 1 

But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads, with magic art, 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My .Mary ! 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 

:»Iy Mary ! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary I 

For, could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight Ivorth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary 1 

Partakers of ihy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Vet gently pressed, press gently mine, 

" My Mary I 

Such fcehlcncss of limbs thou prov’st, 

That now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two ; yet still thou 

My Mary! 

And still to love, though pressed u-ith ill, 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary ! 

But ah ! by constant heed I know, 

How oft the sadness that I shew, 

Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary ! 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mary! 


Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 

Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that shew 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore 
* Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ; ’ * 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchored at thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest -tossed, 

Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation’s lielp, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again : 

To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


IWaire and the Lace-ivorhr.-^From * Truth 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about tlie livelong day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Bias little understanding, and no wit ; 

Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such— 
Toilsome and indigent— she renders much ; 

Just knows, ami knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant BVenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers tlie rich reward ; 

He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home j 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 


Whiter Evening in the Country. — From ‘ The Task."* 

Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which tlie moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflecietl laight ; 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen 
locks ; 

News from all nations lumliering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 

Yet careless wliat he brings, Ids one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 

And, -having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ! 

Cold and yet cbeerfi^ : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
Blis horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

But oh the important budget ’ ushered in 
With such heart -shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings? have our troops awaked ? 


To Mary {Mrs Uirann). 

Autumn, 1793. 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast j 
Ah, would that this might be the last ! 

My Mary I 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow ; 

’Tuaas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary I 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 

T'or my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Mary ! 
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Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 
vSnore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 

Is India free? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do w’e grind her still? The grand debate, 

The popular liarangue, the tart reply, ^ 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh— I long to know them all ; 

I bum to set the imprisoned wranglers free, _ 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but. not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let 113 welcome peaceful evening in. 

Not such his evening who, with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both his sides, 
Out-scolds the ranting actor on the stage : 

Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb, 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 

Or placemen all tranquillity and smiles. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not even critics criticise ; that holds 
Inquisitive attention, w'hile I read, 

Fast bound in chains of silence, ',vliich the fair, 
Though eloquent tliemselves, yet fear to break ; 
What is it but a map of busy life, 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts ambition. ^ On the summit see 
The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them ! At his heels, 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends. 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him dowm, 
And W'ins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 
Meanders, lubricate the course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
To engross a moment's notice, and yet begs, 

Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts, 

However trivial all that he conceives. 

Sweet bashfiilness ! it claims at least this praise, 

The dearth of information and good sense 
That it foretells us, always conies to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There forests of no meaning spread the page, 

In which all comprehension w'anders lost ; 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us there, 

With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks, 

And lilies for the brows of faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs, 

Aithereal journeys, submarine exploits, 

And Katterfelto,* with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 

^Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat , 

To peep at such a w'orld j to see the stir 
Of the great Eab'el, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and. more than mortal height,. 

That liberates and exempts me from them all. . . *. 

Oh Winter I ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes Med, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

* A noted conjuror of the day. 


Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 

Shortening his journey between morn and noon, ■ 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 

Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know. . . . 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron-step slow-moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sw'eet oblivion of the cares of day : 

Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aid, 

Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems ; 

A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee j save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers : not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet’s toil ; 

To w’eaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

When they command whom man wa.s born to please, 
I slight thee not, but make thee w’clcome still. 

Zoz'c’ of Natin'e. — From the same, 

’Tis born wdth all : the love of Nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound, man, 

Infused at the creation of tlie kind. 

And, though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so mucli art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all, 

That all discern a beauty in his w'orks, 

And all can taste them : minds that have been formed 
And tutored, with a relish more exact, 

But none without some relish, none unmoved. 

It is a flame that dies not even there, 

Where nothing feeds it : neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city-life, 

Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

The villas with which London stands begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 

Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame I 
Even in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled 
That here and thei*e some sprigs of mournful mint, 

Of nightshade or valerian, grace the wall 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives ; that sight -refreshing green 
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Is still the livery she delights to wear, 

Though sickly snmples of the exuberant whole. 

What are the casements lined with creeping herbs. 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange,, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 

The Frenchman’s darling?* Are they not all proofs 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts the best he may ? 

The most unfurnished with the means of life, 

And they that never pass their brick -wall bounds 
To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 

Yet feel the burning instinct ; overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And watered duly. There the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there ; 

Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more. 

Rnglish Liberty, — From the same. 

We love' 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them ; him w'e serve 
Freely, and with delight, who leaves us free : 

But recollecting still that he is man. 

We trust him not too far. King though he be, 

And king in England too, he may be weak, 

And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant j 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the stale, 

But not to warp or change it We are his 
To serve him nobly in the common cause, 

True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 

We love the man, the paltry pageant you ; 

We the chief patron of the commonwealth, 

You the regardless author of its woes ; 

We, for the sake of liberty, a king, 

You chains and bondage for a tyrant’s sake i 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, is judicious, manly, free ; 

Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod, 

And licks the foot that treads it in the dust. 

Were kingship as true treasure as it seems, 

Sterling, and worthy of a wise man’s wish, 

I would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daubed wuth undiscerning praise, 
Where love is mere attachment to the throne, 

Not to the man who dlls it as he ought, . . • 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 
In those that suffer it a sordid mind, 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form. 

Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou art, 

With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By public exigence, till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 

Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free. 

My native nook of earth ! thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine J 
Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 

* Mignonette. 


And plausible than social life requires, 

And thou hast need of discipline and art 
To give thee what politer France receives 
From nature’s bounty — that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 
In converse, either starved by cold reserve, 

Or, flushed with fierce dispute, a senseless brawl. 

Yet being free, I love thee : for the sake 
Of that one feature can be well content. 

Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 

To seek no sublunary rest beside. 

But once enslaved, farewell I I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 

Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 

Then what were left of roughness in the grain 
Of British natures, wanting its excuse 
That it belongs to freemen, would disgust 
And shock me. I should then with double pain 
Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 

And, if I must bewail the blessing lost, 

For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 

I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a people less austere ; 

In scenes which, having never known me free, 

Would not reproach me with the loss I felt. 

Do I forebode impossible events, 

And tremble at vain dreams ? Heaven grant I may I 
But the age of virtuous politics is past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 

And we too wise to trust them. He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 
Designed by loud declaimers on the part 
Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lust, ,, 

Incurs derision for his easy faith, 

And lack ot knowledge, and with cause enough ; 

For when was public virtue to be found 
Where private was not ? Can he love the whole 
Who loves no part ? — he be a nation’s friend, 

Who is in truth the friend of no man there ? 

Gan he be strenuous in his country’s cause 
Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ? 

From ^ Vanf/ey OaL^ ^ 

Relic of ages t — could a mind, imbued 
With truth from heaven, created thing adore, 

I might with reverence kneel and worship thee. ^ 
Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, 

Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jar, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined - 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
The yet close -folded latitude of boughs, 

And all thy embryo vastness, at a gulp. 

But fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains. 

Beneath thy parent tree, mellowed the soil 
Designed thy cradle ; and a skipping deer, 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. . . . 

Who lived when thou wast such? Oh, couldst thoi: 

, - speak, , ' .. .. ■ . 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I v'ould not curious ask 
The futm'e, best unknown, but at thy mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 

The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right — 

Desperate attempt, till trees shall speak again ! . . » 

What exhibitions various hath the world 

* A treeinYardley Chnee, near Olney, said to have been planted 
by Judith, daughter of WiUianx the Conqueror, and wife of li-art 
Waltheof. 
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Witnessed of mutability in all 
That we account most durable below! 

Change is the diet on which all subsist. 

Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain, no^v the heat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a boundless sea of clouds—' 

Calm and alternate storm, moisture and drought, 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life 
In all that live, plant, animal, and man, 

And in conclusion mar them. Nature’s threads, 

Fine passing thought, even in her coarsest works, 

Delight in agitation, yet sustain 

'file force that agitates, not unimpaired ; 

But worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth ■ 

From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 

Slow, into such magnificent decay. 

Time was when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root — and time lias been 
\\ hen tempest could not. At thy firmest age 
Thou hadst u-ithin thy bole solid contents, 

'I'hat might have ribbed tlie sides and planked the 
deck 

Of some flagged admiral ; and tortuous arms, 
pic shipwright’s darling treasure, didst present 
lo the four-quartered winds, robust and bold, 

AVarped into tougli knee-timber, many a load ! 

But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
The bottomless demands of contest waged 
For senatorial honours. Thus to time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
AViUi his sly scythe, whose ever-nibbling edge^ 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more, 

Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserved. 

Achieved a labour, \^’hich had, far and wide, 

By man performed, made all the forest ring. 

Embowelled now, and of thy ancient self 
possessing nought but the scooped rind— that seems 
calling to the clouds for drink, 

AA Inch it woukl give in rivulets to thy root — 

hiiich foi'biddest 

Ine fellers toil, which thou couldst ill requite, 

W*t is tliy rout sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs and knotted fangs, 
u inch crooked inlo a thousand Avhimsics, clasp 
I lie stuliborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 

,, j^tands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
r ails not, in virtue and in uasdora laid, 
pioug|i all the su]'»erstructiire, by the tooth 
I ulveriscd of venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself ! 

77 /.’ D/zrrt/;:j Ilhfoy cfj^hn Gilpin : 

Shewing how he went father tlian he intended, and came safe 
. ■ home, again. 

Jolm Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train -!)and captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear r 
I In High wedded we have been 
ihese twice ten tedious years, vet we 
No holiday have seen. 

^To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

^ And we will then repair 
L nto the Bell at Edmonton 
^ All in a chaise and pair. 


* My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.’ 

He soon replied : * I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear j 
Therefore it ^hall be done. 

am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
AVill lend his horse to go.’ 

Quoth Mrs Gilpin : ‘ That ’s well said \ 

And for that wine is dear, 

AA^e will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear.’ 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O’erjoyed was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proiuh 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
AAliere they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog ' 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the ^v]lip, round went the wheels, 
^ AA'ere never folk so glad ; 

1 he stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at liis horse’s side 
Scizctl fist tile flowing mane, 

And up he got, in liaste to ride. 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, ’ 

AA’hen, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. ■ 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Allhough it grieved him sore, 

A el loss of pence, full well he knew, 

AA ould trouble him mucli more. 

’Twas long before the customers 
AA ere suited to their mind, 

AAhcn Betty screaming came down-stairs • 

‘ The wine is left behind I ’ 

' it me, 

My leathern licit likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
AA lien I do exercise.’ 

!Now Mrs Gilpin — careful soul J— 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling car. 

Through wliich tlie belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well -shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, ^Fair and softly,* John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, which never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
♦ Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 
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At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly— which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin out of breath, 
And sore against his will. 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him : 


® What news? what news? your tidings tell? 

Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all?’ 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out : * Well doneU 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin— who but he? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

He carries weight ! he rides a race I 
’Tis for a thousand pound! 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry w'eight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 


* We may add to the poet’s text an explanation of the old 
phrase * a merry pin,’ as given in Fuller’s Church History : At a 
^nd synod of the clergy and laity, 3 Hemy I. (1102 h pneste 
were prohibited from drinking at pins. This was a trick, 

but used in England, of artificial drunkenness, out of a cup marked 
with certain pins, and he accounted the best man who could mck 
the pin, drinking even unto it, whereas to go above or ben^th U 
was a forfeiture. Hence probably the psoverb, he is in a merry 


^Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here’s the house f 
They all at once did cry ; 

* The dinner waits, and we are tired 1 ’ 

Said Gilpin ; * So am I ! ’ 


And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin,”^ 
Returned him not a single word, 
Pint tn the house went in : 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, . 

Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus shewed his ready wit ; 

* My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must flt. 


* But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.’ 


Said John : ‘ It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.’ 


* I came because your horse would come ; 

Andj^if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road.’ 





WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

William Hayley (1745-1820), the biographer 
of Cowper, wrote various poetical works which 
enjoyed great popularity in their day. His princi- 
pal work is The Triumphs of Tentpery a poem in 
six cantos (1781). He wrote also an Essay o?i 
History y addressed to Gibbon (1780), an Essay 
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So turning to his horee, he said : 

‘ I am in haste to dine ; 

Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine.' 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast 1 
For which he paid full de^ ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

. And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why? — they were too big. 

Now Mrs Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far a^Yay, 

She pulled out half-a- crown \ 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell : 

< This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well’ 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain 1 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But, not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 

The frighted, steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels, 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry i 

* Stop thief ! stop thief ! a highwayman ! ' 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The tollmen thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to tow ; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 


on Epic Poetry (1782), an Essay on Old Maids 
(1785), Essays on SculpturOy addressed to Flaxman 
(1800), The Triumph of Music fiZoti), &c. ^ He 
wrote also various dramatic pieces and a Life of 
Milton (1796). A gentleman by education and 
fortune, and fond of literary communication, 
Hayley enjoyed the acquaintance of most of the 
eminent men of his times. His over-stmined 
sensibility and romantic tastes exposed him to 
ridicule, yet he w^s an amiable and accomplished 
man. It was through his personal application to 
Pitt that Cowper received his pension. He had — 
what appears to have been to him a sort of melan- 
choly pride and satisfaction — the task of writing 
epitaphs for most of his. friends, including Mrs 
Unwin and Cowper. His life of Cowper appeared 
in 1803, and three years afterwards it was enlarged 
by a supplement, Hayley* prepared memoirs of 
his own life, which he disposed of to a publisher 
on condition of his receiving an annuity for the 
remainder of his life. This annuity he enjoyed 
for twelve years. The memoirs appeared in two 
fine quarto volumes, but they failed to attract 
attention, Hayley had outlived his popularity, 
and his smooth but often unmeaning lines had 
vanished like chafFbefore the vigorous and natural 
outpourings of the modern muse. As a specimen 
of this once nutcti- praised poet, we subjoin from 
his Essay on Epic Poetry 'some lines on the death 
of his mother, which had the merit of delighting 
Gibbon, and with which Southey has remarked 
Cowper would sympathise deeply : 

Trihtti^c tv a Mother^ on her Death* 

For me who feel, whene’er I touch the lyre, 

My talents sink below my proud desire ; 

Who often doubt, and sometimes credit giv6, 

When friends assure me that my verse will live ; 
Whom health, too tender for the bustling throng, 

Led into pensive shade and soothing song ; 

Whatever fortune my unpolished rhymes 
May meet in present or in future times, 

Let the blest art my grateful thoughts employ. 

Which soothes my sorrow and augments my joy ; 
Whence lonely peace and social pleasure springs, 

And friendship dearer than the smile of kings. 

While keener poets, querulously proud, 

Lament the ill of poesy aloud, 

And magnify wdth irritation’s zeal. 

Those common evils we too strongly feel, 

The envious comment and the subtle style 
Of specious slander, stabbing with a smile ; 

Frankly I wish to make her blessings known, 

And think those blessings for her ills atone ; 

Nor would my honest pride that praise forego, 

Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heartfelt pain e’er led me 10 accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 

’Twas in the moment when my verse impressed 
Some anxious feelings on a mother’s breast. 

O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast smiled, 

And frowned with fear on thy poetic child. 

Pleased, yet alarmed, when in his boyish time 
He sighed in numbers or he laughed in rhyme ; 

While thy kind cautions warned him to beware 
Of Penury, the bard’s perpetual snare ; 

Marking the early temper of his soul, 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control ! 

Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more 
Than ever child to parent owed before j 
In life’s first season, when the fever’s flame 
Shrunk to deformity his shrivelled frame, 
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And turned each fairer image in his brain 
To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

’Twas thine, with constant love, through lingeringyears, 
To bathe thy idiot orphan in thy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succeeding night, 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight, 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew ; 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care, 

Could lend no aid to save thee from despair, 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to hope and prayer: 
Nor prayed in vain ; thy child from powers above 
Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

And force proportioned to his ardent will, 

With truth's unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise I 

Nature, who decked thy form with beauty’s flowers, 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 

Taught it with all her energy to feel 

Love’s melting softness, friendship’s fervid zeal, 

The generous purpose and the active thought, 

With charity’s diffusive spirit fraught. 

There all the best of mental gifts she placed, 

Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 

Superior parts without their spleenful leaven. 
Kindness to earth, and confidence in heaven. 

While my fond thoughts o’er all thy merits roll, 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul ; 

Nor will the public with harsh rigour blame 
This my just homage to thy honoured name ; 

To please that public, if to please be mine. 

Thy virtues trained me — let the praise be thine. 


Inscription on the Tomb of Ccmiper. 

Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal. 

Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just. 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust I 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection’s praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong 5 
His virtues formed the magic of his song. 

On ike Tomb of Mrs Unwin, 

Trusting in God with all her heart and mind, 
This woman proved magnanimously kind ; 
Endured affliction’s desolating hail. 

And watched a poet through misfortune’s vale. 
Her spotless dust angelic guards defend I 
It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper’s friend. 

That single title in itself is fame. 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 


DR ERASMUS DARWIN. 

Dr Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), an ingeni- 
ous philosophical, though fanciful poet, was born 
at Elston, near Newark. Having passed with 
credit through a course of education at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, he applied himself to the 
study of physic, and took his degree of bachelor 
in medicine at Edinburgh in 1755. He then 
commenced practice in Nottingham, but meeting 
with little encouragement, he removed to Lichfield, 
where he. long continued a successful and dis- 
tinguished physician. In 1757 Dr Darwin married 
an accomplished lady of Lichfield, Miss Mary 
Howard, by whom- he had five children, two of 
.wh6m died in infancy. The lady herself died in 


1770; and after her decease, Darwin seems tt 
have commenced his botanical and literary pur 
suits. He was at first afraid that the reputation 
of a poet would injure him in his profession, but 
being firmly established in the latter capacity, he 
at length ventured on publication. At this time 
he lived in a picturesque villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Lichfield, furnished with a grotto and 
fountain, and here he began the formation of a 
botanic garden. The spot he has described as 
} ^ adapted to love-scenes, and as being thence a 
! proper residence for the modern goddess of 
[botany.’ In 1781 appeared the first part of 
I Darwin’s Botanic Garden^ a poem in glittering 
I and polished heroic verse, designed to describe, 

' adorn, and allegorise the Linnaean system of 
botany. The Rosicrucian doctrine of gnomes, 
sylphs, nymphs, and salamanders, was adopted 
by the poet, as ^affording a proper machinery for 
a botanic poem, as it is probable they were origin- 
ally the names of hieroglyphic figures representing 
the elements.’ The novelty and ingenuity of 
Darwin’s attempt attracted much attention, and 
rendered him highly popular. In the same year 
the poet was called to attend an aged gentleman, 
Colonel Sachevell Pole of Radbourne Hall, near 
Derby. An intimacy was thus formed with Mrs 
Pole ; and the colonel dying, the poetical physician 
in a few months afterwards, in 1781, married the 
fair widow, who possessed a jointure of ffoo per 
annum. Darwin was now released from all pru- 
dential fears and restraints as to the cultivation 
of his poetical talents, and he went on adding to 
his floral gallery. In 1789 appeared the second 
part of his poem, containing the Loves of the 
Plants, Ovid having, he said, transmuted men, 
women, and even gods and goddesses, into trees 
and flowers, he had undertaken, ty similar art, to 
restore some of them to their original animality, 
after having remained prisoners so long in their 
respective vegetable mansions : 


Extract from ^ Loves of the Pianist 

From giant oaks, that wave their branches dark, 

To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark, 

What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and win their vegetable loves.* 

How snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells, blend 
Their tender tears, as o’er the streams they bend ; 

The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale ; 

With secret sighs the virgin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups. 

How the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 

With honeyed lips enamoured woodbines meet, 

Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet I 
Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 

Hush, whispering winds \ ye rustling leaves, be still ; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering wings ; 

Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 

Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl, 

Blow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthened threads ; 
Slide here, ye horned snails, with varnished shells ; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells J 

* Linnaeus, the celebrated Swedish naturalist, has demonstrated 
that all flowers contain families of males or females, or both ; and 
on their marriage has constructed his invaluable system of botany. 
— DARwm. 
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Xhis is certainly melodious verse, and ingenious length and tiresome minuteness, that nothing is 
subtle fancy. A few passages have moral senti- left to the reader’s imagination, and the whole 
ment and human interest united to the same passes like a glittenng pageant b^ore the eye, 
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powers of vivid painting and expression : 

Roll on, ye stars ! exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time ; 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orh>s on lessening orbs encroach ; 
Flowers of the sky ! ye too to age must yield, 

F rail as your silken sisters of the field ! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sinic on suns, and systems, systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all I 
Till o’er the WTeck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame^ 
And soars and shines, another and the same I 


exciting wonder, but without touching the heart 
or feelings. As the poet was then past fifty, the 
exuberance of his fancy, and his peculiar choice 
of subjects, are the more remarkable. A third 
part of the Botanic Garden was added in 1792 ; 
(he received £<po for the copyright of the whole). 
Darwin next published his Zoonomia^ or the 
Laws of Organic Life^ part of which he had 
written many years previously. This is a curious 
and original physiological treatise, evincing an 
inquiring and attentive study of natural pheno- 
mena. Dr Thomas Brown, Professor Dugald 


Immortal nature lifts her changeful form, Stewart, Paley, and others, have, however, suc- 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, cessfully combated the positions of Darwin, par- 

And soars and shines, another and the same I ticularly his theory which refers instinct to sen- 

- ^ ^ sation. In 1801 our author came forward with 

In another part of the poem, after describing the another philosophical disquisition, entitled Phyio- 
cassia plant, ‘ cinctured with gold,’ and borne on login, or the Philosophy of Agriculttire^ a?td 
by the current to the coasts ofNorw^ay, with all Gardefling. He also wrote a short treatise on 
its* infant loves,’ or seeds, the poet, in his usual Female Education, intended for the instruction 
strain of forced similitude, digresses in the and assistance of part of his own family. This 
following happy and vigorous lines, to Moses was Darwin’s last publication. He had always 
concealed on the Nile, and the slavery of the been a remarkably temperate man. Indeed, he 


Africans : 

So the sad mother at the noon of night, ^ 

From bloody Memphis stole her silent flight ; 
Wrapped her dear babe beneath her folded vest, 
And clasped the treasure to her throbbing breast ; 
With soothing whispers huslied its feeble cry, ^ 
Pressed the soft kiss, and breathed the secret sigh. 
With dauntless step she seeks the winding shore, 
Hears unappalled the glimmering torrents roar ; 
With paper-flags a floating cradle weaves. 

And hides the smiling boy in lotus leaves ; 

Gives her white bosom to his eager lips, 

The salt tears mingling with the milk he sips ; 
Waits on the reed- crowned brink with pious guile, 
And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile. 
Erewhile majestic from his lone abode, 
Ambassador of heaven, the prophet trod ; 


totally abstained from all fermented and spirituous 
liquors, and in bis Botanic Garden he compares 
their effects to that of the Promethean fire. He 
was, however, subject to inflammation as well as 
gout, and a sudden attack carried him off in his 
seventy-first year, on the i8th of April 1802. 
Shortly after his death, was published a poem, the 
Temple of Natm*e, which aimed, like the Botanic 
Garden, to amuse by bringing distinctly to the 
imagination the beautiful and sublime images of 
nature. It is more metaphysical than its pre- 
decessor, and more inverted in style and diction, 
A translation of Ernst Krause’s Life of Erasmus 
Darwin, by W. S. Dallas, with a preliminary 
notice by Charles Darwin, appeared in 1879. 

The poetical reputation of Darwin was as bright 
and transient as the plants and flowers which 


Yrenched the red scourge irom proud oppressions 

And b“kc, cursed slavery ! thy iron bands. ^is sm^for its rich embellishments, and said it 

Hark ! heard ye not that piercing cry, fas as strong ’ as it was learned and sweet. 

Which shook the waves and rent the sky? There IS aLashion in poetry, observes Sir Walter 

E’en now, e’en now, on yonder western shores Scott, * which, without increasing or diminishing 

Weeps pale despair, and wTithing anguish I'oars ; the real value of the materials moulded upon it, 

E’en now in Afric’s groves, with hideous yell, does wonders in facilitating its currency while it 

Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell ; has novelty, and is often found to impede its 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, reception when the mode has passed away.’ This 

And sable nadons tremble at the sound ! has been the fate of Darwin. Besides his coterie 

Ye bands of senators ! whose suffrage sways at Lichfield, the poet of Flora had considerable 

Britannia s realms, whom either Ind oteys; inhuence on the poetical taste of his own day. 

\Mio nght the injured and reward the brave, . ^ ^ ^ p/^asures of Hope of 

Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save ! X V . .. 

Throned in the varied heart, his dreid resort, CampbeU, and m other young poets of that ime. 

Inexorable conscience holds his court ; attempt to unite science with the inspirations 

With still small voice the plots of guilt alanns, of the Muse, was in itself an attractive novelty, 

Bares his masked brow, his lifted hand disarms ; and he supported it with various and high powers. 
But wrapped in night with terrors all his own, His command of fancy, of poetical language, dazz- 

He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. ling metaphors, and sonorous versification, was 

Hear him, ye senates I hear this truth sublime, well seconded by his curious and multifarious 

‘He who allows oppression, shares the crime ! ’ knowledge. The effect of the whole, however, was 

artificial, and destitute of any strong or continuous 
The material images of Darwin are often less interest. The Rosicrucian machinery of Pope was 
happy than the above, being both extravagant and united to the delineation of human passions and 
gross, and grouped together without any visible pursuits, and became the auxiliary of wit and 


connection or dependence one on the other. 


satire ; but who can sympathise with the loves and 


has such a throng of startling metaphors and metamorphoses of the plants? Darwin had no 
descriptions, the latter drawn out to an excessive sentiment or pathos except in very brief episodical 



The golden bits with flowe^ stads are decked, 
And knots of dowers the crimson reins connect. 
And now on earth the silver axle rings, 

And the shell sinks upon its slender springs ; 
Light from her airy seat the goddess bounds, 
And steps celestial press the pansied grounds. 
Fair Spring advancing calls her feathered quire. 
And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre ; 
Bids her gay hours on purple pinions move^ 
And arms her zephyrs with the shafts of love. 


POETS. 

passages, and even Ms eloquent and splendid 
versification, for want of variety of cadence, be- 
comes monotonous and fatiguing. There is no 
repose, no cessation from the glare of his ^^old 
images, Ms compound epithets, and high-toned 
melody. He hdd attained to rare perfection in 
the mechanism of poetry, but wanted those im- 
pidses of soul and sense, and that guiding taste 
wMch were required to give it vitality, and direct 
it to its true objects. 

ImocaUm to the Goddess ofBoiaf^, 

\ 

From the Botcmie Garden. 

^ Stay your rude steps ! whose throbbing breasts infold 
The legion-fiends of glory and of gold ! 

Stay, whose false lips seductive simpers part, 

While cunning nestles in the harlot heart I 
For you no diyads dress the roseate bower. 

For you no nymphs their sparkling vases pour ; 
Unmarked by you, light graces swim the green, 

And hovering Cupids aim their shafts unseen. 

*But thou whose mind the well-attempered ray 
Of taste and virtue lights with purer day ; 

Whose finer sense with soft vibration, owns 
With sweet responsive sympathy of tones ; 

So the fair flower expands its lucid form 
To meet the sun, and shuts it to the storm ; ^ 

For thee my borders nurse the fragrant wreath, 

My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe ; 

Slow slides the painted snail, the gilded fly 
Smooths his fine down, to charm thy curious eye ; 

On twinkling fins my pearly pinions play, 

Or win with sinuous train their trackless way j 
My plumy pairs in gay embroidery dressed. 

Form with ingenious bill the pensile nest. 

To love’s sweet notes attune the listening dell, 

And Echo sounds her soft symphonious shell. 

^ And if with thee some hapless maid should stray, 
Disastrous love companion of her way, 

Oh, lead her timid steps to yonder glade, 

Whose arching clifls depending alders shade ; 

Where, as meek evening wakes her temperate breeze, 
And moonbeams glitter through the trembling trees, 
The rills that gurgle round shall soothe her ear, 

The weeping rocks shall number tear for tear j 
There, as sad Phifomel, alike forlorn, 

Sings to the night from her accustomed thorn ; 

While at sweet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale and whispers round the grot, 

The sister woe shall calm her aching breast, 

And softer slumbers steal her cares to rest. 

* Winds of the north ! restrain your icy gales, 

Nor chill the bosom of these happy vales ! 

Hence in dark heaps, ye gathering clouds, revolve ! 
Disperse, ye lightnings, and ye mists, dissolve I 
Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 

Botanic goddess, bend thy radiant eyes ; 

O’er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train ; 

O’er the still dawn thy placid smile effuse, 

And with thy silver sandals print the dews ; 

In noon’s bright blaze thy vermeil vest unfold, 

And wave thy emerald banner starred with gold.’ 

Thus spoke the genius as he stept along, 

And bade these lawns to peace and truth belong ; 
Down the steep slopes he led with modest skill 
The willing pathway and the truant rill, 

Stretched o’er the marshy vale yon willowy mound, 
Where shines the lake amid the tufted ground ; 
Raised the young' woodland, smoothed the wavy green, 
And gave to beauty all the quiet scene. 

She comes ! the goddess ! through the whispering mr, 
Bright as the mom descends her blushing car ; 

Each circling wheel a wreath of flowers entwines. 
And, gemmed with flowery the silken harness shines j 
54 


Destruction of Sennacherib s Army hy a Pestilential 
Wind 

From the Economy of Vegetation. 

From Ashuris vales when proud Semmcherib frod, 
Poured his swoln heart, defied the living God, 

Urged with incessant shouts his glittering powers, 

And Judah shook through all her massy towers ; 
Round her sad altars press the prostrate crowd. 

Hosts beat their breasts, and suppliant chieftains 
bowed; 

Loud shrieks of matrons thrilled the troubled air, 

And trembling virgins rent their scattered hair ; 

High in the midst the kneeling king adored, 

Spread the blaspheming scroll before the Lord, 

Raised his pale hands, and breathed his pausing sighs, 
And fixed on heaven bis dim imploring eyes. 

* O mighty God, amidst thy seraph throng 
Who sit’st sublime, the judge of right and wrong ; 
Thine the vride earth, bright sun, and starry zone. 
That twinkling journey round thy golden throne ; 
Thine is the crystal source of life and light. 

And thine the realms of death’s eternal night, 

O bend thine ear, thy gracious eye incline, 

Lo ! Ashur’s king blasphemes thy holy shrine, 

Insults our offerings, and derides our vows. 

O strike the diadem from his impious brows, 

Tear from his murderous hand the bloody rod. 

And teach the trembling nations " Thou art God ! ” ’ 
Sylphs I in what dread array with pennons broad, 
Onward ye floated o’er the ethereal road ; 

Called each dank steam the reeking marsh exhales, 
Contagious vapours and volcanic gales ; 

Gave the soft south with poisonous breath to blow, 
And rolled the dreadful whirlwind on the foe I 
Hark I o’er the camp the venomed temi^st sings, 

Man falls on man, on buckler, buckler rings ; 

Groan answers groan, to anguish, anguish yields. 

And death’s loud accents shake the tented fields ! 
High rears the fiend his ginning jaws, and wide 
Spans the pale nations with colossal stride, 

Waves his broad falchion with uplifted hand, 

And 1:^ vast shadow darkens ^ the land. 

Deaih of Eliza at the Battle of Mznden. 

From the Loves of the Plants. 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 

O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight; 

Sought withhold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed. 
Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread, 
Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; - 
And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 
Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of Honour dart, 
And Love’s warm eddies circle round her heart. 

Near and more near the intrepid beauty |>ressed. 

Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 
Saw on his helm, her virgin hands inwove, 

Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love ; ^ 

Heard the exulting shout, ‘They run 1 they run 1 
‘Great GodI’ she cried, ‘he’s safel thebatUe’s wonl 



FROM 1780 CYCLOP. 

A ball now hisses through the airy tides-- 
Some fury winged it, and some demon guides I — 
Parts the fine locks her graceful head th^t deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stream, issuing from her azure veins, 

Pyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains, 

* Ah me !* she cried, and sinking on the ground, 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 

* O cease not yet to beat, thou vital um I 
Wait, gushing life, 0 wait my love’s return I 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams • from 

far I 

The angel Pity shuns the walks of war ! 

* O spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age ; 

On me, on me,’ she cried, * exhaust your rage ! ’ 

Then with weak arms her weeping babes caressed, 
And, sighing, hid them in her blood-stained vest 

From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 

Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes 5 
Eliza’s name along the camp he calls, 

‘ Eliza ^ echoes through the canvas walls ; 

Quick through the murmuring gloom his footsteps 
."tread,- 

O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 

Vault o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 

Lo 1 dead Eliza weltering in her blood ! 

Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds, 
With open arms and sparkling eye he bounds : 

* Speak low,’ he cries, and gives his little hand, 

* Mamma ’s asle^ upon the dew-cold sand ;* 

Poor weeping babe, with bloody fingers pressed, 


Song to Echo. — From ike same. 

Sweet Echo I sleeps thy vocal shell, 

Where this high arch o’erhangs the deE | 
While Tweed, with sun-reflecting streams, 
Checkers thy rocks with dancing beams ? 

Here may no clamours harsh intrude, 

No brawling hound or clarion rude | 

Here no feE beast of midnight prowl. 

And teach thy tortured cliffs to howl. 

Be thine to pour these vales along 
Some artless shepherd’s evening song ; 

While night’s sweet bird from yon high spray 
Responsive Estens to his lay. 

And if, like me, some love-Iom maid 
Should sing her sorrows to thy shade. 

Oh ! soothe her breast, ye rocks around, 
With softest sympathy of sound 


MISS SEWARD. 

Anna Seward (1747-1809) was the daughter 
of the Rev. Mr Seward, canon-residentiary of 
Lichfield, himself a poet, and one of the editors of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. This lady was early 
trained to a taste for poetry, and, before she was 
nine years of age, she could repeat the first three 
books of Paradise Lost Even at this time she 
sap, she was charmed with the numbers of Milton. 
Miss Seward wrote several elegiac poems — an 
Elegy to the Memory of Captain Cook^ a Monody 
on the Death of Major Andri^ &c. — ^which, from 
the popular nature of the subjects, and the ani- 
mated though inflated style of the composition, 
enjoyed great celebrity. Darwin comphmented 
her as ^ the inventress of epic elegy j* and she was 
known by the name of the Swan of Lichfield. A 
poetical novel, entitled Louisa^ was published by 
Miss Seward in 1782, and passed through several 
editions. After bandying compliments with the 
poets of one generation, Miss Seward engaged Sir 
Walter Scott in a literary correspondence, and 
bequeathed to him for publication three vdmnes 
of her poetry, which he pronounced execrable. - At 
the same time she left her correspondence to 
Constable, and that pubhsher gave to the world 
six volumes of her letters. Both collections were 
unsuccessful. The applauses of Miss Seward’s 
early admirers were only calculated to excite 
ridicule, and the vanity and affectation which were 
her besetting sins, destroyed equally her poetry 
and prose. Some of her letters, however, are 
written with spirit and discrmunatiom 


Song to May. — Prom the ^ Loves of the Plants. 

Bom in yon blaze of orient sky, 

Sweet May I thy radiant form unfold ; 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant zeph3nrs blow. 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 

The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 

Light graces decked in flowery wreaths 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine j 
And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 

And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. XHE ROLLIAD. 

Wa^ with new life, the glittering throng A series of political satires, commencing about 

■n ring fill and rustling wing^ 17^4? written by a few men of wit and fashion, 

-w? their votive song, ^ attracted much attention, and became extensively 

And had thee Goddess of the spring ! popular. They appeared first in a London news- 

paper, the earliest — from which the name of the 

iose who have A. opporlaaity may conqam this deaths, derived-temg a satire on Colonel, 

L to the ad™tage of the living au^or) that of Gertrade Lord Rolle. The^ Rolhad — Consisting 

^^3^ve been suggested, very remotely and of pretended criticism OB an imaginary epic poem 

by Probationary Odes for the 
Ehm at Mmden is circumstanced so nearly like Clara at Laureotesmp, and Poltitcal EclogUes. The design 

t p® P>^°bably suggested 

V he triumphed LteiHmm Potity, Popcs ndicule of Cibber; and the death of 

I, 1 Whitehead, the poet-laiueat^ in 1785, was seized 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


upon by lie Whig wits as affording an opportun- 
■ ity for satirising some of the political and literary 
characters of the day, conspicuous as members 
or supporters of the government. Pitt, 'Dundas, 
Jenkinson (Lord Liverpool), Lord Thurlow, Kenyon, 
Sir Cecil Wray, Dr Prettyman (afterwards Bishop 
of Winchester),, and others, were the objects of 
these humorous sallies and personal invectives ; 
while among literary men, Thomas Warton, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Macpherson (the ' translator 
of Ossian), were selected for attack The con- 
tributors to this gallery of burlesque portraits and 
clever caricatures were : i. Dr Laurence (called 
^ French Laurence ^ the friend of Burke, who was 
the chief editor or director of the satires ; he died 
in 1809. 2. General Richard Fitzpatrick 

{1747-1813), a brother of the last Earl of Upper 
Ossory, who was long in parliament, and held 
successively the offices of Secretary-at-war and 
Irish Secretary. Fitzpatrick was the intimate 
friend of Charles James Fox — a fact recorded on 
his tomb — and his quatrain on that eminent 
statesman may be quoted as remarkable for con- 
densed and happy expression : 

A patriot’s even course he steered, 

^Mid faction’s wildest storms unmoved 5 

By all who marked his mind revered, 

By all who knew his heart beloved. 

3. Richard Tickell, the grandson of Addison’s 
friend, and the brother-in-law of Sheridan, besides 
his contributions to the Rolliad^ was author of 
The Wreath of Fashion and other poetical pieces, 
and of a lively political pamphlet entitled Anticipa- 
Uon^ 1778. Tickeil was a commissioner of stamps ; 
he was a great favourite in society; yet in a 
moment of despondency he threw himself from a 
window in Hampton Court Palace, November 4, 
1793, and was killed on the spot 4. Joseph 
Richardson (1758-1803) was author of a comedy, 
called The f'ugitive^ and was partner with Sheridan 
in Drury Lane Theatre. Among the other contrib- 
utors to ihtRolliad^^xQ Lord John Townsend 
(1757-1833); Mr George Ellis, the poetical 
antiquary and friend of Scott ; SiR R. Adair ; 
and General Burgoyne, author of some dra- 
matic pieces. All these were gay, fashionable, and 
qpmewhat hard-living men, whose political satire 
and malice, as Moore has remarked, * from the 
fancy with which it is mixed up, like certain kinds 
of fireworks, explodes in sparkles.’ Some of their 
sallies, however, are coarsely personal, and often 
irreverent in style and allusion. The topics of 
their satire are now in a great measure forgotten 
— superseded by other party-men and party- 
measures ; and the very qualities which gave it 
immediate and splendid success^ have sunk it 
sooner in oblivion. 


Character of Mr Pitt* 

Pert without fire, without experience sage, 

Young, with more art than Shelburne gleaned from 

Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 

Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 

In solemn dignity and sullen state, 

This new Octavius rises to debate 1 
Mild and more mild he sees each placid row 
Of country gentlemen with rapture glow ; 

He sees, convuIs.ed with sympathetic throte, 
Apprentice peers 'and deputy' nabobs# 


Nor rum-contractors think his speech too long, 

While words, like treacle, trickle from his tOn^e, 

O soul congenial to the souls of RoUes I — 

Whether you tax the luxury of coals, 

Or vote some necessary millions more 
To feed an Indian friend’s exhausted store. 

Fain would I praise — if I like thee could praise — 
Thy matchless virtue in congenial lays. 

Crit, on tkeRotliadaNo.z* 

WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

William Gifford, a poet, translator, and critic, 
afforded a remarkable example of successful appli- 
cation to science and literature under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. He was born at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire, in April 1756, His father 
had been a painter and glazier, but both the 
parents of the poet died when he was young ; and 
after some little education, he was, at the age of 
thirteen, placed on board a coasting-vessel by his 
godfather, a man who was supposed to have bene- 
fited himself at the expense of Gifford’s parents, 

‘ It will be easily conceived,’ he says, ^ that my life 
was a life of hardship. I was not only “ a ship- 
boy on the high and giddy mast,” but also in the 
cabin, where every menial office fell to my lot ; 
yet if I was restless and discontented, I can safely 
say it was not so much on account of this, as of 
my being precluded from all possibility of reading : 
as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seeing, during the whole time of my abode with 
him, a single book of any description, except the 
Coasting Pilot* Whilst thus pursuing his life of 
a cabin-boy, Gifford was often seen by the fish- 
women of his native town running about the beach 
in a ragged jacket and trousers. They mentioned 
this to the people of Ashburton, and never with- 
out commiserating his change of condition. This 
tale, often repeated, awakened at length the pity 
of the auditors, and as the next step, their resent- 
ment against the man who had reduced him to 
such a state of wretchedness. His godfather was 
on this account induced to recall him from the 
sea, and put him again to school. He made rapid 
progress, and even hoped to succeed his old and 
infirm schoolmaster. In his fifteenth year, how- 
ever, his godfather, conceiving that he had got 
learning enough, and that his own duty towards 
him was fairly discharged, put him apprentice to 
a shoemaker. Gifford hated his new profession 
with a perfect hatred. At this time he possessed 
but one book in the world, and that was a treatise 
on algebra, of which he had no knowledge ; but 
meeting with Fenning’s Introdiiction^ he mastered 
both works. ‘ This was not done,’ he states, ‘ with- 
out difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor 
a friend to give me one : pen, ink, and paper, • 
therefore — in despite of the flippant remark of 
Lord Orford— were, for the' most part, as com- 
pletely out of my reach as a crown and sceptre. 
There was indeed a resource, but the utmost 
caution and secrecy were necessary in applying 
it I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as pos- 
sible, and wrought my proble^is on them with a 
blunted awl : for the rest, my memory was tena- 
cious, and I could multiply and divide by it to a 
great extent.’ He next tried poetry, and some ot 
his lamentable doggerel’ falling into the hands 
of Mr Cookesley, a benevolent surgeon Asn- 
burton, that gentleman set about a subscnption 
for purchasing the remainder of the tune m nis 



FROM zl^€o CYCLOPAEDIA OF TO 1830, 
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apprenticeship, and enabling him to procure a Whatever we paint— a grot, a flower, a bird, 
better education. The scheme was successful ; Heavens, how we sweat ! kbonotisly absurd I 

and in Httle more than two years, Gifford had Wor^ of giipntic bu^ and uncouth sound, 

made such extraordinary application, that he ^tattlin|- ^ the W smtoce bound ; 

j £4, 4.ui Whilc poiuts With pomts, with penods penods lar, 

was pronounced fit for the university. The place one^ntinuk war ! 

of Bible reader was procured for him at Eieter isnotthksad? 

College, and this, with such occasional Msistoce i?— ’Tis pitiful. Heaven knows ; 

from the country as Mr Cookesley undertook to j'pjg -vyondrous pitiful, E^en take the prose : 

provide, was thought sufficient to enable him to for poetry — oh, that, my friend, 

live, at least till he had taken a degree. An ac- i still aspire — ^nay, smile not — to defend, 

cidental . circumstance led to Gififord^s advance- You praise our sires, but, though they wrote with force, 

ment He had been accustomed to correspond Their rhymes were vicious, and their diction coarse ; 

on literary subjects with a person in London, his - We want their strength ; agreed ; but we atone, 
letters being inclosed in covers, and sent, to save For that, and more, by sweetness aU our own. 

postage, to Lord Grosvenor. One day he inad- For instance— ‘ Hasten to the lawny v^e, 

vertently omitted the direction, and his lordship, ^ 

n^es^y w«\SU& ^.-Sw ; I have it here, 

himself, opened and read it He wm struck . 

Ae contents ; and after seeing the '^ter, hear Wondering I gaze ; when lo I methought afar, 

mg him relate the circumstances of his life, imder- More bright than dauntless day^s imperial star, 

took the charge of his present support and future a godlike form advances/ 
establishment ; and, till this last could be effected You suppose 

to his wish, invited him to come and reside with These lines perhaps too turgid ; what of those ? 

him. ‘ These/ says the grateful scholar, ^ were not ‘ The mighty mother ^ 

words of course : they were more than fulfilled in jP. — Now, ’tis plain you sneer, 

every point. I did go and reside with him, and I For Weston's self could find no semblance here : 

experienced a warm and cordial reception, and a Weston ! who slunk from truth’s imperious light, 

kind and affectionate esteem, that has known Swells like a filthy toad with secret spite^ 
neither diminution nor interruption from that hour env^ng the fame he cannot ho^, 

to this, a period of twenty years.' Part of this Womblelo^r 

tune, It may be remarked, was spent m att^dmg jf 5^ ,”«> 

the earl’s ddest son Lord Bdgrave, on a tour of q injured bard ! accept the grateful strain, 

Europe, which must have tended greafiy to^rm which I, the humblest of the tuneful train, 

and expand the mind of the scholar. Gifford With glowing heart, yet trembling hand, repay, 

appeared as an author m 1794 * ^ first produc- For many a pensive, many a sprightly lay ! 

tion was a satirical poem entitled The Baviad^ So may thy varied verse, from age to age, 

which was directed against a class of sentimental Inform the simple, and delight the sage, 
poetasters of that day, usually passing under the 

collective appellation of the Della Cruscan School The contributions of Mrs Piozzi to this fantastic 
—Mrs Piozzi, Mrs Robinson, Mr Greathead, Mr garland of exotic verse are characterised in one 
Merry, Weston, Parsons, &a — conspicuous for felicitous couplet : 
theiraffectation andbad taste, and their high-flown ^ . , . , / , 

compliments on one another. ‘There was a See Thmle s gay widow with a sdchd roaim 
specious briUiancy in these exotics,’ he remarks, m pomp, her laboured notlungs home ! 

^ which dazzled the native grubs, who had scarce ^ ^ ^ , 

ever ventured beyond a sh4p, aiid a crook, and a bibliomaniac is also finely sketched : 

rose-tree grove : with an ostentatious display of n w- 1.1 1 1 1 1 

e’=POSure com- B„y vast suL the tiash of ancient day^ 

pletely ckmolis^d this set of rhym^ter^ And draw on prodigality for praise, 

were probably the spawn of Da^m and Lichfield. These, when some lucky hit, or lucky price, 

Anna Matilda, Laura Mana, Edwin, Orlando, &c. Has blessed them with The Bake of Code Advice, 
sunk into instant and irretrievable contempt ; and For ekes, and algaies only deign to seek, 

the worst of the number— a man Williams, who And live upon a wMlonie for a week, 

assumed the name of Pasquin for his ‘ribald 

strains —was nonsuited in an action against The Baviad was a paraphrase of the first satire 
Giffords publisher. The satire was universally of Persius, In the year following, encouraged 
read and admired. In the present day, it seems by its success, Gifford produced the Mceviad, an 
unnecessarily merciless and severe, yet lines like imitation of Horace, levelled at the corrupters of 
the following still possess interest. The allusion to dramatic poetry. Here also the Della Cruscan 
Pope is peculiarly appropriate and beautiful ; authors— who attempted dramas as well as odes 

and elegies — are gibbeted in satiric verse ; but 
Begenemcy of Modem Literature, Gifford was more critical than just in including 

Oh for the good old times! when aU was new, °’?®®f®»*® amusing farce-writer, among the 

And every hour brought prodigies to view objects of his condemnation. The plays of Kotze- 

Our sires in unaffected language told ’ Schiller, then first translated and much 

Of streams of amber and of rocks of gold ; P vogue, he also characterises as ‘ heavy, lumber- 

Full of their theme, they spumed all idle art, monotonous stupidity,* a sentence too unquali- 

And the plain tale was trusted to the heart. fied and severe. 

Now all is changed I We fume and fret, poor elves, Gifford tried a third satire, an Epistle to Peter 
Less to display our subject than ourselves : Pindar (Dr Wolcot), which, being founded on 



The Grave of Afina, 

I wish I was where Anna lies. 

For I am sick of lingering here ; 
And every hour afifection cries, 

Go and partake her humble bier. 

I wish I could ! For when she died, 
I lost my all ; and life has proved 
Since that sad hour a dreary void ; 

A waste unlovely and unloved. 


Bat who, when I am turned to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 

And pluck the ragged moss- away, 

And weeds that have ‘ no business there ? * 

And who with pious hand shall bring 

The flowers she cherished, snow-drops cold, 
And violets that unheeded spring, 

To scatter o’er her hallowed mould ? 
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And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear. 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter, bitter tear? 

I did it ; and would fate allow, 

Should visit still, should still deplore— 

But health and strength have left me now, 

And I, alas 1 can weep no more. 

Take then, -sweet maid ! this simple strain, 

The last J offer at thy shrine ; 

Thy grave tnust then undecked remain, 

And all thy memory fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look. 

Thy voice that might with music vie, 

Thy air that every gazer took, 

Thy matchless eloquence of eye ; 

Thy spirits frolicsome as good, 

Thy courage by no ills dismayed, 

Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 

Thy gay good-humour, can they fade ? 

Perhaps — but sorrow dims my eye ; 

Cold turf which I no more must view, 

Dear name which I no more must sigh, 

A long, a last, a sad adieu I 

The above affecting elegiac stanzas were written 
by Gifford on a faithful attendant who died in his 
service. He erected a tombstone to her memory 
in the burying-ground of Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, with the following inscription and 
epitaph : 

Here lies the body of Ann Davie^ (for more than 
twenty years) servant to William Giferd. She died 
February 6th, 1815, in the forty-third year of her age, of 
a tedious and painful malady, which she bore with ex- 
emplary patience and resignation. Her deeply afflicted 
master erected this stone to her memory, as a painful 
testimony of her uncommon worth and of his perpetual 
gratitude, respect, and affection for her long and meri- 
torious services. 

Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes rest, 

Still lives thy memory in one grateful breast, 

That traced thy course through many a painful year, 
And marked thy humble hope, thy pious fear. 

Oh ! when this frame, which yet, while life remained, 
Thy duteous love, with trembling hand sustained, 
Dissolves — as soon it must — ^may that blest Power 
Who beamed on thine, illume my parting hour ! 

So shall I greet thee where no ills annoy, 

And what was sown in grief is reaped in joy : 

Where worth, obscured below, bursts into day, 

And those are paid whom earth could never pay. 


How pleasant, from that dome-crowned MU, 
To view the varied scene below, 

Woods, ships, and spires, and, lovelier still, 
The circling Thames’ majestic flow 1 

How sweet, as indolently laid, 

We overhung that long-drawn dale, 

To watch the checkered light and shade 
That glanced upon the siting sail ! 

And when the shadow’s rapid growth 
Proclaimed the noontide hour expired. 
And, though unwearied, * nothing loath/ 

We to our simple meal retired ; 

The sportive wile^ the blameless jest. 

The careless mind’s spontaneous flow, 
Gave to that simple meal a zest 
Which richer tables may not know. 

The babe that on the mother’s breast 
Has toyed and wantoned for a while, 

And sinking in unconscious rest, 

Looks up to catch a parting smile ; 

Feels less assured than thou, dear maid. 
When, ere thy ruby lips could part — 

As close to mine thy cheek was laid — 
Thine eyes had opened all thy heart 

Then, then I marked the chastened joy 
That lightly o’er thy features stole, 

From vows repaid — ^my sweet employ — 
From truth, from innocence of soul : 

While every word dropt on my ear 
So soft — and yet it seemed to thrill — 

So sweet that ’twas a heaven to hear, 

And e’en thy pause had music still. 

And oh ! how like a fairy dream 
To gaze in silence on the tide, 

While soft and warm the sunny gleam 
Slept on the glassy surface wide I 

And many a thought of fancy bred, 

Wild, soothing, tender, undefined, 

Played lightly round the heart, and shed 
Delicious languor o’er the mind. 

So hours like moments winged their flight. 
Till now the boatmen on the shore, 
Impatient of the waning light. 

Recalled us by the dashing oar. 

Well, Anna, many days like this 
I cannot, must not hope to share j 
For I have found an hour of bliss 
Still followed by an age of care. 

Yet oft when memory intervenes — 

But you, dear maid, be happy still, 

Nor e’er regret, midst fairer scenes, 

The day we passed on Greenwich HilL 


Greenwich HUh 

First op May. 

Though clouds obscured the morning hour, 
And keen and eager blew the blast, 

And drizzling fell the cheerless shower, 

As, doubtM, to the skiff we passed : 

All soon, propitious to our prayer, 

Gave promise of a brighter day ; 

The clouds dispersed in purer air, 

The blasts in zephyrs died away. 

So have we, love, a day enjoyed, 

On wMch we both— -and yet, who knows ! 

May dwell with pleasure unalloyed, 

And dread no thorw beneath the rose. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN POETRY. 

We have alluded to the Anii-J acobin weekly 
paper, of which Mr Gifford was editor. In this 
publication, various copies of verses were inserted, 
chiefly of a satirical nature. The poetry, like the 
prose, of the Anii-yacobm was designed to ridicule 
and discountenance the doctrines of the French 
Revolution ; and as party-spirit ran high, those 
effusions were marked occasionally by fierce 
personality and declamatory violence. Others, 
however, written in travesty, or contempt of the 
bad taste and affectation of some of the works of 
the day, contained well-directed and witty satire, 
aimed by no common hand, and pointed with 
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itt^lstible faecnness. Among those who mixed 
in this loyal warfare was Mr J. H. Frere (noticed 
in a subsequent section), ana George Canning 
* (i 770'I837), whose 'fame as an orator and states- 
man fills so large a space in the modem history 
of Britain. Canning was then young and ardent, j 
Ml of hope and ambition. Without family dis- 
tinction or influence^ he relied on his talents for 
future.'' advancement ; aU'd from Interest, no less 
than feeling and ^ principle, he exerted them in 
support of me existing administration. Previous 
to this, he ^ had distinguished himself at Eton 
School for his classical acquirements and literary 
Ments. To a periodical work, the Microcosm, he 
, contributed several clever essays. Entering parlia- 
ment in 1793, he was, in 1794 appointed under- 
secretary of state, and it was at the close of the 
following year that the Anti-yacoUn was com- 
menced, Gifford being editor. The contributions 
of Mr Canning consist of parodies on Southey 
and Darwin, the greater part of The Rovers— 2, 
burlesque on the sentimental German drama — 
and New Morality^ a spirited and caustic satire, 
directed against French principles^ and their sup- 
porters in England. In this poem of New Mor- 
' ality occur four lines often quoted : 

Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe; 

Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh ! save me from the candid friend J 

As party effusions, these pieces were highly popu- 
lar and effective ; and that they are still read 
wth pleasure on account of their wit and humour, 
and also perhaps on account of their slashing and 
ferocious style, is instanced by the fact, that the 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin^ collected and pub- 
lished in a separate form, has attained to a sixth 
edition. The genius of Canning found after- 
wards a more appropriate field in parliament. 
As a statesman, ‘just alike to freedom and the 
throne,^ though somewhat prone to intrigue, and 
as an orator, eloquent, witty, and of consum- 
mate taste, his reputation is established. He had, 
however, a strong bias in favour of elegant litera- 
ture, and would have become no mean poet and 
author, had he not embarked so early on public 
life, and been so incessantly occupied with its 
cares and duties. From a speech delivered at 
Pi3nnouth in 1823, we extract a short passage con- 
taining a fine simile : 

Ships of the Line in Port. 

The resources created by peace are means of war. 
In cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those 
means. Our present repose is no more a proof of 
inability to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity 
in which I have seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof they are devoid 
of strength, and incapable of being fitted out for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of tho^ 
stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness — how soon upon any call of patriotism, 
or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an 
animated thing, instinct with life and motion — how 
soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 'swelling plumage- 
how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and its 
bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of these 
magnificent machines when springing from inaction 
into a display of its might — such is England herself: 
wMl® apparently passive and motionless, she silently 


concentrates the power to be put forth on an adequate 
occasion. But God forbid that that occasion should 
arise. ALfter a war sustained for nearly a quarter of a 
century— sometimes single-handed, and with all Europe 
arranged at times against her or at her side, England 
needs a period of tranquillity, and may enjoy it without 
fear of misconstruction. 

The pnend of Hufsianity and the ICnif e-grinder. 

piece, Canning ridicules the youthful Jacobin eflfusions 
pt Southey, in which, he says, it was sedulously inculcated that 
there was a natural and eternal warfare between the poor and the 
nch. The Sapphic rhymes of Southey afforded a tempting subject 
for ludicrous parody, and Canning quotes the following stanza, lest 
he should be suspected of painting from fancy, and not from life 

* Cold was the night- wind : drifting fast the snows fell ; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked ; 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey. 

Weary and way-sore.* 

Friend op Humanity. 

Needy &ife-grinder ! whither are you going? 

Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order ; 

Bleak blows the blast^your bat has got a hole in % 

So have your breeches 

Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Scissors to grind O !’ 

Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 

Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 

Or the attorney ? 

Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom 
Paine ?) 

Drops of compassion tremble ou my eyelids. 

Ready to fall, as soon* as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 

Knife-grinder. 

Story I God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir ; 

Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
" Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oidmixon put me in the parish- 

Stocks for a vagrant 

I should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 

Friend OF Humanity. 

I give thee sixpence I I will see thee d d first — 

Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to 
vengeance— 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast 1 

[Kicks du Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in 
trafisport of repTiblican enthusiasm attd universal jphuan 
ihropyii 

Song by Rogero in ‘ The Rovers? 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I ’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 

Diversity of Gottingen. 
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{Weej^s a$td ^Us otU a him hercMtfj miik which hewi^c hu j 
^e$ ; gcm»^ tenderly at tit he froceedeil 

Sweet kerchief, checked with heavenly blue, i 
Which once my love sat knotting in — 

Alas, Matilda then was true ! 

At least I thought so at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

At the re^etiiwn qf this linst Rogero clanks his chains in 
cademeii 

Barbs I barbs ! alas ! how swift you flew 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in I 
Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 

Forlorn I languished at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

This faded form ! this jDallid hue ! 

This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many — they were few 
When first I entered at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gk>ttingen. 

There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen I 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 

niVersity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, ! 

That kings and priests are plotting in : 

Here doomed to starve on water gru- 
' el, never shall I see the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen.* 

Wming ike last sianaat Rogero dashes his head re^atedly against 
I the walls of his prison ; and finally so hard as to produce a 

»f cminsion. He then throws himself on the floor in an 

agony. The curtain drops^ the ntusk still continuing to play 
i idlUkmko^ 

The following epitaph on his son who died in 
1S20, shews that Canning could write in a 
tender and elegiac as well as satirical strain. 

Mr Cannings Epitaph on his Son. 

Though short thy span, God^s unimpeached decrees, 
Which made that shortened span one long disease, 

Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild redeeming virtues, faith and hope, 

Meek resignation, pious charity ; 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 

Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 

Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure's flowery snare ; 

Bade earth's temptations pass thee harmless by. 

And fixed on Heaven thine unreverted eye I 
Oh ! marked from birth, and nurtured for the skies ! 

In youth, with more than learning's wisdom wise I 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure! 

Simple as unweaned infancy, and pure ! 

Pure from aE stain— save that of human clay. 

Which Christ's atoning blood hath washed away I 

By mortal suffering now no more oppressed, 

Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest I 
While I— reversed our nature’s kindlier doom— 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 

A satirical poem, which attracted much attention 
in literary circles at the time of its publication, was 

* It is stated by Mr C Edmonds, editor of Poetry of the Anti- 
facohin (1854), that the above song * having been accidentally 
seen, previous to its publication, by Mr Pitt, he was so amused with 
it that he took a pen, and composed the last stanza on the 
spot 


Pursuits of Literature^ in four parts, the first of 
which appeared in 1794. Though published anon- 
ymously, this work was written Isy Mr Thomas 
James Mathias, a distinguished scholar, who 
died at Naples in 1835. Mr Mathias was some- 
time treasurer of the household to her majesty 
Queen Charlotte. He took his degree of B.A. in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1774. Besides the 
Pursuits of Literature^ Mr Mathias was author of 
some Runic Odes, imitated from the Norse Tongue; 
The Imperial Epistle from Kien Long to George 
IIL (1794), The Shade of Alexander Pope, a 
satirical poem (1798) ; and various other light 
evanescent pieces on the topics of the day, Mr 
Mathias also wrote some Latin odes, and translated 
into Italian several English poems. He wrote 
Italian with elegance and purity, and it has been 
said that no Englishman, since the days of Milton, 
has cultivated that language with so much success. 
The Pursuits of Literature contains some pointed 
satire on the author’s poetical contemporaries, and 
is enriched with a vast variety of notes, in which 
there is a great display of learning. George 
Steevens said the poem was merely ‘a peg to 
hang the notes on.^ The want of true poetical 

f enius to vivify this mass of erudition has been 
Ltal to Mr Mathias, His works appear to be 
I utterly forgotten. 

DR JOHN WOLCOT. 

Dr John Wolcot (1738-1819) was a coarse 
but lively satirist, who, under the name of ^ Peter 
Pindar,’ published a variety of effusions on the 
topics and public men of his times, which were 
eagerly read and widely circulated. Many of them 
were in ridicule of the reigning sovereign, George 
III., who was a good subject for the poet ; though 
the latter, as he himself acknowledged, was a bad 
subject to the king. Wolcot was bom at Dod- 
brooke, a village in Devonshire, in the year 1738. 
His uncle, a respectable surgeon and apothecary 
at Fowey, took the charge of his education, intend- 
ing that he should become his own assistant and 
successor in business. Wolcot was instructed in 
medicine, and ^walked the hospitals’ in London, 
after, which he proceeded to Jamaica with Sir 
William Trelawney, governor of that island, who 
had engaged him as his medical attendant. The 
social habits of the doctor rendered him a favour- 
ite in Jamaica; but his time being only partly 
employed by his professional avocations, he solic- 
ited and obtained from his patron the gift of a 
living in the church, which happened to be then 
vacant. The bishop of London ordained the 
graceless neophyte, and Wolcot entered upon his 
sacred duties. His congregation consisted mostly 
of negroes, and Sunday being their principal 
holiday and market, the attendance at the church 
was very limited. Sometimes not a single person 
came, and Wolcot and his clerk— the latter being 
an excellent shot — used at such times, after wait- 
ing for ten minutes, to proceed to the sea-side, to 
enjoy the sport of shooting ring-tailed pigeons ! 
The death of Sir William Trelawney cut off all 
further hopes of preferment, and every induce- 
ment to a longer residence in the island. Bidd- 
ing adieu to Jamaica and the church, Wolcot 
accompanied Lady Trelawney to England, and 
established himself as a physician at Truro, in 
Cornwall He inherited about ffiooo by the death 
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of Ms tiEcle WMIe jesideEt at Truro, Wolcot I payable half-yearly, for the copyright of his works. 
discoFcr^ the talents of Opie— ^ ,1 ... 

The Cornish boy 

artist allenrards became so 


M tin-mines bred- 


his witty vituperative attacks. He had recourse 
to an amanuensis, in whose absence, however, 
he continued to write himself, till within a short 
period of his death. ‘ His method was to tear a 
sheet of paper into quarters, on each of which he 
wrote a stanza of four or six lines, according to 
the nature of the poem : the paper he placed on a 


whose genius as an ,, 
distinguished. He also materially assisted to form | 
his taste and procure him patronage ; and when | 
Opie^s name was well established, the poet and j 
his protdgd, forsaking the countir, repaired to 
London, as affording a wider field for the exertions 
of both. Wolcot had already acquired some distinc- 
tion by his satirical efforts ; and he 'now poured 
foith' a series of odes and epistles, commencing 
with the Royal Academicians,^ whom he ridiculed 
'With peat success and some justice. In 1785 he 
produced no less than twenty-three odes In 1786 
|e' published Tie L&Msiad^ a Foem, in | 

five cantos, which had its foundation in the fact,'-; 
that an obnoxious insect — either of the garden or, 
the body-had been discovered on the king’s plate | 
among some green peas, which produced a solemn 
decree that all the servants in the royal kitchen | 
were to have their heads shaved. In the hands | 
of an unscrupulous satirist like Wolcot, this | 
ridiculous incident was an admirable theme. The ; 
publication of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the \ 
Hebrides afforded another tempting opportunity, 
and he indited a humorous poetical epistle to the 
biographer, commencing : 

O Boswell, Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er thy name, 

Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame ; 

Thou jackal, leading lion Johnson forth 
To eat Macpherson "midst his native north ; 

To frighten grave professors with his roar, 

And shake me Hebrides from shore to shore, 

AH hml ! . . . . M 

Triumphant thou through Time’s vast gulf shalt sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale ; 

Close to the clasric Rambler shalt thou cling, 

Close as a supple courtier to a king ; 

Fate shall not shake thee off with all its power ; 

Stuck like a bat to some old ivied tow^er. 

Nay, though thy Johnson ne’er had biased thine eyes, 
PaoU’s deeds had raised thee to the skies : 

Yes, his broad wing had raised thee — no bad hack 
A tomtit twittering on an eagle’s back. 

In addition to this effusion, Wolcot levelled 
another attack on Boswell, entitled Bozzy and 
Piozzi, or the British Bio^aphers, ^ The personal 
habits of the king were ridiculed in P eeps at Si 
y anted s. Royal Visits, Lyric Odes, See. Sir Joseph 
Banks was another subject of his satire : 

A president, in butterflies profound, 

Of whom all insect *mong^ers sing the praises, 

Went on a day to hunt this game renowned,^ 

On violets, dunghills, nettle-tops, and daisies, &c. 

He had also Instructions to a Celebrated Laurent ; 
Peiefs Pension; PetePs Prophecy; Epistle ^ a 
Fallen Minister; Epistle to James Bruce, Esq., 
ike Abyssinian Traveller; Odes to Mr Paine; Odes 
to Kien Long, Emperor of China; Ode to the 
IJmry of London, and brochures of a kindred de- 
scription on most of the celebrated events of the 
day. From 1778 to 1808, above sixty of these poeti- 
cal pamphlets were issued by Wolcot, So for- 


collected and published in four volumes 8vo, and 
subsequent editions have been issued ; but ^ most 
of the poems have sunk into oblivion. Few 
satirists can reckon on permanent popularity, and 

I 

ephemeral description ; while the recklessness of 


of the poems 

the poems of Wolcot were in their nature of an 

his censure and ridicule, and the want of decency, 
of principle, and moral feeling, that characterises 
nearly the whole, precipitated their downfall. He 
died at his house in Somers’ Town on the. 14th 
January 1819, and was buried in a vault in the 
churchyard of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, close 
to the grave of Butler. Wolcot was equal to 
Churchill as a satirist, as ready and versatile in 
his powers, and possessed of a quick sense of the 
ludicrous, as well as a rich vein of fancy and 
humour. Some of his songs and serious effusions 
are tender and pleasing; but he could not write 
long without sliding into the ludicrous and bur- 
lesque. His critical acuteness is evinced in his 
Odes to the Royal Academicians, and in various 
passages scattered throughout his works; while 


To force up one poor nipperkin of water ; 
Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar, 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore ; 
Alike in every theme his pompous art, 
Heaven’s awful thunder or a rumbling cart I 


The Pilgrims and the Peas. 

A brace of sinners, for no good, 

Were ordered to the Virgin Mary’s shrine. 

Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood, 

And in a curled white wig looked wondrous fine. 

Fifty long miles had these sad rogues to travel, 

With something in their shoes much worse than gravel 
In short, their toes so gentle to amuse, 

The priest had ordered peas into their shoes. 

A nostrum famous in old popish times 
For purifying souls that stunk with crimes, 

A sort of apostolic salt, 

That popish parsons for its powers exalt, 

For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 

Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat. 


obtained from bis booksellers an annuity of 
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The knaves set off on the same day, 

Peas in their shoes, to go and pray ; 

But very different was their speed, I wot : 

One of the sinners galloped on, 

Light as a bullet from a gun 
The other limped as if he had been shot. 

One saw the Virgin, soon peccavi cried ; 

Had his soul whitewashed all so clever, 

When home again he nimbly hied, 

Made fit with saints above to live for ever. 

In coming back, however, let me say, 

He met his brother rogue about half-way, 

Hobbling with outstretched hams and bending knees, 
Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas ; 

His eyes In tears, his cheeks and brow in sweat, 

Deep sympathising with his groaning feet 

*How nowf the light-toed whitewashed pilgrim 
broke, 

* You lazy lubber ' 

* Confound it I* cried the V other, * *tis no joke ; 

My feet, once hard as any rock, 

Are now as soft as blubber. 

' Excuse me, Virgin Mary, that I swear : 

As for Loretto, I shall not get there ; 

No ! to the Devil my sinful soul must go, 

For hang me if I ha’fft lost eveiy toe I 

* But, brother sinner, do explain 
How ’ tis that you are not in pain — 

What power hath worked a wonder for your toes — 
Whilst I, just like a snail, am crawling, 

Now swearing, now on saints devoutly bawling, 

Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes ? 

' How is that you can like a greyhound go, 

Merry as if nought had happened, bum ye ? * 

'Why,’ cried the other, grinning, ‘you must know 
That just before I ventured on my journey, 

To walk a little more at ease, 

I took the liberty to boil my peas.* 


The Apple Dumplings and a King, 

Once on a time, a monarch, tired with whooping 
Whipping and spurring, 

Happy in worrying 
A poor defenceless harmless buck — 

The horse and rider wet as muck-— 

From his high consequence and wisdom stooping, 
Entered through curiosity a cot, 

Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed good old granny. 

In this same cot, illumed by many a cranny, 

Had finished apple dumplings for her pot ; 

In tempting row the naked dumplings Lay, 

When lo ! the monarch, in his usual way, 

Like lightning spoke; ‘What’s this? what’s this? 
what, what ? ’ 

Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 

His eyes with admiration did expand ; 

And oft did majesty the dumpling grapple : he 
cried : 

‘ ’Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed !. 

What makes it, pray, so hard ? ’ The dame replied, 
Lo^y curtsying : ‘ Please your majesty, the apple.’ 

‘ Very astonishing indeed ! strange thing !* — 

Turning the dumpling round — ^rejoinecl the king. 

‘ ’Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is — 

It beats Pinette’s conjuring all to pieces : 

Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ! 

But, goody, tell me where, where, where ’s the seam ? ’ 


‘ Sir, there ’s no seam,’ quoth she | ‘ I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings sm 
‘ No 1 ’ cried the staring monarch with a grin | 

‘ How, how the devil got the apple in? * 

On which the dame the curious scheme revealed 
By which the apple lay so sly concealed, 

Which made the Solomon of Britain start ; 
Who to the palace with full speed repaired, 

And queen and princesses so beauteous scared 
All with the wonders of the dumpling art. 
There did he labour one whole week to shew 
The wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker ; 
And, lo ! so deep was majesty in dough, 

The palace seemed the lodging of a baker I 


WhithreacHs Brewery visited hy thdr Majesties, 

Full of the art of brewing beer. 

The monarch heard of Whitbread’s fame ; 

Quoth he unto the queen : ‘ My dear, my dear, 
Whitbread hath got a marvellous great name. 
Charly, we must, must, must see Whitbread brew — 
Rich as us, Charly, richer than a Jew. 

Shame, shame we have not yet his brew-house seen !’ 
Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen. .... 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made ; 

Poor gentleman ! most terribly afraid 
He should not charm enough his gfuests divine, 

He gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and smocks ; 
And lo ! two hundred pounds were spent in frocks, 
To make the apprentices and draymen fine ; 

Busy as horses in a field of clover, 

Dogs, cats, and chairs, and stools were tumbled over, 
Amidst the Whitbread rout of preparation, 

To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princesses so grand. 

To visit the first brewer in the land ; 

Who sometimes swills his beer and grinds his meat 
In a snug corner, christened Chiswell Street ; 

But oftener, charmed with fashionable air, 

Amidst the gaudy great of Portman Square. 

Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh’s lord also. 

His Grace the Duke of Montague likewise,. 

With Lady Harcourt, joined the raree show 
And fixed all SmithfieM’s wond’ring eyes : 

For lo I a greater sho^v ne’er graced those quarters. 
Since Mary roasted, just like crabs, the martyrs. . . . 

Thus was the brew-house filled with gabbling noise, 
Whilst draymen, and the brewer’s boys, 

Devoured the questions that the king did ask ; 

In different parties were they staring seen, 

Wond’ring to think they saw a king and queen ! 
Beliind a tub were some, and some behind a cask. 

Some draymen forced themselves — a pretty luncheon — 
Into the mouth of many a gaping puncheon : 

And through the bung-hole winked with curious eye, 
To view and be assured what sort of things 
Were princesses, and queens, and kings. 

For whose most lofty station thousands sigh I 
And lo ! of all the gaping puncheon clan, 

Few were the moutlis that had not got a man ! 

Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera-glass so curious peep : 

Examining with care each wondrous matter 
That brought up water ! 

Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 

A chattering bird we often meet, 
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A for curiosity well known, 

With bead mty, 

And cinming e^, 

P«p knowingly into a mamw-bone. 

And now Ms curious majesty did stoop 
To count tke nails on wery koop ; 

And io I no single thing came in his way, 

That, foil of deep resesJeh, he did not say, 

^ What^s this? hae hae? What’s that? What’ $ tMs ? 
What’s that?’ 

So gjdck the words too, whm he deigned to speak, 
As if each syllable wonld break its neck, 

' Thus, to the world of wHlst others crawl. 

Our soT’reign peeps into the world of smaM: 

Thus microscopic geniuses explore 
TMi^ tiiat too oft provoke the public scorn 5 
Yet swSl of useful knowledges the store, 

By finding systems in a peppercorn. 

Now boasting WMtbread smous did declare. 

To make the majesty of England stare, 

That he had butts enough, he knew, 

Placed side by side, to reach along to Kew ; 

On which the king with wonder swiftly cried : 

* What, if they reach to Kew, then, side by side, 

What would they do, what, what, placed end to 
»d?’ , ■ ■ ' ■ 

To whom, with knitted calculating brow. 

The man of beer most solemnly did vow, 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend ; 

On which the king, with wondering mien, 

Repeated it unto the wondering queen ; 

On which, quick turning round his haltered head, 

The brewer’s horse, with face astonished, neighed ; 
The brewer’s dog, too, poured a note of thunder, 
Rattled his chain, and wagged his tail for wonder. 

Now did the king for other beers inquire, 

For Calvert’s, Jordan’s, Thrale’s entire ; 

And after talking of these different beers, 

Asked Whitbread if his porter equalled theirs? 

This was a puzzling disagreeing question. 

Grating like arsenic on his host’s digestion ; 

A kind of question to the man of Cask 
That not even Solomon himself would ask. 

Now majesty, alive to knowledge, took 
A very pretty memorandum -book. 

With gilded leaves of ass’s-skin so white. 

And in it legibly began to write — 

Memorandum, 

A charming place beneath the grates 
For roasting chestnuts or potates. 

Mem^ ' ' 

’Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer, 

Hops ^ow in Rent, says Whitbread, and elsewhere. 
Qu<zre, 

Is there no cheaper stuff? where doth it dwell? 

Would not horse-aloes bitter it as well ? 

Mem, 

To try it soon on our small beer — 

’Twill save us several pounds a year. 

Mem, 

To remember to foiget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my house one dsLy, 

Mem, 

Not to forget to take of beer the cask, 

The brewer offered me, away. 

Now, having pencilled his remarks so shrewd, 

Sharp as the point, indeed, of a new pin, 

His majesty his watch most sagely viewed, 

And then put up his ass’s-^skin. 


DR JOHN WOliCOT. : 

To Whitbread now deigned majesty to say : 

* Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay ?’• 

* Yes, please your majesty,’ in humble notes 
The brewer answered — * Also, sire, of oats ; 

Another thing my horses, too, maintains, 

And that, an ’t please your majesty, are grains.’ 

* Grains, grdns,’ said majesty, ^ to fill their crops ? 
Grains, grains? — ^that comes from hops — ^yes, hops, 

hops, hops?’ 

Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at fault — 

* Sire,’ cried the humble brewer, ‘ give me leave 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive ; 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but malt.’ 

* True,’ said the cautious monarch with a smile, 

* From mlt, malt, malt — I meant malt all the while.’ 

* Yes,’ with the sweetest bow, rejoined the brewer, 

^ An’t please your majesty, you did, I ’m sure.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered majesty, with quick reply, 

* I did, I did, I did, I, I, I, L’.. . 

Now did the king admire the bell so fine, 

That daily asks the dra3nnen all to dine ; 

On which the bell rung out — how very proper !-~ 

To shew it was a bell, and had a clapper. 

And now before their sovereign’s curious eye — 

Parents and children, fine fat hopeful sprigs. 

All snuffling, squinting, grunting in their sty — 

Appeared the brewer’s tribe of handsome pigs ; 

On which the observant man who fills a throne, 

Declared the pigs were vastly like his own ; 

On which the brewer, swallowed up in joys. 

Fear and astonishment in both his eyes, 

His soul brimful of sentiments so loyal. 

Exclaimed : ‘ O heavens ! and can my swine 
Be deemed by majesty so fine ? 

Heavens I can my pigs compare, sire, with pigs royal ? ’ 
To which the king assented with a nod ; 

On which the brewer bowed, and said : ‘ Good God I * 
Then winked significant on Miss, 

Significant of wonder and of bliss, 

\Vho, bridling in her chin di\ine, 

Crossed her fair hands, a dear old maid. 

And then her lowest curtsy made 
For such high honour done her father’s swine. 

Now did his majesty, so gracious, say 
To Mister Whitbread in his flying way : 

* Whitbread, d’ ye nick the excisemen nowand then? 
Hae, Whitbread, when d’ ye think to leave off trade ? 
Flae ? what ? Miss Whitbread ’s still a maid, a maid ? 
What, what ’s the matter with the men ? 

^ D’ ye hunt ? — hae, hunt ? No no, you are too old ; 

You ’ll be lord-mayor — lord-mayor one day ; 

Yes, yes, I ’ve heard so ; yes, yes, so I ’m told ; 

Don’t, don’t the fine for sheriff pay ; 

I ’ll prick you every year, man, I declare ; 

Yes, Wiitbread, yes, yes, you shall be lord-mayor. 

‘ Whitbread, d’ ye keep a coach, or job one, pray ? 

Job, job, that’s cheapest; yes, that’s best, that’s 
best. 

You put your liveries on the dra3rmen — ^hae ? 

Hae, ^Vhitb^ead? You have feathered well your 
nest. 

What, what ’s the price now, hae, of all your stock ? 

But, Whitbread, what ’s o’clock, pray, what ’s o’clock ? ’ 

Now Whitbread inward said : * May I be cursed 
If I know what to answer first.’ 

Then searched his brains with niminating eye ; 

But ere the man of malt an answer found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turned round. 

Skipped and balked the honour of reply. 
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Zord Gregory* 


JBiinis admired this ballad of Wolcot’s, and wrote another on the 
samesubject. 

* Ah o| 5 e, Lord Gregory, thy door, 

A midnight wanderer sighs 5 , 

Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar, 

And lightnings cleave the skies.’ 

* Who comes with woe at this drear night, 

A pilgrim of the gloom ? 

If she whose Jove did once delight, 

My cot shall yield her room.’ 

* Alas ! thou heardst a pilgrim mourn 

That once was prized by thee : 

Think of the ring by yonder bum 
Thou gav’st to love and me. 

^But shouldst thou not poor Marion know, 

I ’ll turn my feet and part ; 

And think the storms that round me blow, 

Far kinder than thy heart.’ 


Epigram on Sleep* 

Thomas Warton wrote the following Latin epigram to be placed 
inder the statue of Somnus, in the garden of Harris, the philol- 
;^j^a^Wolcot translated it with a beauty and felicity worthy 

Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis imago 
cupio te tamen esse tori ; 

Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vitd 
Vivere quam suave est ; sic sine morte mori. 

; Come/gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s prayer. 

And, though death’s image, to my couch repair \ \ 

How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 

And, without dying, O how sweet to die I 

THE REV. WILLIAM CROWE. 

William Crowe (oz'rca 1 746-1 S29) was the 
son of a carpenter at Winchester, and was admitted 
upon the foundation as a poor scholar. He was 
tonsferred to New College, Oxford, and was elected 
F eUow in 1773. He rose to be Professor of Poetry 
and Public Orator, holding at the same time the 
valuable rectoiy of Alton Barnes. Crowe was 
^jxmor of Zowoselon Z/i/l (1786), a desfcriptive poem 
m blank verse, and of various other pieces. Several 
editions of his Poems have been published, the 
latest in 1827. There is poetry of a very high 
order m the works of Crowe, though it has never 
been popular. 

JVreck oft/ie ' ffahrcueli; East Indlaman* 

See how the sun, here clouded, afar off 
Pours <lovvn the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enridged sea ; where the black sliip 
Sails on the phosphor-seeming waves. So fair 
But falsely flattering, was yon surface calm * 

When forth for India sailed, in evil time, ’ 

That vessel, whose disastrous fate, when told 
Filled every breast with horror, and each eye’ 

With piteous tears, so cruel was the loss. i 

Methinks I see her, as, by the wintry storm i 

Shattered and driven along past yonder isle 
She strove, her latest hope, by strength or art, 

To gain the port within it, or at worst, * ^ 

To shun that harbourless and hollow coast t 

From Portland eastward to the promontoiy F 

Where still St Alban s high -built chapel stands. d 


But art nor strength avail her^ — on she drives. 

In storm and darkness to the fatal coast ; 

And there ’mong rocks and high o’erhanging cliffs 
Dashed piteously, with ail her precious freight, 

Was lost, by Neptune’s wild and foamy jaws 
Swallowed up quick I The richest-laden ship 
Of spicy Ternate, or that annual sent 
To the Philippines o’er the southern main 
From Acapulco, carrying massy gold, 

Were poor to this ; freighted with hopeful youth, 
And beauty and high courage undismayed 
By mortal terrors, and paternal love, 

Strong and unconquerable even in death — 

Alas, they perished ail, all in one hour ! * 

The Miseries of War, 

Fram^‘ Verses intraded to have been spoken in the Theatre of 
Oxford, on the Installation of the Duke of Portland as Chan- 
cellor of the University/ 

If the stroke of war 

hell certain on the guilty head, none else ; 

If they that make the cause might taste th’ effect, 

^ And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix ; 

Then might the bard, though child of peace, delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the conqueror’s brow : 

Or haply strike his high-toned harp, to swell 
The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on 
Whom justice arms for vengeance. But alas I 
That undistinguishing and deathful £torm 
Beats heavier on tli’ exposed innocent ; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves 
Stand at safe distance, send thdr mandate forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 
To do their bidding.—Oh, who then regards 
The widow’s tears, the friendless oiphan’s cry, 

And famine, and the ghastly train of woes 
That follow at the dogged heels of war ? 

They, in the pomp and pride of victory 

Rejoicing o’er the desolated earth, 

As at an altar wet with human blood. 

And flaming with the fire of cities burnt, 

Sing their mad hymns of triumph-hymns to God, 

U er the destruction of his gracious works 1 
Hymns to the F ather o’er his slaughtered sons ! 


r CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

' ladies cultivated poetry with success at 

» this tune. Among these was Mrs Charlotte 
[ Smith (whose admirable prose fictions will after- 
^ wards be noticed). She was the daughter of Mr 
: lurner of Stoke House, in Surrey, and born on 
• the 4th of May 1749. She was remarkable for 
precocity of talents, and for a lively playful 
humour that shewed itself in conversation, and in 
compositions both in prose and verse. Beino- 
early deprived of her mother, she was carelessly 
though expensively educated, and introduced into 
society at a very early age. Her father having 
decided on a second marriage, the friends of the 
young and admired poetess endeavoured to estab- 
lish her in life, and she was induced to accept the 
Smith, the son and partner of a rich 
vv est India merchant. The husband was twenty- 
one years of age, and his wife fifteen ! This rash 
union was productive of mutual discontent and 
misery. I^Ir Smith was careless and extravagant, 

* The HaUcwcU, Captain Pierce, was wrecked in Januarv 17S6 
ha\nng stnick on the rocks near Seacombe, on the ilandTf Pur- 
eck, between Peverel 1 oint and St Alban’s Head. All the 
passengers perished ; but out of 240 souls on board, 74 were saved 
Seven interesting: and accomplished young ladies (two of tS 

daughters of the captain) were among the drowned. 



ERATURE. CHARLOTTB SMOTL 

Another May new buds and flowers shall bring ; 

Ah I why has happiness no second Spring ? 

Should the lone wanderer, fainting on his way, 

Rest for a moment of the sultry hours, 

And, though his path through thorns and roughness 
lay, 

Pluck the wild rose or woodbine^s gadding flowers ; 
Weaving gay wreaths beneath some sheltering tree, 
The sense of sorrow he a while may lose 
So have I sought thy flowers, fair Poesy I 
So charmed my way with friendship and the Muse. 
But darker now grows lifers unhappy day. 

Dark with new clouds of evil yet to come ; 

Her pencil sickening Fancy throws away. 

And weary Hope redines upon- the tomb. 

And points my wishes to that tranquil shore, 

Where the pale spectre Care pursues no more ! 


as she wrote, with simplicity and graca^ Cowper 
was also astonished at the rapidity and excellence 
of her composition. Mrs Smith continued her 
literary labours toidst private and family distress. 
She wrote a valuable little compendium for chil- 
dren, under the title of Cmversatiomj A History 
of British Birds; a descriptive poem on Beachy 
Head^ &c. She died at Tilford, near Famham, 
on the 28th of October 1806. The poetry of Mrs 
Smith is elegant and sentimental, and generally 
of a pathetic cast 


Sonnets. 

On the Departure of the Nighflngale. 

Sw^ poet of the woods, a long adieu ! 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year I 
Ah I ^twill be long ere thou shalt sing anew. 

And pour thy music on the night’s dull ear. 
Whether on spring thy wandering flights await, 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell, 

The pensive Muse shall own thee for her mate, 

And still protect the song she loves so well 
With cautious step the love-lorn youth shall glide 
Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy nest 
And shepherd girls from eyes profane shall Mde 
The gentle bird who sings of pity best : 

For still thy voice shall soft affections move. 

And still be dear to sorrow and to love I 


Written at the Close of Spring. 

The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove ; 

Each simple flower, which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemones that spangled every grove. 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue, 

Ko more shall violets Hnger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 

Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah, p<x>r humanity I so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early dsy, 

TOl tyrant pa^ion and corrosive care 
Bid all thy fairy colours fade away I 
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To wean me frae tliese waefu’ thoughts, 
They took me to the town } 

But sair on ilka weel -kenned face 
I missed the youtlifu’ bloom. 

At balls they pointed to a nymph 
Wham a’ declared divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing cheeks 
Were fairer far langsyne J 

In vain I sought in music’s sound 
To find that magic art, 

Which oft in Scotland’s ancient la^ 

Has thrilled through a’ my heart 
The song had mony an artfu’ turn | 

My ear confessed ’twas fine ; 

But missed the simple melody 
I listened to langsyne. 

Ye sons to comrades o’ my youth, 

Forgie an auld man’s spleen, 

Wha ’midst your gayest scenes still mourns 
The days he ance has seen. 

When time has passed and seasons fied, 
Your hearts will feel like mine ; 

And aye the sang will maist delight 
That minds ye o’ langsyne J 


MISS BLAMIRE. 

Miss Susanna Blamire (i 747“I794)> a Cum- 
berland lady, was distinguished for the excellence 
of her Scottish poetry, which has all the idio- 
matic ease and grace of a native minstrel. Miss 
Blamire was born of a respectable family in Cum- 
berland, at Cardew Hall, near Carlisle, where she 
resided till her twentieth year, beloved by a circle 
of friends and acquaintance, with whom she asso- 
ciated in what were called neets^ or merry 

evening-parties, in her native district. Her sister 
becoming the wife of Colonel Graham of Duchray, 
Perthshire, Susanna accompanied the pair to 
Scotland, where she remained some years, and 
imbibed that taste for Scottish melody and music 
which prompted her beautiful lyrics, The Nabobs 
The Siller Croun^ &c. She also wrote some 
pieces in the Cumbrian dialect, and a descriptive 
poem of some length, entitled Stocklewath^ or the 
Cumbrian Village, Miss Blamire died unmarried 
at Carlisle, in her forty-seventh year, and her 
name had almost faded from remembrance, when, 
in 1842, her poetical works were collected and 
published in one volume, with a preface, memoir, j 
and notes by Patrick MaxwelL I 


What Ails this Heart 0^ Mine 7 

*This song seems to have been a favourite with the authoress, for 
I have met with it in various forms among her papers ; and the 
labour bestowed upon it has been well repaid by the popularity it 
has all along enjoyed .’ — MaxwelVs Memoir pf Miss Blamire^ 

What ails this heart o’ mine? 

What ails this watery ee ? 

What gars me a’ turn pale as death 
When I take leave o’ thee ? 

When thou art far awa’, 

Thou ’It dearer grow to me ; 

^ But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 

When I gae out at e’en, 

Or walk at morning air, 

Ilk rustling bush will seem to say 
I used to meet thee there. 

Then I ’ll sit down and cry. 

And live aneath the tree, 

And when a leaf fa’s i’ my lap, 

I ’U ca ’t a word frae thee. 

I ’ll hie me to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where wi’ mony a blushing bud 
I strove myself to hide, 

Ij’ll doat on ilka spot 
Where I hae been wi’ thee ; 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka bum and tree. 

As an example of the Cumberland dialed : 


The Nabob, 

When silent time, wi’ lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty years, 

I soujght again my native land 
Wi’ mony hopes and fears. 

Wha kens gin the dear friends I left 
May still continue mine ? 

Or gin I e’er again shall taste 
The joys I left langsyne ? 

As I drew near my ancient pile 
My heart beat a’ the way ; 

Hk place I passed seemed yet to speak 
O’ some dear former day ; 

Those days that followed me afar. 

Those happy days o’ mine, 

WhiBc made me think the present joys 
A’ naething to langsyne I 

The ivied tower now met my eye, 
Where minstrels used to blaw ; 

Nae friend stepped forth wi’ open hand, 
Nae wed-kenned face I saw ; 

Till Donald tottered to the door. 

Wham I left in his prime, 

And grat to see the lad return 
He bore about langsyne. 

I ran to ilka dear friend’s rpom, 

As if to find them there, 

I knew where ilk ane used to sit, 

And hang o’er mony a chair ; 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Across these een o’ mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbed aloud. 

To think on auld langsyne. 

Some pensy chiels, a new-sprung race 
Wad next their welcome pay, 

Wha shuddered at my Gothic wa’s, 

And wished my groves away, 

*Cut, cut,’ they cried, ‘ those aged elms ; 

Lay low yon mournfu’ pine.’ 

Na I na 1 our fathers’ names grow there, 
Memorials o’ langsyne» 


Auld Robin Forbes, 

And auld Robin Forbes hes gien tern a dance, 

I pat on my speckets to see them aw prance | 

I thout o* the days when I was but fifteen, 

And skipped wi’ the best upon Forbes’s green* 

Of aw tWngs that is I think thout is meast queer, 

It Vings that that ’s bypast and sets it down here ; 

I see Willy as. plain as I dui this bit leace, 

When he tuik Ms cwoat lappet and deeghted Ms feace. 

The lasses aw wondered what Willy cud see 
j In yen that was dark and hard-featured leyke me 5 
And they wondered ay mair when they talked o’ my 
wit, 

And slily telt Willy that cudn’t be it. 
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But Wily lie kilgMj tad lie m«iie me hk weyfe, 
And whea was asA Imppy thro* aw Ms laag leyfe ? 

It e*ea my great comfort^ mow Willy is geame, 
lliat he offen said— plea« leyke Ms awm 
heame I 

I miad when I carried my wark to yon steyle, 

Wheie Willy was deyken, the time to be^ile, 

He wad fling me a daisy to put f my breast, 

And I hammewi my noddle to mek out a jest. 

But mmy or grave, WEIy often wad teE 

Thore was nin o* the leave that was leyke my awn sel •, 

And he spak what he thomt for I *d hardly a pkck 


A Memoir of Mrs Barbauid, including Notices 
of her Family and Friends^ was published in 1874 
by her grand-niece, Anna le Breton. 

The following stanza in a poem entitled Life^ 
was much admired by Wordsworth and Rogers : 

Life I we Ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, 

Say not * Good-night,’ but in some brighter dime 
Bid me * Good-moming.* 


we married, and mobbet ae gown to my back. 

When the dock h$d strucsfc eight, I expected ■ him 
heame, 

And whcyte went to meet him as far as Dumleane ^ 
Of aw hours it telt, e^t was dearest to m^ 

But now when it strokes there *s a tear i* my ee. 

O WiHy I dear Wily I it mmt can be 

Thd: timev or death mxi divide thee and me I 

For that sTOt on earth that'^s aye dearest to me, 

Is the toll that has covered my Willie frae me. 


Ode to Sj^ring* 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire. 

Hoar Winter’s blooming child, delightful Spring I 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crowned ; 

From the green islands of eternal youth — 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever-springing shade— 
Turn, Mther turn thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice, 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed 
Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding winds, 

And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thy own tender calm. 

Thee, best beloved I the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 
Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and dewy lawns, 

With untired feet ; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of Mm, the favoured youth 
That prompts their wMspered sigh. 

Unlock thy copious stores j those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds, 

And silent dews that swell 
The mflky ear’s green stem, 

And feed the flowering osier’s early shoots ; 

And call those winds, wMch through the whispering 
boughs 

With warm and pleasant breato 
Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn. 

And mark thy spreading tints steal o’er the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O nymph, approach ! while yet the temperate Sun 
Wito bashful forehead, through the cool moist air 
Throws Ms young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The Earth’s fair bosom ; while the streaming veil 
Of ludd clouds, with kind and frequent shade 


MES BARBAUm 

Anna Letitia Barbaulb, the daughter of Dr 
John Aikin, was bom at Kibworth Harcourt, in 
Leicestershire, in 1743. Her fa^er at this time 
kept a seminary for the education of boys, and 
Anna received the same instruction, being early 
initiated into a knowledge of classical literature. In 
1758, Dr Aikin undert^ing the office of classicM 
tutor in a dissenting academy at Warrington, his 
daughter accompanied him, and resided there 
fifteen years. In 1773, she published a volume 
of miscellaneous poems/of which four editions 
were called for in one year. In May 1774, she 
was married to the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a 
French Protestant, who was minister of a dissent- 
ing congregation at Palgmve, near Diss, and who 
had just opened a boarding-school at the neigh- 
bouring village of Palgrave, in Suffolk. The 
poetess pa^icipated with her husband in the task 
of instruction. In 1775, she came forward with a 
volume of devotional pieces compiled from the 
Psalms, and another volume of Hymns in Prose 
for children. In 1786, Mr and Mrs Barbauld 
established themselves at Hampstead, and there 
several tracts proceeded from the pen of our 
authoress on the topics of the day, in ^ which 
she espoused the principles of the Whigs. She 
also assisted her father in preparing a series of 
tales for children, entitled Evenings at Home^ md 
she wrote critical essays on Akenside and Collins, 

f refixed to editions of their works. In 1803, Mrs 
iarbauld compiled a selection of essays from the 
spectator^ Tatler^ and GuarSan^ to which she 
prefixed a preliminary essay ; and in the following 
year she edited the correspondence of Richardson, 
and wrote a life of the novelist She afterwards 
edited a collection of the British novelists, pub- 
lished in i8io, with an introductory essay, and 
biographical and critical notices. Mrs Barbauld 
died on the 9th of March 1825. Some of her 
lyrical pieces are fllowing and hannonious, and 
her Ode to Spring is a happy imitation of Collins. 
Charles James Fox is said to have been a great 
admirer of Mrs Barbauld’s songs, but they are by 
no means the best of her compositions, being 
generally artificial, and unimpassioned in their 
character. 


Protects thy modest blooms 
From his severer blaze. 

Sweet is thy reign, but short j the red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower’s scythe 
Thy greens, thy flowerets all, 

Remorseless shall destroy. 

Rductant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 

For oh 1 not ail that Autumn’s lap contains, 
Nor Summer’s ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught for thee atone, 
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Fair Spring ! whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 
Each joy and new-born hope 
With softest influence breathes. 


To a Lady, with some Fainted Flowers, 

Flowers to the fair ! to you these flowers I bring, 
And strive to greet you with an earlier spring. 
Flowers sweet, and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Jlmblems of innocence, and beauty too. 

With flowers the Graces bind their yellow hair, 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole luxury which nature knew. 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden ^ew. 

To loftier forms are ro^her tasks assigned ; 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind. 

The tougher yew repels invading foes, 

And the tali pine for future navies grows : 

But this soft family to cares unknown, 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ; 

Your best, your sweetest empire is-— to please. 


Hymn to Content 
Natura beatos 

Onmibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti.*«-CLAUDiAN, 

O thou, the nymph with placid eye ! 

O seldom found, yet ever nigh 1 
Receive my temperate vow : 

Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e’er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the unaltered brow. 

O come, in simple vest arrayed, 

With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 

Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 

Thy meek r^^ard, thy matron grace, 

And chaste subdued delight. 

No more by varying passions beat, 

O gently g^de my pilgrim feet 
To find thy hermit cell ; 

Where in some pure and equal sky, 

Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwell. 

SimpUdty in Attic vest, 

And Innocence with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 

And Hope, who points to distant year% 

Fair opening through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, throi^h whose calm bosom glide 
The temperate joys in even-tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 

And Patience there, thy sister meek. 

Presents her mild unvarying cheek 
To meet the offered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master’s wanton rage 
With settled smiles to wait : 

Inured to toil and bitter bread, 

He bowed his meek submissive head, 

And kissed thy sainted feet 

But thou, O nymph retired and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale ? 
m 


The lowliest children of the ground. 

Moss-rose and violet, blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

0 say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power, 

And court thy gentle sway ? 

When autumn, friendly to the Muse, 

Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day. 

MRS OPIE— MRS HUHTER— MRS GRANT— 
MRS TIGHE. 

Mrs Amelia Opie (1769-1853), was the 
daughter of a popular physician, Dr Alderson, 
of Norwich, and widow of John Opie, the cele- 
brated artist. In 1802 she published a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, characterised by a simple 
and placid tenderness. She is more celebrated for 
her novels — ^to be afterwards noticed — ^and for her 
general literary merits and association with all the 
eminent persons of her day. — MRS Anne Hunter 
(1742-1821) was a retired but highly accomplished 
lady, sister of Sir Everard Home, and wife of 
John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon. Having 
written several copies of verses, which were 
extensively circulated, and some songs that even 
Haydn had married to immortal music, Mrs 
Hunter was induced, in 1806, to collect her pieces 
and commit them to the press.— Mrs Anne 
Grant (1755-1838) in 1803 published a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, chiefly in illustration of the 
people and manners of the Scottish Highlands. 
She was widow of the minister of Laggan in 
Inverness-shire. Mrs Grant was author of several 
interesting prose works. She wrote Leiiers from 
the Mountains, giving a description of Highland 
scenery and manners, with which she was convers- 
ant from her residence in the country; also 
Memoirs of an American Lady (i8io) ; 2caaEssays 
on the Superstition of the Highlanders, which 
appeared in 1811. The writings of this lady dis- 
play a lively and observant fancy, and considerable 
powers of landscape-painting. They first drew 
attention to the more striking and romantic 
features of the Scottish Highlands, afterwards so 
fertile a theme for the genius of Scott. 

An Irish poetess, Mrs Mary Tighe (1773- 
1810), evinced a more passionate and refined 
imagination than any of her tuneful sisterhood. 
Her poem of Psyche, founded on the classic fable 
related by Apuleius, of the loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, or the allegory of Love and the Soul, is 
characterised by a graceful voluptuousness and 
brilliancy of colouring rarely excelled. It is in 
six cantos, and wants only a little more concen- 
tration of style and description to“ be one of the 
best poems of the period. It was privately printed 
in 1805, and after the death of the authoress, 
reprinted, with the addition of other poems, in 
18 1 1. Mrs Tighe was daughter of the Rev. W. 
Blackford, county of Wicklow, and was married 
to Henry Tighe, M.P., county of Wicklow. Her 
history seems to be little known, unless to private 
friends ; but her early death, after six years of 
protracted suffering, has been commemorated by 
Moore, in his beautiful lyric — 

I saw thy form in youthful prime. 

We subjoin some selections from the Works of 
each of the above ladies : 
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OPIE— HUNTER— GRANT, 


ni Orphan Bofs Tale, — From Mrs Opi^s Poems^ 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy’s salce, 

And hear a helpless orphan’s tale % 

Ah I sure my looks must pity wake ; 

’Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 

Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 

And my brave father’s hope and joy j 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 

And I am now an orphan boy. 

Boor foolish child ! how pleased was I 
When news of Nelson’s victory came. 

Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted windows flame I 
To force me-^home, my mother sought ; 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 

For with my father’s life ’twas bought, 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people’s shouts were long and loud. 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 
^Rejoice I rejoice T still cried the crowd ; 

My mother ans'wered with her tears. 

‘Why are you crying thus,’ said I, 

‘ While others laugh and shout with joy ?* 
She kissed me— and, with such a sigh i 
She called me her poor orphan boy. 

‘What is an orphan boy ? ’ I cried, 

As in her face I looked, and smiled ; 

My mother through her tears replied : 

* You ’E know too soon, ill-fated child I ’ 
And now they ’ve tolled my mother’s kneU, 

■ And I ’m no more a parent’s joy ; 

O lady, T have learned too well 
What ’tis to be an orphan boy I 

Oh, were I by your bounty fed ! — 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide — 

Trust me, I mean to earn my bread ; 

The sailor’s orphan boy has pride. 

Xiudy, you weep t — ha ! — ^this to me ? 

You ’ll give me clothing, food, employ? 
Ix)bk down, dear parents I look, and see 
Your happy, happy, orphan boy ! 

Son^, — From the sarne^ 

Go, youth beloved, in distant glades 
New friends, new hopes, new joys to find I 
Yet sometimes deign, ’midst fairer maids, 

To think on her thou leaVst behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 

Must never be my happy lot ; 

But thou mayst grant this humble prayer, 

. Forget me not 1 forget me not ! 

Y;et, should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be, 

Heed not the wi^ I now express. 

Nor ever deign to think on me : 

But oh ! if grief thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lotj 
And thou require a soothing friend. 

Forget me not ! forget me not I 

Song. — From Mrs HuntePs Poems. 

The season comes when first we met. 

But you return no more ; 

Why cannot I the days forget, 

Which time can ne’er restore? 

O days too sweet, too bright to last, 

Are you indeed for ever past? 


The fleeting shadows of delight, 

In memory I trace ; 

In fancy stop their rapid flight, 

And all the past replace : 

But, ah ! I wake to endless woes, 

And tears the fading visions close I 

Song. — From the same. 

O tuneful voice ! I still deplore 
Those accents which, though heard no more. 
Still vibrate on my heart ; 

In echo’s cave I long to dwell, 

And still would hear the sad farewell, 

When we were doomed to part 

Bright eyes, O that the task were mine 
To guard the liquid fires that shine, 
round your orbits play ; 

To watch them with a vestal’s care, 

And feed with smiles a light so fair, 

That it may ne’er decay I 


The Death-song^ written for^ and adapted to, an 
Original Indian Air. — From the same. 

The sun sets in night, and the stars shun the day, 

But glory remains when their lights fade away. 

B^n, you tormentors 1 your threats are in vain, 

For the son of Alknomook will never complain. 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 
Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low. 

Why so slow ? Do you wait till I shrink from the 
pain? 

No ; the son of Alknomook shall never complain. 

Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 

And the scalps which we bore from your nation away. 
Now the flame rises fast ; you exult in my pain ; 

But the son of Alknomook can never complain. 

I go to the land where my father is gone, 

His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son ; 

Death comes, like a friend, to relieve me from pain ; 
And thy son, O Alknomook 1 has scorned to complain. 

The Lot of Thousands, — From the same. 

When hope lies dead within the heart, 

.By secret sorrow close concealed, 

We shrink lest looks or -^^ords impart 
What must not be revealed. 

’Tis hard to smile when one would weep ; 

To speak when one would silent be ; 

To wake when one should wish to sleep# 

And wake to agony. 

Yet such the lot by thousands cast 
Who wander in this world of care. 

And bend beneath the bitter blast, 

To save them from despair. 

But nature waits her guests to greet, 

'^^ere disappointment cannot come ; 

And time guides with unerring feet 
The weary wanderers home. 

On a. Sprig of Heath.-^-From Mrs Grants Poems. 

Flower of the waste I the heath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood— 

To thy protecting shade she runs, 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes 
To rest upon thy opening blooms. 
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Let those to wealth and proud distinction bom, 

With the cold glance of insolence and scorn _ 

Regard the suppliant wretch, and harshly grieve 
The bleeding heart their bounty would relieve : 

Far different these ; while from a bounteous heart 
With the poor sufferer they divide a part. 

Humbly they own that all they have is given* 

A boon precarious from indulgent Heaven ; 

And the next blighted crop or frosty sfirmg, 
Themselves to equal indigence may bring. 
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Flower of the desert though thou ^ I 
The deer that range the mountain free, 

The graceful doe, the stately hart, 

Their food and shelter seek from thee 5 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 

And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

Gem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 

Nor yet with splendid tints allure. 

Both valour’s crest and beauty’s bower 
Oft hast thou decked, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild I whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain’s side. 

Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 

Nor garden’s artful varied pride, 

With all its we'aith of sweets, could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seem to breathe 5 
To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 

And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear-loved native land I 
Alas, when distant, far more dear I 
When he from some cold foreign strand, 
Looks homeward through the blinding tear, 
How must his aching heart deplore, 

That home and thee he sees no more I 


From Mrs Tighis ^ Psyche: 

The marriage of Cupid and Psyche in the Palace^ 

Psyche afterwards gazes on Love while asleep, and is banished from 
the Island of Pleasure. 

She rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scene : 
Conspicuous far, a lofty palace blazed 
Upon a sloping bank of softest green ; 

A fairer edifice was never seen ; 

The high-ranged columns own no mortal hand, 

But seem a temple meet for beauty’s queen ; 

Like polished snow the marble pillars stand, 

In grace-attempered -majesty, sublimely grand. 

Gently ascending from a silvery flood, 

Above the palace rose the shaded hill, 

The lofty eminence was crowned with wood, 

And the rich lawns, adorned by nature’s skill, 

The passing breezes with their odours fill ; 

Here ever-blooming groves of orange glow. 

And here all flowers, which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew, in sweet succession blow. 

And trees of matchless size a fragrant sha^e bestow. 

The sun looks glorious, ’mid a sky serene, 

And bids bright lustre sparkle o’er the tide ; 

The clear blue ocean at a distance seen, 

Bounds the gay landscape on the western side, 

While closing round it with majestic pride, 

The lofty rocks ’mid citron groves arise j 
* Sure some divinity must here reside,’ 

As tranced in some bright vision. Psyche cries, 

And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmM 
eyes. 

When lo I a voice divinely sweet she hears, 

From unseen lips proceeds the heavenly sound ; 

‘ Psyche, approach, dismiss thy timid fears, 

At length his bride thy longing spouse has found, 
And bids for thee immortal joys abound ; 

For thee the palace rose at his command, 

For thee his love a bridal banquet crowned ; 

He bids attendant nymphs around thee stand, 
Prompt every wish to serve — a fond obedient band. 

Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For now the pompous portals opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 
Through halls high domed, enriched with sculptured 
pride, 

While gay saloons appeared on either side, 

In splendid vista opening to her sight ; 

And all with precious gems so beautified, 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

That scarce the beams of heaven emit such lustre 
bright. 

The amethyst was there of violet hue, 

And there the topaz shed its golden ray, 

The chrysoberyl, and the sapphire blue 
As the clear azure of a sunny day, 

Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play ; 

The snow-white jasper, and the opal’s flame, 

The blushing, ruby, and the agate gray, 

And there the gem which bears his luckless name 
Whose death, by Phoebus mourned, insured Mm 
deathless fame. 


The Highland Poor, 

From Mrs Grant’s Poem of Tkf HigUancUr. 

Where yonder ridgy mountains bound the scen^ 

The narrow opening glens that intervene 
Still shelter, in some lowly nook obscure, 

One poorer than the rest — where all are poor; 

Some widowed matron, hopeless of relief. 

Who to her secret breast confines her grief ; 

Dejected sighs the wintry night away, 

And lonely muses all the summer day ; 

Her gallant sons, who, smit with honour’s charms, 
Pursued the phantom Fame through war’s alarms, 
Return no more ; stretched on Hindostan’s plain, 

Or sunk beneath the unfathomable main ; 

In vain her eyes the watery waste explore 

For heroes — ^fated to return no more 1 

Let others bless the morning’s reddening b€am, 

Foe to her peace — it breaks the illusive dream 
That, in their prime of manly bloom confessed, 
Restored the long-lost warriors to her breast ; 

And as they strove, with smiles of filial love, 

Their widowed parent’s anguish to remove, 

Through her small casement broke the intrusive day, 
And chased the pleasing images away ! . 

No time can e’er her banished joys restore, 

For 'ah 1 a heart once broken heals no more. 

The dewy beams that gleam from pity’s ey^ 

The ‘ still small voice ’ of sacred sympathy, 

In vain the mournerfs sorrows would beguile, 

Or steal from weary woe one languid smile ; 

Yet what they can they do — the scanty store, 

So often opened for the wandering poor, 

To her each cottager complacent deals, 

While the kind glance the melting heart reveals ; 
And still, when evening streaks the west with gold, 
The milky tribute from the lowing fold 
With cheerful haste officious children bring, 

And every smiling flower that decks the spring : 

Ah ! little know the fond attentive train, 

That spring and flowerets smile for her in vain : 

Yet hence t|^y ieam to reverence modest woe, 

And of their little a part bestow. 
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Thwe the green ©neraldj there cornelians glow 
And rich carbnndes ponr eternal light, 

With aH that India and Fern can shew, 

Or Labrador can give so iaming bright 
To the charmed marineris half-dazzled right : 

The coral-pavM baths with diamonds blaze ; 

And all that can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 

And all that luxury can ask, her eye surveys. 

Now through the hall melodious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands ; 
Self-ixinred, the nect'ar sparkles in the bowl ; 

The lute and viol, touched by unseen hands, 

Aid the soft voices of the choral bands ; 

' O’er the Ml board, a brighter lustre beams 
Than Persia’s monarch at his feast commands : 
for sweet refreshrqent all inriting seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 

But when meek eve hung out her dewy star, 

And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky, 

Lo I the bright folding doors retiring far, 

Display to Psyche’s captivated eye 
All that voluptuous ease could e’er supply 
To soothe the spirits in serene repose ; 

Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy, 

Divinely formed, a downy couch arose, 

Wliiile alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 

Once more she hears the hymeneal strain ; 

Far other voices now attune the lay : 

The swelling soimds approach, a while remain, 

And then retiring, faint dissolved away : 

The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, 

And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie : 

Then virgin terrors Psyche’s soul dismay, 

When through the obscuring gloom she nought can 

But sol^'iustling sounds dedare some being nigh. 

Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can mdt, 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove^ 
You know what dharm, unutterably felt, 

Attends the unexpected voice of love i 
Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove ; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels, 

When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals. | 

* *Tis he, ’tis my deliverer I deep imprest ' 

Upon my heart those sounds I well recall,’ 

The blushing maid exclaimed, and on his breast 
A tear of trembling ecstacy let fall 
But, ere the breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid b^. 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall ; 

Her tender lover from her arms is fled, 

While sleep Ms downy wings had o’er her eyelids 
spread. 

TJie Lily^ — By Mrs Tighe, 

How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root ! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no grace. 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
'V^at latent loveliness it holds. 

Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 

The lily wraps her silver vest, 

Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing ; 

There in the cold earth buried deep, 

In silence let it wait the spring. 

Oh ! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

WMle still, in undisturbed repose, 

Uninjur^ lies the future birth : 

And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view : 

Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 

The promised verdant shoot appear, 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

And thou, O virgin queen of spring ! 

Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 

Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave, 

And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 

And watch with patient,, cheerful eye ,* 

And bear the lor^, cold, wintry night, 

And bear her own degraded doom ; 

And wait till Heaven’s reviving light. 

Eternal spring I shall burst the gloom. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823), Author of 
the Farmer^ s Boy^ and other poems "iHustrative^. 
of English rural life and customs, was bom at 
Honington, near Buiy St Edmunds, Suffolk. 
His father^ a tailor,* died whilst the poet was a 
child, and he was placed under his uncle, a 
farmer. - Here he remained only two years, being 
too weak and diminutive for field-labour, and he 
was taken to London by an elder brother, and 
brought up to the trade of a shoemaker. His 
two years of country service, and occasional 
visits to his friends in Suffolk, were of inestimable 
importance to him as a poet, for they afforded 
materials for his Farmer^ s Boy^ and gave a fi:esh- 
ness and reality to his descriptions. It was in 
the shoemaker’s garret, however, that his poetry 
was chiefly composed; and the merit of intm- 
ducing it to the world belongs to Mr Capel Lofft^ 
a literary gentleman residing at Troston, near 
Bury, to whom the manuscript was shewn, after 
being rejected by several London booksellers 
Mr Lofft warmly befriended the poet, and- had 
the satisfaction of seeing his prognostications of 
success fully verified. At this time Blooi^eM 
was thirty-two years of age, was married, and had 
three children. The Farmet^s Boy immediately 
became popular ; the Duke of Grafton patromsed 
the poet, settling on him a small annuity, and 
through the influence of this nobleman, he 
appointed to a situation in the Seal-office. In 
1810, Bloomfield published a collection of Rural 
Tales, which fully supported his reputation^^ and 
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to these were afterwards added Wild Flowers^ 
HasUwood Hcdl, a village drama, and MaydM 
with the Muses. The last was published m the 
year of his death, and opens with a fine Durst oi 
poetical, though melancholy feeling. 

O for the strength to paint my joy once more ! 

That joy I feel when winter’s reign is o er ; 

When the dark despot lifts his hoaiy brow, 

And seeks his polar realm’s eternal snow \ ^ 

Though bleak November’s fogs oppress my bram, 
Shake every nerve, and struggling fancy cnj*” 5 
Though time creeps o’er me with his palsied tod, 
And frost-like bids the stream of passion stand. 


No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued, 

His life was constant, cheerful servitude ; 
Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 
The fields his study, nature was his book % 
And as revolving seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold, tempestuous to serene. 
Through every change still varied Ms employ, 
Yet each new duty brought its share of joy. 


When the dark despot Mts ms noap oro It is interesting to contrast the cheerful tone of 

And seeks his polar ® ® ^ ‘ ^rain, Bloomfield’s descriptions of rural life in its hardest 

^ough bleak S j^J^^ancy chain ; and least inviting forms, with those of Crabbe, 

a native of Suffolk. Both are true, but 

The worldly circumstances of the author seem to poets. Bloomfield describes the various occupa- 
have been such as to confirm the common idea as tions of a farm-boy in seed-time, at harvest, 
to the infelicity of poets. His situation in the tending cattle and sheep, and other occupations. 
Seal-office was irksome and laborious, and he was in his tales, he embodies more moral feeling and 
forced to resion it from ill-health. He engaged painting, and his incidents are pleasing and well 
in the bookseUing business, but was unsuccessful, arranged. His want of vigour and passion, 
In his latter years he resorted to making .^olian joined to the humility of his themes, is perhaps 
harps which he sold among his friends. We the ’cause of his being now little read; but he is 
have been informed by the poet’s son— a modest one of the most characteristic and faithful of our 
and inteUigent man, a printer— that Mr Rogers national poets. 


exerted himself to procure a pension for Bloom- 
field, and Mr Southey also took much interest in 
his welfare ; but his last days were embittered by 
ill-health and poverty. So severe were the suf- 
ferings of Bloomfield from continual headache 
and nervous irritability, that fears were entei^ 
tained for his reason, when, happily, death stepped 
in, and released him from ‘ the world’s poor strife. 
tie died at Shefford, in Bedfordshire, on the 19th 
of August 1823. The first remarkable feature in 
the poetry of this humble bard is the easy sniooth- 
ness and correctness of his versification. ^ His ear 
was attuned to harmony, and his taste to the 
beauties of expression, before he had learned any- 
thing of criticism, or had enjoyed opportunities 
for study; This may be seen from the opening of 
his principal poem : 

Humble Plecmres, 

O a>ine, blest Spirit ! whatsoe’er thou art, 

Thou kindling warmth that hover’st round my heart ; 
Sweet inmate, hail ! thou source of sterling joy, 

That poverty itself can not destroy, 

Be thou my Muse, and faithful still to me, 

Retrace the steps of wild obscurity. 

No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearse ; 

No Alpine wonders thunder through my verse, 

The roaring cataract, the snow-topt hill, 

Inspiring awe till breath itself stands still : 

Nature’s sublimer scenes ne’er charmed mine eyes, 

Nor science led me through the boundless skies ; 

From meaner objects far my raptures flow ; 

O point these raptures I bid my bosom glow, 

And lead my soul to ecstacies of praise 

For aE the blessings of my infant days 1 

Bear me through redons where gay Fancy dwells ; 

But mould to TrutMs fair form what memory tells. | 

Liv^ trifling incidents, and grace my song, 

That to the humblest menial belong ; 

To Mm whose drudgery unheeded goes, 

His joys unreckoned, as Ms cares or woes : 

Though joys and cares in every path are sown, 

And youthful minds have feeling of their own 
Quick-springing sorrows, transient as the dew, 
iSelights from trifles, trifles ever new. 

’Twas thus with Giles, meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour Ms portion, but M ^ na more : , 


Harvest. 

A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 

Where heaven’s munificence makes all things shew, 
O’er every field and golden prospect found, 

That glads the ploughman’s Sunday-moming’s round; 
When on some eminence he takes Ms stand. 

To judge the smiling produce of the land. 

Here Vanity slinks back, her head to hide ; 

What is there here to flatter human pride ? 

The towering fabric, or the dome’s loud roar, ■ 

And steadfast columns may astonish more. 

Where the charmed gazer long delighted stays, 

Yet traced but to the architect the praise ; 

Whilst here the veriest clown that treads the sod, 
Without one scruple gives the praise to God ; 

And twofold joys possess his raptured mind. 

From gratitude and admiration joined. 

Here midst the boldest triumphs of her worth. 

Nature herself invites the reapers forth ; 

Dares the keen sickle from its twelvemonth’s rest, 
And gives that ardour which in every breast 
From infancy to age alike appears, 

When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 

No rake takes here what Heaven to all bestows — 
Children of want, for you the bounty flows t 
And every cottage from the plenteous store 
Receives a burden nightly at its door. 

Hark ! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 
Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong, 

Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 

Bends o’er his work, and every sinew tries ; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at Ms feet, 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 

Come Health ! come Jollity ! light-footed come ; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 
Each heart awaits and hails you as its own ; 

Each moistened brow that scorns to wear a frown : 
The unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants strayed : 
E’en the domestic laughing dairymaid 
Hies to the field the general toil to share. ^ 

MeanwMle the farmer quits his elbow-chair, 

His cool brick floor, Ms pitcher, and Ms ease. 

And braves the sultry beams, pd gladly sees 
His gates thrown open, and his team abroad, 

The ready group attendant on his word 
To turn the swath, the quivering load to rear. 

Or ply the busy rake the land to clear. 

Summer’s light garb itself now cumbrous grown, 
yyh hi tMu doublet in the shade throws down : 
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Wkere oft the mastiff skulks with half-shut eye, 
And rouses at the stranger passing by ; 

While unrestrained the social converse flows, 

And every breast Love’s powerful impulse knows, 
And rival „wits with more than rustic grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face. 


I^asy HannaJu 

A spring, o’erhung 'v^uth many a flower, 

The gray sand dancing in its bed, 
Embanked beneath a hawthorn bower, 

Sent forth its waters near my head. 

A ro_sy lass approached my view ; 

I caught her blue eyes’ modest beam | 

The stranger nodded ^ How-d’ye-do ? ’ 

And leaped across the infant stream. 

The water heedless passed away ; 

With me her glowing image stayed j 
I strove, from that auspicious day, 

To meet and bless the lovely maid 
I met her where beneath our feet 

Through downy moss the wild thyme grew ; 
Nor moss elastic, flowers though sweet. 
Matched Hannah’s cheek of rosy hue. 

I met her where the dark woods wave, 

And shaded verdure skirts^ the plain ; 

And when the pale moon rising gave 
New glories to her rising train. 

From her sweet cot upon the moor, 

Our plighted vows to heaven are flown \ 
Truth made me welcome at her door, 

And rosy Hannah is my own. 


Lines addressed to my Children* 

Occasioned by a visit to Whittlebury Forest, Northamptonshire, 
in August 1800. 

Genius of the forest shades ! 

Lend thy power, and lend thine ear ; 

A stranger trod thy lonely glades. 

Amidst thy dark and boimding deer ; 

Inquiring childhood claims the verse, 

O let them not inquire in vain ; 

Be with me while I thus rehearse 
The glories of thy silvan reign. 

Thy dells by wintry currents worn, 

Secluded haunts, how dear to me I 

From all but nature’s converse bom, 

No ear to hear, no eye to see. 

Their honoured leaves the green oaks reared, 

And crowned the upland’s graceful swell ; 

While answering through the vale was heard 
Each distant heifer’s tinkling bell. 

Hail, greenwood shades, that, stretching far, 

Defy e’en summer’s noontide power*, 

When August in his burning car 
Withholds the clouds, withholds the shower. 

The deep -toned low from either hill, 

Down hazel aisles and arches green — 

The herd’s rude tracks from rill to rill — 

Roared echoing through the solemn scene. 

r 

From my charmed heart the numbers sprung, 
Though birds had ceased the choral lay ; 

I poured wild raptures from ijiy tongue, 

And gave delicious tears their w^ay. 

Then, darker shadows seeking still, 

Where human foot had seldom strayed, 

I read aloud to every hill 
Sweet Emma’s love, ‘ the Nut-brown Maid.’ 


Shaking his matted mane on high, 

The grazing colt would raise his head, 

Or timorous doe w’ould rushing fly, 

And leave to me her grassy bed ; 

Where, as the azure sky appeared 
Through bowers of ever-varying form, 

^Midst the deep gloom methought I heard 
The daring progress of the storm. 

How would each sweeping ponderous bough 
Resist, when straight the whirlwind cleave^ 
Dashing in strengthening eddies through 
A roaring wilderness of leaves ? 

How would the prone descending shower 
From the green canopy rebound ? 

How would the lowland torrents pour ? 

How deep the pealing thunder sound ? 

But peace was there : no lightnings blazed j 
No clouds obscured the face of heaven % 

Down each green opening while I gazed, 

My thoughts to home and you were given. 

Oh, tender minds ! in life’s gay mom. 

Some clouds must dim your coming day ; 

Yet bootless pride and falsehood scorn, 

And peace like this shall cheer your way. 

Now, at the dark wood’s stately side, 

Well pleased I met the sun again ; 

Here fleeting fancy travelled wide ; 

My seat was destined to the main. 

For many an oak lay stretched at length, 

Whose trunks — with bark no longer sheathed — 
Had reached their full meridian strength 
^Before your father’s father breathed ! 

Perhaps they ’ll many a conflict brave, 

And many a dreadful storm defy j 
Then, groaning o’er the adverse wave, 

Bring home the flag of victoiy. 

Go, then, proud oaks ; we meet no more I 
Go, grace the scenes to me denied, 

The white cliffs round my native shore, 

And the loud .ocean’s swelling tide. 


Description of a Blind Youth. 

For from his cradle he had never seen 
Soul-cheering sunbeams, or wild nature’s green. 

But all life’s blessings centre not in sight ; 

For Providence, that dealt him one long night, 

Had given, iii pity, to the blooming boy 
Feelings more exquisitely tuned to joy. 

Fond to excess was he of all that grew ; 

The morning blossom sprinkled o’er with dew, 
Across his path, as if in playful freak, 

Would dash his brow and weep upon his cheek ; 
Each varying leaf that bmshed where’er he came, 
Pressed to his rosy lip he called by name ; 

He grasped the saplings, measured every bough, 
Inhaled the fragrance that the spring’s months throw 
Profusely round, till his young heart confessed 
That all was beauty, and himself was blessed. 

Yet when he traced the wide extended plain, 

Dr clear brook side, he felt a transient pain j 
The keen regret of goodness, void of pride, 

To think he could hot roam without a guide. 

May~day -mtk the Muses. 


Banquet of an English Squire. 

Then came the jovial day, no streaks of red 
O’er .the broad portal of the morn were spread, 
But one high-sailing mist of dazzling white,' 

A screen of gossamer, a magic ligh|^ ^ 
Doomed instantly, by simplest shepherd’s ken, 
To reign a while, and be exhaled at ten. 
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O’er leaves, o’er blossoms, by hi 
Forth came the conquering sun, 

MiEions of dew-drops fell, yet millions himg, 

Like words of transport trembling on the tongue. 
Too strong for utterance. Thus the infant boy, 
With rosebud cheeks, and features tuned to joy, 
Weeps while he struggles with restraint or pain ; 
But change the scene, and make him laugh again, 
His heart rekindles, and his cheek appears 
A thousand times more lovely through his tears. 
From the first glimpse of day, a busy scene 
Was that high-swelling lawn, that destined green, 
Which shadowless expanded far and wide, 

The mansion's ornament, the hamlet’s pride ; 

To cheer, to order, to direct, contrive, 

Even old Sir Ambrose had been up at five ; ^ 
There his whole household laboured in his view — 
But light is labour where the task is new. 

Some wheeled the turf to build a grassy throne 
Round a huge thorn that spread his boughs alone, 
Rough-ringed and bold, as master of the place ; 
Five generations of the Higham race 


m Soldief^s Home. 

* The topic is trite, but in Mr Bloomfield's hands it almost assumes 
a character of novelty. Burnses Soldiers Return is not, to our taste, 
one whit superior.’ — Professor Wilson. 

My untried Muse shall no high tone assume, 

Nor strut in arms — farewell my cap and plume ! 

Brief be my verse, a task within my power j 
I tell my feelings in one happy hour ; 

But what an hour was that I when from the main 
I reached this lovely valley once again I 
A glorious harvest filled my eager sight, ^ 

Hdf shocked, half waving in a flood of light ; 

On that poor cottage roof where I was bom, 

The sun looked down as in life’s early mom. 

I gazed around, but not a soul appeared | 

I Sstened on the threshold, nothing heard ; 

I called my father thrice, but no one came | 

It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 

But an o’erpowering sense of peace and home, 

Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 

The door invitingly stood open wide ; 

I shook my dust, and set my staff aside. 

How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air, 

And take possession of my father’s chair I 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame. 

Appeared the rough initials of my name, 

Cut forty years before I The same old clock 
Struck &e same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
I never can forget A short breeze sprung. 

And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue. 

Caught the old dangling almanacs behind, 

And up they flew like banners in the wind ; 

Then gently, singly, down, down, down they went, 
And told of twenty years that I had spent 
Far from my native land. That instant came 
A robin on the threshold ; though so tame, 

At first he looked distrustful, almost shy. 

And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye, 

And seemed to say — past friendship to renew — 

* Ah ha ! old worn-out soldier, is it you?’ 

Through the room ranged the imprisoned humble bee^ 
And bombed, and bounced, and struggled to be free ; 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 

That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor ; 

That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy strayed, 

O’er undulating waves the broom had made ; 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 
That met us as we passed the Cape of Storms, 

Where high and loud they break, and peace comes 
never; 

They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 

But here was peace, that peace which home can yield | 
The grasshopper, the partridge in the field, 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 
The substitute for clarion, fife, and drum. 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still, 

On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 

And guessed some infant hand had placed it there, 
And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 

Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose ; 

My heart felt everything but calm repose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years. 

But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 

Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the past with shame and pain ; 

I raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmire, where the brave are lost 
On carnage, fire, and plunder long I mused, 

And cursed the murdering weapons I had used. 

Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 

One bespoke age, and one a child’s appeared. 

In stepped my father with convulsive start, 

And in an instant clasped me to his heart. 


Had pluck^ his flowers, and still he held his 
sway, 

Waved his white' head, and felt the breath of May. 
Some from the green-house ranged exotics round, 

To bask in open day on English ground : 

And ’midst them in a line of splendom drew 
Ix>ng wreaths and garlands gathered in the dew. 

Some spread the snowy canva^ propped on high, 
O’er-sheltering tables with their whole supply ; 

Some swung the biting scythe with merry face. 

And cropped the daisies for a dancing space ; 

Some rolled the mouldy barrel in his might, 

From prison darkness into cheerful light. 

And fenced him round with cans ; and others bore 
The creaking hamper with its costly store, 

Well corked, well flavoured, and well taxed, that 
came 

From Lusitanian mountains dear to fame, 

Whence Gama steered, and led the conquering way 
To eastern triumphs and the realms of day, 

A thousand minor tasks filled every hour, 

Till the sun gained the zenith of his power, 

When every path was thronged with old and young, 
And many a skylark in his strength upsprung 
To bid them welcome. Not a face was there 
But, for May-day at least, had banished care ; 

No cringeing looks, no pauper tales to tell, 

No timid glance — ^they knew their host too well — 
Freedom was there, and joy in every eye : 

Such scenes were England’s boast in days gone by. 
Beneath the thorn was good Sir Ambrose found, 

His guests an ample crescent formed around ; 

Nature’s own carpet spread the space between, 

Where blithe domestics plied in gold and green. 

The venerable chaplain waved his wand, 

And silence followed as he stretched his hand ; 

The deep carouse can never boast the bliss, 

The animation of a scene like this. 

At length the damasked cloths were whisked away 
Like fluttering sails upon a summer’s day ; 

The heyday of enjoyment found repose ; 

The worthy baronet majestic rose. 

They viewed him, while his ale was filling round, 

The monarch of his own paternal ground. 

His cup was full, and where the blossoms bowed 
Over his head, Sir Ambrose spoke aloud, 

Nor stopped a dainty form or phrase to cull. 

His heart elated, like his cup was full : 

‘Full be your hopes, and rich the crops that fall ? 
Health to my neighbours, happiness to alL’ 

Dull must that clown be, dull as winter’s sleet, 

Who would not instantly be on his feet : 

An echoing health to mingling shouts give place, 

‘Sir Ambrose Higham and his noble race ! ’ 

May-day udih tite Mnsss, 
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Close by Hm stood a little blue-eyed maid j 
And stooping to the child, the old man said ; 

* Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 

This is your uncle, Charles, come home from Spain.* 
The child approached, and with her fingers light, 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 

But why thus spin my tale — thus tedious be ? 
Happy old soldier I what *s the world to me 1 


JOHN LEYDEN, 

John Leyden (1775-1811), a distinguished ori- 
ental scholar as well as poet, was a native of 
Denholm, Roxburghshire. He was the son of 
humble parents, but the ardent Borderer fought 
his way to learning and celebrity. His parents, 
seeing his desire for instruction, determined to 
educate him for the church, and he was entered of 
Edinburgh College in the fifteenth year of his age. 
He made rapid progress ; was an excellent Latin 
and Greek scholar, and acquired also the French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, besides studying' 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. He became 
no mean proficient in mathematics and various 
branches of science. Indeed, every difficulty seemed 
to vanish before his commanding talents, his re- 
tentive memory, and robust application. His 
college vacations were spent at home ; and as his 
father's cottage afforded him little opportunity for 
quiet and seclusion, he looked out for accommoda- 
tions abroad. ^ In a wild recess,* says Sir Walter 
Scott, ' in the den or glen which gives name to the 
village of Denholnj, he contrived a sort of furnace 
for the purpose of such chemical experiments as 
he was adequate to performing. But his chief 
place of retirement was the small parish church, a 
gloomy and ancient building, generally believed 
in the neighbourhood to be haunted. To this 
chosen place of study, usually locked during week- 
days, Leyden made entrance by means of a window, 
read there for many hours in the day, and depos- 
ited his books and specimens in a retired pew. 
It was a well-chosen spot of seclusion, for the kirk 
— excepting during divine service — is rather a place 
of terror to the Scottish rustic, and that of Cavers 
was rendered more so by many a tale of ghosts 
and witchcraft of which it was the supposed scene, 
and to which Leyden, partly to indulge his humour, 
and partly to secure his retirement, contrived to 
make some modern additions. The nature of 
his abstruse studies, some specimens of natural 
history, as toads and adders, left exposed in their 
spirit-phials, and one or two practical jests played 
off upon the more curious of the peasantry, 
rendered his gloomy haunt not only venerated by 
the wise, but feared by the simple of the parish.* 
From this singular and romantic study, Leyden 
sallied forth, with his curious and various stores, 
to astonish his college associates. He already 
numbered among his friendsjihe most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of Edinburgh. On the 
expiration of his college studies, Leyden accepted 
the situation of tutor to the sons of Mr Campbell 
of Fairfield, whom he accompanied to the univer- 
sity of St Andrews. There he pursued his own 
researches connected with oriental learning, and 
in 1799, published a sketch of the Discoveries and 
SeUle 7 nents of the Europeans in Northern and 
Western Africa. He wrote also various copies 
of verses and translations from the northern and ! 
oriental languages, which he published in the Edin- 


burgh Magazine. In 1800, Leyden was ordained 
for the church. ^ He continued, however, to study 
and compose, and contributed to Lewis’s Tales of 
Wonder and Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, So ardent was he in assisting the editor 
of the Minstrelsy^ that he on one occasion walked 
between forty and fifty miles, and back again, for 
the sole purpose of visiting an old person who 
possessed an ancient historical ballad. His strong 
desire to visit foreign countries induced his friends 
to apply to government for some appointment for 
him connected with the learning and languages of 
the east. The only situation which they could 
procure was that of surgeon’s assistant; and in 
five or six months, by incredible labour, Leyden 
qualified himself, and obtained his diploma. ‘ The 
sudden change of his profession,* says Scott, ^ gave 
great amusement to some of his friends,* In 
December 1802, Leyden was summoned to join 
the Christmas fleet of Indiamen, in consequence 
of his appointment as assistant-surgeon on the 
Madras establishment He finished his poem, the 
Scenes of Infancy^ descriptive of his native vale, 
and left Scotland for ever. After his arrival at 
Madras, the health of Leyden gave way, and he 
was obliged to remove to Prince of Wales Island. 
He resided there for some time, visiting Sumatra 
and the Malayan peninsula, and amassing the 
curiou^ information concerning the language, litera- 
ture, and descent of the Indo-Chinese tribes, which 
afterwards enabled him to lay a most valuable 
dissertation, before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
Leyden quitted Prince of Wales Island, and was 
appointed a professor in the Bengal College. This 
was soon exchanged for a more lucrative appoint- 
ment, namely, that of a judge in Calcutta.^ His 
spare time was, - as usual, devoted to ^ oriental 
manuscripts and antiquities. ^ I may die in the 
attempt,’ he wrote to a friend, * but if I die without 
surpassing Sir William Jones a hundredfold in 
oriental learning, let never a tear for me profane 
the eye of a Borderer.* The possibility of an early 
death in a distant land often crossed the mind of 
the ambitious student In his Scenes of Infancy^ 
he expresses his anticipation of such an event : 

The silver moon at midnight cold and still, 

Looks, sad and silent, o’er yon western hill ; 

While large and pale the ghostly structures grow. 
Reared on the confines of the world below. 

Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot’s stream ? 

Is that blue light the moon’s, or tomb-fire’s gleam, 

By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 

The old deserted church of Hazelclean, 

Where slept my fathers in their natal clay, 

Till Teviot’s waters rolled their bones away ? 

Their feeble voices from the stream they raise — 

* Rash youth ) unmindful of thy early days, 

Why didst thou quit the peasant’s simple lot ? 

Why didst thou leave the peasant’s turf-built cot, . 

The ancient graves where all thy fathers lie, 

And Teviot’s stream that long has murmured by ? 

And we — when death so long has closed our eyes, 

How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise, 

And bear our mouldering bones across the main, 

From vales that knew our lives devoid of stain ? 

Rash youth, beware ! thy home-bred virtues save, 

And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave.* 

In 1811, Leyden accompanied the governor- 
general to Java. ^ His spirit of romantic ad- 
■ venture,* says Scott, ‘led him literally to rusf^ 

' upon death ; for, with another volunteer wh 
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attended the expedition, he threw himself into the 
sur^ in order to be the first Briton of the expedi- 
tion who should set foot upon Java. When the 
success of the well-concerted movements of the 
invaders had given them possession of the town 
of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill-omened 
precipitation, in his haste to examine a library, or 
rather a warehouse of books. The apartment had 
not been regularly ventilated, and either from 
this circumstance, or already affected by the fatal 
sickness peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he 
left the place, had a fit of shivering, and declared 
the atmosphere was enough to give any inort^ 
a fever. The presage was too just : he took his 
bed, and died in three days (August 28, i8ii), on 
the eve of the battle which gave Java to the 
British empire.’ The Poetical Remains of Leyden 
were published in 1819, with a Memoir, by the Rev. 
James Morton. Two new editions of his Poems 
appeared in 187$, the year of his centenary. Sir 
J. Malcolm and Sir W. Scott both honoured his 
memory with notices of his life and genius. Scott 
has alluded to his death in his Lord of the Isles : 

Scarba’s Isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Corrievreckan’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay ; 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more, 

His bright and brief career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 

That loved the light of song to pour : 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains. 

The allusion here is to a ballad by Leyden, 
entitled^ The Mermaidy the scene of which is laid 
at Corrievreckan, and which was published with 
another, The Cout of Keeldary in the Border 
Minstrelsy, His longest poem is his Scenes of 
Jnfan(yy descriptive of his native vale of Teviot. 
His versification is soft and musical ; he is an 
elegant rather than a forcible poet. His ballad 
strains are greatly superior to his Scenes of In- 
fancy (1803). Sir Walter Scott has praised the 
opening of The Mermaidy as exhibiting a power of 
numbers which, for mere melody of sound, has 
seldom been excelled in English poetry. 


TO iSsa 

How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 

The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 

The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to ^eer. 

By Cherical’s dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 

Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot loved while still a? child, 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendships smiled* 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave 1 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade! 

The perished bliss of youth’s first prime, 

That once so bright on fancy played. 

Revives no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime> 

I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring thoughts that soared sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 

Slave of the mine I thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear. 

A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 

That once were guiding stars. to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear I 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

F or thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that loved me true I 
I crossed the tedious ocean -wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart ; the grave, 

■ Dark and untimely, met my view — 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave 1 

Ha ! com’st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 

Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death was borne ? 

From love, from friendship, country, tom. 

To memory’s fond regrets the prey ; 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn I 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay I 


From the ‘ Mennaidl 

On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee I 

How softly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea I 

But softer floating o’er the deep, 

The mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay, 

That charmed the dancing waves to sleep, 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 

Aloft the purple pennons wave, 

As, parting gay from Crinan’s shore, 

From Morven’s wars, the seamen brave 
Their gallant chieftain homeward bore. 

In youth’s gay bloom, the brave Macphail 
Still blamed the lingering bark’s delay : 

For her he chid the flagging sail, 

The lovely maid of Colonsay. 

*And raise,’ he cried, ‘ the song of love^ 
The maiden sung with tearful smile, 

When first, o’er Jura’s hills to rove. 

We left afar the lonely isle I 
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The murmurs sink by slow de^ees, 

No more the waters round him rave 5 
Lulled by the music of the seas, 

He lies within a coral cave. . . • 

No form he saw of mortal mould ; 

It shone like ocean’s snowy foam ; 

Her ringlets waved in living gold, 

Her mirror crystal, pearl the comb. 

Her pearly comb the siren took. 

And careless bound her tresses wild ; 
Still o’er the mirror stole her look, 

As on the wondering youth she smiled* 

Like music from the greenwood tree. 

Again she raised the melting lay ; 

^ Fair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me, 
And leave the maid of Colonsay? 

^ Fair is the crystal hall for me 
. With rubies and with emeralds set; 

And sweet the music of the sea 

Shall sing, when we for love are met. 

* How sw^eet to dance with gliding feet 

Along the level tide so green, 

Responsive to the cadence sweet 

That breathes along the moonlight scene 

* And soft the music of tlie main 

Rings from the motley tortoise-shell, 
While moonbeams o’er the watery plain 
Seem trembling in its fitful swell.’ . . , 

Proud swells her heart ! she deems at last 
To lure him with her silver tongue, 

And, as the shelving rocks she passed, 

She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 

In , softer, sweeter strains she sung. 

Slow gliding o’er the moonlight l^ay. 
When light to land the chieftain sprung. 
To hail the maid of Colonsay. 

O sad the hlermaid’s gay notes fell, 

And sadly sink remote at sea I 
So sadly mounis the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 

And ever as the year returns, 

The charm-bound sailors know the day ; 
For sadly still the Mermaid mourns 
The lovely chief of Colonsay. ‘ 


" When on this ring of ruby red 

Shall die,” she said, “the crimson hue, 
Know that thy favourite fair is dead, 

Or proves to thee and love untrue.” * 

Now, lightly poised, the rising oar 
Disperses wide the foamy spray, 

And echoing far o’er Crinan’s shore, 
Resounds the song of Colonsay t 

* Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowy seas, 

Before" my love, sweet western gale I 

^ Where the wave is tinged with red, 

And the russet sea-leaves grow, 
Mariners, with prudent dread, 

Shun the shelving reefs below. 

* As you pass through Jura’s sound. 

Bend your course by Scarba’s shore j 
Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 

Where Corrievreckan’s surges roar 1 

‘ If from that unbottomed deep, 

With wrinkled form and wreathed train. 
O’er the verge of Scarba’s steep. 

The sea-snake heave his snowy mane, 

‘ Unwarp, unwind his oozy coils, 
Sea-green sisters of the main, 

And in the gulf where ocean boils, 

The unwieldy wallowing monster chain. 

* Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas, 

Before my love, sweet western gale I * 

Thus all to soothe the chieftain’s woe, 

Far from the maid he loved so dear, 
The song arose, so soft and slow, 

He seemed her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he paces o’er, 

Impatient for the rising day, 

And still from Crinan's moonlight shore, 
He turns his eyes to Colonsay. 


The moonbeams crisp the curling surge, 
That streaks with foam the ocean green 
While forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Henry Kirke White, a young poet, who has 
accomplished more by the example of his life than 
by his writings, was a native of Nottingham, 
where he was born on the 21st of August 1785. 
His father was a butcher— an ‘ungentle craft, ^ 
which, however, has had the honour of giving to 
England one of its most distinguished churchmen, 
Cardinal \Volsey, and the two poets, Akenside 
and White. Henry was a rhymer and a student 
from his earliest years. He assisted at his father's 
business for some time, but in his fourteenth year 
was put apprentice to a stocking-weaver. Dislik- 
ing, as he said, ‘the thought of spending seven 
years of his life in shining and folding up stock- 
ings, he wanted something to occupy his brain, 
and he felt that he should be wretched if he con- 
tinued longer at this trade, or indeed in anything 
except one of the learned professions.' He was at 
length placed in an attorney’s office, and applying 


That sea-maid’s form, of pearly light, 
Was whiter than the downy spray. 
And round her bosom, heaving bright, 
Her glossy yellow ringlets play. 


Borne on a foamy crested wave, 

She reached amain the bounding prow, 

Then clasping fast the chieftain brave. 

She, plunging, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long beside thy feigned bier, 

The monks the prayer of death shall say 

And long for thee, the fruitless tear, 

Shall weep the maid of Colonsay I 

But downward like a powerless corse, 

The eddying waves the chieftain bear ; 

He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters murmuring in his ear. 
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gross in Greek. At the same time he acquired a „ 

knowledge of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, learning’s sacred Hame, 

and even applied himself to the acquisition of some iP C^ranta s bowers the youthful poet came ; 
of the sciences. His habits of study and appli- Unconquered powers the immortd mind displayed., 
cation were unremitting. A London magazine, anxious thoj^ht the We decays 

called the Precepiop h^^ng proposed The mart:^ stSt fold and 

prize-themes for the youth of both _ sexes Henry oh I genius, taste, and piety sincL, 

became a candidate, and while only in his fifteenth Xoo early lost midst studies too severe ! 

year, obtained a silver medal for a translation Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen 

from Horace ; and the following year a pair of He told the tale, and shewed what White had been • 

twelve-inch globes for an imaginary tour from Lon- Nor told in vain. Far o’er the Atlantic wave ^ 

don to Edinburgh. He next became a corres- A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave s 

pondent in the Monthly Mirror^ and was intro- On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

duced to the acquaintance of Mr Capel Lofft and raised this fond memorial to his fame, 

of Mr Hill, the proprietor of the above periodical t> t , ... 

Their encouragement induced him to prepare a also consecrated some beautiful lines to 

volume of poems for the press, which appeared in ,5 of White. The poetry of Henry was 

1803. The longest piece in the collection is a written before his twentieth year, and hence 
descriptive poem in the style of Goldsmith, en- not be severely judged. If compared, 

titled Clifton Grove, which shews a remarkable however, with the strains of Cowley or Chatterton 
proficiency in smooth and elegant versification oarlier age, it will be seen to be inferior in 

and language. In his preface to the volume, indications are given of great future 

Henry had stated that the poems were the produc- Whether force and originality would 

tion of a youth of seventeen, published for the manhood and learning, is a point 

purpose of facilitating his future studies, and which, notwithstanding the example of Byron— 
enabling him ‘ to pursue those inclinations which different mind— may fairly be doubted. It 

might one day place him in an honourable station enough, however, for Henry Kirke White to 
in the scale of society.’ Such a declaration should afforded one of the finest examples on record 

have disarmed the severity of criticism ,* but the talent and perseverance devoted to 

volume was contemptuously noticed in the Monthly purest and noblest objects. 

Review, and Henry felt the most exquisite pain 

from the unjust and ungenerous critique. Fortu- ToanEarlv PHmros/> 

nately, the volume fell into the hands of Southey, ^ 

who wrote to the young poet to encourage him, offspring of a dark and sullen sire ? 

and other friends sprung up to succour his genius, modest form, so delicately fine, 

and procure for him what was the darling object 
of his ambition, admission to the university of 

Cambridge.^ His opinions for some time inclined Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter^s 
to deism, without any taint of immorality ; but a way, 

fellow-student put into his hands Scott’s Force of And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 

Truth, and he soon became a decided convert to bank he threw 

the spirit and doctrines of Christianity. He re** mark his victory. 

promulgation ^is low vale, the promise of the year, 
of them, and the Re\ . Mr Simeon, Cambridge, Serene, thou openest to the nippine eale. 


Sonnet. 

What art thou, Mighty One ! and where thy seat ? 
Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands, 
And thou dost bear within thine awful hands 
The rolling thunders and the lightnings fieet ; 

Stem on thy dark-wrought car of cloud and wind, 
Thou guid St the northern storm at night’s dead 
noon. 

Or, on the red vring of the fierce monsoon, 
Disturb’st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar span 
Dost thou repose ? or in the solitude ‘ 
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Of sultry tacts, where the lone caravan 
Hears nightly howl the tiger^s hungry brood ? 
Vain thought I the confines of Ms throne to trace 
Who glows through all the fields of boimcEess space. 

TAe Star of Bethlehem, 

When marshalled on the nightly plain. 

The glittering host bestud the sky; 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 

Hark I hark I to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks, 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud — the night was dark ; 

The ocean yawned — ^and rudely Mowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 

Beep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose, 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all. 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and dangers’ thrall, 

It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moored — my perils o’er. 

I’ll sing, first in night’s diadem, 

For ever and for evermore, 

The Star— the Star of Bethlehem. 


Britain a Thousand Years Hence, 

Where now is Britain ? — Where her laurelled naiues, 
Her palaces and halls? Dashed in the dust. ^ \ " 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, f 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back " ! ' 

To primitive barbarity. Again, V- 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream ^ * 

Of bloody superstition hollow rings, ' 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. — Her bards 
Sing in a language that hath perished ; 

And their wild harps, suspended o’er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 

Meanwhile the arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then perchance 
Some bold adventurer, filled with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 

Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever ploughed before — espies the cliffs 
Of fallen Albion. — ^Tb the land unknown 
He journeys joyful ; and perhaps descries 
Some vestige of her ancient stateliness ; 

Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook, 

Far from the civil world : and sagely sighs 
And moralises on the state of man. 


The Christiad. 

Concluding stanzas, written shortly before his death. 


JAMES GRAHAME. 


Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
"The lyre which I in early days have strung ; 

And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour. 

On the dark C37press ; and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpings now are o’er, 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard 
no more. 


And must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 

Shall 1 no more reanimate the lay ? 

Oh I Thou who visitest the sons of men, 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 

One little space prolong my mournful day ; 

One little lapse suspend thy last decree ! 

I am a youthful traveller in the way, 

And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am 
free. 


JAMES GRAHAME. 

The Rev. James GRAHAMEwas born in Glas- 
gow in the year 1765. He studied the law, and 
practised at the Scottish bar for several years, but 
afterwards took orders in the Church of England, 
and was successively curate of Shipton, in Glou- 
cestershire, and of Sedgefield, in the county of 
Durham. Ill-health compelled him to abandon 
his curacy when his virtues and talents had at- 
tracted notice and rendered him a popular and 
useful preacher ; and on revisiting Scotland, he 
died on the 14th of September i8ii. The works 
of Grahame consist of Mar}\ Queen of Scotland^ a 
dramatic poem published in 1801 ; The Sabbath 
(1804), Sabbath Walks (1805), Biblical Pictures^ 
The Birds of Scotland and British Georgies 

.(1809), all in blank verse. The Sabbath is the 
' best of his productions, and the Georgies the least 
interesting; for though the latter contains some 
fine descriptions, the poet is too minute and too 
practical in his -rural lessons. The amiable per- 
sonal feelings of the author constantly appear. He 
thus warmly and tenderly apostrophises nis native 
country : 

Apostrophe to Scotland, 

I How pleasant came thy rushing, silver Tweed, 

I Upon my ear, when, after roaming long 

In southern plains, I ’ve reached thy lovely bank ! 

! How bright, renowned Sark, thy little stream, 

Like ray of columned light chasing a shower, 

Would cross my homeward path; how sweet the 
sound, 

When I, to hear the Boric tongue’s reply, 

W^ould ask thy well-known name ! 

And must I leave, 

Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dales. 

Each haunted by its wizard stream, o’erhung 
With all the varied charms of bush and tree ? 

Aaid must I leave the friends of youthful years, 

And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land, 

And learn to love the music of strange tongues I 
Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues, 
x\nd mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land : 

But to my parchM mouth’s roof cleave this tongue, 

My fancy fade into the yellow leaf, 

And this oft -pausing heart forget to throb, 

If, Scotland, thee and thine 1 e’er forget. 
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affords an interesting illustration of his character. Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
He had not prefixed his name to the work, nor Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set ffee, 

acquainted his family with the secret of its com- Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 

position, and taking a copy of the volume home ^ stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

with him one day, he left it on the table. His hlis iron-pmed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

wife began reading it, while the sensitive author' chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 

walked up and down the room ; and at length she •' ^ P°°’^ day- 

1. 1 5 • i. • r ii. jj* ® un other days, the man of toil IS doomed 

broke out into praise of the poem, adding : ‘ Ah eat his joyless bread, lonelyrthr^d 

James, if you could but produce a poem ike this ! Both seat and board, screened from the winter’s cold 
The joyful acknowledgment of his being the apthor And summer’s heat by nemhbonrin? hedee or tree s 
was then made, no doubt with the most exquisite But on this day, embosomed in his homeT 

pleasure on both sides. Grahame in some respects He shares the frugal meal with those he ioves ; 

resembles Cowper. He has no humour or satire, With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 

it is true, and he has many prosaic lines, but the Of giving thanks to God — not thanks of form, 

same powers of close and happy observation A word and a grimace, but reverently, 

which the poet of Olney applied to English scenery, covered face and upward earnest eye. 

were directed by Grahame to that of Scotland, Hail, Sabbath I thee I hail, the poor man’s day ; 

and both were strictly devout and national poets. pech^ic now has leave to breathe 

There is no author, excepting Burns or Scott, wif*u smoke ; 

whom an intelligent Scotsman, resident abroad, He 1 

would read with more delight than Grah^e. The in each green trefthat proudFy^^ea^The tough, 

ordinary features of the Scottish landscape^ he As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 

portrays truly and distinctly, without exaggeration, Around the roots ; and while he thus surveys 

and often imparting to his descriptions a feeling With elevated joy each rural charm, 

of tenderness or solemnity. He was content with He hopes — yet fears presumption in the hope — • 

humble things ; but he paints the charms of a To reach those realms where Sabbath never ends, 

retired cottage-life, the sacred calm of a Sabbath his steps a welcome sound recalls : 

morning, a walk in the fields, or even a bird’s nest, Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 

with such unfeigned delight and accurate observa- Fills aU the air, inspiring joyful awe : 

tion, that the reader is constrained to see and feel Slowly the throng tnoveso’er the tomb-paved ground j 

with his author, to rejoice in the elements of poetry r J 4.1. 

and mpdirntinn tKnt orA Ued by the thoughtless boy, and he who breatjies 

u \ scattered around him, With pain, and eyes the new-made grave, well pleased: 

h ^ objects, and ^ m those These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 

humane and pious sentiments which impart to The house of God-- these, spite of all their ais, 

eternal nature a moral interest and beauty, A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 

The rehgion^ of Grahame was not sectarian ; he They enter in j a placid stillness reigpnis, 

was equally impressed with the lofty ritual of the Until the man of God, worthy the name, 

English church, and the simple, hill- worship of the Opens the book, and reverentially 

Covenanters. He is sometimes gloomy in his The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. ^ 

seriousness, from intense religious anxiety or organ breathes its distant thunder-notes, ■ 

sympathy with his fellow-men suffering under swells into a diap^on full : 

oppression or misfortune, but he has less of this harp with harp, 

harsh fruit voice of psalms ; harmoniously attuned 

•* The various voices blend ; the long-drawn aisles, 

Picked from the thorns and briers of reproof, At every close, the lingering strain prolong. , . * 

than his brother-poet Cowper. Hjp prevailin^^ Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly ttooiie, 

5.» i. .tat of toplidt ™. i, .h, of g™X;. -5S5d?lon.d 

To slumber, save the tinkling cf the rill, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon’s cry, 

Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jesse’s son ; 

Or sheds a tear o’er him to Egypt sold, 

And wonders why he weeps : the volume closed, 
With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson conned 
With meikle care beneath the lowly roof. 

Where humble lore is learnt, where humble worth 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd-boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 
j Till on the heights he marks the straggling bands 
I Returning homeward from the house of prayer. 

I' In peace they home resort. Oh, blissful day^ ! 

! When all men Worship God as conscience wills* 

. ■' Earv other. times our fathe.rs’ ..grancisires 'knew^ ' y 
I A virtuous race to godliness devote. 


J^rom ‘ The Sabhathl 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yester-morn bloomed waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear — the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

Calmness seems throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale ; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings Peace o’er yon village broods 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s £n 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 


A Summer Sabbath Walk* 

Delightful is this loneliness ; it calms 
My heart ; pleasant the cool beneath these elms 
That throw across the stream a moveless shade. 
Here nature in her midnoon whisper speaks ; 

How peaceful every sound i —the ringdove’s plaint, 
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Peace to thy spirit, that now looks on me 
Perhaps with greater pity th^ I felt 
To see thee wandering darkling on thy way ! 

But let me quit this melancholy spot, 

And roam where nature gives a parting smile. 

As yet the bluebells linger on the sod 

That copse the sheepfold ring; and in the woods 

A second blow of many flowers appears, 

Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume. 

But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn’s brow. The ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leafed thorn ; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load ; the hazel hangs 
With auburn bunches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o’erflow 
The leaf-strewn banks ; oft, statue-like, I gaze, 

In vacancy of thought, upon that stream. 

And chase, with dreaming eye, the eddying foam, 

Or rowan’s clustered branch, or harvest sheaf, 

Borne rapidly adown the dizzying flood. 


Moaned from the forest’s gloomiest retreat, 

While every other woodland lay is mute. 

Save when the wren flits from her down-coved nest, 
And from the root-sprigs trills her ditty clear — 

The grasshopper’s oft-pausing chirp — the buzz, 
Angrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee, 

That soon as loosed booms with full twang away — 
The sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 
Scared from the shallows by my passing tread. 
Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 
Watches his time to spring ; or from above, 

Some feathered dam, purveying ’mong the boughs, 
Darts from her perch, and to her plumeless brood 
Bears off the prize. Sad emblem of man’s lot I 
He, giddy insect, from his native leaf 
(Where safe and happily he might have lurked), 
Elate upon ambition’s gaudy wings, 

Forgetful of his origin, and worse, 

Unthinking of his end, flies to the stream, 

And if from hostile vigilance he ’scape, 

Buoyant he flutters but a little while, 

Mistakes the inverted image of the sky 

For heaven itself, and, sinking, meets his fate. . . . 

Again I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discerned ; 
Woodless its banks, but green with ferny leaves, 

And thinly strewed with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, when the downward sun has left the glens, 
Each mountain’s rugged lineaments are^ traced 
Upon the adverse slope, where stalks gigantic 
The shepherd’s shadow thrown athwart the chasm, 
As on the topmost ridge he homeward hies. 

How deep the hush ! the torrent’s channel dry," 
Presents a stony steep, the echo’s haunt. 

But hark a plaintive sound floating along ! 

T'is from yon heath-roofed shieling ; now it dies 
Away, now rises full ; it is the song 
Which He, who listens to the hallelujahs 
Of choiring seraphim, delights to hear ; 

It is the music of the heart, the voice 
Of venerable age, of guileless youth. 

In kindly circle seated on the ground 
Before their wicker-door. Behold the man ! 

The grandsire and the saint ; his silvery locks 
Beam in the parting ray ; before him lies. 

Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open book, 

His comfort, stay, and ever-new delight ; 

While heedless at a side, the lisping boy 
Fondles the lamb that nightly shares his couch. 

Autumn Sabbath Walk. 

When homeward bands their several ways disperse, 

I love to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest, to wander round from tomb to tomb. 

And think of some who silent sleep below. - 
Sad sighs the wind that from these ancient elms 
Shakes showers of leaves upon the withered grass : 
The sere and yellow wreaths, with eddying sweep, 
Ffll up the furrows ’tween the hillocked graves. 

But list that moan J ’tis the poor blind man’s dog, 
His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 
The master and the friend — conjunction rare 1 
A man, indeed, he was of gentle soul, 

Though bred to brave the deep : the lightning’s flash 
Had dimmed, not closed, his mild but sightless eyes. 
He was a welcome guest through all his range-r- 
It was not wide — no dog would bay a.t him ; 
Children would run to meet him on his way, 

And lead him to a sunny seat, and cHmb 
His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. ^ 

Then would he teach the elfins how to plait 
The rasby cap and crown, or sedgy ship : 

And I have seen him lay bis tremulous hand 
Upoaa their heads, while silent moved his lips. 


A Winter Sabbath Walk, 

How dazzling white the snowy scene ! deep, deep 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath day — 

Not even a footfall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain ; 

Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged the whirled drift has almost reached 
The powdered keystone of the churchyard porch. 
Mute hangs the hooded bell ; the tombs lie buried ; 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o’er : the clouds disperse, 
And shew the sun, hung o’er the welkin’s verge. 
Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. Now is the time 
To visit nature in her grand attire. 

Though perilous the mountainous ascent, 

A noble recompense the danger brings. 

How beautiful the plain stretched far below, 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leafless wood I 
But what the beauty of the plain, compared 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned, 

Holding joint rule with solitude divine^ 

Among yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold ? 

There silence dwells profound ; or if the cry 
Of high-poised eagle break at times the hush, 

The mantled echoes no response return. 

But let me now explore the deep -sunk delL 
No foot-print, save the covey’s or the flock’s, 

Is seen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 

Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunts, 
Nor linger there too long : the wintry day 
Soon closes ; and full oft a heavier fall, 

Heaped by the blast, fills up the sheltered glen. 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way I Oh, then, 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spot, 
And keep them on the bleak hill’s stormy side, 
Where nighPwinds sweep the gathering drift away 
So the great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
From faithless pleasures, full into the storms 
Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 

Until at length the vernal sun looks forth, 
Bedimmed with showers ; then to the pastures gree 
He brings them where the quiet waters gMe, 

The stream of life, the Siloah of the soul. 


To My Son, 

Twice has the sun commenced his annual round. 
Since first thy footsteps tottered o’er the ground ; 
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Lo I where the heathy with withering t»ahe grown 
o’er. 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbonring pcwri 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears | 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o^er the land, and rob the blighted rye 2 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil | 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soU 5 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shad^ 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betrayed by man, then left for man to scorn ; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 

Exposing most, when most it ^Ids distress. 

The poet was put apprentice in his fourteenth 
year to a surgeon, and afterwards practised in 
Aldborough ; but his prospects were so gloomy, 
that he abandoned his profession, and proceed^ 
to London as a literary adventurer. His whole 
stock of money amounted to only three pounds. 
Having completed some poetical pieces, he offered 
them for publication, but they were rejected. In 
the course of the year, however, he issued a poeti- 
cal epistle, The CancMaUj addressed to the authors 
of the Monthly Review, It was coldly received, 
and his publisher failing at the same time, the 
young poet was plunged into great perplexity and 
want. He wrote to the premier, Lord North, to 
Lord-chancellor Thurlow, and to other noble- 
men, requesting assistance ; but in no case was 
an answer returned. At length, when his affairs 
were desperate, he applied to Edmund Burke, and 
in a modest yet manly statement disclosed to him 
the situation in which he stood. Burke received 
him into his own house, and exercised towards 
him the most generous hospitality. While under 
his happy roof, the poet met Mr Fox, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others of the statesman's distin- 
^ished friends. In the same year (1781) he pub- 
lished his poem The Library^ which was favour- 
ably noticed by the critics. Lord Thurlow— who 
now, as in the case of Cowper, came with tardy 
notice and ungraceful generosity — ^invited him to 
! breakfast, and at parting presented him with a 
; bank-note for a hundred pounds. Crabbe entered 
into sacred orders, and was licensed as curate to 
! the rector of his native parish of Aldborough. In 
I a short time, Burke procured for him the situation 
I of chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
' Castle. This was a great advancement for the 
poor poet, and he never afterwards was in fear of 
want. He seems, however, to have felt all the ills 
of dependence on the great, and in his poem of 
The Patron, and other parts of his writings, has 
' strongly depicted the evils of such a situation. In 
' 1783 appeared The Village^ which had been seen 
and corrected by Johnson and Burke. Its success 
was instant and complete. Some of the descrip- 
tions in the poem — as that of the parish workhouse 
— ^were copied into all the periodicals, and took 
that place in our national literature which they 
still retain. Thurlow presented him with two 
small livings then in his gift, telling him at the 


Smce first thy tongue was tuned to bless nune ear, 
3y faltering out the name to fathers dear. 

Oh I nature’s language, with her looks combined, 
More precious far than periods thrice refined I 
Oh I sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

I pri^e you more tha.n beauty’s rnagic smile ; 

Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 

I gaze with bliss unmingled with alarm. 

Ah, no ! full oft a boding horror fiies^ 

Athwart my fancy, uttering fateful cries. 

Almighty Power I his harmless life defend, 

And, if we part,’ ’gainst me the mandate send. 

And yet a wish will rise— would I might Hve, 

Till added years his memory firmness give I 
For, oh I it would a joy in death impart 
To think I still survived within his heart ; 

To think he ’ll cast, midway the vale of years, 

A retrospective look bedimmed with tears, 

And tell, regretful, how I looked and spoke ; 

What walks I loved, where grew my favourite oak; 
How gently I would lead him by the hand; 

How gently use the accent of command ; 

What lore I taught him, roaming wood and wild, 
And how the man descended to the child ; 

How well I loved with him, on Sabbath mom, 

To hear the anthem of the vocal thorn, 

To teach religion, unallied to strife, 

And trace to him the way, the truth, the life. 

But far and further still my view I bend, 

And now I see a child thy steps attend ; 

To yonder churchyard- wall thou tak’st thy way, 
While round thee, pleased, thou see’st the infant play 
Tlien lifting him, while tears suffuse thine eyes, 
Pointing, thou tell’st him, * There thy grandsire lies.’ 


The Thanksgiving off Cape Trafalgar, 

Upon the high, yet gently rolling wave, 

The floating tomb that heaves above the brave. 

Soft sighs the gale that late tremendous roared, 
Whelming the wretched remnants of the sword. 
And now the cannon’s peaceful thunder calls 
The victor bands to mount their wooden walls, 
And from the ramparts, where their comrades fell. 
The mingled strain of joy and grief to swell ; 

Fast they ascend, from stem to stem they spread, 
And crowd the engines whence the lightnir^s sped 
The white-robed priest his upraised hands extends 
Hushed is each voice, attention leaning bends ; 
Then from each prow the grand hosannas rise. 
Float o’er the deep, and hover to the skies. 

Heaven filL each heart \ yet home vdlloft intrude, 
And tears of love celestial joys exclude. 

The wounded man, who hears the soaring strain, 
Lifts his pale vis^e, and forgets his pain ; 

While parting spirits, mingling with the lay. 

On hallelujahs wing their heavenward way. 


GEORGE CRABBE. 

The Rev. George Crabbe, whom Byron has 
characterised as ^ Nature’s sternest painter, yet 
the best,' was of humble origin, and born at 
Aldborough, in Suffolk, on the Christmas-eve of 
3754. His father was collector of the salt-duties, 
or salt-master, as he was termed, and though 
of poor circumstances and violent temper, he 
exerted himself to give George a superior educa- 
tion. It is pleasing to know that the old man 
lived to reap his reward, in witnessing the celebrity 
of his son, and to transcribe, with parental fond- 
ness, in his own handwriting, the poem of The 
Library, Crabbe has described the unpromising 
scene of his nativity with his usual force and 
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same time, with an oath, that he was as like Parson | 
Adams as twelve to a dozen. The poet now ' 
married a young lady of Suffolk, the object of 
an early attachment, and taking the curacy of 
Stathern, adjoining Belvoir Castle, he bade adieu 
to the ducal mansion^ and transferred himself to 
the humble parsonage in the village. Four happy 
years were spent in this retirement, when the poet 
obtained the exchange of his two small livings in ^ 
Dorsetshire for two of superior value in the vale 
of Belvoir. Crabbe remained silent as a poet for 
many years. ^ Out of doors, ^ says his son, ‘ he had 
always some object in view — a flower, or a pebble, 
or his note-book in his hand ; and in the house, 
if he was not writing, he was reading. He read 
aloud very often, even when walking, or seated by 
the side of his wife in the huge old-fashioned one- 
horse chaise, heavier than a modern chariot, in 
which they usually were conveyed in their little 
excursions, and the conduct of which he, from 
awkwardness and absence of mind, prudently re- 
linquished to my mother on all occasions.’ In 
1807 he published his Parish Register , which had 
been previously submitted to Mr Fox, and parts 
of this poem— especially the story of Phcebe 
Dawson — ^were the last compositions of their kind 
that ‘engaged and amused the capacious, the 
candid, the benevolent mind of this great man.^ 
The success of this work was not only decided, 
but nearly unprecedented. In 1810 he came for- 
ward with The Borough^ a poem of the same class, 
and more connected and complete ; and two years 
afterwards he produced Tales in Verse, con- 
taining perhaps the finest of all his humble but 
happy delineations of life and character. ‘The 
public voice,* says His biographer, ‘was again highly 
favourable, and some of these relations were 
spoken of with the utmost warmth of commenda- 
tion, as, The Parting HoCir, The Patron, Edward 
Shore, and The Confidant/ In 1814, the Duke 
of Rutland appointed him to the living of Trow- 
bridge, in Wiltshire, and he went thither to reside. 
His income amounted to about ;£8oo per annum, a 
large portion of which he spent in charity. He 
still continued his attachment to literature, and in 
1817 and 1818 was engaged on his last great work. 
The Tales of the HalL ‘ He fancied that autumn 
was, on the whole, the most favourable seaspn for 
him in the composition of poetry ; but there was 
something in the effect of a sudden fall of snow 
that appeared to stimulate him in a very extra- 
ordinary manner.’ In 1819, the Tales 
lished by Mr Murray, who, for them and the re- 
maining copyright of all Crabbe’s previous poems, 
gave the munificent sum of ^3000. In an account 
of the negotiation for the sale of these copyrights, 
written by Moore for the life of his brother-poet, 
we have the following amusing illustration of 
Crabbe’s simplicity of manner : ‘When he received 
the bills for ;£30oo, we — Moore and Rogers — 
earnestly advised that he should, without delay, 
deposit them in some safe hands ; but no — he 
must “take them with him to Trowbridge, and 
shew them to his son John. They would hardly 
believe in his good-luck at home if they did not 
see the bills.” On his way down to Trowbridge, 
a friend at Salisbury, at whose house he rested — 
Mr Everett, the banker — seeing that he carried 
these bills loosely in his waistcoat pocket, re- 
quested to be allowed to take charge of them for 
him ; but with equal ill success. “ There was no 


fear,” he said, “ of his losing them, and he must 
shew them to his son John,;”’ ' Another poetical 
friend, Thomas Campbell, who met him at this 
time in London, remarks of him : ‘ His mildness 
in literary argument struck me with surprise in so 
stern a poet of nature, and I could not but contrast 
the unassumingness of his manners with the origin- 
ality of his powers. In what may be called the 
ready-money small-talk of conversation, his facility 
might not perhaps seem equal to the known 
calibre of his talents ; but in the progress of con- 
versation, I recollect remarking that there was a 
vigilant shrewdness that almost eluded you, by 
keeping its watch so quietly.’ This fine remark is 
characteristic of Crabbe’s genius, as well as of his 
manners. It gathered its, materials slowly and 
silently with intent but unobtrusive observation. 
The Tales of the Hall were received with that 
pleasure and approbation due to an old and 
established favourite, but with less enthusiasm 
than some of his previous works. In 1822, the now 
venerable poet paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott in 
Edinburgh j and it is worthy of remark, that, as 
to the city itself, he soon got wearied of the New 
Town, but could amuse himself for ever in the 
Old. His latter years were spent in the discharge 
of his clerical duties, and in the enjoyment of 
social intercourse. His attachment to botany and 
geology seemed to increase with age ; and at 
three-score and ten, he was busy, cheerful, and 
affectionate. His death took place at Trowbridge 
on the 3d of February 1832, and his parishioners 
erected a monument to his memory in the church 
of that place, where he had officiated for nineteen 
years. A complete collection of his works, with 
some new pieces and an admirable memoir, was 
published in 1834 by his son, the Rev. G. Crabbe. 

The Village, Parish Register, and shorter tales 
of Crabbe, are his most popular productions. The 
Tales of the Hall are less interesting. They 
relate principally to the higher classes of society, 
and the poet was not so happy in describing their . 
peculiarities as when supporting his character of 
the poet of the poor. Some of the episodes, how- 
ever, are in his best style — Sir Owen Dale, Ruth, 
Ellen, and other stories, are all maiked with the 
peculiar genius of Crabbe. The redeeming and 
distinguishing feature of that genius was its 
'fidelity to hature, even when it was dull and 
unprepossessing. His power of observation and 
description might be limited, but his pictures have 
all the force of dramatic representation, and may 
be compared to those actual and existing models 
which the sculptor or painter works from, instead 
of vague and general conceptions. They are 
often too true, and human' nature being exhibited 
in its naked reality, with all its defects, and 
not through the bright and alluring medium of 
romance or imagination, our vanity is shocked 
and our pride mortified. The personal circum- 
stances and experience of the poet affected the 
bent of his genius. He knew how untrue and 
absurd were the pictures of rural life which figured 
in poetry. His own youth was dark and painful — 
spent in low society, amidst want and misery, 
irascible gloom and passion. Latterly, he had 
more of the comforts and elegancies of social life 
at his command than Cowper, his rival as a 
domestic painter. He not only could have 
‘ wheeled his sofa round,’ ‘ let fall^ the curtains, 

I and, with the bubbling and loud hissing um^ on 
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the table, ‘welcome peaceful evening in,’ but the 

amenities of refined and intellectual society were 
constantly present with him, or at his call. Yet 
he did not, like Cowper, attempt to describe 
them, or to paint their manifold charms. When 
he took up his pen, his mind turned to Aldbor- 
ough and its wild amphibious race — to the parish 
workhouse, where the wheel hummed doleful 
through the day— to erring damsels and luckless 
swains, the prey of overseers or justices— or to 
the haunts of desperate poachers and smugglers, 
gipsies and gamblers, where vice and misery 
stalked undisguised in their darkest forms. 

He stirred up the dregs of human society, and 
exhibited their blackness and deformity, yet 
worked them into poetry. Like his own Sir 
Richard Monday, he never forgot the parish* It 
is true that village-life in England in its worst 
form, with the old poor and game laws and non- 
resident clergy, was composed of various mate- 
rials, some bright and some gloomy, and Crabbe 
drew them all His Isaac Ashford is as honour- 
able to the, lowly English poor as the Jeanie 
Deans or Dandie Dinmont of Scott are to the 
Scottish character. His story of the real mourner, 
the faithful maid who watched over her dying 
sailor, is a beautiful tribute to the force and purity 
of humble affection. In The Parting Hour and 
The Patron are also passages equally honourable 
to the poor and middle classes, and full of 
pathetic and graceful composition. It must be 
confessed, however, that Crabbe was in general 
a gloomy painter of life — that he was fond of 
depicting the unlovely and unamiable — and that, 
either for poetic effect or from painful experience, 
he makes the bad of life predominate over the 
good. His pathos and tenderness are generally 
linked to something coarse, startling, or humili- 
ating to disappointed hopes or unavailing sorrow — 

Still we tread the same coarse way. 

The present ’s still a cloudy day. 

The minuteness with which he dwells on such 
subjects sometimes makes his descriptions tedious, 
and apparently unfeeling.- He drags forward 
every defect, ever^' vice and failing, not for the 
purpose of educing something good out of the 
evil^ but, as it would seem, merely for the purpose 
of completing the picture- In his higher flights, 
where scenes of strong passion, vice, or remorse 
are depicted, Crabbe is a moral poet, purifying 
the heart, as the object of tragedy has been de- 
fined, by terror and pity, and by fearful delinea- 
tions of the misery and desolation caused by 
unbridled passion. His story of Sir Eustace Grey 
is a domestic tragedy of this kind, related with 
almost terrific power, and with lyrical energy of 
versification. His general style of versification is 
the couplet of Pope — ^he has been wittily called 
‘Pope in worsted stockings' — but less flowing 
and melodious, and often ending in points and 
quibbles. Thus, in describing his cottage furni- 
ture, he says — 

No wheels are here for either wool or flax. 

But packs of cards made up of sundry packs. 

His thrifty housewife, Widow Goe, falls down in 
sickness — 

Heaven in her eye, and in her hand her keys. 

TWs jingling style heightens the effect of his 


humorous and homely descriptions ; but it is too 
much of a manner, and mars the finer passages. 
Crabbe has high merit as a painter of English 
scene]^. He is here as original and forcible as 
in delineating character. His marine landscapes 
are peculiarly fresh and striking ; and he invests 
' even the sterile fens and barren sands with 
interest. His objects are seldom picturesque 1 > 
but he noted every weed and plant— -the purple 
bloom of the heath, the dwarfish flowers among 
the wild gorse, the slender grass of the sheep- 
walk, and even the pebbles, sea- weed, and shells 
amid 

The glittering waters on the shingles rolled. 

He was a great lover of the sea, and once, as his 
son relates, after being some time absent from it, 
mounted his horse and rode alone sixty miles 
from his house, that he might inhale its freshness 
and gaze upon its waters. 

The Parish Workhouse and Apothecary* 

From The Village^ 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken doorj 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day 5 
There children dwell who know no parents' care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ; 

I Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
i Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood-fears ; 

The lame, the bjind, and, far the happiest they I 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 

Here brought amid the scenes of grief, to grieve. 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow. 
Mixed with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 

And the cold diarities of man to man : 

Whose laws indeed for ruined age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride ; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 

And pride embitters what it can’t deny. 

Say ye, oppressed by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose ; 

Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 
With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease. 

To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain and that alone can cure ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 
Where all that 's wretched paves the way for death ? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempest, 'yet excludes the day : 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head j 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 

Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 

Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit. 
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With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe. 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long versed in luiman ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murderous hand a drowsy bench pruic 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where misery lies, 
Impatience marked in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 
Without reply, he rushes on the door ; 

Ill’s drooping patient, long inurccTto pain, 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
Ife ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 


When, save his honest fame, he kept no more ; 
But lost his wife and saw his children poor ; 
*Twas then a spark of— say not discontent — 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent : 

‘Kind are your laws — ’tis not to be denied — 
That in yon house for ruined age provide, 

And they are just ; W'hcn young, \vc give you all. 
And then for comforts in our weakness calk 
Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 

To join your poor and cat the pan.sh l^rcad ? 

But yet I linger, loath w'ith him to feed 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need : 

He who, by contract, all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

On some old master I could well depend ; 

See him with joy, and thank him as a friend ; 

But ill on him who doles the day’s supply, 

And counts our chances who at night may die : 

Yet help me, Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain/ 

Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he grew 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden w'as his fate, 

He dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head ; 

No more that awful glance on i)layful wight 
Con^Jelled to kneel and tremble at the sight ; 

I'o fold his fingers all in dread the while, ' 

Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith — to give it force— are there, . . 
But he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man contented to be poor. 


Isaac Ashford^ a Noble Peasant, 

From the Parish Register, 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

1 lis truth unquestioned and his soul serene ; 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, W'as written in his face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul ap[)roved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed — 

Banc of the poor 1 it wounds their weaker mind 
To miss one favour which their neighbours find ■— 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
lie felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed clicck, 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pritlc, 

Who, in their base contempt, the great dciklc ; 

Nor prklc in learning, though my clerk agreed^ 

If fate should call Jiiin, Ashford might succeed ; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although wc knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul bad place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 

Bride in the power that guards Iiis country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Bride ill a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

lie liad no party’s rage, no'secl’ry’s wliim ; 
Christian and countryman was all with him ; 

True to his church he came ; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 

‘ On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 

Blit should be blind and lose it in your blaze.’ 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort to complain, 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hid 2 , 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength departed and his labour done ; 


Pka'bc Daioson,' — From f/ie^ Parish Register! 

Two summers since, I saw at Lammas fair, 

7’hc sweetest flower that ever blossomed there; 

When Plirebc J Lawson gaily crussctl the green. 

In iiasic to see, and happy to be seen ; 

Her air, her manners, all who saw, admired, 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired ; 

'I'lic joy of youth and, health her eyes displayed. 

And case of heart her every look conveyed ; 

A native skill her simple robes expressed, 

As with untutored elegance she dressed ; 

I'hc lads around a<lmircd so fair a sight, 

And Biia'be felt, and felt she gave, delight. 

Admirers soon of every age she gained, 

Her beauty won them and her wortli retained ; 

Envy itself could no contempt display. 

They wished her well, whom yet they wished away. 
Correct in thought, she judged a servant’s place 
Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour, 

With secret joy she felt that beauty’s power ; 

When some proud bliss upon the heart wouitl steal. 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still mu.^t feel. 

At length, the youth ordained to move her breast, 
Before the swains with bolder spirit pressed ; 

With looks less timid made his passion known, 

And ])lcriscd by manners, most unlike her own ; 

I.oud though in love, and confident though young ; 
Fierce in his air, and voluljle of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, ■ 

He served the squire, and brushed the coat he made ; 
Vet now, would Phoebe her consent afford, 

1 ler slave alone, again he ’d mount the board ; 

AVith her should years of growing love be spent, 

And growing wealth : she sighed and looked consent. 
Now, through the lane, up hill, and cross the 
greeii — 

Seen by but few, and blushing to be seen— 
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Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid — 

Led by the lover, walked the silent maid ; 

Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile, 
Toyed by each bank and trifled at each stile ; 

Where, as he painted every blissful view, 

And highly coloured what he strongly drew, 

The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 

Dimmed the false prospect with prophetic tears : 
Thus passed the allotted hours, till, lingering late, 
The lover loitered at the master’s gate ; 

There he pronounced adieu I and yet would stay, 

Till chidden— soothed— entreated — forced away ! 

He would of coldness, though indulged, complain. 
And oft retire and oft return again ; 

When, if his teasing vexed her gentle mind, 

The grief assumed compelled her to be kind ! 

For he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 

That she resented first, and then forgave, 

And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before ; 

Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; refrain ! refrain ! 
Each yielding maid and each presuming swain 1 
Lo I now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And tom green gown loose hanging at her back, 

One who un infant in her arms sustains, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains ; 
Pinched are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whose cares are growing and whose hopes are fled ; 
Pale her parched lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow;’ 

Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 

Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again. . . . 

But who this child of weakness, want, and care? 
^Tis Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas fair ; 

Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies : 
Compassion first assailed her gentle heart 
For all his suffering, all his bosom’s smart : 

^ And then his prayers ! they would a savage move, 
And win the coldest of the sex to love : ’ 

But ah ! too soon his looks success declared. 

Too late her loss the marriage-rite repaired ; 

The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

If present, railing till he saw her pained ; 

If absent, spending what their labours gained ; 

Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

Then fly .temptation, youth ; resist 1 refrain I 
Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 


DIA OF " ' , ^ TO 

And told his hope ; her trembling joy appears, 

Her forced reserve, and his retreating fears* 

All now are present — ’tis a moment’s gleam 
Of former sunshine — stay, delightful dream I 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk, 

Give him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 

Yes ! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny’s smile ; 

Then come his sister and his village friend, 

And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield : no, never will he find 
Again on earth such pleasure in his mind : 

He goes through shrubby walks these friends axi^ong, 
Love in their looks and honour on the tongue; 

Nay, there ’s a charm* beyond what nature shews, 

The bloom is softer, and more sweetly glows ; 
Pierced by no crime, and urged by no desire 
Far more than true and honest hearts require, 

They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Tlirough the green lane, then linger in the mead, 
Srray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom. 

And pluck the blossom where the wild-bees hum j 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
Wliere dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread. 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 

1 hen ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge, and there behold the bay ; 

The ocean smiling to the fervid sun, 

The waves that faintly fall, and slowly run, 

The ships at distance, and the boats at hand ; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 

Counting the number, and what kind they be. 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea ; 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 
The glittering waters on the shingles rolled : 

The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below ; 

With all those bright red pebbles that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by ; 

Pearl shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 

And will arrange above tlie parlour fire. 

Tokens of bliss ! * Oh, horrible ! a wave 
Roars as it rises— save me, Edward, save ! * 

She cries. Alas 1 the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in — truth, terror, and the day ! 


Dream of the Condemned Fdo7t^ — From ‘ The Borough, 

Yes! e’en in sleep the impressions all remain, 

He hears the sentence and he feels the chain ; 

He sees the judge and jury when he shakes. 

And loudly cries, ^ Not guilty,’ and awakes : 

Then chilling tremblings o’er his body creep, 

Till worn-out nature is compelled to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again : it shews each scene, 
With each small circumstance that comes between — 
The call to suffering, and the very deed — 

There crowds go with him, follow, and precede; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, 

While he in fancied envy looks at them ; 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then will be ; 

A priest attends— it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight ; 

He sees his native village with delight ; 

The house, the chamber, where he once arrayed 
His youthful person, where he knelt and prayed; 
Then, too, the comforts he enjoyed at home, 

The days of joy, the joys themselves, are come ; 

The hours of innocence, the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 


Story of a Betrothed Pair in Humble Life, 
^x<yai The Borough. 

Yes, there are real mourners ; I have seen 
A fair sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention through the day her duties claimed, 

And to be useful as resigned she aimed ; 

Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied parents sank to sleep, 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to her mind was all the past displayed, 

That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid ; 

For then she thought on one regretted youth, 

Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth j 
In every place she wandered where they ’d been, 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene 
Where last for sea he took his leave— that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 

For long the courtship was, and he would say 
Each time he sailed : * This once, and then the day 
Yet prudence tarried, but when .last he went, 

He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sailed, and gieat the care she took 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
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. White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 

And every comfort men at sea can know, 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow ; 

For he to Greenland sailed, and much she told 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold, 

Yet saw not danger, dangers he ’d withstood, 

Nor could she trace the fever in his blood. 

His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek, 

And he, too, smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 

With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 

He called his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover’s message ; ‘ Thomas, I must die; 

Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast. 

And gazing go I if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till death I wore it for her sake. 

Yes, I must die — blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look before my life be gone ; 

Oh, give me that I and let me not despair — 

One last fond look — and now repeat the prayer.’ 

He had his wish, and more. I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting : she beheld him faint — 

With tender fears she took a nearer view, 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 

He tried to smile, and half succeeding, said : 

* Yes, I must die ’ — and hope Hot ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 

With him she prayed, to him his Bible read, 

Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer, 

Apart she sighed, alone she shed the tear ; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and. gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 

They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
Yet said not so— ‘ Perhaps he will not sink.’ 

A sudden brightness in his look appeared, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; 

She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 

And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all. 

When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed, 
And fondly whispered ; * Thou must go to rest,’ 

* I go,’ he said, but as he spoke she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ; 
Then gazed affrightened, but she caught a last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past 
She placed a decent stone his grave above, 

Neatly engraved, an offering of her love : 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the dead. 

She would have grieved had they presumed to spare 
The least assistance — ’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

But if observer pass, will take her round, 

And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 

Then go again, and thus^her hour employ, 

While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

An 

From Taks — Loveris Journey* 

On either side 
Is level feti, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dikes on either hand by occan^s self supplied i 


Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between : 
Beneath an ancient bridge, the straitened flood 
Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp that on the borders grow, 

Bend their brown flowerets to the stream below. 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 
Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom. 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread, 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed. 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh. 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

Nor hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun ; 

Birds, save a watery tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 

Again, the country was inclosed, a wide 
And sandy road has banks on either side ; 

Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appeared, 

And there a gipsy tribe their tent had reared ; 

’Twas open spread to catch the morning sun, 

And they had now their early meal begun, 

When two brown boys just left their grassy seat, 

The early traveller with their prayers to greet. 

While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 
Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 

^dden a look of languor he descries, 

And well-feigned apprehension in her eyes ; 

Trained, but yet savage, in her speaking face 
He marked the features of her vagrant race, 

When a light laugh and roguish leer expressed 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast. 

Forth from the tent her elder brother came, 

Who seemed offended, yet forl^ore to blame 
The young designer, but could only trace 
The looks of pity in the traveller’s face. 

Within, the father, who from fences nigh, 

Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 

Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by; 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dressed, 

Reclined the wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remained, 

Of vigour palsied, and of beauty stained ; 

Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state, 
Cursing his tardy aid. Her mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands, 

And reads the milkmaid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life ; ^sumed through years. 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 

With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood. 

Last m the group, the worn-out grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits; 

Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious son, 

Who half supports him, he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians -.vho around him dance, 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 

Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit. 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ; 

What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain, 

Ere they like him approach their latter end, 

Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend I 
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I will not have the bell proclaim 
Wiica those sad marfiage rites begloj^ 
And boys, without regard or sliame/ 
Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

Say not, it is beneath my care — 

X cannot these cold truths allow ; 
Tiicsc thoughts may not afflict me there, 
Put oh ! they vex and tease me now I 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

That man a maiden’s grave nmy trace® 
But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

And let affection find the place. 

Oh ! take me fiom a world I hate. 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure and blessed state, 

Let me my sister minds behold ; 

From gross and sordid views refined, 

^ Our heaven of spotless love to share® 
P'or only generous souls designed, 

And not a man to meet us there. 


Gradual Approaches of Age.— From ‘ Tales of the IlalV 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the six, 

When time began to play his usual tricks; 

The locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 

Locks of pure brown, displayed the encroaching white 
The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s ‘Strong pressure to subdue the man. 

I rode or walked as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat ; 

A walk of moderate length distress _my feet. 

I shewed my stranger guest those hills sublime, 

But said : ' The view is poor ; we need not climb. 

At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour and the gay glazed bed : 

At hemae I felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed. 

I ceased to hunt j my horses pleased me less — 

My dinner more ; I learned to play at chess. 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 

And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose : 
In fact, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand, were gone ; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new. 

I loved my trees in order to dispose ; 

I niiml)ered peaches, looked how stocks arose ; 

Told the same story oft — in short, began to prose. 


Skck/ies of Autnjiin^ — J^rom the same. 

It was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 

And earth’s ripe treasures met the admiring eye. 

As a rich beauty when the bloom is lost, 

Appears with more magnificence and cost : 

The wet and heavy grass, where feet had strayed, 
Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betrayed; 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepening rill. 
The morning breeze had urged the quickening mill; 
Assembled rooks had winged their seaward flight, 
By the same passage to return at night, 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 

Then turned them back, and left the noisy throng, 
Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along. 

Long yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around, 
Choked tlie dull stream, and hushed its feeble soiuulj 
While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees, 

Our squire beheld not with his wonted case ; 

But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud fYcs ; doubtless we must die-’ 

* Wc must,’ said Richard ; ‘and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give ; 

But we yet taste whatever we behold ; 

The mom is lovely, though the air is cold s 
There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds, too, delight us — each discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone ; 

This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak-> 

Sec, the axe falls ! — now listen to the stroke : 

That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 

Adds to the charm, because it soon must, cease.* 

Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 

Loose on the clicrry hun<r the crimson leaf : ' 


Song of tke Grazed Maiden, — FrQ 7 n the same. 

Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, about my bed ; 

But morning roses, wot with dew, 

To cool my burning brow instead ; 

As flowers that once in Eden grew, 

I^et them their fragrant spirits shed, 

And every day their sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 

0 let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath I 

Let them be ^flaced about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 

I’ll have my grave beneath a hill, 

Where only Lucy’s self shall know. 

Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below ; 

, There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display, 

Till, as the morning sunbeams glow. 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 

That is the grave to Lucy shewn ; 

The soil a pure and silver sand ; 

The green cold moss above it grown. 
Unplucked of all but maiden hand. 

In virgin earth, till then unturned, 

There, let my maiden form be laid ; 

Nor let my changed clay be spunicd. 

Nor for new guest that bed be niatlc. 

There will the lark, the Iamb, in sport, 

In air, on earth, securely play : 

And Lucy to my grave resort. 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

1 will not have the churchyard ground 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 

To press ray shivering body round. 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 

In clammy beds oY cold blue clay, 
rhrotigh which the ringed earth-worms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey. 
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RogerSj author of the Pleasures of Memory^ was 
a votary of this school of refinement. We have 
everywhere in his works a classic and graceful 
beauty ; no slovenly or obscure lines ; fine cabinet 
pictures of soft and mellow lustre ; and occasion- 
ally trains of thought and^ association that awaken 
or recall tender and heroic feelings. His diction 
is clear and polished — finished with great care and 
scrupulous nicety. On the other hand, it must be 
' admitted that he has no forcible or original inven- 
tion, no deep pathos that thrills .the soul, and no 
kindling energy that fires the imagination. In 
his shadowy poem of Colmnbus^ he seems often to 
verge on the sublime, but does not attain it. His 
late works are his best. Parts of Htanan Life 
possess deeper feeling than are to be found in the 
Pleasures of Memory ; and in the easy half-con- 
versational sketches of his lialyy there are delight- 
ful glimpses of Italian life, and scenery, and old 
traditions. The poet was an accomplished traveller, 
a lover of the fair and good, and a worshipper of 
the classic glories of the past, Samuel Rogers 
was born at Stoke Newington, one of the suburbs 
of London, on the 30tli July 1763. His father 
was a banker in the City, and the poet, after a 
careful private education, was introduced into the 
banking establishment, of which he continued a 
partner up to the time of his death. He appeared 
as an author in 1786, the same year that witnessed 
the advent of Burns. The production of Rogers 
was a thin quarto of a few pages, an Ode to Super- 
stition^ with some other Poems. In 1792, he pro- 
duced the Pleasures of Memory ; in 179S, his 
Epistle to a Friend^ with other Poems; in i8i:^ 
Columbus; and in 1814, facquelhie^ a tale, pub- 
lished in conjunction with Byron’s L.a ^ - 

Like morning brought b"' uight. 

In 1819, appeared Human Life^ and in 1822, the 
fiirst part of Italy y a descriptive poem in blank 
verse. Rogers was a careful and fastidious writer. 
In his Table Talk, published by Mr Dyce, the 
poet is represented as saying : ‘ I was engaged 
oh the Pleasures of Memory for nine years ; on 
Hmnan Life for nearly the same space of time ; 
and Italy was not completed in less than sixteen 
years,’ The collected works of Mr Rogers have 
been published in various forms — one of them 
containing vignette engravings from designs by 
Stothard and Turner, and forming no inconsider- 
able trophy of British art. The poet was enabled 
to cultivate his favourite tastes, to enrich his house 
in St James’s Place with some of the finest and 
rarest pictures, busts, books, gems, and other 
articles of virtu, and to entertain his friends with 
a generous and unostentatious hospitality. His 
conversation was rich and various, abounding in 
critical remarks, shrewd observation, and personal 
anecdote. It is gratifying to add that his bounty 
soothed and relieved the death-bed of Sheridan, 
and was exerted to a large extent annually in 
behalf of suffering or unfriended talent. ‘ Genius 
languishing for want of patronage,’ says Mr Dyce, 
* was sure to find in Mr Rogers a generous patron. 
His purse was ever open to the distressed : of the 
prompt assistance which he rendered in the hour 
of need to various well-known individuals, there is 
ample record ; but of his many acts of kindness 
and charity to the wholly obscure, there is no 
memorial — at least on earth. The taste of Mr 
Rogers had been cultivated to the utmost refine- 


ment ; and, till the failure of his mental powers, a 
short time previous to his death, he retained that 
love of the beautiful which was in him a passion ; 

; when more than ninety, and a close prisoner to 
his chair, he still delighted to watch the changing 
colours of the evening sky — to repeat passages of 
his favourite poets, or to dwell on the merits of 
the great painters whose works adorned his walls. 
By slow decay, and without any suffering, he died 
in St James’s Place, i8th December 1855.’ The 
poet bequeathed three of his pictures — a Titian, a 
Guido, and a Giorgione—to the National Gallery, 
The Titian he considered the most valuable in 
his possession. It had been in the Orleans 
Gallery, and when that princely collection was 
broken up, it was sold for four hundred guineas. 
Mr Rogers, however, gave more than double that 
sum for it in 1828. 

It was as a man of taste and letters, as a patron 
of artists and authors, and as the friend of almost 
every illustrious man that has graced our annals 
for the last half-century and more, that Mr Rogers 
chiefly engaged the public attention. At his 
celebrated breakfast-parties, persons of almost all 
classes and pursuits were found. He made the 
morning meal famous as a literary rally ing-point ; 
and during the London season there was scarcely 
a day in which from four to six persons were not 
assembled at the hospitable board in St James's 
Place. There, discussion as to books or pictures, 
anecdotes of the great of old, some racy saying of 
Sheridan, Erskine, or Horne Tooke, some social 
♦•i-ait of Fox, some apt quotation or fine passage 
read aloud, some incident of foreign travel 
recounted — all flowed on without restraint, and 
charmed the hours till mid-day. A certain quaint 
shrewdness and sarcasm, though rarely taking an 
offensive form, also characterised Rogers’s con- 
versation. Many of his sayings circulated in 
society and got into print. Some one said that 
Gaily Knight was getting deaf : ‘ It is from want 
of practice,’ remarked Rogers, Mr Knight being 
a great speaker and bad listener. The late Lord 
Dudley (Ward) had been free in his criticisms on 
the poet, who retaliated with that epigrammatic 
couplet, which has never been surpassed — 

Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it ; 

He has a heart — he gets his speeches by it. 

The poet, it is said, on one occasion tried to 
extort a confession from his neighbour, Sir Philip 
Francis, that he was the author of Junius, but 
Francis gave a surly rebuff, and Rogers remarked . 
that if he was not Ju 7 tiuSy he was at least Brutus, 
We may remark that the poet’s recipe for long 
life was, ^temperance, the bath and flesh brush, 
and don’t fret’ The felicity of his own lot he 
has thus gracefully alluded to : 

Nature denied him much, 

But gave him at his hirth what most he values : 

A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 

A setting sun, a lake among the mountains, 

The light of an ingenuous countenance, 

And, what tiwnscends them all, a noble action. 

’ lialy. 

From the 'Pleasures of Memory I 

Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village green, 

With magic tints to harmonise the scene. 
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Stilled is the hum that through the hamlet broke, 
When round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play, 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thriljs no more 
With treasured tales and legendary lore. 

AH, all are fled ; nor mirth nor music flows 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All, all are fled ; yet still I linger here ! 

What secret charms this silent spot endear ? 

Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze. 

That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 

The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport j 
When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. • • • 
Childhood’s loved group revisits every scene, 

The tangled wood-walk and the tufted green I 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 

Clothed with far softer hues than light can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know ; 

Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm. 

When nature fades and life forgets to charm ; 

Thee would the Muse invoke I — to thee belong 
The sage’s precept and the poet’s song. 

What soflened views thy magic glass reveals, 

When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twilight steals I 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 

Long on the wave reflected lustres play ; 

Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned, 

Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

The school’s lone porch, with, reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn : 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every, step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here ; 
Arid not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy’s fagot — there we stood and gazed ; 

Gazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe, 

Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw ; 

Her moving Kps, her caldron brimming o’er ; 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore, 

• Imps in the bam with mousing owlets bred, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed 5 
Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest 
shade, 

When in the breeze the distant watch -dog bayed ; 

And heroes fled the sibyl’s muttered call, 

Whose elfin prowess sc^ed the orchard wall. 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 

And traced the line of life with searching view. 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and 
fears, 

To learn the colour of my future years ! 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast ; 
This truth once known — ^to bless is to be blest I 
We led the bending beggar on his way — 

Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray — 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt : 

As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 

And sighed to think that little was no more, 

He breathed his prayer, ^ Long may such goodness 
live ! * 

'Twas all he gave—’twas all he had to give. . . . 

The adventurous boy that asks his little share, 

And hies from home with many a gossip’s prayer, 
Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to see 
^ abode of peace and privacy ; 


And as he turns, the thatch among the trees. 

The smoke’s blue wreaths ascending with the breeze, 
The village-common spotted white with sheep, 

The churchyard yews round which his fathers sleep ; 
All rouse Reflection’s sadly pleasing train, 

And oft he looks and weeps, and looks againu 
So, when the mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before. 

And, with the sons of Science, wooed the gale 
That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of sail | 

So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu, 

Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoe, 

And all his soul best loved — ^such tears he shed^ 
While each soft scene of summer-beauty fled. 

Long o’er the wave a wistful look he cast, 

Long watched the streaming signal from the mast | 
Till twilight’s dewy tints deceived his eye. 

And fairy forests fringed the evening sky. 

So Scotia’s queen, as slowly dawned the day, 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 

Her eyes had blessed the beacon’s glimmering height, 
That faintly tipped the feathery surge with light ; 

But now the mom with orient hues portrayed 
Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade : 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring, 

And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing ! 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 

As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 
Warm as the life, and with the mirror’s truth. 

Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot’s sigh j 
This makes him wish to Hve, and dare to die. 

For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blush to hear the Muse relate. 

When exile wore his blooming years away, 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey, 

When reason, justice, vainly urged his cause. 

For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 

Glad to return, though hope could grant no morc^ 

And chains and torture hailed him to the shore. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; 

Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 

Aerial forms in Tempe’s classic vale 

Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale i 

In ^ild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwei^ 

And watch and weep in Eloisa’s celL 

’Twas ever thus. Young Ammon, when he sought 

Where Ilium stood, and where Pelides fought. 

Sat at the helm himself. No meaner hand 
Steered through- the waves, and when he struck the 
land, 

Such in his soul the ardour to explore, 

Pelides-like, he leaped the first ashore. 

’Twas ever thus. As now at Virgil’s tomb 
We bless the shade, and bid the verdure bloom i 
So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of Time, 

On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime ; 

When at his feet in honoured dust disclosed, 

The immortal sage of Syracuse reposed. 

And as he long in sweet delusion hung 
Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung ; 

Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
His ruined Tusculan’s romantic groves ? 

In Rome’s great Forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er the subject soul ? . . . , 

Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine I 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And Place and Time are subject to thy sway 1 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone ; 

The only pleasures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer-visions die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 
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These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Your round her path a stream of living light ; 

And giid those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest 1 


Within that reverend tower, the Gniriandine — 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long detain thee ; through their arched walks, 
Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance. 

And lovers, such as in heroic song ; 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 

That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 

Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Read only part that day. A summer sun. 

Sets ere one half is seen j but, ere thou go, 

Enter the house — prithee, forget it not — 

And look a while upon a jjicture there. 

’Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 

The very last of that illustrious race, 

Done by Zampieri — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 

That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 

As though she said * Beware ! ^ Her vest of gold 
’Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to 
foot, 

An emerald-stone in every golden clasp j 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart — 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled. 

Like some wild melody I 

Alone it lian^ 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 

An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 

But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture-stories from the life of Christ ; 

A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 

That by the way— it may be true or false-— 

But don’t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 

When thou hast heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 

The young Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal-dress, 

She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 

Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. . 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 

Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 

The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave ■ 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal-feast, 

When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 

Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 

* ’Tis but to make a trial of our love I’ 

And filled his glass to all j but his hand shook. 

And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 

’'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 

Her ivory -tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guessed 
But that she was not i Weary of his life, 

Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsini lived ; and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 


^rom * Human Life? 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky, 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby ; 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short pars, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine j 
And basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

* ’Twas on her knees he sat so oft and smiled.' 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 

In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene, 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side, 

Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 

When in dim chambers long black ‘weeds are seen, 
And weeping heard where only joy has been ; 

When, by his children borne, and from his door, 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone t 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 

As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change, 

As any that the wandering bribes require. 

Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 

As any sung of old, in hall or bower, 

To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour ! . . . 

The day arrives, the moment wished and feared ; 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared, 

And now the mother’s ear has caught his cry ; 

O grant the cherub to her asking eye J 

He comes — ^she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 

He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows ! 
How soon by his the glad discovery shews 1 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy I 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 

And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 

When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 

As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 

And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 

How blest toTeel the beatings of his heart, 

Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 

And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love 1 


Ginevra. — From ‘ Italy? 

If thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna’s bucket — ^in its chain it hangs 
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Something he couid not find — he knew not what» 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

'Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

* Why not remove it from its lurking-place?’ 

’Tvvas clone as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald -stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold ! • 

Ail else had perished — save a nuptial-ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

En^aven with a name, the name of both, 

* Ginevra.’ Tiiere then had she found a grave t 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 

An Itatian Song, 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds anci murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

And shells his nuts at liberty. 

,i In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I charm the faiiy- footed hours 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 
t Or crowns of living laurel weave 

, For those that win the race at cve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 

The ballet dancecl in twilight glade, 

The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent greenwood shade ; 

These simple joys that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 

k 

Written in the Highlands of Scoiland---\Z\rL 

Blue was the loch, the clouds were gone, 

Ben Lomond in his glory shone, 

When, Luss, I left thee ; when the breeze 
Bore rne from thy silver sands. 

Thy kirkyaixl wall among the trees, 

Where, ^ gray with age, the dial stands ; 

That dial so well known to me I 
Tliough many a shadow it had shed, 

Beloved sisterj since %vith thee 
The legend on the stone was read. 

The fairy isles fled far away ; 

That with its woods and uplands green, 

Where shepherd-huts are dimly seen, 

And songs are heard at close of day ; 

1 hat, too, the deer’s wiki covert lied, 

And that, the asylum of the deacf : 

While as the boat went merrily, 

Much of Rob Roy the boatman told ; 

His arm that fell below his knee, 

His cattle ford and mountain hold. 




■■ 





irbet,^ tliy shore I climbed at last ; 
thy shady region past, 
ijtnnfher shore I stooci, 
upon another flood 
criiu’s self ! (’Tis he who fills 
and awful depth of hills) ; 

the Gaelic language, an isdimus. 
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Where many an elf was playing round, 

Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 

And speaks, his native rocks among. 

As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky, 

As o’er the glimmering waves we flew. 

The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 

And now the grampus, half-descricd, 

I Black and huge above the tide ; 

i The cliffs and promontories there, 

' Front to front, and broad and bare ; 

Each beyond each, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 

The shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain, 

Tyrant of the drear domain ; 

All into midnight shadow sweep, 

When day springs Upward from the deep ! 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour, and the oar, 

I hat rose and fell unseen before, 

Flashes in a sea of light ; 

Glad sign and sure, for now we liail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinnart, in the gale ; 

I And bright indeed the path shouUl be, 

1 That leads to friendship and to thee ! 

: O blest retreat, and sacred too 1 

Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
I'olied duly on the desert air, 

And crosses decked thy summits blue. 

Oft like some loved romantic tale, 

Oft shall my weary mind recall, 

Amid the hum and stir of men, 

Thy bcechen grove and water-fall, 

Tliy ferry with its gliding sail, 

And her— -the lady of the Glen ! 

PiCstu/n,^ — From ^ Italy d 

They stand between the mountains and the sea ; 
Awful memorials, but of whom wc know not. 

The seaman passing, gazes from the deck, 

1 he buffalo-driver, in his shaggy cloak, 

Points to the work of magic, and moves on. 

'Hme was they stood along the crowded street, 

1 emples of gods, and on their ample steps 
What various habits, various tongues beset 
The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice ! 
lime was perhaps the third was sought for justice; 
And here the accuser stood, and there the accused, 
And here the judges sat, and heard, and judged. 

All silent now, as in the ages past, 

Trodden under foot, and mingled dust with dust. 

How many centuries did the sun go round 
From Mount Alburnus to the TyiThcne sea, 

While, by some spell rendered invisible, 

Or, if approached, approached by him alone 
Who saw as though he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre, 

Waiting the appointed time ! All, all within 
Proclaims that nature had resumed her right, 

And taken to herself vidiat man renounced ; 

No cornice, tri^lyph, or worn abacus, 

But with thick ivy hung, or branching fern, 

1 heir iron-brown o’erspread with brightest verdure | 
From my youth upward have I longed to tread 
This classic ground ; and am I here at last ? 
Wandering at will through the long porticoes, 

And catching, as through some majestic grove, 

Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos -like, 

Mountains and mountain-gulfs, and, half-way up, 

: /The temples of Pajsttim are three in number, and have sur» 
vived, nearly nine centuries, the total destruction of the city, 
iradition is .sifept concerning them, but they must e-asted 

now betweto tWo’nad three thbn^arid years, - 
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Towns like the living rock from which they grew? 
A cloudy region, black and desolate, 

Where once a slave withstood a world in arms. 

The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
Mid broken friezes and fallen capitals ; 

Sweet as when Tally, writing down his thoughts, 
Those thoughts so precious and so lately lost — 
Turning to thee, divine philosophy, 

Ever at hand to calm his troubled soul — 

Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago, 

For Athens ; when a ship, if north-east winds 
Blew from the Paestan gardens, slacked her course. 

On as he moved along the level shore, 

These temples, in their splendour eminent 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers, 
Reflecting back the radiance of the west, 

Well might he dreani of glory ! Now, coiled up, 
The serpent sleeps within them ; the she-wolf 
Suckles her young ; and as alone I stand 
In this, the nobler pile, the elements 
Of earth and air its only floor and covering, 

How solemn is the stillness I Nothing stiis 
Save the shrill-voiced cicala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and sing ; 

Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, 

And up the fluted shaft with short quick spring, 
To vanish in the chinks that time has made. 

In such an hour as this, the sun’s broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries — 
Gigantic shadows, broken and confused, 

Athwart the innumerable columns flung — 

In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 

Led by the mighty genius of the place.*^ 

Walls of some capital city first appeared, 

Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 
And what within them ? What but in the midst 
These three in more than their original grandeur, 
And, round about, no stone upon another ? 

As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear. 

And, turning, left them to the elements. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

An artist-poet of rare but wild and way^vard 
genius — touched with a ‘fine poetic madness ’ — ap- 
peared in William Blake (1757-1827), whose life 
has been written with admirable taste and feeling 
by Allan Cunningham {Lives of British Painters, 
3830), and by Alexander Gilchrist (1863), enlarged 
edition (1880). Blake was a native of London, son 
of a hosier. He was apprenticed to an engi'aver, 
but devoted all his leisure to drawing (in which 
he had occasional instruction from Flaxman and 
Fuseli), and to composing verses. Between his 
twelfth and twentieth years he produced a variety 
of songs, ballads, and a dramatic poem. A collec- 
tion of these was printed at the cost of Flaxman 
and a gentleman named Matthews, who presented 
the sheets to their author to dispose of for his 
own advantage. In 1789 Blake himself published 
a series of Songs of Innocence, with a great number 
of illustrations etched on copper by the poet and 
his wife— the affectionate, ‘ dark-eyed Kate/ His 
wife, we are told, worked off the plates in the press, 
and Blake tinted the impressions, designs, and 
letter-press with a variety of pleasing colours. 
His next work was a series of sixteen small 
designs, entitled The Gates of Paradise (1793) ; 
these were followed by Urizen, or twenty-seven 
designs representing hell and its mysteries ; and 
shortly afterwards by a series of illustrations of 
Young’s Night Thoughts — a congenial theme. 
Flaxman introduced Blake to Hay ley the poet, 
and Hayley persuaded the artist to remove to 
Felpham in Sussex, to make engravings for the 
Life of Cowfier. At Felpham Blake resided 
three years (1800-3), and in the comparative soli- 
tude of the country, in lonely musings by the sea- 
shore, indulged in those hallucinations which 
indicated a state of diseased imagination or 
chronic insanity. ‘ He conceived that he had 
lived in other days, and had formed friendships 
with Homer and Moses, with Pindar and Virgil, 
with Dante and Milton. These great men, he 
asserted, appeared to him in visions, and even 
entered into conversation. When asked about 
the looks of those visions, he answered; ‘They are 
all majestic shadows, gray but luminous, and 
superior to the common height of men^ (Cun- 
ningham). Blake laboured indefatigably, but 
with little worldly gain, at his strange fanciful illus- 
trations. A work entitled Jerusalem comprised 
a hundred designs ; he executed twelve designs for 
Blair’s Grave, and a water-colour painting of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, which was exhibited with 
other productions of the artist. These were ex- 
plained in a Descriptive Catalogue as eccentric as 
the designs, but which had a criticisinon Chaucer 
admired by Charles Lamb as displaying ‘ wonder- 
ful power and spirit.’ Lamb also considered 
Blake’s little poem on the tiger as ‘ glorious/ The 
remaining works of the artist were Twenty-one 
Illustrations to the Book of Job, and two works of 
Prophecies (1793-4), one on America in eighteen 
plates, and the other on Europe in seventeen ; 
he also illustrated Dante, but only seven of his 
illustrations were engraved. Three days before 
his death he was working on one of his prophetic 
works, the ‘Ancient of l 3 ays/ ‘He sat bolstered 
up in bed, and tinted it with his choicest colours, 
and in his happi^t style. He touched and le; 
touched it— held it at arm’s length, and then thre^v 


On a Tear, 

O that the chemist’s magjc art 
Could crystallise this sacred treasure I 

Long should it glitter near my heart, 

A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

Tlie little brilliant, ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught from Chloe’s eye ; 

Then, trembling, left its coral cell — 

The spring of Sensibility I 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 

In thee the rays of Virtue shine ; 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the son! I 
Who ever fliest to bring relief, 

When first we feel the rude control 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 

The sage’s and the poet’s theme, 

In every clime, in every age : 

Thou charm’st in Fancy’s idle dream, 

In Reason’s philosophic page. 

The very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 
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it from him, exclaiming: There! that will do! 
I cannot mend it." He saw his wife in tears — she 
felt this was to be the last of his works — “ Stay, 
Kate !" cried Blake ; **keep just as you are — I will 
draw your portrait — for you have ever been an 
angel to me" She obeyed, and the dying artist 
made it a line likeness/ In 1874 appeared his 
Poetical Works^ edited by W. M. Rossetti, 
Blake’s designs are now eagerly sought after. 


So he vanished from my sight | 
And I plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


The Lamb, — Prom the same^ 

Little Iamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 

Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ^ 

Gave thee clothing of delight. 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright | 

Gave thee such a tender voice, 

Making all the vales rejoice ; 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee, 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee. 

He is called by thy name, 

For he calls himself a Lamb % 

He is meek, and he is mild, 

He became a little child. 

I a child and thou a lamb, 

We are called by his name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 

The Tiger, — Prom ^ Songs of Experience (1794), 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In ^he forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eve 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 

What the hand dare seize thy fire ? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 

What the hammer ? what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


To the Muses, — Prom * Poetical Sketches^ 

Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased j 

Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 

Or the green corners of the earth, 

Or the blue regions of the air, 

Where the melodious winds have birth j 

Whether on crystal rocks ye rove 
Beneath the bosom of the sea. 

Wandering in many a coral grove, 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry; 

How have you left the ancient lore 
That bards of old enjoyed in you ! 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 

The sound is forced, the notes are few ! 


^ong, — jbrom tne same, 

I love the jocund dance, 

The softly breathing song, 

Where innocent eyes do glance 
And where lisps the maiden’s tongue. 

I love the laughing vale, 

I love the echoing hill, 

Where mirth does never fail, 

And the jolly swain laughs his fiU, 

I love the pleasant cot, 

I love the innocent bower, 

Where white and brown is our lot, 

Or fruit in the mid-day hour, 

I love the oaken seat, 

Beneath the oaken tree, 

Where all the old villagers meet. 

And laugh our sports to see. 

I love our neighbours all, 

But, Kitty, I better love thee ; 

And love them I ever shall, 

But thou art all to me. 


Introduction to ^ Songs of Innocence^ (17S9). 

Piping dc^tem the valleys wild, 

Piping*^songs of pleasant glee^ 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me : 

*Pipe a song about a lamb 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

Piper, pipe that song again : * 

So I piped ; he wept to hear, 

* 33 rop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer : * 

So I spg the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear* 

Piper, sit thee down and write, 

la a book that all may read’— 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 

William Wordsworth, the most original of 
modern poets, was a native of Cockermouth, in 
the county of Cumberland, where he was born on 
the 7th of April 1770. His father was law-agent 
to Sir James Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, 
when the poet was in his seventh year, 
vV illiam and his brother — Dr Christopher Words- 
worth, long master of Trinity College— after being 
some years at Hawkshead School, in Lancashire, 
were sent by their uncles to the university of 
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Cambridge. William was entered of St John's in 
1787. Having finished his academical course, 
and taken his degree, he travelled for a short time. 
In the autumn of 1790, he accomplished a tour on 
the continent in company with a fellow-student, 
Mr Robert Jones. ^ We went staff in hand,' he 
said, ^without knapsacks, and carrying each his 
needments tied up in a pocket handkerchief, with 
about £20 a piece in our pockets.' With this 
friend, Wordsworth made a tour in North Wales 
the following year, after taking his degree in 
college. He was again in France towards the 
close of the year 1791, and remained in that 
country about a twelvemonth. He had hailed the 
French Revolution with feelings of enthusiastic 
admiration. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive^ ' 

But to young was very heaven. ; 

Few ^oets escaped the contagion. Burns, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Campbell all felt the flame, 
and looked for a new era of liberty and happiness. 
It was long ere Wordsworth abandoned his politi- 
cal theory. His friends were desirous he should 
enter the church, but his republican sentiments 
and the unsettled state of his mind rendered him 
averse to such a step. To the profession of the 
law he was equally opposed. Poetry was to be 
the sole business of his life. A young friend, 
Raisley Calvert, .dying in 1795, left him a sum of 
^900. ‘ Upon the interest of the £<po,' he says, 

* ;^4oo being laid out in annuity) with ;^20o de- 
ducted from the principal, and ^100, a legacy to 
my sister, and ^100 more which the Lyrical 
Ballads brought me, my sister and I contrived to 
live seven years, nearly eight.' A further sum of 
about j^iooo came to him as part of the estate of 
his father, who had died intestate ; and with this 
small competence, Wordsworth devoted himself to 
study and seclusion. He first appeared as a poet 
in his twenty-third year, 1793. The title of his 
work wzs Descriptive Sketches, which was followed 
the same year by the Evening Walk. The walk 
is among the mountains of Westmoreland ; ;the 
sketches refer to a tour made in Switzerland, by 
the poet and his friend Jones. The poetry is of 
the style of Goldsmith ; but description predomin- 
ates over reflection. The enthusiastic dreams of 
liberty which then buoyed up the young poet, 

• appear in such lines as the following : 

O give, great God, to freedom's waves to ride 
Sublime o’er conquest, avarice, and pride ; 

To sweep where pleasure decks her guilty bowers, 

And dark oppression builds her thick -ribbed towers ; 
Give them, beneath their breast, while gladness springs, 
To brood the nations o’er with Nile-like wings ; 

And grant that every sceptred child of clay 

Who cries, presumptuous, 'Here their tide shall stay,' 

Swept in their anger from the affrighted shore, 

With all his creatures, sink to rise no more I 

In the autumn of 1795, Wordsworth and his 
sister were settled at Racedown Lodge, near 
Crewkerne in Somersetshire, where they were 
visited in the summer of 1797 by Coleridge. The 

g oets were charmed with each other’s society, and 
ecame friends for life. Wordsworth and his 
sister next moved to a residence near Coleridge’s, 
at Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey. At this place 
many of his smaller poems were written, and also a 
tragedy, the Borderers, which he attempted to get ■ 
acted at Covent Garden Theatre, but it was re- 


I jected. In 1798, appeared the Lyrical Ballads, to 
i which Coleridge contributed his Ancient Mariner. 
A generous provincial bookseller, J oseph Cottle of 
Bristol, gave thirty guineas for the copyright of this 
volume; he ventured on an impression of five 
hundred copies, but was soon glad to dispose of 
the largest proportion of the five hundred at a loss, 
to a London bookseller. The ballads were de- 
signed by their author as an experiment how far a 
simpler kind of poetry than that in use would 
afford permanent interest to readers. The hum- 
blest subjects, he contended, were fit for poetry, 
and the language should be that ^ really used by 
men.' The fine fabric of poetic diction which 
generations of the tuneful tribe had been labori- 
ously rearing, he proposed to destroy altogether. 
The language of humble and rustic life, arising 
out of repeated experience and regular feelings, he 
considered to be a more permanent and far more 
philosophical language than that which is fre- 
quently substituted for it by poets. The attempt 
of Wordsworth was either totally neglected or 
assailed with ridicule. The transition from the 
refined and sentimental school of verse, with 
select and polished diction, to such themes as The 
Idiot Boy, and a style of composition disfigured 
by colloquial plainness, and by the mixture of 
ludicrous images and associations with passages 
of tenderness and pathos, was too violent to 
escape ridicule or insure general success. It Was 
often impossible to tell whether the poet meant to 
be comic or tender, serious or ludicrous ; while the 
choice of his subjects and illustrations, instead of 
being regarded as genuine simplicity, had an 
appearance of silliness or affectation. The faults 
of his worst ballads were so glaring, that they 
overpowered, at least for a time, the simple 
natural beauties, the spirit of gentleness and 
humanity, with which they were accompanied. It 
was a first experiment, and it was made without 
any regard for existing prejudices or feelings, or 
any wish to conciliate. 

In 1798, Wordsworth, liis sister, and Coleridge 
went to Germany, the latter parting from them at 
Hamburg, and going to Ratzeburg, where he re- 
sided four months ; while the Wordsworths pro- 
ceeded to Goslar, and remained there about half a 
year. On their return to England, they settled at 
Grasmere, in Westmoreland, where they lived for 
eight years. In i 3 oo he reprinted his Lyrical 
Ballads, with the addition of many nexv pieces, the 
work now forming two volumes. In October 
1802, the poet was married to Mary Hutchinson, 
a lady with whom he had been early intimate, and 
on whom he wrote, in the third year of his married 
life, the exquisite lines, ^ She was a Phantom of 
Delight' 

She came, no more a Phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 

And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low : 

Even as one essence of pervading light 
Shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars, 

And the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 

Couched in the dewy grass.* ^ ^ 

The Prelude, 

In 1803, accompanied by Coleridge and his sister, 

* This respected lady died at Rydal Mount, Januanr ry, 

For some years her powers of sight had entirely failed her, but she 
continued cheerful aad * bright/ and full of conversational power 
as in former days. 
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Wordsworth made^ a tour in Scotland, which age h^thus been as beneficial as extensive'"^ 
forms an epoch m his literary history, as it led to turned the nublic taste fmm 
the production of some of his most popular minor the study o? man and nat.iri°?B 
poems. He had been for some yearn ^engaged on false and exL?erate^L^f of 
a poem in blank verse, The Prelude, or Growth of tion which evin the trSs If ^TWon 
own Mind, which he brought to a close in imitate j L^ L enf tef the s^en.JK.T 
1805, but It was not published till after his death, sympathies of his intellerfunl 
In i8o5,also,he wrote his lVa£-^aner,notj)uhlishQd of the most expansive and'kindlv 
till 1819. Since Pope, no poet has been more The nf philanthropy 

careful of his fame than Wnrd.qwnrfh. jiTif? h<^ j muse are all 


careful of his fame than Wordsworth, and he was 
enabled to practise this abstinence in publication, 

T') -I ..---X. , 


s^Ie, pure and lasting. In working out the 
eirnnl h°'^ever, 


becau"sc, like Fope hTwarc^t e aped from 

means and limited desires. His circumstances, incoKHr wint ofleeoblln 

however, were at this time so favourable, that he worth's prUucdons is obLJfable 

purchased, for ;^iooo, a small cottage and estate The priS SL L f nnnl ® 

at the head of Ulleswater. Lord Lonsdale eener- who travprlp<: tbp mptmtp.Vr poor Scotch pedlar, 

ously offered ;^8oo to complete this purchase, but poet, and is made to discoursT'^th 

the poet accepted only of a fourth of the sum. Lcncy discourse, with clerk-like 


In 1807 appeared two volumes of from his 

pen. They were assailed with all the severity of Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope 1 
criticism, but it was seen that, whatever might be it h, 

the theory of the poet, he possessed a vein of pure ;„uVif ‘ violates the conventional 

and exalted description and meditation which it ™ P^^fry and the realities of life ; for surely 
was impossible not to feel and admire. The Jlpf ‘''‘^“dsistent with troth and probability that a 
influence of nature upon man was his favourite O'md rnoralist and dialectician should be found 
theme ; and though sometimes unintelligible from' H avp > .S' his travels with the ‘ Waii- 

his idealism, he was also, on other occasions, just uflf’ introduced to a ‘Solitary,’ who 

and profound. His worship of nature was ennob- il secluded from the world, after a life of busy 
hng and impressive. In 1809 the poet struck out j fr°P®> ending in disappoint- 


ling and impressive. In 1809 the poet struck out 
into a new path. He came foi*ward as a political 
writer, with an Essay on the Convention of Cintra, 
an event to which he was strongly opposed. His 


ruck out .. cuunay III uisappomt- 

political disgust. They ail proceed to the house 

f Cintra ^ P^istor, who — in the style of Crabbe’s Parish 
‘d His recounts some of the deaths and muta- 

rofar as in Ids sequestered 


prose was as unsuccessful as his poetry, so far as that had taken place in his sequestered 
sale was concerned; but there are fine vigorous fif ^ description of a visit made by 

passages in this pamphlet, and Canning is said to ^ neighbouring lake, the poem con- 

have pronounced it the most eloquent production ^ 7^^; i ^ Excursion is an unfinished work, 
since the days of Burke. Wordsworth had now poem, The Recluse^ ‘ having for its 

abandoned his republican dreams, and was hence- object the sensations and opinions of a . 


abandoned his republican dreams, and was hence- object the sensations and opinions of a . 

forward conservative of all time-honoured institu- f^ing in retirement,' The narrative part of 
tions in church and state. His views were never i ^xctirsion is a mere framework, rude and 
servile-^they were those of a recluse politician, ^ ^ Pictures of mountain ' 

honest but impracticable. In the spring of i8i'^ scenei y and philosophical dissertations, tending to 
occurred Wordsworth's removal from Grasmere to • ^ ^ external world is adapted to the 


occurred Wordsworth's removal from Grasmere to • ^ external world is adapted to the 

Rydal Mount, one of the grand events of his life * educed out of evil and 


Kydal Mount, one of the grand events of his life ; 
and there he resided for the long period of thirty- 
seven years a period of cheerful and dignified 
poetical retirement—. ^ 

Long have I loved wliafc I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 

The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me-— her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 

I shall not covet for my do\ver, 

If I along that lowly way . 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 

Prologue io * Peter Poll: 

. circle of his admirers was gradually extend- 
ing, and he continued to supply it with fresh mate- 
rials of a higher order. In 1814 appeared The 
^xatrsion, a philosophical poem in blank verse 
by far the noblest production of the author, and 
containing passages of sentiment, description, and 
pure eloquence, not excelled by any living poet 
while its spirit of enlightened humanity and 
Liinstian benevolence— -extending over all ranks 
of sentient and animated being — imparts to the 
poem a peculiarly sacred and elevated character. 

1 he mfiuence of Wordsworth on the poetry of his 
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suffering. 

Withinlhe soul a faculty abides. 

That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingpeies of pomp, and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 
the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides, 

Their leafy umbrage turns the dusky veil 
Into a pbstance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene ; like power abides 
In man's celestial spirit ; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself— thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the encumbrances of mortal life ; 

From error, disappointment — nay, from guilt ; 

And sometimes — so relenting justice wills— 

From palpable oppressions of despair. 

Book IV. 

In a still loftier style of moral observation on tl ^ 
changes of life, the ‘ gray-liaired wanderer ' ex- 
claims : 

So Ms,, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

AU that this world is proud of From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down j 
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Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, by the cry to arms, studies the rudiments of war 

Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and palms but dies suddenly : 

Of all the mighty, withered and consumed 1 

Nor is power given to lowliest innocence To him, thus snatched away, his comrades paid 

Long to protect her own. The man himself A soldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 

Departs ; and soon is spent the line of those Bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless blue — 

Who, in the bodily image, in the mind, A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 

In heart or soul, in station or pursuit, And if by chance a stranger, wandering there, 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, From some commanding eminence had looked 

Fraternities and orders — ^heaping high Down on this spot, well pleased would he have seen 

New wealth upon the burthen of the old, A glittering spectacle ; but every face 

And placing trust in privilege confirmed Was pallict-sekloin hath that eye been moist 

And re-confirmed— -are scoffed at with a smile With tears that wept not then ; nor were the few 

Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 

Of desolation aimed ; to slow decline In this sad service, less disturbed than we. 

These yield, and these to sudden overthrow ; They started at the tributary i>eal 

Their virtue, service, happiness, and state Of instantaneous thunder which announced 

Expire ; and Nature’s pleasant robe of green, Throu.^h the still air the closing of the grave ; 

Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps And distant mountains echoed with a sound 

Their monimients and their memory. Of lamentation never heard before. 

VIL 

, A description of deafness in a peasant would seem 

The picturesque parts of The hxcursioit are to be a subject hardly susceptible of poetical orna- 
full of a quiet and tender beauty characteristic of ment ; yet, by contrasting it with the surrounding 
the author. We subjoin two passages, the first objects— the pleasant sounds and stir of nature- 
descriptive of a peasant youth, the hero of his and by his vein of pensive and graceful reflection, 
native vale : Wordsworth has made this one of his finest 

... pictures : 

A Noble Peasant, 

The mountain ash 
No eye can overlook, when ’mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms ; and ye may have marked 
By a brook side or solitary tarn, 

How she her station doth adorn. The pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale, 

Such and so glorious did this youth appear ; 

A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 

By all the graces with which nature’s hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 

Tan or Apollo, veiled in human form ; 

Yet, like the sweet-breathed viulct of the shade, 

Discovered in their own,dcspitc to sense 
Of mortals — if such fables without blame 
May find chance mention on this sacred ground — 

. So, through a simple rustic garb’s disguise. 

And through the impediment of rural cares, 

In him revealed a scholar’s genius shone ; 

And so, not wholly hidden from men’s sight. 

In him the spirit of a hero walked 
Our unpretending valley. How' the quoit 
Whizzed from the stripling’s arm I If touched by 
him, 

The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark’s flight, or shaped a rainbow curve 
Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field I 
The indefatigable fox had learned 
'I’o dread liis perseverance in the chase. 

With admiration would he lift his c)'cs 
To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 
Was loath to assault the majesty he loved, 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 
To guard the royal brood. The sailing glcde, 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe, 

The sporting sea-gull dancing with the w’avcs, 

And cautious waterfowl from distant climes, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the mere. 

Were subject to young Oswald’s steady aim. 


7 he Deaf Dalesman, 

Almost at the root 

Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 

Oft stretches towards me, like a long straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward ; there, beiicalh 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies, 

From whom in early childhood w'as withdrawm 
The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
F rom year to year in loneliness of soul ; 

And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 
With startling summons ; not for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the labouring bee. When stormy wind: 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 

Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, > 

The agitated Sf^ne before his eye 

Was silent as a picture : evermore 

Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he moved. 

Yet, by the solace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld, hoduteously pursued the round 
Of rural labours ; the steep mountain side 
Ascended with his stalf and faithful dog ; 

The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed ; 
And the ripe corn before his sickle fell 
Among the jocund reapers. 


By viewing man in connection with external 
nature, the poet blends his metaphysics with 
pictures of life and scenery. To build up and 
strengthen the powers of the mind, in contrast to 
the operations of sense, was ever his object Like 
Bacon, Wordsworth would rather have believed 
all the fiibles in the Talmud and Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind — or 
that that mind docs not, by its external symbols, 
speak to the human heart. He lived under the 
habitual ^ sway ' of nature ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
The peasant youth, with others in the vale, roused j Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears^^ 
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ciate, and who looked up to him with a sort of 
filial veneration and respect. He has drawn his 
poetical character at length in the Bio^rai)kia 
Literacy and if we consider it as appi)m^o the 
higher characteristics of Wordsworth, without 
reference to the absurdity or puerility of some of 
his early fables, incidents, and language, it will be 
found equally just and felicitous. Firsty ‘An 
austere purity of language, both grammatically 
and logically ; in short, a perfect appropriateness 
of the words to the meaning. Secondly, A cor- 
respondent weight and sanity of the thoughts and 
sentiments won, not from books, but from the 
poet’s own meditations. They are fresh, and 
have the dew upon them. Even throughout his 
smaller poems, there is not one which is not 
rendered valuable by some just and original re- 
flection. Thirdly, The sinewy strength and origin- 
ality of single lines and paragraphs, the frequent 
cnriosa felicitas of his diction. Fourthly, The 
perfect truth of nature in his images and descrip- 
tions, as taken immediately from nature, and 
proving a long and genial intimacy with the very 
spirit which gives a physiognomic expression to 
all the works of nature. Fifthly, a meditative 
pathos, a union of deep and subtle thought with 
sensibility : a sympathy with man as man ; the 
sympathy, indeed, of a contemplator rather than 
a fellow-sufferer and co-mate {spectator, hand 
particeps), but of a contemplator from whose 
view no difference of rank conceals the sameness 
of the nature ; no injuries of wind or weather, or 
toil, or even of ignorance, wholly disguise the 
human face divine. Last, and pre-eminently, I 
challenge for this poet the gift of imagination in- 
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by an incident of considerable importance in his 
personal history. Through the influence of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, he was appointed distributor of 
stamps in the county of Westmoreland, which 
added greatly to his income, without engrossing 
all his time. He was now placed beyond the 
frowns of Fortune — if Fortune can ever be said to 
have frowned on one so independent of her smiles. 
The subsequent works of the poet were numerous 
— The White Doe of Ry 1 st one, a romantic narrative 
poem, yet coloured with his peculiar genius ,* 
Sonnets on the River Duddon ; T' 

Peter Bell; Ecclesiastical Sketches 

Having made repeated tours in 


The Waggoiier^ 
' ; Yarrow Re- 


visited; &c. 

Scotland and on the continent, the poet diversified 
his subjects with descriptions of particular scenes, 
local manners, legends, and associations. The 
whole of his works were arranged by their author 
according to their respective subjects ; as Poems 
referring to the Period of Childhood ; Poems 
founded on the Affections ; Poems of the Fancy ; 
Poems of the Imagination, &c. This classifica- 
tion is often arbitrary and capricious ; but it was 
one of the conceits of Wordsworth, that his poems 
should be read in a certain continuous order, to 
give full effect to his system. Thus classified and 
published, the poet’s works formed six volumes. 
A seventh, consisting of poems written very early 
and very late in life— as is stated — and the tragedy 
which had long lain past the author, were added 
in 1842. The tragedy is not happy, for WoMs- 
worth had less dramatic power than any other 
contemporary poet. In the drama, however, both 
Scott and Byron failed ; and Coleridge, with his 
fine imagination and pictorial expression, was 
only a shade more successful 

The latter years of Wordsworth’s life were 
gladdened by his increasing fame, by academic 
honours conferred upon him by the universities of 
Durham and Oxford, by his appointment to the 
office of poet-laureate on the death of his friend 
Southey in 1843, and by a pension from the crown 
of £300 per annum. In 1847, he was shaken by 
a severe domestic calamity, the death of his only 
daughter, Dora, Mrs Ouillinan. This lady was 
worthy of her sire. Shortly before her death she 
published anonymously a Journal of a Residence 
in Portugal, whither she had gone in pursuit of 
health."^ Having attained to the great age of 
eighty, in the enjoyment of generally robust health 
(most of his poems were composed in the open 
air), Wordsworth died on the 23d of April 1850— 
the anniversary of St George, the patron saint of 
England— and was inten'ed by the side of his 
daughter in the beautiful churchyard of Grasmere. 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of Words- 
worth was Coleridge, so long his friend and asso- 

* Mr Edward QuiUimn, son-in-law of Wordsworth, was a native 
of Oporto, but was educated in England. He was one of Words- 
worih s most constant admirers, and was himself a poet of 
considerable talent, and an accomplished scholar. He was first 
marned to a daughter of Sir Egertou Bryclges, and having 
qiutted the anny, he settled in the Lake country. There Mre 
Quillinan died by an unfortunate accident~her dress havine 
caught fire— and left two daughters, in whom the Wordsworth 
family took great interest. In 1841, the mtimacy between Dora' 
WordsworOi and Mr Quillinan, which 'first sprang out of the 
root of grief/ was crowned by their marriage. She lived only 
aboiit six years afterwards, and Mr Quillinan himself died 
suddenly in 1853;. A volume of his Poems was published in iSqii 


The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 

The fame of Wordsworth was daily extending, as 
we have said, before his death. The few ridicu- 
lous or puerile passages which excited so much 
sarcasm, parody, and derision, had been partly 
removed by himself, or were by his admirers 
either quietly overlooked, or considered as mere 
idiosyncrasies of the poet that provoked a smile, 
while his higher attributes commanded admiration, 
and he had secured a hew generation of readers. 
A tribe of worshippers, in the young poets of the 
day, had arisen to do him homage, and in some 
instances they carried the feeling to a wild but 
pardonable excess. Many of his former depreci- 
ators also joined the ranks of his admirers — partly 
because in his late works the poet did himself 
more justice both in his style and subjects. He 
is too intellectual, and too little sensuousyf.o use 
the phr^e of MUton, ever to become generally 
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Dear God I the very houses seem asleep | 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 

On King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Tax not the royal saint with vain expense. 

With ill -matched aims the architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only, this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on, as loath to die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were bom for immortality. 

His InibnatioJis of Immortality^ and Lines on 
Tintern Abbey ^ are the finest examples of his rapt 
imaginative style, blending metaphysical truth 
with diffuse gorgeous description and metaphor. 
His simpler effusions are pathetic and tender. 
He has little strong passion ; but in one piece, 
Vaudracour and Julia^ he has painted the passion 
of love with more warmth than might be antici* 
pated from his abstract idealism : 

His present mind 
Was under fascination; he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 

Arabian fiction never filled the world 
\yith half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold j 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, 

Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged within him — overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 

A man too happy for mortality ! 

The lovers parted under circumstances of danger, 
but had a stolen interview at night : 

Through all her courts 
The vacant city slept ; the busy winds. 

That keep no certain intervals of rest, 

Moved not ; meanwhile the galaxy displayed 
Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
Aloft— momentous but uneasy bliss ! 

To their full hearts the universe seemed hung 
On that brief meeting's slender filament ! 

This is of the style of Ford or Massinger. Living 
mostly apart from the world, and nursing with 
solitary complacency his poetical system, and all 
that could bear upon bis works and pursuits as a 
poet, Wordsworth fell into those errors of taste, 
and that want of discrimination, to which we have 
already alluded. His most puerile ballads and 
attempts at humour were apparently as much 
prized by him, and classed with the same nicety 
and care, as the most majestic of his conceptions, 
or the most natural and beautitul of his descrip- 
tions. The art of condensation was also rarely 
practised by him. But if the poet’s retirement or 
peculiar disposition was a cause of his weakness, 
it was also one of the sources of his strength. 


Sonnets* 

London, iBoa. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the naked heavens— majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself didst lay. 

The World is Too Much with Us. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God ! I ’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Compo ed upon Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1803. 
Earth has not anything to shew more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
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It left him untouched by the artificial or me- 
chanical tastes of his age ; it gave an originality 
to his conceptions and to the whole colour of his 
thoughts ; and it completely imbued him with 
that purer antique life and knowledge of the 
phenomena of nature — the sky, lakes, and moun- 
tains of his native district, in all their tints and 
forms— which he has depicted with such power 
and enthusiasm. A less complacent poet would 
have been chilled by the long neglect and ridicule 
he experienced. His spirit was self-supported, 
and his genius, at once observant and meditative, 
was left to shape out its own creations, and extend 
its sympathies to that world which lay beyond 
his happy mountain solitude. 


TO iSja 

* You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be ?* 

Then did the little maid reply, 

‘ Seven boys and girls arc we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

* Beneath the churchyard tree/ 

* You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye arc only 

‘ Their graves are green, they may be seen,* 

The little maid replied, 

‘ Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 

‘ My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem, 

And there upon the ground I sit— 

I sit and sing to them. 

* And often after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

* The first that died was little Jane ; 

In l,)ed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain, 

And then she went away, 

‘ So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass wus dry, 

Togctlicr round her grave we played — 

Aly brother John and I. 

‘And when the ground was white with snow, 

AikI I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go — 

And he lies by her side.’ 

‘ IIow many arc you then,’ said I, 

‘ If they two arc in heaven ?’ 

The little maiden did reply, 

* O master I we are seven.’ 

‘ But they are dead ; those two arc dead! 

I’heir spirits arc in heaven ! ’ 

*Twas throwing words away ; for still, 

The little maid would have her will, 

And said, ‘ Nay, we arc seven I ’ 


Lmes. 

My heart leaps up wdicn I behold 
A rainljow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

TIic child is father of llic man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural pidy. 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid vvliom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
1 lalf hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star, when only one 
' Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to me ! 


ni' an Scz’Cn. 

A simple child, dear ])rolhcr Jim, 

'riiat lightly draw s its hreaih, 

Arid feels its life in every limb, 

W'hat should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her heath 

She had a rustic w'oodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair — 

• Her beauty made me glad. 

‘ Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be?’ 

‘Hownuny? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

‘ And w'here are they? I pray you tell.* 
'She answered, ‘ Seven are we ; 

And tw’o of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

* Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And iri the churchyard-cottage I 
, Dwell near them, with my mother.* 


A Part^raif. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first slie gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight lair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and w'aylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet rcconls, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisse.s, tears, and smiles. 
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And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


And somewhat of a sad perplexity, ^ 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills ; when, like a roe, 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 

Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then— 
The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by — 

To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
XJnborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the diving air, 

And tlie blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
iVnd mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor, perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more ■ 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay : ' 

For thou art with me here, upon the banks 
Of th{s fair river j thou, my dearest friend, 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
hly former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh I yet a little while 
May 1 behold in thee what I w^as once, 

My dear, dear sister I And this prayer I make, 
Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege. 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
I'he dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary wlk ; 


Zvf£s composed a feta MUes above Tintern Abbey, on 
Revisiting the Banks of the IVye, during a Tour, 
July 13, 1798. 

Five years have passed ; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters ; and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a sweet inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage ground, these orchard tufts, 
Which, at this season, with their unripe fniits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms 
Green, to the very door ; and "wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees I 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where, by his fire, 

The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration ; feelings, tf)o, 

Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 

As may have had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet oh ! how oft, 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft in spirit have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye I — ^thou wanderer through the woods — 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 





OF TO 

Duly pronounced with lus^ call. 

And * merry Christmas * wished to all? 

O brother ! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hills | 

And it is given thee to rejoice : 

Though public care full often tills— 

Heaven only witness of the toil— 

A barren and ungrateful soiL 

Yet, would that thou, with me and mine, 
Hadst heard this never-failing rite ; 

And seen on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which nature, and these rustic powers. 

In simple childhood spread through ours I 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds 
Whether the rich man^s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the rmelaborate sounds. 

Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poOr, 

How touching, when at midnight sweep 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 

To hear — and sink again to sleep 1 
Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 

By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence ; 

The mutual nod — ^the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er j 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no more ; 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid 1 

Ah ! not fo. emerald fields alone, 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared 

The ground where we were bom and reared I 

Hail, ancient manners ! sure defence, 
iWhere they survive, of wholesome laws j 
Remnauts of love, whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws | 

Hail, usages of pristine mould. 

And ye tliat guard them, mountains old I 

Bear with me, brother, quench the thought 
That slights this passion or condemns 5 
If thee fond fancy ever brought 
•From the proud margin of the Thames, 

‘And Lambeth’s venerable towers, 

To humbler streams and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find 
Short leisure even in busiest days, 
Moments— to cast a look behind, 

And profit by those kindly rays 

That through the clouds do sometimes steal, 

And all the far-off past reveai 

Hence, while the imperial city’s din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win. 

To agitations less severe, 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 

But fill the hoUow vale with joy. 
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And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee ; and in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place ^ 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh I then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance. 

If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voicp, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleai 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of nature, hither came, 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With wanner love, oh I with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years ^ 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake I * 


Ficture of ChristmaS’Eve, 

Addressed to the Rev. Dr Wordsworth, with. Sonnets to the 
^ R^^ 

The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon. 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 

That overpowered their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings ; 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze, 

Nor check the music of the strings 5 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 

And who but listened till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim 5 
The greeting given, the music played 
In honour of each household name. 


feeling of the human, heart which,, being so intense, is at the ' 
same time so composed. It is for this reason, amongst others, 
that it is peculiarly favourable to the contemplations of a poeti- 
cal philosopher, and eminently so to on* like Mr Wordsworth, 
in whose scheme of thought there is no feature more prominent 
than the doctrine that the intellect should be nourished by 
the feelings, and that the state of mind which bestows a gift 
of genuine insight is one of profound emotion as well as pro- 
found composure; or, as Coleridge has somewhere expressed 
himself— 

Deep self-possesaon, an intense repose. 

The power which li 4 s in the beauty of nature to induce this union 
of the tranquil and the vivid is described, and to every disciple of 
Wordsworth, has been, as much as is possible, imparted by the 
celebrated Lines written- in 179S, a few Miles above Tiniem 
Abbey, in which the poet, having attributed to his intermediate 
recollections of the landscape then revisited a benign influence 
over many acts of daily life, describes the particulars m which he 
IS indebted to them. . . . The impassioned love of nature is 
interfused through the whole of Mr Wordsworth’s system of 
thought filling up all interstices, penetrating all recesses, colouring 
all media, supporting, associating, and giving coherency and 
mutual relevancy to it in all its parts. Though man is his sub- 
ject, yet IS man never presented to us divested of his relations with 
external nature. Man is the text, but there is always a running 
commentary of natural phenomena. — Quarterly Review for 1834 
In illustration of this remark, every episode in the ExcuAion 
might also be cited (parriculariy the affecting and beautiful 
tale of Margaret m the first book); and the poems of the 
Cumberland Beggar,. Michael, and die AbimrittV- the last un- 


To a Highland GirL 
At Inversneyd, upon Loch Lomond. 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower I 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head ; 
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And these gray rocks ; this household j 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 

This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 

THs little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode— 

In truth, together do ye seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep I 
Yet, dream or vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart s 
God shield thee to thy latest years I 
I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away ; 

For never saw I mien or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and homebred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 

Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 

A face with gladness overspread I 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred I 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life I 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure I here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 

Adopt your homely ways, and dress 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 

But I could frame a vnsh for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 

What joy to hear thee, and to see I 
Thy elder brother I would be — 

Thy father — ^anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven 1 that of its gi'ace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had ; and going hence, 

1 bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our memory, feel that she hath eyes s 
Then, why should I be loath to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her ; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 

Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am 1 loath, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland girl 1 from thee to part ; 

For I, methinks, tiilT grow old, 

As fair before me shall behold. 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And thee, the spirit of them all I 

, Zaodamm, 

* With sacrifice before the rising mom, 

Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 


And from the infernal gods, ^mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered lord have I required t 
Celestial pity I again implore ; 

Restore him to my sight— great Jove, restore 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, , 

Her countenance brightens and her eye expands ; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 

0 terror ! what hath she perceived ? — O joy I 
What doth she look on ? — ^whom doth she behold ? 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 

His vital presence ? his corporeal mould ? 

It is — ^if sense deceive her not — ’tis he ! 

And a god leads him, wingM Mercury I 

Mild Hermes spake, and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear : * Such grace hath crowned thy 
prayer, 

Laodamia I that at Jove’s command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air ; 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ space ; 
Accept the gift ; behold him face to face !’ 

Forth sprang the impassioned queen her lord to clasp, 
Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to reunite. 

And reassume his place before her sight. 

* Protesilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice. 

This is our palace — yonder is thy throne ; 

Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice. 

Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 

This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode.’ 

^ Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect. Spectre though I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 

But in reward'of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 

For fear less virt ue bringeth boun dl^^ss ga-in. 

* Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die : but me the threat could not withliqld ; 

A generous cause a victim did demand ; . 

And forth I leapt upon th^ sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief — by Hector slain.’ 

* Supreme of heroes ; bravest, noblest, best I 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more. 

Which then, when teijs of thousands were depressed 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 

Thou found’st — and I forgive thee — here thou art — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart 

* But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the malice of the grave. 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 

‘ No spectre greets me— no vain shadow this ; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride 1’ 

Jove frowned in heaven ; the conscious Parcse threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

* This visage tells thee that my doom is past ; 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 

Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 
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Tliose raptures duly— -Erebus disdains ; ^ 

Calm pleasures there abide— majestic paim 

^ Be taught, 0 faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ^ 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn.’ 

‘ Ah, wherefore? Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ? 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 

And ALson stood a youth ’mid youthful peers. 

^ The gods to us are merciful ; and they 
Yet further may relent ; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distressed. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s 
breast. 

< But if thou goest, I follow.’ * Peace ! ’ he said ; 

She looked upon him, and was calmed and cheered ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled. 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

Pie spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued. 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. ^ III,’ said he, 

‘ The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and night ! 

* And while my youthful peers before my eyes — 

Each hero following his peculiar bent — 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 

By martial sports ; or, seated in the tent, 

Chieftains and kings in council were detained — 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

* The wished-for wind was given : I then revolved 
The oracle upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand — 

Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


Old frailties then recurred j but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought 

* And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised, 

* Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend — 

Seeking a higher object. I^ove was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 

P'or this the passion to excess was driven, 

That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love,^ 

Aloud she shrieked ; for Hermes reappears ! 

Round the dear shade she would have clung; ’tis 
, ' vain; ■ 

The hours are past — too brief had they been years ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift toward the realms that know not earthly day, 

He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved ; 

She who thus perished, not without the crime 
Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved. 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed time 
Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers. 

—Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrovm 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes. Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 

And ever, when such stature they had gained. 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view. 

The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight — 

A. constant interchange of growth and blight 1 

Memoirs of Wordsworth, by the poet’s nephew, 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., appeared in 
1851. Recollections of a Tour in l^coiiand^ a,d, 
1 803, by Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet’s sister, 
to whose talents and devoted affection her brother 
was indebted, appeared in 1874. His prose works 
have been edited by the Rev. A. Grosart (1876) ; 
Matthew Arnold edited a selection of his poems, 
with critical preface (1879); there is a monograph 
VVordsworth by F. W. Myers (1880) ; and since 
1882 Professor Knight has edited an elaborate 
and complete edition of his Poems, 
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wLich tyrannised over him for many years with 
unreienting severity. Amidst daily drudgery for 
the periodical press, and in nightly dreams dis- 
tempered and feverish, he wasted, to use his own 
expression, * the prime and manhood of his intel- 
lect/ The poet was a native of Devonshire, born 
on the 20th of October 1772 at Ottery St Mary, of 
which parish his father was vicar. He received 
the principal part of his education at Christ’s 
Hospital, where he had Charles Lamb for a school- 
fellow. He describes himself as being, from eight 
to fourteen, playless day-dreamer, a hellm 
Ubrorum ; ’ and in this instance, ‘ the child was 
father of the man/ for such was Coleridge to the 
end of his life. A stranger w'hom he had acci- 
jden tally met one day on the streets of London, 
and who was struck with his conversation, made 
him free of a circulating library, and he read 
through the catalogue, folios and all. At fourteen, 
he had, like Gibbon, a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a school-boy would have been 
ashamed. He had no ambition ; his father was 
dead, and he actually thought of apprenticing 
himself to a shoemaker who lived near the 
school. The head-master, Bowyer interfered, 
and prevented this additional honour to the craft 
of St Crispin, made illustrious by Gifford and 
Bloomfield. Coleridge became deputy-Grecian, 
or head-scholar, and obtained an exhibition or 
presentation from Christ’s Hospital to Jesus 
' College, Cambridge, where he remained from 1791 
to 1793. in his first year at college he gained the 
Browne gold medal for the Greek ode ; next year he 
stood for the Craven scholarship, but lost it ; and 
in 1793 he was again unsuccessful in a competition 
for the Greek ode on astronomy. By this time he 
had incurred some debts, not amounting to £100 ; 
but this so weighed on his mind and spirits, that 
he suddenly left college, and went to London. He : 
had also become obnoxious to bis superiors from i 
his attachment to the principles of the French ; 

. Revolution. | 

When France in wrath her giant -limbs upreared, 

And with that oath which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared I 
With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band : 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 

Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s wand, 

The monarchs marched in evil day, 

And Britain joined the dire array ; 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 

Though many friendships, many youthful loves 
Had swollen the patriot emotion, 

And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and groves, 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling lance, 

And shame too long delayed, and vain retreat I 
For ne’er, O Liberty 1 with partial aim 
I dimmed thy light, or damped thy holy flame ; 

But blest the pjeans of delivered France, 

And hung my head, and wept at Britain’s name. 

France i an Ode, 

In London, Coleridge soon felt himself forlorn 
and destitute, and he enlisted as a soldier in the 
1 5tb, Elliot’s Light Dragoons. ‘ On his arrival at 
the quarters of the regiment,’ says his friend and 
Mr Gillman, ‘ the general of the dis- 
the recruits, and looking hard at 


Coleridge, with a military air, inquired : What ’s 
your name, sir.?” Comberbach.” (The name he 
had assumed.) ‘*What do you come here for, 
sir ? ” as if doubting whether he had any business 
there. ‘^Sir,” said Coleridge, ^^for what most 
other persons come— to be made a soldier.” “Do 
you think,” said the general, “you can run a 
Frenchman through the body ? ” “ I do not know,” 
replied Coleridge, “ as I never tried ; but I ’ll let 
a Frenchman run me through the body before 1 11 
run away.” “ That will do,” said the general, and 
Coleridge was turned into the' ranks.’ The poet 
made a poor dragoon, and never advanced beyond 
the awkward squad. He wrote letters, however, for 
all his comrades, and they attended to his horse 
and accoutrements. After four months’ service — 
December 1793 April 1794 — the history and 
circumstances of Coleridge became known. Ac- 
cording to one account, he had written under his 
saddle on the stable-wall, Eheu / guam infortunii 
miserrimum esi fuisse which led to inquiry 
on the part of the captain of his troop, who had 
more regard for the classics than Ensign Norther- 
ton* in Tom Jo 7 tes. Another account attributes 
, the termination of his military career to a chance 
recognition on the street. His family being 
apprised of his situation, his discharge was 
obtained on the loth of April i 794 ** He seems 
then to have set about publishing his Juvenile 
Poems by subscription, and while at Oxford in 
June of the same year, he met with Southey, and 
an intimacy immediately sprung up between them. 
Coleridge was then an ardent republican and a 
Socinian— full of high hopes and anticipations, 

* the golden exhalations of the dawn.’ In conjunc- 
tion with his new friend Southey; with Robert 
Lovell, the son of a wealthy Quaker ; George ■ 
Burnett, a fellow-collegian from Somersetshire; 
Robert Allen, then at Corpus Christ! College ; and 
Edmund Seaward, of a Herefordshire family, also 
a fellow-collegian, Coleridge planned and proposed 
to carry out a scheme of emigration to America. 
They were to found in the New World a Paniisoc- 
racy^ or state of society in which each was to have 
his portion of work, and their wives— all were to 
be married — were to cook and perform domestic 
offices, the poets cultivating literature in their 
hours of leisure, with neither king nor pript to 
mar their felicity. ‘ From building castles in the 
air/ as Southey has said, ‘to framing common- 
wealths was an easy transition.’ F or some months 
this delusion lasted ; but funds were wanting, and 
could not be readily raised. Southey and Cole- 
ridge gave a course of public lectures, and wrote a 
tragedy on the Fall of Robespierre, and the forma: 
soon afterwards proceeding with his uncle to Spain 
and Portugal, the Pantisocratic scheme was 
abandoned. Coleridge and Southey married two 
sisters— Lovell, who died in the following year, 
had previously been married to a third sister — 
ladies of the name of Fricker, amiable, but wholly 
without fortune. 

Coleridge, still ardent, wrote two political 
pamphlets, concluding ‘ that truth should be 

* Miss Mitford states that the arrangement for Cderidge’s dj^ 
charge was made at her father’s house at Reading. Cnptam t g 
—in whose troop the poet served— related at table one 
story of the learned recruit, when it was resolved to 
for his discharge. There would have been some difficulty m tlie 
case, had not one of the servants waiting at table been induced to 
enlist in his place. The poet. Miss Mitford says, never forgot her 
father's zeal xn the cause. 
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entitled TAe IVaU^man^mth the motto, ^Thsit aYL complete his education, and he resided there 
might know the truth, and that the truth might fourteen^ months. At Ratzeburg and Gottingen 
make us free/ He watched in vain, Coleridge's he acquired a well-grounded knowledge of the 
incurable want of order and punctuality, and German language and literature, and was con- 
Ms philosophical theories, tired out and disgusted firmed in his bias towards philosophical and meta- 
his readers, and the work was discontinued after physical studies. On his return in 1800, he found 
the ninth numbeir. Of the unsaleable nature of Southey established at Keswick, and Wordsworth 
this publication, he relates an amusing illustration, at Grasmere. He went to live with the former, and 
Happening one day to rise at an eariier hour than there his opinions underwent a total change. The 
usual, he observed his servant-girl putting an ex- Jacobin became a royalist, and the Unitarian a 
travagant quantity of paper into the grate, in order warm and devoted believer in the Trinity, In the 
to light the fire, and he mildly checked her for her same year he published his translation of Schiller's 
wastefulness. ‘La, sir,' replied Nanny, ‘why, it is Wallenstein^ into which he had thrown some of 
only Watchmen! He went to reside in a cottage the finest graces of his own fancy. The following 
at Nether Stpwey, at the foot of the Quantock passage may be considered a revelation of Col 5 
Hills~a rural retreat which he has commemor- ridge's poetical faith and belief, conveyed in lan» 
ated in his poetry : guage picturesque and musical : 

now, beloved Stowey I I behold Oh I never rudely wiU I blame his faith 

Thy church-tower, and, methink^ the four huge elms in the might of stars and angels ! ’Tis not merely 

Cteenng, which mark the mansion of my friends; The human being's pride that peoples space 

And close behind them, hidden from^my view, • With life and mystical predominaiTce : 

fa my OTO lowly cottage, wh^ my babe Since likewise for the stricken heart of love 

And my tebe s mother dwell m peace 1 With light This visible nature, and this common world. 

And quickened footsteps thitherward I tread, fa all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 

At Stowey, Coleridge wrote some of his most Lurks m the legend told my infant years, 
beautiful poetry—his Ode on the Departing Years we live to learn. 

Fears in Solitude; France^ an Ode; Frost at Mid- ^ Love's world, his house, his birthplace ; 

night; the first part of ChHstabel; the Ancient talismans, 

Mariner; and his tragedy of Femorse. The 
lwThafbe“® individuality of his poetry 

Aews that he was then happy, no less than eager, ^htf^ £mJ,itus of old rdigL, 

m his studies. Wordsworth thus descnbed his The power, the beauty, and thtvmjesty, 

appearance . That had their hmmis in dale^ or pitj^ mounkiin^ 

A noticeable man with large grey eyes, Or forest^ by slow stream^ orfdbly springy 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly Or chasms and watery depths ; all these hceve vanished. 

As if a blooming face it oti^ht to be ; They live no longer in the faith of reason / 

Heavy his iow-himg lip did oft appear But still the heart doth need a langua^ ; still 

Depressed by weight of musing Phantasy j Doth the old instinct bring back the < 3 d names ; 

Profound his forehead was, but not severe. And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

The two or three years spent at Stowey seem to 

have been at once the most felicitous and the most ^ friend ; and to the lover, 

T / ! was long m 'jis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

^juggling to distin^on. During his residence at And Venus who brings everything tlmt 's fair. 

StoWey, the poet officiated as Unitarian preacher 

at Taunton, and afterwards at Shrewsbury.* In which we have printed in Italics are an 

• Haxlitt walk«I ten ina« in a winter day to hear Coleridge ^ ^WO of Schillert, which Mr Hayward 

preach. ‘When I got there,’ he says, ‘the organ was playing ^e — ^another German pOCtlcal translator— thuS lltcr- 
xooth Psalm, and when it was done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave ally renders ; 
nut his text : He departed again into a mountain, himself alone.” 

fa ^ stream of rich distilled The old fable-existences are no more ; 

pttramcs , dud whcm he esuone to the fast two words which he oro* x * a.* i • ^ • 

nonncaj loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who wi Sra fasauatmg race has emigrated (wandered out or 

young, as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human aWay). 

fr^^d as if that pr^er might have floated in solemn silence a ^ , 

through the uniwrse. The idea of St John came into my mind, of AS a means of subsistence, Colendge reluC- 

‘xhe^Ia^^’tS^ the literary and 

^nched into his subject like an eagle dallying with the wind. pOUtlCal department of the Momzng Fost, m whlch 
war— upon <*urch and state-not he Supported the measures of government. In 
>804, we find him in Malta, secretary to the 
another. He talked of those who had inscribed the cross of Christ gOVemor, Sir Alexander Ball. He held this office 
on tenners dnpping with hum^ gore ! He made a poetical and ©as- onlv nine months and after a tour in Italv 
toralexcursion-and to shew the fatal effects of war, drew a stri&g 4. j I- • ^ 

contrast between the simple shepherd-boy driving his team afieli returned tO England tO resume hiS precanOUS 
fa“ ft* piping ‘o bis flock, as though he labours as an author and lecturer. The desultory, 

l^abits of the poet, caused partly by his 
into a wretched drummer-boy, witb his hair sticking on end with addiction tO Opium, and the dreamy indolence 
Sr&^of?h“pro£sionofbiSodf ^ and tricked out in and procrastination which marked him through- 
“ Such were the notes our once loved poet sung seem to have frustrated every chance and 
and. for myself, I could not have been more deUghted if I had opportunity of self-advancement. Living again at 
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friettd, which extended to twenty-seven, numbers, times committing a golden thought to the blank 

Xlie essays were sometimeis acute and eloquent, leaf of a book or to a private letter, but generally 
but as often rhapsodical, imperfect, and full of content wi A oral cpmmuiiicati on — the poet's time 
German mysticism. In 1 8 10, chiefly at the recom- glided past He had found an asylum in the 
mendation of Lord Byron, the ‘wild and wondrous house of a private friend, Mr Tames Gillman, 


content wiA oral communication* 

house of ^ 
surgeon, Higfigate, where he resided for the last 
nineteen years of his life. Here he was visited 
by numerous friends and admirers, who were happy 
to listen to his inspired monologues, which he 
poured forth with exhaustless fecundity, ‘We 
believe,' says one of these rapt and enthusiastic 
listeners, it has not been the lot of any other 
literary man in England, since Dr Johnson, to 
command the devoted admiratiop and steady zeal 
of so maqy and such widely differing disciples — 
some of them having become, and others being 
likely to become, fresh and independent sources 
of light and moril action in themselves upon the 
principles of their common master. One half of 
these affectionate disciples have learned their 
lessons of philosophy from the teacher’s mouth. 
He has been to them as an old oracle of the 
academy or Lyceum, The fulness, the inwardness, 
the ultimate scope of. his doctrines, has never yet 
been published in print, and, if disclosed, it has 
been from time to time in the higher moments . 
of conversation, when occasion, and mood, and 
person begot an exalted crisis. More than once 
has Mr Coleridge said that, with pen in hand, he 
felt a thousand checks and difficulties in the 
expression of his meaning ; but that — authorship 
aside— he never found the smallest hitch or im- 
pediment in the fullest utterance of his most subtle 
fancies by word of mouth. His abstrusest thoughts 
became rhythmical and clear when chanted to 
their own music.'* Mr Coleridge died at High- 
gate on the 25th of July 1834. In the preceding 
winter he had written the following epitaph, strik- 
ing from its simplicity and humility, for himself : 

Stop, Christian passer-by 1 Stop, child of God I 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he — 

Oh ! lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. ! 

That he, who many a year, with toil of breath. 

Found death in life, may here find life in death ! 

Mercy for praise— to be fotgiven for fame, 

He asked and hoped through Christ — do thou thft 
same. 

It is characteristic of this remarkable man that 
on the last evening of his life (as related by his 
daughter) ‘ he repeated a certain part of his 
religious philosophy, which he was specially 
anxious to have accurately recorded.’ Immediately 
on the death of Coleridge, several compilations 
were made of his table-talk, correspondence, and 
His fame had been gradually 


with the exception of some minor poems, com- 
pletes his poetical works. He wrote several char- 
acteristic prose disquisitions — The Statesman! s 
Manual^ or the Bible the Best Guide to Political 
Skill and Foresights A Lay Sermon (1816) ; A 
Second Lay Sermon^ addressed to the Higher 
and Middle Classes, on the existing Distresses and 
Discontents (1817) ; Biographia Liter aria, two 
volumes (1817); Aids to Reflection {\%2^ \ On the 
Constitution of the Church and State (1830); &c. 

He meditated a great theological and philosophical 
work, his magnum opus, on ‘ Christianity as the 
only revelation of permanent and universal valid- 
ity,’ which was to ‘reduce all knowledge into 
harmony’ — to ‘unite the insulated fragments of 
^truth, and therewith to frame a perfect mirror.’ 
He planned also an epic poem on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which he considered the only sub- 
ject now remaining for an epic poem ; a subject 
which, like Milton’s Fall of Man, should interest 
all Chiistendom, as the Homeric War of Troy 
interested all Greece. ‘Hero,’ said he, ‘there 
would be the completion of the prophecies ; the 
termination of the first revealed national religion 
under the violent assault of paganism, itself the 
immediate forerunner and condition of the spread 
of a revealed mundane religion ; and then you 
would have the character of the Roman and the 
Jew ; and the awfulness, the completeness, the 
justice. I schemed it at twenty-five, but, alas 1 
venturum expectatl This ambition to execute 
some great work, and his constitutional infirmity 
of purpose, which made him defer or recoil from 
such an effort, he has portrayed with great beauty 
and pathos in an address to Wordsworth, com-^ 
posed after the latter had recited to him a poem ; 
‘on the growth of an individual mind : ’ 

Ah I as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew : 

And even as life returns upon the drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains — 

Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope ; 

And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 

Sense 01 past youth, and manhood come in vain ; 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild. 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out — ^but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave I 

These were prophetic breathings, and should be a 
warning to young and ardent genius. In such 
magnificent alternations of hope and despair, and g 
in discoursing on poetry and philosophy — some- 


literary remains. 1 ^ ^ 

extending, and public curiosity was excited with 
respect to the genius and opinions of a man who 
combined such various and dissimilar powers, and 
who was supposed capable of any task, however 
gpgantic. Some of these Titanic fragments are 
valuable — particularly his Shakspearean criticism. 


They attest his profound thought and curious 

with one so impulsive as 
slon and to ill-health, these 
lUal. Carlyle, in his Lfe of 
3gues as generally tedious, 
own three men of genius, all 
and yet described him ^ 
us. In his happiest moods 
His voice and countenaned 
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erudition, and display his fine critical taste and words, not the number of syllables. ‘Though the 
discernment. In penetrating into and embracing latter,’ he says, ‘ may vary from seven to twelve, 
the whole meaning of a favourite author — unfold- yet in each line the accents will be found to be 
ing the nice shades and distinctions of thought, only four.’ This irregular harmony delighted 
character, feeling, or melody— darting on it the both Scott and Byron, by whom it was imitated 
light of his own creative mind and suggestive We add a brief specimen : 
fancy — and perhaps linking the whole to some 

glorious original conception or image, Coleridge The night is chill ; the forest bare; 

stands unrivalled. He does not appear as a critic, Is jtt the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

but as an eloquent and gifted expounder of There is not wmd enough m the air 

kindred exceUence and genius. He seems like To move away the ringlet curl 

one who has the key to every hidden chamber of b no7^nd Soughio twid 

profound and subtle thought and every ediereal The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

conception. We cannot think, however, that lie That dances as often as dance it can, 

could ever have built up a regular system of ethics Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

or criticism. He wanted the art to combine and Qji the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

arrange his materials. He was too languid and 

irresolute. He had never attained the art of Hush, beating heart of Christabel I 

writing with clearness and precision ; for he is /jesu Maria shield her well ! 

often unintelligible, turgid, and verbose, as if he She foldeth her arms beneath her cloak, 

struggled in vain after perspicacity and method. And stole to the other side of the oak. 

His intellect could not subordinate the ‘shaping What sees she there ? ^ 

spirit ’ of his imagination. f 

collected and pub ished m three volumes. They ^he neck that made that white robe w.-m, 

are v^ious m style and manner, embraemgr ode. Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 

tragedy, and epigram, love-poems, and strains of Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were ; 

patriotism and superstition— a wild witchery of And wildly glittered here and there 

imagination and, at other times, severe and stately The gems entangled in her hair, 

thought and intellectual retrospection. His Ian- I guess ’twas frightful there to see 

guage is often rich and musical, highly figurative A lady so richly clad as she — 

and ornate. Many of his minor poems are charac- Beautiful exceedingly I 
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The bride' hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed mariner ; 

* And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

* With sloping masts and dripping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

* And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as emerald. 

‘ And through the drifts the snowy clilTs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Norshapesofmennorheastsweken-- 
The ice was all between. 

‘ The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was ail around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swound 1 

* At length did cross an albatross. 

Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

.We hailed it in God’s name. 

^ It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

\ And round and round it flew ; 

' 'The ice did split with a thunder-flt ; 

^"•3 ^he helmsman steered us through ! 

/fAnd a good south wind sprung up behind, 
//The albatross did follow, 

’/ And every day for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo 1 

* In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine/ 

* God save thee, ancient mariner, 

From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 

Why look’st thou so ? ’ * With my cross-bow 

I shot the albatross. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 

■ PART I, 

It is an ancient mariner, ^ 

And he stoppeth one of three ; ^ ^ .. • 

*By thy long gray beard and glitter^g eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ^ 

* The bridegroom’s doors are op^r^ep, wide, 

And I am next of kin ; ^ I \ 

The guests are met, the feast is se\i, ^ 
Mayst hear^the merry din,^ 

He holds him with his skinny hand ; “ 

‘ There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

< Hold off; unhand me, gray-beard loon ; ’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three-years’ child ; 

The mariner hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone, 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed mariner : 

* The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Merrily did' we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the light-house top. 

^ The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ; . ^ 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea, 

* Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon ’ 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 


PART II. 

‘The sun now rose upon the right. 

Out of the sea came he ; 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

‘ And the good south-wind still blew behind, 
But no sureet bird did follow ; 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo I 

‘And I had done a hellish thing. 

And it would work ’em woe ; 

For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

“ Ah, wretch,” said they, “the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow ! ” 
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* Nor dim nor red, like God^s own head, 

The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

“’Twas right/' said they, “such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist." 

‘ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

‘Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea I 

‘ All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon 

Right up above the ma^ did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 

‘ Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

* Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

‘ The very deep did rot ; O Christ 1 
That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea, 

‘ About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The w'’ater, like a witch's oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

* And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so, ; 

Nine fathom deep he had follotved us 
F rom the land of mist and snow. 

‘ every tongue, through utter drought 
Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot 

‘ Ah, well-a-day I what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross, the^albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


TO 18^: 

‘With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call ; ^ 

Gramercy they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in. 

As they were drinking all. 

‘ “ See I see I ” I cried, “she tacks no more. 
Hither to work us wezd ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide^ 

She steadies with upright keel.” 

* The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well-nigh done, 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 

^nd straight the sun was flecked with bars— 
Heaven's mother send us grace ! — 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

^las I thought I, and my heart beat loud. 

How fast she nears and nears ; 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like restless gossameres ? 

_Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ; 

And is that woman all her crew? 

Is that a death, and are there two ? 

Is death that woman's mate ? 

* Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare Life-in-death was she. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

‘ The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

“The game is done I I've won, I Ve won I” 

Quoth she^ and whistles thrice. 

‘ Hie sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea 
Off ^hot the spectre-bark. 

‘ We listened and looked sideways up | 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersmp's face by his lamp gleamed whites 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The homed moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

‘One after one, by the star-dogged moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang^ 

And cursed me with his eye. 

‘ Four times fifty living men — 

And I heard nor sigh nor groan — 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

‘ The souls did from their bodies fly — 

They fled to bliss or woe J 
A^d every soul it passed me by 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow/ 

PART IV. 

‘ I fear thee, ancient mariner, 
fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


PART iir. 

‘There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time I a weary time J 
How glazed each weary eye I 
When \c :)king westward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

‘At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

^ ^ shape, I wist I 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

‘With tteoats tmslafced, with black Eps baked. 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought aU dumb we stood i 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried 5 “AsaE! asaill” 
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* I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown/ 

* Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest, 

This body dropped not down." 

* Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea I 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

* The many men so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on, and so did L 

* I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

^ I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gushed, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

* I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the dty, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

* The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 

Nor rot nor reek did they; 

The look with which 'they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

* An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curs^ 

And yet I could not die. 

* The moving nioon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 

‘ Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoarfrost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

* Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes ; ^ 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfi^ light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

^ Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

* O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaw^e : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 

‘ The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell off, and sank 
like lead into the sea. 


PART V. 

* Oh, sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

* The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when I awoke it rained. 

* My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

* I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so %ht-— almost 

I thought Slat I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost 

* And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

* The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen ; 

To and firb they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

*And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the, poured down from one black cloud 
•T]^ moon was at its edge. 

^ The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

*The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The did men gave a groan. 

*They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose^ 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

*The helmsman steered, the ship moved on, 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes 
Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools--^ 

We were a ghastly crew. 

* The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me.’ 

* I fear thee, ancient mariner ! ’ 

* Be calm, thou wedding-guest ! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

* For when it dawned, they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouthy 
And from their bodies passed. " 
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* Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

^Sometimes, a-dropping from the sky, 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air. 

With their sweet Jargoning I 

* And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute, 

* It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.’ 

ipie ship is driven onward, but at length the curse is finally 
expiated. A wind springs up ; 

It raised my hair, it fanned my check 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

The mariner sees his native country. The angelic spirits leave the 
dead bodies, and appear m their own forms of light, each waving 
his hand to the shore. A boat with a pilot and hermit on board 
approaches the ship, which suddenly sinks- The mariner is rescued ; 
he entreats the hermit to shrive him, and the penance of life falls on 
mm.] 

^Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

* Since then, at an uncertain hour 
That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is tdd, 

Thb heart within me bums. 

* I pass, like night, jfrom land to land ; 

I have strange po\^ier of speech ; . 

That moment that liisiface I see, 

I know the man that i|mst hear me : 

To him my tale I 

* What loud uproar hursts from that door I 
The wedding-guests are there ; 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bridemaids singing are : 

And' hark I the little vfesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to pr^er. 

* O wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea r 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemM there to be. 

‘O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company I 

* To walk together to the Idrk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

‘Farewell, farewell 1 but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest : 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

•He pmyeth hest who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth alL^ 

The mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned* 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 


From the * Ode to the Depariing Year^ (i79S), 
Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of time I 
It is most hard, with an untroubled ear 
Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear I 
Yet, mine eye fixed on heaven’s unchanging clime 
Long when I listened, free from mortal fear, 

With inward stillness, and submitted mind ; 

When lo 1 its folds far waving on the wind, 

I saw the train of the departing year I 
Starting from my silent sadness, 

Then with no unholy madness, 

Fre yet the entered cloud foreclosed my sight, 

I raised the impetuous song, and solemnised his flight 

Hither, from the recent tomb, 

From the prison’s direr gloom, 

From Distemper’s midnight anguish ; 

And thence, where Poverty doth waste and languish ; 
Or where, his two bright torches blending, 

Love illumines manhood’s maze ; 

Or where, o’er cradled infants bending, 

Hope has fixed her wishful gaze, 

Hither, in perplexed dance, 

Ye Woes ! ye young-eyed Joys I advance! 

By Time’s wild harp, and by the hand 
Whose indefatigable sweep 
Raises its fateful strings from sleep, 

Ibid you haste, a mixed tumultuous band ! 

From every private bower, 

And each domestic hearth, 

Haste for one solemn hour ; 

And with a loud and yet a louder voice,^ 

O’er Nature struggling in portentous birth 
Weep andf rejoice ! 

Still echoes the dread name that o’er the earth 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of hell ; 

And now advance in saintly jubilee 
Justice and Truth I They, .too, have heard thy spell ; 
They, too, obey thy name, divinest Liberty I 

I marked Ambition in his war-array ! 

I heard the mailed monarch’s troublous cry— 

‘ Ah ! wherefore does the northern conqueress stay S 
Groans not her chariot on its onward way V 
Fly, mailM monarch, fly I 
Stunned by Death’s twice mortal mace. 

No more on Murder’s lurid face 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken eye ! 
Manes of the unnumbered' slain ! 

Ye that gasped on Warsaw’s plain I 
Ye that erst at Ismail’s tower, 

When human ruin choked the streams, 

Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, 

*Mid women’s shrieks and infants’ screams ! 

Spirits of the uncoffined slain, 

Sudden blasts of triumph swelling, 

Oft, at night, in misty train, 

Rush around her narrow dwelling ! 

The exterminating fiend is fled — 

F oul her life, and dark her doom — • / 

Mighty armies of the dead 
Dance like death-fires round her tomb ! 

Then with prophetic song relate 
Each some tyrant- murderer’s fate I 
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For ever shattered, and the same for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, youi* speed, your fury, and your Joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

And who commanded — and the silence came — 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountains broiy 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge I 
Motionless torrents I silent cataracts I 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 

*God let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, ‘ God ! ^ 

* God ! * sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice t 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, ‘ God !* 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost I 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest 1 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm t 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth ‘ God,’ and fill the hills with praise I 

Thou too, hoar mount ! with thy sky ‘•pointing peak^ 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene. 
Into' the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 

Thou too, a^in, stupendous mountain ! thou. 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears. 
Solemnly seemest like a vapoury cloud 
To rise before me — Rise, oh, ever rise ; 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamounu 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc I 
The Arv<5 and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most a%vful form I 
Kisest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently I Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass ; methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity I 

0 dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thcc, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy ; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 

Into the mighty vision passing— there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven I 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears. 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy. Awake, 

Voice of sweet song I awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale I 
Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink I 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 

W^ho call^ you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, js^ed rocks, 


Zove, 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leaned against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay 
Amid the lingering light.. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope, my joy, my Genevieve I 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and lioaiy. 
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She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace 5 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long yea^s he “wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined ; and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight. 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once. 

In green and sunny glade, 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable knight I 

And that, unknowing what be did. 

He leaped amid a murderous band. 

And saved from outrage worse thflm death 
The lady of the land ; 

.^d how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain — 


Uer wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm 
.rule, 

And sun tbee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must l>e thy graces. 
And. in thine own heart let them first keep school. 

For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heavens starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of education—Patience, {.ove, and Hope. 

Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 
i he strmtened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 

^d robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 

O part them never I If Hope prostrate lie, 
lx>ve too will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 

And bending o'er, with, soul -transfusing eyes. 

And the soft murmurs of th^ymother-dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to 
Love. 

Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length, 

^th Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 

Then with a statue's smile, a statue's strength. 

Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth. 
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Ycmth and Age, 


a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 

Both were mine i Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope^ and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 

When I was young? Ah, woful when f , 

Ah, for the change ’twixt Now and Then I 
This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along ; 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

.That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 

Nought cared this body for wind or weather. 
When Youth and I lived in ’t together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like i 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 

O the joys that came down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old I 

Ere I was old ? Ah, woful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here I 

0 Youth 1 for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known that thou and I were one ; 

1 ’ll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that thou art gone I 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled. 

And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 

What strange disguise hast now put on, 

. To make-bdieve that thou art gone? 

I See these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size ; 

But sprin^de blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are hoi^mates stilL 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning. 

But the tears of mournful eve I 
Where no hope is, life ’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve^ 

When we are old : 

That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 

Like some poor nigh-related guest, 

That may not ruddy be dismissed, 

Yet hath outstayed his welcome while^ 

And tells the jest without the smile. 

Among the day-dreams of Coleridge, as we 
liave already mentioned, was the hope of produc- 
ing a great philosophical work, which he conceived 
would ultimately effect a revolution in what has 
been called philosophy or metaphysics in. Eng- 
land and France. The 'only completed philo- 
sophicd attempt of the poet was a slight intro- 
duction to the Encyclopadia Metropolitana^ a 
preliminary treatise on Method^ from which we 




Importance of Method, 

The habit of method should always be present and 
effective ; but in order to render it s<^ a certain train- 
ing or education of the mind is indispensably nec^- 
sary. Events and images, the lively and spirit-stirring 
machinery of the external world, are like light, and air, 
and moisture to the see<lj>f the mind, which would else 
i:ot perish. In all processes of mental evolution the 






objects of the senses must stimulate the mind ; and' the 
mind must in turn assimilate and digest the food which 
it thus receives from without Method, therefore, must 
result from the due mean or balance between our pass- 
ive impressions and the mind’s reaction on them. So 
in the healthful state of the human body, waking and. 
sleeping, rest and labour, reciprocally succeed each other, 
and mutually contribute to liveliness, and activity, and 
strength. There are certain stores proper, and, as it 
were, indigenous to the mind — ^such as the ideas of 
number and figure, and the logical forms and combina- 
tions of conception or thought. The mind that is rich 
and exuberant in this intellectual wealth is apt, like a 
miser, to dwell upon the vain contemplation of its 
riches, is disposed to generalise and methodise to excess^ 
ever philosophising, and never descending to action ; 
spreading its wings high in the air above some beloved 
spot, but never flying far and wide over earth and sea, 
to seek food, or to enjoy the endless beauties of nature ; 
the fresh morning, and the warm noon, ^d the dewy 
eve. On the other hand, still less is to be expected, 
towards the methodising of science, from the man who 
flutters about in blindness like the bat ; or is carried 
hither and thither, like the turtle sleeping on the 
wave, and fancying, because he moves, that he is in 
progress. ... 

It is not solely in the formation of the human under- 
standing, and in the constructions of science and litera- 
ture, that the employment of method is indispensably 
necessary; but its importance is equally felt, and equally 
acknowledged, in the whole business and economy of 
active and domestic life. From the cottager’s hearth 
or the workshop of the artisan, to the palace or the 
arsenal, the first merit — that which admits neither 
substitute nor equivalent— ‘is, that everything is in Us 
plcue. Where this charm is wanting, eveipr other merit 
either loses its name, or becomes an additional ground 
of accusation and regret Of one by whom it is 
eminently possessed we say, proverbially, that he is 
like clock-work. The resemblance extends beyond the 
point of regularity, and yet falls far short of the truth. 
Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the silent 
and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time ; but the 
man of methodical industry and honourable pursuits 
does more ; be realises its ideal divisions, and gives 
a character and individuality to its moments. If the 
idle are described as killing time, he may be justly 
said to call it into life and moral being, while he makes 
it the distinct object not only of the consciousness, but 
of the conscience. He organises the hours, and gives 
them a soul ; and to that, the very essence of which is 
to fleet and to hanjeheen^ he communicates an imperish- 
able and a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful 
servant, whose energies, thus directed, are thus method- 
ised, it is less truly affirmed that he lives in lime, than 
that time lives in him. His days, months, and years, 
as the stops and punctual marks in the records of 
duties performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and remain extant when time itself shall be no more. 

REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850) 
enjoys the distinction of having ‘ delighted and 
inspired ' the genius of Coleridge. His first pub- 
lication was a small volume of sonnets published 
in 1789, to which additions were made from time 
to time, and in 1805 the collection had reached a 
ninth edition. , Various other poetical works pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Mr Bowles : Coombe Ellen 
aftd St Michaels 1798 ; Battle of the Nile, 

1799 ; Sorrows of Switzerland^ 1801 ; Spirit of 
Discovery^ r The Missionary of the Andes, 
1815 ; Days Departed, 1828 ; St John in Patmos, 
1833 ; None of these works can be said to 
have been popular, though ail of them contain 
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passages of line descriptive and .meditative verse* 
Mr Lowles had the true poetical feeling and im- 
agination, refined by classical taste and acquire- 
ments. Coleridge was one of his earliest and most 
devoted admirers. A volume of Mr Bowles’s 
sonnets falling into the hands of the enthusiastic 
young poet, converted him from some * perilous 
errors ' to the love of a style of poetry at once 
tender and manly. The pupil outstripped his 
master in richness and luxuriance, though not in 
elegance or correctness. Mr Bowles, in 1806, 
edited an edition of Pope’s works, which, being 
attacked by Campbell in his Specimens of the 
Poets, led to a literary controversy, in which Lord 
Byron and others took a part. Bowles insisted 
strongly on descriptive poetry forming an indis- 
pensable part of the poetical character ; ‘ every 
rock, every leaf, every diversity of hue in nature’s 
variety.’ Campbell, on the other hand, objected 
to this Dutch minuteness and perspicacity of col- 
ouring, and claimed for the poet (what Bowles 
never could have denied) nature, moral as well as 
external, the poetry of the passions, and the lights 
and shades of human manners. In reality, Pope 
occupied a middle position, inclining to the artifi- 
cial side of life. Mr Bowles was born at King’s- 
Sutton, Northamptonshire, and \vas educated first 
at Winchester School, under Joseph Warton, and 
subsequently at Trinity College, Oxford. He long 
held the rectory of Bremhill, in Wiltshire (of 
which George Herbert and Norris of Bemerton 
had also been incumbents), and from 1828 till his 
death he was a canon residentiary of Salisbury 
Cathedral. He is described by his neighbour, 
Moore the poet, as a simple, amiable, absent- 
minded scholar, poet, and musician. 


Hope. 

As one who, long by wasting sickness worn, 

Weary has watched the lingering night, and heard, 
Heartless, the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at morn 
Goes forth, leaving his melancholy bed ; 

He the green slope and level meadow views, 
Delightful bathed in slow ascending dews ; 

Or marks the clouds that o’er the mountain’s head. 

In varying forms, fantastic wander white ; 

Or turns his ear to every random song 
Heard the green river’s winding marge along, 

The whilst each sense is steeped in still delight : 

With such delight o’er all my heart I feel, 

Sweet Hopei thy fragrance pure and healing incense 
steal. 


Bamborough Castle, 

Ye holy towers that shade the wave-worn steep, 
Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 
Though hurrying silent by, relentless time 
Assail you, and the wintry whirlwind sweep. 

For, far from blazing grandeur’s crowded halls, 
Here Charity has fixed her chosen seat ; 

Oft listening tearful when the wild winds beat 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls ; 
And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 

Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high, 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower. 

And turns her ear to each expiring cry, 

Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might save, 
And snatch him cold and speechless from the grave. 


South Avierican Scenery, 

Beneath aerial cliffs and glittering snows, 

The rush-roof of an aged wan'ior rose, 

Chief of th| mountain tribes ; high overhead. 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 

Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 

And Chilian trailed its smoke and smouldering fires. 

A glen beneath — a lonely spot of rest — 

Hung, scarce discovered, like an eagle’s nest. 

Summer was in its prime ; the parrot flocks 
Darkened the passing sunshine on the rocks 5 
The chrysomel and purple butterfly, 

Amid the clear blue- light, are wandering by ; 

The humming-bird, along the myrtle bovvei*s. 

With twinkling wing is spinning o’er the flowers ; 
The woodpecker is heard with busy bill, 

The mock-bird sings — and all beside is still. 

And look ! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends. 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 

Checkering, with partial shade, the beams of noon. 
And arching the gi*ay rock with wild festoon, 

Here, its gay network and fantastic twine 
The purple cogul threads from pine to pine, 

And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe. 

Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 

There, through the trunks, with moss and lichens w!i;le 
The sunshine, darts its interrupted light, 

And ’mid the cedar’s darksome bough, illumes, 

With instant touch, the lori’s scarlet plumes. 


Sonnets, 

To Time. 

0 Time ! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence— 
Lulling to sad repose the weary sense — 

The faint pang stealest, unperceived, away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last. 

And think when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

1 may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile — * 

As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 

Sings in the sunbeam of the Imnsient shower. 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while : 

Yet, ah ! how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure 1 

'Winter Evening at Home. 

Fair Moon I that at the chilly day’s decline 
Of sharp December, through my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling, though in thy wane ; 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine. 
Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening way ; 

And this my fire, wdiose dim, unequal light, 

Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the darkening wall, 
Ere the dear tapers chase the deepening night I 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze, 
Shines calm and clear without ; and -whilst I 
gaze, 

I think around me in this twilight gloom, 

I but remark mortality’s sad doom j 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, appear 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere. 


Sun-dial in a Churchyard, 

So p^ses, silent o’er the dead, thy shade, 

Brief Time ! and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade. 

And like a summer vapour steal away. 
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And have not they, who here forgotten lie — 

Say, hoary chronicler of ages past — 

Once marked thy shadow with delighted eye, 

Nor thought it fled—how certain and how fast ? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept. 
Noting each hour, o’er mouldering stones beneath 

The pastor and his dock alike have slept, 

And ‘ dust to dust ’ proclaimed the stride of death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 

Careless alike ; the hour still seems to smile, 

As hope, and youth, and life were in our power ; 

So smiling, and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village-bells, with gladsome sound — 
When to these scenes a stranger I drew near — 

Proclaim the tidings of the village round, 

While memory wept upon the good man’s bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells 
Ring menrily when niy brief days are gone ; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow tells, 

And strangers gaze upon my humble stone ! 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 

Blameless improve the time that Heaven has lent, 
And leave the issue to thy will, O ilod. 


most cherished and constant companions. In one 
of his poems, he says : 

My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My. never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse night and day. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that for nearly three 
years preceding his death, Mr Southey sat among 
his books in hopeless vacuity of mind, the victim 
of disease. This distinguished author was a 
native of Bristol, the son of a respectable linen- 
draper of the same name, and was born on the 
1 2th of August 1774. He was indebted to a 
maternal uncle for most of his education. In his 
fourteenth year he was placed at Westminster 
School, where he remained between three and 
four years, but having in conjunction with several 
of his school associates set on foot a periodical 
entitled The Flagellant^ in which a sarcastic 
article on corporal punishment appeared, the 
head-master. Dr Vincent, commenced a prosecu- 
tion against the publisher, and Southey was com- 
pelled to leave the school. This harsh exercise of 
authority probably had considerable effect in 
disgusting the young enthusiast with the institu- 
tions of his country. In November 1792 he was 
entered of Balliol College, Oxford. He had then 
distinguished himself by poetical productions, aiid 
had formed literary plans enough for ifiany years 
or many lives* In political opinions he was a 
democrat ; in religion, a Unitarian ; consequently 
he could not take orders in the church, or look for 
any official appointment He fell in with Cole- 
ridge, as already related, and joiriqd in the plan of 
emigration. His academic: career was abruptly 
closed in 1794. The same year, ‘he published a 
volume of poems in .conjunction with ' Mr Robert 
Lovell, under the names of Moschus and Bion. 
About the same time he composed his drama oi 
a revolutionary brochure, which was 
SonnttonN,s 1 it. long aftemards published surreptitiously by a 

M3rsterious Night ! when our first parent knew knavish bookseller to annoy its author. ‘ In my 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, youth,’ he says, ‘ when my stock of knowledge 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, consisted of such an acquaintance with Greek and 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? Roman history as is acquired in the course of 

neath a curtain of translucent dew, ^ scholastic education — when my heart was full of 

Bathed m the rays of the ^ romance, and Luc^ and Akenside 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed opinions which the French revolution was then 
Withmthybeams ,0 Sun? or who could find, scattering throughout Europe; and following 
Whilst fiy and leaf and insect stood revealed, those opinions with ardour wherever they led, I 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? soon perceived that inequalities of rank were a light 
Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife ? evil compared to the inequalities of property, and 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? those more fearful distinctions which the want of 

moral and intellectual culture occasions between 
cnTT-rwirv nian and man. At that time, and with those 

opinions, or rather feelings (for their root was in 
One of the most voluminous and learned the heart, and not in the understanding), I wrote 
.ithors of this period was Robert Southey, Wat Tyler^zs one who was impatient of all the 
L.D., the poet-laureate. A^ioet, scholar, anti- oppressions that are done under the sun. The 
Liary, critic, and historian, Southey wrote subject was injudiciously chosen, and it was 
Lore than even Scott, and he is said to have treated as might be expected by a youth of twenty 
jrned more verses between his twentieth and in such times, who regarded only one side of the 
lirtieth year than he published 'during his whole question,’ The poem, indeed, is a miserable pro- 
fe. His time was entirely devoted to literature, duction, and was harmless from its very inanity, 
very day and hour had its appropriate and select Full of the same political sentiments and ardour, 
Lsk ; his library was his world within which he Southey, in 1793 ? had composed his yoan of ArCj 
as content to range, and his books were his an epic poem, displaying fertility of language and 
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■—one of the many generous and affectionate acts 
of his busy life. In 1797 he published his loiters 
from Spain and Portugal^ and took up his resi- 
dence in London, in order to commence the study 
of the law. A college-friend, Mr C. W. W, Wynn, 
gave him an annuity of ;£i6o, which he continued 
to receive until 1807, when he relinquished it on 
obtaining a pension from the crown of £7.00, The 
study of the law was never a congenial pursuit 
with Southey ; he kept his terms at Gray's Inn, 
but his health failed, and in the spring of 1800 he 
again visited Portugal. After a twelvemonth’s 
residence in that fine climate, he returned to 
England, lived in Bristol a short time, and then 
made a journey into Cumberland, for the double 
purpose of seeing the lakes and visiting Coleridge, 
who was at that time residing at Greta Hall, 
Keswick — the house in which Southey himself 
was henceforth to spend the greater portion of 
his life. A short trial of official life also awaited 
him. He was offered and accepted the appoint- 
ment of private secretary to Mr Corry, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for Ireland ; the terms, prudently 
limited to one year, being a salary of about :£35o, 
English currency. His official duties were more 
nominal than real, but Southey soon got tired of 
the light bondage, and before half of the stipu- 
lated period of twelve months was over, he had 
got, as he said, unsecretaryfied^ and entered 
on that course of professional authorship which 
was at once his business and delight. In the 


at once his business and delight. In the 
autumn of 1803, he was again at Greta Hall, Kes- 
wick. While in Portugal, Southey had finished a 
second epic poem, Thalada, the Destroyer^ an 
Arabian fiction of great beauty and magmficence. 
For the copyright of this work he received a 
hundred guineas, and it was published in 1801. 
The sale was not rapid, but three hundred copies 
being sold by the end of the year, its reception, 
considering the peculiar style of the poem, was 
not discouraging. The form of verse adopted by 
the poet in this work is irregular, without rhyme ; 
and it possesses a peculiar charm and^rhythmical 
harmony, though, like the redundant descriptions 
in the work, it becomes wearisome in so long a 
poem. The opening stanzas convey an exquisite 
picture of a widowed mother wandering over the 
sands of the East during the silence of night ; 


The royal carcass, Flattery, fawning low, 

Fell at his feet, and worshipped the new god. 

Titus was here, the conqueror of the Jews, 

He, the delight of humankind misnamed ; 

Cmsars and Soldans, emperors and kings, 

Here were they all, all who for glory fought, 

Here in the Court of Glory, reaping now 
The meed they merited. 

As gazing round, 

The Virgin marked the miserable train, 

^ deep and hollow voice from one went forth : 

Thou who art come to view our punishment, 

Vlaiden of Orleans ! hither turn thine eyes j 

."or I am he whose bloody victories 

Thy power hath rendered vain. Lo I I am here, 

The hero conqueror of Agincourt, 

Tenry of England P 

'n the second edition of the poem, published in ! 
)8, the vision of the Maid of Orleans, and every- i 
ag miraculous, was omitted. When the poem j 
t appeared, its author was on his way to Lisbon, j 
company with his uncle, Dr Herbert, chaplain ; 
the factory at Lisbon. Previous to his de- 
ture in November 1795, Southey had married 
5s Edith Fricker of Bristol, sister of the lady 
h whom Coleridge united himself ; and imme- 
tely after the ceremony, they parted. ‘My 
ther,’ says the poet’s son and biographer, ‘wore 
wedding-ring hung round her neck, and pre- 
zed her maiden name until the report of the 
rriage had spread abroad.^ Cottle, the jgener- 
Bristoi bookseller, had given Southey money 
)urchase the rii^. The poet was six months 
1 his uncle in Lisbon, during which time he 
. applied himself to the study of the Spanish 
Portuguese languages, in which he afterwards 
atne a proficient. The death of his brother- 
iw and brother-poet, Lovell, occurred during 
absence abroad, and Southey on his return 
about raising something for his young friend’s 
ow. She afterwards found a home with Southey 


Ni^ht in the Desert, 


How beautiful is night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 


Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 


The desert-circle spreads. 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beauti&l is night I 


Who, at this untimely hour, 
Wanders o’er the desert sands ? 

No station is in view. 

Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 

The mother and her child. 

The widowed mother and the fatherless boy. 
They, at this untimely hour. 
Wander o’er the desert sands. 


ROBERT SOTJTHE¥. 



horrors are described with the power of Milton | 
and Scott has said that the following account of 
the approach of the mortals to Padalon, or the 
Indian Hades, is equal in grandeur to any passage 
which he ever perused : 

* Far other light than that of day there shone 
Upon the travellers, entering Faclalon. 

They, too, in darkness entering on their way, 

But far before the car - 
A glow, as of a fiery furnace Jjght, 

Fifled all before them, ^was a light that made 
Darkness itself appear 

A thing of comfort ; and the sight, dismayed, 

Shrank inward from the molten atmosphere. 

Their way was through the adamantine rock 
Which g^rt the world of woe : on either sidfe 
Its massive walls arose, and overhead . 

Arched the long passage ; onward as they ride» 

Witli stronger glare the l^ht around them spread — 
And, io I the r^ons dreads 
The world of woe before them opening wide. 

There rolls the fiery fioo^ 

Girding the realms of Padalon around. 

A sea of flame, it seemed to be 
Sea without bound ; 

For neither mortal nor immortal sight 
Could pierce across through that intensest light. 

^ ^ I When the curse is removed from the sufferer, 

specimen, has great power, as well as harmony, Ladurlad, and he is transported to his family iiJ 
m skilful hands. It is m accordance witfi the th- of Bliss the nort breaks out into 4 at 

g« rs ^ & SuSt t! 

remarks, the Arabesque ornament of an Arabian without pmotinh • 

tale.' Southey had now cast off his revolutionary i^^ver can be read without emotion . 

opinions, and his future writings were all marked 
by a somewhat intolerant attachment to church 

and state. He established himself on the banks They sin who tell us Dove can die. 

of the river Greta, near KeswickJ subsisting by With life all other passions fly, 

his pen and a pension which he had receiveci from All others are but vanity, 

government. In 1804, he published a volume of In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Metrical Tales, and in 1805, Modoc, an epic poem, Nor Avarice in the vaulte of hell ; 

founded on a Wdsh story, but inferior to its Earthly tli^e passio^ of the ^rth. 

In ,8,0. his pnsM, TSsSSf”""*' 

poetical work, The Cu^e of K^ha^, ^ of Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 

the same C MS and stochire as Tmaba, hnt m From heaven it came, to heaven retumcth. 

rhjrae, Wi* charactemtic egotisn^ Southey Too oft on earth a tronbled guest, 

prefixed to The Curse of KehoMa a declaration times deceived, at times oppressed, 

that he would not cSpige a syllable or measure It here is tried and purified, 

for anyone : ■ Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

^ , . , „ , . It soweth here with toil and care, 

Pedants shdl not tie my strains harvest-time of Love is there. 

To our antique poets veins. i when a mother meets on high 

- . - - -iM The babe she lost in infancy, 

Kehama is a Hindu rajah, who, hke Dr Faustus, Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

obtains and sports with supernatural power. His The day of woe, the watchful night, 

adventures are sufficiently startling, and afford For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

room for the author's striking amplitude of descrip- An over-payment of delight ? 

tion. ‘ The story is founded,' says Sir Walter 

Scott, ^upon the Hindu mythology, the most Besides its wonderful display of imagination 
gigantic, cumbrous, and extravagant system of and invention, and its vivid scene-painting, The 
idolatry to which temples were ever erected. The Curse of Kehama possesses the recommendation 
scene is alternately laid in the terrestrial paradise of being, in manne rs, sentim en ts, scen^ ry,^and 
— ^under the sea — ^in the heaven of heavens — and costume, 3 isfinctively and exclusively Hindus 
in hell itself. The principal actors are, a man Its 'author was too diligent a student to omit 
who approaches almost to omnipotence ; another whatever was characteristic in the landscape or 
labouring under a strange and fearful malediction, the people. Passing over his prose works, we 
which exempts him from the ordinary laws of next find Southey appear in a native poetical 
nature 3 a good genius, a sorceress, and a ghost, dress, in blank verse. In 1814 he published 
with several Hindustan deities of different ranks. Roderick, the Last of the Goths, a noble and 
Thq only being that retains the usual attributes of pathetic poem, though liable also to the charge of 
humanity is a female, who is gifted with immor- redundant description. The style of the versifica- 
tality at the close of the piece.' Some of the tion may be seen from the following account of 
in. this strangely magnificent theatre of the grief and confusion of the aged monarcli, 


Alas ! the setting sun 
Saw Zeinab in her bliss, 
Hodeirah's wife beloved, 

The fruitful mother late, 

Wli >m, when the daughters of Arabia named, 
They wished their, lot like hers : 

She wanders o'er the desert sands 
A wretched widow liow, 

The fruitful mother of so fair a race ; 
Witfi only one preserved, 

She wanders o'er the wilderness. 


No tear relieved the burden of her heart j 
Stunned with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half-wakened from a midnight dream of blood. 
But sometimes, when the boy 
Would wet her hand with tears, 

And, looking up to her fixed coimtenance, 
Sob out the name of Mother, then did she 
Utter a feeble groan. 

At length, collecting, Zeinab turned her eyes 
To heaven, exclaiming : * Praised be the Lord I 
He gave, he takes away ! 

The Lord our God is good 1 ' 
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voltime of narrative verse, Aii for Love^ and The 
Pilgrim of Compostella (1829), He continued his 
ceaseless round of study and composition, writing 
on all subjects, and filling ream after ream of 
paper with his lucubrations on morals, philosophy, 
poetry, and politics. He was offered a baronetcy 
and a seat iii parliament, both of which he prud- 
ently declined. His fame and Ms fortune, h^ 
knew, could only be preserved by adhering to his 
solitary studies ; but these were too constant and 
uninterrupted. The poet forgot one of his own 
maxims, that ^ frequent change of Mr is of all things 
that which most conduces to joyous health and 
long life.^ From the year 1833 to 1 837 he was cMefiy 
engaged in editing the works of Cowper, published 
in fifteen volumes. About the year 18^, his wife, 
the early partner of his affections, sank into a state 
of mental imbecility, ‘ a pitiable state of existence,’ 
in which she continued for about three years, and 
though he bore up wonderfully during this period 
of affiiction, his health was irretrievably shattered. 
In about a year and a half afterwards, however, 
he married a second time, the object of his choice 
being Miss Caroline Bowles, the poetess. ‘ My 
spirits,’ he says, ‘ would hardly recover their 
habitual and healthful cheerfulness, if I had not 
prevailed upon Miss Bowles to share my lot for 
the remainder of our lives. There is just such a 
disparity of age as is fitting ; we have been well 
acquainted with each other more than twenty 
years, and a more perfect conformity of disposi- 
tion could not exist.’ Some members of the poet’s 
grown-up family seem to have been averse to this 
union, but the devoted attentions of the lady, and 
her exemplary domestic virtues, soothed the few 
remaining years of the poet’s existence. Those 

X t' attentions were soon painfully requisite. Southey’s 

Through thinly scattered leaves, and boughs grotesque, intellect became clouded, his accustomed labours 
Mottle with mazy shades the orchard slope ; were suspended, and though he continued his 

Here o’er the chestnut’s firetted foliage, gray habit of reading, the power of comprehension was 

And massy, motionless they spread ; here shine gone. ‘His dearly prized books,’ says his son, 

Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night « a pleasure to him almost to the end, and 

Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry would walk slowly round his library looking 

l^pteandglan^ on Aecoiifluratstre^ mechanicaUy? 

• awf^y. Wordsworth, writing to Lady Fr^rick Ben^ 

Into fliat d^p and tranqml firmament, « Nj says, that on v siUng his early friend. 

The stuxunits of Auseva rise serene I did not recognise him till he was told. Then 

The watchman on the battlements partakes his eyes flashed for a moment with their former 

The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels brightness, but he sank into the state in which I 

The dlaace of the earth ; the endless sound had found him, patting with both hands his books 

Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars, affectionately like a child.’ Three years were 

Which in that brightest moonlight well-nigh quenched, passed in this deplorable condition, and it was a 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth matter of satisfaction rather than regret that death 

Of yonder sapphire in&nit^ are seen, length stepped in to shroud this painful spectacle 

Braw on with eleyatmg influence ^ affection as well as from the gaze 

^wards eternity the attempered mmd. yajgar curiosity. He died at Greta, 2ist March 

Musi^ on worlds beyond the ^ve, he stands, g ^ jj j ^ ^ ^ /l2,ooo, 

Breathes forth her hymn of prais^ "f the nwst valuable private libranes m 

the kmgdpm. His life and correspondence have 
Southey having iii 1813, accepted the office of been /published by his son, the Rev. C C. Southey, 
poet-laureate, composed some courtly strains that in six volumes. His son-in-law, the Rev. J, W, 
tended little to advance his reputation. His Car- Waiter, published his Contfnonplace Book^ 4 vols., 
men Triump/mk (1814) and The Vision of Judg- and Selections from his Letters^ 4 vols. In 1881 
ment (1821) provoked much ridicule at the time, Professor Dowden issued the Correspondence of 
and would have passed into utter oblivion, if Lord Southey with Caroline Bowles, In these works 
Byron had not published another Vision ofjudg- the amiable private life of Southey — his indefati- 
ment’-^onz of the most powerful, though wild and gable application, his habitual cheerfulness and 
profaiie, of his productions, in which the laureate lively fancy, and his steady friendships and true 
received a merciless and witty castigation, that generosity, axe strikingly displayed. The only 
even his admirers admitted to be not unmerited, drawback is the poet’s egotism, which was in- 
The latest of our author’s poetical works was a ordinate, and the hasty uncharitable judgments 
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sometimes passed on his contemporaries, the result 
partly of temperament and partly of his seclusion 
from general society. Southey was interred in 
the churchyard of Crosthwaite, and in the church 
is a marble monument to his memory, a full-length 
recumbent figure, with the following inscription 
by Wordsworth on the base of the monument : 

WordmortJ^s Epitaph on Southey, 

Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet^s steps, and fixed him here, on you 
His eyes have closed ; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shan Southey feed upon your precious lore. 

To works that ne^er shall forfeit their renown, 

Adding immortal labours of his own ; 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 
For the state’s guidance, or the church’s weal ; 

Or Fancy, disciplined by studious Art, 

Informed his pen, or Wisdom of the heart, 

Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Large were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Coidd private feelings find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; but he to Heaven was vowed 
Through a life long and pure, and steadfast faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 

Few authors have written so much and so well, 
with so little real popularity, as Southey. Of all 
his prose works, admirable as they are in purity of 
style, the Life of Nelson alone is a general favour- 
ite. The magnificent creations of his poetry— piled 
up like clouds at sunset, in the calm serenity of his 
capacious intellect — ^have always been duly appre- 
ciated by poetical students and critical readers ; 
but by the public at large they are neglected. An 
attempt to revive them, by the publication of the 
whole poetical works in ten uniform and cheap 
volumes, has only shewn that they are unsuited to 
the taste of the present generation. The reason 
of this may be found both in the subjects of 
Soufbey’s poetry, and in his manner of treating 
them. His fictions are wild and supernatural, and 
have no hold on human affections. Gorgeous and 
sublime as some of his images and descriptions 
are, they ‘ come like shadows, so depart.* They , 
are too remote, too fanciful, and often too learned. 
The Grecian mythology is graceful and familiar ; 
but Southey*s Hindu superstitions are extrava- 
gant and strange. To relish them requires con- 
siderable previous reading and research, and this 
is a task which few will undertake. The dramatic 
art or power of vivid delineation is also compara- 
tively unknown to Southey, and hence the dia- 
logues in Madoc and Roderick are generally flat 
and uninteresting. His observation was of books, 
not nature. Some affectations of style and ex- 
pression also marred the effect of his conceptions, 
and the copious flow of his versification, unrelieved 
by bursts of passion or eloquent sentiment, some- 
times becomes heavy and monotonous in its uni- 
form smoothness and dignity. 

The Battle of Blenheim, 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head. 
And with a natural sigh, 

**Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’ said he, 

* Who fell in the great victory. 

*I find them in the garden, 

For there ’s many here about ; 

And often, when I go to plough, • 

The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For many thousand men,’ said he, 

* Were shun in that great victory.’ 

* Now teU us what ’twas all about,’ 

Young Peterkin he cries : 

While little Wilhelmine looks up, 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

* Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they killed each other for.’ 

* It was the English,’ Kaspar crifed, 

‘ Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for, 

I could not well make out 
But everybody said,’ quoth he, 

* That ’twas a famous victory. 

‘ My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ^ 

They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child, he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

* With fire and sword, the country round 

Was wasted far and wide; 

And many a childing mother then, . 

And new-born baby, died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory, ' 

‘They say it was a shocking sight 
After tne field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

‘ Great praise the Duke qf Marlbro’ won, 
And our good prince, Eugene.’ 

‘ Why, ’twas a very wicked thing I ’ 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

‘Nay — ^nay — my little girl,’ quoth he, 

* It was a famous victory. 

‘ And everybody praised the duke, 

Who this great fight did win.’ 

* And what good came of it at last ?’ 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘ Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he, 

‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 


The mUy Tree. 

O reader I hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it, well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise ^ ^ 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. . 
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Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leav^ appear, 

I love to view these things with cuiioi:^ eyes, 

And moralise : 

And in this wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rh)rme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

TIius, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Hanh and austere. 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude, 

■ Gentle at home amid my friends I *d be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I kno'.v, 
Some harshness shew. 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

Tlie holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they. 

But when the bare and wintry woods we sec, 

What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, | 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 

Some of the youthful ballads of Southey were 
extremely popular. His Lord William^ Mary tJie 
Maid of the Inn^ The Well of St Keyne^ and The 
Old Woman of Berkeley^ were the delight of most 
young readers seventy years since. He loved to 
sport with subjects of diablerie ; and one satirical 
piece of this kind, The DeuiVs Thbtights^ the joint 
production of Southey and Coleridge, had the 
honour of being ascribed to various persons. The 
conception of me piece was Southey^s, who led off 
with the following opening stanzas : 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A-walking the devil is gone, 

To visit his snug little farm the earth, 

And see how his stock goes on. 

Over the hill and over the dale, 

And he went over the plain, 

And backward and forward he switched his lone 
tail, 

As a gentleman switches his cane. 

But the best and most piquant verses are by 
Coleridge : one of these has passed into a 
proverb ; 

He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ; 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 


at Rugby School, whence he was transferred to 
Trinity College, Oxford, His first publication 
was a small volume of poems, dated as far back 
as 1795. The poet was intended for the army, but, 
like Southey, he imbibed republican sentiments, 
and for that cause declined engaging in the pro-* 
fession of arms. His father then offered him an 
allowance of ;£4oo per annum, on condition that 
he should study the law, with this alternative, if 
he refused, that his income should be restricted to 
one-tbird of the sum. The independent poet pre- 
ferred the smaller income with literature as his 
companion. He must soon, however, have suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, for in 1806, exasper- 
ated by the bad conduct of some of bis tenants, 
he is said to have sold possessions in Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire, and pulled down a hand- 
some house he had built. This rash impulsiveness 
will be found pervading his literature as well as 
his life. In 1808, Mr Landor joined the Spaniards 
in their first insurrectionary movement, raising a 
troop at his own expense, and contributing 20,000 
reals to aid in the struggle. In 1815, he took up 
his residence in Italy, having purchased a villa 
near Florence. There he lived for many years, 
cultivating art and literature, but he again returned 
to England and settled in Bath. The early poet- 
ical works of Landor were collected and repub- 
lished in 1831. They consist of Gebiry a sort of 
epic poem, originally written in Latin (GehirtiSy 
1802), which De Quincey said had for some time 
* the sublime distinction of having enjoyed only two 
readers — Southey and himself;’ Count Julian^ 
a tragedy, highly praised by Southey ; and various 
miscellaneous poems, to which he continued 
almost every year to make additions. He also 
‘ cultivated private renown,’ as Byron said, in the 
shape of Latin verses and essays, for which the 
noble poet styled him the ‘ deep-mouthed Boeotian, 
Savage Landor.’ This satire, however, was point- 
less ; for as a ripe scholar, imbued with the spirit 
of antiquity^ Mr Landor transcended most of his 
contemporaries. His acquirements and genius 
were afterwards fuHy displayed in his Imaginary 
Conversationsy a series of dialogues published at 
intervals between 1824 and 1846, by which time 
they had amounted to one hundred and twenty-five 
in number, ranging over aU history, all times, and 
almost all subjects. Mr Landoris poetry is infe- 
rior to his prose. In Gebir there is a fine passage, 
amplified by Wordsworth in his Excursiofiy which 
describes the sound which sea-shells seem to make 
when placed close to the ear : 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace-porch, where when unyoked 
His clxariot -wheel stands midway in the wave : 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive car, 

And it remembers its august abodes 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

In Cofmt JuUajjy Mr Landor adduces the follow- 
ing beautiful illustration of grief : 

Wakeful he sits, and lonely and unmoved, 

Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men ; 

As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 

Stands solitary, stands immovable, 

Upon some highest clilT, and rolls his eye, 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 

In the cold light. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

This gentleman, the representative of an ancient 
family, was born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, 
on the 30th of January 1775. He was educated 
%% 
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His smaller poems are mostly of tlie same medi- 
tative and mtellectual character. An English 
scene is thus described : 

Clifton, in vain thy varied scenes invite — 

The mossy bank, dim glade, and dizzy height ; 

The sheep that starting from the tufted thyme, 
Untune the distant churches’ mellow chime ; 

As o’er each limb a gentle horror creeps, 

And shake above our heads the craggy steeps, 
Pleasant I Ve thought it to pursue the rower, 

While light and darkness seize the changeful oar. 
The frolic Naiads drawing from below 
A net of silver round the black canoe. 

Now the last lonely solace must it be 
To watch pale evening brood o’er land and sea, 
Then join my fnends, and let those friends believe 
My cheeks are moistened by the dews of eve. 

The Maid^s Lament is a short lyrical flow of 
picturesque expression and pathos, resembling the 
effusions of Barry Cornwall ; 

I loved him not ; and yet, now he-is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 

I checked him while he spoke ; yet could he speak, 
Alas ! I would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would give 
My love could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 
’Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death ! 

I waste for him my breath, 

Who wasted his for me ; but mine returns, 

And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep. 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 
Wept he as bitter tears ! 

‘ Merciful God ! ’ such was his latest pra}'er, 

‘ These may she never share ! ’ 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell athwart the churchyard gate 
His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er ye be. 

And oh ! pray, too, for me I 

We quote one more chaste and graceful fancy : 


In Clementina’s artless mien 
Lucilla asks me what I see, 

And are the roses of sixteen 
Enough for me? 

Lucilla asks if that be all, 

Have I not culled as sweet before? 

Ah yes, Lucilla ! and their fall 
I still deplore. 

I now behold another scene, 

Where pleasure beams with heaven’s own light, 
More pure, more constant, more serene, 

And not less bright. 

Faith, on whose breast the loves repose, 

Whose chain of flowers no force can sever, 

And Modesty, who, when she goes, 

Is gone for ever. 

Mr Landor continued to write far beyond his 
eightieth year. In 1851, he published a pamjflilet 
entitled Popery^ British and Foreign^ and al^out 


this time he contributed largely to the column:, 
of the Exatniner weekly journal. Though living 
the life of a recluse, he was an acute observer of 
public events, and an eager though inconsistent 
and impracticable politician. In 1853, he issued a 
volume of essays and poetical pieces, entitled The 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree; and in 1858, another 
volume of the same kind, called Dry Sticks fagoted 
by Walter Savage Landor. For certain grossly 
indecent verses and slanders in this work, directed 
against a lady in Bath, the author underwent the 
indignity of a trial for defamation, was convicted, 
and amerced in damages to the amount of ^1000. 
Shortly before this, Mr Landor had published a 
declaration that of his fortune he had but a small 
sum left, with which he proposed to endow the 
widow of any person who should assassinate the 
Emperor of the French ! Thus poor, old, and 
dishonoured, Mr Landor again left England— a 
spectacle more pitiable, considering his high 
intellectual endowments, his early friendships, and 
his once noble aspirations, than any other calam- 
ity recorded in our literary annals. ‘ After some 
months of wretchedness at Fiesole,’ says a memoir 
of Landor in the English Cyclopcedia^ ^ his friends 
came to his rescue. A plain but comfortable 
lodging was found for him at Florence, his surviv- 
ing brothers undertook to supply an annuity of 
;£200, /ivhich Robert Browning generously saw 
duly employed as long as he remained in Florence. 
He was still working in his 90th year at new 
Conversations, when, on the 17th of September 
1864, death ended his labours and sorrows.’ A 
biography of Landor by John Forster was pub- 
lished in 1869. Professor Sidney Colvin, the 
author of the monograph on Landor^ in the J Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series/ is also the editor of 
Seleciio 7 ts from the Writmgs of Landar (18S2) ; 
a reprint of the Jmagmary ConversaiionSy 5 vqls., 
also appeared in 1883,-30 that all is being done 
that can be done for his popularity with the 
general reader. 

The writings of Walter Savage Landor have 
been said to * bear the stamp of the old mocking 
paganism.’ A moody egotistic nature, ill at ease 
with the common things of life, had flourished up 
in his case into a most portentous crop of crotchets 
and prejudices, which, regardless of the reproba- 
tion of his fellow-men, he issued forth in pro- 
digious confusion, often in language offensive in 
the last degree to good taste.. Eager to contradict 
, whatever is generally received, he never stops to 
consider how far his own professed opinions may 
be consistent with each other : hence he con- 
tradicts himself almost as often as he does others. 
Jeffrey, in one of his most brilliant papers, has 
characterised in happy terms the class of minds 
to which Mr Landor belongs. ‘The work before 
us/ says he, ‘ is an edifying example of the spirit of 
literary Jacobinism — flying at all game, running 
a-muck at all opinions, and at continual cross-pur- 
poses with its own. This spirit admits neither oi 
equal nor superior, follower nor precursor : ‘‘ it 
travels in a road so narrow, where but one goes 
abreast.” It claims a monopoly of sense, wit, ana 
wisdom. All their ambition, all their endeavour 
is, to seem wiser than the whole world besides- 
They hate whatever falls short of, whatever goes 
beyond, their favourite theories. In the one case, 
they hurry on before to get the start of you ; in the 
I other, they suddenly turn back to hinder you, ana 
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defeat themselves. An inordinate, restless, incor- 
rigible self-love is the key to ail their actions and 
opinions, extravagances and meannesses, servility 
and arrogance. Whatever soothes and pampers 
this, they applaud ; whatever wounds or interferes 
with it, they utterly and vindictively abhor. A 
general is with them a hero, if he is unsuccessful 
or a traitor ; if he is a conqueror in the cause of 
liberty, or a martyr to it, he is a poltroon. What- 
ever is doubtful, remote, visionary in philosophy, 
or wild and dangerous in politics, they fasten upon 
eagerly, "recommending and insisting on nothing 
less reduce the one to demonstration, the other 
to practice, and they turn their backs upon their s 
own most darling schemes, and leave them in the | 
lurch immediately.^ When the reader learns that j 
Mr Landor justifies Tiberius and Nero, speaks of I 
Pitt as a poor creature, and Fox as a charlatan, 
declares Alfieri to have been the greatest man in 
Europe, and recommends the Greeks, in their 
struggles with the Turks, to discard firearms, and 
return to the use of the bow, he will not deem this 
general description far from inapplicable in the 
case of Landor. And yet his Imaginary Conver- 
saiiom and other writings are amongst the most 
remarkable prose productions of our age, written 
in pure nervous English, and full of thoughts 
which fasten themselves on the mind and are ^ a 
joy for ever.’ It would require many specimens 
from these works to make good what is here said 
for and against their author ; we subjoin a. few 
passages affording both an example of his love of 
paradox, and of the extraordinary beauties of 
thought and expression by which he leads us 
captive. 

Coiwersation between Lords Chatham and Ckesterfidd. 

Chesterfield* It is true, my lord, we have not always 
been of the same opinion, or, to use a better, truer, and 
more significant expression, of the same side in politics ; 
et I never heard a sentence from your lordship which 
did not listen to with deep attention. I understand 
that you have written some pieces of admonition and 
advice to a young relative ; they are mentioned as being 
truly excellent ; I msh I could have profited by them 
when I was composing mine on a similar occasion. 

Chatham* My lord, you certainly would not have 
done it, ev^ supposing they contained, which I am far 
from believing^ any topics that could have escaped your 
penetrating view of manners and morals ; for your lord- 
ship and I set out diversely feom the very threshold. 
Let us, then, rather hope that what we have written, 
with an equally good intention, may produce its due 
effect ; w^bdi indeed, I am afiraid, may be almost as 
doubtful, if we conader how ineffectual were the cares 
and exhortations, and even the daily example and high 
renown, of the most zealous and prudent meU on the life 
and conduct of their childreu and disciples. Let us, how- 
ever, hope the best rather than fear the worst, and believe 
that the^ nevar was a right thing done or a wise one 
spoken in vain, although the fruit of them may not spring 
up in the place designated or at the time expected. 

ChesterfiM* Pray, if I am not taking too great a 
freedom, give me the outline of your plan. 

Chatham* Willingly, my lord ; but since a greater 
man than either of us has laid down a more compre- 
hensive on^ containing all I could bring forward, would 
it not be preferabk to consult it? I differ in nothing 
from Locke, unless it be that I would recommend the 
lighter as weE as the graver part of the ancient classics, 
and the cqn^ant practice of imitating them in early 
youth. ^ This is no change in the system, and no larger 
an addition than a woodbine to a sacred grove. 


Chesterfield* I do not admire Mr Locke. 

Chatham* Nor I — ^lie is too simply grand for admira- 
tion — I contemplate and revere him. Equally deep and 
clear, he is both philosophically and grammatically the 
most elegant of English writers. 

Chesterfield* If I expressed by any motion of limb 
or feature my surprise at this remark, your lordship, I 
hope, wiU pardon me a slight and involuntary transgres- 
sion of my own precept. I must entreat you, before we 
move a step further in our inquiry, to inform me whether 
I am really to consider him in style the most elegant of 
our prose authors. 

Chatham. Your lordship is capable of forming an 
opinion on this point certainly no less correct than mine. 

Chesterfield. Pray assist me. 

Chatham. Education and grammar are surely the 
two driest of all subjects on which a conversation can 
turn ; yet if the ground is not promiscuously sown, if 
what ought to be clear is not covered, if what ought to 
be covered is not bare, and, above all, if the plants are 
choice ones, we may spend a few moments on it not 
I unpleasantly. It appears then to me, that elegance in 
prose composition is mainly this : a just admission of 
topics and of words ; neither too many nor too few of 
either ; enough of sweetness in the sound to induce us to 
enter and sit still ; enough of illustration and reflection 
to change the posture of our minds when they would 
tire ; and enough of sound matter in the complex to 
repay us for our attendance. I could perhaps be more 
logical in my definition and more concise ; but am I at 
all erroneous ? 

Ckesterfidd* I see not that you are. 

Chatham* My ear is well satisfied with Locke : I 
find nothing idle or redundant in him. 

Ckesterfidd* But in the opinion of you graver men 
would not some of his principles lead too far? 

Chatham, The danger is, that few will be led by 
them far enough ; most who begin with him stop short, 
and, pretending to find pebbles in their shoes, throw 
themselves down upon the ground, and complain of 
their guide. 

Clusterfidd. What, then, can be the reason why Plato, 
so much less intelligible, is so much more quoted and 
applauded ? 

Chatham* The difficulties we never try are no diffi- 
culties to us. Those who are upon the summit of a 
mountain know in some me^ure its altitude, by com- 
paring it with all objects around ; but those who stand 
at the-bottom, and never mounted it, can compare it with 
few only, and with those imperfectly. Until a short 
time ago, I could have conversed more fluently about 
Plato than I can at present ; I had read all the titles to 
his dialogues, and several scraps of commentary ; these 
I have now forgotten, and am indebted to long attacks 
of the gout for what I have acquired instead. 

Chesterfield. A very severe schoolmaster I I hope he 
aUows a long vacation. 

Chatham* Severe he is indeed, and although he sets 
no example of regularity, he exacts few observances, 
and teaches many things. Without him I should have 
had less patience, less learning, less reflection, less 
leisure ; in short, less of everything but of sleep. 

Chesterfield* Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is not 
likely to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

Chatham. And yet occasionally his language is both 
metaphorical and rich in images. In fact all our great 
philosophers have also this property in a wonderful 
degree. Not to speak of the devotional, in whose 
writings one might expect it, we find it abundantly in 
Bacon,, not sparingly in Hobbes, the next to him in 
range of inquiry and potency of intellect. And what 
would you think, my lord, if you discovered in the 
records of Newton a sentence in the spirit of Sliak- 
speare ? 

Chesterfield* I should look upon it as upon a wonder, 
not to say a miracle : Newton, like Barrow, had no 
feeling or respect for poetry. 
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Chatham, His words are these : * I don’t know 
what I may seem to the world ; but as to myself, I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before me/ 

Chesterfield, Surely nature, who had given him the 
volumes of her greater mysteries to unseal ; who had 
bent over him and taken his hand, and taught him to 
decipher the characters of her sacred language ; who 
had lifted up before him her glorious veil, higher than 
ever yet for mortal, that she might impress her features 
and her fondness on his heart, threw it back whoEy at 
these words, and gazed upon him with as much admira- 
tion as ever he had gazed upon her. 

Conversation between William Penn and Lord 
Peterborough, 

Peterborough, The worst objection I myself could ever 
find against the theatre is, that I lose in it my original 
idea of such men as Csesar and Coriolanus, and, where 
the Io^jS affects me more deeply, of Juliet and Desde- 
mona. Alexander was a fool to wish for a second 
world to conquer : but no man is a fool who wishes 
for the enjoyment of two ; the real and the ideal ; nor 
is it anything short of a misfortune, I had almost said 
of a calamity, to confound them. This is done by the 
stage : it is likewise done by engravings in books, which 
have a great effect in weakening the imagination, and 
are serviceable only to those who have none, and who 
read negligently and idly. I should be sorry if the 
most ingenious print in the world were to cover the ; 
first impression left on my mind of such characters as i 
Don Quixote and Sancho : yet probably a very in- 
different one might do it; for we cannot master our 
fancies, nor give them at will a greater or less tenacity, 
a greater or less promptitude in coming and recurring. 

You Friends are no less adverse to representation by 
painting than by acting, 

Penn, We do not educate our youth to such pro- 
fessions and practices. Thou, I conceive, art uncon- 
cerned and disinterested in tnis matter. 

Peterborough, Nearly, but not quite. I am ignorant 
of the art, and prefer that branch of it which to many 
seems the lowest ; I mean portraiture. I can find 
flowers in my garden, landscapes in my rides, the works 
of saints in the Bible, of great statesmen and captains 
in the historians, and of those who with equal advan- 
tages had been the same, in the Newgate Calendar. 
The best representation of them can only give me a i 
high opinion of the painter’s abilities fixed on a point ; 
of time. But when I look on a family picture by ! 
Vandyke ; when I contemplate the elegant and happy ^ 
lather in the midst of his blooming progeny, and the 
partner of his fortunes and his joy beside him, I am ' 
affected very differently, and much more. He who 
there stands meditating for them some delightful scheme 
of pleasure or aggrandisement, has bowed his head to 
calamity, perhaps even to the block. Those roses 
gathered from the parterre behind, those taper fingers 
negligently holding them, that hair, the softness of 
which seems unable to support the riot of its ringlets, 
are moved away from earth, amid the tears and aching 
hearts of the very boys and girls who again are looking 
at me with suc6 unconcern. 

Faithfulest recorder of domestic bliss, perpetuator of 
youth and beauty, vanquisher of time, leading in triumph 
the Hours and Seasons, the painter here bestows on me 
the richest treasures of his enchanting art. 

Grandiloquent Wniing, 

Magnificent words, and the pomp and procession of 
stately sentences, may accompany genius, but are not 
always nor frequently called out by it. The voice ought 
not to be perpetually, nor much, elevated in the ethic 


and didactic, nor to roll sonorously, ss if it issued from 
a mask in the theatre. The horses in the plain under 
Troy are not always kicking and neighing ; nor is the 
dust always raised in whirlwinds on the banks of Simois 
and Scamander ; nor are the rampires always in ablaze. 
Hector has lowered his helmet to the infant of Andro- 
mache, and Achilles to the embraces of Briseis. I do 
not blame the prose-writer who opens his bosom occa- 
sionally to a breath of poetry ; neither, on the contrary, 
can I praise the gait of that pedestrian who lifts up his 
legs as high on a bare heath as in a corn-field. 

Milton, 

As the needle turns away from the rising sun, from 
the meridian, from the occidental, from regions of 
rancy and gold and gems, and' moves with unerring 
impulse to the frosts and deserts of the north, so Milton 
and some few others, in politics, philosophy, and religion, 
walk through the busy multitude, wave aside the import- 
unate trader, and, after a momentary oscillation from 
external agency, are found in the twilight and in the 
storm, pointing with certain index to the pole-star of 
immutable truth. ... I have often been amused at 
thinking in what estimation the greatest of mankind 
were holden by their contemporaries. Not even the 
most sagacious and prudent one could discover much of 
them, or could pro^osticate their future course in the 
infinity of space ! Men like ourselves are permitted to 
stand near, and indeed in the very presence of Milton : 
what do they see ? dark clothes, gray hair, and sightless 
eyes J Other men have better things : other mei^ there- 
fore, are nobler ! The stars themselves are orfly bright 
by distance ; go close, and all is earthy. But vapours 
illuminate these ; from the breath and from the counten- 
ance of God comes light on worlds higher than they ; 
worlds to which he 1^ given the forms and names of 
Shakspeare and Milton.* 

EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 

Edwin Atherstone (1788-1872) was author 
of The Last Days of Herculaneum (1821), and 
The Fall of Nineveh (1828), both poems in blank 
verse, and remarkable for splendour of diction 
and copiousness of description. The first is 
founded on the well-known destruction of the city 
of Herculaneum by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ^ 
in the first year of the emperor Titus, or the 79th 
of the Christian era, Mr Atherstone has followed 
the account of this awful occurrence given by the 
younger Pliny in his letters to Tacitus, and has 
drawn some powerful pictures of the desolating 
fire and its attendant circumstances. There is 
perhaps too much of terrible and gloomy painting, 
yet it enchains the attention of the reader, and 
impresses the imagination with something like 
dramatic force. Mr Atherstone’s second subject 
is of the same elevated cast : the downfall of an 
Asiatic empire afforded ample room for his love of 
strong and magnificent description, and he has 
availed himself of this license so fully, as to border 
in many passages on extravagance and bombast. 

The following passage, descriptive of the 

* A very few of Mr Landor^fi aphorisms and remarks may he 
added : He says of fame : * Fame, they tell you, is air ; but with- 
out air there is no life for any ; without fame there is none for the 
best,* * The happy man/ he says, ‘ is he who distinguishes the 
boundary between, desire and delight, and stands firmly on the 
higher ground ; he who knows that pleasure is not only not pos- 
session, but is often to be lost, and always to be endangered by it," 
Of light wit or sarcasm, he observes ; ‘ Quickness is ainon^t the 
least of the mind’s properties, I would persuade you that banter, 
pun, and quibble are the properties of light men and shallow capa- 
cidies ; .that genuine humour and true wit require a sound and 
capacious mind, which is always a grave one.” 
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Sf^eadour of Sardanapalus^s state, may be cited but Charles was presented to the school of Christ’s 
as a happy specimen of Mr Atherstone’s style : Hospital, and from his seventh to his fifteenth 

^ year he was an inmate of that ancient and 

Banquet in Sardanapalu^s Palace, icent asylum. 

*nie moon is clear — ^the stars are coining forth — 

The evening breeze fans pleasantly. ^ Retired 
Within his gorgeous hall,^ Assyria's king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof ^ 

A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling, 

And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem*bossed, that high on jasper-steps upraised, 

Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 

Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman's garb 
The sensual king is clad, and with him sit 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. They sing. 

And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and sigli, 

And feed his ear with honeyed flatteries, 

And laud him as a god. . . . 

Like a mountain stream. 

Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, 

With dream-like murmuring melodious, 

In diamond showers a ciystal fountain falls. 

Sylph-like girls, and blooming boys, 

Flower-croumed, and in apparel bright as spring, 

Attend upon their bidding. At the sign. 

From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes, 

Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 

Woman's mellifluous voice. 

Through all the city sounds the voice of joy 
And tipsy merriment. On the spacious w^alls, 

That, like huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in. 

Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro ; 

Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze, 

Crimson, and azure, purple, ^een, and gold ; 

Laugh, jest, and passing whisper are heard there ; 

Timbrel, and lute, and dulcimer, and song ; 

And many feet that tread the dance are seen, 

And armsupflung, and swaying heads plume-crowned. 

So is that city steeped in revelry. . . . 

Then went the king, 

Flushed with the wine, and in his pride of pouter 
Glorjdng ; and with his own strong arm upraised 
From out its rest the Assyrian banner broad, 

Purple and edged with gold ; and, standing then 
Upon the utmost summit of the mount — 

Round, and yet round — ^for two strong men a task 
Sufficient deemed — ^he waved the splendid fiag^ 

Bright as a meteor streaming. 

At that sight 

The plain was in a stir : the helms- of brass 
Were lifted up, and glittering spear-points waved, 

And banners shaken, and Avide trumpet mouths 

« turned ; and myriads of bright -harnessed steeds 
Te seen Uprearing, shaking their proud heah ; 

And brazen chariots in a moment sprang. 

And clashed together. In a moment more 
Up came the monstrous universal shout. 

Like a volcano's burst. Up, up to heaven 
The multitudinous tempest tore its way, 

Rocking the clouds : from all the swarming plain 
And from the city rose the mingled cr}% 

* Long live Sanlanapalus, king of kings ! 

May the king live for ever 1 ' Thrice the flag 
The monarch waved ; and thrice the shouts "arose 
Enormous, tliat the solid walls were shook. 

And the firm ground made tremble. 


munif- 

Lamb was a nervous, timid, and 
_ , : ‘while others were all fire and 

play, he stole along with all the self-concentration 
of a monk/ He would have obtained an exhibi- 
' tion at school, admitting him to college, but these 
exhibitions were given under the implied if not 
expressed condition of entering into holy orders, 
and Lamb had an impediment in his speech, 
which proved an insuperable obstacle. In 1792 
he obtained an appointment in the accountant's 
office of the East India Company, residing with 
his parents; and ‘on their death,' says Serjeant 
Talfourd, ‘ he felt himself called upon by duty to 
repay to his sister the solicitude with which she 
had watched over his infancy, and well, indeed, he 
performed it. To her, from the age of twenty-one, 
he devoted his existence, seeking thenceforth no 
connection which could interfere with her suprem- 
acy in his affections, or impair his ability to sus- 
tain and to comfort her.' A sad tragedy was con- 
nected with the early history of this devoted pair. 
There was a taint of hereditary madness in the 
family; Charles had himself, at ihe close of the 
year 1795, been six weeks confined in an asylum 
at Hoxton, and in September of the following 
year, Mary Lamb, in a paroxysm of insanity, 
stabbed her mother to death with a knife snatched 
from the dinner-table. A verdict of lunacy was 
returned by the jury who sat on the coroner’s 
inquest, and the unhappy young lady was placed 
in a private asylum at Islington. Reason was 
speedily restored ‘ My poor, dear, dearest sister,’ 
writes Charles Lamb to his bosom-friend Cole- 
ridge, ‘ the unhappy and unconscious instrument 
of the Almighty's judgments on our house, is 
restored to her senses ; to a dreadful sense and 
recollection of what has passed, awful to her mind 
and impressive, as it must be, to the end of life, 
but tempered with religious resignation and the 
reasonings of a sound jud^ent, which, in this early 
stage, knows how to distinguish between a deed 
committed in a transient fit of frenzy, and the 
terrible guilt of a mother's murder.’ In confine- 
ment, however, Mary Lamb continued until the 
death of her father, an imbecile old man ; and then 
Charles came to her deliverance. He satisfied all 
parties who had power to oppose her release, by 
his solemn engagement that he would take her 
under his care for life, and he kept his word. 

‘ For her sake he abandoned all thoughts of love 
and marriage ; and with an income of scarcely 
more than j^ioo a year, derived from his clerk- 
ship, aided for a little while by the old aunt’s 
small annuity, set out on the journey of life at 
twenty-two years of age, cheerfully, with hiS 
beloved companion, endeared to him the more by 
her strange calamity, and the constant apprehen- 
sion of the recurrence of the malady which caused 
it* The malady did again recur at intervals, 
rendering restraint necessary, but Charles, though 
at times wayward and prone to habits of excess— 
or rather to over-sociality with a few tried friends 
— seems never again to have relapsed into aberra- 
tion of mind. He bore his trials meekly, man- 
was I fully, and with prudence as well as fortitude. The 
His first compositions of Lamb were in verse, 
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prompted, probably, by the poetry of bis friend 
Coleridge, A wann admiration of the Elizabethan 
dramatists led him to imitate their style and 
manner in a tragedy named John Woodvil, which 
was published in i8oi, and mercilessly ridiculed 
in the Edinburgh Review as a s|>ecimen of the 
rudest state of the drama. There is much that is 
exquisite both in sentiment and expression in 
Lamb’s play, but the plot is certainly meagre, and 
the style had then an appearance of affectation. 
The following description of the sports in the 
forest has a truly antique air, like a passage in 
Hey wood or Shirley: 

Forest Scettes, 

To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that bound him, 

With dl his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night- clouds to rest. 

Like beauty nestling in a young man^s breast, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while these lovers sleep. 

Sometimes outstretched, in very idleness, 

Nought doing, saying little, thinking les:^ 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, | 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they fare, i 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filched from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 

And how the woods berries and worms provide. 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. i 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 

And all fair things of earth, how fmr they be. 

In iSo2 Lamb paid a visit to Coleridge at Kes- 
wick, and clambered up to the top of Skiddaw. 
Notwithstanding his partiality for a London life, he 
was deeply struck with the solitary grandeur and 
beauty of the lakes. ‘ Fleet Street and the Strand,’ 
he says, ‘ are better places to live in for good and 
all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to 
those great places where I wandered about parti- 
cipating in their greatness. I could spend a year, 
two, three years among them, but I must have a 
prospect of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that 
time, or I should mope and pine away.’ A second 
dramatic attempt was made by Lamb in 1804. 
This was a farce entitled Mr If,, which was 
accepted by the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and acted for one night ; but so indiffer- 
ently received, that it was never brought forward 
afterwards. * Lamb saw that the case was hope- 
less, and consoled his friends with a century of 
puns for the wreck of his dramatic hopes.’ In 
1807 he published a series of tales founded on the 
plays of Shakspeare, which he had written in con- 
junction with his sister, and in the following year 
appeared his Specimens of English Dramatic 
Roots who lived about the time of Shakspeare, a 
work evincing a thorough appreciation of the 
spirit of the old dramatists, and a fine critical taste 
in analysing their genius. Some of his poetical ' 
pieces were also composed about this time ; but in 1 
these efforts Lamb barely indicated his' powers, 
which were not fully displayed till the publication 
of his essays signed Elia, originally printed in the | 
London Magazine, In these his curious reading, 
nice observation, and ppetical conceptions found 


a genial and befitting field. ^ They are all,' says 
his biographer, Seijeant Talfourd, ^ carefuMy 
elaborated; yet never were works written in a 
higher defiance to the conventional pomp of style. 
A sly hit, a happy pun, a humorous combination^J 
lets the light into the intricacies of the subject, 
and supplies the place of ponderous sentences. 
Seeking his materials for the most part in the 
common j^ths of life — often in the humblest — ^he 
gives an importance to everything, and sheds a 
grace over all.' In 1825 Lamb was emancipated 
from the drudge^ of his situation as clerk in the 
India House, retiring with a handsome pension, 
which enabled him to enjoy the comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life. In a letter to Words- 
worth, he thus describes his sensations after his 
release : ‘ I came home for ever on Tuesday 
week. The incomprehensibleness of my condi- 
tion overwhelmed me. It was like passing from 
life into eternity. Every year to be as long as 
three ; that is, to have three times as much real 
time — time that is my own — in it 1 I wandered 
about thinking I was happy, but feeling I was not. 
But that tumultuousness is passing off, and I 
begin to understand the nature of the gift. Holi- 
days, even the annual month, were always uneasy 
joys, with their conscious fugitiveness, the craving 
after making the most of them. Now, when all is 
holiday, there are no holidays. I can sit at home, 
in rain or shine, without a restless impulse for 
walking. I am daily steadying, and shall soon 
find it as natural to me to be my own master, as 
it has been irksome to have had a master.’ He 
removed to a cottage near Islington, and in the 
following summer, went with his faithful sister 
and companion on a long visit to Enfield, which 
ultimately led to his giving up his cottage, and 
becoming a constant resident at that place. 
There he lived for about five years, delighting 
his friends with his correspondence and occa- 
sional visits to London, displaying his social 
racy humour and active benevolence. In 1830 he 
committed to the press a small volume of poems, 
entitled Album Verses, the gleanings of several 
years, and he occasionally sent a contribution 
to some literary periodical. In December 1834, 
whilst taking his daily walk on the London road, 
he stumbled against a stone, fell, and slightly 
injured his face. The accident appeared trifling, 
but erysipelas in the face came on, and proved 
fatal on the 27th December 1834. He was buried 
in the churchyard at Edmonton, amidst the tears 
and regrets of a circle of warmly attached friends, 
and his memory was consecrated by a tribute from 
the muse of Wordsworth. His sister survived till 
May 20, 1847. complete edition of Lamb’s 
works was published by his friend Mr Moxon, 
and his reputation is still on the increase. For 
this he is mainly indebted to his essays. We 
cannot class him among the favoured sons of 
Apollo, though in heart and feeling he might sit ‘ 
with the proudest. The peculiarities of his style 
were doubtless grafted upon him by his constant 
study and lifelong admiration of the old English 
writers. Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Jeremy Taylor, Browne, Fuller, and others of the 
elder worthies (down to Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle), were his chosen companions. He 
knew all their fine sayings and noble thoughts ; 
and, consulting his own heart after his hard day’s 
plodding at the India House, at his quiet fireside 
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(ere his reputation was established, and^ he came 
to be *over-companied^ by social visitors), he 
invested his original thoughts and fancies, and 
drew up his curious analogies and speculations in 
a garb similar to that which his favourites wore. 
Then Lamb was essentially a town-man — a true 
Londoner— fond as Johnson of Fleet Street and 
the Strand — a frequenter of the theatre, and 
attached to social habits, courtesies, and observ- 
ances. His acute powers of observation were con- 
stantly called into play, and his warm sympathies 
excited by the shifting scenes around him. His 
kindliness of nature, his whims, puns, and preju- 
dices, give a strong individuality to his writings ; 
while in playful humour, critical taste, and choice 
expression, Charles Lamb may be considered 
among English essayists a genuine and original 
master. Mr Proctor (Barry Cornwall) issued his 
Memoir of Larn^ in 1866. Ainger's monograph, 
Charles Lamb (1882), and his preface and notes 
to the Essays of Elia (1883), embody the fullest 
information regarding the writings of Lamb. 

To Hester^ 

When maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply. 

Though ye among a thousand try. 

With vain endeavour. 

A month or more she hath been dead, 

Yet c^not I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait^ 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flush^ her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call : if ’twas not pride, 

It was a joy to that allied. 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool j 
But she was trained in Nature’s school ; 

Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind. 

Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly ndghbour ! gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore. 

Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning ? 

The Old Familiar Faces, 

I have had playmates, I have had companions^ 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 
Ail, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I Imve been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom-cronies ; 

All, all are gone^ the old femihar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her: 

Ail, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
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I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man 5 
Like an ingrate I left my friend abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood • 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, * 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou m*ore than a brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my, father’s dwelliiw? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 

How some they have died, and some they have left me 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed • * 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. ^ 

A Farewell to Tobacco, 

May the Babylonish curse 

Straight confound my stammering verse. 

If I can a passage see 
In this word-peiplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind — 

Still the phrase is wide or scant — 

To take leave of thee, Great Plant I 

Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hate ; 

For I hate, yet love thee so, 

That, whichever thing I shew, 

The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More ftom a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ; 

SorGerer, that mak’st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake. 

More and gi*eater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take 
’Gainst women : thou tliy si^e dost Icy 
Much too in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the lab’ ring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill-fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

While each man, through thy hcight’iiln^ 
steam, “ 

Does like a smoking Etna seem. 

And all about us does express — 

Fan^ and wit in richest dress— 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost shew us, 

That our best friends do not know us. 

And, for those allowM features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 
liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us | 

Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 

Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 

That but by reflex canst shew 
What his deity can do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 

Some few vapours thou mayst raise. 

The weak brain may serve to amaze, 

But to the reins and nobler heart, 

Canst nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later born, 

The old world wm sure forlorn 
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Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god^s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals, 

These, as stSe, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant ; only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformM god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne^er presume ; 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sovereign to the brain s 
Nature, that did in thee excel. 

Framed again no second smeli 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant % 

Thou art the only manly scent 

Sfinking^st of the stinking kind. 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind^ 
Africa, that brags her foison. 

Breeds no such prodigious poison | 

Henbane, nightshade both togethers 
Hemlock, aconite 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 

*Twas but in a sort I blamed thee ; 

None e’er prospered who defamed thee ; 

Irony all, and feigned abuse. 

Such as perplexed lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair. 

Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike^ 

They borrow language of dislike i 
And, instead of Dearest Miss, 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that ’s evil, 

Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 

Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 

Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 

Friendly Trait’ress, loving Foe — 

Not that she is truly so. 

But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 

Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 

Or, as men, constrained to part 
With what ’s nearest to their heart. 

While their sorrow ’s at the height. 

Lose discrimination quite. 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To appease their frantic gall. 

On the darling thing whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to sever, 

Though it be, as they, perforce. 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must — nor let it grieve thee, 

Friendliest of plants, that I must — leave thee ; 
For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But as she, who once hath been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 


Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy converse forced, 

The old name, and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

• And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys •, 

Where, though I, by sour physician. 

Am debarred the Ml fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that ^ve life 
Like glances from a neighbour’s wife | 

And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces | 

And in thy borders take delight,' 

An imconquered CanaanitCi 

The following are selections from Lamb’s 
Essays^ some of which, amidst their quaint fancies, 
contain more of the exquisite materials of poetry 
than his short occasional verses. 

Drmm-cldldreit — A Reverie. 

Children love to listen to stories about their elders, 
when they were children j to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or gran- 
dame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a 
great house in Norfolk— a hundred times bigger than 
that in which they and papa lived — ^which had been the 
scene — so at least it was generally believed in that part 
of the country~of the tragic incidents which they had 
lately become familiar with from the ballad of the 
Children in' the Wood, Certain it is that the whole 
story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be 
seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece 
of the great hall, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it down to 
set up a marble one of modem inveqjlion in its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her 
dear mother’s looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. 
Then I went on to say how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and 
respected by werybody, though she was not indeed the 
mistress of this great house, but had only the charge of 
it— -and yet in some respects she might be said to be the 
mistress of it too — committed to her by the owner, who 
preferred living in a newer and more fashionable man- 
sion which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoin- 
ing county ; but still she lived in it in a manner as if it 
had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the great 
house in a sort wL^'le she lived, which afterwards came 
to decay, and was l early pulled down, and all its old 
ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner’s 
other house, where th^y were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the old 
tombs they had seen lately at die Abbey, and stick them 
up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John 
smiled, as much as to say, * That would be foolish indeed.’ 
And then I told how, when she came to die, her funeral 
was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some 
of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many miles 
round, to shew their respect for her memory, because 
she had been such a good and religious woman ; so 
good, indeed, that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, 
and a great part of the Testament besides. Here little 
Alice spread her hands. Then I told %vhat a tall, 
upright, graceful person their great-grandmother Field 
once was ; and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer. Here Alice’s little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, till, upon my looking grave, it 
desisted— the best dancer, I was saying, in the county, 
till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed 
her down with pain ; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still upright, 
because she w^as so good and religious. Then I told 
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how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber quarrelled sometimes—rather than not have Mm again 5 
of tlie great lone house ; and how she believed that an and was as uneasy without him, as he, their poor uncle^ 
apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnight must have been when the doctor took o# his limb, 
gliding up and down the great staircase near where She Here the children fell a-crying, and asked if their little 
slept ; but she said * those innocents would do her no mourning which they had on was not for Uncle John; 
harm ; ^ and how frightened I used to be, though in and they looked up and prayed me not to go on about 
those days I had my maid to sleep with me, because I their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their 
was never half so good or religious as she — and yet I pretty dead mother. Then I told how, for seven long 
never saw the infants. Here John expanded all his yearn, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet 
eyebrows, and tried to look courageous. Then I told persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W — ^n ; and, as 
how good she was to all her granddiildren, having us to much as children could understand, I explained to 
the great house in the holidays, where I, in particular, them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in 
used to spend many hours by myself in gazing upon the maidens ; when suddenly turning to Alice, the soul 
old busts of the twdive Csesars that had been emperors of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a 
of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live reality of re-presentment, that I became in doubt which 
again, or I to be turned into marble with them j how I of them stood there before me, or whose that bright Imir 
never could be tired with roaming about that huge was ; and while I stood gazing, boii the children 
mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out gradually ^w fainter to my view, receding, and still 
■hangings, fluttering tapestry, and curved oaken panels, receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features 
with the gilding almost rubbed out — sometimes in the were seen in the uttermost distance, which, without 
spacious old-faSiioned gardens, which I had almost to speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening speech : * We are not of Alice, nor of thee ; nor are we. 
man %rould cross me— and how the nectarines and children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
peaches hung upon the walls, without my ever offering father. We are notMng, less than nothing, and dreams, 
to pluck them, because they were forbidden finiit, unless We .are only what might have been, and must wait 
now and then, and because I had more pleasure in upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before 
sprollmg about among the old melancholy-looking yew- we have existence and a name and immediately 
trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries and the awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor 
fir apples, which were good for nothing but to look at ; arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful 
or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine Bridget tmchanged by my side — ^but John L. (or James 

f arden smells around me ; or basking in the orangery, till Elia) was gone for ever. 

could almost fiincy myself ripening, too, along with the 
oranges and the limes, in thk grateful warmth ; or in o 7 

watching the dace that dart^ to and fro in the fishpond Kdaitons^ 

at the bottom cff the garden, with here and there a A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, 
g7ea.t sulky pike hai^g midway down the water m a piece of impertinent correspondency, an odious ap- 
^ent state, as ffitmocked at their impertinent friskings. proximation, a haunting conscience, a preposterous 
I had more picture in these busy-idle diversions than shadow, len^hening in the noontide of your prosperity, 
m all the ^eet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, an unwelcome remembrancer, a perpetually recurring 
and such-l^e common baits of children. Here John mortification, a drain on your purse, a more intolerable 
slyly deposited l^ck upon the plate a bunch of grapes, dun upon your pride, a drawback upon success, a rebuke 
which, not unobserved by Alice, he had meditated to your rising, a stain in your blood, a blot on your 
mviding mth her, and both seemed willing to relinquish scutcheon, a rent in your garment, a death Vhead at 
themfor the present as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat your banquet^ Agathocles* pot, a Mordecai in your 
a more he^htoed tone, I told how, though their great- gate, a Lazarus at your door, a lion in your path, a 
grandmoth^ Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in frog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, a mote 
an espec^ manner she might be said to love their in your eye, a trium^ to your enemy, an apology to 
unde, John L-—, because he was so handsome and your friends, the one thing not needful, the hail in 
^mted a you^ and a king to the rest of us ; and, harvest, the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet, 
i^tead of mopmg about in solitary com^ like some He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth vou 

mo^^mettjegome horse he ^That is Mr A rap between familiarity and 

coMd gd, when birt an mp no l^wthan themselves, respect, that demands, and at the same time seems to 
pd It (^oy him half over th^*^countym a mom- despair of entertainment He entereth smiling and 
mg, and join tlm himters when th^ were any out ; and embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to shake 
pt he loved the old gr^t house and gard^ too, but and dr )n-th it back again. He casually looketh in 
had too much spint to alw^ pent up within their about f;;nner-time, when the table is fuU. He offereth 
boundan^ and how th^ ^de grew up to man^s to go away, seeing you have company, but is induced 
ejateastove ^ he was todsome, to the admiration to stay. He filleth a diair, and yom visitor’s 
of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field chUdren are accommodated at a side-table. He never 
most ^peaally ; and how he used to carry me upon cometh upon open days, when your wife says with some 
^ j J ^ ^ lime-footed boy—for he was a complacaicy : ‘ My dear, perhaps Mr - will drop in 

good bit older than ^-i^y a mlewh^ I could not to-day.» He remembereth birthdays, and professeth he 

wa& fw.pamj and ho^r, m aft^-lffe, he became lame- is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He declareth 
footed too, and I did not always, I fear, make allowances against fish, the turbot being small, yet suffereth himself 
enough fer him wh«m he was im^tient and in pain, to be importuned into a slice against his first resolution 
norremoabw.soffiaenfly how con^erate M W He sticketh by the port, yet tuSl be prevaUed upon to 
to mej^en I was i^e-footed ; and how, when he died, empty the remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press 
though he ^ not ^en dead an hour, it seemed ^ if it upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, ^ho are 
• ^ su<^ a distoce there fearful of being too obsequious or not civil enough to 

M ^tw^ life .^d d^th ; and how I bore his death, as him. The guests think ‘they have seen him before.’ 
I mo^hS pretty weU at first, Imt^erwards It haunted Every one speculated! upon his condition; and the 
and haunted me 5 and though I did not cry or take it most part take him to be a tide-waiter. He calleth 
^ ^ ^oae you by your Christian name, to imply that his other is 

if I die^ yet I to all day long, and knew the same with your own. He is too familiar by half 

not till then how mu<^ I had loved him. I missed his yet you wish he had less diffidence. With hdf ^ 
^ess and I m^^his ciosmess, to jmh^ him familiarity, he might pass for a casual dependent ; wi& 
^ quarrelling with him— for we more boldness, he would be in no danger of being taken 
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' for what he is. He is too humble for a friend, yet 
taketh on him more state than befits a cKent. He is a 
worse guest than a country tenant, inasmuch as he 
bringeth up no rent ; yet ^fcis odds, from his garb and 
demeanour, that your guests take him for one. He is 
asked to make one at the whist-table ; refuseth on the 
score of poverty, and resents being left out. When the 
company break up, he proffereth to go for a coach, and 
lets the servant go. He recollects your grandfather; 
and will thrust in some mean and quite unimportant 
anecdote of the family. He knew it when it was not 
quite so flourishing as * he is blest in peeing it now.' He 
reviveth past situations, to institute what he calleth fav- ; 
curable comparisons. With a reflecting sort of congrat- ! 
ulation he will inquire the price of your furniture ; and j 
insult you with a special commendation of your window- 
curtains. He is of opinion that the urn is the more 
elegant shape ; but, after all, there was something more 
comfortable about the old tea-kettle, which you must 
remember. He dare say you must find a great conveni- 
ence in having a carriage of your own, and appealeth to 
your lady if it is not so, Inquireth if you have had 
your arms done on vellum yet ; and did not know till 
‘ lately that such and such had been the crest of the 
family. His memory is unseasonable, his compliments 
perverse, his talk a trouble, his stay pertinacious ; and 
when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair into a corner 
as precipitately as possible, and feel fairly rid of two 
nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is a 
female poor relation. You may do something with the 
other ; you may pass him off tolerably well ; but your 
indigent she-relative is hopeless. ^ He is an old humor- 
ist,' you may say, ' and ^ects to go threadbare. His 
circumstances are better than folks would take them to 
be. You are fond of having a character at your table, 
and truly he is one.’ But in the indications of female 
poverty there can be no disguise. No woman dresses 
below herself from caprice. The truth must out with- 
out shuffling. * She is plainly related to the L s, or 

what does she at their house?' She is, in all proba- 
bility, your wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at 
least, this is the case. Her garb is something between 
a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former evidently 
predominates. She is most provokingly humble, and 
ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may re- 
quire to be repressed sometimes — aliquando sufflamin-^ 
andm erat — ^but there is no raising her. You send her 
soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped after the 

gentlemen. Mr requests the honour of taking wine 

with her ; she hesitates between port and Madeira, and 
chooses the former because he does. She calls the 
servant dr; and insists on not troubling him to hold 
her plate. TJxe housekeeper patronises ' her. The 
children's governess takes upon her to correct her 
when she h^ mistaken the piano for a harpsichord. 

The Ongin of Roast Pig. 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 
M. was obliging enough to read and explain to me, 
for the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, 
clawing or biting it from the living animal, just as they 
do in Abyssinia to this day. This period is not obscurely 
hinted at by their great Confucius in the second chapter 
of his Mimdane Mutations, where he designates a kind 
of golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cooks’ 
Holiday. The manuscript goes on to say, that the art 
of roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to be the 
elder brother) was accidentally discovered in the manner 
following. The swineherd Ho-ti, having gone out into 
the woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect 
mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his 
eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
of playing with fire, as younkers of his age commonly 
are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, which 
kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over every 


part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. 
Together with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make- 
shift of a building, you may think it), what was of mudh 
more importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no 
less than nine in number, perished. China pigs have 
been esteemed a luxury all over the East, from the 
remotest periods that we read of. Bo-bo was in the 
utmost consternation, as you may think, not so much 
for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he 
could easily build up again with a few dry branches, and 
the labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss 
of the pigs. While he was thinking what he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands over the smoking 
remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour 
assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before 
experienced. .What could it proceed from? — ^not from 
the burnt cottage— he had smelt that smell before — 
indeed this was by no means the first accident of the kind 
which had occurred through the negligence of this un- 
lucky young fire-brand. Much less did it resemble that of 
any known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moist- 
ening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. He 
knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it He burned 
his fingers, and to cool them he applied them in his 
booby frshion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 
scorched skin had come away with his fingers, and for 
the first time in Ms life (in the world's life, indeed, for 
before him no man had known it) he tasted — crackling t 
Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not bum 
him so much now, still he licked fing^ from a sort 
of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow under- 
standing that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig 
that .tasted so delicious ; and surrendering himself up to 
the new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole hand- 
fuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down Ms throat in his beastly fashion, when 
his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with 
retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, b^an 
to rain blows upon the young rogue's shoulders^ as thick 
as hail-stones, wMch Bo-bo heeded not any more than 
if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure which he 
experienced in his lower r^ons had rendered Mm quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those 
remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he could 
not beat him from his pig^ till he had fairly made an end 
of it, when, becoming a little more sensible of his situa- 
tion, sometMng like &e following dialogue ensued. 

‘You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring ? Is it not enough that you have burned me 
down three houses with your dog's tricks, and be 
hanged to you ! but you must be eating fire, and I know 
not what — ^what have you got there, I say ? ' 

‘O father, the pig, the pigl do come and taste how 
nice the burnt pig eats.' 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed Ms 
son, and he cursed Mmself that ever he should beget a 
son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending 
it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the 
fists of Ho-ti, stiU shouting out, * Eat, eat, eat the burnt 
pig, father, only taste — O Lord!' — ^with such-like 
barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the wMle as if he 
would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint wMle he grasped ‘the 
abominable tMng, wavering whether he should not put 
his son to death for an unnatural young monster, when 
the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son’s, and appl3fing the same remedy to them, he in Ms 
turn tasted some of its flavour, wMch, make what sour 
mouths he would for pretence, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript 
here is a little tedious) both father and son fairly sat 
down to the mess, and never left off till they h^ des- 
patched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, 
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for the rteighbours would certainly have stoned them for i 
a couple of abominable wretches, who could think of 
improving upon the good meat which God had sent 
them. Nevertheless strange stories got about It was 
observed that Ho-ti*s cottage was burned down now more 
frequently than ever. Nothing but fires from this time 
forward. Some would break out in broad day, others 
in the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, so 
sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze j and Ho-ti 
himself, which was the more remarkable, instead of 
chastising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him 
than ever. At length they were watched, the terrible 
mystery discovered, and father and son summoned to 
take their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable ^size 
town. Evidence was given, the obnoxious food itself 
produced in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, 
when the foreman of the jury begged that some of the 
burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, might be 
handed into the box. He handled it, and they all 
handled it j and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his 
father had done before them, and nature prompting to 
each of them the same remedy, against the face of all 
the facts, and the clearest charge which judge had ever 
given — ^to the surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, 
strangers, reporters, and all present — without leaving 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and when the court 
was dismiss^, went privily, and bought up all the pigs 
that could be had for love or money. In a few days his 
lordship^s town-house was observed to be on fire. The 
thing took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen 
but fire in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enor- 
mously dear all over the district. The insurance-offices 
one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was feared that the very 
science of architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. Thus this custom of firing houses continued, 
till in process of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, 
like our Locke, who made a discovery, that the flesh of 
swine, or indeed of any other animal, might be cooked 
{burned^ as they call it) without the necessity of consum- 
ing a whole house to dress it. Then first began the 
rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit 
came in a century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. 
By such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful and seemingly th^ -most obvious arts, make 
their way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account 
above ^ven, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pretext 
for so dangerous an experiment as setting houses on fire 
{especially in these days) could be assigned in favour of 
any culinary object, that pretext and excuse might be 
found in ROAST TIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundzts cdibilis^ I 
will maintain it to be the most delicate“-//7;;r^j obmii- 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 

William Sotiielv, an accomplished scholar 
and translator, was born in London on the 9th of 
November 1757, He was of good family, and 
educated at Flarrow School. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the army as an officer in the loth 
Dragoons. He quitted the amy in the year 17S0, 
and purchased Bevis Mount, near Southampton, 
where he continued to reside for the next ten years. 
Here Mr Sotheby cultivated his taste for literature, 
and translated some of the minor Greek and Latin 
poets. In 1 7SS, he made a pedestrian tour through 
Wales, of which he wrote a poetical description, 
published, together with some odes and sonnets, 
in 1789. In 1798, he published a translation from 
the Oher&n of Wieland, which greatly extended 


his reputation, and procured him the thanks and 
friendship of the Gexman poet. He now became 
a frequent competitor for poetical fame. In 1799, 
he wrote a poem commemorative of the battle of 
the Nile; in 1800, appeared his translation of 
the Georgies of Virgil ; in 1801, he produced a 
Poetical Epistle on the Encouragement of the 
British School of Painting; and in 1802, a 
tragedy on the model of the ancient Greek drama, 
entitled Orestes, He next devoted himself to the 
composition of an original sacred poem, in blank 
verse, under the title of Saul^ which appeared in 
1807. The fame of Scott induced him to attempt 
the romantic metrical style of narrative and de- 
scription ; and in 1810, he published Constance de 
Castille, a poem in ten cantos. In 1814, he re- 
published his Orestes^ together with four other 
tragedies ; and in 1815, a second corrected edition 
of the Georgies, This translation is one of the 
best of a classic poet in our language. A tour on 
the continent gave occasion to another poetical 
work, Italy, He next began a labour which he 
had long contemplated, the translation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey^ though he was upwards .of 
seventy years of age before he entered upon the 
Herculean task. The summer and autumn of 
1829 were spent in a tour to Scotland; and the 
following verses, written in a steam-boat during 
an excursion to Staffa and Iona, shew the undi- 
minished powers of the veteran poet : 

Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I passed beneath thy arch gigantic, 

Whose pillared cavern swells the roar. 

When thunders on thy rocky shore 
The roll of the Atlantic, 

That hour the wind forgot to rave, 

The surge forgot its motion, 

And every pillar in thy cave 
Slept in its shadow on the wave, 

Unrippled by the ocean. 

Then the past age before me came, 

When hnid the lightning^s sweep, 

Thy isle with its basaltic frame, 

And every column wreathed with flame. 

Burst from the boiling deep. 

When ’mid Iona’s wrecks meanwhile 
O’er sculptured graves I trod, 

Where Time had strewn each mouldering aisle 
O’er saints and kings that reared the pile, 

I hailed the eternal God : 

Yet, Staffa, more I felt Flis presence in thy cave 
Than where Iona’s cross rose o’er the western wave. 

Mr Sotheby’s translation of the Iliad was pub- 
lished in 1831, and was generally esteemed spirited 
and faithful. The Odyssey he completed in the 
following year. He died on the 30th of December 
1S33. original poetical productions of Mr 

Sotheby have not been reprinted ; his translations 
are the chief source of his reputation. Wieland, 
it is said, was charmed with the genius of his 
translator ; and the rich beauty of diction in the 
Oberon, and its facility of versification, notwith- 
standing the restraints imposed by a difficult 
measure, were eulogised by the critics. In his 
tragedies, Mr Sotheby displays considerable 
warmth of passion and figurative language, but 
his plots are ill constructed. Byron said of Mr 
Sotheby, that he imitated everybody, and occa* 

I sionally surpassed his models. 
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edly j yet in pieces like the following, there is a 
Approach of Saul and Ms Guards against the Philistines* freshness of fancy and feeling, and a richness of 

ttt T It. j 1 expression, that resembles Herrick or Moore ; 

, Hark i Lark I the dash '. and clang ' ^ ' 

Of shaken cymbals cadencing the pace 
Of martial movement regular ; the swell 
Sonorous of the brazen trump of war ; 

Shrill twang of harps, soothed by melodious chime 
Of beat on silver bars ; and sweet, in pause 
Of harsher instrument, continuous flow 
Of breath, through flutes,- in symphony with song 
Choirs, whose matched voices filled the air afar 
With jubilee and chant of triumph hymn ; 

And ever and anon irregular burst 
Of loudest acclamation to each host 
SauFs stately advance proclaimed. Before him, youths 
In robes succinct for swiftness ; oft they struck 
Their staves against the ground, and warned the throng 
Backward to distant homage. Next, his strength 
Of chariots roiled with each an armed band ; 

Earth groaned afar beneath their iron wheels : 

Part armed with scythe for battle, part adorned 
For triumph. Nor there wanting a led train 
Of steeds in rich caparison, for show 
Of solemn entry. Round about the king, 

Warriors, his watch and ward, from every tribe 
Drawn out. Of these a thousand each selects, 

Of size and comeliness above their peers, 

Pride of their race. Radiant their armour : some 
In silver cased, scale over scale, that played 
All pliant to the litheness of the limb ; 

Some mailed in twisted gold, link within link 
Flexibly ringed and fitted, that the eye 
Beneath the yielding panoply pursued, 

When act of war the strength of man provoked. 

The motion of the muscles, as they worked 
In rise and fall. On each left thigh a sword 
Swung in the Lroidered baldric ; each right hand 
Grasped a long-shadowing spear. Like them, their 
chiefs 

Arrayed ; save on their shields of solid ore, 

And on their helm, the graver’s toil had wrought 
Its subtlety in rich device of war ; 

And o’er their mail, a robe, Punicean dye, 

Gracefully played ; where the winged shuttle, shot 
By cunning of Sidonian virgins, wove 
Broidure of many-coloured figures rare. 

Bright glowed the sun, and bright the burnished mail 
Of thousands, ranged, whose pace to song kept time j 
And bright the glare of spears, and gleam of crests, 

And flaunt of banners flashing to and fro 
The noonday beam. Beneath their coming, earth 
Wide glittered. Seen afar, amidst the pomp, 

Gorgeously mailed, but more by pride of port 
Known, and superior stature, than rich trim 
Of war and regal ornament, the king, 

Throned in triumphal car, with trophies graced, 

Stood eminent. The lifting of his lance 
Shone like a sunbeam. O’er his armour flowed 
A robe, imperial mantle, thickly starred 
With blaze of orient gems ; the clasp that bound 
Its gathered folds his ample chest athwart, 

Sapphire ; and o’er his casque where rubies burned, 

A cherub flamed and waved his wings in gold. 


Song to May, 

May ! queen of blossoms. 

And fulfilling flowers, 

With what pretty music 
Shall we charm the hours ? 
Wilt thou have pipe and reed, 
Blown in the open mead ? 

Or to the lute give heed 
In the green bowers ? 

Thou hast no need of us, 

Or pipe or wire, 

That hast the golden bee 
Ripened with fire ; 

And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore. 
Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire. 

Thou hast thy mighty herds, 
Tame, and free livers ; 
Doubt not, thy music too 
In the deep rivers ; 

And the whole plumy flight, 
Warbling the day and night— 
Up at the gates of light, 

See, the lark quivers I 

When with the jacinth 
Coy fountains are tressed ; 
And for the mournful bird 
Greenwoods are dressed, 
That did for Tereus pine ; 
Then shall our songs be thine, 
To whom our hearts incline : 
May, be thou blest I 


Sonnets, 

The Summer, the divinest Summer bums, 

The skies are bright with azure and with gold 
The mavis, and the nightingale, by turns, 

Amid the woods a soft enchantment hold : 
The flowering woods, with glory and delight. 
Their tender leaves unto the air have spre^ ; 
The wanton air, amid their alleys bright, 

Doth softly fly, and a light fragrance shed : 
The n 3 ntnphs -within the silver fountains play, 
The angels on the golden banks recline, 
Wherein great Flora, in her bright array. 

Hath sprinkled her ambrosial sweets divine : 
Or, else, I gaze upon that beauteous face, 

O Amoret 1 and think these sweets have place. 


O Moon, that shinest on this heathy wild, a 
And lightest the hill of Hastings with thy ray. 
How am I with thy sad delight fcguiled, 

How hold with fond imagination play I 
By thy broad taper I call up the time 

When Harold on the bleeding verdure lay, 
Though great in glory, oveistained with crime, 
And f2len by his fate from kingly sway I 
On bleeding knights, and on war-broken arms, 
Tom banners and the dying steeds you shone, 
When this fair England, and her peerless charms, 
And aU, but honour, to the foe were gone I 
Here died the king, whom his brave subjects chos^ 
But, dying, lay amid his Norman foes I 

I Charles Lamb, in a communication to the 

„„„ ..... i London Magazine, says of Lorf Thurlow : ‘ A pw 

including Moore and Byron — ^and not undeserv* [ fusion of verbal dainties, with a disproportionate 

mc\ , 
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gations to his royal highness was the honour of 
dining twice at Carlton House, and being admitted 
to a great f6te given by the prince in i8ii on his. 
being made regent. In 1801, Moore ventured on 
a volume of original verse, put forth under the 
assumed name of Thomas Little— zxi allusion to 
his diminutive stature. In these pieces the warmth 
of the young poet’s feelings and imagination led 
him to trespass on delicacy and decorum. He' 
had the good sense to be ashamed of these ama- 
tory juvenilia^ and genius enough to redeem the 
fault. His offence did not stand in the way of 
his preferment. In 1803 Mr Moore obtained an 
official situation at Bermuda, the duties of which 
were discharged by a deputy ; and this subordi- 
nate proving unfaithful, the poet suffered pecuniary 
looses and great embarrassment. Its first effect 
however, was two volumes of poetry, a series of 
Odes afid Epistles^ published in 1806, and written 
during an absence of fourteen months from 
Europe, while the author visited Bermuda. The 
descriptive sketches in this work are remarkable 
for their fidelity, no less than their poetical beauty. 
The style of Moore was now formed, and in all 
his writings there is nothing finer than the open- 
ing epistle to Lord Strangford, written on board 
ship by moonlight : 


lack of matter and circumstance, is, I think, one 
reason of the coldness with which the public has 
received the poetry of a nobleman now hving ; 
which, upon the score of exquisite diction alone, 
is entitled to something better than neglect I 
■will venture to copy one of his sonnets in this 
place, which for quiet sweetness, and unaffected 
morality, has scarcely its parallel in our language.’ 

To a Bird that haunted the Waters of Laehen in the 
Winter, 

G melancholy bird, a winter^s day 
Thou sfcandest by the margin of the pool, 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
To patience, which £ill evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 

And given thyself a lesson to the fool 


THOMAS MOORE. 

A rare union of wit and sensibility, of bril- 
liant fancy and of varied and diligent study, is 
exemplified in the poetical works of Thomas 
Moore. Mr Moore was a native of Dublin, bom 
on the 28th of May 1779. He early began to 
rhyme, and a sonnet to his schoolmaster, Mr 
Samuel Whyte, written in his fourteenth year, 
was published in a Dublin magazine,* to which 
he contributed other pieces. The parents of our 
poet were Roman Catholics, a body then pro- 
scribed and depressed by penal enactments, and 
they seem to have been of the number who, 
to use his own words, ‘ hailed the first dazzling 
outbreak of the French Revolution as a signal to 
the slave, wherever suffering, that the day of his 
deliverance was near at hand.’ The poet states 
that in 1792 he was taken by his father to one 


Mootil^hi Scene at Sea. 

Sweet moon ! if, like Crotona’s sage, 

By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 

How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o*er that starry sky, 

Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection kind and sweet, 

The reveries of fond regret, 

The promise never to forget, 

And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-loved, distant friend. . • . 

Even now, delusive hope will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I feel. 

Soothing, as yonder placid beam 
Pursues the murmurers of the deep, 

And lights them with consoling gleam. 

And smiles them into tranquil sleep. 

Oh I such a blessed night as this 
I often think, if friends were near. 

How should we feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moon-bright scenery here I 
The sea is like a silvery lake. 

And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides ! 

The only envious cloud that lowers, 

Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height, 

Where dimly ’mid the dusk he towers. 

And, scowling at this heaven of light, 

Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form ! 

The following was also produced during the 
voyage : 


of the dinners given in honour of that great 
event, and sat upon the knee of the . chairman 
while the following toast was enthusiastically sent 
round: *May the breezes from France fan our 
Irish Oak into verdure.’ Parliament having, in 
i793j opened the university to Catholics, young 
Moore was sent to college, and distinguished 
himself by his classical acquirements. In 1799, 
he^ preceded to London to study law in the 
Middle Temple, and publish by subscription a 
translation of Anacreon- The latter appeared in 
the following year, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. At a subsequent period, Mr Moore was 
among the keenest satirists of this prince, for 
which he has been accused of ingratitude ; but he 
states himself that the whole amount of his obli- 

*_Mr Whyte was also the teacher of SheruJan, and it is 
carious to leam that, after about a year's trial, Skefiy was 
pronounced, both by tutor and parent, to be an incorrigible 
dance! *At the t3ine,''s^ Mr Moore, 'when I first began to 
attend his school, Mr Whyte still continued, to the no 
alarm of many parents, to encourage a taste for acting among 
M$ pupils. In riiis line I was long his favourite r-few-scholar ; 
and among the j^ay-bills introduced in his volume, to innstra^e 
the occasions of his own prologues and epilogues, there is one 
of a play tip in the year*x79o, at Lady Borrowes^s priviite 
.theatre in Uttblin. where, ^ among the items of the evenings 
entertainment, is '' An Epilogue, A Spuexe ia Si Pautt, 
Moore.” ’ 


Canadian Boat Song, 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We’ll sing at St Anne’s our parting hymn, 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast % 
The rapids are near, and the daylight ’s past. 



rERATURE. THOMAS mcore. 

To write upon all,’ is an author’s sole chance 
For attaining at last the least knowledge of any. 

Nine times out of ten, if his title is good. 

The material within of small consequence is ; 

Let him only write fine, and, if not understood, 

Why — ^that *s the concern of the reader, not his. 

Mf/a Bern — ^an Essay, now printing, to shew 
That Horace, as clearly as words could express it, 

Was for taxing the Fundholders, ages ago. 

When he wrote thus — ‘Quodcunque in Fund is^ 
assess it’* 

As early as 1806, Mr Moore entered upon his 
noble poetical and patriotic task — writing lyrics 
for the ancient music of his native country. His 
Irish Son^s displayed a fervour and pathos not 
found in his earlier works, with the most exquisite 
melody and purity of diction. An accomplished 
musician himself, it was the effort, he felates, to 
translate into language the emotions and passions 
which music appeared to him to express, that first 
led to his writing any poetry worthy of the name. 

‘ Dryden,* he adds, * has happily described music 
as being inarticulate poetry : ” and I have always 
felt, in adapting words to an expressive air, that 
I was bestowir^g upon it the gift of articulation, 
and thus enabling it to speak to others all that 
was conveyed, in its wordless eloquence, to 
myself.’ Part of the inspiration must also be 
attributed to national feelings. The old airs were 
consecrated to recollections of the ancient glories, 
the valour, beauty, or sufferings of Ireland, and 
became inseparably connected with such associa- 
tions. Of the Irish Melodies^ in connection with 
Mr Moore’s songs, ten parts were published. 
Without detracting from the merits of the rest, 
it appears to us very forcibly, that the particular 
ditties in which he hints at the woes of his native 
country, and transmutes into verse the breathing 
of its unfortunate patriots, are the most real in 
feeling, and therefore the best. This particularly 
applies to When he who adores thee; Ok^ blame 
7 iot the bard; and Oh^ breathe not his names the 
first of which, referring evidently to the fate of 
Mr Emmet, is as follows : 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

Oh, say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was'tesigned ? 

Yes, weep 1 and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

1 have been but too faithful to thee ! 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 

Every thought of my reason was thine ; 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine I 

Oh, blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
llie days of tliy glory to see ; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give, 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee 1 

Next to the patriotic songs stand those in 
which a moral reflection is conveyed in that 
metaphorical form which only Moore has been 
able to realise in lyrics for music— as in the 
following example : 

♦According^ to the common reading, /Quodomque infund’^ 
acescit* [A punning travesty of a maxim, Ep. 11., b. l, wnico 
Francis rend^ars — * For tainted vessels sour what they conr^. J 
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Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 

But when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh ! sweetly we ’ll rest our weary oar. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight ’s past 

Utawa’s tide I this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon : 

Saint of this green isle 1 hear our prayers, 

Oh J grant us cool heavens, and favouring mrs I 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 

The rapids are near, and the daylight ’s past 

Mr Moore now became a satirist, attempting 
first the grave serious style, in which he failed, 
but succeeding beyond almost any other poet in 
light satire, verses on the topics of the day, lively 
and pungent, with abundance of humorous and 
witty illustration. The man of the world, the 
scholar, and the poetical -artist are happily 
blended in his satirical productions, with a rich 
and playful fancy. His Twopenny Post-bag^ The 
Fudge Family in Paris, Fables for the Holy 
Alliance, and numerous small pieces written for 
the newspapers, to serve the cause of the Whig or 
Liberal party, are not excelled in their own peculiar 
walk by any satirical compositions in the lan- 
guage. It is difficult to select a specimen of these ; 
but the following contains a proportion of the wit 
and poignancy distributed over all. It appeared 
at a time when an abundance of mawkish remin- 
iscences and memoirs had been showered from 
the press. 

Literary Advertisement 

Wanted — Authors of all work to job for the season, 
Nb matter which party, so faithful to neither ; 

Good hacks, who, if posed for a rhyme or a reason, 
Can manage, like . . . [Southey], to do without 
either. 

If in jail, all the better for out-of-door topics ; 

Your jail is for travellers a charming retreat ; 

They can take a day’s rule for a trip to the Tropics, 
And sail round the world, at their ease, in the 
Fleet. 

For a dramatist, too, the most useful of schools — 

He can study high-life in the King’s Bench com- 
munity ; 

Aristotle could scarce keep him more within rules. 
And ot place he, at least, must adhere to the unity. 

Any lady or gentleman come to an age 
To have good ‘Reminiscences’ (threescore or 
higher), 

Will meet with encouragement — so much per page, 
And the spelling and grammar both found by the 


No matter -with what their remembrance is stocked, 
So they ’ll only remember the quantum desired ; 
Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes oct. 

Price twenty -four shillings, is all that ’s required. 

They may treat us, like Kelly, with old jeu desprits. 
Like Dibdin, may tell of each fanciful frolic ; 

Or kindly inform us, like Madam Genlis, 

That ginger-beer cakes always give them the 
colic, ... 

Funds, Physic, Com, Poetry, Boxing, Romance, 

All excellent subjects for turning a penny; 
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Irish Meledy---^ I saw from ihe Beach? Beauty, 

I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 
A bark o^er the waters move gloriously on : ^ Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 

I came when the sun o’er that beach was declining— Of the gross world, illumining 

The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. One only mansion with her light I 

Unseen by man’s disturbing eye — 

And sucli is the fate of our life s early promise, Xhe flower that blooms beneath the sea, 

So passing the spring-tide of joy we have knovm : sunbeams, doth not lie 

Each wave that we danced on at morning, ebbs from Hid in more chaste obscurity. . . • 

1. 1 1 1 t- ^ more than half divine, 

And leaves us, at eve, on the bleal; shore alone. Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 

Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning Relimon^s softened glories shine. 

The close of ofr day, the calm eve of lur night ; „ .^ike light through summer foliage stealing, 

Giv. ,b„k, giv, S, h.* .h. .ild of 

HSa „d 1 . 0 , f.™ «= wodh 

Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s returning, Or this picture of nature after a summer stornSi 
When passion first waked a new life through his closing with a rich voluptuous simile : 
frame, ■ 

And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in 

huraing, Nature after a Storm, 

Gave out all its sweets to Love’s exquisite flame ! 

In 1817 Mr Moore produced his most elaborate vVhen warring winds have died aW, 

poem, Bulla Kookhy an oriental romance, the And douds, beneath the glancing ray, 

accuracy of which, as regards topographical, Melt off, and leave the land and sea 

antiquarian, and characteristic details, has been Sleeping in bright tranquillity- 

vouched by numerous competent authorities. The Fresh as if Day again were bom, 

poetry is brilliant and gorgeous — ^rich to excess Again upon the lap of Mom I 

with imagery and ornament — and oppressive from When the light blossoms, rudely torn 

its very sweetness and splendour. Of the four And scattered at the whirlwind’s will, 

tales which, connected by a slight narrative, like floating in the pure air still, 

the ballad stories in Hogg’s Queen^s Wake^ccmr Filling it all with preaous balm, 

stitute the entire poem, the most simple is to gratitude for this sweet calm- 

Paradise and the Peri, 4 d it is the one most 

frequently read and remembered. Still, the first Sparkles as^’twere tto lightning-eem 

—ne Veiied Prophet o/£rhorassan-\iionghim- ^ose liquid flame is boil of t#em ! 

probable and extravagant as a fiction, is a poem When ’stead of one unchanging breeze, 

of great energy and power. The genius of the . There blow a thousand gentle airs, 

poet, moves with grace and freedom under his And each a different perfume bears— 

load of Eastern magnificence, and the reader is As if the loveliest plants and trees 

fascinated by his prolific fancy, and the scenes Had vassal breezes of their own 

of loveliness and splendour which are depicted To watch and wait on them Slone, 

with such vividness and truth. Hazlitt says that other breath than theirs i 

Moore should not have written Lalla Rookh, even ^se and fall, 

for three thousand guineas — ^tiie price understood sleepy sunshine rattling all ; 

to be paid by the bookseUers for the copyright. sweU he tempest leaves 

and^ great poem, it is a ma^ellous work Kei^"h^S%hlruewty blest, 

of art, and contains pamtmgs of local scenery Too newly to be quite at rest 

and manners, unsurpassed for fidelity and pictur- 

esque effect. The patient research and extensive * ^ j • x j e • 

reading required to gather the materials, would A®,.*™®. picturesque, and more profound m 
have damped the spirit and extinguished the i® the poet s allusion to the fickleness of 

fancy of almost any other poet. It was amidst 

the snows of two or three Derbyshire winters, he Alas — ^how light a cause may move 

?ays, while living in a lone cottage among the Dissension between hearts that love ! 

fields, that he was enabled, by that concentration Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

of thought which retirement alone gives, to call And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

up around him some of the sunniest of those That stood the storm when waves were rough. 

Eastern scenes which have since been welcomed Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

in India itself as alnlost native to its clime. The ships that have gone down at sea, 

poet was a diligent student, and his oriental When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

reading ^as good as riding on the back of a ^ something light as air— a look, 

cameU The romance of Vdthek alone equals A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Mi, EngM M..., a “ o‘SSS''hSrA„- 

fidelity and completmess as an East^ tale. And raSr Wds will soon rush in 

oome touches of sentiment and descnption have To spjead the breach that words begin 1 

the grace and polish of ancient cameos. Thus, And eyes forget the gentle ray 
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And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone. 

After the publication of his work, the poet set off 
with Rogers on a visit to Paris. The ‘groups 
of ridiculous English who were at that time 
swarming in all directions throughout France,^ 
supplied the materials for his satire, entitled The 
Fudge Family in Paris (i8i 8), which in popularity, 
and the run of successive editions, kept pace with 
Lalla Rookh. In 1819 Mr Moore made another 
journey to the continent in company with Lord 
John Russell, and this furnished his Rhymes on the 
Ready a series of trifles often graceful and pleasing, 
but so conversational and unstudied, as to be little 
better — to use his own words — than ‘ prose fringed 
with rhyme.’ From Paris the poet and his com- 
panion proceeded by the Simplon to Italy. Lord 
John took the route to Genoa, and Mr Moore 
went on a visit to Lord Byron at Venice. On his 
return from this memorable tour, the poet took up 
his abode in Paris, where he resided till about the 
close of the year 1822. He had become involved 
in pecuniary difficulties by the conduct of the 
person who acted as his deputy at Bermuda. 
His friends pressed forward with eager kindness 
to help to release him — one offering to place £s<^ 
at his disposal ; but he came to the resolution of 
* gratefully declining their offers, and endeavouring 
to work out his deliverance by his own efforts.’ 
In September 1822 he was informed that an 
arrangement had been made, and that he might 
with safety return to England. The amount of 
the claims of the American merchants had been 
reduced to the sum of one thousand guineas, and 
towai'ds the payment of this the uncle of his 
deputy — a rich London merchant — had been 
brought to contribute £300. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne immediately deposited in the hands of 
a banker the remaining portion (£730), which 
was soon repaid by the grateful bard, who, in 
the June following, on receiving his publishers 
account, found £iooo placed to his credit from 
the sale of the Loves of the Angclsy and ^500 
from the Fables of the Holy Alliance. The latter 
were partly written while Mr Moore was at \''enice 
with Lord Byron, and were published under the 
noin de guen'e of Thomas Brown, The Loves of 
the Angels (1823) was written in Paris. The 
poem is founded on ‘the Eastern story of the 
angels Harut and Marut, and the Rabbinical 
fictions of the loves of Uzziel and Shamchazai,’ 
with which IMr Moore shadowed out ‘ the fall of 
the soul from its original purity— -the loss of light 
and happiness which it suffers in the pursuit of 
this world’s perishable pleasures — and the punish- 
ments both from conscience and divine justice 
with which impurity, pride, and presumptuous 
inquiry into the awful secrets of heaven are sure 
to be visited.’ The stories ^of the three angels are 
related with graceful tenderness and passion, but 
with too little of ‘the angelic air’ about them. ; 
He afterwards contributed a great number of 1 
political squibs to the Times newspaper— witty 1 
sarcastic effiisions, for which he was paid at the ] 
rate of about ;^40o per annum 1 His latest im- ] 
agmative work was The Epicurean^ an Eastern < 
tale, in prose, but full of the spirit and materials ^ 
of poetry ; and forming, perhaps, his highest and 1 


best sustained flight in the regions of pure romance. 
Thus, remarkable for industry, genius, and ac- 
quirements, Mr Moore’s career was one of high 
honour and success. No poet was more univer- 
sally read, or more courted in society by individ- 
f uals distinguished for rank, literature, or public 
s service. His ipoiitical friends, when in office, 
5 rewarded him with a pension of £300 per annum, 

’ and as his writings were profitable as well as 
? popular, his latter days might have been spent in 
, comfort, without the anxieties of protracted author- 
' ship. He resided in a cottage in Wiltshire, but 
was too often in London, in those gay and bril- 
liant circles which he enriched with his wit and 
genius. In^ 1841-42 he gave to the world a com- 
plete collection of his poetical works in ten volumes, 
to which are prefixed some interesting literary and 
personal details. Latterly, the poet’s mind gave 
way, and he sank into a state of imbecility, from 
which he was released by death, February 26, 
1852. 

Moore left behind him copious memoirs, journal, 
and correspondence, which, by the poet’s request, 
were after his death placed for publication in the 
hands of his illustrious friend, Lord John Russell. 
By this posthumous work (which extended to 
eight vols. 1852-6) a sum of ;^30oo was realised 
for Moore’s widow. The journal disappointed the 
public. Slight personal details, brief anecdotes 
and witticisms, with records of dinner-parties, 
visits,r and fashionable routs, fill the bulk of eight 
printed volumes. His friends w^ere affectionate 
and faithful, always ready to help him in his diffi- 
culties, and his publishers appear to have treated 
him with great liberality. He was constantly 
drawing upon them to meet emergencies, and his 
drafts w'ere always honoured. Money was offered 
to him on all hands, but his independent spirit 
and joyous temperament, combined with fits of 
close application, and the brilliant success of all 
his works, poetical and prosaic, enabled him to 
work his way out of every difficulty. Goldsmith 
was not more potent in raising money, and melt- 
ing the hearts of booksellers. Lord John Russell 
admits that the defect of Moore’s journal is, that 
while he is at great pains to put in writing the 
stories and the jokes he hears, he seldom records 
a serious discussion, or notices the instructive* 
portions of the conversations in which he bore a 
part. To do this would have required great time 
and constant attention. Instead of an admired 
and applauded talker, the poet must have become 
a silent and patient listener, and have possessed 
Boswell’s servility of spirit and complete devotion 
to his hero and subject. Moore said that it was in 
high-life one met the best society. His friend 
Rogers disputed the position : and we suspect it 
will be found that, however agreeable such com- 
pany may be occasionally, literary men only find 
real society among their equals. Moore loved 
high-life, sought after it, and from his genius, 
fame, and musical talents, was courted by the 
titled and the great. Too much of his time was 
frittered away in fashionable parties. Such a 
glittering career is dangerous. The noble and 
masculine mind of Burns was injured by similar 
patronage ; and in recent times a man of great 
powers, Theodore Hook, was ruined by it. An- 
other feature in Moore’s journal is his^ undisguised 
vanity, which overflows on all occasions. He is 
never tired of recording the compliments paid to 
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his talents. But Lord John Russell has justly I remembered by all. They are equally the delight 
characterised this weakness in Moore as being of the cottage and the saloon, and, in the poet’s 
wholly free from envy. It never took the shape own country, are sung with an enthusiasm that 
of depreciating others that his own superiority win long be felt in the hour of festivity, as well 
might become conspicuous. ^His love of praise as in periods of suffering and solemnity, by that 
was joined with the most generous and liberal imaginative and warm-hearted people, 
dispensation of praise to others — he relished the 
works of Byron and Scott as if he had been him- 
self no competitor for fame with them.’ Ill success 
might have tinctured the poet’s egotism with 
bitterness, but this he never knew ; and such a 
feeling could not have remained long with a man 
so constitutionally genial and light-hearted. 

When time shall have destroyed the remem- 
brance of Moore’s personal qualities, and removed 
his works to a distance, to be judged of by 
their fruit alone, the want most deeply felt will be 
that of simplicity and genuine passion. He has 
worked little in the durable and permanent 
materials of poetry, but has spent his prime in 
enriching the stately structure with exquisite 
ornaments, foliage, flowers, and ^ms. Yet he 
often throws into his gay ^d festive verses, and 
his fanciful descriptions, touches of pensive and 
mournful reflection, which strike by their truth 
and beauty, and by the force of contrast Indeed, 
one effect of the genius of Moore has been, to \ 
elevate the feelings and occurrences of ordinary 
life into poetry, rather than dealing with the lofty 
abstract elements of the art The combinations 
of his wit are wonderful Quick, subtle, and 
varied, ever suggesting new thoughts or images, 
or unexpected turns of expression — ^now drawing 
resources from classical literature or the ancient 
fathers^now diving into the human heart, and now 
skimming the fields of fancy — the wit or imagin- 
ation of Moore (fpr they are compounded together) ■ 
is a true Ariel, ‘a creature of the elements,’ I 
that is ever buoyant and full of life and spirit 
His very satires * give delight and hurt not’ They ' 
never coarse, and always witty. When stung ' 
by an act of oppression or intolerance, he could be 
bitter or sarcastic enough. ; but some lively thought 
or sportive image soon crossed his path, and he 
instantly followed it into the open and genial 
region where he loved most to indulge. He never 
dipped his pen in malignity. For an author who 
has written so much as Moore on the subject of 
love and the g^y delights of good-fellowship, it was 
scarcely possible to be always natural and original. 

Some of his l 3 nrics and occasional poems, accord- 
ingly, present far-fetched metaphors and conceits,' 
with which they 6ften conclude, like the final 
Sourish or pirouette of a stage-dancer. He ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of rosy lips and sparkling 
eyes, forgetting that true passion is ever direct and 
simple — ever concentrated and intense, whether 
bright or melancholy. This defect, however, per- 
vades only part of his songs, and those mostly 
written in his youth. The frisk Melodies are full 
of true feeling and delicacy. By universal consent, 
and by the sure test of memory, these national 
strains are the most popular and the most likely 
to be immortal of all Moore’s works. They are 
musical almost beyond parallel in words — grace- ! 
fill in thought and sentiment — often tender, , 
pathetic, and heroic—and they blend poetical and 
romantic feelings with the objects and sympathies 1 
of common life in language chastened and refined, I 


’ Tis the Last Rose of Summer^ 

’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

, No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed. 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendships decay, 

And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 

When true hearts lie withered. 
And fond ones are flown, 

Oh ! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 


The Turf shall he my Fragrant Shrine^ 

The turf shall be my fr^ant shrine % 

My temple. Lord ! that arch of thine % 

My censer’s breath the mountain airs. 

And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves. 
When murmuring homeward to their caves^ 
Or when the stillness of the sea. 

Even more than music, breathes of Thee ! 

I’ll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 

All light and silence, like thy Throne! 

And the pale stars shall be, at night. 

The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look. 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 

Where I shall read, in words of flam^ 

The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I’ll read, thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 

There ’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There ’s nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love, 

And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again t 
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These giant mountains inwardly were moved, the enjoyment of a handsome pension, conferred 

But never made an outward change of place; for diplomatic services, of ;^i5i6 per annum and 

Not so the mountain giants {as behoved at Malta he died on the 7th January 1846 Wed 

A more alert and locomotive race) ; seventy-seven. In the Life of Sir Walter Scott 

Hearing a clatter which Aey disapproved, there are some particulars respecting tW meetine 

Like house.dog5: howling at a dinner-bell Whistlecraft. We there learn from Scott, that 

^ ^ the remarkable war-song upon the victory at 

This is evidently meant as a good-humoured satire Brunnenburg, which appears in Mr Ellis's Sfeci- 
against violent personifications in poetry. Mean- fnens of Ancient English Poetry^ and might pass 
while a monk, Brother John by name, who had in a court of critics as a genuine composition of 
opposed the introduction of the bells, has gone, in the fourteenth century, was written by Mr Frere 
a fit of disgust with his brethren, to amuse himself while an Eton school-boy, as an illustration on 
with the rod at a neighbouring stream. Here one side of the celebrated Rowley controversv. 
occurs another beautiful descriptive passage : 

A mighty current, unconfined and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain's shade, 

Battering its wave-worn base ; but you might see 
On the near margin many a watery glade, 

Becalmed beneath some little island’s lee, 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed j 
Reflecting in the deep serene and even 
Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven ; 

I 

The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 

Stand in the steadfast mirror fixed and true ; 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover, 

Freshening the surface with a rougher hue ; 

Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

Again returning to retire anew : 

So rest and motion in a narrow range, 

Feasted the sight with joyous interchange. 

Brofer John, placed here by mere chance, is 
apprised of the approach of the giants in time to 
ran home and give the alarm. Amidst the pre- 
parations for defence, to which he exhorts his 
brethren, the abbot dies, and John is elected to 
succeed him. A stout resistance is made by the 
monks, whom their new superior takes care to 
f^d well by way of keeping them in heart, and 
the giants at length withdraw from the scene of 
action. ^ It finally appears that the pagans have 
retired in order to make the attack upon the 
ladies, which had formerly been described—no 
bad burlesque of the endless episodes of the 
Italian romantic poets. 

It was soon discovered that the author of this 
^verjeu Pesprit w^s the Right Honourable John 
Hookham Frere, a person of high political conse- 
quence, who had been employed a few years before 
by the British government to take charge of diplo- 
matic transactions in Spain in connection with 
the army under General Sir John Moore. The 
Whistlecraft poetry was carried no further ; but 
the peculiar stanza (the ottava rima of Italy), and 
the sarcastic pleasantry, formed the immediate 
exemplar which guided Byron when he wrote his 
Bcppo and Doji fuanj and one couplet — 

Adown thy slope, romantic Ashboum, glides 
The Derby diUy, carrying six insides—. 

became at a subsequent period the basis of an 
allusion almost historical in importance, with 
reference to a small party in the House of Com- 
mons. Thus the national poem attained a place 


side of the celebrated Rowley controversy. 
We are also informed by Mrs John Davy, in her 
diary, quoted by Mr Lockhart, that Sir Walter on 
this occasion ‘ repeated a pretty long passage from 
his version of one of the romances of the Cid— 
published in the appendix to Southey's quarto— 
and seemed to enjoy a spirited charge of the 
knights therein described as much as he could 
have done in his best days, placing his walking- 
stick in rest like a lance, “to suit the action to 
the word.'" We may here redeem from compara- 
tive obscurity a piece of poetry so much admired 
by Scott : 

The gates were then thrown open, 

and forth at once they rushed, 

The outposts of the Moorish hosts 

back to the camp were pushed ; 

The camp was all in tumult, 

and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of drums, 

as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the floors 

arming themselves in haste, 

And the two main battles 

how they were forming fast ; 
Horsemen and footmen mixt, 

a countless troop and vast 
The Moors are moving forward, 

the battle soon must join, 

‘ My men, stand here in order, 
ranged upon a line ! 

Let not a man move from his rank 
before I give the sign.’ 

Pero Beimuez heard the word, 

but he could not refrain. 

He held the banner in his hand, 

he gave his horse the rein ; 

* You see yon foremost squadron there, 
the thickest of the foes, 

Noble Cid, Gotl be your aid, 

for there your banner goes ! 

Let him that serves and honours it, 

shew the duty that he owes.’ 

Earnestly the Cid called out, 

‘ For Heaven’s sake be still !’ 

Bermuez cried, ‘ I cannot hold,’ 
so eager was his will 
He spurred his horse, and drove him on 
amid the Moorish rout : 

They strove to win the banner, 

and compassed him about 
Had not his armour been so true, 

he had lost either life or limb ; 

The Cid called out again, 

* For Heaven’s sake succour liimP 
Their shields before their ])reasts, 
forth at once they go, 

Their lances in the rest 

levelled fair and low ; 

Their banners and their crests 
waving in a row, 
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Their heads al! stooping down 

towards the saddle-bow. 

The Cid was in the midst, 

his shout was heard afar ; 

^ I am Rui Diaz, , . ^ ' 

the champion of Bivar ; 

Strike amongst them, gentlemen, 

for sweet mercies* sake I * 

There where Bermuez fought 

amidst the foe they brake | 

Three hundred bannered knights, 
it was a gallant show ; 

Three hundred Moors they killed, 
a man at every blow ; 

When they wheeled and turned, 

as many more lay slain, 

You might see them raise their lances, 
and level them again. 

There you might see the breast-plates, 

how they were cleft in twain, 

And many a Moorish shield 

lie scattered on the plain. 

The pennons that were white 

marked with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild 

whose riders had been slain. 

In 1871, the Works of Frere^ in Verse and 
Prose, and a Memoir by his nephews, were 
published in 2 vols. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell was born in the city of 
Glasgow, July 27, 1777. He was of a good High- 
land family, the Campbells of Kirnan, in Argyll- 
shire, who traced their origin from the first 1 
Norman lord of Lochawe. The property, how- 
ever, had passed from the ancient race, and the 
poet’s father carried on business in Glasgow as a 
merchant or trader with Virginia. He was unsuc- 
cessful, and in his latter days subsisted on some 
small income derived from a merchants’ society 
and provident institution, aided by his industrious 
wife, who received into their house as boarders 
young men attending college. Thomas received 
a good education, and was distinguished at the , 
university, particularly for his translations from 
the Greek. The Greek professor, John Young, 
pronounced his translation of part of the Clouds , 
of Aristophanes the best version that had ever I 
been given in by any student He had previously , 
received a prize for an English poem, an Essay on 
the Origin of Evil, modelled on the style of Pope. 
Other poetical pieces, written between his four- 
teenth and sixteenth year, evince Campbell’s 
peculiar delicacy of taste and select poetical dic- 
tion. He became tutor in a family resident in the 
island of Mull, and about this time met with his 
‘Caroline of the West,’ the daughter of a minisi^r 
of Inveraray, The winter of 1795 saw^him again 
in Glasgow, attending college, and supporting him- 
self by private tuition. Next year he was some 
time tutor in the family of Mr Downie of Appin, 
also in the Highlands; and this engagement 
completed, he repaired to Edinburgh, hesitated 
between the church and the law as a protession, 

* but soon abandoning all hopes of either, he em- 
ployed himself in private teaching and in literary 
work for the booksellers. Poetry was not ne- 
glected, and in April 1799 appeared his Pleasures 
ope. The copyright was sold for £po ; but 
ome years the publishers gave the poet fso 


on every new edition of two thousand copies, 
allowed him, in 1803, to publish a quarto subscrip- 
tion-copy, by which he realised about 1000. It 
was in a ‘ dusky lodging ’ in Alison Square, Edin- 
burgh, that the Pleasures of Hope was composed; 
and the fine opening simile was suggested by the 
scenery of the Firth of Forth as seen from the 
Calton Hill. The poem was instantly successful 
The volume went through four editions in a 
twelvemonth. After the publication of the first 
edition, 154 lines were added to the poem. It 
captivated all readers by its varying and exquisite 
melody, its polished diction, and the vein of gener- 
ous and lofty sentiment which seemed to embalm 
and sanctify the entire poem. The touching and 
beautiful episodes with which it abounds con- 
stituted also a source of deep interest ; and in 
picturing the horrors of war, and the infamous 
partition of Poland, the poet kindled up into a 
strain of noble indignant zeal and prophet-like 
inspiration. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time ! 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 

Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career : 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went dovm, nor ceased the carnage there ; 
Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight air — 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 

His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 

The storm prevails, the rampait yields a way. 

! Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 

Hark ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 

A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 

Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky, 

And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry ! 

Traces of juvenility maybe found in the Pleasures 
of Hope — a want of connection between the differ- 
ent parts of the poem, some florid lines and 
imperfect metaphors ; but such a series of beauti- 
! ful and dazzling pictures, so pure and elevated a 
tone of moral feeling, and such terse, vigorous, 
and polished versification, were never perhaps 
before found united in a poem written at the age 
' of twenty-one. Shortly after its publication, Camp- 
' bell visited the continent. He sailed ffom Leith 
for Hamburg on the ist of June 1800; and pro- 
i ceeding from thence to Ratisbon, witnessed the 
decisive action which gave Ratisbon to the French. 
The poet stood with the monks of the Scottish 
college of St James, on the ramparts^ near the 
monastery, while a, charge of Klenau s cavalry 
was made upon the French. He sa\y no other 
scenes of actual warfare, but made various excur- 
sions into the interior, and was well received by 
General Moreau and the other French officers. 
It has been generally supposed that Campbell 
! was present at the battle of Hohenlinden, but it 
, i was not fought until some weeks after he had 
left Bavaria. During his residence on the Danube 
I and the Elbe, the poet wrote some of his exquisite 
' minor poems, which were published in the Morn* 
in<^ Chronicle newspaper. The first of these was 
; the Exile of EHn, which was suggested by an 
* incident like that which befell Smollett at Boulogne 
— namely, meeting with a party of political exiles 
. who retained a strong love of their native country. 
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Campbell^s ^ Exile ’ was a persbn named Anthony 
MCann, who, with Hamilton Rowan and others, 
had been concerned in the Irish rebellion. So 
jealous was the British government of that day, 
that the poet was suspected of being a spy, and 
on his arrival in Edinburgh, was subjected to an 
examination by the sheriff, but which ended in 
a scene of mirth and conviviality. Shortly after- 
wards, Campbell was received by Lord Minto as 
a sort of secretary and literary companion— a 
situation which his temper and somewhat demo- 
cratic independence of spirit rendered uncongenial, 
and which did not last long. In this year (1802) 
he composed Lockups Warning and Hohenlinden 
— ^the latter one of the grandest battle-pieces in 
miniature that ever was drawn. In a few verses, 
flowing like a choral melody, the poet brings 
before us the silent midnight scene of engage- 
ment wrapt in the snows of winter, the sudden 
arming for the battle, the press and shout of 
charging squadrons, the flashing of artillery, and 
the final scene of death. LochieTs Wamzngheing 
read in manuscript to Sir Walter (then Mr) Scott, 
he requested a perusal of it himself, and then 
repeated the whole from memory — a striking 
instance of the great minstrefs powers of recollec- 
tion, which was related to us by Mr Campbell 
himself. In 1803 the poet repaired to London, 
and devoted himself to literature as a profession. 
He resided for some time with his friend, Mr 
Telford, the celebrated engineer. Telford con- 

g ued his regard for the poet throughout a long 
!, and remernbered him in his will by a legacy 
of ^500.* Mr Campbell wrote several papers for 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia — of which Telford 
nad some share — including poetical biographies, 
an account of the drama, &c. He also compiled 
'Annals of Great Britain from the Accession of 
George III, to the Peczce of Amiens^ in three 
volumes. Such compilations can only be con- 
sidered in the light of mental drudgery; but 
Campbell, like Goldsmith, could sometimes impart 
^ce and interest to task-work. In 1806, through 
me influence of Mr Fox, the government granted 
a pension to the poet— a well-merited tribute to 
the author of those national strains, Ye Mariners 
of England^ and the Battle of the Baltic, In 
1809 was published his second great poem, 
Gertrude of Wyoming^ a Pennsylvanian Tale, 
The subsequent literary labours of Mr Campbell 
were only, as regards his poetical fame, subordin- 
ate efforts. The best of them were contributed to 

* A simaar amount was b«meat 3 ied to Mr Southey, and, with 
a go^-ludc which one would wish to see always attend p<^ts* 
legades.'tae siuns were more than doubled in consequence of the 
testatoirs estate fer exceeding what he beKeved to be its v^ae. 
Thomas Telford (1757-1834) was himself a rhymester in Ids youth. 
He was benm on poetic gr^nd, amidst the scenes of old Scottish 
song, green hills, and the other adjuncts of a landscape of great 
syl'^ and pastoral beauty. Edbmle, his nadve district— where 
he Kved dU nearly twentyv first as a ^epherd, and afterwards as 
a stone-mason— was also the birthplace or Arrakrong and Mdde. 
Telford wrote a poem descriptive of tiiis classc dale, but it is 
only a feeble x»raphrase of Goldsmith, He addressed an epistle 
<0 Bums, part of which is published by Currie These boyish 
stodiira and predilections contrast strangely with the severer 
tmtsuits of his after-years as a mathematician and engineer. In 
his original occupation of a stone-mason, cutting names on tomh- 
stenxes (m which he excelled, as did also Hugh Miller), we can 
fancy ban cheering^ ha solitary labours with visions of literary 
emmence ; but it is difficult to conedve him at the same time 
dreaming of works like the Menai Bridge or the Pont-cy-sylte 
aqu^ttet in Wales. He Imd, however, received an early ardhi- 
, fcWrtuml or enjpbEiee^g Has by poring over the plates and descrip- 
tiem m RoHm’s Hstory, which he read by his mother’s fireside^ 
<ar in the open air while herding sheep. Tdford was a Hberal- 
imnded and benevolent man. 


the New Monthly Magazine^ which he edited for 
tep years (from 1820 to 1830); and one of these 
minor poems, the Last Man^ may be ranked 
among his greatest conceptions : it is like a sketch 
by Michael Angelo or Rembrandt. Previous to 
this time the poet had visited Paris in company 
with Mrs Siddons and John Kemble, and enjoyed 
the sculpture and other works of art in the Louvre 
with such intensity, that they seemed to give his 
mind a new sense of the harmony of art— a new 
visual power of enjoying beauty. ^ Every step of 
approach,' he says, ‘ to the presence of the ApoUo 
Belyidere, added to my sensations, and all recol- 
lections of his name in classic poetry swarmed on 
my mind as spontaneously as the associations that 
; are conjured up by the .sweetest music.' In 1818 
he again visited Germany, and on his return the 
following year, he published his Specimens of the 
British Poets ^ with biographiem and critical 
notices, in seven volumes. The justness and 
beauty of his critical dissertations have been uni- 
versally admitted ; some of them are perfect models 
of chaste yet animated criticism. In 1820 Mr 
Campbell delivered a course of lectures on poetry 
at the SuiTey Institution ; in 1824 he published 
Theodric^ and other Poems; and, though busy in 
establishing the London University, he was, in 1827, 
honoured with the graceful compliment of being 
elected lord rector of the university of his native 
city. This distinction was continued and heightened 
by his re-election the following two years. He 
afterwards made a voyage to Algiers, of which he 
published an account; and in 1842 he appeared 
again as a poet. This work was a slighf narrative 
poem, unworthy of his fame, entitled The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe, Among the literary engagements of 
his latter years, was a Life of Mrs Siddons^ and a 
life of Petrarch, In the summer of 1843, he 
fixed his residence at Boulogne, but his health 
was by this time much impaired, and he died the 
following summer, June 15, 1844. He wasinterred 
in Westminster Abbey, his funeral being attended 
by some of the most eminent noblemen and 
statesmen of the day, with a numerous body of 
private friends. In 1849 a selection from his 
correspondence, with a life of the poet, was pub- 
lished by his affectionate friend and literary 
executor, Dr Beattie, himself the author of vari- 
ous works, and of some pleasing and picturesque 
poetry. 

In genius and taste Campbell resembles Gray. 
He displays the same delicacy and purity of send- 
mmt, the same vivid perception of t^auty and 
ideal loveliness, equal picturesqueness and eleva- 
tion of imagery, and the same lyrical and concen- 
trated power of ei^ression. The diction of both- 
is elaborately choice and select Campbell has 
greater sweetness and gentleness of pathos, spring- 
ing from deep moral feeling, and a refined sensi- 
tiveness of nature. Neither can be termed boldly 
ori^nal or inventive, but they both possess sub- 
limity— Gray in his two magnificent odes, and 
Campbell in his war-songs or lyrics, which form 
the richest offering ever made by poetry at the 
shrine of patriotism. The general tone of his 
verse is cahn, uniform, and mellifluous — a stream 
of mild harmony and delicious fancy flowing 
through the bosom-scenes of life, with images 
scattered separately, like flowers, on its surface, 

and beauties of expression interwoven with it 

certain words and phrases of magical power— 




Elegy Written in Mull {June 1795). 

The tempest blackens on the dusky moor, 

And billows lash the long-resounding shore ; 

In pensive mood, I roam the desert ground. 

And vainly sigh for scenes no longer found. 

O whither fled the pleasurable hours 

That chased each care and fired the Muse’s powers?— 

The classic haunts of youth, for ever gay, 

Where mirth and friendship cheered the dose of day 
The well-known valleys where I wont to roam ; 

The native sports, the nameless joys of home ? 

Far different scenes allure my wondering eye — 
The white wave foaming to the distant sky ; 

The cloudy heavens, unblest by summer’s smile. 

The sounding storm that sweeps the rugged isle — 
The chill, bleak summit of eternal snow — 

The wide, wild glen~the pathless plains below ; 
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With embrasure embossed and armour crowned, 

And arrowy frise, and wedged ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

liere stood secure the group, and eyed a distant scene, 

A scene of death I where fires beneath the sun, 

And blended arms, and white pavilions glow j 
And for the business of destruction done, 

Its requiem the war-hom seemed to blow ; 

There, sad spectatress of her country’s woe I 
The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm. 

Had laid her cheek, and clasped her hands of snow 
On Waldegrave’s shoulder, half within his arm 
Inclosed, that felt her heart, and hushed its wild 
alarm ! j 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 
The pause to bid each much-loved scene adieu ! 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, I 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew; I 
Ah i who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near?— yet there, with lust of murderous deeds, 
Gleamed like a basilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambushed foeman’s eye — his volley speeds, 

And Albert, Albert falls 1 the dear old father bleeds 1 

And tranced in giddy horror, Gertrude swooned ; 

Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 

Say, burst they, borrowed from her father’s wound, 
These drops ? Oh, God ! the life-blood is her ovm ! 
And faltering, on her Waldegrave’s bosom thrown — 
‘Weep not, O love 1 ’ she cries, ‘ to see me bleed ; 
Thee, Gertrude’s sad survivor, thee alone 
Heaven’s peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; yet thee to leave is death, is death 
indeed ! 

* Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat-^h I think, 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess 
That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immortal trast, 

God shall assuage thy pangs— when I am laid in dust I’ 

Hushed were his Gertrude’s lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With love that could not die I and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart i where once each fond affection dwelt 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. * 

Mute, gazing, agonising as he knelt— 

Of them that stood encircling his despair 
He heard some friendly words ; but knew not what * 
they were. 

For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band. W’^ith solemn rites between, 

’Twas sung, how they w'ere lovely in their lives. 


‘ .^d I could weep,’ the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begun ; 

* But that I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of my father’s son, 

Or bow this head in woe 

For, by my wrongs, and by my wrath. 
To-morrow Areouski’s breath, 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death. 
Shall light us to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian boy, 

The foeman’s blood, the avenger’s joy I 

* But thee, my flower, whose breath was give 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 

The spirits of the white man’s heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep : 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve, 

To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 

Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight ! 

Thy sun— thy heaven— of lost delight ! 

* To-morrow let us do or die. 

But when the bolt of death is hurled, 

Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-loved home ? 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ; 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ; 

Cold is the hearth within their bowers s 
And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 

Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed, 
And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 

Ah ! there,, in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where gras^ o’ergrows each mouldering bone^ 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp ; for there 
The silence dwells of my despair I 

* But hark, the trump ! to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears : 

Even from the land of shadows now 
My father’s awful ghost appears. 

Amidst the clouds that round us roll ; 

Fie bids my soul for battle thirst — 

He bids me dry the last—the first — 

The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi’s soul ; 

Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief ! ’ 


J/anwrf of England. 

Ye mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

\\ hose flag has braved, a thousand yea 
The battle and the breeze I 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another, foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave I 
For the deck it was their field of fame^ 
And ocean was their grave ; 
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So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king.’ 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore I 

Brave hearts I to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou 
Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave I 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave !t 


Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell,* 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stonny winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak. 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum ; , 

Till danger’s troubled night depart. 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors I 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
^d the storm has ceased to blow 1 


Baiile of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms alo^ the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the l^d 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine j 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of April morn by the chime % 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England fltished 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space betweea 

* Hearts of oak I ’ our captains cried ; wheen each 

gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent its back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom 
Then ceased— -and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor, then, 

As he hailed them o er the wave s 

* Ye are brothers I ye are men I 
And we conquer bu t to save ; 

* When first p'nnted (Nelson being then Uring), this line stood. 
Where Blake^ the boast of freedom, fell.* 


Hokenlinden. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trampet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

* Captain Riou, styled by Lord Nelson the gallant and the 
good.— Campbell. « • 

t The first draft of the above noble poem was sent to bcott in 
x8os, and consists of thirty stan 2 as~all published in Beatties 
Life of Campbell. The piece was ^eatly improved by the con- 
densation, but^ the following omitted verses on the English 
sailors are striking : 

Not such a mind possessed 
England’s tar ; 

*Twas the love of noble game 
Set his oaken heart on flame, 

For to him 'twas all the same— , 

Sport and 'war. 

All hands and eyes on watch 
As they keep— 

By their motion light as wings. 

By each step that haughty springs. 

You mkht know theip for 'the. IdW- ■ 

Of the deep. , 
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The gladsome current of our youths 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals, lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 

But as the care- worn cheek grows waii|, 

And sorrow’s shafts fiy thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man, 

Why seem your courses quicker? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And" life itself is vapid. 

Why, as we reach the falls of death. 

Feel we its tide more rapid ? 

It may be strange — ^yet who would change 
1‘ime’s course to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone. 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 

Heaven gives our years of fad tig strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 


*1% mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling du% 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
W^ho rush to glory, or the grave 1 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet j 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.* 


From * The Last Man* 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom— 
The sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality I 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time i 
I saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation’s death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime I 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glare. 

The earth with age was wan ; 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man I 
Some had expired in fight— the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands — 

In pla^e and famine some : 

‘Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
. To shores where all was dumb t 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood 
With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood, 

. As if a storm passed by ; 

Saying : ‘ We are twins in death, proud sun 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’Tis mercy bids thee go. 

For thou, ten thousand thousand years, 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. ... 

* This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim, 

When thou thyself art dark I 
Ko ! it sliall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath. 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the ^ave of victory. 

And took the sting from death i * 


MATTHEW GREGORT LEWIS, 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, author of 
Monh, was born in London in the year 1775. His 
father was deputy-secretary in the War-ofHe^ 
and owner of extensive West Indian possessions. 
Matthew was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was more remarkable for his love of 
theatrical exhibitions than for his love of learning. 
On leaving Westminster, he was entered of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, but remained only a 
short period^ heing sent to Germany with the 
view of acquiring a knowledge of the language of 
that country. When a child, Lewis had pored 
over Gianville on Witches, and other books of 
diablerie ; and in Germany he found abundant 
food of the same description. Romance and the 
drama were his favourite studies and whilst resi- 
dent abroad, he composed his story of The Monk^ 
a w^orkmore extravagant in its use of supernatural 
machinery than any previous English tale of 
modem times, and disfigured with licentious pass- 
ages. The novel was published in 1795, and 
attracted much attention. A prosecution, it is said, 
was threatened on account of the peccant scenes 
and descriptions j to avert which, Lewis pledged 
himself to recall the printed copies, and to recast 
the work in another edition. The author con- 
tinued through life the same strain of marvellous 
and terrific composilion— now clothing it in verse, 
now infusing it into the scenes of a drama, and at 
other times expanding it into regular tales. His 
Tales of Terror^ 1799 ; Ta}es of Wortder (to which 
Sir Walter Scott contributed); Romantic Tales^ 
1808; The Bravo of Venice, 1804; and Feudal 
Tyrants, 1806, both translated from the German, 

, w numerous dramas, all bespeak the same par- 
eritage as The Monk, and none of them excels it. 

I His best poetry, as well as prose, is to be found 
in this novel \ for, like Mrs Radcliffe, Lewis intro- 
j duced poetical compositions into his tales; and 

toudvmg his pieces, «.d gene«Uy for the Wtter. He had "eari^ ' Aimzo tke Bravt snA DterandarU 

tried the measure in which Hakenlindett is written. In his six- attractive as any of the ad ventures of 

&lMarS5glii^T^&eL'eS^^ Ambrosio the monk. Fhtshed with the brilli^t 

t. j* V success of his romance, and fond of distinction 

society, Lewis procured a seat in parlia- 
In life's Inst awful-awful scene, , Rient, and was returned for the borough of Hmdon, 

Slow leaves her sad captivity.' 1 but he never attmpted to address the House. 
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The theatres offered a more attractive field for his properly— in fact, whether the lady has eloped or 
senins ; and his play of The Castle S^eetre^ pro- not, it seems she does not choose to make her ap- 
luced in 1797, was applauded as enthusiastically pearance, either iox your benefit or mine r and to 
and more universally than his romance. Con- say the truth, I don’t at this moment know where 
nected with his dramatic fame, a very interesting to find her, I take the liberty to jest upon the 
anecdote is related in the Memoirs and Corres- subject, because 1 really do not think you will 
pondence of -Lewis, published in 1839. it illus- have any cause .to regret her non-appearance; 
trates his native benevolence, which, amidst all having had an opportunity of witnessing your very 
the frivolities of fashionable life, and the excite- admirable performance of a far superior character, 
nient of misapplied talents, was a conspicuous in a style true to nature, and which reflects upon 
feature in his character : you the highest credit I allude to a most inter- 

‘ Being one autumn on his way to participate in esting scene in which you lately sustained the 
the enjoyments of the season with the rest of the character of ‘The Daughter I’ 'Brides of ail de- 
^hionable world at a celebrated watering-place, nominations but too often prove their empire 
he passed through a small country town, in which delusive ; but the character have chosen will 
chance occasioned his temporary sojourn : here improve upon every representation, both in the 
also were located a company of stroUing players, estimation of the public and the satisfaction of 
whose performance he one evening witnessed, your own excellent heart. For the infinite gratifi- 
itoong them was a young actress, whose benefit cation I have received, I must long consider my- 
was on the tapis ^ and who, on hearing of the self in your debt Trusting you will permit the 
arrival of a person so talked of as Monk Lewis, inclosed (fifty pounds) in some measure to dis- 
waited upon him at the inn, to request the very charge the same, I remain, madam — with senti- 
trifling favour of an original piece from his pen. ments of respect and admiration — your sincere 
The lady pleaded in terms that urged the spirit of well-wisher— M, Lewis.’’’ 

benevolence to advocate her cause in a heart Scott met Lewis in Edinburgh in 1798, and so 
never closed to such appeal Lewis had by him humble were then his own aspirations, and so 
at that time an unpublished trifle, called The brilliant the reputation of the ‘ Monk,’ that he 
Hindoo Bride^ in which a widow was immolated declared, thirty years afterwards, he never felt 
on the funeral pile of her husband. The subject such elation as when Lewis asked him to dine with 
was one well suited to attract a country audience, him at his hotel 1 Lewis schooled the great poet 
and he determined thus to appropriate the drama, on his incorrect rhyme, and proved himself, as 
The delighted suppliant departed all joy and Scott says, ‘ a martinet in the accuracy of rhymes 


gratitude at being requested to call for the manu- 
script the next day. Lewis, however, soon dis- 


and numbers.’ Sir Walter has recorded that 
Lewis was fonder of great people than he ought to 


covered that he had been reckoning without his have been, either as a man of talent or as a man 
host, for, on searching the travelling-desk which of fashion. ‘He had always,’ he says, ‘dukes and 
contained many of his papers, The Bride was no- duchesses in his mouth, and was pathetically fond 
where to be found, having, in fact, been left of any one that had a title : you would have sworn 
behind in town. Exceedingly annoyed by this he had been a parvenu of yesterday ; yet he had 
circumstance, w^hich there was no time to remedy, lived all his life in good society.’* Yet Scott 
the dramatist took a pondering stroll through the regarded Lewis with no small affection. ‘ He was,’ 

rural environs of B A sudden shower added he, ‘ one of the kindest and best creatures 

obliged him to take refuge within a huckster’s that ever lived. His father and mother lived 
shop, where the usual curtained half-glass door in separately. Mr Lewis allowed his son a handsome 
the rear opened to an adjoining apartment ; from income, but reduced it by more than one-half 
this room he heard two voices in earnest conver- when he found that he paid his mother, a moiety 
sation, and in one of them recognised that of his of it Mat restricted himself in all his expenses, 
theatrical petitioner of the morning, apparently and shared the diminished income with her as 
replying to the feebler tones of age and infirmity, before. He did much good by stealth, and was 
“There now, mother, always that old story— when a most generous creature.’ The sterling worth of 
I ’ve just brought such good news too— after I Ve his character has been illustrated by the publi- 
had the face to call on Mr Monk Lewis, and cation of his correspondence, which, slumbering 
found him so different to what I expected; so twenty years after his death, first disclosed to the 
good-humoured, so affable, and willing to assist public the calm good sense, discretion, and right 
me. I did not say a word about you, mother ; for 

though in some respects it might have done good, * Of this weakness Byron records an amusing instance : * I^ewis, 
T thnncpkfr it wnnlfl cft lih-A a hAcrcrina affair * Oatlands, was, observed one morning to have his eyes red 

i tnougnt It WOUia seem so a pegging anair , sentimental : being asked why, he replied, that when 

so I merely represented my late ill-success, andne people said anything kind to him it affected him deeply, ‘"and 
promised to give me an original drama, which he j^^no^e somettog 


the world and it mav be thought ” The sun half hid a dagger, a dark, lantern, or some such cut-throat ap- 

uic wuriu, <inu u may uc uiuu^uL , v j purtenance. W^th all this, the features were preserved and 

just then gave a broad hint that the shower bad ^nobled. it passed from hand to hand into that of Henry, Duke 
ceased, and the sympathising author returned to of Buccleuch, who, hearing the general voice ^rm that it was 

his inn, and having penned the following letter, lo ; 

ordered post-horses, and despatched a porter to elbow. This boyishness went through life \vith him. He was a 
Ai .. ‘ir j ^ — hilt a rhiM nf hip-h imacination. and 


the vouno- artreec with the enistie : child, and a spoiled child— but a child of high imagination, ^d 

1 acups WlUi me epis^tc . . * ^ so he wa,5ted himself on ghost^stories and German romances. He 

Madam— I am truly sorry to acquaint you the finest car for the rhythm of verse I ev«a' met with-fincr 

my Hindoo Bride has behaved iJiost im- than ByronX’ 


Ir 
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Durandarte and Belerma^ 

Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncevalles fight : 

On those fatal plains of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight 

There fell Durandarte ; never 
Verse a nobler chieftain named ; 

He, before his lips for ever 
Closed in silence, thus exclaimed ; 

* Oh, Belerma ! oh, my dear one, 

For my pain and pleasure bom ; 

Seven long years I served thee, fair one^ 
Seven long years my fee was scorn. 

* And when now thy heart, replying 
To my wishes, burns like mine. 

Cruel fate, my bliss denjdng, 

Bids me every hope resign. 

* Ah ! though young I fall, believe me^ 
Death would never claim a sigh ; 

to lose thee, ^tis to leave thee, 
Makes me think it hard to die I 

‘ Oh ! my cousin, Montesinos, 

By that friendship firm and dear, 

Which from youth has lived between u% 
Now my last petition hear. 

‘ When my soul, these limbs forsaking, 
Eager seeks a purer air, 

From ray breast the cold heart taking^ 
Give it to Belerma^s care. 

‘ Say, I of my lands possessor 
Named her with my dying breath ; 

Say, my lips I oped to bless her. 

Ere they closed for aye in death ; 

‘ Twice a week, too, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin, say ; 

Twice a week, for one who dearly 
Loved her, cousin, bid her pray. 

‘ Montesinos, now the hour 
Marked by fate is near at hand | 

Lo ! my arm has lost its power ; 

Lo ! I drop my trusty brand. 

' Eyes, which forth beheld me goings 
Homewards ne’er shall see me hie ; 
Cousin, stop those tears o’erflowiiig. 

Let me on thy bosom die. 

‘ Thy kind hand my eyelids closing, 

Yet one favour I implore — 

Pray thou for my souFs reposing, 

Whmi my heart shall throb no mor& 

* So shall Jesus, still attending, 

Gracious to a Christian’s vow. 

Pleased accept my ghost ascending, 

And a seat in heaven allow.’ 

Thus spoke gallant Durandarte ; 

Soon his brave heart broke in twain. 
Greatly joyed the Moorish party 
That the gallant knight was slain. 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Took from him his helm and glaive | 
Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Dug his gallant cousin’s grave. 

To perform his promise made, he 
Cut the heart from out the breast. 

That Belerma, wretched lady ! 

Might receive the last bequest. 
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The lady is silent ; the stranger complies— 

His visor he slowly unclosed ; 

O God I what a sight met Fair Imogine’s eyes ! 

What words can express her dismay and surprise 
When a skeleton^s head was exposed ] 

All present then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust from the scene ; 

The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out^ 

And sported his eyes and his temples about. 

While the spectre addressed Imogine : 

* Behold me, thou false one, behold me I ^ he cried ; 

^ ‘ Remember Alonzo the Brave 1 

God grants that, to punish thy falsehood and pride. 

My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side ; 

Should tax thee wath perjury, claim thee as bride. 

And bear thee away to the grave 1 ’ 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady lie wound, 

While loudly she shrieked in dismay ; 

Then sunk with his prey through the wide*yavraing 
ground, 

Nor ever again was Fair Imogine found. 

Or the spectre that bore her away. 

Not long lived the baron ; and none, since that time, 
To inhabit the castle presume ; 

For chronicles tell that, by order sublime, 

There Imogine suffers the pain of her crime, 

And mourns her deplorable doom. 

At midnight, four times in each year, does her sprite. 
When mortals in slumber are bound, 

Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight, 

And shriek as he whirls her around I 


Sad was Montesinos’ heart, he 
Felt distress his bosom rend. 

*Oh ! my cousin, Durandarte, 
Woe is me to view thy end I 

* Sweet in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight, 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light. 

* Cousin, lo ! my tears bedew thee 
How shall I thy loss survive ? 
Durandarte, he who slew thee. 
Wherefore left he me alive ? * 


Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine, 

A warrior so bold, and a virgin so bright, 

Conversed as they sat on the green ; 

They gazed on each other with tender delight x 
Alonzo the brave was the name of the knight— 

The maiden’s, the Fair Imogine. 

* And, oh ! ’ said the. youth, ‘ since to-morrow I go 

To fight in a far-distant land, 

Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow, 

Some other will court you, and you will bestow 
On a wealthier suitor your hand I ’ 

*Oh ! hush these suspicions,’ Fair Imogine said, 

* Offensive to love and to me ; 

For, if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead 
Shall husband of Imogine be. 

* If e’er I, by lust or by wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonzo the Brave, 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Your ghost at the marriage may sit by my side, 

May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 

And bear me away to the grave ! ’ 

To Palestine hastened the hero so hold, 

His love she lamented him sore ; 

But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, behold ! 
A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 

Arrived at Fair Imogine’s door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 

Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain ; 

He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 

And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marriage been blest by the priest ; 

The revelry now was begun ; 

The tables they groaned with the weight of the feast, 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased, 
When the bell at the castle tolled — one. 

Then first with amazement Fair Imogine found 
A stranger was placed by her side : 

His air was terrific ; he uttered no sound— 

He spake not, he moved not, he looked not around — 
But earnestly gazed on the bride. 

His visor was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armour was sable to view ; 

All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight ; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 
The lights in the chamber burned blue! 

His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay ; 

The guests sat in silence and fear ; 

At length spake the bride — ^while she trembled : * I 

pray. 

Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer.’ 


While they drink but of skulls newly tom from the 
grave, 

Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 

Their liquor is blood, and tms horrible stave 
They howl : * To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 

And his consort, the Fair Imogine 1 ’ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Walter Scott was born in the city of Edm- 

■on the 15th of 


burgh — ‘ mil 
August 1771. 
to the Signe 

daughter of a physician in extensive practice, and 
professor of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh. By both parents the poet was remotely 
connected with some good ancient Scottish fam- 
ilies — a circumstance gratifying to his feelings 
of nationality, and to his imagination. Delicate 
health, arising chiefly from lameness, led to his 
being placed under the charge of some relations 
in the country ; and when a mere child, yet old 
enough to receive impressions from country life 
and Border stories, he resided with his grandfather 
at Sandy-Knowe, a romantic situation a few miles 
from Kelso. The ruined tower of Smailholm— 
the scene of Scott’s ballad, The Eve of St John — 
was close to the farm, and beside it were the 
Eildon Hills, the river Tweed, Dryburgh Abbey, 
and other poetical and historical objects, all 
enshrined in the lonely contemplative boy’s fancy 
and recollection. He afterwards resided with 
another relation at Kelso, and there, at the age 
of thirteen, he first read_Perc/s Reliques, in ^ 
antique garden, under the shade of a huge pla- 
tanus, or oriental plane-tree. This work had as 
great an effect in making him a poet as S^nser 
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ber. Miss Carpenter had some fortune, and the 
young couple retired to a cottage at Lasswade^ 


where they seem to have enjoyed sincere and 
unalloyed happiness. The ambition of Scott was 
now fairly awakened — his lighter vanities blown 
away. His life henceforward was one of severe 
but cheerful study and application. In 1799, 
appeared his translation of Goethe’s tragedy, 
Goetz von Berlichingen, and the same year he 
obtained the appointment of sheriff of Selkirk- 

Scott now paid a 


shire, worth ;^3oo per annum. Scott now paid a 
series of visits to Liddesdale, for the purpose of 
collecting the ballad poetry of the Border, an 
object in which he was eminently successful. In 
1S02, the result appeared in his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border^ which contained upwards of forty 
pieces never before published, and a large quantity 
of prose illustration, in which might have been 
seen the germ of that power which he subse- 
quently developed in his novels. A third volume 
was added next year, containing some imitations 
of the old minstrels by the poetical editor and his 
friends. It required little sagacity to foresee that 
Walter Scott was now to be a popular name in 
Scotland. His next task was editing the metrical 
romance of Sir Tristre7Hy supposed to be written 
by Thomas the Rhymer, or Thomas of Ercildoune, 
who flourished about the year 1280. The anti- 
quarian knowledge of Scott, and his poetical taste, 
were exhibited in the dissertations which accom- 
panied this work, and the imitation of the original 
which was added to complete the romance. At 
length, in January 1805, appeared the Lay of the 
Last Minstrely which instantly stamped him as 
one of the greatest of the living poets. His legen- 
dary lore, his love of the chivalrous and super- 
natural, and his descriptive powers, were fully 
brought into play; and though he afterwards 
improved in versatility and freedom, he achieved 
nothing which might not have been predicted 
from this first performance. His conception of the 
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publisliing business, demanded large advances of mornings were devoted to composition — for he 
money, and Scotfs name became mixed up with had long practised the invaluable habit of early 
pecuniary transactions and losses to a great rising — and the rest of the day to riding among 
amount In 1806, the powerful friends of the his plantations, thinning or lopping his trees, 
poet procured him the appointment of one of the and in the evening entertaining his guests and 
principal clerkships of the Court of Session, worth family. The honour of the baronetcy was con- 
about ^£1300 per annum ; but the emoluments ferred upon him in 1820, by George IV., who had 
were not received by Scott until six years after taste enough to appreciate his genius. Never, 
the date of his appointment, when his predecessor certainly, had literature done more for any of its 
died. In his share of the printing business, and countless votaries, ancient or modern. Shakspeare 
the certainty of his clerkship, the poet seemed, had retired early on an easy competency, and 
however, to have laid up — in addition to his liter- also become a rural squire j but his gains must 
ary gains and his sheriffdom — an honourable and , have been chiefly those of the theatrical manager 
even opulent provision for his family. In 1808 , 1 or actor, not of the poet. Scotfs splendour was 
appeared his great poem of Marmioji (for the | purely the result of his pen ; to this he owed his 
copyright of which Constable paid one thousand j acres, his castle, and his means of hospitality. His 
guineas), the most magnificent of his chivalrous official income was but as a feather in the balance, 
tales, and the same year he published his edition Who does not wish that the dream had continued 
of Dryden. In 1810, appeared The Lady of the to the end of his life? It was suddenly and pain- 
Lake^ which was still more popular than either of fully dissolved. The commercial distresses of 
its predecessors; in 1811, The Vision of Don 1825-6 fell upon publishers as on other classes, 
Roderick; in 1813, Rokeby^ and The Bridal of and the bankruptcy of Constable and Company 
Trier main; in 1814, The Lord of the Isles; in involved the poet in losses and engagements to a 
1815, The Field of Waterloo; and in 1817, very large amount. * His wealth, indeed, had been 
Harold the Dauntless. Some dramatic pieces, almost wholly illusory ; for he had been paid for 
scarcely worthy of his genius, were also written his works chiefly by bills, and these ultimately 
during this busy period. It could not be con- proved valueless. In the management of his 
cealed that the later works of the Great Minstrel publishing-house, Scotfs sagacity seems to have 
were inferior to his early ones. His style was now forsaken him : unsaleable works were printed in 
familiar, and the world had become tired of it. thousands ; and Tyhile these losses were yearly 
Byron had made his appearance, and the readers i accumulating, the princely hospitalities of Abbots- 
of poetry were bent on the new worship, Scott, ford knew no ' check or pause. Heavy was the 
however, was too dauntless and intrepid, and day of reckoning — terrible the reverse ; for when 
possessed of too great resources, to despond under the spell broke in January 1826, it was found that, 
this reverse. ‘ As the old mine gave symptoms of including the Constable engagements, Scotfs corn- 
exhaustion,’ says Bulwer-Lytton, ^the new mine, mercial liabilities exceeded 20,000, and there 
ten times more affluent, at least in the precious was a private debt of fiopoo. If tins w^ a blot 
metals, was discovered ; and just as in Rokeby and in the poet’s scutcheon, never, it might be said, 
Triermain the Genius of the Ring seemed to flag did man make nobler efforts to redeem the honour 
in its powers, came the more potent Genius of the of his name. He would listen to no overtures of 
Lamp in the shape of Waverleyl The long and composition with his creditors his only demand 
magnificent series of his prose fictions we shall was for time. He ceased ^ doing the honours for 
afterwards advert to. They were poured forth all Scotland,’ sold off his Edinburgh house, and 
even more prodigally than his verse, and for , taking lodgings there, laboured incessantly at his 
seventeen years — from 1814 to 1831 — the world 1 literary tasks. ^ The fountain was awakened from 


hung with delight on the varied creations of the | its inmost recesses, as if the spirit ot ammtion 
potent enchanter. Scott had now removed from | had troubled it in his passage.’ Before his death 


his pleasant cottage at Ashestiel : the territorial the commercial debt was reduced to £54,000. 
dream was about to be realised. In 1811, he English literature presents two memoi able and 
purchased a hundred acres of moorland on the striking events which have never been paialleled 
banks of the Tweed, near Melrose. The neigh- in any other nation. The first is, Milton advanced 
bourhood was full of historical associations, but in years, blind, and in misfortune, entering upon 
the spot itself was bleak and bare. Four thousand the composition of a great epic that was to deter- 
pounds were expended on this purchase ; and the mine his future fame, and hazard the gmry or nis 
interesting and now immortal name of Abbotsford country in competition with what had l^en 
was substituted for the very ordinary one of achieved in the classic ages of antiquity. The 
Cariley Hole. Other purchases of land followed, counterpart to this noble picture is Walter bcqtt, 
generally at prices considerably above their value at nearly the same age, his private anairs in ruin, 
— Kaeside, £4100; Outfield of Toftfield, £6000; j undertaking to liquidate, by mtellectual labuuis 
Toftfield and parks, £10,000 ; Abbotslea, £3000; alone, a debt of £120,000. Both tasks mav be 
field at Langside, £500; Shearing Flat, £3500 ; classed with the moral sublime of life, 
Broomilees, £4200; Short Acres and Scrabtree pure and unsullied, was the ruling aim and motive 
Park, £700; &c. From these farms and of Milton; honour and integnty formed the in- 
was formed the estate of Abbotsford. In planting centives to. Scott. ^ Neither shrunk from the steady 
and draining, about £5000 were expended ; and prosecution of| his gigantic self-imposed, iaboui. 
in erecting the mansion-house— that ‘romance of But years rolled on, seasons returned and passed 
stone and lime,’ as it has been termed— and away, amidst publm cares and private calamity, 
constructing the garden, &c., a sum not less than and the pressure of ma*easing 
£20,000 was spent. In his baronial residence the seed sown ^idst clouds and storms was wmte m 
poet received innumerable visitors— princes, peers, the field. lix six years , 1 .• 

and poets — men of all ranks and grades. His [ 'Object of his hopes and prayers by . 
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of Paradise Lost His task was done ; the field go back to Spenser and Chaucer ere he could 
of "lory was gained j he held in his hand his pass- find so knightly and chivalrous a poet, or such 
DO?t to immortality. In six years Scott had paintings of antique manners and institutions, 
nearlv reached the goal of his ambition. He had The works of the elder worthies were also obscured^ 
ranged the wide fields of romance, and the public by a dim and obsolete phraseology; while Scott, 
jia(f liberally rewarded their illustrious favourite, in expression, sentiment, and description, could be 
The ultimate prize was within view, and the read and understood by all. The perfect clear- 
world cheered him on, eagerly anticipating his ness and transparency of his style is one of his 
triumph ; but the victor sank exhausted on the distinguishing features ; and it was further aided 
course. He had spent his life in the struggle, by his peculiar versification. Coleridge had ex- 
The strong man was bowed down, and his living emplified the fitness of the octosyllabic measure 
honour, genius, and integrity were extinguished for romantic narrative poetry, and parts of his 
by delirium and death. Christahel\reNmg been recited to Scott, he adopted 

In February 1830, Scott had an attack of par- its wild rhythm and harmony, joining to it some 
alysis. He continued, however, to write several of the abruptness and irregularity of the old 
hours every day. In April 1831, he suffered a ballad metre. In his hands it became a powerful 
still more severe attack ; and he was prevailed and flexible instrument, whether for light narra- 
upon, as a means of withdrawing him from tive and pure description, or for scenes of tragic 
mental labour, to undertake a foreign tour. The wildness and terror, such as the trial and death of 
Admiralty furnished a ship of war, and the poet Constance in Marmion, or the swell and agita- 
sailed for Malta and Naples. At the latter place tion of a battle-field. The knowledge and enthu- 
he resided from the 17th of December 1831 to the siasm requisite for a chivalrous poet Scott pos- 
1 6 th of April following. He still laboured at unfin- sessed in an eminent degree. He was an early 
ished romances, but his mind was in ruins. From worshipper of ‘hoar antiquity.’ He was in the 
Naples the poet went to Rome. On the nth of maturity of his powers — thirty-four years of age— 
May, he began his return homewards, and reached when the Lay was published, and was perhaps 
London on the 13th of June. Another attack of better informed on such subjects than any other 
apoplexy, combined with paralysis, had laid pros- man living. Border story and romance had been 
trate his powers, and he was conveyed to Abbots- the study and the passion of his whole life. In 
ford a helpless and almost unconscious wreck, writing Marmion and Ivanhoey or in building 
He lingered on for some time, listening occasion- Abbotsford, he was impelled by a natural and 
ally to passages read to him from the Bible, and irresistible impulse. The baronial castle, the 
from his favourite author Crabbe. Once he tried court and camp — the wild Highland chase, feud, 
to write, but his fingers would not close upon the and foray — the antique blazoniy, and institutions 
pen. He never spoke of his literary labours or sue- of feudiism, were constantly present to his 
cess. At times his imagination was busy prepar- thoughts and imagination. Then, his powers of 
ing for the reception of the Duke of Wellington at description were unequalled— certainly never sur- 
Abbotsford ; at other times he was exercising the passed. His landscapes, his characters and situa- 
functions of a Scottish judge, as if presiding at the tions, were all real delineations ; in general effect 
trial of members of his own family. His mind and individual details, they were equally perfect 
never appeared to wander in its delirium towards None of his contemporaries had the same pictur- 
those works which had filled all Europe with his esqueness, fancy, or invention ; none so graphic in 
fame. This fact is of interest in literary history, depicting manners and customs ; none so fertile in 
But the contest was soon to be over ; ‘ the plough inventing incidents ; none so fascinating in nar- 
was nearing the end of the furrow.’ ‘ About half- rative, or so various and powerful in description, 
past one, p.m.,’ says Mr Lockhart, ‘on the 21st His diction was proverbially careless and incor- 
of September 1833, Sir Walter breathed his last, rect. Neither in prose nor poetry was Scott a 
in the presence of all his children. It was a polished writer. He looked only at broad and 
beautiful day — so warm that every window was general effects ; his words had to make pictures, 
wide open — and so perfectly still that the sound not melody. Whatever could be grouped and 
of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle described, whatever was visible and tangible, lay 
ripple of the Tweed over its p 0 bles, was distinctly within his reach. Below the surface he had less 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and his power. The language of the heart was not his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.* familiar study ; the passions did not obey his call. 

Call it not vain ; they do not err The contrasted effects of passion and situation he 

Who say, that when the poet dies, could portray vividly and distinctly— the sin and 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, suffering of Constance, the remorse of Marmion 

And celebrates his obsequies ; and Bertram, the pathetic character of Wilfrid, 

Who say tall cliff and cavern lone the knightly grace of Fitz- James, and the rugged 

For the departed bard make moan ; virtues and savage death of Roderick Dhu, are all 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; fine specimens of moral painting. Byron has 

That flmvers in tears of balm distil ; nothing better, and indeed the noble poet in some 

Ihmugh his loved groves that breezes sigh, of his tales copied or paraphrased the sterner 

^ T j passages of Scott. But even in these gloomy and 

p.rf'"' “? I? =r 't 

Lv^t/^LnstiTinsM. ^tuation, not in the thoughts and expression. 

There are no talismamc words that pierce the 
The, novelty and originality of Scott’s style of heart or usurp the memory; none of the impas- 
poetry, though exhausted by himself, and debased sioned and reflective stvle of Byron, the melodious 
by imitators, formed Ms first passport to public pathos of Campbell, or the profound sympathy and 
favour and applause. The English reader had to philosophy of Wordsworth. The great strength of 
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Scott undoubtedly lay in the prolific richness of 
his fancy, in his fine healthy moral feeling, and 
in the abundant stores of his memory, that could 
create, collect, and arrange such a multitude of 
scenes and adventures ; that could find materials 
for stirring and romantic poetry in the most 
minute and barren antiquarian details ; and that 
could reanimate the past, and paint the present, in 
scenery and manners, with a vividness and energy 
unknown since the period of Homer. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel is a Border story 
of the sixteenth century, related by a minstrel, the 
last of his race. The character of the aged min- 
strel, and that of Margaret of Branksome, are very 
finely drawn ; Deloraine, a coarse Border chief or 
moss-trooper, is also a vigorous portrait ; and in 
the description of the march of the English army, 
the personal combat with Musgrave, and the 
other feudal accessories of the piece, we have 
finished pictures of the olden time. The goblin 
page is no favourite of ours, except in so far as it 
makes the story more accordant with the times in 
which it is placed. The introductory lines to each 
canto form an exquisite setting to the dark feudal 
tale, and tended greatly to cause the popularity of 
the poem. The minstrel is thus described : 

The Aged MlnstrcL 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled ; 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He caroled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

Not less picturesque are the following passages, 
which instantly became popular : 

Des€riptio7t of Melrose Abbey, 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central lower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 


Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly s^rear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! . . . 

The moon on the east oriel shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the osier wand. 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work w'as done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shewed many a prophet and many a saint. 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Lffve of Country. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well : 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go dowm 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the llood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and u'hat hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus X love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By y arrow’s streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Marmion is a tale of Flodclen Field, the fiitc of 
the hero being connected with that memorable 
engagement. The poem does not possess the 
unity and completeness of the Lay^ but if it 
has greater faults, it has also greater beauties. 
Nothing can be more strikingly picturesque than 
the two opening stanzas of this romance : 

Norham Castle at Sunset. 

Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loophole grates where captives weep, 

The flanking ^valls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
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Wide raged the battle on the plain | 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain | 

FeE England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

Crests rose;, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. | 

Evening fell on the deadly struggle, and the spec* I 
tators were forced from the agitating scene. ] 

But as they left the darkening heath. 

More desj^rate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headfeng charge their horse assailed s 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweeps 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Thougji charging knigjits like whirlwinds goj 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, | 

Unbroken was the ring ; | 

The stubborn spearmen still made good | 

Their dark impenetrable wood, j 

Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight j 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands | 

And from the charge they drew. 

As mountain-waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest low. 

They melted from the field as snow. 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 

Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale. 

To tell red Fiodden’s dismal tale^ 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife and carnage drear 
Of Fiodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear. 

And broken was her shield ! 

The hero receives his death- wound, and is borne 
off the field. The description, detached from the 
context, loses much of its interest ; but the 
mingled effects of mental agony and physical 
suffering, of remorse and death, on a bad but 
brave spirit trained to war, is described with true 
sublimity - 

cf Marmion^ 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air. 

Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare : 

‘ Where ’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace, where ? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon — charge again ! 

Cry — Marmion to the rescue ! ” — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is England’s fly ; 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 

Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 


FROM X7S0 

The warriors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening sky, 

• Seemed forms of giant height ; 

Their armour, as it caught the rays, 

Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light. 

St George’s banner, broad and gay, 

Now faded, as the fading ray 
Less bright, and less, was flung ; 

The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung. 

The scouts had parted on their search, 

The castle gates were barred 5 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 

Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard, 

Low humming, as he paced along, 

Some ancient Border gathering-song. 

The same minute painting of feudal times charac- 
terises both poems, but by a strange oversight — 
soon seen and regretted by the author — ^the hero 
is made to commit the crime of forgeiy, a crime 
unsuited to a chivalrous and half-civilised age. 
The battle of Flodden, and the death of Marmion, 
are among Scott’s most spirited descriptions. The 
former is related as seen from a neighbouring hill ; 
and the progress of the action — the hurry, impet- 
uosity, and confusion of the fight below, as the 
different armies rally or are repulsed — is given 
with such animation, that the whole scene is 
brought before the reader with the vividness 
of reality. The first tremendous onset is thus 
dashed off, with inimitable power, by the mighty 
minstrel: 

Battle of Flodden. 

* But see ! look up — on Flodden bent, 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent’ 

And sudden, as he spok^ 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke ; 

Volumed and fast, and rolling far. 

The doud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 

Nor martial diout, nor minstrel tone, 

Announced their march ; their tread alone, 

At times one waning tmmpet blown, 

At times -a stifled hum. 

Told Ei^gland, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come. 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 

Until at weapon-point they close. 

They dose in doudS of smoke and dust, 

Wim sword-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 

And such a ym was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air. , . . 

LoEg l^ked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western bl^t 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightoing doud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dadiing broad and far. 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumM crests of dijefitains brave, 

Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
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It may not be ! — ^this dizzy trance — 

Curse on yon base marauder^s lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand I 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand/ 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 

Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour Clara bound. 

And strove to stanch, the gushing wound s 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all thesifchurch’s prayers ; 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady^s voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 

* In the lost battle^ borne dffwn by the flying^ 

Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the 
dying 

So the notes rung i 

* Avoid thee, Fiend ! — with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand I — 

O look, my son, upon yon sign 

Of the Redeemer’s grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss I 
By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this.’ 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering, swelled the gale. 

And ‘ Stanley !’ was the cry; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted * Victory I — 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! ’ 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

We may contrast with this the silent zxidi appalling 
death-scene of Roderick Dhu, in the Lady of the 
Lake, The savage chief expires while listening 
to a tale chanted by the bard or minstrel of his 
clan: 

At first, the chieftain to his chime, 

With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 

That motion ceased ; yet feeling strong, 

Varied his look as changed the song : 

At length no more his deafened ear 
The minstrel’s melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp j his hands are clenched. 

As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 

Set are his teeth, his fading eye 
Is sternly fixed on vacancy. 

Thus, motionless and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu. 

I The Lady of the Lake is more richly picturesque 
than either of the former poems, and the plot is 
more regular and interesting. ' The subject,’ says 
Sir James Mackintosh, Ms a common Highland 
irruption ; but at a point where the neighbour- 
hood of the Lowlands affords the best contrast of 
manners — where the scenery affords the noblest 
subject of description — and where the wild clan is 
so near to the court, that their robberies can be 
connected with the romantic adventures of a dis- 
guised king, an exiled lord, and a high-born beauty. 
The whole narrative is very fine.’ It was the most 
popular of the author’s poems : in a few months 
twenty thousand copies were sold, and the district 
where the action of the poem lay was visited by 
countless thousands of tourists. With this work 
closed the great popularity of Scott as a poet. 

I Rokeby^ a tale of the English Cavaliers and Round- 
; heads, was considered a failure, though displaying 


Timstalilies dead upon the field ; 

His life-blood stains the spodess shield ; 
Edmund is down — ^my life is reft ; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost. 

Must I bid twice ? Hence, varlets I fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die.’ 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured : Ms there none, 
Of all my halls have nursed, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst ! ’ 


O woman I in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side. 

But in abhorrence backward, drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain side, 

Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 

Where shall she turn?— behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell, ^ 

Where water, clear as diamond spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Urmk . toesrg . pilgrim . brink * anb . prag, 
iTor . tl)e . ktnb ♦ soul . of . ^ghtl . ©teg. 
?1 j5EI)o , built , tf)ts . cross . anb . incU. 

She filled the helm, and back she hied. 

And with surprise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 

A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 

And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 

‘ Is it the hand of Clare,’ he said, 

‘ Or injured Constance, bathes my head ? ’ 
Then as remembrance rose — 

‘ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare!’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ she said, ‘the while — 

O think of your immortal weal ! - 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle.’ 

Lord Marmion started' from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound ; ^ 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents, from his wounded side. 

‘ Then it was truth ! ’—he said—* I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar-stone, 

Might bribe him ifdr delay. 
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the utmost art and talent in the delineation of 
character and passion. Don Roderick is vastly 
inferior to Rokeby; and Harold and Trkrmain ; 
are but faint copies of the Gothic epics, however i 
finely finished in some of the tender passages. The i 
Lord of the Isles is of a higher mood. It is a 
Scottish story of the days of Bruce, and has the 
characteristic fire and animation of the minstrel, 
when, like Rob Roy, he has his foot on his 
native heath. Bannockburn may be compared 
with Flod'den Field in energy of description, 
though the poet is sometimes lost in the chronicler 
and antiq[uary. The interest of the tale is not 
well sustained throughout, and its chief attraction 
consists in the descriptive powers of the author, 
who, besides his feudal halls and battles, has drawn 
the magnificent scenery of the West Highlands — , 
the cave of Staffa, and the dark desolate grandeur 
of the Coriusk lakes and mountains— with equal ' 
truth and sublimity. The lyrical pieces of Scott i 
are often very happy. The old ballad strains may | 
be said to have been his original nutriment as a ; 
poet, and he is consequently often* warlike and 
romantic in his songs. But he has also gaiety, 
archness, and tenderness, and if he does not touch 
deeply the heart, he never fails to paint to the eye 
and imagination. 

Sun itpon the Weirdlcrw HilL 

The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 

In Ettrick’s vale is sinking sweet ; 

The Westland mnd is hush and still. 

The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 

Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 

Though evening, with her richest dye, 

Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick’s shore. 

With listless look along the plain, 

I see Tweed's silver current glide, 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 

The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree — 

Are they still such as once they were. 

Or is the dreary change in me? 

Alas, the warped and broken board, 

How can it bear the painter’s dye ? 

The harp of strained and tuneless chord. 

How to the minstrel’s skill reply? 

To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 

And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill. 
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Coronach, — Fro?n the ^ Lady of the Label 

He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest, ■ 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 

Tile font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow I 


1 


-'M 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 




Fleet foot on the correi,^ 

Sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 

Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

Son^ from ' Quentin Durwardl 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thrilled all day, 

Sits hushed his partner nigh, 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 

But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade. 

Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky ; 

And high and low the influence know — • 

But where is County Guy ? 

Song from * The Pirate I 

Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps ! 

O for music’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme 
For Beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers I 

Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 

While through the gloom 
^ Comes soft perfume, 

The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live I 
No dreams can give 
A shadowed bliss the real excelling ; 

No longer sleep, 

From lattice peep. 

And list the tale that love is telling ! 

Hymn of the Hehreio Maid.—From ^ R\xnkhl 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of ])ondage came, 

Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By clay, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of jn-aise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 

And^ Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 

With priest’s and warrior’s voice l/elwccn. 

No portents now our foes ama/e, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers would not know Tiiy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ! 

A\'iien brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of I'hee a cloudy screen, 

To temper the deceitful ray. 

1 Or corri, tke hollow side of the hill where game usually lies. 
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And oil, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wratii, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, ^ The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize 
A contrite heart, a humble thought 
Are mine accepted sacrifice.’ 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 

Scott retreated from poetry into the wide and 
open field of prose fiction as the genius of Byron 
began to display its strength and fertility. A new, 
or at least a more finished, nervous, and lofty style 
of poetry was introduced by the noble author, who 
was as much a mannerist as Scott, but of a differ- 
ent school; He excelled in painting the strong 
and gloomy passions of our nature, contrasted with 
feminine softness and delicacy. Scott, intent upon 
the development of his plot, and the chivalrous 
machinery of his Gothic tales, is seldom personally 
present to the reader, Byron delighted in self- 
portraiture. His philosophy of life was false and 
pernicious ; but the splendour of the artist con- 
cealed the deformity of his design. Parts were so 
nobly finished, that there was enough for admira- 
tion to rest upon, without analysing the whole. 
He conducted his readers through scenes of sur- 
« passing beauty and splendour — by haunted streams 

- and mountains, enriched with the glories of 
ancient poetry and valour ; but the same dark 
N shadow was ever by his side — the same scorn and 
mockery of human hopes and ambition. The 
sententious force and elevation of his thoughts 
^ and language, his eloquent expression of senti- 
t ment, and the mournful and solemn melody of his 
tender and pathetic passages, seemed, however, 
to do more than atone for his want of moral truth 
I and reality. The man and the poet were so 
intimately blended, and the spectacle presented 
by both was so touching, mysterious, and lofty, 
that Byron concentrated a degree of interest and 
anxiety on his successive public appearances, 
which no author ever before was able to boast. 
Scott had created the public taste for animated 
poetry, and Byron, taking advantage of it, soon 
engrossed the whole field For a few years it 
seemed as if the world held only one great poet, 
i, The chivalry of Scott, the philosophy of \yords- 
virorth, the abstract theory and imagination of 
f Southey, and even the lyrical beauties of Moore 
■ and Campbell, were for a time eclipsed by this 

‘ new and greater light. The rank, youth, and mis- 

. fortunes of Byron, his exile from England, the 
I mystery which he loved to throw around his history 
[ and feelings, the apparent depth of his sufferings 

[ and attachments, and his very misanthropy and 

I scepticism — relieved by bursts of tenderness and 

; pity, and by the incidental expression of high and 
holy feelings — formed a combination of personal 
circumstances in aid of the legitimate effects of 
his passionate and graceful poetry, which is un- 
paralleled in the history of modern literature. 
Such a result is even more wonderful than the 
laurelled honours awarded to Virgil and Petrarch, 
if we consider the difference between ancient and 


modem manners, and the temperament of the 
northern nations compared with that of the ^ sunny 
south.’ Has the spell yet broke ? Has the glory 
faded into ‘the common light of day?’ Un- 
doubtedly the later writings of the noble bard 
helped to dispel the illusion. To competent 
observers, these works added to the impression of 
Byron’s powers as an original poet, but they 
tended to exorcise the spirit of romance from his 
name and history ; and what Don Juan failed to 
effect, was^ accomplished by the biography of 
Moore. His poetry, however, must always have 
a powerful effect on minds of poetical and warm 
sensibilities. If it is a ‘rank unweeded garden,’ 
it also contains glorious fruits and plants of 
celestial seed. The art of the poet will be a study 
for the ambitious few ; his genius will be a source 
of wonder and delight to all who love to con- 
template the workings of human passion, in 
solitude and society, and the rich effects of taste 
and imagination. 

The incidents of Byron’s life may be briefly 
related. He was born in Holies Street, London, 
on the 22d of January 1788, the only son of 
Captain John Byron of the Guards, and Catherine 
Gordon of Gight, an Aberdeenshire heiress. The 
lady’s fortune was soon squandered by her prof- 
ligate husband, and she retired to the city of 
Aberdeen, to bring up her son on a reduced 
income of about ^130 per annum. The little lame 
boy, ‘endeared to all in spite of his mischief, suc- 
ceeded his grand-uncle, William, Lord Byron, in 
his eleventh year ; and the happy mother sold off 
her effects — which realised just ;^74, 17s. 4d. — 
and left Aberdeen for Newstead Abbey. The 
seat of the Byrons was a large and ancient, but 
dilapidated structure, founded as a priory in the 
twelfth century by Henry IL, and situated in the 
midst of the fertile and interesting district once 
known as Sherwood Forest. On the dissolution 
of the monasteries, it was conferred by Henry 
VIII. on Sir John Byron, steward of Manchester 
and Rochdale, who converted the venerable con- 
vent into a castellated mansion^. The family was 
ennobled by Charles I., in consequence of high 
and honourable services rendered to the royal 
cause during the Civil War. On succeeding to 
the title, Byron was put to a private school at 
Dulwich, and from thence he was sent to Harrow. 
During his minority, the estate was let to another 
party, but its youthful lord occasionally visited the 
seat of his ancestors ; and whilst there in 1803, he 
conceived a passion for a young lady in the 
neighbourhood, who, under her name of I\Iary 
Chaworth, has obtained a poetical immortality. 
So early as his eighth year, Byron fell in love with 
a simple Scottish maiden, Mary Duff;, and hear- 
ing of her marriage, several years afterwards, was, 
he says, like a thunder-stroke to him. He had 
also been captivated with a boyish love for his 
cousin, -Margaret Parker, ‘ one of the most beauti- 
ful of evanescent beings,’ who died about a year 
or two afterwards. He was fifteen when he met 
Mary Chaworth, and ‘conceived an attachment 
which, young as he was even then for such a feel- 
ing, sunk so deep into his mind as to give a 
colour to all his future life.’ The father of the 
lady had been killed in a duel by Lord Byron, the 
eccentric grand-uncle of the poet, and the union 
of the young peer with the heiress of Annesley 
Hall ‘ woul^^said Bvron, ‘have healed feuds in 
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wMdi blood bad been sbed by our fathers; it ures pid excesses — studying by fits and starts 
would have joined lands broad and rich ; it would at midnight, to maintain the splendour of his 
have joined at least one heart, and two persons reputation. Satiety and disgust succeeded to this 
not ill-matched in years — she was two years my round of heartless pleasures, and in a better mood 
elder — and — and — and — has been the result?' though without any fixed attachment, he proposed 
Mary Chaworth saw little in the lame boy, and and was accepted . in marriage by a northern 
became the betrothed of another. They had one heiress, Miss Milbanke, daughter of Sir I^lph 
parting interview in the following year, which, in Milbanke, a baronet in the county of Durham, 
his poem of the Dream^ Byron has described in The union cast a shade on his hitherto bright 
the most exquisite colours of descriptive poetry. career. A twelvemonth’s extravagance, embar- 
. . rassments, and misunderstandings, dissolved the 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth union, and the lady retired to the country seat of 

Standmg upon a hill ; a gentle hill, parents from the discord and perplexity of her 

Gr^ and of mild declmty, the last own home. She refused, like the wife of Milton 

As twere the cape of a long ridge of such, ^ r tr i y 

Save that there was no seTto lave its bas^ f of England seemed to 

But a most living landscape, and the wave applaud her resolution. One child afterwards 

Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men : Countess of Lovelace— was the fruit of this un- 

Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke j ^^Ppy niamage. Before the separation took place. 

Arising from such rustic roofs ; the mil ; Byron’s muse, which had been lulled or deadened 

Was crowned with a peculiar diadem i by the comparative calm of domestic life, was 

Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, ' stimulated to activity by his deepening misfor- 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : tunes, and he produced the Sze£‘e of Cormtk 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there and Parisina, Miserable, reckless, yet conscious 
Gazing— the one on ah that was beneath, j of his own newly-awakened strength, Byron left 

Fair as herself— but the boy gazed on her; ! England— ^ icit 

And both were young, and one was beautiful : ^ 

And both were young — yet not alike in youth. Once more upon the waters, yet once more ! — 

As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, j -r- j nn i . 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood: visiting France and Brussels, pursued his 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart course along the Rhine to Geneva. ^ Here, in six 

Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye months, he had composed the third canto of 

There was but one beloved face on earth, CMlde Harold^ and the Prisoner of Chillon, His 

And that was shining on him. mental energy gathered force from the loneliness 

. , , , _ , of his situation, and his disgust with his native 

This boyish idolatry nursed the spirit of poetry country. The scenery of Switzerland and Italy 
in Byron’s mind. He was recalled, however, next breathed its inspiration : Manfred arid the 
from his day-dreams and disappqintmpt, by his Lament of Tas^o were produced in 1817. In the 
removal to Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, in October following year, whilst residing chiefly at Venice, 
1805. At Harrow he had been an idlei irregular and making one memorable visit to Rome, he 
schoto, though he eagerly devoured all sorts of completed Childe Harold, and threw off his light 
learning excepting that which was prescribed for humorous poem of Beppo, the first-fruits of the 
him ; and at Cambridge he pursued the same more easy and genial manners of the continent on 
desultory course of study. In 1807 appeared his his excitable temperament. At Venice, and after- 
first volume of poetry, printed at Newark, under wards at Ravenna, Byron resided till 1821, writing 
the title of Hours of Idleness, There were indica- various works— Ma^eppa, the first five cantos of 
tions of genius in the collection, but many errors Don Juan, and his dramas of Marino Falicro, 
of taste and judgment. The vulnerable points Sardanapalus, the Two Foscari, Werner, Cain, 
w^e fiercely assailed, the merits overlooked, in a the Deformed Transformed, &c. The year 1822 
short cntique in the Edinburgh Review — under- he passed chiefly at Pisa, continuing Don Juan, 
stood to be wntten by Lord Brougham — and the which ultimately extended to sixteen cantos. We 
^ung po^ replied by his vigorous satire, English have not touched on his private history or indulg- 
Bards and Scotch Revisers, ^\szr[oo^,\i it ences. At Venice he plunged into the grossest 
did not discomfil^ his opponent While his excesses, and associated (says Shelley) with 
name was thus rising in renown, Byron left ‘wretches who seemed almost to have lost the 
England for a course of foreign travel, and in two gait and physiognomy of man.’ From this state 
years visited the classic shores of the Mediter- of debasement he was partly rescued by an attach- 
renean, and resided some time in Greece and ment to a young Romagnese lady of twenty, 
Turkey. In the spring of 1812 appeared the first recently married to an old and wealthy nobleman, 
two cantos of Harold, the fruit of his Count Guiccioli. The license of Italian manners 

foreign wandenn^, and his splendidly enriched permitted the intercourse until the lady took the 
and ^tured poetical taste: ‘ I awoke one mom- bold step of deserting her husband. She was then 
mg, he said, and found myself famous.’ A rapid thrown upon Byron, and they continued to live 
- J extern tales followed — ^the Giaour together until the poet departed for Greece. His 
Bnde of Abydos in ; Xho Corsair znA genius bad begun to ‘pale its fire:’ his dramas 
Lara in 1814. In Chi Ide, he had shewn his were stiff, declamatory, and undramatic ; and the 

masteiy over the ccmi^icated Spenserian stanza : successive cantos of Don Juan betrayed the down- 
m these he adopted the heroic couplet, and the ward course of the poet’s habits. The wit and 
lighter verse of Scott, with equal freedom and. knowledge of that wonderful poem— its passion, 
success. N <M^oet had ever more command of the ! variety, and originality — were now debased with' 
stores of the English language. At this auspicious j inferior matter ; and the world saw with rejoicing 
and exultant ]^od, Byren ^ the idol of the gay | the poet break away from his Circean enchant^ 
indulged m all their pleas- * ments, ^nd enter upon a new and noWer field of 
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exertion. He had symfjathised deeply with the 
Italian Carbonari in their efforts for freedom, but 
a stiE more interesting country and people claimed 
his support. His youthful travels and poetical 
enthusiasm stiE endeared the ‘ blue Olympus ’ to 
his recollection, and in the summer of 1823 he set 
sail for Greece, to aid in the struggle for its inde- 
pendence. Hisi arrangements were made with 
judgment, as well as generosity. Byron knew 
mankind weE, and. his plans for the recovery and 
regeneration of Greece evinced a spirit of patriotic 
freedom and warm sympathy with thfe oppressed, 
happily tempered with practical wisdom and dis- 
cretion. He arrived, after some danger and delay, 
at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on the 4th of 
January 1824. All was discord and confusion—a 
military mob and contending chiefs — turbulence, 
rapacity, and fraud. In three months he had done 
much, by his influence and money, to compose 
differences, repress cruelty, and introduce order. 
His fluctuating and uncertain health, however, 
gave way under so severe a discipline. On the 
9th of April he was overtaken by a heavy shower 
whilst taking his daily ride, and an attack of fever 
and rheumatism followed. Prompt and copious 
bleeding might have subdued the inflammation, 
but to this remedy Byron was strongly opposed. 
It was at length resorted to after seven days of 
increasing fever, but the disease was then too 
powerful for remedy. The patient sank into a 
state of lethargy, and, though conscious of ap- 
proaching death, could only mutter some indis- 
tinct expressions about his wife, his sister, and 
child. He lay insensible for twenty-four hours, 
and, opening his eyes for a moment, shut them 
for ever, and expired on the evening of the 19th 
of April 1824. The people of Greece publicly 
mourned for the irreparable loss they had sus- 
tained, and the sentiment of grief was soon con- 
veyed to the poet’s native country, where his name 
was still a talisman, and his early death was felt 
by all as a personal calamity. The body of Byron 
was brought to England, and after lying in state 
in London, was interred in the family vault in the 
village church of HucknaE, near Newstead. 

Byron has been sometimes compared with 
Bums. Death and genius have leveUed mere 
external distinctions, and the peer and peasant 
stand on the same elevation, to meet the gaze and 
scrutiny of posterity. Both wrote directly from 
strong personal feelings and impulses ; both were 
the slaves of irregular, uncontroEed passion, and 
the prey of disappointed hopes and constitutional 
melancholy ; both, by a strange perversity, loved 
to exaggerate their failings and dweE on their 
errors ; and both died, after a life of extra- 
ordinary intellectual activity and excitement, at 
nearly the same age. We allow for the errors of 
Burns’s position, and Byron’s demands a not less 
tender and candid constmction. Neglected in his 
youth — thwarted in hisfirstlove— left without con- 
trol or domestic influence when his passions were 
strongest — 

Lord of himself, that heritage of woe — 

intoxicated with early success and the incense 
of almost universal admiration, his irregularities 
must be regarded more with pity than reprehen- 
sion. After his unhappy marriage, the picture is 
clouded with darker shadows. The wild license 
of his continental life it would be impossible to 


justify. His excesses, especially intemperance, 
became habitual, and impaired both his genius 
and his strength. He struggled on with untamed 
pride and trembling susceptibility, but he ha4 
almost exhausted the springs of his poetry and 
his life ; and it is too obvious that the pestilential 
climate of Missolonghi only accelerated an event 
which a few years must have consummated in 
Italy. 

The genius of Byron was as versatile as it was 
energetic. Ckilde Harold and Don Juan are 
perhaps the greatest poetical works of this cen- 
tury, and in the noble poet’s tales and minor 
poems there is a grace, an interest, and romantic 
picturesqueness, that render them peculiarly fas- 
cinating to youthful readers. The Giaour has 
passages of stiE higher description and feeling — 
particularly that fine burst on modem Greece 
contrasted with its ancient glory, and the ex- 
quisitely pathetic and beautiful comparison of the 
same country to the human frame bereft of life : 

Picture of Modem Greece. 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled — 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress — 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Ha^e swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that ’s there — 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek — 

And— but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not — wins not — weeps not — now, 

And but for that chiU changeless brow, 

Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes— but for these — and these alone — 

Some moments — ay, one treacherous hour. 

He sdE might doubt the tyrant’s power, 

So fair— so calm — so softly sealed 
The first— last look— by death revealed ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece — but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start — for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveEness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty >?idth that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 

Spark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth — 
Which gleams— but warms no more its cherished 
earth! 

The Prisoner of Chillon is also natural and affect- 
ing : the story is painful and hopeless, but it is 
told with inimitable tenderness and simplicity. 
The reality of the scenes in Don Juan must 
strike every reader. Byron, it is well known, took 
pains to coEect his materials. His account of the 
shipwreck is drawn from narratives of actual 
occurrences, and his Grecian pictures, feasts, 
dresses, and holiday pastimes, are literal trans- 
cripts from life. Coleridge thought the character 
of Lambro, and especially the description of his 
return, the finest of all Byron’s efforts; it is 
more dramatic and lifelike than any other of his 
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numerous paintings. Haidee is also the most 
captivating of all his heroines. His Gulnares 

and Medoras, his Corsairs and dark mysterious Wi^h death-shot glowing 
personages — 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes — 

are monstrosities in nature, and do not possess 
one tithe of the interest or permanent poetical 
beauty that centres in the lonely residence in the 
Cyclades. The English descriptions in Juan are 
greatly inferior. There is a palpable falling off in In surveying the ruins of Athens, the spirit of 
poetical power, and the peculiar prejudices and Byron soars to its loftiest flight, picturino- its fallen 
forced ill-natured satire of the poet are brought glories, and indulging in the most touchino* and 
prominently forward. Yet even here we have magnificent strain of his sceptical philosophy 
occasionally a flash of the early light that ‘led ^ 

astray.^ The sketch of Aurora Ra% is graceful 

and interesting — compared with Haidee, it is Ancient Greece. 

something like Fielding’s Amelia coming after Ancient of days ! august Athena ' where 
Sophia Western; and JNewstead Abbey is de- Where are thy men of might ? thy grand’in soup 

scribed with a clearness and beauty not unworthy Gone— glimmering through the dream of thiiin’s 

the author of Childe Harold. The Epicurean that were : ^ 

philosophy of the Childe is visible in every page First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
of Dan Jim7t, ])ut it is no longer grave, dignified, passed away— is tliis the whole? 

and misanthropical : it is mixed up with wit, ^ school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! 
humour, the keenest penetration, and the most ^varrior’s weapon, and the sophist’s stole, 

astonishing variety of expression, from colloquial mouldering tower, 

carelessness and ease, to the highest and deepest years, gray flits the shade of 

tones of the lyre. The poet has the power of 

passions of Son of the morning, rise ! approach you here ' 

huinan life and society— disclosing their secret Come, but molest not yon defenceless urn : 

workings, and stripping them of all conventional Look on this spot — a nation’s sepulchre ! 
allurements and disguises. Unfortunately, his Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn, 

knovyledge is more of evil than of good. The dis- Even gods must yield— religions take their turn : 

tmctions between virtue and vice had been broken ’Twas Jove’s— ’tis Mahomet’s— and other creeds 
down or obscured in his own mind, and they are shall learn 

undistinguishable in Don Juan. Early sensuality Yainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 
had tainted his whole nature. He portrays o*en- Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 

erous emotions and moral feelings — distress. on meds. 


TO l 3 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands, ^ 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands' 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon. ' 
Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing afar — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are don 
For on this morn three potent nations meet 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems u 
sweet. 


Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 

Is ’t not enough, unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given, 

That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 

Thou know’ St not, reck’st not, to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still \vilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 

That little um saith more than thousand homilies. 

Or burst the vanished hero’s lofty mound : 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 

He fell, and falling, nations mourned around : 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appeared, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps : 

Is that a temple where a god may dwell ? 

Why, even the worm at last disdains her shattered 


Look on its broken arch, its ruined %vall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 

Yes, this was once ambition’s aiiy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul : 
Behold through each lack-lustre eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion’s host, that never brooked control : 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 

di^ist thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 

All that we know is, nothing can be known.’ 
hy should we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Lach hath his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
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With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what chance or fate proclaimeth best ; 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 

There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 

But silence spreads the couch of ever-welcome rest. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore, 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light I 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more I 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the 
right J 

The third canto of Childe Harold is more deeply 
imbued with a love of nature than any of his pre- 
vious productions. A new power had been im- 
parted to him on the shores of the ‘ Leman lake.' 
He had just escaped from the strife of London and 
his own domestic unhappiness, and his conversa- 
tions with Shelley might have turned him more 
strongly to this pure poetical source. The poetry 
of Wordsworth had also tmconsciously lent its 
influence. An evening scene by the side of the 
lake is thus exquisitely described : 


Lake Leman {Geneva), 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To wa^t me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I with stem delights should e’er have been so 
moved. 

It is the hush of night ; and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen — 

Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, ^ 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ^ 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
tiis life an infancy, and sings his fill ! 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 

Starts into voice a moment — ^then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill — 

But that is fancy, for the star-light dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars I which are the poetry of heaven ! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fete 
Of men and empires — ’tis to be forgiven. 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named them- 
selves a star. 

A forcible contrast to this still scene is then given 
in a brief description of the same landscape during 
a thunder-storm : 


The sky is changed ! — and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud 1 

And this is in the night : most glorious night I 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be ■ 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again ’tis black — and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

In the fourth canto there is a greater throng of 
images and objects. The poet opens with a sketch 
of the peculiar beauty and departed greatness of 
Venice, rising from the sea, ^with her tiara of 
proud towers ’ in airy distance. He then resumes 
his pilgrimage — moralises on the scenes of Pe- 
trarch and Tasso, Dante and Boccaccio — and 
visits the lake ofThrasimene and the temple of 
Clitumnus. 

Tetnfie of Clitimnus, 

But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river-nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect and most clear I 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters, 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ! 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill^ 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps. 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 
tales. « 

The Greek statues at Florence are then inimitably 
described, after which the poet visits Rome, and 
revels in the ruins of the Palatine and Coliseum, 
and the glorious remains of ancient art' We 
give two of these portraitures : 

Statue of Apollo, 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and poesy, and light — 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his trimnph in the fight ; 

The shaft hath just been shot — ^the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form— a (Learn of Love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above, 

And maddened in that vision — ^are expressed 
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All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
, The mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each concej^tion was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood 
Stariike, around, until they gathered to a god I 


TkeGlmMatm 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him ; he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout wMch hailed ie wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away : 

He wrecked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — ^he, their sire, 
Butchered to miake a Roman holiday. 

All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

The poem concludes abruptly with an apostrophe 
to the sea, his ^joy of youthful sports,' and a 
source of lofty enthusiasm and pleasure in his 
solitary wanderings on the shores of Italy and 
Greece. 

Apostrophe to the Ocmn, 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be,, or have b^n before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 
Y^at I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceaL 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean'r— roll I 
Temthousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with min — ^his control 
Stops with the i^ore ; upon the watery plain 
The wredcs are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, fi>r a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Widiout a grave, unknelled, uncoffin^i, and unloxown. 

■ His steps are not upon thy paths— thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him— thou dost arise 
And shake him fix>m thee ; the vile strength he 
wields 

For earth’s destraction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from ^ bosom to the skies. 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 

And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth ; there let him lay. 

The armaments which riiuhder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built dries, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in meir capitals, I 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs mak e 
Their clay creator the vain title take i 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 

The^e are thy toys, and, as the snowy fiake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Mss the Aimada’s ]^ride^ or spoils ch Trafalgar. 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what axe they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey ^ 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed— in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-hea-^ing ; boundless, endless; and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — ^they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ^’twas a pleasing fear ; 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — aS I do here 

An Italian Evening on the Banks of the Brentcu 
From ChiMe Harold* 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 

Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains : heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air— an island of the blest. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o’er the peak of the far Rhaetian kill. 

As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order : gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within 
it glows. 

Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising/star, 

Their magical Variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till — ^’tis gone — ^and all is gray. 

Midnight Scene in Rome, — From * Manfred^ 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shinirig mountains. Beautiful I 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Thau that of man-; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

I do remanber me, tibat in my youth, 

When I was wanderir^, upon sudh a ni^t 
I stood within the ColSeum’s wall, 
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’Midst the chief relics of all -mighty Rome : 
llie trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
•The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the Caesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot Where the Caesars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst * 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ; 

But the gladiator’s bloody circus stands 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Caesar’s chambers and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up. 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns I 

The following extracts are from Don Juan : 


The Shipwreck, 

*Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters ; like a veil 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shewn, 

And grimly darkled pW the faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep : twelve days had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. . . . 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — : 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood stiU the brave — 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawned around her like a heU, 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, Ae bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. . . • 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 

And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view ; 

But he died early ; and when he was gone, 

His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance on him, and said : ‘ Heaven’s will be 
done! 

I can do nothing ; ’ and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect deUcate ; ^ 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 


Little he said, and now and then he smiled. 

As if to win a part firom off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart. 

With the deep deadly thought that they, must part. 

And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed ; 

And when the wished -for shower at length was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half glazed. 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed to roam. 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his djring child’s mou 3 i ; but in vain I 

The boy expired — ^the father held the clay, 

And looked upon it long ; and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and tSe dead burden lay 
Stiff on his he^, and pulse and hope were past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 
’Twas borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas ; 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his Hmbs quivering. 

Des&ipHon of ffaidee. 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair ^ 

Her clustering hair, whbse longer locks were rolled 
In braids behind ; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 

They nearly reached her heels ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, I said, was auburn 5 but her eyes 
Were blade as death, their lashes the same hue, 

Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction ; for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies. 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest, arrow flew : 

’Tis as the snake late coiled, who pours his length. 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her brow was white and low ; her cheek’s pure dye, 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun ; 

Short upper lip — sweet lips ! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary 
{A race of mere impostors when all ’s done— 

I ’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal). 

Haidee visits the shipwrecked Don Juan. 

And down the cliff the island viigin came, 

And near the cave her quick light footsteps drew. 
While the sun smiled on her with his first flame. 

And young Aurora kissed her lips with dew, 
Taking her for her sister ; just the same 
Mistake you would have made on seeing'the tvro. 
Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair. 

Had all the advantage too of not being air. 

And when into the cavern Haidee stepped 
AH timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That, like an infant, Juan sweetly slept : 

And then she stopped and stood as if in awe 
(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 
And wrapt him closer, lest the air, too raw. 

Should reach his blood ; then o’er Mm, still as death. 
Bent, \rith hushed lips, that drank his scarce-drawn 
breath. 

And thus, like to an angel o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she leaned j and there 
All tranquilly the sMpwrecked boy was l3dng, 

As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air ; 
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Her hair’s long auburn waves down to her heel 
Flowed like an alpine torrent, which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light — and would conceal 
Her person if allowed at large to run, 

And still they seemed resentfully to feel 
The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught began 
To offer his young pinion as her fan. 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life ; 

The very air seemed lighter from her eyes, 

They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife, 

With all we can imagine of the skies, 

And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife — 

Too pure even for the purest human ties ; 

Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 

Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were tinged — 

It is the country’s custom — but in vain ; 

For those large black eyes were so blackly fringed, 
The glossy rebels mocked the jetty stain, 

And in her native beauty stood avenged : 

Her nails were touched with henna ; but again 
The power of art was turned to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before. 

Juan had on a shawl of black and gold. 

But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might behold. 

Like small stars through the Milky- way apparent ; 
His turban, furled in many a graceful fold, 

An emerald aigrette with Haidee’s hair in ’t 
Surmounted as its clasp— a glowing crescent, 

Whose rays shone ever trembling, but incessant. 

And now they were diverted by their suite, 

Dwarfs, dancing-girls, black eunuchs, and a poet ; 
Which made their new establishment complete ; 

The last was of great fame, and liked to shew it ; 
His verses rarely wanted their due feet — 

And for his theme — ^he seldom sung below it, 

He being paid to satirise or flatter, 

As the Psalms say, ‘ inditing a good matter.’ 

The Death of Haidee. 

Afric is all the sun’s, and as her earth. 

Her human clay is kindled ; full of power 
For good or evil, burning from its birth, 

The Moorish blood partakes the planet’s hour. 

And, like the soil beneath it, will bring forth : 

Beauty and love v/ere Haidee’s mother’s dower ; 
But her large dark eye shewed deep Passion’s force. 
Though sleeping like a lion near a source. 

Her daughter, tempered with a milder ray, 

Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, and fair, 
Till slowly charged with thunder, they display 
Terror to earth and tempest to the air, 

Flad held till now her soft and mi’ky way ; 

But, overwTOught with passion and despair. 

The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins, 

Even as the simoom sweeps the blasted plains. 

The last sight which she saw was Juan’s gore, 

And he himself o’ennastered and cut down ; 

His blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod, her beautiful, her own ; 

Thus much she viewed an instant and no more— 

Her struggles ceased with one convulsive groan ; 

On her sire’s arm, which until now scarce held 
Her writhing, fell she like a cedar felled, 

A vein had burst, and her sweet lips’ pure dyes 
Were dabbled with the deep blood which ran o’er. 
And her head drooped as when the lily lies 
O’ercharged with rain : her summoned h^dmaids 
bore 


But Zoe the meantime some eggs was frying, 

Since, after ail, no doubt the youthful pair 
Mast breakfast, and betimes — lest they should ask it, 
She drew out her provision from the basket . . . 

And now, by dint of fingers and of eyes, 

And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue ; but by surmise. 

No doubt, less of her language than her look : 

As he who studies fervently the skies, 

Turns oftener to the stars than to his book : 

Thus Juan learned his alpha beta better 
From* Haidee’s glance than any graven letter. 

’Tis pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes — that is, I mean 
When both the teacher and the taught are young ; 

As was the case, at least, where I have been ; 

They smile so when one’s right, and when one’s 
wrong. 

They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands, perhaps even a chaste kiss j 
I learned the little that I know by this. 

Haidee and Juan at the Feast 

Haidee and Juan carpeted their feet 
On crimson satin, bordered with pale blue ; 

Their sofa occupied three parts complete 
Of the apartment — ^and appeared quite new ; 

The velvet cushions — ^for a throne more meet — 

Were scarlet, from whose glowing centre grew 
A sun embossed in gold, whose rays of tissue, 
Meridian-like, were seen all light to issue. 

Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, 

Had done their work of splendour ; Indian mats 
And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to stain, 
Over the floors were spread ; gazelles and cats, 

And dwarfs and blacks, and such-like things, that gain 
Their bread as ministers and favourites — ^that ’s 
To say, by degradation — ^mingled there 
As plentiful as in a court or fair. 

There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 
The tables, most of ebony inlaid 
With mother-of-pearl or ivory, stood at hand, 

Or were of tortoise-shell or rare woods made, 
Fretted with gold or silver— by command, 

Tlie greater part of these were ready spread 
With viands and sherbets in ice — and vrine — 

Kept for all comers, at all hours to dine. 

Of all the dresses, I select Haidee’s : 

She wore two jelicks— one was of pale yellow ; 

Of azure, pink, and white was her chemise — 

’Neath which her breast heaved like a little billow ; 
With buttons formed of pearls as large as peas, 

All gold and crimson shone her jeiick’s fellow, 

And the striped white gauze baracan that bound her, 
Like fleecy clouds about the moon flowed round her. 

One large gold bracelet clasped each lovely arm, 
Lockless — so pliable from the pure gold 
That the hand stretched and shut it without barm, 
The limb which it adorned its only mould ; 

So beautiful— its very shape would charm, 

And clinging as if loath to lose its hold : 

The purest ore inclosed the whitest skin 
That e’er by precious metal was held in. 

Around, as princess of her father’s land, 

A light gold bar above her instep rolled 
Announced her rank ; twelve rings were on her hand ; 

Her hair was starred with gems ; her veil’s fine fold 
Below her breast was fastened with a band 

Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce be told ; 
Her orange-silk full Turkish trousers furled 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 
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Their lady to her couch with gushing eyes ; and estate), was a member of the House of Com- 

Of herbs and cordials they produced their store : mons. The family was of great antiquity, tracing 

But she defied all means they could employ, its descent from one of the followers of William of 

Like one life could not hold nor death destroy. Normandy. In worldly prospects and distinction 

Days lay she in that state unchanged, though chUl- therefore surpassed most of his tunrful 

With nothing livid, still her lips were red; brethren; yet this o^y serv^ to render his 

She had no pulse, but death seemed absent still ; unhappy and strange destiny the more conspicu- 

No hideous sign proclaimed her surely dead : ously wretche^ When ten years of age, he was 

Corruption came not, in each mind to kill put to a public school, Sion House, where he was 

Ail hope : to look upon her sweet face bred harshly treated both by his instructors and by 

New thoughts of life, for it seemed full of soul — tyrannical school-fellows. He was fond of read* 

She had so much, earth could not claim the whole. . . . ing, especially wild romances and tales of diab- 

Her handmaids tended, but she heeded not ; 

Her father watched, she tamed her eyes away; ^astrozzt, St Irvyne, or the JRostcru^n. 

She recognised no being, and no spot, From Sion House, Shelley was removed to JEto^ 

However dear or cherished in their day; where his sensitive spirit was again wounded by 

They changed from room to room, but aU forgot; ill-usage and by the system of fagging tolerated at 

Gentle, but without memory, she lay; Eton. His resistance to all established authority 

At length those eyes, which they would fain be and opinion displayed itself while at school, and 
weaning in the introduction to his Revolt of Islam^ he has 

Back to old thoughts, waxed full of fearful meaning. portrayed his early impressions in some sweet and 

And then a slave bethought her of a harp : touting stanzas . 

The harper came and tuned his instrument : Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when 

At the first notes, irregular and sharp, gj-gt 

On him her flashing eyes a moment bent; Xh^ clouds which wrap this world from youth did 

Then to the wall she turned, as if to warp pass. 

Her thoughts from sorrow through her heart I doWember well the hour which burst 
re-sent; , , My spirit’s deep : a fresh May-dawn it ^vas, 

And he .began a long low island song When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 

Of ancient days ere tyranny grew strong. And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 

A From the near school-room voices that, alas I 

Anon her thin, wan nngers beat the wail ^ 

T- > 4 .^ Wcrc but oue echo from a worla oi woeS"— 

aJS Sg "E «.4 .MToot !,.«,» ad .tfo.. 

Of What She was, and IS, If ye could caU ^ ^ j ^drops on tae sunny 

To be so being ; m a gushing stream ground * 

The tears rushed forth from her o’erclouded brain, g I . . I 

lake mountain mists at length dissolved m ram. Arid just, and free, and ipiU, if in me lies 

Twelve days and nights she withered thus ; at last, I»wr, for I grow we^ to behold 

Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to shew The selfish and the strong still ty^nise 

A parting pang, the spirit from her passed : Without reproach or check. I then controlled 

And they wL watched her nearest could not know My tea^ my heart grew calm, and I was medc and 
The very instant, till the change that cast bold. 

Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow, r j t *. i.*. 

Glased o’er her eyes-the beautiful, the Mack— And from that hour <hd I with earnest thought 

Oh to possess such lustre, and tlien lack ! Heap knowledge from forbidden mmes of lore; 

^ Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

Thus lived — ^thiis died she ; never more on her I cared to learn, but from that secret store 

Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, It might walk forth to war among mankind ; 

Which colder hearts endure till they are laid Thus power and hope were strengthened more and 

By age in earth ; her days and pleasures were more 

Brief, but delightful— such as had not stayed Within me, till there came upon my mind 

Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

By the sea-shore whereon she loved to dwell 

. ,, , With these feelings and predilections (exaggerated, 

That isle is now all desolate and bare, however, in expression, as all his personal state- 

Ite dwellings do,™, Its tenants p^sed ^ ; 

^ Lhtag outward tens of human cky;’ hard but irregularly, and sprat much of his leisure 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair; chemical experiments. He incessantly 

No one is there to shew, no tongue to say lated, thought, and read, as he himself has stated. 

What was ; no dirge except the hollow sea’s At the age of fifteen he wrote two short prose 

Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. romances. He had also great facility in versifica- 
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III.; aad he issued a syllabus from Humes 
Essajfs^ at the same time challenging the authori- 
ties of Oxford to a public controversy on the 
subject Shelley was at this time just seventeen 
years of age! In conjunction with a fellow- 
collegian, Mr Hogg, he composed a small treatise, 
TheNecesdiy of Atheisms and the result was that 
both the heterodox students were, in 1811, expelled 
from college. They went to London, where Shelley 
still received support from his family ; Mr Hogg 
removed to York, and nearly half a century after- 
wards (1858) became the biographer of the early 
life of his poet-friend. It was the cardinal article 
of Shelley's faith, that if men were but taught 
and induced to treat their fellows with love, 
charity, and equal rights, this earth would realise 
Paradise. He looked upon religion as it was pro- 
fessed, and, above aH, practised, as hostile^ instead 
of friendly, to the cultivation of those virtues which 
would make men brothers.' Mrs Shelley conceives 
that, in the peculiar circumstances, this was not to 
be wondered at ^ At the age of seventeen, fragile 
in health and frame, of the purest habits in morals, 
full of devoted generosity and universal kindness, 
glowing with ardour to attain wisdom, resolved, at 
every personal sacrifice, to do right, burning with 
a desire for affection and sympathy, he was treated 
as a reprobate, cast forth as a criminal. The 
cause was, that he was sincere, that he believed 
the opinions which he entertained to be true, and 
he loved truth with a martyr's love: he was 
ready to sacrifice station, and fortune, and his 
dearest affections, at its shrine. The sacrifice 
was demanded from, and made by, a youth of 
seventeen.' 

It appears that in his youth Shelley was equally 
inclined to poetry and metaphysics, and hesitated 
to which he shoiud devote himself. He ended in 
uniting them, by no means to the advantage of 
his poetry. At the age of eighteen he produced a 
wild atheistical poem, Queen Mab^ written in the 
rhythm of Southey's Thalaba, and abounding in 
passages of great power and melody. He had 
been strongly attached to his cousin, an accom- 
plished young lady, Miss Grove, but after his 
expulsion from college and from home, communi- 
cation with this lady was prohibited. He then 
became enamoured of another beauty — a handsome 
blonde of sixtem, but in social position inferior 
to himself. This was a Miss Harriet Westbrook, 
daughter of a person who had kept the Mount 
Street Coffee-house, London — a place of fr^hion- 
able resort~and had retired from business with 
apparently competent means. Mr Westbrook had 
put his daughter to a boarding-school, at which 
one of Shelley's sisters was also placed. The 
result was an elopement after a few weeks' ac- 
quaintance, and a marriage in Edinburgh in 
August 1 81 1.* This stiff further exasperated his 
friends, and his father cut short his allowance. 
An uncle, Captain , Pilfold — one of Nebon's cap- 
tains — generously supplied the youthful pair with 
money, and they lived for some time in Cumber- 
land, where Shelley made the acquaintance of 
Southey, Wordsworth, De Quincey, and Wilson. 
Suddenly he removed to Dublin, thence going to 
the Isle of Man, and afterwards to wSes. In 
18144 unfortunately, the poet became enamoured 

* In .March 1814, aftar two dbiHren were bom to them, they 
wese manied a second time, the ceremony taking: place in St 
Georgisfs, HanoTcr Sqmre. * 1 
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of the daughter of Mr 'Godwin, a young lady who 
could ‘feel poetry and understand philosophy, 
which he thought his wife was incapable of, and 
Harriet refusing to agree to a separation, Shelley, 
at the end of July in the same year, left England 
in the company of Marv Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
They made a six weeks^ tour on the continent, of 
which he wrote a journal, and returned to London. 
It was discovered that, by the provisions of the 
deed of entail, the fee-simple of the SheUey estate 
was vested in the poet after his father's death, 
and he had thus power to raise money. Accord- 
ing to his friend, Thomas L. Peacock, Shelley 
purchased an annuity of ;^iooo a year from his 
father, who had previously allowed him ^^200 1 
The poet now established himself on the banks 
of the Thames, and there composed his poem, 
AlastoTy or the Spirit of Solitude (1816), designed, 
as he states, to represent a youth of uncorrupted 
feelings and adventurous genius, led forth by an 
imagination inflamed and purified through famili- 
arity with all that is excellent and majestic, to the 
contemplation of the universe. The mind of his 
hero, however, becomes awakened, and thirsts for 
intercourse with an intelligence similar to itself. 
He seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception ; 
and blasted by his disappointment, he descends 
to an untimely grave. In this picture, Shelley 
undoubtedly drew from his own experience, and in 
none of his subsequent works has he excelled the 
descriptive passages in Alastor. The copious 
picturesqueness of his language, and the boldness 
of hb imagination, are here strikingly exemplified. 
Symptoms of pulmonary disease having appeared, 
Shelley again repaired to the continent, in the 
summer of 1816, and first met with Lord Byron at 
the Lake of Geneva. His health being restored, 
he returned to England, and settled at Great 
Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. His unfortunate 
wife committed suicide by drowning herself in 
the Serpentine River in December 1816,* and 
Shelley married Miss Godwin a few weeks after- 
wards (December 30), the prospect of succession 
for his children to a large entailed estate having 
removed his repugnance to matrimony. His claim 
to his children was resisted by their mother's 
family, and the judgment of the Lord Chancellor 
(Eldon) was given against him, because he main- 
tained the obnoxious doctrine that marriage was a 
contract binding only during mutual pleasure. In 
a poetical ' fragment, Shelley invokes a curse on 
the judge, ‘by a parent's outraged love,’ and in 
one exquisite verse — 

By all the happy see in children's growth, 

That undeveloped flower of budding years, 

Sweetness and sadness interwoven both, 

Source of the sweetest hopes and saddest fears ! 

At Marlow, Shelley composed the Revolt of Islam 
(1818), a poem more energetic than Alastor^ yet 
containing the same allegorical features and 
peculiarities of thought and style, and rendered 

* In justice to the poet we copy a statement on this distress- 
infj subject from Mr C. Kegan Paul's Life of Godwin, 1876. 
* Whatever view may be taken of the breach between husband 
and wife, it is absolutely certain that Harriet’s suicide was not 
directly caused by her husband’s treatment. However his 
desertion of her contributed, or did not contribute to the life she 
afterwards led, the immediate cause of her death was her 
father’s door was shut against her, though he had at first 
sheltered her and her children. This was done by order of her 
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more tediqjis hy tiie want of liuman iaterest ' It 
Is hoEoiirafie' to Shelley tlmty during liis residence 
al'MarlpWy he was- indmtigable in Ms attentions 
to the poor | Ms widow relates thatj, in the winter, 
while bringing out his poem^ he had a severe 
attack of ophthalmia, caught while visiting the 
poor cottages* This certainly stamps with reality 
his pleadings for the human race, though the 
nature of his philosophy and opinions would have 
deprived them of the highest of earthly consola- 
tions, The poet now prepared to go abroad. A 
strong sense of injury, and - a’ burning desire to 
redress what he termed the wron^'* of society, : 
rendered him miserable in England, and he ' 
hoped also that his health would be improved by ! 
a milder climate. Accordingly, on the 12th of 
March 1818, he quitted this country, never to 
return. He went direct to Italy. In 1819 ap- 
peared Rosalind and Helm, and the same year 
The Cenci^ a tragedy, dedicated to Mr Leigh 
Hunt ‘Those writings,’ he remarks in the 
dedication, ‘which I have hitherto published, 
have been little else than visions which imperson- 
ate my own apprehensions of the beautiful and 
the just. I can also perceive in them the lite- 
rary defects incidental to youth and impatience ; 
they are dreams of what ought to be, or may be. 
The drama which I now present to you is a sad 
reality, I lay aside the presumptuous attitude of 
an instructor, and am content to paint, with such 
colours as my own heart furnishes, that which has 
been.’ The painting is dark and gloomy ; but, in 
spite of a revolting plot, and the insane, unnatural 
character of the Cenci, Shelley’s tragedy is one of 
the best of modern times. As an effort of intellec- 
tual strength, and an embodiment of human pas- 
sion, it may challenge a comparison with any 
dramatic work since Otway ; and it is incompar- 
ably the best of the poet’s productions. In 1821 
was published Prometheus Ulidound^ which he 
had written while resident in Rome. ‘ This poem,’ 
he says, ‘ was chiefly written upon the mountain- 
ous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the 
flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous blos- 
soming trees, which are extended in ever- winding 
labyrinths upon its immense platforms and dizzy 
arches suspended in the air. The bright blue sky 
of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous awakening 
of spring jn that divinest climate, and the new 
life with which, it drenches the spirits even to 
inspiration, were the inspiration of this drama.’ 
No change of scene, however, could permanently 
affect the nature of Shelley’s speculations, and his 
Prometheus is as mystical and metaphysical and 
as daringly sceptical as any of his previous works. 
The cardinal point of his system is described by 
Mrs Shelley as a belief that man could be so per- 
fectionised as to be able to expel evil from his 
own nature, and from the greater part of the 
creation ; and the subject lie loved best to dwell 
on was the image of one' warring with the evil 
principle, oppressed not only by it, but by all, 
even the good, who were deluded into consider- 
ing evil a necessary portion of humanity. His 
remaining works are Hellas; The Witch of 
Atlas; Adonais ; Epipsychidion ; and a variety 
of shorter productions, with scenes translated from 
Calderon and the Faust of Goethe. In Italy, 
SheUey renewed his acquaintance with Lord 
Byron, who ^thought his philosophy ‘ too spiritual 
toniantlc^ He was temperate in his habits, 


gentle, affectionate, and generous; so that even 
mose who most deeply deplored or detested his 
opinions, were charmed with the intellectual 
purity and benevolence of his life. His favourite 
amusement was boating and sailing ; and whilst 
returning one day, the 8th of July 1822, from Leg- 
hom-r-wMther' he had gone to welcome Leigh 
Hunt to Italy — the boat in which he sailed, ac-, 
companied by Mr Williams, formerly of the 8th 
' Dragoons, and a single seaman, went down in the, 
Bay of Spezia, and all perished. A volume of 
Keats’s poetry was found open in Shelley’s coat- 
pocket when his body was washed ashore. The 
remains of the poet were reduced to ashes by fire, 
and being taken to Rome, were deposited in the 
Protestant burial-ground, near those of a child he 
had lost in that city. A complete edition ot 
Shelley’s Poetical Works, with notes by his 
widow, was published in four volumes, 1839; and 
the same accomplished lady gave to the world two 
volumes of his prose Essay s^Leiters from Abroad, 
Translations and Fragments, Shelley’s life was a 
dream of romance — a tale of mystery and grief 
That he was sincere in his opinions, and benev- 
olent in his intentions, is now undoubted. He 
looked upon the world with the eyes of a vision- 
ary, bent on unattainable schemes of intellectual 
excellence and supremacy. His delusion led to 
miserf', and made him, for a time, unjust to others. 
It alienated him from his family and friends, 
blasted his prospects in life, and distempered all 
his views and opinions. It is probable that, had 
he lived to a riper age, he might have modified 
some of those extreme speculative and pernicious 
tenets, and we have no doubt that he would have 
risen into a purer atmosphere of poetical imagina- 
tion. The troubled and stormy dawn was fast 
yielding to the calm noonday brightness. He 
had worn out sohie of his fierce antipathies and 
morbid affections ; a happy domestic circle was 
gathered around him ; and the refined simplicity 
of his tastes and habits, joined to wider and juster 
views of human life, would imperceptibly have 
given a new tone to his thoughts and studies. He 
had a high idea of the art to which he devoted his 
faculties. 

‘ Poetry,’ he says in one of his essays, ‘ is the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. We are aware of evan- 
escent visitations of thought and feeling, some- 
times associated with place oir person, sometimes 
regarding our own mind alone, and always arising 
unforeseen and departing unbidden, but elevat- 
ing and delightful beyond all expression ; so 
that, even in the desire and the regret they 
leave, there cannot but be pleasure, participating 
as it does in the nature of its object. It is, 
as it were, the interpenetration of a diviner nature 
through our own ; but its footsteps are like those 
of a wind over the sea, which the morning calm 
erases, and whose traces remain only, as on the 
wrinkled sand which paves it These and cor- 
responding conditions of being are experienced 
principally by those of the most delicate sensibility 
and the most enlarged imagination ; and the state 
of mind produced by them is at war with every 
base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, 
patriotism, and friendship is essentially linked 
with such emotions ; and whilst they last, self 
appears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets 
are not only subject to these experiences as spirits 
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of the most re£aed organisation, but they can 
colour all that they combine with the ev^escent 
hues of this ethereal world ; a word, a trait in the 
representation of a scene or passion, will touch 
the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those who 
have ever experienced those emotions, the sleep- 
ing, the cold, the buried image of the past Poetry 
thus makes immortal all that is best and^ most 
beautiful in the world; it arrests the^ vanishing 
apparitions which haunt the interlunations of life, 
and veiling them, or in language or in form, sends 
them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news 
of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters 
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Behold! 

The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds. 

Which trample the dim winds ; in eadi there stands 
A wild-eyed xharioteer urging their flight 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 

And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars : 

Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed. 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright 
locks 

Stream like a comet’s flashing hair ; they all 
Sweep onward. 

These are the immortal Hours, 

Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 


Opening of Queen Mah 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep ! 

One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the mon 
When; throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world : 

Yet both so passing wonderful ! 

Hath then the gloomy Power, 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow. 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 

Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ? 

Spare nothing but a gloomy theme 
On which the lightest heart might moralise ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation. 

Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 

Will lanthe wake again, 

And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile ? 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 

And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark -blue orbs beneath, 

The baby Sleep is pillowed ; 

Her golden tresses shade 
The Ixjsom’s stainless pride, 

Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 

Hark ! whence that rushing sound? 

’Tis like the wondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells, 

Which, wandering on the echoing shore, 

The. enthusiast hears at evening : 

’Tis softer than the west wind’s sigh ; 

^Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep : 

Those lines of rainbow light 
Are like the moonbeams when they fall 
Through some cathedral window, but the teints 
Are such as may not find 
Comparison on earth. 

Behold the chariot of the fairy queen ! 

Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air | 


‘ icy cold.' He was a pantneistic dreamer ana 
idealist. Yet the splendour of his lyrical verse — 
so lull, rich, and melodious— and the grandeur of 
some of his conceptions, stamp him a great poet. 
His influence on the succession of English poets 
since his time has been inferior only to that of 
Wordsworth.* Macaulay doubted whether any 
modern poet possessed in an equal degree the 
‘highest qualities of the great ancient masters.’ 
He was a close student of the Greek and Italian 
poets. The descriptive passages in Alastor, and 
the river-voyage at the conclusion of the Remit of 
Islam^ are among the most finished of his produc- 
tions. In The Cenci we have a strong and almost 
terrible illustration of a striking feature of his 
poetry, the personification of inanimate objects : 

I remember, 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; ’tis rough and narrow. 

And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 

And in its depth there is a mighty rock 

Which has from unimaginable years 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 

With which it clings, seems slowly coming down ; 

Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 

Clings to the mass of life, yet clii^ing, leans. 

And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall — beneath this crag, 

Huge as despair, as if in Weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns ; below 
You hear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the c&sm ; and high above there grow. 

With intersecting trunk^ from crag to crag, 

Cedars and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 
*Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night 

The Flight of the Hours in Prometheus is equally 
vivid, and touched with a wild inimitable grace : 

♦ The frequent treatment of Shelley’s poetry in current literature, 
and the number of recent Hves of him and new editions of his works, 
though hardly indications of a popular demand, are evidence of 
his influence on the poetic literature of the day, whose spirit he 
has anticipated more largely than any of his contemporaries. 
Recent works are SheUey: a Critical Biography, by G. B. Smith 
Compute Poetical Works of Shelly, with notes and memoir 
^^ 7 ^' Shelley, by J. A. Symonds, 
S878 ; Records of Shelley ^ Byron, o^nd the Attikor, by E. J Tre- 
iawny,^w cd., 1S78; and The Real Shelley, by J. C. Jeafferson, 
3885. The Cettci was p^fomed by the Shelley Society in 1886. 
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Their filmy i^daotts at' her word they fiirl, 

And stop owdieEt to the reins of light ; 

These the queen of spells drew in ; 

She spread a diami around the spot^ 

And leaning graceful from the ethereal car, 

Long did she gaze, and silently, 

Upon the Numbering maid. 

The Cloud.* 

I .bring fresh showers for the thirsting fiowers, 

' Frcm the^ seas and the streams y 
I bear lig^ht shade for the leaves when kid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under j 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan’ aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blit. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits j 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the kkes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The ^irit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 

. Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The san^ine sunrise, mth his meteor eyes, 

And Ms burning plumes outspread, 

Le^ on the back of my sailing rack 
When the morning-star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings j 
And when sunset may breathe, mom the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dovew 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fieece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn y 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 

* * Ihe odes To ike Skylark and The Cloud, in the opinion of 
many critics, bear a purer poetical stamp than any other of his 
productions. They were written as his mind prompted, listening: 
to the carolling of the bird aloft in the azure sky of Italy ; or 
marl^g the cloud as it sped across the heavens, while he floated 
an his boat on the Thames. No poet was ever warmed by a 
more gmuine and unforced inspiration. His eactreme sensibility 
gave the intensity of passion to his intellectual^ pursuits, and 
rendered his mind keenly alive to every perception of outward 
objects, as well ^ to his internal sensations. Such a gift is, 
among the sad vicissitudes of human life, the disappointments 
we zm^, ^d the galling sense of our own mistakes and errors, 
Inmght with pain ; to escape from such he delivered up his soul 
fb poetry, and felt hap^y when, he sheltered himseirfrom the 
»Emu<mce of human lympathies in the wildest regions of fimcy.'— *• 
Hits Skbixby, to Poet, Works. 


May hare broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I kugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-huilt tent, 

Till the calm rivers, kkes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun’s throne with the burning zone, 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl 5 
The Tolcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the powers of the air are chained to my chmr, 
Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist eajrth was kughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 


gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

1 arise and unbuild it again. 

To a SJ^lark. 

Hml to thee, blithe spirit I 
Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou ^ringest, 

Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run,^ 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight y 
Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy rimil delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is dver- 
flowed. 

m 



Better than all measures 
Of delight and sonndj 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground I 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my Kps would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


What thou art we know not ; 

What is most Kke thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see,^ 

As flrom thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a pdace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
■ Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower ; 

Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it from 
the view : 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

TiK the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves : 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkKng grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and dear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine j 
I have never beard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine* 

Oiorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 

With thy dear keen joyahce 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more trae and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught : 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 

If we Were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 


* The SmsUhe Plants 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night 

And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 

And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintiy rest 

But none ever trembled and panted with bKss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness. 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant 

The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent . 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip taD, 

And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 

Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess. 

Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale. 

Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale. 

That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their paviKons of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose Kke a nymph to the bath addrest, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Mzenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

TiK the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet- tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime, 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And on the stream whose inconstant bosom. 

Was prankt under boughs of embowering blossom, 
With golden and green Kght, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 

Broad water-KKes lay tremulously, 

And starry river-buds glimmered by, 

And around them the soft stream did glide and dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance. 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 

Which led through the garden aloi^ and across^ 

Some open at once to the sun and the breeze. 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 
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Were all paved with daisies and delicate bdls 
As fair as the fehulous asphodels ; 

And flowerets which, drooping as day drooped too, 
Fell into pavilions, white, purple, ana blue, 

To roof the glowworm from the evening dew. 

And from this undefiled Paradise 
The flowers — ^as an infantas awakening eyes 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must awScrn it— 

When heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, j 

Shone smiling to heaven, and every one l 

Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun ; 

For each one was interpenetrated 

With the light and the odour its neighbour shed. 

Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear, 
Wrapt and filled by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from th^ leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver; 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower : 

It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full. 

It desires what it has not— the beautiful 1 » 

The light winds which, from unsustaining wings, - 
Shed 3ie music of many murmurings ; 

The beams which dart from many a/stm^ 

Of the flowers whose hues they beair ; 

The plmnM insects swift and free, t ^ 
like golden boats on a sunny s^ \ \ 

I^den with light and odour which - 

Over the gleam of the living grass ; . ;/ ' \ 

The unseen clouds of the dew, which Ee , 

Like fire in the flowers tiE the sun rides high. 

Then wander like spirits among the spheres. 

Each doud faint with the fragrance it bears ; 

The quivering vapours of dim noontide, 

Which like a sea o’er the warm earth ghde, 

In which every sound, and odour, and beam. 

Move as reeds in a single stream ; 

Each and all Eke ministering angels were 
For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear, 

Whilst the l^ging hours of the day went^by, 

Like windless clouds o’er a tender sky. 

And when evening descended from heaven above, 

And the earth was all rest, and the air was all love, 
And delight, though less bright, was far more deep, 
And the da/s veil fell from the world of sleep, 

And the beasts,' and the birds, and the insects were 
drowned 

In an ocean of dreams without a sound ; 

Whose waves never mark, though they ever impress 
" ‘ - - - - • -consciousness 


Forest Scenery^ 

From Alasior^ or ike S^rit qfSoUiude, 

The noonday sun 

Now shone upon the forest, one vast n^s 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There huge caves;, 
Scooped in the dark base of those airy rocks. 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 

The meeting boughs and impHcated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the poet’s path, as, led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier death. 

He sought in nature’s dearest haunt, some bank, 

Her cradle and his sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate — ^the oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arm% 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramid 
Of the tall cedar overarching frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acada floating hang, 

Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The gray trunks ; and, as gamesome infrnts’ eyes, 
With gentle meanings and most innocent wEes, 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs. 
Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves ' 

Make network of the dark-blue light of day 
)^d the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 

diapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
-g(^ll^eath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyes with blooms 
Mpjute yet beautiful One darkest glen 
S^ds from its woods of musk-rose, twined with 
// j asmine, 

/M soul-dissolving odour, to invite 

some more lovely mystery. Through the deE 
SEence and twilight here, twin sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and saE among the shades, 
Like vaporous shapes half seen ; beyond, a well. 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 

Images aE the woven boughs above ; 

And each depending leafi and every speck 
Of azure sky, darting bet^yeen their chasms ; 

Nor aught else in the liquid mirror lav^ 

Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair. 

Or painted bird, slewing beneath the moon. 

Or gorgeous insect, floating motionless, 

Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 


Stanzas ixjritten in D^^ecfion, near Naples. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light. 

The breath of the moist air is light, 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The city’s voice itself is soft, like SoEtude’s. 

I see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown j 
I see the waves upon flae shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown ; 

I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion ; 

How sweet, did any heart now share in my emotion 


The light sand which paves it- 

(dnly overhead the sweet nightmgale 
Ever sang more sweet as the day might fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive Plant) 

The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 
Up-gathered into the bosom of rest ; 

A sweet child weary of its deEght, 

The feeblest, and yet the favourite, 

Cradled within the embrace of night. 
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from 1780 

Alas I 1 have nor hope nor health, 

Jfor peace within, nor calm around, 

Nor that content, s^^ing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward gloiy crowned 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the Hfe, of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear. 

Till death like deep might steal on me. 

And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I, when this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 

They might lament^ — -for I am one • 

Whom men love not j and yet regret, 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — ■ 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


JOHN KEATS. 

John Keats was bom in London, October 20 
1795, in the house of his grandfather, who kept 
a iive^-stable at Moorfields. He received his 
education at Enfield, and in his fifteenth year was 
apprenticed to a surgeon. Most of his time, how- 
ever, was devoted to the cultivation of his literary 
t^ents, which were early conspicuous. During 
his apprenticeship, he made and carefully wrote 
out a literal translation of Virgil's ^netd, but 
he does not appear to have been familiar with 
more difficult Latin poetry, nor to have even 
commenced learning the Greek language (Lord 
Houghton), One of his earliest friends and 
critics was Mr Leigh Hunt, who, being shewn 
some of his poetical pieces, was struck, he says, 
with the exuberant specimens of genuine though 
young poetry that were laid before him, and the 
promise of which was seconded by the fine fervid 
countenance of the writer, A volume of these 
juvenile poems was published in 1817. In 1818 
Keats published his Endymion^ a Poetic Romance^ 
defective in many parts, but evincing rich though 
undisciplined powers of imagination. The poem 
was criticised, in a strain of contemptuous severity, 
by Mr John Wilson Croker in the Quarterly Re- 
view; and such was the sensitiveness of the young 
poet— panting for distinction, and flattered by a 
few private friends— that the critique imbittered 
his existence, ‘The first effects,' says Shefiey, 
are described to me to have resembled insanity, 
and It was by assiduous watching that he was re- 
strained from effecting purposes of suicide. The 
agony of his sufferings at length produced the 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and the usual 
^cess of consumption appears to have begun.' 
The process had begun, as was too soon apparent ; 
but the disease was a family one, and would 
probably have appeared had no hostile criticism 
fisted. Lord Houghton, Keats's biographer, states 
that the young poet profited by the attacks of the 
mtics, their effect being ‘ to purify his style, correct 
his tendency to exaggeration, enlarge his poetical 
stodies, and produce, among other improved 
^ort^ that very Hyperion which called forth 
from Byron a eulogy as violent and unqualified as 
the former onslaught.' Byron had termed the 


On a Faded Violet, 

The colour from the flower is gone, 

Which like thy sweet eyes smiled on me 
The odour from the flower is flown, 

Which breathed of thee, and only thee. 

A withered, lifdless, vacant form, 

It lies on my abandoned breast, 

And mocks the heart which, yet is warm 
With cold and silent rest. 

I weep— my tears revive it not ; 

I sigh — ^it breathes no more on me i 
Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
Is such as mine should be. 


Lines to an Indian Air, 

I arise from dreams of thee. 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright ; 
I anse from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 
To thy chamber window, sweet 

The wandmng airs they faint 
On the dark and silent stream, 
The Champak odours fail 
^lake sweet thoughts in a drepa ; 
1 ne nightingale's complaint. 

It dies upon her he^ 

As I must do on thine, 

0 beloved as thou art I 

O lifr me from the grass I 

1 die, I faint, I fail ; 

Let thy love in kissed rain 

lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ? 
My heart b^ts loud and fast ; 

J press it dose to thine again, 
WhTO it will break at last. 
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jom KEATS. 


the Indulgence that can be claimed for a first 
attempt 5 but we think it no less plain that they 
deserve it ; for they are fiushed all over with the 
rich lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestrown 
with &e fiowers of poetry, that, even while per- 
plexed and bewildered in their labyrinths, it is 
impossible to resist the intoxication of their sweet- 
ness, or to shut our hearts to the enchantments 
they so lavishly present. The models upon which 
he has formed hitmelf in the Endymion^ the 
earliest and by much the most considerable of his 
poems, are obviously the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, and the Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonson, 
the exquisite metres and inspired diction of which 
he has copied with great boldness and fidelity; 
and, like ms great originals, has also contrived to 
impart to the whole piece that true rural and 
poetical air which breathes only in them and in 
Theocritus — ^which is at once homely and majestic, 
luxurious and rude, and sets before us the genuine 
sights, and sounds, and smells of the country, 
with all the magic and grace of Elysium.* The 
genius of the poet was still further displayed in 
his latest volume, Lamia^ Isabella^ the Eve of St 
Agnes, &c. This volume was well received. The 
state of the poet* s health now became so alarming 
that, as a last effort for life, he was advised to try 
the milder climate of Italy. A young friend, Mr 
Severn, an artist (afterwards British consul at 
Rome), generously abandonedhis professional pros- 
pects at home, in order to accompany Keats; 
and they sailed in September 1820. The invalid 
suffered severely during the voyage, and he 
had to endure a ten days* quarantine at Naples. 
The thoughts of a young lady to whom he was 
betrothed, and the too great probability that he 
would see her no more, added a deeper gloom to 
his mind, and he seems never to have rallied from 
this depression. At Rome, Mr Severn watched 
over him with affectionate care; Dr Clark also 
was unremitting in his attendance ; but he daily 
got worse, and died on the 23d of February 1821, 
Keats was buried in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome, one of the most beautiful spots on which 
the eye and heart of man can rest ‘ It is,' says 
Lord Houghton, ^ a grassy slope amid verdurous 
ruins of the Honorian walls ot the diminished 
,city, ' and surmounted by the pyramidal tomb 
which Petrarch attributed to Remus, but which 
antiquarian truth has ascribed to the humbler ! 
name of Caius Cestius, a Tribune of the people ! 
only remembered by his sepulchre. In one of 
those mental voyages into the past which often 
precede death, Keats had told Severn that ^‘he 
thought the intensest pleasure he had received 
in lifij was in watching the growth of flowers 
and another time, after lying a while still and 
peaceful, he said : " I feel the fiowers growing 
over me/' And there they do grow even all 
the winter long — ^violets and daisies mingling 
with the fresh herbage, and, in the words of 
Shelley, ^‘making one in love with death to 
think that one should be buried in so sweet a 
place." Keats had a few days before his death 
expressed a wish to Mr Severn that on his 
^vestone should be the inscription : Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water." Shelley 
honoured the memory of Keats with his exquisite 
Adonaisj Byron felt his loss to literature, 
and said of Hyperion, that it “seems actually in- 
spired by the Titans : it is as sublime- as .^schy- 


lus.*" * His Life was written by Lord Houghton 
(2 vols. 1848) ; and in 1878 Mr Forman published 
his Letters to Fanny Brav/ne, 1819-20. 

It was Keats's misfortune to be either extrava- 
gantly praised or unmercifully condemned. The 
praise was owing to the generous partialities of 
friendship; the condemnation to resentment of 
that friendship, connected as it was with party 
politics and peculiar views of society as well 
as of poetry. In the one case his faults^ and 
in the other his merits, were entirely overlooked. 
A few years dispelled these illusions and preju- 
dices. Keats was a true poet. If we consider his 
extreme youth and delicate health, his solitary 
and interesting self-instruction, the severity of the 
attacks made upon him by his hostile and power- 
ful critics, and, above ail, the original richness and 
picturesqueness of his conceptions and imagery, 
even when they run to waste, he appears to be 
one of the greatest of the young poets— resembling 
the Milton of Lycidas, or the Spenser of the Tears 
of the Muses^ What easy, finished, statuesque 
beauty and classic expression, for example, are 
displayed in this picture of Saturn and Thea ! 

Saturn and Thea, — From * HyperionJ 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there. 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest, 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened m(we 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her Kps. 

Along the margin sand large footmarks went 
No further than to where his feet had strayed, 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were dosed ; 

While his bowed head seemed listening to the earth. 
His andent mother, for some comfort yet 
It seemed no force could wake him from his place; 
But there came one, who with a kindred Imnd 
Toudied his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not 
She was a goddess of the infant world ; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy's height : she would have ta'en 

Achilles by the hair, and bent his neck ; 

Or with a finger stayed Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx^ 
Pedestaled haply in a palace court. 

When sages looked to Egypt for their lore. 

But oh ! how unlike marble was that face 1 

♦ B3rron. could not, however, resist the seeming smartness of 
saying in JDoft yttan that Keats was killed off by one critique : 

Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article i 

Mr Crolcer, writing to a friend about this ‘article,* in a letter 
which we have seen,^ saidt ‘Gifford added some pepper to roy 
gnll. A miserable piece of cookery they made of it I High as is 
now the fame of Keats, it is said he died * admired only by his 
personal friends and hy Shelley; and tsven ten years after his 
death, when the first Memoir was proposed, die woman he had 
k>vcd so little belief in his poetic reputation, that she wrote to 
Mr Ihlke ** The kmdest act would be to lot him rest for ever in 
the obscurity to which mrcumstaixces have condemned him.”'— 
of 41 Critic, vol. i. p. zi. 
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How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self ! 

There was a listening fear in her r^^ard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear' 

Was, with its stored thunder, labouring up. 

One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there. 

Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain ; 

The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 
She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted Bps, some words she spake 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone ; 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these ike accents — oh I how frail, . 
To that large utterance of the early gods ! — 

* Saturn, look up I though wherefore, poor old 
king? . 

I cannot say, "O wherefore sleepest thou?” 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a god ; 

And ocean, too, with all its solemn noise. 

Has from thy sceptre passed, and all the dr 
Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command. 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house ; 

And thy sharp lightning in tmpractised hands 
Scorches and bums our once serene domain. 

O aching time I O moments big as years ! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth. 

And press it so upon our weary griefe 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 

Saturn, sleep on 1 Oh, thoughtless, why did I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope my melancholy eyes ? 

Saturn, sleep on I wMe at thy feet I weep.’ 

As when, upon a tranced summer night, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitmy gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies 
As if the ebbing dr had but one wave ; 

So came these words and went 


The Lady Madeline ad her Dezf&tims, 

From the JSzre of Si Agnes, 

Out went the taper as she harried in; 

Its little smoke in palHd moonshine died s 
She closed the door, she pante^ all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide : 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart her heart was voluble. 

Paining with eloquence her bdmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die heart-stided in her delL 

A casement high and triple-arched there was 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and ‘flowers, ^d bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twiBght saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 
and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast. 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory like a saint ; 

She se^ed a splendid angd newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven ; Porphyro grew faint t 
She knelt, so pure a thing; so free from mortal 
taint 


Hymn to Pan, — From * Endymiond 

O thou, whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 

Who lovest to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 

And through whose solemn hours dost sil^ and 
hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds — 

In desolate places,- where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth, 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loath 
Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx — do thou now, 

By thy love’s milky brow, 

all the trembling mazes that she ran, 

Hear us, great Pan I 

O thou for whose soul-soothing quiet turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong mj^es, 

What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Ihrough sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms : O thou to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-trees even now foredoom 
Their ripened fruitage ; yellow-girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our village leas 
Their &rest blossomed beans and poppied com ; 

The chuckling linnet its five young unborn. 

To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent-up butterflies 
.Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completion — ^be quickly near, 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine ! 

Thou to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing service; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare while in h^f-sleeping fit ; 


The antique grace and solemnity of passages like 
this must be felt by every lover of poetry. The 
chief defects of Keats are his want of distinctness 
and precision, and the carelessness of his style. 
There would seem to have been even aflectation 
in his disregard of order and regularity ; and he 
heaps up images and conceits in such profusion, 
that they often form grotesque and absurd com- 
binations, which fatigue the reader. Deep feeling 
and passion are rarely given to young poets 
redolent of fancy, and warm from the perusal of 
the ancient authors. The difficulty with which 
Keats had mastered the classic mythology gave it 
an undue importance in his mind : a more perfect 
knowledge would have harmonised its materials, 
and shewn him the beauty of chasteness and sim- 
plicity of style; but Mr Leigh Hunt is right in 
his opinion that the poems of Keats, with all their 
defects, will be the ‘ sure companions in field and 
grove ’ of those who love to escape ‘ out of the 
strife of commonplaces into the haven of solitude 
and imaginadon.’ 

One line in JEndymion has become familiar as a 
^household word’ wherever the English ian^age 


A t3nng of beauty is a joy for ever. 



ERATURE, JOHH Keats. 

Away I away I for I will % to tliee 
Not charioted by Bacchus and Ms. pards^ 

But on the viewless wmgs of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain pe^lexes and retards : 
Already with thee I tender is the night, 

And haply the queen-moon is on ier throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry fays ; 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is wifii lie breezes blown 
Through verdurous blooms and winding mossy 
ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs^ 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
\^erewith the seasonable month endows 
The gras% the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild j 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast fading violets covered up in leaves ; . 

And mid-May^s ddest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haimt of flies on summer eves. 


To save poor lambkins ^from the eaglets maw; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again ; 

Or to tread breathless^ round the frothy^main, 
And gather up all fandfulest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiads’ cells, 

And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peeping; 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 

The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak-apples, and fir-cones brown — 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king t ■ 

O hearkener to the loud-clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn peeis 
A ram goes bleating : winder of tne horn, 

When snouted wild-boars, routing tender com, 
Anger our huntsmen ; breather round our farmsf, 
To keep off mildews and all weather harms : 
Strange ministrant of undescrib^d sounds, 

That come a-swooning over hollow grounds. 
And wither^ drearily on barren moors : 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leadir^ to universal knowledge — see. 

Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows, 

With leaves about their brows 1 

Be stiU the unimaginable lodge 
For solitary thinkings; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 

Then leave the naked brain : be stiE the leaven, 
That, spreading in this dull and clodded earth. 
Gives it a touch ethereal — new birth : 

Be still a symbol of immensity; 

A firmament reflected in a sea; 

An element filling the space between; 

An unknown — but no more : we humbly sdreen 
With uplift hands our foreheads, lowly bending, 
And giving out a shout most heaven-rending^ 
Conjure thee to receive our humble Paean, 

Upon thy Mount Lycean I 


Darkling 1 listen ; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhym^ 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy I 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vm— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

ITrtiou wast not bom for death, immortal bird t 
I No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and down : 

Perhaps the sdf-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 

The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery tods forlorn. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu I adieu I thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the hill-stream. 

Up the hillside ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley’s glades : 

Was it a vision or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music j — do I wake or sleep ? 


Ode ta a Nightingale^ 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had dnink, 

Or emptied some duU opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, ‘ 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance^ and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth 1 
O for a beaker full of the warm south, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-stained mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim ; 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast nevet known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


To Autumn* 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness] 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run; 

To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees. 

And fin all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm day^ will never ceas^ 

For summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? , 
Sometimes, whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
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Or on a Mf-reaped furrow sound asleep, Re^nald retired for a few mimites to tlie comer 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, wHle thy hook of the room, and returned with the beautiful 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; lines : 

And sometimes like a cleaner thou dost keep m j 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; No hammer fell, no j^nderom ax^ rang | 

Or by a cider-press with patient look, some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung* 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. Majestic silence ! 

^ A picture of Palestine, In its now falen and 

mere are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? desolate state, is pathetic and beautiful s 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, ^ 

While barrM douds bloom the soft dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue j 
Then in a wailM choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs Icmd bleat from hilly bourn ; 

Hedge-cridcets sing ; and now, with treble soft, 

The redbreast whistles from a garden croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter from the skies. 


Palestine* 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn. 

Mourn, widowed queen I forgotten Sion, mourn ! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne. 

Where the wild desert rears its cpra^y stone ? 

While suns unblest thdr angry lustre fling, 

And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spnng? 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed ? 
Where now thy might, which al those kings suMsied ? 
No martial m3rriads muster in thy gate j 
No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 

No prophet-bards, the glittering courts among. 

Wake the full lyre, and sweH & tide of song : 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there. 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear, 

While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy rains Md, 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy sh^e, 

He has also givcai a striking sketch of the Druses, 
the hardy mountain race descended from the 
Crusaders : 

Fierce, hardy, proud, in consdous fleedom bold. 
Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold f 
From Noman blood them lofty line they to 
Their lion-cours^e proves their generous race. 

They, <mly they, while all around thmi kneel 
In sullen homage to the Thradan steel, 

Teach thdr pale despot’s waning moon to fear 
The patriot terrors of the mountain spear. 

Yes, valorous chiefs, while yet your sabres shin^ 

The native guard of feeble Palest 
Gh, ever thus, by no vain boast dismayed, 

Defend the birthright of the cedar shade ! 

What though no more for you the obedient gale 
Swdls the white bosom of the Tyrian sail ; 

Though now no more your glittering marts unfold 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold ; 

Though not for you the pale and sickly slave 

lues oi aeeper glance, and Hear their singings Forgets llie %ht m Ophir^s wealthy cave ; 

3at with them about thdr summer wat^^ contentment blest. 

Where dieerM labour leads to tranquil rest. 

No robber-rage the ripening harvest knows | 

BR REGIKALB HEBER* unrestrained the generous vintage flows s 

Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire ; 

HEBER, oisaop of Calcutta, was And Asia’s mountains glow with Spartan fire, 

ril 21, lySSt Malpas in Ch^hire, where So when, deep sinking in the rosy main, 
er had a living. In his seventeenrii year Tho western sun forsakes the Syrian plain, 
admitted of Brazai-nose Collie, Oxford, watery rays refracted lustre shedj 

►n distinguished himsdlf by his classical Aud pour their latest light on Camel’s head, 

snts. In i 803 he obtained the university * surrounding gloom, 

Latin hexameters, 1 :^ subject being riie ^ trembles in the tomb 5 

Siculare. Applying hims^ to E^Ksh f ^ a ® 

Jcber, in 1803, composed his poem of re^ 

#, which has considered the best In 1805 Heber took his degree of B.A, and the 
^ the university has ever produced, same year gained the prize for the English essay. 
It were setto music; and it had ^exten- He was elected to a fellowship at All Souls* 
;• ^ Prwous to its recitafaon in the theatre College, and soon after went abroad, travelling* 
nivcrsity, the young au^or read it to Sir over Germany, Russia, and the Crimea. On his 
5COtt, then on a visit to Oicford ; and Scott return he took his degree of A.M. at Oxford. He 
L that m the verses on Solomon s Temple, appeared again as a poet in 1809^ his subject being 
itog circumstance had escaped him- Euroj^e, <7r Lines 'm the Present Wan 
thalno tools were in its construction, struggle in Spsdnformed the predominating theme 
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of Heberts poem. Hei was now presented to the 
living of Hodnet ; and at the same time he married 
Amelia, daughter of Dr Shipley, dean of St Asaph. 
The duties of a parish pastor were discharged by 
Heber with unostentatious fidelity and application. 
He also applied his vigorous intellect to the study 
of divinity, and in 1815 preached the Bampton 
Lecture, the subject selected by him for a course 
of sermons being the Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter. He was an occasional con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review; and in 1822 he 
wrote a copious life of Jeremy Taylor, and a review 
of his writings, for a complete edition of Taylor’s 
works. Contrary to the advice of prudent fiiends, 
he accepted, in 1823, the difficult task of bishop of 
Calcutta, and no man could have entered on his 
mission with a more Christian or apostolic spirit 
His whole energies appear to have been devoted 
to the propagation of Christianity in the East In 
1826 the bishop made a journey to Travancore, 
accompanied by the Rev. Mr Doran, of the 
Church Missionary Society. On the ist of April 
he arrived at Trichinopoly, and had twice service 
on the day following. He went the next day, 
Monday, at six o’clock in the morning, to see the 
native Christians in the fort, and attend divine ' 
service. He then returned to the house of a friend, 
and went into the bath preparatory to his dressing 
for breakfast. His servant, conceiving he re- 
mained too long, entered the room, and found the 
bishop dead at the bottom of the bath. Medical 
assistance was applied, but every effort proved 
ineffectual \ death had been caused by apoplexy. 
The loss of so valuable a public man, equally 
beloved and venerated, was mourned by all classes, 
and every honour was paid to his memory. At 
the time of his death he was only in his forty-third 
year — a period too short to have developed those 
talents and virtues which, as one of his admirers 
in India remarked, rendered his course in life, 
from the moment that he was crowned with aca- 
demical honours till the day of his death, one track 
of light, the admiration of Britain and of India. 
The widow of Dr Heber published a Memoir of 
his Life, with selections from his letters ; and 
also a Narrative of his Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India from Calcutta to Bombay. 


Mtssiom^y Hymn, 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ; 

In vain, with lavish kindness. 
The gifts of God are strown. 
The heathen, in his blindness. 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high ; 
Shall we to man benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 


m 




Salvation ! oh, salvation 1 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 


From Bishop Hehet^s Journals 

If thou wert by my side, my love^ 

How fast would evening fail 
In green BengaJa’s palmy grov^ 

Listening the nightingale ! 

3Df thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 

When on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide. 

But most beneath the kmp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

' The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind approving eyei, 

Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of mom or eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far. 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on 1 where duty leadsj, 

My course be onward still ; 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 

O’er bleak Almorah’s hilL 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor wild Malwah detain ; 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark-blue sea ; 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee i 


CHARLES WOLFE. 

The Rev. Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), a 
native of Dublin, may be said to have earned a 
literary immortality by one short poem. Reading 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register a description 
of the death and interment of Sir John Moore on 
the battle-field of Corunna, this amiable young 
poet turned it into verse with such taste, pathos, 
and even sublimity, that his poem has obtained 
an imperishable place in our literature. The 
subject was attractive— the death of a brave and 
popular general on the field of battle, and bis 
burial by his companions-in-arms — ^and the poet 
himself dying when young, beloved and lamented 
by his friends, gave additional interest to the pro- 
duction. The ode was published anonymously in 
an Irish newspaper in 1817, and was ascribed to 
various authors ; Shelley considering it not unlike 
a first draught by Campbell. In 1841 it was 
claimed by a Scottish student and teacher, who 
ungenerously and dishonestly sought to pludk the 
laurel from the grave of its owner. The fri^ds 
of Wolfe came forward, and established his right 
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beyond any further question or controversy^ ; and 
the new claimant was forccid to confess his impos- 
ture, at the same time expressing his contrition 
for his misconduct Wolfe was a curate in me 
established church, and died of consumption His 
literary remains have been published, with a 
memoir of his life by Archdeacon Russell. 


The following pathetic lyric is ‘adapted to the Iri^ air Gmm- 
'Achree. WQlfe said he on one occasion sung the air over and 
T^i till he hurst into a iiood of tears, in which mood h© 


If I had thought thou couldst have diedg 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had passed 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more I 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain ! 

But when I speak— thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou wouldst stay e’en as thou art, 

All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have, been ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own ; 

But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone I 

I do not think, where’er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fan^ never could have drawn, 

And never can restore I 


The Buried of Sir John Moore, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial doak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

. But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head, 

And we far away on the billow I 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he ’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory j 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory I 

The passage in the Edinburgh Afmttal Register 
(1808) on which Wolfe founded his ode was written 
by Southey, and is as follows : ^ Sir John Moore 
had oftai said that if he was killed in battle, he 
wished to be buried where he fell The body was 
removed at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. 
A grave was dug for him on the rampart there by 
a body of the 9th regiment, the aides-de-camp 
attending by turns* No coffin could be procure^ 
and the officers of his staff wrapped the body, 
dressed as it was, in a military cloak and blankets. 
The interment was hastened ; for about eight in 
the morning some firing was heard, and the officers 
feared that if a serious attack were mad^ they 
should be ordered away, and not suffered to pay 
him their last duty. The officers of his family bore 
him to the grave ; the funeral-service was read by 
the chaplain ; and the corpse was covered with 
earth.’ In 1817 Wolfe took orders, and was first 
curate of Ballyclog, in Tyrone, and afterwards of 
Donoughmore. His incessant attention to his 
duties, in a wild and scattered parish, not only 
quenched his poetical enthusiasm, but hurried him 
to an untimely grave. 


THE DIBDINS— -JOHN COLLINS. 

Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) was celebrated 
as a writer of naval songs, ‘ the solace of sailors 
in long voyages, in storms, and in battles,’ and he 
was also an actor and dramatist. His sea-songs 
are said to exceed a thousand in number I His 
sons, Charles and Thomas, were also dramatists 
and song-writers, but inferior to the elder Dibdin. 
Thomas Dibdin (1771-1841) published his Re- 
tniniscences, containing curious details of theatrical 
affairs. We subjoin two of the sea-songs of the 
elder Charles Dibdin : 


Tom Bowling, 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew ; 

No more he ’ll hear the tempest howling. 
For Death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 

But now he ’s gone aloft. 

Tom never firom his word departed, 

His virtues were so rare ; 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 

His PoE was kind and fair : 

And then he ’d sing so blithe and joHy ; 

Ah,, many ’s the time and ofii^ I 

But mirth is turned to melancholy. 
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And while peace and plen^ I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow. 

With my friends may I share what to-day may afibrd, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I Ve worn for three-score years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave 1*11 not seek to keep 
hovering^ 

Nor my thread wish to spin o*er again : 

But my face in the glass 1*11 serenely survey. 

And with smiles coimt each wrinkle and furrow ; 

As this old worn-out stuff which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-moixow. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call Hfe*s crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches^ 
In vain Tom*s life has doffed ; 

For though his body *s under hatches^ 

His som is gone aloft. 


Foot yack. 

Go, patter to lubbers and swabs, do you see, 

*Bout danger, and fear, and the like j 

A tight-water boat and good sea-room give me, 

And it a*nt to a little I *11 strike. 

Though the tempest top-gallant mast smack smooth 
snould smite> 

And shiver ea<iL splinter of wood, 

Clear the deck, stow the yards, and bouse everything 
tight, 

And under reefed foresail we *11 scud : 

Avast 1 nor don’t think me a milksop so soft, 

To be taken for trifles aback ; 

For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack I 

I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 

And, my timbers ! what lingo he *d coil and belay; 
Why, *twas just all as one as High Dutch ; 

For he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders tlmt come down below ; 

And a manylfine things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow : 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the top-sails of sailors abac^ 

There ’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 

To keep watch ioc the life of poor Jack 1 

We may add here an English song as truly 
national as any of Dibdin’s, though of a totally 
different character. It was written by John 
Collins, of whom we can learn nothing except 
that he was one of the proprietors of the Birming- 
ham Daily Chronicle, Biidi died in i8o8. It seems 
to have been suggested by Dr Walter Pope’s song 
of The Old Man^s Wish (see voL i, p. 31 1). 


HERBERT KNOWLES. 

Herbert Knowles, a native of Canterbury 
(1798-1817), produced, when a youth of eighteen, 
the foUowmg fine religious stanzas, which, being 
published in an article by Southey in the Quarterly 
Review, soon obtained general circulation and 
celebrity : they have much of the steady faith and 
devotional earnestness of Cowper. ' 


Lines written inthe Churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire, 

iKiird, it is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here 
three tabhraacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
’K'^cas.’—MeUtheWt acvii. 4, 

Methiuks it is good to be here, 

If thou wilt, let us build — but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 

But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah no ! 

Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty ? ‘ Ah no ! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded &fore ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 

For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas, they are all laid aside, 

And here ’s neither dress nor adornments allowed, 

But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the 
shroud. 

To Riches ? Alas ! ’tis in vain ; 

Who hid, in their turns have been,hid ; 

The treasures are squandered agmn ; 

And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark cof35n-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board I 
But the guests are aU mute as their pitiful cheer, 

And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 

Ah no ! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 

Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? — the dead cannot grieve ; 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 

Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hone, or fear ; 
Peace 1 peace is the watchword, the only one here. 


In the Downhill of Life, 

In the downhill of life, when I find I *m declining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 

And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea ; 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow. 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward mth hope for to-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade 
too, 

As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade 
too. 

With a bam for the use of the flail : 

A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend Wants to borrow"^; 

I ’ll envy no nabob his ridhes or fame. 

Nor what honours await him to-morrow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my cot be 
completely 

Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 

And at night may repose stm upon me more sweetly 
, By the sound of a murmuring rUl : 
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Unto Death, to whom monardis must bow? college, he wrote a series of Tales of the Cove-^ 

Ah no ! for his empire is known, nanters^ in prose, which were published anony- 

And here there are trophies enow t mously. His application to his studies brought on 

Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, symptoms of pulmonary disease, and shortly after 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown, }^a.d received his license to preach, in the spring 

The first tabemade to Hope we wiU btuld, °f 1827. it was too apparent that his health was in 

And look for the sleepers ariund »s to rise ! a precarious and dangerous state. This tendency 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; was further confirmed by the composition of his 
And the third to the Lamb ofthe great sacrifice, poem. Removal to the south-west of England 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the was pronounced necessary for the poet's pulmon- 
skies, ary complaint, and he went to reside at Shirley 

Common, near Southampton. The milder air of 
PHTTOTT effectcd no improvement, and after 

ROBER . lingering on a few weeks, PoUok died on the 17th 

In 1827 appeared a religious poem in blank of September 1827. The same year had witnessed 
verse, entitled The Course of TiniCy by Robert his advent as a preacher and a poet, and his 
POLLOK, which speedily rose to great popularity, untimely death. The Course of TimOy however, 
especially among the more serious and dissenting continued to be a popular poem, and has gone 
classes in Scotland. The author was a young through a vast number of editions, both in this 
licentiate of the Scottish Secession Church, country and in America, while the interest of the 
Many who scarcely ever looked into modern public in its author has led to a memoir of his 
poetry were tempted to peruse a work which life, published in 1843. Poilok was interred in the 
embodied their favourite theological tenets, set off churchyard at Millbrook, the' parish in which 
with the graces of poetical fancy and description ; Shirley Common is situated, and some of his 
while to the ordinary readers of imaginative admirers have erected an obelisk of granite to 
literature, the poem had force and originality point out the poet's grave, 
enough to challenge an attentive perusal The 
Course of Tbne is a long poem, extending to ten 
books, written in a style that sometimes imitates 
the lofty march of Milton, and at other times 
resembles that of Blair and Young. The object 
of the poet is to describe the spiritual life and 
destiny of man ; and he varies his religious 
speculations with episodical pictures and narra- 
tives, to illustrate the effects of virtue or vice. 

The sentiments of the author are strongly Calvin- 
istic, and in this respect, as well , as in a certain 
crude ardour of imagination and devotional 
enthusiasm, the poem reminds us of the style of 
the old Scottish theologians. It is often harsh, 
turgid, and vehement, and deformed by a gloomy 
piety which repels the reader, in spite of many fine 
passages and images that are scattered through- 
out the work. With much of the spirit and the 
opinions of Cowper, Poilok wanted his taste. 

Time might have mellowed the fruits of his genius ; 
for certainly the design of such an extensive poem, 
and the possession of a poetical diction copious 
and energetic, by a young man reared in circum- 
stances by no means favourable for the cultivation 
of a literary taste, indicate remarkable intellectual 
power and force of character. * The Course of 
TimOy said Professor. ^Wilson, ‘ though not a 
poem, overflows with poetry.' Hard as was the 
lot of the young poet in early life, he reverts to 
that period with poetic rapture : 

Wake, dear remembrances ! wake, childhood-days 1 
Loves, friendships, wake I and wake, thou mom and 
even ! 

Sun, with thy orient locks, night, moon, and stars ! 

And thou, celestial bow, and all ye woods, 

And hiUs and vales, first trode in dawning life. 

And hours of holy musing, wake I 

Robert Poilok was destined, like Henry Kirke 
White, to an early grave. He was born in the 
year 1799, Muirhouse, in the parish of Eagles- 
ham, Re&ewshire, and after the usual instruction 
in country schools, was sent to the university of 
Glasgow* He studio five years in the divinity 
hall Dr Dick. Some time after leaving 


Love, — From Book V, 

Hail love, first love, thou word that sums all bliss I 
The sparkling cream of all Time's blessedness, 

The silken down of happiness complete I 
Discerner of the ripest grapes of joy 
She gathered and selected with her hand. 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds. 

All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul : 

And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 
The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But who would that expound, which words transcends. 
Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 
Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 

It was an eve of autumn’s holiest mood. 

The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light, 
Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seemed 
In silent contemplation to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

A]id, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 
Conversing with itself. Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 

And up the east, unclouded, rode the moon 
With all her stars, gazing on earth intense, 

As if she saw some wonder working there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 

When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 

A damsel kneeled to offer up her prayer— 

Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 

This ancient thorn had been the meeting-place 
Of love, before liis country’s voice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour far 
Beyond the wave : and hither now repaired, 

Nightly, the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone— 

‘ Her lover’s safety, and his quick return.' 

In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, 

And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of mom, 
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For all are friends in heaven, all faithful friends ; 

And many friendships in the days of time 
Begun, are lasting here, and growing still ; 

So grows ours evehnore, both theirs and mine. 

Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot 
In the wide desert, where the view was large. 

Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me 
The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where nature sowed herself. 

And reaped her crops ; whose garments were the 
douds; 

Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon and 
stars; 

Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters ; 

Whose banquets, morning dews ; whose heroes, storms ; 
Whose warriors, mighty winds; whose lovers, flowers; 
Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling, heaven^s unfathomable blue ; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 

Prospect immense spr^d out on all sides round, 

Lost now beneath the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that slept above the storm. 

Most fit was such a place for musing men. 

Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 


As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed, 

Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 

Her voic^ scarce uttered, soft as Zephyr’s sighs 
On mornings lily cheek, though soft and low, 

Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face ; 

It was a tear of faith and holy fear, 

Pure as the drops that hang at davming-time 
On yonder vdllows by the stream of life. 

On her the moon looked steadfastly ; the stars 
That circle nightly round the eternal throne 
Glanced down, well pleased ; and everlasting Love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere. 

Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone, 

Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 

Nor did he not ; for ofttimes Providence 
With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 
Of faith surprised. Returned from long delay. 

With glory crowned of righteous actions won. 

The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour 
Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading with her God, 

She saw him not, heard not his foot approach. 

All holy images seemed too impure 
To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeled. 
Beseeching for his ward before the throne. 

Seemed fittest, pleased him best Sweet was the 
thought ! 

But sweeter stiU the kind remembrance came 
That she was flesh and blood formed for himself, 

The plighted partner of his future life. 

And as they met, embraced, and sat embowered 
In woody diambers of the starry nighl^ 

Spirits of love about them minister^. 

And God approving, blessed the holy joy 1 

Frieitdship. — From the same. 

Nor unremembered is the hour when friends 
Met Friends, but few on earth, and therefore dear ; 
Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain ; i 

Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 

So much desired and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder thou — thou wonderest not, nor need’st 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 

Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought was seen 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair 

Than face of faithful friend, fairest when seen 

In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet, 

Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend ; 

Sweet alwa)rs, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 

Some I remember, and will ne’er forget ; 

My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 

Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too ; 

Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 

My counsellors, my comforters, and guides ; 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 

Companions of my youfig desires ; in doubt. 

My oracles, my wings in high pursuit 
Oh, I remember, and will ne’er forget 
Our meeting spots, our chosen saaed hours, 

Our burning words that uttered all the soul, 

Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exalting, heart embracing heart entire I 
As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow’s flight, we soared into the skies. 

And cast the douds beneath our feet, and earth, 

With all her tardy leaden-footed cares. 

And talked the speech, and ate the food of heaven ! 
These I remember, these selectest men, 

And would their names record ; but what avails 
My mention of their name ? Before the throne 
They stand illustrious ’mong the loudest harps, 

And vdll receive thee glad, my friend and theirs — 


Happiness, — From the same. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 
Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it seems 
In vain to ask ; her nature makes it vain ; 

Though poets much, and hermits, talked and sung 
Of brooks and crystal founts, and weeping dew)^ 
And myrtle bowers, and soUta^ vales. 

And with the mymph made assignations there. 

And wooed her with a love-sick oaten reed ; 

And sages too, although less positive, 

Advised their sons to court her in the shade. 
Delirious babble all I Was happiness, 

Was self-approving. God-approving joy. 

In drops of deWj however pure? in gales. 

However sweet f m wells, however dear ? 

Or groves, however thick with verdant shade ? 

True, these were of themselves exceeding fair ; 
How fair at morn; and even I worthy the walk 
Of loftiest mind, and gave, when all within 
W^ right, a feast of overflowing bliss ; 

But w'ere the occasion, not the cause of joy. 

They waked the native fountains of the soul 
Which slept before, and stirred the holy tides 
Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 
From its own treasures draughts of perfect sweet. 

The Christian faith, which better knew the heart 
Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus 
Declared : Who finds it, let him find it there ; 

Who finds lit not, for ever let him seek 
In vain ; ’tis God’s most holy, changeless wilL 
True Happiness had no localities, 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 

Where Duty went, she went, with Justice went. 
And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 

Where’er an evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s feeble embers fanned ; where’er 
A sin was heartily abjured and left ; 

Where’er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious toK ; 

There was a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most reli^ous fane, 

Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 

But these apart In sacred memory lives 
The mom of fife, first mom of endless days, ^ 

Most joyful mom ! Nor yet for nought thejoy. 
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~A^mgofetefflaldate«Hnai^^^ run smoo^ In 17^ ami 

\ yo3Bf unin<»tal then vms Ixon! And who ment of tlmt agitated period, he y 

Sh^tA what strange variety of bliss charge of having printed a ballad; 

Burst <)n the infant soul, when first it looked clergyman of Belfast, on the den 

Abroad on God's creation fair, and saw Bastille in 1789; which was then ii 

The glorious earth and glorious heaven, and face ^ seditious libel The poor poet, n< 

Of man sublime, and saw all new, and felt innocence of his intentions, waj 

AH new ! when thought awoke, thought never more sentenced to three months’ im 

To sleep ! when first it saw, heard, reasoned, willed, York, and to pay a fin 

And triumphed in the waxmth of conscious January 1795 he was tried for a S€ 

w5SteiS'l.Si«S”S™|'£»nrf. poUtlol offence-* pwapk in U 
«*.= feU .1- bU. 

The mother’s tender heart, while round her hung sentenced to six months imprison 
The offspring of her love, and lisped her name 5 Castle, to pay a fine of S-nd tc 

As living jewels dropped unstained from heaven, to keep the peace for two years. ^ A 

That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, says the amiable poet, writing in x8 

Than every ornament of costliest hue 1 actively concerned in the prosecutic 

And who hath not been ravished, as she passed 179 S> are dead, and, wit! 

With all her playful band of little they died in peace with me. , I beli( 

Like Luna with her daughters of the sky, correct in saying, that from each 

Walking m matron majesty and grace? rinrtlv in the senuel I received to 

AUl who had hearts here pleasure found : and oft ^incUy, in me sequel, i receivea 10 

Have I, when tired with heavy task, for tasks will, and from several of them sub 

Were heavy in the world below, relaxed kindness. I mention not mis a. 

My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports, tenuation of oiiences for which 1 be 

And led them by their little hands a-field, of the law ; I rest my justification, ; 

And watched them run and crop the tempting flower— now on the same grounds, and no o 
Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and bestowed I rested my justification then. I m 
With smiling face, that waited for a look cumstance to the honour of the de 

Of praise— and answered curious questions, put evidence that, amidst all the vi 

In much simplicity, but iU to solve ; distracted time, a better spirit was r 

And heard their observations strange and new ; prevailed, and by its healing 

And settled whiles their littte qii^k, soon indeed comfort those who had beer 

Ending in peace, and soon forgot m love. «• a c * 

And still I looked upon their loveliness, * > £ * i ^ 

And sought through nature for similitudes Mr Montgomery s first volume of p 

Of perfect beauty, innocence, and Miss, previously wntten occasional piece; 

And fairest imagery around me thronged ; paper — appeared m 1 806, and wai 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks, Vvanderer of Switzerland, and oth 

Roses that bathe about the well of life, ^ speedily went through two editions 

Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on Morning’s lishers had just issued a third, wl 
cheek, burgh Review of January 1807 S 

Gems leaping in the coronet of I.ove ! unfortunate volume in a style of sue 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemed reprobation as no mortal verse coul 

^ made ^tire of of angel sey^. to survive.’ The critique, indeed, w 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely little things ! wr^rct cfvU 

Haying around the dei of sorrow, clad unfeeling-wntten m the worst style 

In smiles, believing in their fairy hopes, when all the sms of its youth were 

And thinidng man and woman true! aU joy, unchecked. Among other thmgs, 

Happy all day, and happy all the night I predicted that in less than three 
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loves of Javan and Zillah, the translation of Enoch, 
and the final deliverance of the little band of 
patriarch families from the hand of the giants, 
are sweet and touching, and elevated by pure and 
lofty feeling. Connected with some patriotic in- 
dividuals in his own neighbourhood * in many a 
plan for lessening the sum of human misery at 
home and abroad/ our author next published 
Thoughts on Wheels (1817), directed against state 
lotteries ; and The Climbing Bofs Soliloquies^ 
published about the same time, in a work written 
by different authors, to aid in effecting the aboli- 
tion, at length happily accomplished, of the cruel 
and unnatural practice of employing boys in 
sweeping chimneys. In 1819 he published Green- 
land^ a poem in five cantos, containing a sketch 
of the ancient Moravian Church, its revival in the 
eighteenth century, and the origin of the missions 
by that people to Greenland in 1733. The poem, 
as published, is only a part of the author^s original 
plan, but the beauty of its polar descriptions and 
episodes recommended it to public favour. The i 
only other long poem by Mr Montgomery is The 
Pelican Island^ suggestea by a passage in Captain ! 
Flinders’s voyage to Terra Australis, describing I 
the existence of the ancient haunts of the pelican i 
in the small islands on the coast of New Holland, j 
The work is in blank verse, in nine short cantos, ! 
and the narrative is supposed to be delivered by i 
an imaginary being who witnesses the series of 
events related, after the whole has happened. The 
poem abounds in minute and delicate description 
of natural phenomena— has great felicity of diction 
and expression — and altogether possesses more 
of the power and fertility of the master than any 
other of the author’s works. 

Besides the works we have enumerated, Mr 
Montgomery threw off a number of small effusions, 
published in different periodicals, and short trans- 
lations from Dante and Petrarch. On his retire- 
ment in 1825 from the ‘ invidious station ’ of news- 
paper editor, which he had maintained for more 
than thirty years, through good report and evil 
report, his friends and neighbours of Sheffield, of 
every shade of political and religious distinction, 
invited him to a public entertainment, at which 
the late Earl FitzwiUiam presided. There the 
happy and grateful poet ‘ ran through the story of 
his life even from his boyish days/ when he came 
amongst them, friendless and a stranger, from 
his retirement at Fulneck among the Moravian 
brethren, by whom he was educated in ail but 
knowledge of the world. He spoke with pardon- 
able pride of the success which had crowned his 
labours as an author. ‘Not, indeed/ he said, 

‘ with fame and fortune, as these were lavished on 
my greater contemporaries, in comparison with 
whose magnificent possessions on the British 
Parnassus my small plot of ground is no more 
than Naboth*s vineyard to Ahab’s kingdom ; but 
it is my own ; it is no copyhold ; I borrowed it, 

I leased it from none. Every foot of it I enclosed 
from the common myself ; and I can say that not 
an inch which I had once gained have I ever lost.’ 
In 1830 and 1831 Mr Montgomery was selected to 
deliver a course of lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Poetry and General Literature, which he 
prepared for the press, and published in 1833. A 
pension of ;^20o per annum was, at the instance 
of Sir Robert Peel, conferred upon Mr Montgomery, 
which he enjoyed till Ms death in 1854, at the ripe 
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\ age of eighty-three. A collected edition of his 
works, with autobiographical and illustrative 
matter, was issued in 1841 in four volumes, and 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings have been 
published by two of his friends, John Holland and 
James Everett A tone of generous and en- 
lightened morality pervades all the writings of 
this poet He was the enemy of the slave-trade 
and of every form of oppression, and the warm 
friend of every scheme of philanthropy and im- 
provement’ The pious and devotional feelings 
displayed in Ms early effusions colour all Ms 
poetry. In description, however, he is not less 
happy ; and in hb Greenland and Pelican Island 
there are passages of great beauty, evincing a 
refined taste and judgment in the selection of his 
materials. His late works had more vigour and 
variety than those by which he first became dis- 
tinguished. Indeed, Ms fame was long confined 
to what b termed the religious world, till he 
shewed, by Ms cultivation of different styles of 
poetry, that Ms depth and sincerity of feelmg, the 
simplicity of hb taste, and the picturesque beauty 
of Ms language, were not restricted to purely 
spiritual themes. His smaller poems enjoy a 
popularity almost equal to those of Moore, which, 
though differing widely in subjec^ they resemble 
in their musical flow, and their compendious 
happy expression and imagery, 

Greenland* 

’Tis sunset ; to the firmament serene 
The Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeoUs scene ; 

Broad in the cloudless west, a belt of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere ; above unrolled 
The keen clear air grows pdpable to sight, 

Embodied in a flush of crimson light, 

I Through which the evening-star, with milder gleam. 
Descends to meet her image in the stream. 

Far in the east, what speaacle unknown 
Allures the eye to gaze on it alone ? 

Amidst black rocks, that lift on either hand 
Their countless peaks, and mark receding land ; 
Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of seas, 

That shine around the Arctic Cyclades ; 

Amidst a coast of dreariest continent, 

In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 

O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread. 

The ice-blink rears its undulated head,^ 

On which the sun, beyond the horizon shrined, 

Hath left his richest garniture behind ; 

Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 

O’er fixed and fluid strides the alpine bridge, 

Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries in the sky ; 

With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 

The slow creation of six thousand years, 

Amidst immensity it towers sublime. 

Winter’s eternal palace, built by Time ; 

AH human structures by his touch are borne 
Down to the dust ; mountains themselves are worn 
With his light footsteps ; here for ever grows, 

Amid the region of unmelting snows, 

A monument ; where every flake that falls 
Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 

The sun beholds no mirror in his race. 

That shews a brighter image of his face ; , 

1 The term ice-blink is generally applied by mariners to 
nocturnal illumination in the heavens, which denotes to mem 
proximity of ice-mountains. In this place a description is attemp^ 
of the most stupendous accumulation of ice in the known world, 
which has been long distinguished by this peculiar name by the 
Danish navigators.— Montgomery. ' 
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►lA OF TO iB^ 

Where is the vessel ? Shining through the light. 
Like the white sea-fowl’s horizontal flight. 

Yonder she wings, and skims, and cleaves her way 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray* 


The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 
Like signal-fires on its illumined crest ; 

The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 

And all its mz^c lights and shades reveals f 
Beneath, the tide with equal fury raves, 

To undermine it through a thousand caves ; 

Rent from its roof, though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft. 

From age to age, in air, o’er sea, on land, 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. , , 

Hark 1 through the calm and silence of the scene. 
Slow, solemn, sweet, with many a pause between, 
Celestial music swells along the air ! 

No I ’tis the evening-hymn of praise and grayer 
From yonder deck, where, on the stem retired, 

Three humble voyagers,^ with looks inspired, 

And hearts enkindled with a holier flame 
Than ever lit to empire or to fame. 

Devoutly stand : their choral accents rise 
On wings of harmony beyond the skies ; 

And, ’midst the songs that seraph-minstrels sing, 

Day v/ithout night, to their immortal king, 

These simple strains, which erst Bohemian hills 
Echoed to pathless woods and desert rills. 

Now heard from Shetland’s azure bound — are known 
In heaven ; and He who sits upon the throne 
In human form, with mediatorial power, 

Remembers Calvary, and hails the hour 
When, by the Almighty Father’s high decree 
The utmost north to him shall bow the knee, 

And, won by love, an untamed rebel-race 
Kiss the victorious sceptre of his grace. 

Then to his eye, whose instant glance pervades 
Heaven’s heights, earth’s circle, hell’s profoundest 
shades, 

Is there a group more lovely than those three 
Night-watching pilgrims on the lonely sea ? 

Or to ear, that gathers, in one sound. 

The voices of adoring worlds around. 

Comes there a breath of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes his poor disciples raise, 

Ere on the treacherous main they sink to rest. 

Secure as leaning on their Master’s breast ? 

They sleep ; but memory wakes ^ and dreams array 
Night in a lively masquerade of day ; 

The land they seek, the land they leave behind, 

Meet on mid-oceau in the plastic mind ; 

One brings forsaken home and friends so nigh. 

That tears in slumber swell the unconscious eye ; 

The other opens, with prophetic view, 

Perils which e’en their fathers never knew 
^hough sdiooled by suffering, long inured to toil. 
Outcasts and exiles from their natal soil) ; 

Strange scenes, strange men ; untold, untried distress ; 
Pam, hardships, famine,, cold, and nakedness, 

Diseases ; death in every hideous form, 

^ood, by storm ; 

W^ild beasts, and wilder men — unnioved with fear, 
Health, comfort, safety, life, they count not dear. 

May they but hope a Saviour’s love to shew, 

And warn one spirit from eternal woe : 

Nor will they faint, nor can they strive in vain. 

Since thus to live is Christ, to die is gain, 
xTtr-J^ ‘ lathing moon her lustre shrouds j 
jk^ae o er the east impends an arch of clouds 
That spans the ocean ; while the inflint dawn 
^eps through the portal o’er the liquid lawn. 

That raffled by an April gale appears, 

Between the gloom and splendour of the spheres, 
Dark-pmple as the moorland heath, when rain 
^ vapouis over the autumnal plain : 

Till the full sun, resufg^t from the flood, 

Looks on fbe waves, and turns them into blood j 
But quickly kindling, as his beams aspire, 

The iamb^t billows play in forms of fire. 

, ' Tli® first C2iris£iatt missionaries to Greenland* 


Night 

Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweet, when labours close. 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed 1 

Night is the time for dreams | 

The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seemSj 
Blend in fantastic strife 5 
Ah 1 visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are I 

Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field. 

Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 

That poets sang or heroes wrought 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth. 

But perished young like things on earth I 

Night is the time to watch ; 

On ocean’s dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 

That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care 
Brooding on hours misspent, 

To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus, ’midst his slumbering host, 
Summoned to die by Coesar’s ghost. 

Night is the time to think ; 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole, 

Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray j 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do ; 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod. 
And commune there alone with Goi 

Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease : 

Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends-— such death be mine I 


The JPelican Island, 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Ked-upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled : 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
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And moved at will alon^ the yielding water. 

The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 

And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air. 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 

Entranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 

I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake, 

Till I foigot the sun amidst the heavens. 

It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing ; 
While the last bubble crowned the dimpling eddy, 
Throu^ which mine eye still giddily pursued it, 

A joyous creature vaulted through the air — 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 

On long, light wings, that flung a diamond-shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form. 

Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

Ere I could greet the stranger as a friend, 

Or mourn his quick departure, on the surge 
A shoal of dolphins, tumbling in wild glee. 

Glowed with such orient tints, they might have been 
The rainbow^s ofispring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen. 

While yet m ecstasy I hung o^er these. 

With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 

As though the conscious colours came and went i 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes — 
Enormous o'er the flood. Leviathan 
Looked for^ and flx>m his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gul£ 

The Mecime, 

A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its column, pure and bright. 

Returning thence in showers of dew ; 

But soon a humbler course it took. 

And glid away a nameless brook. 

Flowers on its grassy margin sprang^ 

Flies o’er its eddying simace played. 

Birds 'midst the alder-branches sang, 

Flocks through the verdant meadows strayed ; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 

And there the halcyon built her nest 

’Twas beautiful to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems. 

And from the sky such colours catch 
As if ’twere raining diadems ; 

Yet all was cold and curious art, 

That charmed the eye, but missed the heart. 

Dearer to me the Httle stream 
Whose unimprisoned waters run. 

Wild as the changes of a dream, 

By rock and glen, through shade and sun; 

Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 

So thought I when I saw the face 
By happy portraiture revealed. 

Of one adorned with every grace. 

Her name and date from me concealed. 

But not her story ; she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 

She cast her glory round a court, 

And frolicked in the gayest ring, 

Where fashion’s high-bom minions sport 
Like sparkling fireflies on the wing ; 

But thence, when love had touched her soul. 

To nature and to truth she stole. 


From din, and pageantry, and strife, 

’Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains. 
She treads the paths of lowly life. 

Yet in a bosom-circle reigns. 

No fountain scattering (jiamond-showers, 

But the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 

Asjnrati<fm of Youth. 

Higher, higher, will we climb, 

Up the mount of glory, 

That our names may live through time 
In our country’s story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls, 

He who conquers, he who falls ! 

Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil, 

Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward, will we press 
Through the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty. 

Minds are of supernal birth, 

Let us make a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer, then we knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

Where our fireside comforts sit. 

In the wildest weather ; 

Oh, they wander wide who roam, 

^For the joys of life, from home. 

Nearer, dearer bands of love 
Draw our souls in union. 

To our Father’s house above. 

To the saints’ communion ; 

Thither every hope ascend, 

There may aU our labours end. 

The Common Lot 

Once, in the flight of ages past. 

There lived a man : and who was he ? 

Mortal ! howe’er thy lot be cast. 

That man resembled thee. 

•Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 

His name has perished from the earth. 

This trath survives alone : 

That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear i 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 

The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 

We know tlmt these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by alL 

He sufiered-— but his pangs are o’er ; 

Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends — ^his friends are now no more ; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 

He loved — but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

Oh, she was fair ! but nought could save 
Her beauty firom the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seal 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; . 

He was — whatever thou hast been j ' 

He is— what thou shalt be. 

- . iff 
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Here woman reigns 5 the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life I ' 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie | 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found I 
Art thou a man ? — a. patriot ? — ^look around ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, .moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life, and light. 

To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw. 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they. flew. 

The annals of the human race. 

Their ruins, since the world b^;an. 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this — ^there lived a man I 


THE HON. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 

The Hon. William Robert Spencer (1770- 
1834) published occasional poems of that descrip- 
tion named vers de soditi^ whose highest object is 
to gild the social hour. They were exaggerated in 
compliment and adulation, and wittily parodied 
in the Rejected Addresses, As a companion, Mr 
Spencer was much prized by the brilliant circles 
of the metropolis ; but, if we may credit an anec- 
dote told by Rogers, he must have been heartless 
and artificiaL Moore wished that Spencer should 
bail him when he was in custody after the affair of 
the duel with J effrey. ‘ Spencer did not seem much 
inclined to do so, remarking that he could not well 
go out, for it was already twelve d clocks and he 
had to be dressed by four^ Spencer, falling into 
pecuniary difficulties, removed to Paris, where he 
died. His poems were collected and published in 
1835. Mr Spencer translated the Leonora of Biirger 
with great success, and in a vein of similar exceb 
lence composed some original ballads, one -of 
which, marked by simplicity and pathos, we 
subjoin; 


Prayer, 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
llje falling of a tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but (SkI is near." 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublunest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath. 
The Christian’s native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of death r 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice 
Returning from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoic^ 
And say, ‘Behold, he prays I ’ 

The saints in prayer appear as one 
In wo^ and deed, and mind, 

When with the Father and his Son 
Thdr fellowship th^ find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone: 
The; Holy Spirit pleads j 

And Jesu^ on the eternal throne. 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 
Lord, teach us how to pray ! 


Beth Gdert, or the Grave of the Greyhouftd, 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerily smiled the mom ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound. 
Obeyed Llewel)ni’s hom. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer : 

* Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s hom to hear. 

Oh, where doth faithful GMert roamj 
The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave — a. lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ? ’ 

’Twas only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 

He watched, he served, he daeered his lord. 
And sentinelled his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 

Rut now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries I 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 

For G^eit was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His traant Gelert he espied, 


Rime, 

There is a land, of evej7 land the prid^ 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, trath, 
Time-tutored and love-eacalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose cyt eamlores 
The wealthiest isles, the most endianting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul. 

Touched by remembr^ce, trembles to that pole 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grac^ 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremdy blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 



HEHRT I^OTTEELI,, 


Bttt> wli^ he gained Ms castle-dcwiv 
w^hast the chietaiE stood ; ' 

The hound all o^er was smeared with gore | 
His lips, Ms fangS; ran hhxxl 

Llewelyn'gazed with fierce sniprise j 
Umi^ such looks to meet,. 

His favourite 'checked Ms joyful 
And crouched, and licked Ms 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed, 

' 'And ;OE went G61ert too ; 

And: still, where’er Ms eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 

Overturned Ms infant’s bed he found. 

With blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent 

He called Ms child — ^no voice repHed-*- 
He searched with terror .wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child. 

• Hell-hound ! my child ’s by thee devoured,’ 
The frantic lather cried ; 

And to the hilt Ms vengeful sword 
He plunged in G^ert’s side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 

But still Ms G^lert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart 

Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell. 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear Ms infant’s cry ! / . ' .-r ff 

/ y 4 

Concealed beneath a tumbled^^yip^ 

His hurried search had mi|^e^: 

All glowing from his rosy sl€pp| ^ 

The ch:erub boy he^kissedl I 

Nor scathe had he, nor hann^^r dread. 

But, the same couch beneatn^- g 

3Lay a gaunt wolf, all tom and 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe; 

* Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
TMs heart shall ever rue.’ 

And now a gallant tomb they rrise, 

With costly sculpture decked ; 

And marbles storied with Ms praise 
Poor GSlert’s bones protect. 

Th^re, never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester unmoved ; 

There, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 

And there he hung his horn and spear, 

And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor G^lert’s dying yell 

And, till great Snowdon’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated ^ot shall hold 
The name of ' GBert’s Grave/ 


Too late t stayed— forgive ike crime f " , 

• Unhcided flew the hours ; 

How noiseless falls the foot of Timej 
That only treads on flowers I 

What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass. 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 

That dazzle as they pass I 

Oh, who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness briigs, 

When birds of Paradis have lent 
Their plumage for his wings I 

Sianms, 

When midnight o’er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 

When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 

And nought is wakeful but the dead : 

No bloodless shape my way pursues, 

No sheeted ghost my couch annoys ; 

Visions more sad my fancy views. 

Visions of long-departed joys 1 

The shade of youthful hope is there, 

That lingered long, and latest died ; 

Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honours by Ms side. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were FriendsMp, Truth, and Love I 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die, 

Since lifeless to my heart ye prove ! 

:^^ese last two verses, Sir Walter Scott, who 
and esteemed Spencer, quotes in his diary, 
timing them ‘ fine lines,’ and expressive of his 
i feelings amidst the wreck and desolation of 
fortunes at Abbotsford. 


HENRY LUTTRELL. 

Another man of wit and fashion, and a pleasing 
versifier, was Henry Luttrell (1770-1851), 
author of Advice to Julia: a Letter in JRkyme, 
1820, and Crockford House^ 1 S 27 , Mr LuttreE 
was a favourite in the circle of Holland House ; 
‘none of the talkers whom I meet in London 
society,’ said Rogers, ‘can slide in a briUiant 
thing with such readiness as he does.’ The 
writings of these witty and celebrated conversa- 
tionists seldom do justice to their talents, but 
there are happy descriptive passages and touches 
of light satire in LuttreE’s verses. Rogers used 
to quote an epigram made by his friend on the 
celebrated vocalist. Miss Tree : 

On tMs tree when a nightingale settles and sings, 
The tree wiU return her as good as she brings. 

LuttreE sat in the Irish parliament before the 
Union. He is said to have been a natural son of 
Lord Carhampton. The foEowing are extracts 
from the Advice to Julia : 

London in Autumn, 

’Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat 
As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits 
Attemate, blows and intermits* 

iSX 
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For short-liv^ green, a russet brown 
Stains ever^^thering shrub in town* 
Darkening in clouds arise 

Th’ Egypt plagues of dust and flies 

At rest, in lotion — ^forced to roam 
A^broad, or % remain at home. 

Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions — * Be ye hot 1 ’ 

Day is intolerable — Night 
As close and suffocating quite ; 

And still the mercury mounts higher. 
Till London seems a^ain on fire. 


SAYERS-^HEIEH MARIA, , WILLIAMS. ' , ' 

other minor poets of considerable nierit 

at the beginning of this period, were read and 
admired by poetical students and critics, who have 
affecboMtely preserved their names, though the 
works they praised are now forgotten. Dr Frank 
Sayers of Norwich (1763-1817) has been spe- 
cially commemorated by Southey, though even 
in 1826 the laureate admitted that Sayers was 
out of date.’ The works of this amiable physi- 
GiM consisted of Dramatic Sketches of the Ancient 
Northern Mythology, 1790; Disquisitions, Meta, 
physical at^ Literary, 1793 ; Nugee Poeticce, 1803 ; 
Mucellanies,!^'^', &c. The works of Sayers were 
coUected Md republished, with an account of his 
hfe, by William Taylor of Norwii^ in 1823. 

Helen Maria Williams (1762-1827) was very 
^ly in life introduced to public notice by Dr 
Kippjs, who recommended her first work, Edwin 
andElJHda (1782), She went to reside in France, 
imbibed republics opinions, and was near suffer- 
with the Girondists during the tyranny of 
Robespierre. She was a voluminous writer both 
in prose and verse, author of Letters from France, 
Ravels tti Switzerland, Narrative of Events in 
^ance, E^espondence of Louis XVL, with 
I Oi^atum, &C. In 1823 she collected and re- 
publi^ed her poems. To one of the pieces in 
this edition she subjoins the following note: 
con^enpe the sonnets with that to Hope, from a 
predilection in its favour, for which I have a proud 
reason : it is that of Mr Wordsworth, who lately 
honoured me with his visits while at Paris, having 
repeated it to me from memory, after a lapse of 
many years.* ^ 

Smna to Hope, 

Oh, evCT skilled to wear the form we love ! 

To bid the shapes of fear.’and grief depart ; 

gentie Hope ! with one gay smile remove 
The lasting s^ness of an aching heart 
Thy voice, benign enchantress I let me hear ; 

Say that for me some pleasures yet shall bloom, 

Tl^ Fancy’s radiance. Friendship’s precious tear, 

_ Shall soften, or shall chase, misfortune’s gloom, 
come not glowing in the dazzling ray, 

^ivhich once with dear illusions charmed my eye, 

Qh, strew no more, sweet flatterer ! on my way 
flowers I fondly thought too bright to die ; 
Wsions less fair will soothe my pensive breast, 

HENRY GAIXY KNIGHT. happiness, but longs for rest I 

Some Eastern tales in the manna- and measure 

Byron were written by an accomplished man of hunt. 

^e"“^fof Hunt, a poet and essay- 

iblishedini 8 i 6 . Thiswas’folloired byPArajil^ and descriptive, not the intense 

Grecian Tale, and Alashtar an ArabioM. fw°v!’ §°“^hgate, in Middlesex, 

17. Mr I9,.i784- His father was a West Indian 

anniial in slthynia. Though evincing 00^’ Ameri^? Pennsylvania at tire time of the 
1 taste and co^ess in Ae ddSK epioused the British interest 

istem manners — for Mr Knieht had waroth, that he had to leave the 

ese poems f ^ old. He 

m ^ ^ took orders in the Church of Ene-land. and 


7 %e November Fog of Loitdon, 

First, at the dawn of lingering day. 

It rises of an ashy gray j 

Then deepening with a sordid stain 

Of yellow, like a lion’s mane. 

Vapour importunate and dense. 

It wars at once with every senses 
The ears escape not. All around 
Returns a dull unwonted sound. 

Loath to stand still, afraid to stir. 

The chilled and puzzled passenger, 

Oft blundering from the pavement, fails 
To feel his way along the rails ; 

Or at the crossings, in the roll 
Of every carriage dreads the pole. 

Scarce an eclipse, with pall so dun, 

Blots from the face of heaven the sun. 
But soon a thicker, darker doak 
Wraps all the town, behold, in smoke, 
Which steam-compelling. tr^e disgorges 
From all her furnaces and forges 
In pitchy douds, too dense to rise, 
Descends rejected from the skies ; 

Till struggling day, extinguished quite, 
At noon gives pkee to candle-light. 

O Chemis^, attractive maid, 

Descend, in pity, to our aid : 

Come with thy all-pervading gases, 

Thy crudbles, retorts, and glasses, 

Thy fearfid energies and wonders. 

Thy dazzling lights and mimic thunders ; 
Let Carbon in thy train be seen. 

Dark Azote and fair Oxygeu, 

And Wollaston and Davy guide 
The car that bears thee, at thy side. 

If any power cp, any how, 

Abate these nuisances, ’tis thou ; 

see, to aid thee, in the blow, 

The bill of Michael Angelo j 

Oh join — success a thing of course is 

Thy heavenly to his mortal forces ; 

A^e all chimneys chew the cud 
Like hungry cows, as chimneys should I 
And since ’tis only smoke we draw 
Within our lungs at common law, 

Into thm thirsty tubes hQ sent 
Fresh air, by act of parliament 
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some time tutor to the nephew of Lord Chandos, 
near Southgate. His son — ^who was named after 
his father’s pupih Mr Leigh— was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he continued till his 
fifteenth year. ‘ I was then/ he says, * first deputy 
Grecian ; and had the honour of going out of the 
school in the same rank, at the same age, and 
for the same reason as my friend Charles Lamb. 
The reason was, that i hesitated in my speech. 
It was understood that a Grecian was bound to 
deliver a public speech before he left school, and 
to go into the church afterwards ; and as I could 
do neither of these things, a Grecian I could not 
be.’ Leigh was then a poet, and his father collected 
his verses, and published them with a large list 
of subscribers. He has himself described this 
volume as a heap of imitations, some of them 
clever enough for a youth of sixteen, but absolutely 
worthless in every other respect. In 1805, Mr 
Hunt’s brother set up a paper called The News^ 
and the poet went to live with him, and write the 
theatrical criticisms in it Three years afterwards, 
they established, in joint-partnership, The Ex- 
aminer^ a weekly journal conducted with distin- 
guished ability. The poet was more literary than 
political in his tastes and lucubrations ; but un- 
fortunately, he ventured some strictures on the 
prince-regent, terming him ‘ a fat Adonis of fifty,’ 
with other personalities, and he was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. The poet’s captivity 
was not without its bright side. He had much 
of the public sympathy, and his friends — Byron 
arid Moore^ being of the number— were attentive 
in their visits. One of his two rooms on the 
* ground-door ’ he converted into a picture^ue 
and poetical study : ‘I papered the walls with a 
trellis of roses ; I had the ceiling coloured with 
clouds and sky ; the barred windotvs wete screened 
’with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases 
were set up, with their busts and flowers, and a 
pianoforte made its appearance, ijerhaps there was 
not a handsomer room on that side the water.' I 
took a pleasure, when a stranger, knodked at the 
door, to s^ him come in ?md stare about him. 
The^ surprise on issuing from the Borough, and 
passing through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. . 
Charles Lamb declared there was no other- such 
room except in a fairytale. But I had another 
surprise, which was a garden. There was a little 
yard outside railed off from another belonging to 
the neighbouring ward. This yard I shut in with 
green palings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered < 
it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and 
even contrived to have a grass-plot. The earth 
2 filled with flowers and young trees. There was 
an apple-tree from which we managed to get a 
pudding the second year. As to my flowers, they 
were allowed to be perfect. A poet from Derby- 
shire [Mr Moore] told me he had seen no such 
heart’s-ease. I bought the Pamaso Italiano while 
in prison, and used often to think of a passage in 
it, while looking at this miniature piece of horti- 
culture : 

Mio picciol orto* 

A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato. — ^B alui. 

My little garden, 

To me thou’rt vineyjudj field, and wood, and meadow. 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In autumn, my trellises were 
hung with scarlet runners, which added to fhe 


flowery investment I used to shut my eyes in 
my arm-chair, and affect to think myself hundreds 
of miles off. But my triumph was in issuing forth 
of a morning. A wicket out of the garden led into 
the large one belonging to the prison. The latter 
was only for vegetables, but it contained a cherry- 
tree, which I twice saw in blossom.’ * 

This is so interesting a little picture, and so fine 
an example of making the most of adverse circum- 
stances, that it should not be omitted in any life 
of Hunt. The poet, however, was not so well fitted 
to battle with the world, and apply himself steadily 
to worldly business, as he was to dress his garden 
and nurse his poetical fancies. He fell into difli- 
cuities, from which he was never afterwards wholly 
free. On leaving prison, he published his Story 
of Rimini^ an Italian tale in verse, containing some 
exquisite lines and passages. The poet subse- 
quently altered considerably, but without 

improving it He set up a small weekly paper. 
The Indicator^ on the plan of the periodical 
essayists, which was well received. He also 
gave to the world two small volumes of poetry, 
Foliage y and The Feast of the Poets. In 1822, 
Mr Hunt went to Italy to reside with Lord ^ 
Byron, and to establish The Liberaly a crude and 
violent melange of poetry and politics, both in 
the extreme of liberalism. This connection was 
productive of mutual disappointment and dis- 
gust. The Liberal did not sell ; Byron’s titled and 
aristocratic friends cried out against so plebeian a 
partnership ; and Hunt found that the noble poet, 
to whom he was indebted in a pecuniary sense, 
was cold, sarcastic, and worldly-minded. Still 
more unfortunate was it that Hunt should after- 
wards have written the work. Lord Byron and Some 
of his Contemporaries (i82S)y in which his dis- 
appointed feelings found vent, and their expression 
was construed into ingratitude. His life was spent 
in struggling with influences contrary to his nature 
and poetical temperament. In 1835, produced 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen — poetical de- 
nunciation of war. In 1840, he greeted the birth 
of the Princess-royal with a copy of verses, from 
which we extract some pleasing lines : 

Behold where thou dost lie, 

Heeding nought, remote or nigh ! 

Nought of all the news we sing 
Dost thou know, sweet ignorant thing; 

Nought of planet’s love nor people’s ; 

Nor dost hear the giddy steeples 
Carolling of thee and thine, 

As if heaven had rained them wine; 

Nor dost care for all the pains 
Of ushers and of chamberlains. 

Nor the doctor’s learned looks, 

Nor the very bishop’s books, 

Nor the lace that wraps thy chin. 

No, nor for thy rank a pin. 

E’en thy father’s loving hand 
Nowise dost thou understand, 

When he makes thee feebly grasp 
His finger with a tiny clasp ; 

Nor dost thou know thy very mother’s 
Balmy bosom from another’s. 

Though thy small blind eyes pursue it ; 

Nor the arms that draw thee to it ; 

Nor the eyes that, while they fold thee, 

Never can enough behold thee! 

In the same year Hunt brought out a drama, 

• Lord Byron and Somp qflm Coniemj^ariis. 
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A Legend of Florence^ and in 1S43 a narrative 
poem,‘ The Palfrey, His poetry, generally, is 
marked by a profusion of imagery, of sprightly 
fancy, and animated description. Some quaint- 
ness and affectation in his style and manner 
fixed upon Mm the name of a Cockney poet ; but 
his studies had lain chiefly in the elder writers, 
and he imitated with success the lighter and. 
more picturesque parts of Chaucer and Spenser. 
Boccaccio, and the gay Italian authors, appear 
Mso to have been among his favourites. Sis prose 
essays have been collected and published under 
the title of The Indicator and the Companion^ a 
Miscellany for the Fields and ike Fireside, They 
are deservedly popular — full of literary anecdote, 
poetical feeling, and fine sketches both of town 
and country life. Other prose works were published 
by Hunt, including Sir Ralph Esher^znovtl (1844); 
The Town (1848) ; Autobiography and Rendnis- 
cences (1850) ; The Religion of the Heart (1853) ; 
Biographical and Critical Notices of Wycherley^ 
Congreve^ Vanbrugh^ and Farquhar (iZ^s) 1 
Old Court Suburb (i^SS) I with several volumes of 
selections, sketches, and critical comments. The 
egotism of the author is undisguised \ but in all 
Hunt’s writings, his peculiar tastes and romantic 
fancy, his talk of books and flowers, and his love 
of the domestic virtues and charities — ^though he 
had too much imagination for his judgment in 
the serious matters of life — ^impart a particular 
interest and pleasure to his personal disclosures. 
In 1847, the crown bestowed a pension of ;^2oo a 
year on the veteran poet He died August 28, 
1859. His soi^ Thornton Hunt, published a 
selection from his Correspondence (1862). 


Description of a Fountain, — Fromc ^ Riminil 

And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green. 
Clear and compact ; till, at its height o’emm. 

It shakes its loosening silver in the Sun 


Funeral of the Lavers in ^ RiminV 

The days were then at close of autumn — ^still, 

A little rainy, and, towards nightfall, chill ; 

There was a fitful moaning air abroad ; 

And ever and anon, over the road, 

The last few leaves came fluttering from the trees, 
Whose trunks now thronged to sight, in dark varieties. 
The people, who, from reverence, kept at home. 
Listened till afternoon to hear them .come ; 

And hour on hour went by, and nought was heard 
But some chance horseman or the wind that stirred. 
Till towards the vesper-hour ; and then, ’twas said. 
Some heard a voice, which seemed as if it read ; 

And others said that they could hear a sound 
Of many horses trampling the moist ground. 

Still, nothing came — till on a sudden, just 
As the wind opened in a rising gust, 

A voice of chanting rose, and, as it spread, 

They plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 

It was the choristers who went to meet 

The train, and now were entering the first street 

Then turned aside that city, young and old, 

And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow rolled. 

But of the older people, few could bear 
To keep the window, when the train drew near | 

And all felt double tenderness to see 
The bier approacMng, slow and steadily, 

On which those two in senseless coldness lay. 

Who but a few short months — ^it seemed a day — 

Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind. 

In sunny manhood he — she first of womankind. 

They say that when Duke Guido saw them come 
He eloped his hands, and looking round the room. 
Lost ins old wits for ever. From the morrow 
None saw him after. But no more of sorrow. 

On that same night, those lovers silently 
Were buried in one grave, under a tree ; 

There, side by side, and hand in hand, they lay 
In the green ground ; and on fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrothed used to go there to pray.. 


May Morning at Ravenna, — From * Riminii 

The sun is up, and ’tis a mom of May, 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 

A mom, the loveliest which the year has seen, 

Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green 5 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light. 

And there ’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves' ate sharp, the distant hills look out ; 

A balmy bri^ness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke go^ dandng from the cottage trees ; 

And when yon listen, you may hear a coil 
Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene, in short — sky, earth, a^ sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that^ laughs out 
openly. 

’Tis nature^ full of spirits, waked and springing : 
The birds to the delicious time, are singing. 

Darting with freaks and snatches up and down. 
Where the light woods go seaward fn>m the town ; 
While happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 

And far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattered Kgh^ 

Come gleaming up, tme to the wished-for day. 

And chase the wMkling brine, and swirl into the bay. 

Already in the streets the stir grows loud. 

Of expectation and a bustling crowd. 

With feet and voice the gathering hum contends. 

The deep talk heaves, the ready laugh ascends ; 
Callings, and dapping doors, and curs unite. 

And shouts from mere exuber^ce of de%ht ; 

And armed l^ds, making important way, 

Gallant and grave, the loSs of holiday, 

And' noddir^ n^hbours, greeting as 4 hey run, 

And pilgrims, dmntmg m the morning sun. 


To T, L, H., Six Years Old^ during a Sickness, 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 

My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smootl^ off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shric 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness. 

Of fanded faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread mdnories for years. 

Sorrows I ’ve had, severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 

And calmly ’midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 

But when thy fir^ers press 
And pat my stooping hea^ 

1 cannot bear the gentl^ess^ 
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Mil fiist»bom of thy mother, 

■When life and hope were new. 

Kind pla3fTOate of thy brother, 

Thy sister, father, too ; 

My light, where’er I go, ■ 

My bird, when prison-bonnd, 

My hand-in-hand companion — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say ‘He has departed — 

‘ His voice ’ — ‘ has face ’ — ‘ is gone ; * 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

■ Yet feel we must bear on 5 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I fdit this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 

Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping t 
This silence too the whEe — 

Its very hush and oeeping 
Seem whispering us a smile : 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear. 

Like parting wings of seraphim, 

Who say, * We ’ve finished here.* 


Blest is the turf, serenely blest. 

Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest, 
Where life’s long journey turns to sleep, 
Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 

A little seJi, a few sad flowers, 

A tear for long-departed hours. 

Is all that feeling hearts request 
To hu^ their we^ thoughts to rest 
There shall no vain ambition come 
To lure them from their quiet home ; 
Nor sorrow lift, with heart-strings riven. 
The meek imploring eye to heaven ; 

Nor sad remembrance stoop to shed 
His wiinkles on the slumberer’s head ^ 
And never, never love repair 
T6 breathe his idle whispers there 1 


To Grasshopper and the Cricket, 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at feel of June, 

Sofe voice that ’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 

When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 

^d you, warm little housekeeper, who cl^ 

With those who think the candles come tod soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ? 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that bdohg, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, are 
strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in .thoughtful ears this natural song-— 

Indoors and out, summer and winter, Mnrth. 

Ahou Bm Adhem and the Angd, 

Abou Ben Adhem — may his tribe increase 1 — 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said ; ^ 

‘ What writest thou ? ’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered : ‘ The names of those who love the Lord,’ 


* And is mine one ?* said Abou. * Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still j and said : I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.* ^ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And shewed the names whom love of God had blest,. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest 

The above striking little narrative poem is 
taken from the Bibliotfitque OrientaU of DHer- 
belot 

JOHN CLARE. 

John Clare, one of the most truly uneducated 
of English poets, and one of the best of our rural 
describers, was bom at Helpstone, a village near 
Peterborough, in 1793. His parents were peasants 
I — his father a helpless cripple and a pauper. John 
I obtained some education by his own extra work 
i as a plough-boy ; from the labour of eight weeks 
lie gener^ly acemired as many pence as paid for 
a month’s schooling. At thirteen years of age he 
met with Thomson’s Seasons^ and hoarded up a 
shilling to purchase a copy. At day-break on a 
spring morning, he walked to the town of Stamford 
— six or, seven miles off-— to make the purchase, 
and had to wait some time till the shops were 
opened. This is a fine trait of boyish enthusiasm, 
and of the struggles of youthful genius. Returning 
to his native village with the precious purchase, 
as' he walked through the beautiful scenery of 
Burghley Park, he composed his first piece of 
poetry, which he called the Morning Walk, This 
was soon followed by the Evening Walk^ and 
some other pieces. A benevolent exciseniian in- 
structed the young poet in writing and arithmetic, 
and he continued his obscure but ardent devotion 
to his rural muse. In 1817, while working at 
Bridge Casterton, in Rutlandshire, he resolved on 
risldng the publication of a volume. By hard 
working day and night, he got a pound saved, 
that he might have a prospectus printed. This 
was accordingly done, and a Collection of Original 
Trifles was announced to subscribers, the price not 
to exceed 3s. 6d. ‘I distributed my papers,’ he 
says \ ‘but as I could get at no way of pushing 
them into higher circles than those with whom I 
was acquainted, they consequently passed off as 
quietly as if they had been still in my possession, 
unprinted and unseen.’ Only seven subscribers 
came forward 1 One of these prospectuses, how- 
ever, led to an acquaintance with Mr Edward 
Drury, bookseller, Stamford, and through this 
genrieman the poems were published by Messrs 
j Taylor and Hessey, London, who purchased them 
from Clare for £70, The volume was brought 
I out in January 1820, with an interesting well- 
written introduction, and bearing the title, Poents 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery^ by John 
. Clare^ a Northamptonshire Peasant The atten- 
tion of the public was instantly awakened to the 
. circumstances and the merits of Clare. The mag- 
azines and reviews were unanimous in his favour. 
In a short time he was in possession of a little 
fortune. The late Earl Fitzwilliam sent ;£^ioo to 
his publishers, which, with the like sum advanced 
by them, was laid out the purchase of stock ; 
the Marquis of Exeter allowed him an annuity of 
fifteen guineas for life; the Earl of Spenc^ a 
further annuity of ;^io, and various contributions 

were received from other noblemen and gentlemen, 

- 
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so that the poet had a permanent allowance of £y:> 
per annum. He married his ‘ Patty of the Vale,^ 
‘ the rosebud in humble life/ the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer ; and in his native cottage at 
Helpstone, with his aged and infirm parents and 
his young wife by his side — all proud of his now 
rewarded and successful genius— -Clare basked in 
the sunshine of a poetical felicity. The writer of 
this recollects with melancholy pleasure paying 
a visit to the poet at this genial season in compmy 
with one of his publishers. The humble dwelling 
wore an air of comfort and contented happiness. 
Shelves were fitted up filled with books, most of 
which had been sent as presents. Clare read and 
liked them all ! He took us to see his favourite 
scene, the haunt of his inspiration. It was a low 
fail of swampy ground, used as a pasture, and 
bounded by a dull rushy brook, overhung with 
willows. Yet here Qare strayed and mused de- 
lighted. 


buoyant in the midst of labour and hardship | and 
his imagery, drawn directly from nature, is various 
and original. Careful finishing could not be ex-* 
pectedfrom the rustic poet, yet there is often a fine 
delicacy and beauty in his pieces. In grouping 
and forming his pictures, he has recourse to new 
and original expressions — as for example : 


Flow on, thou gently plashing stream, 
O’er weed-beds wild and rank ; 
Delighted I Ve enjoyed my dream 
Upon thy mossy bank ; 
Bemoistening many a weedy stem, 

I Ve watched thee wind so clearly. 
And on thy bank I found the gem 
That mices me love thee dearly. 


In 1821 Clare came forward again as a poet. His 
second publication was entitled Village 

Minstrel and other Poems, in two volumes. The 
first of these pieces is in the Spenserian stanza, 
and describes the scenes, sports, and feelings of 
rural life— the author himself sitting for the por- 
trait of Lubin, the humble rustic who * hummed 
his lowly dreams 


Far in the shade where poverty retires.’ 


Brisk winds the lightened branches shake 
By pattering, plashing drops confessed % 
And, where oaks dripping shade the lake, 
Paint crimping dimples on its breast 


One of his sonnets is singularly rich in this vivid 
word-painting : 


Sonnet to the Glow-worm* 


Tasteful illumination of the night. 

Bright scattered, twinkling star of spangled earth I 
Hail to the nameless coloured dark and light, 

The witching nurse of thy illumined birth. 

In thy still hour how dearly I delight 
To rest my weary bones, from labour free ; 

In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight. 

To sigh day’s smothered pains ; and pause on thee. 
Bedecking dangling brier and ivied tree. 

Or diamonds tipping on the grassy spear ; 

Thy pale-faced glimmering light I love to see. 
Gilding and glistering in the dew-drop near : 

O still-hour’s mate I my easily heart sobs free, 
While tiny bents low bend wi 3 i many an add^ tear. 


The delicacy of some of his sentimental verses, 
mixed up in careless profusion ,with others less 
correct or pleasing, may be seen from the follow- 
ing part of a ballad, The Fate of Amy : 


The descriptions of scenery, as well as the expres- 
sion of natural emotion and generous sentiment 
in this poem, exalted the reputation of Clare as 
a true poet. He afterwards contributed short 
pieces to the annuals and other periodicals, 
marked by a more choice and refined diction. 
The poet’s prosperity was, alas I soon over. His 
discretion was not equal to his fortitude : he 
speculated in farming, wasted his little hoard, and 
amidst accumulating difficulties, sank into nervous 
despondency and despair. He was placed an 
inmate in Dr Allen’s private lunatic asylum in the 
centre of Epping Forest, where he remained for 
about four years. He then effected his escape, 
but shortly jffterwards was taken to the Northamp- 
ton lunatic asylum, where he had to drag on a 
miserable existence of twenty more years. He 
died May 20, 1864- So sad a termination of his 
poetical career it is painful to contemplate. Amidst 
the native wild-flowers of his song we looked not 
for the deadly nightshade’ — and, though the 
examples of Bums, of Chatterton, and Bloomfield, 
were better fitted to inspire fear than hope, there 
was in Clare a naturally lively and cheerful tem- 
perament, and an apparent absence of strong and 
'^'^ngerous passions, that promised, as in the case 
Allan Ramsay, a life of humble yet prosperous 
and happiness. Poor Clare’s "muse 
jffsnring of English country-life. He 
ter of rustic scenes and occupa- 
^ every light and shade of his 
r and green lanes. His fancy was 


The flowers the sultry summer kills^ 
Spring’s milder suns restore ; 

But innocence, that fickle charm. 
Blooms once, and blooms no more. 


The swains who loved no more admire. 
Their hearts no beauty warms ; 

And maidens triumph in her fall 
That envied once her charms. 


Lost was that sweet simplicity j 
Her eye’s bright lustre fled ; 

And o’er her cheeks, where roses bloomed 
A sickly paleness spread* 


So fades the flower before its time, 
Where canker-worms assail ; 

So droops the bud upon its stem 
Beneath the sickly gale. 


What is Life? 


And what is Life ? An hour-glass on the run, 

A xmst retreating from the morning sun, 

A busy, bustling still-repeated dream. 

Its length? A minuted pause, a moment’s thought. 
And Happiness? A bubble on the stream. 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 


And what is Hope ? The puffing gale of morn. 

That robs each floweret of its gem — and dies ; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment’s thorn, 

Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 


And what is Death ? Is still the cause imfound ? 
That dark mysterious name of horrid sound ? 

Along and fingering sleep the weary crave. 
And Feax»? Where can’ its happiness abound? 
Nowhare at all, save heaven and the grave. 
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With joy— -and oft an unintrading guest, 

I watched her secret toils from day to day ; 

How true she warped the moss to form her nest. 

And modelled it within with wood and clay. 

And by and by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 

There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue : 

And there I witnessed, in the summer hours, 

A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 

Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky.* 


Then what is Life? When stripped of its disguise, 
A thing to be desired it cannot be ; 

Since everything that meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

’Hs but a trial all must undergo, 

To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 
That happiness vain man ’s denied to know. 

Until he ’s called to claim it in the skies. 


Summer Morning, 

®Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze, 

Or list the giggling of the brook ; 

Or, stretched beneath the shade of tree% 
Peruse and pause on nature’s book ; 

When nature every sweet prepares 
To entertain our wished delay — 

The images which morning wears, 

The wakening charms of early day I 

Now let ihe tread the meadow paths, 

Where glittering dew the ground illumes, 

As sprinkled o’er the withering swaths 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 

And hear the beetle sound his horn. 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh. 

Sprung from his bed of tufted com, 

A Imiling minstrel in the sky. 

First sunbeam, calling night away 
To see how sweet thy summons seems ; 

Split by the willow’s Wavy gray. 

And sweetly dancing on the streams. 

How fine the spider’s web is spun, 
UnnoticM to vulgar eyes ; 

Its silk thread glittering in the sun 
Art’s bungling vanity defies. 

Roaming while the dewy fields 
’Neath their morning burden lean, 

While its crop my searches shields. 

Sweet 1 scent the blossomed bean. 

Making oft remarking stops ; 

Watching tiny nameless things 

Climb the grass’s spiry tops 
Ere they try their gauzy wings. 

So emerging into light. 

From the ignorant and vain 

Fearful genius takes her flight, 

Skimming o’er the lowly plain* 


Firsi-iov/s Recollections, 

First-love will with the heart remain 
When its hopes are all gone by \ 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die : 

And joy’s first dreams will haunt’the mind 
With the shades ’mid which they sprung, 
As summer leaves the stems behind 
On which spring’s blossoms hung. 

Mary, I dare not call thee dear, 

I Sre lost that right so long ; 

Yet once again I vex thine ear 
With memory’s idle song. 

I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown. 

And burning blushes speak my shame, 

That thus I love thee on. 

How loath to part, how fond to meet, 

Had we two used to be ; 

At sunset, with what eager feet 
I hastened unto thee 1 
Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 
In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 

Now nine years’ suns have risen and set, 
Nor found us once together. 

Thy face was so familiar grown. 

Thyself so often nigh, 

A moment’s memory when alone, 

Would bring thee in mine eye ; 

But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace ; 

Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 

It wears a stranger’s face. 

When last that gentle cheek I prest, 

And heard thee feign adieu, 

I little thought that seeming jest 
Would prove a word so true 2 
A fate like this hath oft befell 
Even loftier hopes than ours ; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell. 

That ne’er can grow to flowers. 


The Frmrose^A Sonnet 

Welcome, pale primrose 2 startii^ up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
*Mid aeeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground I 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on the simny bank and wood’s warm side 2 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple son^ 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 
O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 


I Dofwnings of Genius, 

I In those low paths which poverty surrounds, 

1 The rough rude ploughman, off his fallow grounds — 
That necessary tool of wealth and pride — 

While moiled and sweating, by some pasture’s ride. 
Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s face ; 

Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes, 

The brook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles rise ; 

* Montgomery says quaintly but truly of this sonnet : ‘ Here 
have in miniature the history and geography of a thrush's nest 
so simply and naturally set forth, that one might dunk sud 
strains 

No more difficile 

Than for a blackbird 'tis to whistle. 

i But let the heartless critic who despises them try his own hanc 
either at a bird's nest or a sonnet like this ; and when he luu 
1 succeeded in making the one, he may have some hope of bcins 


The ThrusRs JVesl’-^A Sonnet 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a molehill, large and round, 

I heard from mom to mom a merry thrush 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
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And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, , eace of the author ; and Cumberland, besides 

He’ll pause and pick his shapM stone and shell : was too vain, too irritable and poor, to secure a 

Raptures the while his inward powers inflame, good list of contributors. Smith then became a 

^d joys delight him wtach he cannot name j constant writer in The Monthly Mirror— yfassA-a. 

Ideas picture pleasmg views to mmd, Henry Kirke White first attracted the notice oi 

For which his langup can no uttemnce fad ; ^ ^ ^ ^ jj world-^d S 

Increasing beauties, freshening on his Sight, ♦v.ie. ana in 

Unfold new charms, and witness more delight ; this work appeared a senes of poetical imitations, 

So while the present please, the past decay, entitled Horace m Lo 7 tdon^ the joint production 

And in each other, losing, melt away. James and Horace Smith. These parodies 

Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by, were subsequently collected and published in one 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not why ; volume in 1813, after the success of the Rejected 

And hums and mutters o’er his joys in vain, Addresses had rendered the authors famous. Some 

And dwells on something which he can’t explain. of the pieces display a lively vein of town levity 

The bursts of thought with which his soul’s perplexed, and humour, but many of them also are very 
bred one momefa rad are gone the next ; trifling and tedious. In one stanza, James Smith 

Yet stdl the heart will kmdfag sparks retain, has given a true sketch of his own tastes and 

And thoughts will nse, and Fancy stnye again. rhnr?ri-i»r • 

So have I marked the dying ember’s light, 

When on the hearth it fainted from my sight, Me toil and ease alternate share, 

With glimmering glow, oft redden up again, Books, and the converse of the fair 

And sparks crack brightening into life in vain ; (To see is to adore ’em) ; 

Still lingering out its kindling hope to rise, With these, and London for my home, 

Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies- I envy not the joys of Rome, 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the fluttering heart, The Circus or the Forum I 

Its painful pleasing feelings to impart ; 

Till by successless sallies wearied quite, To London he seems to have been as strongly 

The memory fails, and Fancy takes her flight : attached as Dr Johnson himself, ‘ A confirmed 

The wick, confined within its socket, dies, ^ metropolitan in all his tastes and habits, he would 

Borne down and smothered m a thousand sighs. often quaintly observe, that London was the best 

place in summer, and the only place in winter ; or 
JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. quote Dr Johnson's dogma: “Sir, the. man that 

Tampq c;\TTmw ^ VI J is thcd of London is tircd of existcnce.” At other 

amn W 1 ^ express his perfect concurrence 

Sfw ^ ^ T Mosley’s assertion, that in the country 

mS'ritiA Jpr always maddened with the noise of nothing ; 

sohcitor to the Board or laughingly quote the Duke of Queensbenys re- 
of Ordnance— a gentleman of learning and accom- joinder on being* told one sultrv dav in Sentpm 
plishments, whose latter years were gratifi her that Londof was exceedingly empty: ‘^Yes, 

hts two SOM, James ajid but it’s fuUer, than the country.’’ ’ He wwld no^ 
_ T, ] V It til® eldest, was educated at a perhaps, have gone quite so far as his old friend 

Essex, and was usually at the Jekyll, who used to say, that “ if compelled to live 
hf. pvf>r For this school-boy spot in the country, he would have the approach to his 

IfhuSl.r auction rarely suffer- house paved like the streets of London, and hire 

without navin*h O long interval to elapse a hackney-coach to drive up and down the street 

rcmeft^i7 re?-,lt,.H and wandering over the aU day long ; ” but he would relate, with great glee, 

sSd chnSn shewing the general conviction of his dis- 

!md niMin^A^f b?l vn^h V ^ f rambles like to ruralities. He was sitting in the library at 

are devoted to bi^ wm" f""” a country-house, when a gentleman, informing him 

^er the Imnle L Tb^“^? thelamily were all olt, proposed a quiet stroll 

Smith wM oS^fobt ? fb into the pleMure-grounds. StroU ! vfay, don’t 

nartnershin in due gouty shoe?” “Yes, but what then? 

?o the business as weft You don’t really mean to say that you have got the 

solicitor to the Ordm^e^ W'lb^ appointment of gout? I thought you had only put on that shoe 

the ridinilniis a ®®“®® °/ avoid being shewn over the improvements.” ’ • 

the drama and a ®-^® There is some good-humoured banter and exag- 

S^nnerf Sin1?h l^elme a geration in this dislike of ruralities; and accord- 

^eSin^n^,^nd!^ tbi f humonst ingly we find that, as Johnson found his way to 

fashionable*’rrit?^^*^H^f?rif^®° ^®^“®®’ remote Hebrides, Smith occasionally trans- 
have been rnntr?hn^d nJ'tbe'^^p pieces appear to ported himself to Yorkshire and other places, the 
esmblUhS hv rnw ““"“T seats of friends and noblemen. The 

afterwards me^^pd fnfn Rejected Addresses appeared in 1812, having 

solely calculated for thp hieing engaged James and Horace Smith six weeks, and 

dav- A seSn frnm feelings pf the proving ‘one of the luckiest hits in literature.’ 

sm’^ vohfmes will i^^bftfb^^^^^ papers m two The directors of Drary Lane Theatre had offered 
idnid SrwS for the best poetical address to 

journal established bv Cumberlanif ^ spoken on opening the new edifice ; and a 

Snip of Ibf *0 dramatist, casual hintfrom MrWird, secretary to the theatre, 

to his cptique^ The Review *^ 1 ™® ®“ffSOSted to the witty brothers the composition of 

fiulure. sirstS of publishtag naLs°w?^ niTeS^b^thP professedly com- 

unwise innovation, destn^ingequaiX Se^ ^ pnnapal authors of the day. The 

curioMty of the reader, and the critical independ- » mtok* prtBxed to Snath’s Cemn MmeOmta. 2 vois. iSji. 



ENGLISH L ITERATURE, JAMES AK0 HORACE SMITH 

Thy writings, where satire and moral unite, 

Must bring forth, the name of their author to light. 
Good and bad join in telling the source of their birth ; 
The bad own their Edge, and the good own their 
Worth. 

The easy social bachelor-life of James Smith was 
much impaired by hereditary gout. He lived tem- 
perately, and at his club-dinner restricted himself 
to his half-pint of sherry; but as a professed 
joker and ^diner-out/ he must often have been 
tempted to over-indulgence and irregular hours. 
Attacks of gout began to assail him in middle life, 
and he gradually lost the use and the veiy form of 
his limbs, bearing ail his sufferings, as his brother 
states, with ‘ah undeviating and unexampled 
patience.' One of the stanzas in his poem on Chig- 
weil displays his philosophic composure at this 
period of his life : 

World, in thy ever-busy mart 
I ’ve acted no unnoticed part — 

Would I resume it? O no ! 

Four acts are done, the jest grows stale | 

The waning lamps bum dim and pale. 

And reason asks — Cui bom t 

He held it a humiliation to be ill, and never com- 
plained or alluded to his own sufferings. He died 
on the 24th December 1839, sixty-five. Lady 
Blessington said : ‘ If James Smith had not been a 
witty man^ he must have been a great man! His 
extensive information and refined manners, joined 
to an inexhaustible fund of liveliness and humour, 
and a happy uniform temper, rendered him a 
fascinating companion. The writings of such a 
man give but a faint idea of the original ; yet in 
his own walk of literature James Smith has few 
superiors. Anstey comes most directly into com- 
petition with him ; yet it may be safely said that 


work was ready by the opening of the theatre, but, 
strange to say, it was with difficulty that a publisher 
could be procured, although the authors asked 
nothing for copyright. At length, Mr John Miller, 
a dramatic publisher, undertook the publication, 
offering to give half the profits, should there be 
any. In an advertisement prefixed to a late edition 
(the twenty-second !), it is stated that Mr Murray, 
who had refused without even looking at the manu- 
script, purchased the copyright in 1819, after the ^ 
book had run through sixteen editions, for /131. i 
The success of the work was indeed almost unex- 
ampled. The articles written by James Smith 
consisted of imitations of Wordsworth, Cobbett, 
Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, and a few travesties. 
Some of them are inimitable, particularly the 
parodies on Cobbett and Crabbe, which were also 
among the most popular. Horace Smith contrib- 
uted imitations of Walter Scott, Moore, Monk 
Lewis, W. T. Fitzgerald— whose Loyal Effusion 
is irresistibly ludicrous for its extravagant adulation 
and fustian— Dr Johnson, &c. The imitation of 
Byron was a joint effusion, James contributing the 
first stanza— the key-note, as it were— and Horace 
the remainder. The amount of talent displayed by 
the two brothers was pretty equal ; for none of 
James Smith’s parodies are more felicitous than 
that of Scott by Horace. The popularity of the 
Rejected Addresses seems to have satisfied the 
ambition of the elder poet. He afterwards con- 


Smith was still better paid for a trifling exertion 
of his muse ; for, having met at a dinner-party 
the late Mr Strahan, the king’s printer, then suffer- 
ing from gout and old age, though his faculties 
remained unimpaired, he sent him next morning 
the following d! esprit: 

Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 

The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body’s length, 

In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head. 

Mr Strahan was so much gratified by the compli- 


though, in a pecuniary sense, less lucky epigram 
on Miss Edgeworth : 

We every-day bards may ‘anonymous ’ sign — 

That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine. 
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how to make money, and does make it, and is still 
generous.' The poet also publicly expressed his 
regard for Mr Smith : 

Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 

Are all combined in H. S. 

This truly estimable man died July 12, 1849, 
seventy. Apart from the parodies, James Smith 
did nothing so good as Horace Smith's Address to 
ike Mummy ^ which is a felicitous compound of 
fact, humour, and sentiment, forcibly and originally 
expressed. 


A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 

Like Iris^ bow, down darts the painted hue, 
Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue. 


Old calico, torn silk, and muslin 

George Green below, with palpitating hand, 
Loops the last 'kerchief to the beaver's band 5 
Upsoars the prize; the youth, with joy unfeigned. 
Regained the felt, and felt what he regained, 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed hat 


The Bahy^s DehuU^By W. W, {tVordswortk} 

Spoken in the character of Nancy Lake, a girl eight years of 
age, who K drawn upon the stage in a child’s chaise by Samuel 
Hughes, her uncle s porter. 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New-Year’s Day; 

So in Kate Wilson's shop 
• Papa (he 's my papa and Jack's) 

Bought me, last week, a doU of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 

Jack 's in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his. 

So to my drawer he goes, 

Takes out the doll, and, O my stars I 
He pokes her head between the bars. 

And melts off half her nose I 

Quite cross, a bit of siring I beg, 

And tie it to his peg-top's peg, 

And bang, with might and main. 

Its head against the parlour-door : 

Oil flies the head, and hits the floor, 

And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him cry with rage and spite j 
Well, let him cry, it serves him right. 

A pretty thing, forsooth I 
If he to melt, all scalding hot. 

Half my doll's nose, and I am not 
To dmw his peg-top’s tooth I 

Aunt Hannah heard the window break, 

And criM : ‘ O naughty Nancy L^e, 

Thus to distress your aunt : 

No Dru]^ Lane for you to-day V 
Aijid while papa said : ‘ Pooh, she may I ' 

Mamma said : * No, she shan't I ’ 

Well, after many a sad reproach, 

They got into a hackney-coach, 

And trotted down the street. 

I saw them go : one horse was blind ; 

The tails of both hung down behind | 

Their shoes were on their feet 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to PentonviUe, 

Stood in the lumber-room : 

I wiped the dust from off the top. 

While Molly mopped it with a raoR 
And brushed it with a broom. 

My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 

Came, in at six to black the shoes 
(I always talk to Sam) : 

So what does he, but takes and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags, 

And leaves me where I am. 

My father’s walls are made of brick, 

But not so tall, and not so thick 
As th^ ; and, goodness me ! ^ 

My father's beams are made of wood. 

But nevar, never half so good 


77 ie Theatre* — By the Rev* G* C* \CrabbeI\ 

'Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six. 

Our long wax-candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean art. 

Start into light, and make the lighter start : 

To see red Pheebos through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Druiy Lane, 

While gradual parties fill our widened pit. 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. . , . 

What various swains our motley walls contain ! 
Fashion from Moorfields, honour from Chick Lane ; 
Bankers from Paper Buildings here resort. 

Bankrupts from Golden Square and Riches Court ; 
From tne Ha3anarket canting rogues in grain, 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water Lane ; 

The lottery cormorant, the auction shark. 

The full-price master, and the half price clerk ; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door, 

With pence twice five, they want but twopence more, 
Till some Samaritan the rivopence spares, 

And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs. 

Critics we boast who ne%r their malice balk, 

But talk their minds, we wish they 'd mind their talk; 
Big-worded bullies, who by quarrels live, 

Who give the Ue, and tell the lie they give ; 

« from St Mary Axe, for jobs so wary, 

for old dothes they 'd even axe St Mary ; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait ; 

Who oft, when our house lock up, carouse 
With tippling tipstaves in a lock-up house. 

Yet here, as elsewhere, 'chance can joy bestow. 
Where scowling fortune seemedto threaten woe. 

John Richard William Alexand^ Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 

But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 

Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs's shoes. 

Emanuel Jennings broi^ht his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter— a safe employ; 

In Holywell Street, St Pancras, he was bred— 

At number twenty-seven, it is said— 

Facing the pump, and near the Granby's head. 

He would have bound him to some shop in toum. 

But with a premium he could not come down ; 

Pat was the urchin’s name, a red-haired youth. 

Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than truth. 

Silence, ye gods ! to keep your tongues in awe, 

The muse shall tell an accident she saw. 

Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat ; 

But leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat ; 

Down from the gallery the beaver flew. 

And spumed the one, to settle in the two. 

How sl^ he act 7 Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but four? 

Or tili half-price, to save his shilling, wait, 

And gain ius hst again at half-past eight? 

Now, while his fem anticipate a thief 

John Mullins whimpers : * Take my handkerchief’ 

^ Thank you,’ cries Pat, *but one won't make a Hne.’ 
•Take mine,’ cried Wilson; ‘And,’ caried Stokes, *take 
mine,’ 




fojcts 
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What a laige floor I *tis like a town I 
The carpet, when they lay it down^ 

Won’t hide it, I ’ll be bound : 

And there ’s a row of lamps ; my eye I 
How they do blaze ! I wonder why 
' They keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 

And kept away ; but Mr Thing- 
Umbob, the prompter man, 

Gave with his hand my chaise a shove^ , 

And said : ‘ Go on, my pretty love | 

Speak to ’em, little Nan. 

^You’ve only got to curtsey, whisp- 
er, hold your chin up, laugh and lisp, 

And then you ’re sure to take : 

I Ve known the day when brats not quite 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night, 

Then why not Nancy Lake ? * 

But while I ’m speaking, where ’s papa? 

And where ’s my aunt ? and where ’s mamma? 

Where ’s Jack ? Oh, there they sit I 
They smile, they nod ; I Jll go my ways, 

And order round poor Billy’s chais^ 

To join them in the pit. | 

And now, good gentlefolks, I go | 

To join mamma, and see the shoW| 

So, bidding you adieu, 

I curtsey, like a pretty miss. 

And if you T1 blow to me a kiss, 

I ’ll blow a kiss to you. 

IB lows kisSf and exd, 

A Tale of Drury Lane. — By W. S. {ScoetJ 

As Chaos which, by heavenly doom, 

Had slept in everlasting gloom, 

Started with terror and surprise, 

When light first flashed upon her eyes J 
So London’s sons in night-cap woke, 

In bed-gown woke her dames, 

For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 

And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

‘ The playhouse is in flames.’ 

And lo I where Catherine Street extends, 

A fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window-pane : 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 

And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined drain ; 

Meux’s new brewhouse shews the lights 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell : 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The Ticket Porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 

And Richardson’s hotel. 

Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across the Thames’s gleaming tide, 

To distant fields the blaze was borne ; 

And daisy white and^hoary thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am. 

To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames frdm Drury’s mound, 

As from a lofty altar rise ; ^ 

It seemed that nations did conspire, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 

The summoned firemen woke at call, 

And hied them to their stations aff. 


Starting from short and broken snooze, 

Each sought his ponderous hobnailed shoes ; 

But first his worsted hosen plied, . 

Plush breeches next in crimson dyed, 

His nether bulk embraced ; 

Then jacket thick of red or blue. 

Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin, or copper traced. 

The engines thundered through the street. 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. . . . 

E’en Hig^nbottom now was posed, 

For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 

Without, within, in Mdeous show. 

Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters downward go. 

And never halloo * Heads below J ’ 

Nor notice give at all : 

The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 

Back, Robins, back I Crump, stand aloof! 

Whitford, keep near the walls ! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof. 

For, lo ! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls I 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 

Concealed them from the astonished crowd. 

At length the mist awhile was cleared. 

When lo ! amid the wreck upreared, • 

Gradual a moving head appeared. 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered. 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

* A Muggins to the rescue, ho 1 
And poured the hissing tide : 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain, 

For, rallying but to fall again, 

He tottered, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they loved so well? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire— 

His fireman’s soul was all on fire— 

His brother-chief to save ; 

But ah ! his reckless, generous ire 
Served but to share his grave ! 

’Mid blazing beams and scalding streams. 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight, o’erWhelmed him quite ; 

He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 

‘ Whitford and hlitford, ply your pumps ; 

You, Clutterbiick, come, stir your st^ps ; 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 

What are they feared on ? fools— od rot em . — 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

Address to the Mummy in BelzonHs Exhibition. 

By Horace Smith. 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a story!) 

In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
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Thou wilt hear nothing till the Jud^ent momingj 
When the great trump shall thnll the© with its 
warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endurCj 
If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 

Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 

Thou Vt standing on thy legs above-ground, mummy . 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us--for doubtless thou canst recollect— 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame? 

Was Cheops* or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to telUhe secrets of thy trade— 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played ? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest — if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinioned fiat, 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might teU us what those sightless orbs have seen, 
How the world looked when it was flesh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left it green j 
Or was it then so old, that history’s pages 
Contained no record of its early ages? 

Still silent, incommunicative elf J 
Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows ; 

But prithee tell us something of thyself ; 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 

Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen— what strange adventures num- 
bered ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above-ground, seen some strange muta- 
tions; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

. New worlds have risen — wt have lost old nations. 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 

When the ^at Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the p3rramids with fear and wcmder, 

When the gjgantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed. 

The naturepf thy private life unfold : 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And adown that dusky cheek have rolled : 
Have chUdren climbed those knees, and kissed tha 
' • , 

What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

, Statue of fek— immortal of the dead ! 

Imp^lmHe type of evanescence ! 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


JOHN WILSOH, 

Ma^, I hear the murmtiring of a thousand bees 
In that bright odorous honeysuckle waE 
That once inclosed the happiest family 
That ever lived beneath the blessed skies. 

Where is that family now ? O Isabel, 

I fed my soul descending to the grave. 

And all these loveliest rural images 
Fade, like waves breaking on a dreary shore ! 

Isa, Even now I see a stream of sunshine bathii^ 
The bright moss-roses roimd our parlour window I 
Oh, were we sitting in that room once more ! 

Magd, Twould seem inhuman to be happy there^ - 
And &th my parents dead. How could I walk 
On what I used to call my father's walk, 

He in his grave ! or look upon that tree, 

Each year so full of iblossoms or of fruit, 

Plant^ by my mother, and her holy name 
Graven on its stem by mine own infant hand s t 


feminine softness of cnaracter, oniy 

mssions/ says Jeffrey, 'with which Ms poetry is 
conversant, are the gentler sympathies of our 

tender compassion, confiding affection, 

and guiltless sorrow. From all these there results, 
along with a ' most touching and tranquillising 
sweetness, a certain monotony and languor, which, 
to those who read poetry for amusement merely, 
will be apt to appear like dullness, and must be 
felt as a defect by all who have been used to the 
variety, rapidity, and energy of the popular poetry 
of the day. Some of the scenes in the Cify of the 
PlagM are, however, exquisitely drawn, and his 
descriptions of lake and mountain scenery, though 
idealised by his imagination, are not unworthy of 
Wordsworth. The prose descriptions of Wilson 


From lines f ' To a Sle^ng Childl 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth. 

Whose happy home is on our earth ? 

Does human blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue 
That stray along thy forehead 
Lost 'mid a gleam of golden hair? 

Oh, can that light and airy breath 
St^ from a being doomed to death ; 

Those features to the ^ve be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or art thou, what thy form would secm^ 

The phantom of a blessed dream ? 

Oh that my spirit's eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy t 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 

Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven's God adoring t 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant's sleeping eye ! 

What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infent’s mind. 

Ere sin destroy or error dim 
The glory of the seraphim? 

Oh, vision fair, that I could be 
Again as young, as pure as thee ! 

“ Vain wish I the rMnbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm ; 

Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 
That paint the bird of Paradise. 

And years,, so fate hath ordered, roll 
Clouds o'er the summer of the souL . * » 

Fair was that face as break of dawn. 

When o'er its beauty sleep was drawn 
Like a thin veil that half-concealed 
The light of soul, and half-revealed. 

While thy hushed heart jwith visions wroughl^ 
Each trembling eyelash moved with thought, 
And things we dream, but ne'er can speak. 
Like clouds came floating o’er thy check, 

Such summer-douds as travel light, 

When the soul's heaven lies calm and bright | 
Till thou awok'st — ^then to thine eye 
Thy whole heart leapt in ccstpy ! 

And lovely is that heart of thine. 

Or sure these eyes could never shine 
With such a wild, yet bashful gle^ 

Gay, half-o'ercome timidity I 

Prom * Address to a WUdDeerl 

Magnificent creature ! so stately and hrigM 1 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight : 

For what hath the diild of the desert to dre^ . 
Wafdng up ids own mountains that fisur-beamingatt 


AHomeamongtheMountains.-^From*’ CUyofthePlaguel 
Magd AUCNE and IsABEX. 

Magdalene, How bright and fair that afternoon 
returns 

When last we parted I Even now I feel 
Its dewy freshness in my soul ! Sweet breeze 1 
That hymning Hke a spirit up the lake, 

Came thror^h the tali pines on yon little isle 
Across to us upon the vernal shore 
With a kind friendly greeting. Frankfort blest 
The unseen musician floating through the dr, 

And, smiling, said ; * Wild harper of the hill ! 

So mayst thou play thy ditty when once more 
This lake I do revisit/ As he spoke, 

Away died the music in the firmament. 

And unto silence left our parting hour. 

No breeze will ever steal from nature's heart 
So sweet again to me. 

Whate'er my doom 
It cannot be unhappy. God hath ^ven me 
The boon of resignation : I could die. 

Though doubtless human fears would cross my soul, 
Calmly even now ; yet if it be ordained 
That I return unto my native valley, 

And live with Frankfort there, why should I fear 

To say I might be happy— happier far 

Than I deserve to be. Sweet Rydal Lake I 

Am I again to visit thee ? to hear 

Thy glad waves murmuring afi around my soul? 

IsaM, Methinks I see us in a cheerful group 
Walking along the margin of the bay, 

Where our lone summer-house 

Magd, Sweet mossy cell ! 

So cool — so shady — silent and composed I 
A constant evening full of gentle dreams ! 

Where joy was felt like sadness, and our grief 
A melancholy pleasant to be borne. 

Hath the green linnet built her n^t this spring 
In her own rose-bush near the quiet door ? 

Bright solitary bird I she oft wiU miss 
Her human friends : our orchid now must be 
A wilderness of sweets, by none beloved. 

Isa, One blessed week would soon restore its beauty, 
Were we at home. Nature can work no wrong. 

The very weeds how lovely ! the confusion 
. ' sp^^ik bf brweSj.'' ,aad the de^ir. . 
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Or borne like a wMrlwind down on the vale ? 

Hail I king of the wild and the beautiful I— *hail ! 

Hail I idol divine ! — ^whom natufe hath borne 
O^er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the mom, 
Whom the pilgrim lone .wandering on mountain and 
moor, 

As the vision glides by him, may blameless adore : 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free, 

Are spread in a garment of glory oTet thee. 

Up I up to yon cliff I like a king to his throne I 
O’er the black silent forest piled lofty and ione-^ 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as tMne. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy 
breast, 

Lo ! the clouds in the depths of the sky are at rest ; 
And the race of the wild, winds is o’er on the hill ! 

In the hush of the mountains, ye antlers, lie still ' 
Though your branches now toss in the storm of delight, 
like the arms of the pine on yon shelterless height, 
One moment— thou bright apparition — delay ! 

Then melt o'er the crags, like the sun from the day* 

His voyage is o’er — as if struck by a spell, 

He motionless stands in the hush of the dell ; 

There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast, 

In the midst of his pastime enamoured of rest 
A stream in a clear pool that endeth its race — 

A dancing ray chained to one sunshiny place — 

A doud by the winds to calm solitude driven — 

A hurricane dead in the silence of heaven. 

Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee : 

Magnificent prison inclosing the free ; 

With rock waU-endrcled — ^with precipice crowned — 
Which, awoke by the sun, thou canst dear at a bound. 
’Mid the fern and the heather kind nature doth keep 
One bright spot of green for her favourite’s sleep ; 

And close to that covert, as clear to the skies 
When their blue depths are doudless, a little lake lies, 
Where the creature at rest can his image behold. 
Looking up through the radiance as bright and as bold. 

Yes : fierce looks thy nature e’en hushed in repose — 
In the depths of thy desert regardless of foes, 

Thy bold antlers call on the hunter afar, 

With a haughty defiance to come to the war. 

No outrage is war to a creature like thee ; 

The bugle-hom fills thy wild spirit with glee, 

As thou bearest thy neck on the wings of the wind, 

And the laggardly gaze-hound is toiling behind. 

In the beams of thy forehead, that glitter with death — 
In feet that draw power from the touch of the heath — 
In the wide raging torrent that lends thee its roar— 

In the cliff that, oaice trod, must be trodden no more — 
Thy trust— ’mid the dangers that threaten thy reign ; 
But what if the stag on the mountain be slam? 

On the brink of the rock — ^lo I he standeth at bay, 

Like a victor that falls at the close of the day— 

While the hunter and hound in their terror retreat 
From the death that is spumed from his furious feet ; 
And his last cry of anger comes back from the skies, 
As nature’s fierce son in the wilderness dies. 


Tiie sea-bird, with a wailing sound, 
AKghteth softly on a mound, 

And, like an image, sitting there 
For hours amid the doleful air, 

Seemeth to tell of some dim union. 

Some wild and mystical communion. 
Connecting with his parent sea 
This lonesome stoneless cemetery. 

This may not be the burial-place 
Of some extinguished kingly race, 

Whose name on earth no longer known, 
Hath mouldered with the mouldering stone. 
That nearest grave, yet brown with mould, 
Seems but one summer-twilight old ; 

Both late and frequent hath the bier 
Been on its mournful visit here ; 

And yon green spot of sunny rest 
Is waiting for its destined guest, 

I see no little kirk — ^no bell 
On Sabbath tinkleth through this dell 5 
How beautiful those graves and fair, 

That, lying round the house of prayer. 

Sleep in the shadow of its grace ! 

But death hath chosen this rueful place 
For his own undivided reign I 
And nothing tells that e’er again 
The sleepers will forsake their bed — 

Now, and for everlasting dead, 

For Hope with Memory seems fled ! 

Wild-screaming bird I unto the sea 
Winging thy flight reluctantly, 

Slow floating o’ei* these grassy tombs 
So ghost-like, with thy snow-white plumes. 
At once from thy wild shriek I know 
What means this place so steeped in woe ! 
Here, they who perished on the deep 
Enjoy at last unrocking sleep ; 

For Ocean, from his wrathful breast. 

Flung them into this haven of rest, 

Where shroudless, coffinless, they lie — 

’Tis the shipuTrecked seamen’s cemetery. 

Here seamen old, with grizzled locks. 
Shipwrecked before on desert rocks, 

And by some wandering vessel taken 
From sorrows that seem God-forsaken, 
Home-bound, here have met the blast 
That wrecked them on death’s shore at last ! 
Old friendless men, who had no tears 
To shed, nor any place for fears 
In hearts by misery fortified, 

And, without terror, sternly died. 

Here many a creature moving bright 
And glorious in full manhood’s might, 

Who dared with an untroubled eye 
The tempest brooding in the sky, 

And loved to hear that music rave, 

And danced above the mountain-wave^ 

Hath quaked on this terrific strand, 

All flung like sea-weeds to the land j 
A whole crew lying side by side. 
Death-dashed at once in all their pride. 

And here the bright-haired, fair-faced boy. 
Who took with him all earthly joy, 

From one who weeps both night and day 
For her sweet son borne far away, 

Escaped at last the cruel deep, 

In all his beauty lies asleep ; 

While she would yield all hopes of grace 
For one kiss of his pale cold face 1 
Oh, I could wail in lonely fear. 

For many a woful ghost sits here. 

All weeping with their fixed eyes I 
Aud what a dismal sound of sighs 


Lines written in a lonely Burlal-gr<mnd in the 
Highlands* 

How mournfully this burial-ground 
Sleeps ’mid old Ocean’s solemn sound. 

Who rolls his bright and sunny waves 
All round these deaf and silent graves I 
The cold wan light that glimmers here, 

The sickly wild-flowers may not cheer ; 

If here, with solitary hum. 

The wandering mountain-bee doth come, 
’Mid the pale blossoms short his stay, 

To brighter leav^ he booms away. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MRS HEMAl^R. 


Is mlisglmg witli the ^^entle roar 
Of smaii waves breaking on the shore 
While ocean seems to sport and play 
In mockery of its wretched prey I 


Sunday in England, 

How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow-paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascend- 
ing, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowedday 
The hall% from old heroic ages gray, 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low. 

Her father was a merchant; but, experiencing With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 

some reverses, he removed with his family to Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Wdes, and there the young poetess imbibed that Like a freed vernal stream. / may not tread 
love of nature which is displayed in ail her works. pathway-— to the feverish bed 

In her fifteenth year she ventured on publication. Of sickness Iwund ; yet, O my God I I bie^ 

Her first volume was far from successful ; but she Pf ^ j 

persevered, and in 1812 published anothe/, entitled To wiw 

he Dcndsiic Affection, and other Pocns. The ^ thankfulness. 

same year she was married to Captain Hemans.; This admirable woman and sweet poetess died on 
but the union does not seem to have been a happy the i6th of May 1835, aged forty-one. She was 
one. She continued her studies, acquiring several interred in St Anne’s Church, Dublin, and over 
languages, and still cultivating poetry. In 1818, her grave were inscribed some lines from one of 
Captain Hemans removed to Italy for the benefit her own dirges : 
of his health. His accomplished wife remained ^ ^ , r. , 

in England, and they never met again. In 1819, j^som of thy G^, 

iKt of Sir William Wallace. Next year she puV Dust to its narrour house beneath I 

hshed Sceptic, In June 1821, she obtained Soul to its place on high ! 

the prize awarded by the Royal Society of Litera- Th^ that have $een thy look in death, 

ture for the best poem on the subject of Dartmoor. No more may fear to die. 

Her next effort was a tragedy, the Vespers of 

Palermo^ which was produced at Covent Garden, A. complete collection of the works of Mrs 


successful In 1826, appeared her best poem, and m many respects exceUent, we do not think 
The Forest Sanctuary^ and in 1828, Records of that much of the poetry of Mrs Hemans will 
WoTnan, She afterwards produced Lays of descend to posterity. There is, as Scott hinted. 
Leisure Hours, National Lyrics, &c. In 1829 she ‘ too t^any flowers for the fruit more for the ear 
paid a visit to Scotland, and' was received with and fancy, than for the heart and intellect. Some 
great kindness by Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, and of her shorter pieces and her lyrical productions 
others of the Scottish literati. In 1830 appeared are touching and beautiful, both m sentiment and 
h^ Songs of the Affections, The same year she expression, 
visited Wordsworth, and appears to have been 

much struck with the secluded beauty of Rydal From * The Voice of Spring? 

Lake and Grasmere . j come, I come I ye have called me long, 

O vale and lake, within your mountain um I come o’er the mountains with light and song ; 

Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep ! Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth. 

Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 

Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

With light Elysian ; for the hues that steep By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

Your shores in meltii^ lustre, seem to float ^ , , , , . 4. a 

On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote— ^ breathed on the South, and the chestnut-flowers 

Isles of the blest— and in our memoty keep By thousands have burst from the forest-bowers : 

Their place with holiest hannonies. And the a^ncient grav^ and the fallen fanes, 

Are veiled with -WTeaths on Italian plains, 
Wordsworth said to her one day : ^ I would not But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

f Ve up the mists that spiritualise our mountains To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

r all the blue skies of Italy’ — an original and - , , 1 xwt. 

® The fisher is out on thi sunny sea, 

settled. The education - jjjg reindeer bounds o’er the pastures free, 
ot her faihily (five boys) occupied much of her And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

fame and attention. Ill health, however, pressed And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been, 

heavily on her, and she soon experienced a prema- 
ture decay of the springs of life. In 1834, ap- I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh, 

peared her little volume of Hymns for Childhood, called out each voice of the deep-Wue sky, 

and a collection of Sanes hnd Hymns of Ufe. from the night-bird s lay through the stariy time, 

was the following fine sonnet, dictated to her From the streams and founts I have loo^d the chain: 

brother on Sunday the 26th of April : They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 



They are flashing down from the mountain-brows. 
They are hinging spray on the forest boiigh%^ 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves* . 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 

Where the violets lie may now be your home. 

Ye of the rose-lip and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine — may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 

The waters are sparkling in grove and glen ; 

Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 

Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 

And Youth is abroad in my green domains. . • * 

The summer js hastening, on soft winds bome^ 

Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the com ; 

For me I depart to a brighter shore — 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the* loved who have left you dw^ 

And the flowers are not Death’s — fere ye well, fare- 
well 1 


The 'same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fdr sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in. sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, ’midst the forest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid — 

The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one. 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are dressed 
Above the noble slain : 

He wrapt his colours round his breast^^ 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers 

The last of that bright band, 

And parted thus they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee I 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cheered with song the hearth — 

Alas for love, if thou wert all. 

And nought beyond, O earth I 


The ffome$ of JEf^landL 

The stately Homes of England, 

How b^utifiil they stand ! 

Amidst their taU ancestral tree% 

O’er all the pleasant land 
The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by ni ght y 
What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy li^t ! 

There woman’s voice ^ws forth in son& 

Or childhood’s tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath-houis ! 

Sokmn, yet sweet, die church-beh’s chime 
A IT through their woods at mom ; 


BERNARD BARTON. 

Bernard Barton {1784-1849), one of the 
Society of Friends, published in 1820 a volume of 
miscell^eous poems, which attracted notice, both 
I for. their elegant simplicit ’ . - - 

feeling, and because they 
* The staple of the whole i 
Edinburgh Ri 

feelingly wrought out— and meditation, overshaded 
with tenderness, and exalted by devotion 1 but all 
terminating in soothing, and even cheerful views 
of the condition and prospects of mortality.’ Mr 
Barton was^ employed in a banking establishment 
at Woodbridge, in Suffolk, and he seems to have 
contemplated abandoning his profession for a 
literary life, Byron remonstrated against such a 
step. ‘ Do not renounce writing,’ he said, ‘ but 
never trust entirely to authorship. ' If you have a 
profession, retain it ; it wiU be, like Prior’s fellow- 
ship, a last and sure resource.’ Charles Lamb 
also wrote to him as follows : ^ Throw yourself on 
the world, without any rational pl^n of support 
beyond what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you ! Throw yourself rather, my dear 
sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock slap-dash head- 
long upon non spikes. If you have but five con- 
solatory minutes between the desk and the bed, 
make much of them, and live a century in them, 
rather than turn slave to the booksellers. They 
are Turks and Tartars when they have poor 
authors at their beck. Hitherto you have been at 
arm’s-length from them— come not within their 
grasp. I have known many authors want for 
bread— some repining, others enjoyingthe blessed 
security of a counting-house— all agreeing they 
had rather have been tailors, weavers — ^what not ?— 
rather than the things they were. I have known 
some starved, some go mac^ one dear friend 


.Be staple of the whole poems,’ says a critic in the 
* ‘ ^ "^.eviewfis description and meditation 

■description of quiet home scenery, sweetly and 


-uty, side by sid^ 
home with glee ; 
severed, frr and wid^ 
stream, and sea. 
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BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 


Mark, how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes^ 
Mimics the bow of day 
Arching in majesty the vaulted skies | 

Thence, in a summer-shower, 

Steeping the rocks around — Oh, tell me where 
Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair ? 

Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The streamlet flowing silently serene | 

Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives— itself unseen I 

It flows through flowery meads. 

Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse j 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that ohrshade it with their boughs. 
Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard : its low, plaintive tone, 

A dirge-like melody, 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sunshine bright j 
And ohr the pebbles leaps. 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 

May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allowed to plead ? 

What are the trophies gained 
By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 

To that meek wreath, unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life ? 

Niagara’s streams might fail, 

And human happiness be undisturbed ; 

But Egypt would turn pale, 

Were her stiM Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed I 


literaEy dying in a workhottse. Ob, you know not 
—may you never know— the miseries of subsisting 
t)y authorship F There is some exaggeration here. 
We have known authors by profession who lived 
cheerfully and comfortably, labouring at the stated 
sum per sheet as regularly as the weaver at his 
loom, or the tailor on his board ; but dignified with 
the consciousness of following a high and ennobling 
occupation, with all the mighty minds of past ages 
as their daily friends and companions. The bane 
of such a life, when fervid genius is involved, is its 
uncertainty and its temptations, and the iimosti 
invariable incompatibility of the poetical tempera- 
ment with habits of business and steady applica« 
tion. Yet let us remember the examples of Shaks- 
peare, Dryden, and Pope — all regular and con- 
stant labourers — and, in our own day, of Scott, 
Southey, Moore, and many others. The fault is ' 
more generally with the author than with the| 

E ublic, In the particular case of Bernard Barton, | 
owever, Lamb counselled wisely. He had not ; 
the vigour and popular talents requisite for market- j 
able literature ; and of this he would seem to have i 
been conscious, for he abandoned his dream ofj 
exclusive authorship. Mr Barton published several j 
volumes of poetry, The Widows Taie^ Devotional 
Verses, &c. A pension of ;i^ioo a year was awarded 
to him in his latter days. 


To the Evening Primrose^ 

Fair flower, that shunn’st the glare of day, 
Yet lov’st to open, meekly bold. 

To evening’s hues of sober gray, 

Thy cup of paly gold ; 

Be thine the offering owing long 
To thee, and to this pensive hour, 

Of one brief tributary song, 

Though transient as thy flower. 

I love to watch, at silent eve, 

Thy scattered blossoms’ lonely light, 

And have my inmost heart receive 
The influence of that sight. 

I love at such an hour to mark 

Their beauty greet the night-breeze chill, 
And shine, ’mid shadows gathering dark, 
The garden’s glory still. 

For such, ’tis sweet to think the while, 
When cares and griefs the breast invade, 
Is friendship’s animating smile 
In sorrow’s dark’ning shade. 

Thus it bursts forth, like thy pale cup, 
Glist’ning amid its dewy tears, 

And bears the sinking spirit up 
Amid its chilling fears. 

But still more animating far, 

If meek Religion’s eye may trace. 

Even in thy glimmering earth-bom star. 
The holier hope of Grace. 

The hope, that as thy beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day, 

So through the shadows of the tomb 
May break forth Mercy’s ray. 


Under the name of ^ Barry Cornwall,’ a new 
poet appeared in 1815, as author of a small 
volume of dramatic scenes of a domestic char- 
acter, written order to try the effect of a more 
natural style than that which had for a long time 
prevailed in our dramatic literature.’ The experi- 
ment was successful, chiefljr on account of the 
pathetic and tender scenes in the sketches. To 
this dramatic volume succeeded three volumes 
of poems — A Sicilian Story, Marctan Colonna, 
and The Flood of Thessaly, all published under 
the nom de flume of Barry Cornwall, which 
became highly popular. His next work was a 
tragedy, Mirandola, 1821, which was brought out 
at Covent Garden Theatre, the two principal p^s 
being acted by Macready and Charles Kemble. 
This also was successful. The subsequent pro- 
ductions of the poet were Effigies Poetica 
English Songs. The latter are perhaps the best 
of Barry Cornwall’s works, and the most likely to 
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London. In 1857 a windfall came to Mr Procter 
and to certain other poets. Mr John Kenyon, a 
wealthy West Indian gentleman, fond of literary 
society, and author of a Rkymed Plea for Toler-^ 
ance, left more than ;^i40,ooo in legacies to individ- 
uals whom he loved or admired. Included in this 
number were Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ^^4000 ; 
her husband, ;^65oo; and to Mr Procter also 
;^ 65 oo. 

Address to the Ocean, 

O thou vast Ocean I ever»sounding sea t 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily-laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this i no chance or 
RiifRes its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest- wakened air ; 

But o’er its vmtes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow : 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come. 

And pass like visions to their wonted home ; 

^d come again, and vanish ; the young Spring 
^oks e ver bright with leaves and blossoming ; 

AM Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
men the wild Autumn, vrith a look forlorn, 

^les in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 

Uh ! wonderful thou art, great element : 

A ? spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 
Is beautiful, ^d when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

A ^ t fbe sunlight at the evening hour. 

And heark^ to the thoughts thy waters teach—* 

Etermty— Eternity— and Power. 


And the white heifer lows, a nd passes on | 

The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 
Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 
To loiter there : and when the rising moon 
Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 
Red and dilated through the evening mists, 
And chequered as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro with the wind, I stay to listen 
And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Praying, comes moaning through the leaves, as 
For some misdeed. The story goes that some 
JN^lected girl— an orphan whom the world 
Frowned upon— once strayed thither, and 
thought 

Cast herself in the stream. You may have hea 
Of one Marcella, poor Nolina’s daughter, who 
F ell ill and came to want ?. No I Oh, she love 
A wealthy man who marked her not. He wed 
And then the girl grew sick, and pined away. 
And drowned herself for love. 


AnlnvccaMoutoPirds, 

chanee 1 pe<^Ie xrfmid mr, 

» I W j si^ep midst rocks, or on the mountain summits 
Lie down with the wild winds ; and ye who build 
Your homes amidst green leaves by grottoes cool | 
y® who on the flat sands hoaifd your <^ggs 
For suns to ripen, come I O phcenix rare f 
If death hath spared, or philosophic search 

Permit thee still to own thy haunted nest. 

Perfect Arabian — lonely nightingale I 
Dusk creature, who art silent all day long, 

But whra pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest 
Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs 
Until they waken. And thou, cuckoo bird. 

Who ^ the ghost of sound, having no shape 
Material, but dost wander far and near, 

Like untouched echo whom the woods deny 

Sight of her love— come all to my slow charm I 

Come thou, sky-climbing bird, wakener of mom. 
Who springest like a thought unto the sun, 

And from his golden floods dost gather wealth— 

Epithalamium and Pindarique song — 

And hearken to the Ihoueiits^ thv^^teiTt^ch— with it enrich our ears ; come all to me, 

TT. — / Beneath the chamber where my lady lies, 

And, in your several musics, whisper— Love ! 

Marcdia, The following are from Mr Procter’s collection 

It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 

inat r^ throughout the wood, there took a turn ... _ 

And widened r all its music died away, Ring Death, 

^ . , King Death was a rare old feUow, 

FnnL «1 Stream grew deeper. , There dark trees He sat where no sun could shine, 

7 ®^*’ shadowy pine, And he lifted his hand so yellow, 

Shook^fronl^tW at night And poured out his coal-black wine;. 

AM j melan^oly branches sounds Hurrah for the coal-black wine ! 

strange, for through the 

Thev 1 j 1 t , There came to him many a maiden 

Lik ^ methought, Whose eyes had forgot to shine, 

From its which the sad earth And widows with grief o’erladen, 

To Lrk V ^ of his coal-black wine. 

Lay like an armM .. V* The poet his fancied woes, 

With his tenacious leaf straws beauty her bloom returning, 

^loss that the SkThia W boughs, Like life to the fading rose. 

5 ^ with the current, and with riieSIt coal-black winel 

J or not a fidi abides there. The slim dLr a eyes dropped brint 

™rts as he ruffles with his shortened breath a i ^ yellow, 

pahting flies the unholv Dlar<» pieced them m Death’s black wine* 
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BRYAIJ WALLER PROCTER^ 

For tliat hope^s deep completion, Marian ! 

Let me see more of heaven. There — enough. 

Are you not weH, sweet girl ? 

Mar. O yes ; but you 

Speak now so strangely : you were wont to talk 
Of plain familiar things, and cheer me : now 
You set my spirit drooping. 

Amel. I have spoke 

Nothing but cheerful words, thou idle girl. 

Lpok, look, above I the canopy of the sky. 

Spotted vdth stars, shines like a bridal-dress : 

A queen might envy that so regal blue 
Which wraps the world o’ nights. Alas, alas I 
I do remember in my foUying days 
What wild and wanton wishes once were mine, 

Slaves — radiant gems — and beauty with no peer. 

And friends (a ready host) — ^but I forget 
I shall be dreaming soon, as once I dreamt. 

When I had hope to light me. Have you no son^ 
My gentle girl, for a sick woman’s ear ? 

There’s one I’ve heard you sing : ‘They said his e 3 ?e’— 
No, that ’s not it ; the words are hard to hit 
‘ His eye like the mid-day sun was bright 
Mar. ’Tis so. 

You ’ve a good memory. Well, listen to me. 

I must not trip, I see, 

AnieL I hearken. Now. 


The NigUs^ 

Oh, the Summer night 
Has a smile of light, 

And she sits on a sapphire throne | 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
Witi garlands of odour, 

From the bud to the rose o’er-blown I 

But the Autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 

And a step both strong and free % 

And a voice for wonder. 

Like the wrath of the thunder, 
When he shouts to the stormy sea I 

And the Winter night 
Is all cold and white, 

And she singeth a song of pain ; 

Till the wild bee hummeth, 

And the warm Spring cometh, 
When she dies in a dream of rain i 

Oh, the night brings sleep 
To the greenwoods deep, 

To the bird of the woods its nest ; 

To care soft hours, 

To life new powers. 

To the sick and the weary— -rest! 


Song, 

His eye like the mid-day sun was bright. 

Hers had a proud but a milder light, 

Clear and sweet like the cloudless moon : 

Alas ! and must it fade as soon ? 

His voice was like the breath of war, 

But hers was fainter — softer far ; ^ 

And yet, when he of his long love sighed. 

She kughed in scorn— he fled and died. 

Mar. There is another verse, of a different air. 

But indistinct — like the low moaning 
Of summer winds in the evening : thus it runs— 

They said he died upon the wave, 

And his bed was the wild and bounding billow ; 
Her bed shall be a dry earth grave : 

Prepare it quick, for she wants her pillow. 

ApteL How slowly and how silently doth time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes, 

And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 

He rises with the golden morning, calmly. 

And with the moon at night. ^ Methinks I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings. 
Floating for ever o’er the crowds of men. 

Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 

Lo ! I am here, and time seems passing on : 
To-morrow I shall be a breathless thing— 

Yet he will still be here ; and the blue hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world 
As though I were alive to welcome them. 

There ’s one will shed some tears. Poor Charles I 

Charles enters. 

Ch. I am here. 

Did you not call? 

Amel. You come in time. My thoughts 
Were full of you, dear Charles. Your mother— now 
I take that title— in her dying hour 
Has privilege to speak unto your youth. 

There ’s one thing pains me, and I would be calm. 
My husband has been harsh unto me — ^yet 
He is my husband ; and you ’ll think of this 
If any sterner feeling move your heart ? 

Seek no revenge for me. You will not ?— Nay, 

Is it so hard to grant my last request ? 

He is my husband : he was father, too. 


Song for Twilight 

Hide me, O twilight air I 
Hide me from thought, from care, 
From all things foul or fair, 

Until to-morrow ! 

To-night I strive no more ; 

No more my soul shall soar : 
Come, sleep, and shut the door 
’Gainst pain and sorrow I 

If I must see through dreams, 

Be mine Elysian gleams. 

Be mine by morning streams 
To watch and wander ; 

So may my spirit cast 
(Serpent-like) off the past, 

And my free soul at l^t 
Have leave to ponder. 

And shouldst thou ’scape control. 
Ponder on love, sweet soul ; 

On joy, the end and goal 
Of ^1 endeavour ; 

But if earth’s pains will rise 
(As damps will seek the skies), 
Then, night, seal thou mine eyes, 
In sleep for ever. 


Death of Amelia Wentwortlu 
Amelia— Marian. 

Marian^ Are you awake, dear lady? 

Amelia. Wide awake. 

There are the stars abroad, I see. I feel 
As though I had been sleeping many a day. 
What time o’ the night is it ? 

Mar. About the stroke 
Of midnight. 

Amel. Let it come. The skies <^lm 
And bright ; and so, at last, my spirit is. 
Whether the heavens have influence on the mind 
Through life, or only iu our days of death, 

I know not | yet, before, ne’er did my soul 
Look upwards with such hope of joy, or pine 
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Of the blue-eyed boy you were so fond of once. 

Do you remember how his eyelids closed 
When the first summer rose was opening? 

*Tis now two years ago — more, more ; and I — 

I now am hastening to him. Pretty boy I 
He was my only child. How fair he looked 
In the white garment that encircled him^ — 

'Twas like a marble slumber ; and when we 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 

I thought my heart was breaking — yet I lived : 

But I am weary now. 

You must not talk. 

Indeed, dear lady ; nay 

CA Indeed you must not. 

AfM/, WeU, then, I will be silent ; yet not so. 

For ere we journey, ever should we take 
A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them well, 

And teU them to take heed, and bear in mind 
Our blessings. So, in your breast, dear Charles, 

Wear the remembrance of Amelia, 

She ever loved you — ever ; so as might 
Become a motheris tender love— no more. 

Charles, I have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirty seasons : you have been 
A child to me for one-third of that time. 

I took you to my bosom, when a boy, 

Who scarce had seen eight springs come forth and Reading ; then rector of St Margaret’s, West- 
vanish. _ , , , minster ; and finally (1849) dean of St Paul’s. He 

You have a warm heart, Charles, and the base crowd died September 24, 1868. Dean Milman first 
Will feed upon it, if— but you must make appeared as an author in 1817, when his tragedy 

published. It was afterwards acted 
success at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1820 
AU that you wish-all ; but you cannot die he published a dramatic poem, 2 %^ Fa// of Jeru- 

And leave me? salem^ and to this succeeded three other gramas, 

Amd. You shall see how calmly Death Belshazzar (1822), The Martyr of Antioch (1822), 

Will come and press his finger, cold and pale, ^.nd Anne Boleyn (1826) ; but none of these were 

On my now smiling lip : these eyes men swore designed for the stage. He also wrote a narrative 

Were brighter than the stars that fill the sky, poem, Samor, Lord of the Bright City (1818]), and 

And yet they must grow dim : an hour severd smaller pieces. To our prose literature, 

BA Oh, no ! Milman contributed a History of the Jews, a 

No, no I oh, say not so I I cannot bear ^ History of Early Christianity^ a History of Latin 
To he^ you tatt thu^ Wdl you break my heart? Christianity, a History of St Paufs Cathedra/, a 

diUterary Essays, &c He edited an 
edition of Gibbon’s Rome, with notes and cor- 
OL Alas alas! rections, and an excellent edition of Horace. These 

Amel This fs valuable works. The taste and attainments of 

Not as I wish : you had a braver spirit Dean Milman are seen in his poetical works ; but 

Bid it come forth. Why, I have heard you talk lie wants the dramatic spirit, and also that warmth 

Of war and danger— Ah ! of passion and imagination which is necessary to 

vivify his laming and his classical conceptions. 

“Wentworth enters. His fame will ultimately rest on his histories. 

Mar, She ’s pale^speak, speak. «y t t ^ 

CA O my lost mother I-How I You here ? yerusalem before the Siege, 

Went, I am come THus, It must be— 

To pray her pa^on. Let me toudb her hand. And yet it moves me, Romans ! It confounds 

AmeHa ! she faints : Amelia I ^ [She dies. The cotmsel of my firm philosophy, 

Poor faded girl ! J was too harsh— unjust. That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass o’er, 

barren salt be sown on yon prgud city. 

She has left us. As on our olive-crownM hill we stand, 

t ^ fslse. Revive I Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

^ I l^istils from stone to stone with gentle motion. 

Mar, It IS in vain. As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 

CA Is It then so? My soul is side and faint | How boldly doth it front us ! how majestically I 

O mother, mo^er ! I — I cannot weep, j Like a luxurious vineyard, the hillside 

Oh for s<OTe blinding tears to dim my eyes, Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 

T 4 ^ death Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

mdeed, indeed stack her — so beautiful ; To the blue heavens. There bright and sumptuous 

bo wrpi^d, and never errii^ ; so beloved palaces, 

left to love ? ' With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

O Om iTOht beayen I if thou art calling now [ "niete towers of war that frown in massy strength ; 

luxy to ^y bpsom— rest ; While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

rpr fo , me of thy host is gone — As conscious of its being her last farewell 

^arted^-o^ the ^rth is dark below. Of light and gjoiy to that fated city. 

AM now— I Tl wander far and far away, I And, s$ our donds of battle, dost and smok«i 


to l! 

Like one that hath no country. I shall find 
A sullen pleasure in that life, and when 
I say * I have no friend in all the world,’ 

My heart will swell with pride, and make a show 
Unto itself of happiness ; and in truth 
There is, in that same solitude, a taste 
Of pleasure which the social never know. 

From land to land I ’ll roam, in all a stranger, 
And, as the body gains a braver look, 

By staring in the face of all the winds, 

So from the sad aspects of different things 
My soul shall pluck a courage, and bear up 
Against the past. And now— for Hindustan. 
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REV. llEJbfRV HARt MILMAH. 


Like a forgotten lute, played on alone 
By chance-caressing airs, amid the wild 
Beauteously pale and saiy playful grew, 

A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Beloved, and loving none ; nor strange if learned 
Her native fond affections to embrace 
Things senseless and inanimate ; she loved 
All flowerets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth — ^the odorous thyme, 

WEd rose, and roving eglantine ; nor spared 
To mourn their fading forms with childish tears. 
Gray birch and aspen light she loved, that droop 
Fringing the crystal stream ; the sportive breeze 
That wantoned with her brown and glossy locks; 
The sunbeam chequering the fresh bank ; ere dawn 
Wandering, and wandering still at dewy eve, 

By Glenderamakin’s flower* empurpled marge, 
Berwenf s blue lake, or Greta’s wildering glen. 

Rare sound to her was human voice, scarce heard. 
Save of her aged nurse or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child with simple tale or song. 

Hence all she knew of earthly hopes and feai^ 

Life’s sins and sorrows : better known the voice 
Beloved of lark firom misty morning cloud 
Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 
Heard mingling in the summer wood, or plaint 
By moonlight, of the lone night-warbling bird. 

Nor they of love unconscious, all around 
Fearless, familiar they their descants sweet 
Tuned emulous ; her knew all living shapes 
That tenant wood or rock, dun roe or deer, 

Sunning his dappled side, at noontide crouched. 
Courting her fond caress ; nor fled her gaze 
The brooding dove, but murmured sounds of joy. 


TTie Day of Judgment, 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 

O earth I shall that last coming burst on thee. 

That secret coming of the Son of Kan, 

When ail the cherub-thronging clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign ; 

When that Great Husbandman shall wave his fan. 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away; 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day 
Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 

And marriage-feasts begin their jocund strain : 

Still to the pouring out the cup of woe ; 

Till earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 

And moimtains molten by his burning feet, 

And heaven his presence own, all red with furnace 
heat. * 

The hundred-gated cities then, 

The towers and temples, named of men 
Eternal, and the thrones of kings ; 

The gilded summer palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease, 

Where still the bird of pleasure sin^ t 
Ask ye the destiny of them? 

Go, gaze on fallen Jerusalem I 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 

’Gainst earth and heaven God’s standard is unfurled ; 
The skies are shrivelled like a burning scroll. 

And one vast common doom ensepulchres the world. 
Oh, who shall then survive? 

Oh, who shall stand and live ? 

When aE that hath been is no more ; 

When for the round earth hung in air. 

With all its constellations fair 
In the sky’s azure canopy ; 

When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 

Is but a fiery deluge .without shore, 

Heaving along the abyss profound and dark — 

A fi€0 deluge, and without an ark ? 
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Lord of all power, when thou, art tha?e alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 
Needs not the perished sun nor moon : 

When thou art there in thy presiding state. 
Wide-sceptred monarch o’er the realm of doom : 
When from the sea-depths, from earth’s darkest womb, 
The dead of all the ages round thee wait : 

And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest-leaves in the autumn of thine ire : 

Faithful and true ! thou still wilt save thine own 1 
The saints shall dwell within the unharming fire, 

Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 

Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side, 

So shall the church, thy bright and mystic brid^ 

Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 

Yes, ’mid yon ahgry and destroying signs, 

O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy shines ; 

We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam. 

Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem I 


He perished, but his wr^th was won j 
He perished in his height of fame ; 
Then sunk the cloud on Athens’ sun. 
Yet still she conquered in his name. 
Filled with his soul, she could not die 
Her conquest was Posterity ! 


The French Army in Muma,^From ^ Paris in 1815 ,’ 

Magnificence of ruin 1 what has time 
In all it ever gazed upon of war, 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime, 

Seen, with that battle’s vengeance to compare ? 

How glorious shone the invaders’ pomp afar 1 
Like pampered lions from the spou they j 
The land before them silence and despair, 

The land behind them massacre and fiame ; 

Blood will have tenfold blood. What are they now? 
A na me . 

Homeward by hundred thousands, column-deep, 
Broad square, loose squadron, rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from their channels leap, 
Rushed through the land the haughty multitude, 
Billow on endless billow ; on through wood. 

O’er rugged hill, down sunless, marshy vale, 

The death-devoted moved, to cdangour rude 
drum and hom, and dissonant clash of mail, 
pal poetical works 2Lttr~-^Paris Glancing disastrous light before that sunbeam pale. 

Again they reached thee, Borodino ! still 
4. ^ u|on the loaded soU the carnage lay, 

from ^ the Antique - Pride xfie human harvest, now stark, stiff, 4 id chill, 

comedy , Camme^^ trage^ ; Friend, foe, stretch^ thick together, clay to clay : 

dIs., 1830 ; The Modern Oiy in vain the startled legions burst away ; 

im, 1846 and 18559 ^^* His The land was all one naked sepulchre j 

\iel^ Tales of the Great St The shrinking eye still glanced on grim decay, 

ton^ have many powerful and Still did the hoof and wheel their passage tear. 

The most important of his Through cloven helms and arms, and corpses moulder^ 
The Apocalypse of St fokn, a “g drear. 

Th-^ fidd was as they lea it ; fos^ and fort 
aen^ of ^etckes^^ CJ^acter steaming with slaughter still, but desolate j 
Life of Burke^ The Personal cannon flung dismanti^ by its port ; 

TTge the Fourth^ &c. ^ A bri^rf Each knew the mound, the black ravine whose strait 

jr was published by his son in Was won and lost, and thronged with dead, till fate 

Had fixed upon the victor — Iwlf undone. 

, j j, , . There was the hill, from which their eyes elate 

es ana Aspasta, burst of Moscow’s golden zone ; 

ruler of the land. death was at their heels; they shuddered and 

ns was the land of fame; rushed on. 

earth's noblest ring, ^ it bursts hollow through the rolling clouds, 

mai, the more asking. That from the north m sullen grmdeur sail 

*» Like floating Alps. Advancing darkness broods 

f«. upon the wild horizon, and the woods, 

mfv wflts or wrtn • sinking into brambles, echo shrill, 

ioM as freemen fear •* sweeps them, and those upper floods 

fas freemen love done; a boughs Ae deet-drops chill, 

: sceptre o’er Ms kind That on the hurrying crowds m freenng showers distil 

•st great title— mind I the wilderness I The majesty 

, , . , Of solitude is spread before their gaze, 

ds we^n his toi^e, gtem nakedness-^ark earth and wrathful sky. 

lence first ^hed below ; Xf ruins were there, they long had ceased to blaze ; 

life the portot spri^, Xf blood was she^ the ground no more betrays, 

►m the Thunderer s brow I £veti by a skeleton, the crime of man ; 

fle, the sacr^ han<l Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze, 

er segis o er the land. Wrapping their rear in night ; before their van 

immortal by his side, shews the unmeasured desert 

its with eye sublime^ 

is spirit’s bride ; ^ Sflil on they sweep, as if their hurrying march 

: solemn love were crimes Could bear them from the rushing of His wheel 

ty and the sage, Whose chariot is the whirlwind. Heaven’s clear arch 

ras in their darkened ag^ At once is covered with a livid vdi ; 
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In: mixed and fighting heaps the deep clouds reel ; 

Upon the dense horizon hangs the sun, 

In sanguine light, an orb of burning steel ; 

The snows wheel down through twilight, thick and dun 
How tremble, men of blood, the judgment has begun 1 

The trumpet of the northern winds has blown, 

And it is answered by the dying roar 
Of armies on that boundless field o’erthrown : 

How in the awful gusts the desert hoar 
Is tempested, a sea without a shore. 

Lifting its feathery waves. The legions % ; 

Volley on volley down the hailstones pour ; 

Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die, 

And dying, hear the storm but wilder thunder by. 

from a Picture by Sir Thomas Lcrwrence, 

'Satan dilated stood.*— M ilton. 

Prince of the fallen ! around thee sweep 
The billows of the burning deep ; 

Above thee lowers the sullen fire, 

Beneath thee bursts the flaming spire ; 

And on thy sleepless vision rise 
Hell’s living clouds of agonies. 

But thou dost like a mountain stand, 

The spear unlifted in thy hand ; 

Thy gorgeous eye — a comet shorn. 

Calm into utter darkness borne ; 

A naked giant, stern, sublime, 

Armed in despair, and scorning Time. 

On thy curled lip is throned disdain, 

That may revenge, but not complain ; 

Thy mighty cheek is firm, though pale, 

There smote the blast of fiery hail 
Yet wan, wild beauty lingers there. 

The wreck of an archangel’s sphere. 

Thy forehead wears no diadem. 

The king is in thy eyeball’s beam ; 

Thy form is grandeur unsubdued. 

Sole Chief of Hell’s dark multitude; 

Thou prisoned, ruined, unforgiven ! 

Yet fit to master all but Heaven. 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDOH. 

the investigation which took place into the circum- 
stances of this melancholy event, it was conjectured 
that she had undesigningly taken an overdose of 
the fatal medicine, as a relief from spasms. 


Change^, 

I would not caw, at least so much, sweet Sprbg, 

For the departing colour of thy flowers — 

The gfeen leaves early falling from thy boughs — 

Thy birds so soon forgetful of their songs— 

Thy skies, whose sunshine ends in heavy showers ; 

But thou dost leave thy like a 

To haunt the ruined heart, which still recurs 
To former beauty ; and the desolate 
Is doubly sorrowful when it recalls 
It was not always desolate. 

When those eyes have forgotten the smile they wear 
now. 

When care shall have shadowed that beautiful brow j 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie dead. 

And thy heart turns back, pining, to days that are fled — 

Then wilt thou remember what now seems to pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath -stain on glass; 
O maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee, 

How rose-touched tne page of thy future must be I 

By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 
But blossoms that flourish, but hopes that are fair ; 
And what is thy present? a southern sky’s spring, 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the wing^ 

As the rose by the fountain flings down on the wave 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave ; 

So the heart sheds its colour on life’s early hour ; 

But the heart has its fading as well as the flower. 

The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are gone, 
And life, like the fountain, floats colourless on. 

Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was fled. 

How wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like the deadl 

Oh, long ere one shadow shall darken that brow. 

Wilt thou weep like a mourner o’er all thou lov’st now ; 
When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of thdr 
mark ; 

Or, like meteors at midnight, make darkness more dark : 

When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in frost. 

Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost : 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth hath passed by — 
Ah ! what saith the proverb ? Its memory ’s a sigh.. 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

This lady was generally known as ‘ L. E. L./ 
in consequence of having first published with 
her initials only. Her earliest compositions were 
Poetical Sketches^ which appeared in the Literary 
Gazette: afterwards (1824) she published The Im- 
provhatrice^ which was followed by two more 
volumes, of poetry. She also contributed largely 
to magazines and annuals, and was the authoress 
of a novel entitled Romance and Reality* She 
was born at Hans Place, Chelsea, in 1802, the 
daughter of Mr Landon, a partner in the house of 
Adair, army-agent Lively, susceptible, and roman- 
tic, she early commenced writing poetry. Her 
father died, and she not only maintained herself, 
but assisted her relations by her literary labours. 
In 1838 she was married to Mr George Maclean, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, and shortly after- 
wards sailed for Cape Coast with her husband. 
She landed there in August, and was resuming 
her literary engagements in her solitary African 
home, when one morning, after writing the previ- 
ous night some cheerful and affectionate letters to 
her friends in England, she was (October 16) found 
dead in her room, lying close to the door, having 
in her hand a bottle which had contained prussic 
acid, a portion of which she had taken. From 


Last Verses of L, E* L. 

Alluding to th« Pole Star, which, in her voyage to Africa, dio 
had nightly watched till it sunk below the horizon. 

A Star has left the kindling sky — 

A lovely northern liglit ; 

How many planets are on high. 

But that has left the night 

I miss its bright familiar face, 

It was a friend to me ; 

Associate with my native places 
And those beyond the sea. 

It rose upon our English sky, 

Shone o’er our English knd, 

And brought back many a loving ey^ 

And many a gentle hand. 

It seemed to answer to my thought, 

It called the past to mind. 

And with its welcome presence brought 
AU I had left behind. 

The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recall the friends 
That i may sec no more ? 
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entitled Display (1815), and of Essays in Rhym 
(1816), and Contributions of Q, Q. Ann married a 
Dissenting clergyman, the Rev. Josiah Gilbert 
pthor of a treatise on the Atonement, who died 
in 1852, and a memoir of whom was written by 
his widow. When s^e also was removed, her son 
Josiah Gilbert, an accomplished artist, and author 
of TAo Dolomite Mountains j Cadore^ or Titiatis 
Country^ &c., published in 1874, Autobiogra'bhv 
and other Memorials of Mrs Gilbert {Ann TayloA 
A brother of the accomplished sisters, Isaac 
Ta5rlor of Stanford Rivers, became still more 
distinguished as a theological writer ; a notice of 
his life and works appears at page 684. 


FROM 1780 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— - 
How could I bear the pain ? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says — We meet again. 

Meet with a deeper, dearer love ; 

For absence shews the worth 

Of all from which we then remove 
Friends, home, and native earth. 

Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise. 

That none looked up with nie. 

But thou hast sunk upon the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 

And stand by it alone. 

Farewell I ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light I 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write I 

Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 

Thy shining orbit should have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fan<^ vain, as it is fond. 

And little needed too ; 

My friends ! I need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you. 


The Squiris Pew.^By Jane Taylor* 

A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane; 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 

And gilds the fringe again : 

The window’s Gothic framework falls 
In oblique shadow on the walls. 

And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day. 

To rob the velvet of its hue, 

Has come and passed away I 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice-work of shade? 

Crumbled beneath the hillock g;reen 
The cunning hand must be, 

That carved this fretted door, I ween — 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis; 

And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel’s art. 

In days of yore — that now we call— 
When James the First was king. 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
His train did hither bring ; 

All seated round in order due, 

With broidered suit and buckled shoe. 

On damask-cushions, set in fringe. 

All reverently they knelt : 

Prayer-book with brazen hasp and hing^ 
In ancient English spelt, 

Each holding in a lily hand, 

Responsive at the priest’s command. 

Now streaming down the vaulted aisle, 
The sunbeam, long and lone, 

Illumes the characters awhile 
Of their inscription stone ; 

And there, in marble liard and cold, 

The knight and all his train behold. 

Outstretched together are expressed 
He and my lady fair, 

With hands uplifted on the breast. 

In attitude of prayer ; 

Long-visaged, clad in armour, he j 
With ruffled arm and bodice, she. 

Set forth in order as they died. 

The numerous offspring bend ; 

Devoutly kneeling side by side. 

As though they did intend 
For past omissions to atone 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 

Those mellow days are past and dim. 

But generations new, 

In regular descent from him. 

Have filled the stately pew ; 

And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vault below. 


JANE TAYLOR—ANN TAYLOR (MRS GILBERT). 

Jane and Ann Taylor were members of an 
English Nonconformist family of the middle rank 
of life, distinguished through four generations for 
their attainments in literature and art, and no 
less distinguished for persevering industry and 
genuine piety. The grandfather of the sisters, the 
first of four Isaac Taylors, was an engraver. He 
had a brother Charles, who edited Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, and another brother, Josiah, 
who became eminent as a publisher of archi- 
tectural works. Isaac, the second son, father of 
Ann and Jane, besides his engraving business, 
took a warm interest in the affairs of the ‘ meeting- 
house,’ and ultimately became pastor of an Inde- 
pendent congregation at Ongar in Essex. The 
wife of Mr Taylor {nee Ann Martin) was also of 
literary tastes, and published Maternal Solicitude 
(1814), The Family Mansion (1819), and other 
tales, and instructive educational works. The 
daughters, Ann (1782-1866) and Jane (1783-1824) 
were bom in London, but brought up chiefly at 
Lavenham in Suffolk, whither their father had, 
for the sake of economy, taken up his residence. 
His daughters assisted in the engraving, working 
steadily at their tasks from their thirteenth or 
fourteenth year, and paying their share of the 
tolly expenses. They began their literary career 
by contributing to a cheap annual, The Minors 
^cket-Book, the publishers of which, Darton and 
Harvey, induced them to undertake a volume of 
vtrses for children. In 1803 appeared Original 
Poems for Infant Minds, which were followed bv 
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JOANNA BAILLIE, 

Till at length, Ms shattered sail was furled. 

Mid the golden sands of a we^em world I 
Still centuries passed with their measured tread. 
While winged by the winds the nations sped ; 

And still did the moon, as she watched that deep, 
Her triple task o’er the voyagers keep ; 

And sore farewells, as they hove from land, 

Spake of absence long, on a distant strand. 

She starts — ^wild winds at her bosom rage, 

She laughs in her speed at the war they wage ; 

In queenly pomp on the ^rf she treads, 

Scarce waking the sea-things from their beds : 

Fleet as the lightning tracks the cloud, 

She glances on, in her glory proud ; 

A few bright suns, and at rest she lies, 

Glittering to transatlantic skies I . . . 

Simpleton man I why, who would have thought 
To this, the song of a tea-kettle brought i 
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And now the polished, modern squire, 
And his gay train appear, 
who duly to the hall retire, 

A season every year— • 

And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As ’twas so many years ago. 

Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow-sounding floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dead 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn,, leceive to silent rest 
Another and another guest— 

The feathered hearse and sable train, 

In all its wonted state 
Shall wind along the village lan^ 

And stand before the gate ; 

Brought many a distant county through 
To join the final rendezvous. 

And when the race is swept away 
All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray 
Shine gaily o’er their heads : 

Whilst other faces, fresh and new. 

Shall occupy the squire’s pew. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Miss Baillie (1762-1851) was the daughter of 
a Scottish minister, and was bom in the manse or 
parsonage of Bothwell, county of Lanark. In this 
manse, ^repression of all emotions, even the 


manse, repression 01 all emotions, even the 
gentlest, and those most honourable to human 
nature, seems to have been the constant lesson.’ 


Joanna’s sister, Agnes, told Lucy Aikin that their 
father was an excellent parent : * when she had 
once been bitten by a dog thought to be mad, he 
had sucked the wound, at the hazard, as was sup- 
posed, of his own life, but that he had never given 
her a kiss. Joanna spoke of her yearning to be 
caressed when a child. She would sometimes 
venture to clasp her little arms about her mother’s 
knees, who would seem to chide her, but the 
child knew she liked it’ * Her latter years were 
spent in comparative retirement at Hampstead, 
where she died February 23, 1851. Besides her 
dramas (afterwards noticed), Miss Baillie wrote 
some admirable Scottish songs and other poetical 
pieces, which were collected and published under 
the title of Fugitive Verses. In society, as in 
literature, this lady was regarded with affectionate 
respect and veneration, enjoying the friendship of 
most of her distinguished contemporaries. Lock- 
hart, in his Life of Scott, states that Miss Baillie 
and her brother, Dr Matthew Baillie, were among 
the friends to whose intercourse Sir Walter looked 
forward with the greatest pleasure, when about to 
visit the metropolis. 

From * The Kitten^ 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When dravm the evening fire about. 

Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 

Waiting till Ms supper cool ; 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose. 

As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light. 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, shew thy tricks and sportive graces, 

Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiled, and crouching low. 

With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 

The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urcliin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ,* 

I - * Memoirs of L*icy Aikin. l/oudon, 1864, 


From ‘ The Song of the Tea-Kettle.' --‘By Ann Taylor. 

Since first began my ominous song, 

Slowly have passed the ages long. . . 

Slow was the world my worth to glean. 

My visible secret long unseen I 
Surly, apart the nations dwelt, 

Nor yet the magical impulse felt ; 

Nor deemed that charity, science, art, 

All that doth honour or wealth impart, 

Spell-bound, till mind should set them free. 
Slumbered, and sung in their sleep — in me ! 

At length the day in its glory rose, 

And off on its speed— the Engine goes I 

On whom first fell the amazing dream ? 

Watt woke to fetter the giant Steam, 

His fury to crush to mortal rule, 

And wield Leviathan as his tool ! 

The monster, breathing disaster wild, 

Is tamed and checked by a tutored child ; 
Ponderous and blind, of rudest force, 

A pin or a whisper guides its course ; 

Around its sinews of iron play 
The viewless bonds of a mental sway, 

And triumphs the soul in the mighty dower, 

To knowledge, the plighted boon— is Bower J 

Hark ! ’tis the din of a thousand wheels 
At play with the fleeces of England’s fields ; 

From its bed upraised, ’tis the flood that pours 
To fill little cisterns at cottage doors ; 

’Tis the many-fingered, intricate, bright machine, 
With its flowery film of lace, I ween ! 

And see where it rushes, with silvery wreath. 

The span of yon arched cave beneath ; 

Stupendous, vital, fiery, bright, 

Trailing its length in a country’s sight ; 

Riven are the rocks, the hills give way, 

The dim valley rises to unfelt day ; 

And man, fitly crowmed with brow sublime, 
Conqueror of distance reigns, and time. 

Lone was the shore where the hero mused, 

His soul through the unknown leagues transfused > 
H^s perilous bark on the ocean strayed. 

And moon after moon, since its anchor w^eighed, 
On the solitude strange and drear, did sMne 
The untracked ways of that restless brine ; 



No taller than the foxglove's spiky stem, 

That dew of morning studs with silvery gem. 

Then every butterfly that crossed our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew ; 

And moth, and lady-bird, and beetle bright, 

In sheeny gold, were eacls a wondrous sight. 

Then, as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 

Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde,* 

Minnows or spotted parr with twinkling fin. 
Swimming in mazy rings the pool within. 

A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 

Seen in the power of early wonderment. 

A long pempective to my mind appears. 

Looking behind me to that line of years ; 

And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy visioned form, from childhood’s morning grace 
To woman’s early bloom — changing, how soon I 
To the expressive glow of woman’s noon j 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 

Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment — whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore, 

Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play. 

Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door. 

On helpful errand to the neighbouring poor— 

Active and ardent, to my fancy’s eye 

Thou still art young, in spite ofitime gone by. 

Though oft of patience brief, and temper keen. 

Well may it please me, in life’s latter scene, 

To think what now thou art and long to me bts t 
been. 

’Twas thou who woo’dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book. 

That thing by me abhorred, and witli address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 

When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love qf tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 

And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show a motley train. 

This new-found path attempting, proud was I 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 

Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 

* What 1 is this story all thine own invention ?* 

Then, as advancing throi^h this mortal span. 

Our intercourse with the mixed world began ; 

Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy — 

A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not concealed — ;did for the sisters twain. 

Where’er we went, the greater favour gain ; 

While, but for thee, vexed with its tossing tide, 

I from the busy world had shrunk aside. 

And now, in later years, with better grace, 

Thou help’st me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbourhood have made 
The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

The change of good and evil to abide, 

As partners linked, long have we, side by side. 

Our earthly journey held ; and who can say 
How near the end of our united way ? 

By nature’s course not distant ; sad and ’reft 
Will she remain — the lonely pilgrim left. 

If thou art taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be ? 


Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the fiiiile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skil^ 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still. 

As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till, from thy centre starting fair, 

Thou sidelong rear’st, with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry,’ 

Like madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne’er a madam of them all. 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall. 

More varied trick and whim displays 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. • . 
The featest tumbler, stage-bedigh^ 

To thee is but a clumsy wight, 

Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains ; 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 

But, stopped the while thy wanton play. 
Applauses, too, feats repay : 

For then beneath some urchin’s hand, 
With modest pride thou tak’st thy stand. 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 

Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 

And loudly sings thy busy pur. 

As, timing well the equal sound. 

Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 

Amd all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 

While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 

But not alone by cottage-fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 

The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore. 

Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through aiiy heights of poesy, 

Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair. 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 

Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 

The widowed dame, or lonely maid. 

Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her ag^ 

And rarely turns a lettered page ; 

Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
Tlie rounded cork, or paper-ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 

But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 

In lonely tower or prison pent,* 

Reviews the coil of former days, 

And loathes the world and all its ways ; 
What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol’st round his seat. 
His heart with pride le^ fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him stiE to living kind. 


'Address to Miss Agnes Baillie on her BiHhday? * 

r Agnes, gleamed with joy and dashed with tears 
ns have glided almost sixty years, 
e we oa BothweU’s bonny braes were seen 
hose whose eyes long closed in death have been— 
i tiny imps, who scarcely stooped to gather 
slender harebell on the purple heather j 

t author and h«r si^r lived to aa advanced age cemstantlv 
t othei^s society. Mm Agim Baihie died April 97, x86r. 


* The manse of Bothwell was at some considerable distance 
from the Clyde, but the two little girls were sometimes sent there 
in summer to bathe and wade about. Joanna said she * rambled 
over the heaths and plashed in the brook most of the day." One 
day she said to Lucy Aikin, ' I could not read well till nine years 
‘.9, Joanna^* cricfd her sister, ' not till deven ."— qf 
I^ttcy Atkin, 
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KNOX— PRINGLE. 


Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn. 

Shall feel.5uch loss, or mourn as I shall mourn? 

And if I should be fated first to leave 
This earthly house, though gentle friends may grieve, 
And he above them all, so truly proved 
A friend and brother, long and justly loved. 

There is no living wight, of woman born. 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mourn. 

Thou ardent, liberal spirit ! quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever sharing 
Ihe unhoarded mite, nor for to-morrow caring — 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal-day, 

An unadorned, but not a careless lay. 

Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delayed. 
Words of affection, howsoeV expressed. 

The latest spoken still are deemed the best : 

Few are the measured rhymes I now may write ; 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. 


WILLIAM KNOX— THOMAS PRINGLE. 

William Knox, a young poet of considerable 
talent, who died in Edinburgh in 1S25, aged thirty- 
six, was author of The. Lonely Hearth^ Songs of 
Israel^ The Harp 0/ Zion^ <S:c. Sir Walter Scott 
thus mentions Knox in his diary ; *His father was 
a respectable yeoman, and he himself succeeding 
to good farms under the Duke of Buccleuch, 
became too soon his own master, and plunged 
into dissipation and ruin. His talent then shewed 
itself in a fine strain of pensive poetry.* Knox 
thus concludes his Songs of Israel : 

My song hath closed, the holy dream 
That raised my thoughts o*er all below. 

Hath faded like the lunar beam, 

And left me ’mid a night of woe^ — 

To look and long, and sigh in vain 
For friends I ne’er shall meet again. 

And yet tlie earth is green and gay ; 

And yet the skies are pure and bright ; 

But, ’mid each gleam of pleasure gay. 

Some cloud of sorrow dims my sight : 

For weak is how the tenderest tongue 
That might my simple songs have sung. 

And like to Gilead’s drops of balm, 

They for a moment soothed my breast ; 

But earth hath not a power to calm 
^ My spirit in forgetful rest, 

Until I lay me side by side 

With those that loved me, and have died. 

They died— ^nd this a world of woe. 

Of anxious doubt and chilling fear ; 

I wander onward to the tomb, 

I “ \ With scarce a hope to linger here : 

" H Piut with a prospect to rejoin 

friends beloved, that once were mine. 

ThomX$ Pringle was born in Roxburghshire 
in I78§. /$e was concerned in the establishment 
of BldokyiooLVs Magazine y and was author of Semes 
ofTe^Mdaley EphemerideSy and other poems, all 
display fine feeling and a cultivated taste. 
Al&migh, from lameness, ill fitted for a life of 
roughness or hardships, Mr Pringle, with his 
father and several brothers, emigrated to the Cape 
of Good Hope in the year 1820, andlhere estab- 
lished a little township or settlement named Glen 
j Lynden. The poet aftenvards removed to^Cape 
Town, the capital ; but wearied with his Kaffir- 
land exile, and disagreeing with the governor, he 
returned to England, and subsisted by bis pen. 
He was sometune editor of the literary annual 
entitled Friendships Offering. His services were 


The Shepherd’s Song, 

The gowan glitters on the sward. 

The lav’rock ’s in the sky, 

And Collie on my plaid keeps ward. 
And time is passing by. 

Oh, no I sad an’ slow ! 

I hear nae welcome sound ; 

The shadow of our trystin’ bush, 

It wears sae slowly round ! 

My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west. 

My lambs are bleating near, 

But still the sound that 1 lo’e best, 
Alack ! I canna hear. 

Oh, no ! sad an’ slow ! ^ 

The shadow lingers still ; 

And like a lanely ghaist I stand, 

And croon upon the hilL 

|:;V 

I hear below the water roar, 1 1 #- 
The mill wi’ clackin’ din ; "A ^ 

And Lucky scoldin’ frae her door,\\^ ^ 
To bring the bairnies in. 

Oh, no ! sad an’ slow I X 

These are nae sounds for nle; 

The shadow of our trystin’ bush, 

It creeps sac drearily. 

I coft yestreen frae chapman Tam, 

A snood of bonnie blue, ^ ^ 

And promised, when our trystin’ cam , 
To tie it round her brow. 

Oh, no ! sad an’ slow 1 
The time it winna pass ; 

The shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tethered on the grass. 

Oh now I see her on the way, 

She ’s past the witches’ knowe ; 

She’s climbin’ up the brownies brae— 
My heart is in a lowe. 

'Oh, no ! ’tis na fo 1 
’Tis glaumrie I hae seen : 

The shadow of that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till e’en. 

My book of grace I’ll try to read, 
Though canned wi’ little skill ; 

When Collie barks I’ll raise my head, 
And find her on the hill. 

Oh, no I sad an’ slow ! 

The time will ne’er be gane ; 

The shadow of the trystin’ bush 
Is fixed like ony stane. 

64 
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A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear j 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone. 

And the bat flitting forth from his old hollow stone 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot : 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim^s fare, by the Salt Lakeys brink ! 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 

Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capped mountain, 

Are found — to refresh the aching eye : 

But the barren earth and the burning sky, 

And the black horizon round and round. 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

That this is — Nature’s solitude. 

And here — while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars bum bright in the midnight sky. 

As I sit apart by the cavemed stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land— 

A ^ still small voice ’ comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child), 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear — 
Saying, ‘ Man is distant, but God is near 1 ’ 


And the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 

From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And the shadows of things that have long since fled, 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of the dead — 
Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon — 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon — 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft — 
Companions of early days lost or left— » 

And my Native Land I whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood — the haunts of my prime ; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view 1 
All — ^ail now forsaken, forgotten, or gone ; 

And I, a lone exile, remembered of none, 

My high aims abandoned, and good acts undone — 
Aweary of all that is under the sun ; 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife ; 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear ; 
And the scomer’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear ; 

And malice and meanness, and falsehood and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh — 

Oh then, there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride 1 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle’s speed. 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 

The only law of the Desert land — 

But ’tis not the innocent to destroy. 

For I hate the huntsman’s savage joy. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my ride ; 

Away — ^away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wildieeris haunt, and the buffalo’s glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays; 

^^ere the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 
And the ^emsbok and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o’ergrown with wild vine ; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unseated in the flood ; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 

O’er the brown karroo where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 

Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane. 

In fields seldom freshened by moisture or rain ; 

And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds. 
Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter’s hounds ; 

And the timorous quagga’s wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the brak fountain far away ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead. 
Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 

And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal, 

Howl for their prey at the evening faU ; 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim. 

Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 

Afar in tiie Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush- boy alone by my side ; 

Away — away in the wildemess vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed. 

And the quivered Koranna*or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan ; 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery obtained a 
numerous circle of readers and admirers, although 
his poetry was stilted and artificial, and was 
severely criticised by Macaulay and others. The 
glitter of his ornate style, and the religious nature 
of his subjects, kept up his productions (with the 
aid of incessant puffing) for several years, but they 
have now sunk into neglect. His principal works 
are, The Omnipresence of the Deity ^ Satan, Luther, 
Messiah, and Orford, He wrote also various reli- 
gious prose works, and was highly popular with 
many persons as a divine. . He was preacher at 
Percy Chapel, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
London, and died in 1855, aged forty- seven. 

Description of a Maniac. 

Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view — 

The village wonder, and the widow’s joy — 

Dwells the poor mindless, pale-faced maniac boy : 

He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye, 

To greet the glowing fancies of the sky; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the withered thoughts that sleep below 1 
A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

He loves to commune with the fields and floods : 
Sometimes along the woodland’s winding glade, 

He starts, and smiles upon his pallid shade ; 

Or scolds with idiot tlu-eat the roaming wind, 

But rebel music to the ruined mind ! . 

Or on the shell-strewn beach delighted strays, 

Playing his fingers in the noontide rays : 

And when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar, 

He counts the billows plunging to the shore ; 

And oft beneath the glimmer of the moon, 

He chants some wild and melancholy tune ; 

Till o’er his softening features seems to play 
A shadowy gleam of mind’s reluctant sway. 

Thus, like a living dream, apart from men. 

From mom to eve he haunts the wood and glen ; 

But round him, near him, wheresoe’er he rove, 

A guardian-angel tracks him from above ! 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
I The mazy wanderings of the maniac boy. 





ENCLISti tiTfiRATyRE. 


EBENEZER EtttOl?!'. 


in 1842. He originally studied law, and was for 
some time a member of the House of Commons, 
where he was likely to rise into distinction, had 
he not withdrawn from public life, and taken 
orders in the church. He died dean of Man- 
chester. 


The Starry Heavens. 

Ye quenchless stars I so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is lapped in downy dreams, 
imd round the lattice creep your midnight beams 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies ! 

And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 

How the heart mingles with the moonlit hour, 

As if the starry heavens suffused a power ! 

Full in her dreamy light, the moon presides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; 

And far around, the forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam ; 

The lulled winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves ; 

Nature is hushed, as if her works adored, 

Stilled by the presence of her living Lord I 


Mtinngs on Eternity. — From ^ Attila^ 

How oft, at midnight, have I fixed my gaze 
Upon the blue unclouded firmament, 

With thousand spheres illumined ; each perchance 
The powerful centre of revolving worlds I 
Until, by strange excitement stirred, the mind 
Hath longed for dissolution, so it might bring 
Knowledge, for which die spirit is athirst, 

Open the darkling stcM*es: of hidden time, 

And shew the marvel of etamal things, 

Which, in the bosom of immensity. 

Wheel round the God of nature. Vain desire J . . , 
Enough 

To work in trembling my salvation here, 

Waiting thy summons, stem mysterious Power, 

Who to thy silent realm hast called away 
All those whom nature twined around my heart 
In my fond infancy, and left me here 
Denuded of their love I 

Where are ye gone, 

And shall we wake from the long sleep of death, 

To know each other, conscious of the ties 
That linked our souls together, and draw down 
The Secret dew-drop on my cheek, whene'er 
I turn unto the past ? or will the diange 
That comes to all renew the altered spirit 
To other thoughts, making the strife or love 
Of short mortality a shadow past, 

Equal illusion ? Father, whose strong mind 
Was my support, whose kindness as the spring 
Which never tarries ! Mother, of all forms 
That smiled upon my budding thoughts, most dear ! 
Brothers I and thou, mine only sister 1 gone 
To the still grave, making the memory 
Of all my earliest time a thing wiped out, 

Save from the glowing spot, which lives as fresh 
In my heart’s core as when we last in joy 
Were gathered round the blithe paternal board 1 
Where are ye ? Must your kindred spirits sleep 
For many a thousand years, till by the trump 
Roused to new being ? Will old affections then 
Burn inwardly, or all our loves gone by 
Seem but a speck upon the roll of time, 

Unworthy our regani ? This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel, nor has He 
Vouchsafed a clue to man, who bade us trust 
To Him our weakness, and we shall wake up - 
After his likeness, and be satisfied. 


WILLIAM HERBERT. 

The Hon. and Rev. William Herbert (1778- 
1847) published in 1806 a series of translations 
from the Norse, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Those from the Norse, or Icelandic tongue, were 
generally admired, and the author was induced to 
venture on an original poem founded on Scandi- 
navian history and manners. The work was en- 
titled Helga, and was published in 1815. We 
extract a few lines descriptive of a northern 
spring, bursting out at once into verdure : 

Yestreen the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with dreary snow ; 

The sun set red behind the hill, 

And every breath of wind was still ; 

But ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o’er heaven’s blue arch had cast ; 

Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wide deluge o’er the plain. 

Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 

And warmth awakes the budding year. 

Oh, ’tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land ! 

It warms not there by slow degrees, 

With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze ; 

But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 

And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 

Returned from regions far away, 

The red-winged throstle pours his lay ; 

The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 

While the breeze whistles through his wing 
And, as he hails the melting snows, 

The heathcock claps his wings and crows. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Ebenezer Ellioti', sprung from the manu- 
facturing classes of England, and completely iden- 
tified with them in feelings and opinions, was 
born at Masborough, in Yorkshire, March 7, 
,1781. His father was an iron-founder, and he 
ighty attempt of the i himself wrought at this business for many years, 
a new anti Christian He followed Crabbe in depicting the condition o 
the temporal power the poor as miserable and oppressed, tracing 
^erm of 1200 yearsy to most of the evils he deplores to the social ana 
1 limited by the fore- political institutions of his country. He was not, 
rie published also an however, a ‘ destructive,’ as the following epigram 
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The Excursion, 

Bone-weary, many-childed, trouble-tried I 
Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul ! 

Mother of nine that live, and two that died I 
This day, drink health from nature’s mountain-bowl • 
Nay, why lament the doom which mocks control ? ' 
The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry thy tears, and see the river roll 

O’er rocks, that crowned yon time -dark heights of yore 

Now, tyrant-like, dethroned, to crush the weak no more! 

The young arc with us yet, and we with them : 

Oh, thank the Lord for all He gives or takes — 

The withered bud, the living flower, or gem 1 
And He will bless us when the -world forsakes I 
Lo I where thy fisher-born, abstracted, takes. 

With his fixed eyes, the trout he cannot see ! 

Lo ! starting from his earnest dream, he wakes ! 
While our glad Fanny, with raised foot and knee. 
Bears down at Noe’s side the bloom-bowed hawthorn 
tree. 

Dear children ! when the flowers are full of bees ; 
When sun-touched blossoms shed their fragrant snow • 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees ^ 
\Vhose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike in earth and heaven — ’tis sweet, once more. 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar, 

’Tis passing svveet to wander, free as air, 

Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-blessed day, 
Far from the town — where stoop the sons of care 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn gray, 

And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they — 

Of all self-buried things the most unblessed i 
O Morn I to them no blissful tribute pay I 

0 Night’s long-courted slumbers ! bring no rest 

To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best I 

God ! would they handcuff thee ? and, if they could. 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field ; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For love-sweet odours, where the w^oodbinc blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rich sky ! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind shipwreck ; and they hate the stream 
That leaves them still behind, and mocks their 
changeless dream. 

They know ye not, ye flowers that welcome me, 

Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long I 
'’Hiey never saw ye — never may they sec 
\ our dewy beauty, when the throstle’s song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and sfrong 1 
Still, Avarice, starve their souls ! still, lowest Pride, 
Make them the meanest of the basest throng I 
And may they never, on the green hill’s side, 

Embrace a chosen flower, and love it as a bride ! 

Blue Eyebright ! * loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-loved England ! Flower, whose h^dge-side 
gaze 

Is like an infant’s I What heart doth not know 
Thee, clustered smiler of the bank ! where plays 

1 he sunbeam with the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most loveth, in the days 
When JtojK smd love are young ? OIi, eome abroad. 
Blue Eyebright I and this rill shall ■v ^‘00 thee with an 


To the Bramble Flower, 

Thy fruit full well the school -boy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 

So put thou forth thy small white rose ; 

I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou needst not be ashamed to shew 
Thy satin-threaded flowers ; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull. 

That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful. 

Thy tender blossoms are f 
How delicate thy gauzy frill ! 

How rich thy branchy stem! 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them ; 

While silent showers are falling slow, 

And ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough. 

Lone whispering through the Inish ! 

The primrose to the grave is gone ; 

The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the mossed gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head ; 

But thou, wild bramble ! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power. 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring. 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. 

Scorned bramble of the brake ! once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the woodlands o’er, 

In freedom and in joy. 


The Geri^auder Speedwell, 



ERATITRE. THOMAS haykes bayly. 

From hill to hill bade air-hung rivers stride, 

And flow through mountains with a conqueroris pride : 
O’er grazing herds, lo I ships suspended sail. 

And Brindley’s praise hath wings in every gale ! 

The worm came up to drink the welcome shower ; 
The redbreast quaffed the raindrop in the bower ; 

The flaskering duck through freshened lilies swam ; 
The bright roach took the fly below the dam ; 

Ramped the glad colt, and cropped the pensile spray ; 
No more in dust uprose the sultry way ; 

The lark was in the cloud ; the woodbine hung 
More sweetly o’er the chaffinch while he sung; 

And the wild rose, from every dripping bush, 

Beheld on silvery Sheaf the mirrored blush ; 

"When calmly seated on his pandered ass, 

Where travellers hear the steel hiss as they pass, 

A milk-boy, sheltering from the transient storm, 
Chalked, on the grinder’s wall, an infant’s form ; 
Young Chantrey smiled ; no critic praised or blamed ; 
And golden Promise smiled, and thus exclaimed : 

‘ Go, child of genius I rich be thine increase ; 

Go —be the Phidias of the second Greece i ’ 


Awake, blue Eyebright, while the singing wave 
It§ cold, bright, beauteous, soothing tribute drops 
From many a gi-ay rock’s foot and dripping cave ; 
While yonder, lo, the starting stone-chat hops! 

While here the cottar’s cow its sweet foo'd crops ; 
While black-faced ewes and lambs are bleating there ; 
And, bursting through the briers, the wild ass stops— 
Kicks at the strangers — then turns round to stare — 
Then lowers his large red ears, and shakes his long 
dark hair. 


Pictures of Native Genius, 

O faithful love, by poverty embraced ! 

Thy heart is fire amid a wintry waste ; 

Thy joys are roses born on Hecla’s brow ; 

Thy home is Eden warm amid the snow ; 

And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the storm, 
Clings then most fondly to thy guardian form ; 

E’en as thy taper gives intensest light, 

When o’er thy bowed roof darkest falls the night. 

Oh, if thou e’er hast wronged her, if thou e’er 
From those mild eyes hast caused one bitter tear 
To flow unseen, repent, and sin no more ! 

For richest gems, compared with her, are poor ; 

Gold, weighed against her heart, is light — is vile ; 

And when thou sufferest, who shall see her smile ? 
Sighing, ye wake, and sighing, sink to sleep. 

And seldom smile, without fresh cause to weep 
(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dashed o’er, 
Another comes, to wet it as before); 

Y'et while in gloom your freezing day declines, 

How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shines ! 

Your foliage, where no summer leaf is seen. 

Sweetly embroiders earth’s white veil with green ; 
And your broad branches, proud of storm-tried 
strength, 

Stretch to the winds in sport their stalwart length, 
And calmly wave, beneath the darkest hour, 

The ice-bom fruit, the frost-defying flower. 

Let luxury, sickening in profusion’s chair, 

Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 

And, while he feeds him, blush and premble too I 
But love and labour, blush not, fear not you ! 

Your children — splinters from the mountain’s side — 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide. 
Parent of valour, cast away thy fear I 
Mother of men, be proud without a tear ! 

While round your hearth the woe-nursed virtues move, 
And all that manliness can ask of love ; 

Remember Hogarth, and abjure despair ; 

Remember Arkwright, and the peasant Clare. 

Bums, o’er the plough, sung sweet his wood-notes wild, 
And richest Shakspeare was a poqr man’s child. 

Sire, green in age, mild, patient, toil-inured. 

Endure thine evils as thou hast endured. 

Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoice ! 

Hear hope’s sweet accents in a grandchild’s voice ! 
See freedom’s bulwarks in thy sons arise. 

And Hampden, Russell, Sidney, in their eyes ! 

And should some new Napoleon’s curse subdue 
All hearths but thine, let him behold them too. 

And timely shun a deadlier Waterloo. 

Northumbrian vales ! ye saw in silent pride, 

The pensive brow of lowly Akenside, 

When, poor, yet learned, he w^dered young and free, 
And felt within the strong divinity. 

Scenes of his youth, where first he wooed the Nine, 
His spirit still is with you, vales of Tyne ! 

As when he breathed, your blue-belled paths along, 
The soul of Plato into British song. 

Bom in a lowly hut an infant slept, 

Dreamful in sleep, and sleeping, smiled or wept : 
Silent the youth — the man wos grave and shy : 

His parents loved to watch his wondering eye : 

And lo I he waved a prophet’s hand, and' gave, 
Wh»e the winds soar, a pathway to the wave I 


A Poet^s Prayer. 

Almighty Father ! let thy lowly child, 

Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold — 

A patriot bard by sycophants reviled. 

Let him live usefully, and not die old ! 

Let poor men’s children, pleased to read his lays. 
Love, for his sake, the scenes where he hath been. 
And when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 

Let him be buried where the grass is green. 

Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 
To hear the bee his busy note prolong ; 

There let him slumber, and in peace avrait 
The dawning mom, far from the sensual throng, 

Who scorn the wind-rflower’s blush, the redbreast’s 
lovely song. 


THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Mr Bayly (1797-1839) was, next to Moore, the 
most successful song-writer of our age, and he 
composed a number of light dramas. He was 
the son of a solicitor, near Bath. Destined for 
the church, he studied for some time at Oxford, 
but ultimately came to de,^ ond chiefly on literature 
for support. His latter years were marked by 
misfortunes, under the pressure of which he 
addressed some beautiful verses to his wife : 

Address to a Wife. 

Oh, hadst thou never shared my fate, 

More dark that fate would prove, 

My heart were truly desolate 
Without thy soothing love. 

But thou hast suffered for my sake. 

Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound. 

My fond affection thou hast seen, 

Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met ! 

And has that thought been shared by thee ? 

Ah, no ! that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than laboured words could speak. 

But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight^ 

We knew not half their worth. 
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TO gSsa 

with those recommended and exemplified in the 
English Prayer-Book, and some of his little poems 
have great tenderness, beauty, and devotional 
feeling. Thus, on the text ; ‘ So the Lord scat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth : and they left off to build the city' 
(Genesis, xi. 8), we have this descriptive passage : 

Since all that is not Heaven must fade, 

Light be the hand of Ruin laid 
Upon the home I love : 

With lulling spell let soft Decay 
Steal on, and spare the Giant sway, 

The crash of tower and grove. 

Far opening down some woodland deep 
In their own quiet glades should sleep 
The relics dear to thought, 

And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving tracery hang, to hide 
What ruthless Time has wrought. 

Another text (Proverbs, xiv. lo) suggests a train of 
touching sentiment : 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die. 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh? 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart, 

Our eyes see all around, in gloom or glow, 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart. 

The following is one of the poems entire : 


How unlike some who have professed 
So much in friendship's name. 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 

But ah ! from them to thee I turn. 
They'd make me loathe mankind, 

Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives a charm to home, 
I feel they cannot take : 

We '11 pray for happier years to come, 
For one another's sake. 


(Jh, no £ we never mention him, his name is never 
heard;-'' 

My lips a\e now forbid to speak that once familiar 
word: 

From sport to sport they hurry me, to banish my 
regret; 

And when they win a smile from me, they think that 
I forget. 

They bid me seek in change of scene the charms that 
others see ; 

But were I in a foreign land, they 'd find no change 
in me. 

'Tis true that I behold no more the valley where we 
met, 

I do not see the hawthom-tree ; but how can I forget ? 

For oh ! there are so many things recall the past to 
me — 

The breeze upon the sunny hills, the billows of the sea ; 

The rosy tint that decks the sky before the sun is set ; 

Ay, every leaf I look upon forbids me to forget. 

They tell me he is happy now, the gayest of the gay ; 

They hint that he forgets me too~but I heed not 
what they say : 

Perhaps like me he struggles with each feeling of 
regret ; j 

But if he loves as I have loved, he never can forget. 

This amiable poet died of jaundice in 1839. 
His songs contain the pathos of a section of otrr 
social system ; but they are more calculated to 
attract attention by their refined and happy dic- 
tion, than to melt us by their feeling. Several of 
them, as The Soldier^ s Tear, She wore a Wreath of 
Roses; Oh^ no ! we never 7 nention Him; and We 


Faded yet full, a paler green 
Skirts soberly the tranquil scene, 

Tlie redbreast warbles round this leafy cove. 

Sweet messenger of * calm decay,* 

Saluting sorrow as you may. 

As one still bent to find or make the best, 

In thee, and in this quiet mead, 

The lesson of sweet peace I read. 

Rather in all to be resigned than blest 

*Tis a low chant, according well 
With the soft solitary knell, 

As homeward from some grave beloved we turn. 
Or by some holy death-bed deal*, 

Most welcome to the chastened ear 
Of her whom Heaven is teaching how to mourn. 

O cheerful tender strain ! the heart 
That duly bears with you its part. 

Singing so thankful to the dreary blast. 

Though gone and spent its joyous prime, 

And on the world's autumnal time, 

*Mid withered hues and sere, its lot be cast : 

That is the heart for thoughtful seer. 

Watching, in trance nor dark nor clear,* 

... The appalling Future as it nearer draws: 

Thoughts in Verse His spirit calmed the storm to meet, 

^ys throughout the Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 
raordinary success. tracing through the cloud th' eternal Cause. 
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That is the heart for watchman true 
Waiting to see what God will do, 

As o’er the Church the gathering twilight falls ; 

No more he strains his wistful eye, 

If chance the golden hours be nigh, 

By youthful Hope seen beaming round her walls. 

Forced from his shadowy paradise, 

His thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise : 

There seek his answer when the world reproves : 

Contented in his darkling round, 

If only he be faithful found. 

When from the east th’ eternal morning moves. 

The Rev. John Keble (1792-1866), author of 
The Christian Year, was the son of a country 
clergyman, vicar of Coln-St-Aldwynds, Gloucester- 
shire. At the early age of fifteen he was elected 
a scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and having 
distinguished himself both in classics and math- 
ematics was in 1811 elected to a Fellowship at 
Oriel He was for some years tutor and examiner 
at Oxford, but afterwards lived with his father, 
and assisted him as curate. The publication of 
The Christian Year, and the marvellous success 
of the work, brought its author prominently before 
the public, and in 1833 was appointed pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. About the same 
time the Tractarian movement began, having 
originated in a sermon on national apostacy, * 
preached by Keble in 1833; Newman became 
leader of the party, and after he had gone ! 
over to the Church of Rome, Keble was chief: 
adviser and counsellor. He also wrote some ! 
of the more important Tracts, inculcating, as | 
has been said, ‘ deep submission to authority, ! 
implicit reverence for Catholic tradition, firm ! 
belief in the divine prerogatives of the priest- , 
hood, the real nature of the sacraments, and the 
danger of independent speculation.' Such princi- 
ples, fettering the understanding, are never likely 
to be popular, but they were held by Keble with 
saint-like sincerity and simplicity of character. 

In 1835, the poetical divine became vicar of 
Hursley, near Winchester. In 1846, he published 
a second volume of poems, Lyra Innocentium, 
and he was author of a Life of Wilson, Bishop 
of Sodor aftd Man, and editor of an edition of 
HookeYs Works. The poetry of Keble is char- 
acterised by great delicacy and purity both of 
thought and expression. It is occasionally pro- 
saic and feeble, but always wears a sort of apos- 
tolic air, and wins its way to the heart. 


ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. 

And fondly loved and cherished ; they are flown 
Before the wand of Science I Hills and vales. 
Mountains and moors of Devon, ye have lost 
The enchantments, the delights, the visions all, 

The elfin visions that so blessed the sight 
In the old days romantic. Nought is heard, 

Now, in the leafy world, but earthly strains — 

Voices, yet sweet, of breeze, and bird, and brook, 

And water-fall ; the day is silent else, 

And night is strangely mute I the hymnings high — 
The immortal music, men of ancient times 
Heard ravished oft, are flown I Oh, ye have lost. 
Mountains, and moors, and meads, the radiant throngs 
That dwelt in your green solitudes, and filled 
The air, the fields, with beauty and with joy 
... Intense ; with a rich mystery that awed 
The mind, and flung around a thousand hearths 
Divinest tales, that through the enchanted year 
Found passionate listeners I 

The very streams 

Brightened with visitings of these so sweet 
Ethereal creatures ! They were seein to rise 
From the charmed waters, which still brighter grew 
As the pomp passed to land, until the eye 
Scarce bore the unearthly glory. Where they trod, 
Young flowers, but not of this world’s growth, arose, 
And fragrance, as of amaranthine bowers, 

Floated upon the breeze. And mortal eyes 
I Looked on their revels all the luscious night j 
And, unreproved, upon their ravishing forms 
Gazed wistfully, as in the dance they moved. 
Voluptuous to the thrilling touch of harp 
Elysian ! 

And by gifted eyes were seen 
Wonders — ^in the still air ; and beings bright 
And beautiful, more beautiful than throng 
Fancy's ecstatic regions, peopled now 
The sunbeam, and now rode upon the gale 
Of the sweet summer noon. Anon they touched 
The earth^s delighted bosom, and the glades 
Seemed greener, fairer — and the enraptured woods 
Gave a glad leaiy murmur — and the rills 
■Leaped in the ray for joy ; and all the birds 
Threw into the intoxicating air their songs, 

All soul. The very archings, of the grove, 

'Clad in cathedral gloom from age to age, 

Lightened with living splendours ; and the flowers, 
Tinged with new hues and lovelier, upsprung 
By millions in the grass, that rustled now 
To gales of Araby J 

The seasons came 
In bloom or blight, in glory or in shade ; 

The shower or sunbeam fell or glanced as pleased 
These potent elves. They steered the giant cloud 
Through heaven at will, and with the meteor flash 
Came down in death or sport ; ay, when the storm 
Shook the old woods, they rode, on rainbow wings, 

The tempest ; and, anon, they reined its rage 
In its fierce mid career. But ye have flown. 

Beautiful fictions of our fathers I — flown 
Before the wand of Science, and the hearths 
Of Devon, as lags the disenchanted year. 

Are passionless and silent 1 

Some poet-translators of this period merit 
honourable mention. 


NOEL THOMAS CARRINGTON. 

A Devonshire poet, Mr Carrington (1777- 
1830), has celebrated some of the scenery and 
traditions of his native district in pleasing verse. 

His works have been collected into two volumes, 
and consist of The Banks of Tamar, 1820 ; Dart- 
moor (his best poem), 1826; My Native Village; 
and miscellaneous pieces. 

The Pixies of Devon. ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. 

The age of pixies, like that of chivaW, is gone. There is, per- Jhe REV. FRANCIS WRANGHAM (1769-I843), 
haps, at present, scarcely a house which they are reputed to visit 

Even the fields and lanes which they formerly frequented seem to TOCtOr 01 Hunmanby, Yorkshire,^ and arCudeaCOn 
be nearly forsaken. Their music is rarely heard ; and they appear of Chester, in 1795 WTOte a prizCJ-pOem Ott the 

attend their ancient midnight dance.-DEEw’s RestoraUon of the Jews, and translations in verse. 

They are flown. He was the author of four Seaton prize-pt^ms on 

Beautiful fictions of our fathers, wove ^ sacred subjects, several sermons, an edition of 

In Superstition’s web when Time was young, Langhome’ s Plutarch, and dissertations on the 
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British empire in the Eas^ on the translation of 
the Scriptures into the oriental laiiguages, 

His occasional translations from the Greek and 
Latin, and his macaronic verses, or sportive 
classical effusions among his friends, were marked 
by fine taste and felicitous adaptation. He con- 
tinued his favourite studies to the close of his long 
life, and was the ornament and delight of the 
society in which he moved. 


inai, as mou seest, he yet deserts me not. 

We brought us to one death : Caina 1 waits 
The soul who spilt our life.’ Such were their words • 
At heanng which downward I bent my looks * 
And held them there so long, that the bard cned : 
What art thou pondering ? ’ I, in answer, thus : 
Alas ! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 
M^t they at length to that ill pass have reached ^ 
Then turning, I to them my speech addressed. 

And thus began : ‘Francesca! your sad fate 
Even to tears, my grief and pity moves. ’ 

But tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes.’ She replied : 

‘ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand ! That kens 
Thy learned instructor. Yet so eagerly 
If thou art bent to know the primal root. 

From whence our love gat being, I will do 
M one who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 

F or our delight, we read of Lancelot,® 

How him love thralled. Alone we were, and no 
S^ttspidon near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. ^ When of that smile we read, 

The wished smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
W ere love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.’ ® While thus one spirit spake, 
The other wailed so sorely that, heart-struck, 

I, through compassion fainting, seemed not far 
From death j and like a corse fell to the ground. 


HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 

The Rev. Henry Francis Cary (1772-1844), 
by his translation of Dante, has earned a high 
and lasting reputation. He was early distinguished 
as a classical scholar at Christ's Church, Oxford, 
and was familiar with almost the whole range of 
Italian, French, and English literature. In 1805 
he published the Infifyio of Dante in blank verse, 
and an entire translation of the Divina Cominedia^ 
in the same measure, in 1814. He afterwards 
translated Birds of Aristophanes, and the Odes 
of Pindar, and wrote short memoirs in continua- 
tion of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, which, with 
lives of the early French poets, appeared anony- 
mously in the London Magazine. For some years 
Mr Cary held the office of assistant-librarian in the 
British Museum, and enjoyed a pension of £200 
per annum. A Memoir of this amiable scholar 
was written by his son, the Rev. H. Cary, and 
published in 1847. First brought into notice by 
the prompt and strenuous exertions of Coleridge, 
Mr Cary’s version of the Florentine poet passed 
through four editions during the life of the trans- 
lator. We subjoin a specimen. 

Francesca of RinnnL 

In Ae second circle of hell, Dante, in his * vision^ witnesses the 
pumshn^t of carnal smners, who are tossed abont ceaselessly in 

ke meets with 

of lUrumi, who, with her lover Paolo, was put to death. 
D^te unfortunate lady was the friend and protector of 

T u ‘Bard! willingly 

X would address those two together coming, 

Which seem so Hght before wind.’ He thus : 

Note thou, when nearer they us approach, 

Then by that love which carries them along, 

Entreat ; and they will come." Soon as the wind 
Swayed them toward us, I thus framed my speech : 

spirits ! come and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained.’ As doves, 

Hy fond desire invited, on wide win^ 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 

Cleave the air, wafted by their wiH along ; 

Thus issued, from ^at troop where Dido ranks, 

They, through the ill air speeding, wi& such force 
prevailed, by strong affection urged, 
q gracious creature, and benign! who goest 

VlClfinn* P ® 


and his Sons in the Leaver of Famine. 

. 2 >arinfftlie canteste between the Guelphs and the Ghibellmes. 
ux 1289, C^unt UgoUni with two of his sons and two grandson^ 
were confined by Archbishop Rugjrieri in a tower j the tower was 
locked, and the key thrown into the Amo. and all food was with- 
held from the^ In a few days, thw died of hunger, Dante 
describes the future punishment of Ugolini and the cardinal as 
being ‘pent m one hollow of the ice/ The awful deaths in the 
tower arc thus related by the ghost of the count. 

A small grate 

Within that mew, which for my sake the name 
Of famine bears, where others yet must pine, 

Already through its opening several moons 
Had shewn me, when I slept the evil sleep 
That from the future tore the curtain off. 

This one, methought, as master of the sport, 

Rode forth to chase the gaunt wolf and his whelp% 
Unto the mountain which forbids the sight 
Of Lucca to the Pisans. With lean btachs. 

Inquisitive and keen, before him ranged 
Lanfranchi with Sismondi and Gualandi. 

After short course the father and the sons 
Seemed tired and lagging, and methought I saw 
The sharp tusks gore their sides. When I awoke. 
Before the dawn, amid their sleep I heard 
My sons— for they were with me— weep and ask 
For bread. . . . 

Now had they wakened ; and the hour drew near 
When the^j were wont to bring us food ; the mind 
Of each misgave him through his dream, and I 
Heard, at its outlet underneath, locked up 
The horrible tower : whence, uttering not a word, 

I looked upon the visage of my sons. 
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I wept not : so all stone I fdt within. 

They wept : and one, my little Anselm, cried : 

* tSlou lookest so I father, what ails thee ?’ Yet 
I shed no tear, nor answered all that day 
Nor the next night, until another sun 
Came out upon the world. When a faint beam 
Had to our doleful prison made its way, 

And in four countenances I descried 
. The image of my own, on either hand 
Through agony I bit ; and they who thought 
I did it through desire of feeding, rose 
O* the sudden, and cried : ‘ Father, we should grieve 
Far less if thou wouldst eat of us : thou gavest 
These weeds of miserable flesh we wear ; 

And do thou strip them off from us again.’ 

Then, not to make them sadder, I kept down 
My spirit in stillness. That day and the next 
. We were all silent. Ah, obdurate earth I 
Why open’dst not upon us ? When we came 
To the fourth day, then Gaddo at my feet 
Outstretched did fling him, crying : * Hast no help 
For me, my father ? ’ There he died ; and e’en 
Plainly, as thou seest me, saw I the three 
Fall one by one ’twixt the fifth day and sixth : 
Whence I betook me, now grown bhnd, to gi-ope 
Over them all, and for three days aloud 
Called on them who were dead. Then, fasting got 
The mastery of grief. 

A select descriptive passage of Dante, imitated 
by Gray (first line in the Elegy\ and by Byron 
{Don Juaity canto iii. 108), is thus rendered by 
Cary : 

Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
'\^o in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell] 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far. 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 



WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 

William Stewart Rose (i775-"I^43)> ' 
translator of Ariosto, and a man of fine talent 
and accomplishments, was the second son of Mr 
George Rose, Treasurer of the Navy, &c. After 
his education at Eton and Cambridge, Mr Rose 
was introduced to public life, and he obtained the 
appointment of reading-clerk to the House of Ldrds. 
His tastes, however, were wholly literary. To 
gratify his father, he began A Naval History of 
the Late War, vol. L, 1802, which he. never com- 
pleted. His subsequent works were a translation 
of the romance of Amadis de Gaul, 1803 ; a trans- 
lation, in verse from the French of Le Grand, of 
Partenofiex de Blots, 1807 ; Letters to Henry 
Hallam, Esq., from the North of Italy, z vo1s.,j8i9 ; 
and a translation of the AnimaliParlanti of Casti, 
1819, to which he prefixed introductory addresses 
at each canto to his friends Ugo Foscolo, Frere, 
Walter Scott, &c. In 1823, he published a con- 
densed translation of Boiardo's "Orlando Innam- 
oraio, and also commenced his version of the 
Orlando ,Furioso^ which was completed in 1831. 
The latter is the happiest of Mr Rose’s translations ; 
it has wonderful spirit, as well as remarkable 
fidelity, both in form and meaning, to the original. 
The translatoij* dedicated his work in a graceful 
sonnet to Sir Walter Scott, ‘who,’ he says, ‘per- 
suaded me to resume the work, which had been 
tlirown aside, on the ground that such labour was 
its own reward 


Scott, for whom Fame a goigeous garland weaves, 
Who what was scattered to the wasting wind. 

As grain too coarse to gather or to bind, 

Bad’st me collect and gird in goodly sheaves ; 

If this poor seed hath formed its stalks and leaves^ 
Transplanted from a softer dime, and pined 
For lack of southern suns in soil unkinc^ 

Where Ceres or Italian Flora grieves | 

And if some fruit, however dwindle!, M 

The doubtful ear, thpugh scant the crop and bare — 
Ah, how unlike the growth of Tuscan hill, 

Where the glad hmest springs behind the share — 
Peace be to thee ! who taught me that to till 
Was sweet, however paid the peasant’s care. 

Besides his translations, Mr Rose was author of a 
volume of poems, entitled The Crusade of St Louis, - 
&c., 1810 ] and Rhymes, a small volume of epistles 
to his friends ; tales, sonnets, &:c. He was also 
an occasional contributor to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, Ill-health latterly compelled Mr 
Rose to withdraw in a great measure from society; 

‘ but in every event and situation of life,’ says 
his biographer, Mr Townsend, ‘ whether of sorrow 
or sickness, joy or pleasure, the thoughtful polite- 
ness of a perfect gentleman never forsook him.’ ^ 
And thus he became the best translator of Ariosto^ 
one of whose merits was that even in jesting he 
never forgot that he was a gentleman, while in his 
most extraordinary narratives and adventures 
there are simple and natural touches of feeling 
and expression that command sympathy. The 
ottava rima stanza of Ariosto was foEowed by Rose 
— Hook in his translation adopted the heroic 
couplet— with marvellpus success. As a specimen, 
we give two stanzas ; 

Let him make haste his feet to disengage. 

Nor lime his wings, whom Love 1^ made a prize ; 
For love, in fine, is nought but frenzied rage^ 

By universal suffrage of the wise : 

And albeit some may shew themselves more sage 
Than Roland, they but sin in other ^ise. 

For what proves folly more than on this shelf. 

Thus for another to destroy one’s self ? 

Various are love’s effects ; but from one source 
All issue, though they lead a different way. 

He is, as ’twere, a forest where, perforce. 

Who enters its recesses go astray; 

And here and there pursue their devious course s 
In sum, to you, I, for conclusion, say, 

He who grows old in love, besides all pain 
Which waits such passion, well deserves a chain. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

One of our earliest translators froin the German 
was William Taylor of Norwich (1765-1836). 
In 1796 appeared his version of Burger’s Lenore, 
Before the publication of this piece, Mrs Barbauld 
—who had been the preceptress of Taylor— read , it 
to a party in Edinburgh at which Walter Scott 
was present The impression made upon Scott 
was such that he was induced to attempt a version 
himself, and though inferior in some respects to 
that of Taylor, Scott’s translation gave promise 
of poetical power and imagination. Mr Taylor 
afterwards made various translations from the 
German, which he collected and published in 1830 
under the title of A Survey of German Poetry^ 

* Memoir prefixed to Bohn’s edition of the Orlanda 
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^ Taylor/ says a critic in the Quarterly Review 
(1843), ‘ niust be acknowledged to have been the 
first who efiectually introduced the modern poetry 
arKi drama of Germany to the English reader, and 
his versions of the Nathan of Lessing, the Iphi- 
genia of Goethe, and Schiller’s Bride of Messina, 
are not likely to be supplanted, though none of 
them are productions of the same order with 
Coleridge’s Wallensteinl In 1843 interesting 
Memoir of Taylor, containing his correspondence : 
with Southey, was published in two volumes, 
edited by J. W. Robberds, Norwich. 


They would shriek, and wail, and 
It is well for him to-day 
That his friends are far away — 
All but one. 


Yes, in his mute despair, 

The faithful hound is there, 

He has reached his master’s side with a sprint; 
To the hand which reared and fed, 

Till its ebbing pulse hath -fled, 

Till that hand is cold and dead. 

He will cling. 


What art, or, lure, or wile. 

That one can now beguile 
From the side of his master and friend? 
He has gnawed his cord in twain ; 
To the arm which strives in vain 
To repel him, he will strain 
To the end. 


THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

In 1S23 this nobleman (1800-1857) published a 
translation of Goethe^s Faust and Schiller’s So 7 ig 
of the Bell, This volume was followed in 1824 by 
another, Translations from the Gennan, and 
Orightal Poems. In 1830 he translated Hemani, 
or the Honour of a Castilian, a tragedy from the 
French of Victor Hugo. To the close of his life, 
this accomplished nobleman continued to adapt 
popular foreign works — as Pindemonte’s Donna 
Ckaritea, Michael Beer’s Paria, the Henri Trois 
of Dumas, &c. He translated and re-arranged 
Schimmer’s Siege of Vienna, and edited ^^History 
of Peter the Cruel, Kmg of Castile and Leon (two 
yols., 1851). In 1839 he undertook a voyage to 
the Mediterranean in his yacht, and on his return . i; 
home printed for private circulation The Pilgrim- whicr 
age, Meditem-anean Sketches, &c., which %vere 
aftenvards published with illustrations. A dra- fditec 
matic piece, Bluebeard, acted with success at 
private theatricals, also proceeded from his pen. 

He occasionally contributed an article to the 
Quarterly Review, and took a lively interest in all 
questions affecting literature and art. Of both he 
was a munificent patron. His lordship, by the 

death of his father, the first Duke of Sutherland, j-rxr • - ' . 

in 1833, succeeded to the great Bridgewater MF and IVritmgs. The translation was gener- 
es'tates in Lancashire, and to his celebrated condemned for its loose and amatory char- 

gallery of pictures, valued at 150,060. He was some of the lyrical pieces have much 

raised to the peerage as Earl of Ellesmere in 1846. beauty.^ A sarcastic notice of Strangford will be 
The translations of this nobleman are character- Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 

ised by ele^nce and dramatic spirit, but his ^fai^'osers, and Moore dedicated to him one of 
Faust is neither very vigorous nor very faithful. finest epistles. To the last, the old nobleman 
His original poetry is graceful, resembling, though delighted in literary and antiquarian pursuits, and 
inferior, that of Rogers. We subjoin one spcci- much esteemed, 
men, in which Campbell seems to have been 
selected as the modeL \ 

I SCOTTISH POETS. 

The Military Execution. 

His doom has been decreed. 

He has owned the fatal deed. 

And its sentence is here to abide. 

No mercy now can save; 

They have dug the j^awning grave. 

And the hapless and the brave 
Kneels beside. 

No handle wraps his eye ; 

He is kn^ng there to die. 

Unblinded, undaunted, alone. 

His latest prayer has ceased. 

And the comrade and the priest; 

From their last sad task released. 

Both are gone. 

His Idttdred are not near 

The fatal kneE to hear, 

Th^ can but weep when the deed ’tis done 


The tear-drop who can blame ? 

Though it dim the veteran’s aim, 

And each breast along the line heave the sigh. 
For ’twere cruel now to save ; 

And together in that grave, 

The faithful and the brave, 

Let them lie. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

After the publication of Fergusson’s poems, in a 
collected shape, in 1773, thorn was an interval of 
about thirteen years, during which no writer of 
eminence arose in Scotland who attempted to 
excel in the native language of the country. The 
intellectual taste of the capital ran strongly in 
favour of metaphysical and critical studies ; but 
the Doric muse was still heard .in the rural dis- 
tricts linked to some popular air, some local 
occurrence or i^vourite spot, and was much 
cherished by the lower and middle classes of 
the people. In the summer of 1786, Robert 
Burns, the Shakspeare of Scotland, issued his 
first volume from die obscure press of Kilmarnock, 
and its influfence was imme^ately felt, and is 
still operating on the whole ii^agmative literature 
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ROBERT Btmm 


of the kingdom/ Btims was tketi in bis twenty- 
seventh year, having been born in the parish 
of Alloway, near Ayr, on the 25th of January 1759. 
His father was a poor farmer, a man of sterling 
worth and intelligence, who gave his son what 
education he could afford. The whole, however, 
was but a small foundation on which to erect the 
miracles of genius 1 Robert was taught English 
well, and ^by the time he was ten or eleven years 
of age, he was a critic in substantives, verbs, and 
particles.’ He was also taught to write, had a 
fortnight’s French, and was one summer quarter 
at land-surveying. He had a few books, among 
which were the Spectator^ Pope’s works, Allan 
Ramsay, and a collection of English Songs. Sub- 
sequently — about his twenty-third year — his read- 
ing was enlarged with the important addition of 
Thomson, Shenstone, Sterne, and Mackenzie. 
Other standard works soon followed. As the 
advantages of a liberal education were not within 
his reach, it is scarcely to be regretted that his 
library was at first so small. What books he had, 
he read and studied thoroughly — his attention was 
not distracted by a multitude of volumes — and 
his mind grew up with original and robust vigour. 
It is impossible to contemplate the Hfe of Burns 
at this time, without a strong feeling of affection- 
ate admiration and respect His manly integrity 
of character — which, as a peasant, he guarded 
with jealous dignity — and his warm and true 
heart, elevate him, in our conceptions, almost as 
much as the native force and beauty of his poetry. 
We see him in the veriest shades of obscurity, 
toiling, when a mere youth, * like a galley-slave,’ 
to support his virtuous parents and their house- 
hold, yet grasping at every opportunity of acquir- 
ing knowledge from men and books — familiar wfth 
the history of his country, and loving its very soil 
— worshipping the memory of Scotland’s ancient 
patriots and defenders, and exploring the scenes 
and memorials of departed greatness — loving also 
the simple peasantry around him, ^ the sentiments 
and manners he felt and saw in himself and his 
rustic compeers.^ Burning with a desire to do 
something for old Scotland’s sake, with a heart 

* The edition consisted of 600 copies. A second was published 
in Edinburgh in April^ ^ 7 .^ 7 ' many as 2800 copies being 
subscribed for by 1500 individuals. After his unexampled popu- 
larity in Edinburgh, Bums took the farm of Ellisland, near 
Dumfries, married his * bonny Jean,’ and entered upon his new 
occupation at Whitsunday 1788. He ^ had obtained— 'What he 
anxiously desired as an addition to his means as a farmer — ^an 
appointment in the Excise ; but the duties of this office, and his 
own convivial habits, interfered with his management of the farm, 
and he was glad to abandon it. In 1791 he removed to the town 
of Dumfries, subsisting entirely on his situation in the Excise, 
which yielded £^0 per annum, with an occasional windfall from 
smugghng seizures. His great ambition was to be a supervisor, 
from which preferment it was said his ‘ political heresies ' excluded 
him ; but it has lately been proved, that if any rebuke was ad- 
ministered to the poet, it must have been verbal, far no censure 
against him was recorded in the excise books. He was on the list 
for promotion, and had he lived six months longer he would, in the 
ordinary routine of the service, have been promoted. In 1793, 
Bums published a third edition of his Poems, with the addition of 
Tam Shan ter and other pieces composed at EUisland, A 
fourth edition, with some corrections, was published in 1794, and 
this seems to have been the last authorised edition in the poet’s 
lifetime. He died at Dumfries on the 2xst of July 1796, aged 
thirty-seven years and about six months. The story of the poet’s 
life is so well known, that even this brief statement of dates seems 
unnecessary. The valuable edition of Dr Currie appeared in 1800, 
and realised a sum of ;^ii4oo for Bunrs’s widow and family. It 
contained the correspondence of the poet, and a number of songs, 
contributed to Johnson’s Seats Mmicai Mweum^ and Thomson’s 
Select Scottish Melodies. The editions of Burns since 1800 
could with diflficulty be ascertained; they were reckoned a few 
years ago at about a hundred. His poems circulate in every 
phape, and have not yet ‘gathered all their fame.* 


beating with warm and generous emotions, a 
strong and clear understanding, and a spirit 
abhorring all meanness, insincerity, and oppres- 
sion, Bums, in his early days, might have fur- 
nished the subject for a great and instractive 
moral poem. The true elements of poetry were 
in his life, as in his writings. The wild stirrings 
of his ambition — ^which he so nobly compared to 
the ^ blind gropings of Homer’s Cyclops round 
the walls of his cave’ — the precocious maturity 
of his passions and his intellect, his manly frame, 
that led him to fear no competitor at the plough, 
and his exquisite sensibility and tenderness, that 
made him weep over even the destruction of a 
daisy’s flower or a mouse’s nest — ^these are all 
moral contrasts or blendings that seem to belong 
to the spirit of romantic poetry. His writings, as' 
we now know, were but the fragments of a great 
mind — the hasty outpourings of a full heart and 
intellect. After he had become the fashionable 
wonder and idol of his day — soon to be cast into 
cold neglect and poverty ! — some errors and 
frailties threw a shade on the noble and affecting 
image, but its higher lineaments were never 
destroyed. The column was defaced, not broken ; 
and now that the mists of prejudice have cleared 
away, its just proportions and symmetry are 
recognised with pride and gratitude by his ad- 
miring countrymen. 

Burns came as a potent auxiliary or fellowt 
\yorker with Cowper, in bringing poetry into the 
channels of truth and nature. There was only 
about a year between, the Task and the Cotter^s 
Saturday Night No poetry was ever more 
instantaneously or universally popular among a 
people than that of Burns in Scotland. A con- 
temporary, Robert Heron, who then resided in 
Galloway, contiguous to Ayrshire, states that ^ old 
and young, high and low, learned and ignorant, 
were alike transported with the poems, and that 
even ploughmen and maid-servants would gladly 
have bestowed the wages they earned, if they 
but might procure the works of Bums.* The 
volume, indeed, contained matter for all minds 
— for the lively and sarcastic, the wild and the 
thoughtful, the poetical enthusiast and the man 
of the world. ‘ So eagerly was the book sought 
after, that, where copies of it could not be 
obtained, many of the poems were transcribed 
and sent round in manuscript among admiring 
circles. The subsequent productions of the poet 
did not materially affect the estimate of his 
powers formed from his first volume. His life 
was at once too idle and too busy for contin- 
uous study; and, alas ! it was too brief for the 
full maturity and development of his talents. 
Where the intellect predominates equally with the 
imagination — ^and this was the case with Burns — 
increase of years generally adds to the strength 
and variety of the poet’s powers ; and we have no 
doubt that, in ordinary circumstances, Burns, like 
Dryden, would have improved with age, and 
added greatly to his fame, had he not fallen at so 
early a period, before his imagination could be 
enriched with the riper fruits of knowledge and 
experience. He meditated a national drama.; 
but we might have looked with more confidence 
for a series of tales like Tam d Shanter^ which 
— with the elegy on Captain Matthew Hender- 
son^ one of the most highly finished and most 
precious of his works — ^was produced in his happy 
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jpesiderice at EUisland, Above two hundred songs 
were, however, thrown off by Burns in his latter 
years, and they embraced poetry of all kinds* 
Moore became a writer of lyrics, as he informs 
his readers, that he might express what music 
conveyed to himseif. Burns had little or no 
technical knowledge of music. Whatever plea- 
sure he derived from it, was the result of per- 
sonal associations — the words to which airs were 
adapted, or the locality with which they were con- 
nected. His whole soul, however, was full of the 
finest harmony. So quick and genial were his 
sympathies, that he was easily stirred into lyrical 
melody by whatever was good and beautiful in 
nature. Not a bird sang in a bush, nor a burn 
glanced in the sun, but it was eloquence and 
. muric to his ear. He fell in love with every fine 
female face he saw ; and thus kindled up, his 
feelings took the shape of song, and the words 
fell as naturally into their places as if prompted 
by the most perfect knowledge of music. The 
inward melody needed no artificial accompani- 
ment An attempt at a longer poem would have 
chilled his ardour ; but a song embodying some 
one leading idea, some burst of passion, love, 
patriotism, or humour, was exactly‘suited to the 
impulsive nature of Bums's genius, and to his 
situation and circumstances. His command of 
language and imagery, always the most appro- 
priate musical, and graceful, was a greater marvel 
than the creations of a Handel or Mozart The 
Scottish poet, however, knew many old airs—still 
' more old ballads ; and a few bars of the music, or 
a line of the words, served as a key-note to his 
suggestive fancy. He improved nearly all he 
touched. The ^ch humour, gaiety, simplicity, 
genuine feeling of his original songs, will be 
felt as long as ^rivers roll and woods are green.’ 
They breathe the natural character and spirit of 
the country, and must be coeval with it in exist- 
ence. Wherever the words are chanted, a picture 
IS presented to the mind ; and whether the tone 
be plamtive and sad, or joyous and exciting, one 
overpowermg feeling takes possession of the im- 
agination. The susceptibility of the poet inspired 
mm with real emotions and passion, and his 
genius reproduced them with the glowing warmth 
and truth of nature. 

Tam Shanter is usually considered to be 
Burns s master-piece: it was so considered by ; 
hims^, and the judgment has been confirmed by : 
CMpbell, Wilson, Montgomery, and almost every 
cntic. It displays more various powers than any ' 
of his other productions, beginning with low comic : 
humour and Bacchanalian revelry — the dramatic j 
scene at the commencement is unique, even in ! 
Burns— and ranging through the various styles of i 
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images, both familiar and awful, we should 
disposed to rank the Address io the Deil The 
poet adopted the common superstitions of thp 
peasantry as to the attributes of Satan; but 
though bis Address is mainly ludicrous, he inter- 
sperses passages of the highest beauty, and blends 
a leeling of tenderness and compunction with his 
objurgation of the Evil One. The effect of con- 
trast was never more happily displayed than in 
the conception of such a being straying in lonely 
givens and rustling among trees— in the familiarity 
of sly humour with which the poet lectures so 
awful and mysterious, a personage— who had, as 
he says, almost overturned the infant world, and 
ruined all ; and in that strange and inimitable 
outbreak of sympathy in which a hope is expressed 
for the salvation, and pity for the fate, even of 
batan himself— 


But fare-you-weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
Oh, wad ye tak a thought and men’ i 
Ye aiblins might— I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake ; 

I ’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Even for your sake I 


----- CIVICS OI 

the descnptive, the terrible, the supernatur^ and 
ludicrous. The originality of some of the 


phrases and sentiments, ^ 


Kngs may be blest, but Tam was glorious— 
O er a the ills of life victorious I 


fehcity of some of the similes, and the elastic 
5 and springiness of the versification, must 
be considered as aiding in the effect. The 
n reads as if it were composed in one trans- 
of inspiration, before the bard had time to cool 
» slacken in his fervour; and such we know was 
ally the case. Next to this inimitable 'tale of 
133“^ and in happy grouping of 


The Jolly Beggars is another strikingly original 
production. It is the most dramatic of his works 
and the characters are all finely sustained. Currie 
has been blamed by Sir Walter Scott and 
for over-fastidiousness in not admitting 
that humorous cantata into his edition, but we 
do not believe that Currie ever saw the Jolly 
Beggars. ■ The poem was not published till 
1801, and was then printed from the only copy 
known to exist in the poet’s handwriting. Of the 
Cotter s Saturday Night, the Mountain Daisy, or 
the Mousds Nest, it would be idle to attempt any 
eulogy. In these Bums is seen in his fairest 
colours— not with all his strength, but in his hap- 
piest ^d most heart-felt inspiration— his brightest 
sunshine and his ten derest tears. The workman- 
ship of these leading poems is equal to the value 
of the materials. The peculiar dialect of Burns 
being a composite of Scotch and English, which 
he varied at will — the Scotch being generally * 
reserved for the comic and tender, and the English 
, lofty — his diction is remarkably 

nch and copious. No poet is more picturesque 
m expression. This was the result equaUy of 
accurate observation, careful study, and strong 
■ feehng. His energy and truth stamp the highest 
v^ue on his wntings. He is as literal as Cowper. 
The banks of the Doon are described as faithfully 
j^ose of the Ouse ; and his views of human life 
^d manners are as real and as finely moralised. 
His range of subjects, however, was infinitely 
more diversified, including a varied and romantic 
landscape, the customs and superstitions of his 
country, the delights of good-fellowship and boon 
society, me aspirations of youthful ambition, and, 
above all, the emotions of love, which he depicted 
with such mingled fervour and delicacy. This 
ecstasy of passion was unknown to the author of 
the 2 ask. Nor could the latter have conceived 
anything so traly poetical as the image of Coila, 
the tutelar genius and inspirer of the peasant 
youth m his clay-built hut, where his heart and 
fancy overflowed with love and poetry. Cowper 
read and appreciated Bums, and we can picture 
hts astoni^ent and delight on perusing such 
strains as Coda’s address : s v* 
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‘ And wear thou this —she solemn said, 

And bound the holly round my head : 

The polished leaves, and berries red, 

Did rustling play ; 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 

Burns never could have improved upon the grace 
and tenderness of this romantic vision — the finest 
revelation ever made of the hope and ambition of 
a youthful poet. Greater strength, however, he 
undoubtedly acquired with the experience of man- 
hood. His Tam d Shanter^ and Brucis Address, 
are the result of matured powers ; and his songs 
evince a conscious mastery of the art and materials 
of composition. His Vision of Liberty at Lin- 
cluden is a great and splendid fragment. The 
reflective spirit evinced in his ^ early epistles is 
found, in his Lines written in Friard Corse 
Hermitage, to have settled into a vein of moral 
philosophy, clear and true as the lines of Swift, 
and informed with a higher wisdom. It cannot 
be said that Burns absolutely fails in any kind of 
composition, except in his epigrams ; these are 
coarse without being pointed or entertaining. 
Nature, which had lavished on him such powers 
of humour, denied him wit 

In reviewing the intellectual career of the poet, 
his correspondence must not be overlooked. His 
prose style was more ambitious than that of his 
poetry. In the latter he followed the dictates of 
nature, warm from the heart, whereas in his letters 
he aimed at being sentimental, peculiar, and strik- 
ing ; and simplicity was sometimes sacrificed for 
effect As Johnson considered conversation to be 
an intellectual arena, wherein every man was 
bound to do his best, Burns seems to have re- 
garded letter-writing in much the same light, 
and to have considered it necessary at times to 
display all his acquisitions to amuse, gratify, 
or astonish his admiring correspondents. Con- 
siderable deductions must, therefore, be made 
from his published correspondence, whether re- 
garded as an index to his feelings and situation, 
or as models of the epistolary style. In subject^ 
he adapted himself too much to the character and 
tastes of the person he was addressing, and in 
style he was led away by a love of display. A 
tinge of pedantry and assumption, or of reckless 
bravado, was thus at times superinduced upon the 
manly and thoughtful simplicity of his natural 
character, which sits as awkwardly upon it as the 
intrusion of Jove or Danaii into the rural songs of 
Allan Ramsay.* Burns's letters, however, are valu- 
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Extract from ‘ The Vision^ 

* With future hope I oft would gaze. 

Fond, on thy little early ways, 

Thy rudely carolled, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes, 

Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 

Or when the north his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 

I saw grim nature's visage hoar 

Strike thy young eye. 

* Or when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherished every fiowVet’s birth. 

And joy and music pouring forth 

In every grove, 

I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 

* When ripened fields and azure skies, 

Called forth the reapers' rustling noise, 

I saw thee leave their evening joys, 

And lonely stalk, 

To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 

* When youthful love, warm -blushing, strong, 
Keen -shivering shot thy nerves along, 

Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

The adored Name, 

I taught thee how to pour in song, , 

To soothe thy flame. 

* I saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 

Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way. 
Misled by Fancy's meteor -ray, 

By passion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven. 

‘ I taught thy manners-painting strains, 

The loves, the ways of simple swains, 

Till now, o’er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends ; 

And some, the pride of Coila’s plains. 
Become thy friends. 

•Thou canst not learn, nor can I shew, 

To paint with Thomson's landscape glow ; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe, 

With Shenstone's art ; 

Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart. 

•Yet, all beneath the unrivalled rose. 

The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 

Though large the forest's monarch throws 
His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows 
Adown the glade. 

* Then never murmur nor repine ; 

Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 

And, trust me, not Potosi's mine, 

Nor king’s regard, 

Can give a bliss o’ermatching thine, 

A rustic bard. 

* To give my counsels all in one — 

Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 

Preserve the dignity of man, 

With soul erect ; 

And trust, the universal plan 
Will all protect. 
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bell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose. 
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Burns's songs, Ms Tam d Skanier, or any other 
of his great poems. He would never have written 
them but for his situation and feelings as a peasant 
— and could he have written anything better? The 
whole of that world of passion and beauty which 
he has laid open to us might have been hid for 
ever ; and the genius which was so well and 
worthily employed in embellishing rustic life, and 
adding new interest and glory to his country, 
would only have placed him in the long proces- 
sion of English poets, stripped of his ori^nality, 
and bearing, though proudly, the ensign of con- 
quest and submission. 

From tJie Epistle to James Smith* 

This while my notion 's ta’en a sklent 
To try my fate in guid black prent ; 

But still the mair I 'm that way bent, 

Something cries * Hoolie I 
I red you, honest man, tak tent 1 
Ye '11 shaw your folly. 

‘ There 's ither poets, much your betters, 

Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 

Hae thought they had insured their debtors 
A’ future ages ; 

Now moths deform in shapeless tatters. 

Their unknown pages.' 

Then farewell hopes o' laurel-boughs. 

To garland my poetic brows I 
Henceforth I '11 rove where busy ploughs 
Are whistling thrang, 

An’ teach the knely heights am howes 
My rustic sang. 

I '11 wander on, with tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 

Till fate shall snap the brittle thread ; 

Then, all unknown> 

I '11 lay me with the inglorious dead, 

Foigot and gone I 

But why o' death begin a tale ? 

Just now we 're living sound and hale, 

Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 

Heave care o’er side ! 

And large before enjoyment’s gale. 

Let 's tak the tide. 

This life, sae far 's I understand, 

Is a' enchanted fairy land, 

Where pleasure is the magic wand. 

That, wielded right, 

Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand, 

Dance by fu' light. 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 

For, ance that five-and -forty ’s speeled. 

See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi’ wrinkled face. 

Comes, hostin', hirpiin’ ower the field, 

Wi’ creepin' pace. 

When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin’, 
Then fareweel vacant careless roamin' ; 

And fareweel cheerfu’ tankards foamin’, 

And social noise ; 

And fareweel dear, deluding woman, 

The joy of joys! 

O Life I how pleasant in thy morning. 

Young Fancy’s rays the. hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 

Like school-boys, at the expected warning, 

To joy and play. 




We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Among the leaves 1 
And though the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 


From the Epistle to W, Shnpson* 

We '11 sing auld Coila's plains and fells, 
Her moors red -brown wi’ heather bells. 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells, 
Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 

Frae southron billies. 

At Wallace' name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 

Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace' side, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat shod. 

Or glorious died I 

Oh, sweet are Coila's haughs and woods. 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds. 
And jinkin’ hares in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy, 

While through the braes the cushat croods 
With wailfu' cry I 

Even winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave through the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 
Are hoary gray ; 

Or blinding drifts wild furious flee, 
Darkening the day J 

O Nature I a’ thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 

Wi' life and light. 

Or winter howls in gusty storms 
The lang, dark night I 

The kliise, nae poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting bum’s meander, 

And no think lang ; 

Oh, sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang ! 


To a Moimtain Daisyy 
On turning one do^vn with the plough in April 1786. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou 's met me in an evil houf ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonny gem. 

Alas ! it 's no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonny lark; companion meet, 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east 1 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 




The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun s] 
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But thou, beneath the random bieM 


Mourn, little harebells o’er the lea* 

Ye stately foxgloves fair to see ; 

Ye woodbines hanging bonnilie 
In scented bowers ; 

Ye roses on your thorny tree. 

The first o’ flowers. 

At dawn, when every grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at its head. 

At even, when beans their fragrance she<i 
I’ the rustling gale, 

Ye maukins, whiddin’ through the glade, 
Come join my wail. 

Mourn, yo wee songsters o’ the wood ; 

\ e grouse that crap the heather bud : 

Ye curlews calling through a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 

And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood ! 
He ’s gane for ever I 


O’ clod or stane. 

Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies I 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade I 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starred I 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o’er 1 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, ‘ 
Who long with \vants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery’s brink, 

Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, mined, sink I 

Even thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 

Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 


In some auld tree, or eldritch tower. 

What time the moon, wi’ silent glower 
Sets up her horn, 

W ail through the dreary midnight hour 
^ Till waukrife morn ! 

O rivers, forests, hills, and plains I 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains : 

But now, w’hat else for me remains 
But tales of woe ? 

And frae my een the drapping rains 
Maun ever flow. 

Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year 
Ilk cow*sIip cup shall kep a tear : ' 

Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head, 

Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear 
For him that ’s dead. 

Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yellow hair, 

In grief thy sallow mantle tear ! 

Thou, W’inter, hurling through the air 
The roaring blast, 

W ide o’er the naked world declare 
The w’ortli we ’ve lost 1 

Mourn him, thou sun, great source of light ! 
Mourn, empress of the silent night I 
And you, ye twinkling stamies bright. 

My Matthew mourn I 
For through your orb he ’s ta’en his flight, 
Ne’er to return. 

O Henderson [ the man— the brother I 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever ? 

And hast thou crossed that unknown river. 
Life’s dreary bound ? 

Like thee, where shall we find another. 

The world around ? 

Go to your sculptured tombs, ye great 
In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state J 


On Captain Matthew ffendersoft^ 

tleman who held the patent for his honours immediately 
from Almighty God. 

But now his radiant course is run. 

For ^latthew's course was bright • 

Ills soul was like the glorious sun, * 

A matchless, heavenly light ! 

O Death ! thou tj^rant fell and bloody I 
The meikle devil wi’ a woodie 
Haurl thee hame to his black smiddie, 

O’er hurcheon hides, 

And like stock-fish come o’er his studdie 
WI’ thy auld sides I 

He ’s gane i he ’s gane I he ’s frae us tom. 

The ae best fellow e’er was bom I 
Thee, Mattliew, JCature’s sel’ shall mourn 
By wood and wild, 

W’here, haply, Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exiled I 

Ye hills, near neebors o’ the stams, 

That proudly cock your cresting cairns I 
* e clifls, the haunts of sailing yearns,^ 

. . W’here Echo slumbers ! 

Come join, ye Nature’s sturdiest bairns. 

My wailing numbers ] , ' 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens t 
\ e hazelly shaws and briery dens ! 

Ye burnies, wimpHng down your Mens 
^ WI’ toddlin’ din, 

Or foaming strong, wi’ hasty stens, 

Fcae fin to lin 1 



Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she l^ves him? 
Me^ nae cheeifu’ twinkle lights me ; 

Bark despair around benights me, 

I ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

NaetMng could resist my Nancy ; 

But to see her was to love her ; 

Ix)ve but her, and love for ever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure 1 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas 1 for ever 1 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I ’ll pledge thee^ 

Warring sighs and groans I *11 wage thee 1 


But by thy hon^t turf I H wmt, 
Thou' man of worth I 
And weep the ae b«t felow’s fate 


Macpherso^s FarmdL 

Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strongs 
, , The wretch’s destinie ! 

Macpherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. ■ 

; Sae rantingly, sae wantonly,' 

Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 

■ He played a spring, and danced it round, 
Below the '^llbws-tree. 

Oh, what is death but parting breath?' 

On many a bloody plain 
I *ve dared his face, and in this, place . ■ 

I scorn him yet again ! 

Untie these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword ; 

And there ’s no a man in all Scotland, 

But I ’ll brave him at a word. 

I *ve lived a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by treacherie ; 

It bums my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be. 

Now farewell light — thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky I 
May coward shame distain his name, 

The wretch that dares not die I 


My Bonny Mary* 

Go fetch to me a pint o* wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; 

That I may drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonny lassie 

The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu* loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry 

The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonny Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are rankM ready; 

The shouts o* war are heard afar. 

The battle closes thick and bloody; 

But it *s not the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad make me huger wish to tarry ; 

Nor shouts o* war that ’s heard afar-r-^- 
It ’s leaving thee, my bonny Mary. 


Menu* 

A^in rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 

All freshly steeped in morning dews. 

In vain to me the cowslips bkw, 

In vain to me the violets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 

The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

The merry plough-boy cheers his team, 
Wi’ joy the tentie seedsman stalks ; 

But life to me ’s a weary dream, 

A dream of ane that never wauks. 

The wanton coot the water skims, 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cry. 

The stately swan majestic swims, 

And everything is blessed but L 

The shepherd steeks Ms faulding slap, 

And ower the moorland whistles shill ; 

Wi’ wild, unequal, wandering step, 

I meet him on the dewy hilL 

And when the lark, ’tween light and dark, 
Blithe waukens by the daisy’s side, 

And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. 

Come, Winter, witb thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked tree ; 

Thy gloom will soothe^my cheerless soul, 
When nature all is sad Uke me I 


Morison. 

* 0«e of my javenile works.’— -B urns. 
of Burns, the pathetic and serious love-songs wmcn ne nas jcn; 
behind him in the manner of old ballads, are perhaps tbc^ which 
‘ * * itingholdofthesund. Such are the 

.HazutR"' ■ 


* Of all the 

of Bums, the pathetic and senous love-songs whjcn 


lines of Mary Morison, &c< 

0 Mary, at thy window be. 

It is the wiimed, the trysted hour? 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor : 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Morifeon. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braw. 
And yon the toast of a* the town, 

1 sighed, and said amang them a’, 

* Ye are na Mary Morison.* 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee ? / ; 

If love for love thou wilt na gie^ - 
At least be pity to me shewn ; ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o* Mary Morison. 


AeFond Kiss* 

•These exquisitely affecting stanxas ccmtain the essence of a 
thousand love-tales.’— S cott. 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas I for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I *11 pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I *U wage thee. 
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And frae Ms harp sic strains did dow, 

Might roused the slumbering dead to hear 
But oh ! it was a tale of woe^ 

As ever met a Briton’s ear* 

He sang wi^ joy the former day, 

He weeping wailed Ms latter times | 
Butwlmthesaiditwasnaeplay— 

I winna ventur in my rhymes* 


Address, 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled^i 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to yoir gory bed, 

Or to victory I 

Now the day, and now the hour j 
See the front o* battle lour 5 
See Mproach proud Edward’^s power- 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and dee f 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or fireeman fa’, 

Let him follow me 1 

By oppression’s woes and ;pains I 
By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest vein^ 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 

'lyrants fall in every foe I 
Liberty ’s in every blow i 
us do, or die 1 


To Maty in Memm^ 

Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early mom, 

Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tom, 

O Mary I dear departed shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend Ms breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can' I forget the hallowed grove. 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love I 
Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transports past | 

Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we ’twas our last I 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O’erhnng with wild woods, thick’ning green I 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined am’rous round the raptured scene | 

The flow’rs sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray— 

Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but th’ impression stronger 
As streams their channels deeper 
My Mary I dear departed shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?^ 


A Vision,* 

As 1 stood by yon roofless tower. 

Where the wa’-flower scents the dewy air, 

Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower. 
And tells the midnight moon her care| 

The winds were laid, the air was still. 

The stars they shot alang the skyj 

The fox was howling on the MU, 

And the distant echoing glens reply* 

The stream, adown its hazeUy path. 

Was rushing by the ruined wa’s, 

Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 

Whose ^tant roaring sweUs and &’s. 

The cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ Mssing eerie din ; 

Athort the lift they start and shift, 
like fortune’s &vours, tint as win. 

By heedless chance I turned mine eyes. 

And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 

A st^ and stalwart ghaist arise. 

Attired as minstrels wont to be, 

EEad I a statue been o’ stane, 

His darin’ look had daunted me ; 

And on Ms bonnet graved was plain, 

The sacred posy — * Libertie ! ’ 


* Btims, in his * Remarks on Scottish Songs, written for the 
Lmrd of Glenriddel, has described the above parting scene. My 
Highland lassie,’ he says, ‘ was a warm-hearted, charming young 
creature as ever blessed a man with generous love. After a pretty 
long tract of the most ardent reciprocal attachment, we met by 
appointment on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot 
by the hanks of Ayr, where we spent the day in taking a farewell 
before she should embark for the West Highlands to arrange 
matters among her friends for our projected change of life. At 
the dose of autumn following she crossed the sea to meet me at 
Greenodc, where she had scarce landed when she was seized with 
a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the grave in a few 
days before^ I could even hear of her illness.’ Cromek heightens 
the mtoresting picture ; ‘ The lovers stood on each side oCa small 
purling brook ; they laved their hands in its limpid stream, and 
holding a Bible between them pronounced their vows to be faithful 
to each other. They parted, never to meet again.’ Subsequent 
mvestigation lessened the romance of this pure love-passage 
in the poet’s life. The * pretty long tract of attachment,’ if we 
take the expression literally, must have been before Bums’s ac- 
quaintance with Jean Armour, who soon eclipsed all the other 
rustic heroines. When Jean and her parents so ruthlessly broke off 
the connection, Burns turned to Highland Mary ; but when Mary 
embarked for the West Highlands, Jean Armour again obtained the 
ascendant, and four weeks after the parting with Mary (June 12), 
we find the poet writing ; * Never man loved, or rather adored, a 
woman more than I did her ( Jean Armour) : and to confess a truth, 
I do still love her to distraction.’ Mary is no more heard of, and 
is not mentioned by Burns till three years after her decease. Her 
premature death had recalled her love and her virtues, and em- 
balmed them^ for ever. The parting scene was exalted and hal- 
lowed in his imagination, and kept sacred— not, perhaps, without 
some feeling of remorse. To Dr Moore, to his Ayrshire fnends, 
and to Clannda he spoke freely of all his early loves except that of 
Mary: his vows to her seem never to have been whispered to 
hut her own. The rapid changes illustrate the poet’s 
mobility, CMF ocsKssive susc^tibility of immediate impreissioiisji 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 


RICHARD GALL* 

Richard ^ Gall (1776-1801), wMlst employed 
as a printer in Edinburgh, threw off some Scottish 
songs that became^ favourites. My Only Ji> and 
Dearie O, for pleasing fancy and musical expres- 
sion, is not unworthy of TannahilL * I remember/ 
says ^AHan Cunningham, * when this song was ex- 
ceedingly popular^': its sweetness and ease, rather 
than . its ..^originaiity and vigour, might be the 
cause of its success. The third verse contains a 
very beautiful picture of early attachment— a 
sunny bank, and some sweet soft ' school-girl, will 
appear , to many ; a fancy when these lines are 
sung/, ■ 

My Only Jo and Deaiis 0» 

Thy cheek is the resets hue. 

My only jo and dearie O ; 

Thy neck is like the siller-dew 
Upon the banks sae briery O I 
Thy teeth are 0’ the ivory. 

Oh, sweet ’s the twinkle oL thine ee ! 

Nae joy, nae pleasure, blinks on me. 

My only jo and dearie O. 

The birdie sii^ upon the thorn 
Its sang o’ joy, fu’ cheerie O, 

Rejoicing in the summer morn, 

Nae care to mak it eerie O ; 

But little kens the sangster sweet 
Aught 0’ the cares I hae to meet, 

That gar my restless bosom beat, 

My only jo and dearie O. 

Whan we were baimies on yon brae, 

And youth was blinking bonny O, 

Aft we wad daff the lee-lang day, 

Our joys fu’ sweet and mony O ; 

Aft I wad chase thee o’er the lea, 

And round about the thorny tree, 

Or pu’ the wild -dowers a’ for thee, 

My only jo and dearie O. 

I hae a wish I canna tine, 

’Mang a’ the cares that grieve me O ; , 

I wish thou wert for ever mine, 

And never mair to leave me O : 

Then I wad claut thee night and day, 

Nor ither waridly care wad hae, 

Till life’s warm stream forgot to play, 

My only jo and dearie O. ; 


Bowers, adieu ! where love decoying, 
First enthralled this heart mine ; 

Hiere the saftest sweets enjoying; 
Sweets that memory ne'er shall tine I 

Friends so dear my bosom ever, 

Ye hae rendered moments dear; 

But, alas I when forced to sever. 

Then the stroke, oh, how severe I 

Friends, that parting tear reserve it. 
Though *tis doubly dear to me ; 

Could I think I did deserve it, 

How much happier would I be I 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure. 
Scenes that former thoughts renew; 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a sad and last adieu 1 


Farmell to Ayrshire* 

This song of Gall’s has often been printed as the composition of 
Burns, a copy in Burns's handwriting having been, found among 
his papers. 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Now a sad and last adieu! 

Bonny Doon, sae sweet at gloaming, 
Fare-thee-weel before I gang— 

Bonny Doon, where, early roaming, 

First I weaved the rustic-sang! 

which also characterised Byron, and which Byron, less reticent, 
has defended : 

'Tis merely what is called mobility— 

A thing of temperament and not of art, 

Th.'Ugh seeming so from, its supposed facility ; 

And false, though true ; for surely they ’re sincerest 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 

Port ^uaUf c. xvi. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Alexander Wilson, a distinguished natur- 
alist, was also a good Scottish poet. He was a 
native of Paisley, and bom July 6, 1766. He was 
brought up to the trade of a weaver, but after- 
wards preferred that of a pedlar, selling muslin 
and other wares. In 1789 he added to his other 
commodities a prospectus of a volume of poems, 
trusting, as he said, 

If the pedlar should fail to be favoured with sal^ 

Then i hope you ’ll encourage the poet 

He did not succeed in either character ; and after 
publishing his poems, he returned to the loom. 
In 1792 he issued anonymously his best poem, 
Watty and Meg, yn}xiz\iVi2s at first attributed to 
Burns/ A foolish personal satire,, and a not very 
wise admiration of the principles of equality dis- 
seminated at the -time of the French Revolution, 
drove Wilson to America in the year 1794. There 
he was once more a weaver and a pedlar, and 
afterwards a schoolmaster. A love of ornithology 
gained upon him, and he wandered over America, 
collecting specimens of birds. In 1808 appeared 
his first volume of American Ornithology, and he 
* continued collecting and publishing, traversing 
swamps and forests in quest of rare birds, and 
undergoing the greatest privations and fatigues, 
till he had committed an eighth volume to the 
press. He sank under his severe labours on the 
23d of August 1813, and was interred with public 
honours at Philadelphia. \vl Ornithology od 
Wilson we see the fancy and descriptive powers of 
the poet. The following extract is part of his 
account of the bald eagle, and is extremely vivid 
and striking : 

The Bald Eagle* 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted place of 
resort for the bald eagle, as well on account of the fish 
procured there, as for the numerous carcases of squirrels, 
deer, bears, and various other animals that, in their 
attempts to cross the river above the falls, have been 
dragged into the current, and precipitated down that 
tremendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bound the 
rapids below, they furnish a rich repast for the vulture, 
the raven, and the bald eagle, the subject of the present 
account. He has been long known to naturalists, being 

*As Bums was one day sitting at his desk by the side of the 
window, a well-known hawker, Andrew Bishop, went pa.y crying : 

* Waiiy and Meg^ a new ballad, by Robert Bums.' The poet 
looked out and said: ' That’s a lee, Andrew, but I would make 
your plack a bawbee if it were mine/ Ihis we heard Mrs Bums, 
the poet’s widow, relate. - 
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s, and occasionally met with and, after admiring for some time the beautiful sim- 
atitude to the border of the plicity of nature, gave her willing consent, and the little 
the vicinity of the sea, and fellow went off on the wings of ecstacy to execute his 
)ur lakes and large rivers, delightful commission. 

" ' " The similarity of this little boy’s enthusiasm to my 
own struck me, and the reader will need no explanations 
of mine to make the application. Should my country 
receive with the same gracious indulgence the specimens 

, „ which I here humbly present her ; should she express 

immeasurable expanse of | a desire for me to go and bring her more, the highest 
wishes of my ambition will be gratified ; for, in the 
language of my little friend, our whole woo^ are full 
of them, and I can collect hundreds more, much hand* 
somer than these. 

The ambition of the poet-naturalist was airnsly 
gratified, ^ 


sessing powers ot tiight capable ot outstripping even me 
tempests themselves, unawed by anything but man, and, 
from the ethereal heights to which he^^ars, looking 
abroad at one glance on an i ’ V ^ ^ 

forests, fields, lakes, and ocean deep below him, he appears 
indifferent to the little localities of change of seasons, 
as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
the abode of eternal cold, and from thence descend at 
will to the torrid or the arctic regions of the earth. 

In procuring fish, he displays, in a very singular 
manner, the genius and energy of his character, which is 
fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyrannical; attri- 
butes not exerted but on particular occasions, but when 
put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on the 
high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, ^ he 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below; 
the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air; the 
busy tringse coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks 
streaming over the surface ; silent and watchful cranes 
intent and wading ; clamorous crows ; and all the 
winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this i 
vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all these, 
hovers one whose action instantly arrests his whole 
attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden 
suspension in air, he kno-ws him to be the fish-hawk, 
settiing over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself with 
half-opened wings on the branch, he watches the 
result Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends 
the distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings 
reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surges foam around. At this moment the eager 
looks of the eagle are all ardour ; and, levelling his 
neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. These are the signal for our 
hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives chase, 
and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his ut- 
mosL to mount above the other, displaying in these 
rencontres the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 
on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and honest execra- 
tion, the latter drops bis fish ; the eagle, poising himself 
for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends 
like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches 
the water, and bears his ill-gotten b^ty silently av^ray to 
the woods. 

By way of preface, ^ to invoke the clemency of 
the reader,’ Wilson relates the following exquisite 
trait of simplicity and nature : 

In one of my late visits to a friend in the country, I 
found their youngest son, a fine boy of eight or 
years of age, who usually resides in town for his educa- 
tion, just reluming from a ramble through the neigh- 
bouring woods and fields, where he had collected a 
large and very handsome bunch of wild-flowers, of a 
great many different colours ; and, presenting them to 
his mother, said : ‘ Look, my dear mamma, what beauti- 
ful flowers I have found growing on our place I Why, 
all the woods are full of them I red, orange, and blue, 
and ’most every colour. Oh ! I can gather you a whole 
parcel of them, much handsomer than these, all growing 
in our own woods ! Shall I, mamma ? Shall I go and 
bring you more ?* The good woman received the bunch 
of flowers with a smile of affectionate complacency ; 


A Village Scold^-^From ‘ Watty and Megl 

I’ the thrang o’ stories tellin’, 

Shakin’ hands and jokin’ queer, 

Swith ! a chap comes on the hallan— 

* Mungo I is our Watty here ?’ 

Many’s weel-kent tongue and hurry 
Darted through him like a knife 5 
Up the door flew — like a fury 
In came Watty’s scoldin’ wife. 

* Nasty, gude-for-naething being I 

O ye snuffy drucken sow i 
Bringin’ vrife and weans to ruin, 

Drinkin’ here wi’ sic a crew I 

* Rise I ye drucken beast o’ Bethel ! 

Drink ’s your night and day’s desire ; 
Rise, this precious hour ! or faith I ’ll 
Fling your whisky i’ the fire 1’ 

Watty heard her tongue unhallowed, 

Paid his groat wi’ little din, 

Left the house, while Maggy followed, 
Flytin’ a’ the road behin • 

Folk frae every door came lamping 
Ma^gy curst them ane and a\ 

Clapped wi’ her hands, and stampin’. 

Lost her bauchels^ i’ the snaw. 

Hame, at length, she turned the gavel, 

Wi’ a face as white ’s a clout, 

Ragin’ like a very devil, 

Kickin’ stools and chairs about 

* Ye ’ll sit wi’ your limmers round ye — 

Hang you, sir, I ’ll be your death I 
Little bauds my hands, confound you. 

But I cleave you to the teeth I’ 

Watty, wha, ’midst this oration. 

Eyed her -whiles, but durst na speak^ 

Sat, like patient Resignation, 

Trembling by the ingle-cheek. 

Sad his wee drap brose he sippet — 
Maggy’s tongue gaed like a bell— 
Quietly to his bed he slippet, 

Sighin’ often to himsel : 

* Nane are free ftae some vexation. 

Ilk ane has bis ills to dree ; 

But through a’ the hale creation 
Is nae mortal vexed like me.* 


^ Oldshoea 



HECTOR, MACNEILL, 


No anitiifir night to lodge here- 


No a friend their cause to plead I 
He ^5 ta’en on to be a sodger, 

She wi’ weans to beg her bread I 

The little domestic drama is happily wound up : 
Jeanie obtains a cottage and protection from the 
Duchess of Buccleuch ; and Will, after losing a 
leg in battle, returns, * placed on Chelsea^s bounty/ 


HECTOR MACNEIEl^ 

Hector Macneiel {1746-1818) was brought up 
to a mercantile life, but was unsuccessful in most 
of his business affairs. In 1^89, he published a 
legendary poem, The Harp^ and in 1795, his 
moral tale, ScotlamTs Skaith^ or the History^ d 
Will and Jean, The object of this production 
was to depiet the evil effects of intemperance. 
A happy rural pair are reduced to ruin, descend- 
ing by gradual steps till the husband is obliged 
to enlist' as' ■ a soldier, and the wife to beg with 
her children through the country. The situation 
of the little ale-house where Will begins his 
unlucky potations is finely described. 

In a howm, whose bonny bumie 
Whimpering rowed its crystal flood, 

Near the road, where travellers turn aye^ 

Neat and beild, a cot -house stood : 

White the wa’s, wi’ roof new theekit, 

Window broads just painted red ; 

Lowne 'mang trees and braes it reekit, 

Haflins seen and haflins hid. 

Up the gavel-end, thick spreading, 

Crap the clasping ivy green. 

Back ower, firs the high craigs cleadin', 

Raised a’ round a cosy screen. 

Down below, a flowery meadow 
Joined the bumie’s rambling line ; 

Here it was that Howe the widow 
That same day set up her sign. 

Brattling down the brae, and near its 
Bottom, Will first marvelling sees 

‘ Porter, Ale, and British Spirits,’ 

Painted bright between twa trees, 

* Godsake, Tam I here ’s walth for drinking ! 

Wha can this new-comer be ? ’ 

‘ Hout,’ quo’ Tam, ^ there ’s drouth in thinking — 
Let ’s in, Will, and syne we ’ll see.’ 

The rustic friends have a jolly meeting, and do 
not separate till ‘’tween twa and three’ next 
morning. A weekly club is set up at Maggy 
Howe’s, a newspaper is procured, and' poor Will, 
the hero of the tale, becomes a pot-house poli- 
tician, and soon goes to ruin. His wife also takes 
to drinking. 

Wha was ance lik^ Willie Gairlace ? 

Wha in neebouring town or farm ? 

Beauty’s bloom shone in his fair face, 

Deadly strength was in his arm. 

Whan he first saw Jeanie Miller, 

Wha wi’ Jeanie could compare ? 

Thousands had mair braws and siller, 

But war ony half sae fair ? 

See them wrw /—how changed wi’ drinking I 
A’ their youthfu’ beauty gane ! 

Davered, doited, daized, and blinking — 

Worn to perfect skin and bane 1 

In the cauld month o’ November— 

Claise and cash and credit out — 

Cowering ower a dying ember, 

W'i’ ilk face as white ’s a clout I 

Bond and bill and debts a’ stoppit. 

Ilka sheaf selt on the bent ; 

Cattle, beds, and blankets roupit, 

Now to pay the laird his rent. 


and finds his wife and family. 

Sometimes briskly, sometimes flawin’. 
Sometimes helpit, Will gat forth; 

On a cart, or in a wagon, 

Hirpling aye towards the north* 

Tired ae e’ening, stepping hooly, 
Pondering on his thraward fate. 

In the bonny month o’ July, 

WElie, heedless, tint his gate. 

Salt the southland breeze was blawng, 
Sweetly sughed the green aik wood ; 

Loudlhe din o’ streams fast fa’ing, 

Strack the ear wi’ thundering thud : 

Ewes and lambs on braes ran bleating ; 
Linties chirped on ilka tree ; 

Frae the west, the sun, near setting, 
Flamed on Roslin’s towers sae Me. 

RosHn’s towers and braes sae bonny I 
Craigs and water, woods and glen I 

Roslin’s banks, unpeered by ony, 

Save the Muses’ Hawthornden I 

Ilka sound and chWi delighting, 

Will — though hardly fit to gang— 

Wandered on through scenes inviting^ 
Listening to the mavis’ sang. 

Faint at length, the day fast closing. 

On a fragrant strawl^rry steep, 

Esk’s sweet stream to rest composing, 
Wearied nature drapt asleep. 

* Soldier, rise ! — the dews o* e’ening 
Gathering, fa’ wi’ deadly skaith I— 

Wounded soldier I if complaining, 

Sleep na here, and catch your death.’ , 

Silent stept he on, poor fellow ! 

Listening to his guide before, 

Ower green knowe and flowery hollow. 
Till they reached the cot-house door, 

Laigh it was, yet sweet and humble ; 
Decked wi* honeysuckle round ; 

Clear below, Esk’s waters rumble. 

Deep glens murmuring back the sound* 

Melville’s towers, sae white and stately, 

I Dim by gloaming glint to view ; 


jj^ira uy giuammg gma iu vAcw , 

Through Lasswade’s dark woods keek sweetly 
Skies sae red, and lift sae blue. 

Entering now, in transport mingle 
Mother fond and happy wean, 

Smiling round a canty ingle, 

Bleezing on a clean hearthstane. 

* Soldier, welcome ! come, be cheery — 

Here ye’se rest and tak’ your bed — 

Faint, wae’s me ! ye seem, and weary. 

Pale ’s your cheek, sae lately red I * 

‘ Changed I am,’ sighed Willie till her ; : 

‘ Changed, nae doubt, as changed can be I 

Yet, alas I does Jeanie Miller 
Nought o’ Willie Gairlace see \ 
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Is it my wee thing, is it my ain thing, 

Is it my true love here that I see ? ' 

O Jamie, forgie me ; your heart 's constant to s 
I 'll never mair wander, dear laddie^ fme thee. 


Hae ye marked the dews o* morning 
Glittering in the sunny ray, 

Quickly fa^, when, without warning, 

Rough blasts came and shook the spray ? 

Hae ye seen the bird, fast fleeing, 

Drap, when pierced by death mair fleet ? 

Then see Jean, wi’ colour deeing, 

Senseless drap at Willie’s feet 

After three lang years* affliction — 

A* their waes now hushed to rest-— 

Jean ance mair, in fond affection, 

Clasps her Willie to her breast. 

The simple truth and pathos of descriptions like 
these appealed to the heart, and soon rendered 
MacneilFs poem universally popular in Scotland. 
Its moral tendency was also a strong recommen- 
dation, and the same causes still operate in pro- 
curing readers for the tale, especially in that class 
best fitted to appreciate its rural beauties and 
homely pictures, and to receive benefit from the 
lessons it inculcates. Macneill wrote several 
Scottish lyrics, and published a descriptive poem, 
entitled The Links of^ Fortk^ or a Parting Peep 
at the^ Carse of Stirling j and some prose tales, 
in which he laments the effect of modern change 
and improvement. The latter years of the poet 
were spent in comparative comfort in Edinburgh. 


and whilst apprentice in the Dumfries Journal 
office in 1777, in his sixteenth year, he published 
the germ of his Siller. Gun in a quarto page of 
twelve stanzas. The subject of the poem is an 
ancient custom in Dumfries, called ^ Shooting for- 
the Siller Gun,’ the gun being a small silver tube 
presented by James VI. to the incorporated trades 
as a prize to the best marksman. This poem Mr 
Mayne continued to enlarge and improve up to 
the time of his death. The twelve stanzas ex- 
panded in two years to two cantos j in another 
year (1780) the poem was published— enlarged to 
three cantos — m. Ruddimatls Magazine; and in 
1808 it was published in London in four cantos. 
This edition was seen by Sir Walter Scott, who 
said (in one of his notes to the Lady of the Lake) 
‘that it surpassed the efforts of Fergusson, and 
came near to those of Bums.* Mr Mayne was 
author of a short poem on Hallowien^ printed in 
Ruddiman^s Magazine in 1780 % and in 1781, he 
published at Glasgow his fine ballad of Logan 
Braes^ which Burns had seen, and two lines of 
which he copied into his Logan Water. The 
Siller Gun is humorous and descriptive, and is 
happy in both. The author is a shrewd and 
lively observer, full of glee, and also of gende 
and affectionate recollections of his native town 
and all its people and pastimes. The ballad of 
Logan Braes is a simple and beautiful lyric, 
superior to the more elaborate version of Bums. 
Though long resident in London (as proprietor 
of the Star newspaper), Mr Mayne retained his 
Scottish enthusiasm to the last| and to those 
who, like .ourselves, recollect him in advanced 
life, stopping, in the midst of his duties as a 
public journalist, to trace some remembrance of 
his native Dumfries and the banks of the Nith, 
or to hum over some rural or pastoral song which 
he had heard forty or fifty years before, his name, 
as well as his poetry, recalls the strength and 
tenacity of early feelings and local associations. 


Mary of Castle- Cary. 

‘ Saw ye my v/ee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lea ? 

Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming, 
Sought she the bumie where flowers the haw-tree ? 
Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk-white, 
Dark is the blue of her soft rolling ee ; 

Red, red are her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses — 
Where could my wee tMng wander frae me ? * 

* I saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain thing, 
Nor saw I your true love down by yon lea ; 

But I met my bonny thing late in the gloaming, . 

Down by the burnie where flowers the haw-tree : 
Her hair it was lint-white, her skin it was milk-white, 
Dark was the blue of her soft rolling ee ; 

Red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses— 
Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me.* 

‘ It was nae my wee thing, it was nae my ain thing. 

It was nae my true love ye met by the tree : 

Proud is her leal heart, and modest her nature ; 

She never loved ony till ance she lo’ed me. 

Her name it is Mary; she *s frae Castle-Cary; 

Aft has she sat when a bairn on my knee ; 

Fair as your face is, were *t fifty times fairer, 

Young bragger, she ne’er wad gie kisses to thee.* 

‘ It was then your Mary ; she *s frae Castle-Cary ; 

It was then your true love I met by the tree 5 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature. 

Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me.* 

Sair gloomed his dark brow, blood-red his cheek grew, 
^ Wild flashed the fire frae his red rolling ee : 

‘Ye’se rue sair this morning your boasts and your 
scorning ; 

Defend ye, fause traitor ; fu’ loudly ye lie.* 

« Away wi* b^ilii^,* cried the youth, smiling— 

Off went the bonnet, the lint-white locks flee, 

The belted plaid fa1n£ her wHte bosom shawing, 
Fair stood the loved maid wi* the dark rolling ee. 


Logan Braes. 

By Logan’s streams, that rin sae deep, 
Fu’ aft wi* glee I *ve herded sheep. 
Herded sheep and gathered slaes, 

Wi’ my dear lad on Logan braes. 

But wae ’s my heart, thae days are gane, 
And I wi’ grief may herd alane, 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi’ me ; 
Meet wi’ me, or when it ’s mirk. 

Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk. 

I weel may sing thae days are game ; 
Frae kirk and fair I come alane, 

While my dear lad maun face his faei^ 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 



ATtTRE. joan MAYKB. 

When James M'Noe b^an again 

To Iseat to arms, 

Rousing the heart o’ man and wean 
Wf war*s alarms. 

Frae far and near the country lads 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads) 

Fiod^ in to see the show in squads ; 

And, what was dafter. 

Their pawky mithers and their dads 
Cam trotting after I 

And mony a beau and belle were ther^ 

Boited wi’ dozing on a chair } 

For, lest they ’d, sleeping, spoil their hair* 

Or miss the sight, 

The gowks, like bairns before a fair, 

Sat up a’ night I 

Wf hats as black as ony raven, 

Fresh as the rose, their beards new shaven. 

And a* their Sunda 3 r’s deeding having 
Sae trim and gay, 

Forth cam our Trades, some orra saving 
To wair that day. 

Fan fa' ilk canny, caidgy carle, 

Weel may he bruik his new apparel I 
And never dree the bitter snarl 
O' scowling wife i 

But, blest in pantry, bam, and barrel. 

Be blithe through life I 

Hech, sirs ! what crowds cam into town, 

To see them mustering up and down 1 
Lasses and lads, sunburnt and brown — 

Women and weans, 

Gentle and sample, mingling, crown 
The gladsome scenes I 

At first, forenent ilk Deacon’s hallan, 

His ain brigade %vas made to fall in j 
while the muster-roll was caUing^ 

And joy-bells jowing, 

^^-pints, weel spiced, to keep the saul in, 

U Around were fiowing I 

PrMed kipper, cheese, and bread, and ham, 

Laia the foundation for a dram 
,^^wb&ky, gin frae Rotterdam, 

// Or cherry brandy ; 

^Yhilk after, a’ was fish that cam 
To Jock or Sandy. 

Oh ! wed ken they wha lo'e their chappin, 

Drink maks the auldest swack and strappih' j 
Gars Care forget the ills that happen — 

T& blate look spruce — 

And even the thowless cock their tappin, 

And craw fu' croose 1 

The muster ower, the different bands 
File aff in parties to the sands, 

Where, ’mid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
Glee’d Geordy Smith 
Reviews them, and their line expands 
Alang the Nith ! 

But ne’er, for uniform or air, 

Was sic a group reviewed elsewhere ! 

The short, the tall ; fat folk and spare ; 

Syde coats and dockit ; 

Wigs, queues, and clubs, and curly hair ; 

Round hats £md cockit I 

As to thdr guns — ^thae fell engines, 

Borrowed or begged, were of a' kinds, 

For bloody war, or bad designs, 

'Or shooting cushies— 

Lang fowling-pieces, carabines, 

And blunderbusses I 

^ a;- . 


myr mu msTs. E 

At e’en, when hope ammst Is 
I dauner out and sit alane | 

Sit alane beneath the tree 
Where aft he kept his tryst wi’ me* 
Oh I could I see thae days again, 
My lover skaithlras, and my ain I 
Bdoved by friends, revered Iw faes, 
We ’d live in bliss on Lc^;a3i' braes I 


ffdem of Mrkc&nnd* 

, Hefen Irring, a young lady of ejrouiate beauly and acccwaplish- 
nients; daughter of the. Laird of Kjxkcoaoel, m Annandale, was 
betromed to Adam Fleming dc' Kirkpatrid^ a young gentleman of 
rank and fortune in that neighbourhood walking with her lover 
on the sweet banks of the Kirtlei 'she was murdered by a disap- 
pAitcd and sanguina^ rival. This camstro|^e took place during 
she reign of Mary. ' Queen of Scots, and is the aulgect of three 
different ballads ; tne'first two are old, the third is the composition 
■ eff the author of the SUkr Gmt. It was first inserted in tte EditP^ 
Afmmal' Register (1815) by Sir Walter Scott, 

I wish I were where Hden lies, 

For, night and day, on me she cries | 

And, like an angel, to the skies 
Still ' seems to beckon me I 
For me she lived, for me she sighed, 

For me she wished to be a bride ; 

For me in life’s sweet mom she died 
On fair Kirkconnel-Lee I 

Where Kirtle waters gently wind, 

As Helen on my arm reclined, 

A rival with a ruthless mind, 

Took deadly aim at me ; 

My love, to disappoint the foe, 

Rushed in between me and the blow j 
And now her corse is lying low 
On fair Kirkconnel-I^ ! 

Though Heaven forbids my wrath to swellj 
I curse the hand by which she fell— ^ 

The fiend who made my heaven a heft,^/ ^ 1 
And tore my love from me 1 //^ ^ 

For it where all the graces shine — f f ^ 

Oh I if on earth there ’s aught diviim ’ ^|t> 

My Helen ! all these charms were 
They centred all in thee ! I ^ 

Ah, what avails it that, amain, V \^ 

I clove the assassin’s head in twain | \\ * 

No peace of mind, my Helen slain, XX. ? I 
No resting-place for me ; ^ 

I see her spirit in the air — 

I hear die shriek of wild despair, 

When Murder laid her bosom bare, 

On fair Kirkconnel-Lee I 

Oh ! when I ’m sleeping in my grave* 

And o’er my head the rank weeds wave, 

May He who life and spirit gave 
Unite my love and me ! 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs, 

My soul on wings of peace shall rise ; 

And, joining Helen in the skies, 

Forget Kirkconnel-Lee J* 


MusUring of iht Tfodis to Shoot for the Silief" Guft* 

The lift was clear, the mom serene, 

The sun just glinting ower the scene, 


® The concluding verse of the old ballad is finer t 
I wish I were where Helen lies 1 
Night and day on me she cries. 

And I am weary of the skies 

For her sake that died for me. 

Also an earlier stanza ; 

Curst be the heart that thought the thoughl^i 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 

And died to succour me I 
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FROM 1780 

Maist feck, though oiled to mak them glimmer, 
Hadna been shot for mony a simmer ; 

And Fame, the story-telling Idmmer, 

Jocosely hints 

That some o^ them had bits o'* timmer 
Instead o’ flints ! 

Some guns, she threeps, within her ken, 

Were spiked, to let nae priming ben ; 

And, as in twenty there were ten 
Worm-eaten stocks, 

Sa^ here and there, a rozit-end 
Held on their locks ! 

And then, to shew what difference stands 
Atween the leaders and their bands, 

Swords that, unsheathed since Prestonpans^ 
Neglected lay, 

Were furbished up, to grace the hands 
O* chiefs this day 1 

* Ohon !’ says George, and ga*e a grane, 

* The age o* chivalry is gane ! * 

Syne, having ower and ower again 

The hale surveyed, 

Their route, and a* things else, made plain. 

He snuffed, and said : 

*Now, gentlemen'! now, mind the motion, 

And dinna, this time, mak a botion : 

Shouther your arms ! Oh I baud them tosh on, 
And not athraw ! 

Whed wi* your left hands to the ocean, 
Andmarch awa* 1 * 

Wr that, dinlin drums rebound, 

Fifes, cMonets, and hautboys sound ! 

Through crowds on crowds, collected round. 
The Corporations 

Trudge aff, while £^o*s self is drovimed 
In acdamations ! 


Sae dear *s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 

That sinfu’ man e’er brought 
To the land o* the leal. 

Oh, dry your glistening ee, John t 
My saul langs to be free, John I 
And angels beckon me 
To the land o* the leal. 

Oh, hand ye leal and true, John I 
Your day it*s wearin* through, John | 
And I *11 welcome you 
To the land o* the leaL 
Now, fare-ye-weel, my ain John ; 

This warld’s cares are vain, John | 

We *11 meet, and we 11 be 
In the land o* the leak 


The Laird d Coch^, 

The Ljdrd 0* Cockpen he *s proud and he *s grea^ 
His mind is ta*en up with the things o* the state ; 

He wanted a wife his braw house to keep. 

But favour wi* wooin* was iashious to seek* 

Down by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 

At his table-head he thought she *d look well % 
M‘Clish*s ae daughter o* Claverse-ha* Lee, 

A penniless lass wi* a lang pedigree. 

His wig was weel pouthered, and as gude as new ; 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue ; 

He put on a ring, a sword, and cocked-hat ; 

And wha could refuse the Laird wi* a* that ? 

He took the gray mare, and rade cannilie. 

And rapped at the yett o* Claverse-ha* Lee: 

* Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben, 

She *s wanted to speak "wi* the Laird o’ Cockpen*^ 

Mistress Jean she was makin* the elder-flower wine s 

* And what brings the Laird at sic a like time ? * 

She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown. 

Her mutch wi* red ribbons, and gaed awa* down. 

And when she cam ben, he bowed fu* low, ^ 

And what was his errand he soon let her know 5 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said ‘ Na ; * 
And wi* a laigh curtsey she turned awa*. 

Dumfoundered he was, but ftae sigh did he gie ; 

He mounted his mare— he rade cannilie ; 

And aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
She *s daft to refuse the Laird o* Cockpen. 

And now that the Laird his exit had made, 

Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said; 

* Oh ! for ane 1 11 get better, it *s waur I *11 get ten— 
I was daft to refuse the Laird o* Cockpen.’ 

Next time that the Laird and the lady were seen, 
They were gaun arm-in-arm to the kirk on the green; 
Now she sits in the ha* like a weel-tappit hen— 

But as yet there *s nae chickens appeared at Cockpen.* 


BARONESS NAIRNE. 

Carolina Oliphant (1766-1845), of the family 
of Oliphant of Gask, and justly celebrated for her 
beauty; talents, and wordi, wrote several lyrical 
pece^ wlu<^ ^^Jpy great popularity. These are, 

Herrifi^ The Lass d Gowrie^ &c. 


The Land d the Leal^ Laird d Cockpen^ Caller 

Herrifit The Lass d Gowrie^ &c. In 1 806 she was 
married to Major William Murray Naime, who, 
in 1834, on the restoration of the attainted Scottish 
peerages, became Baron Nairne. Shortly before 
her death, this excellent and accomplished lady 
gave ^e Rer, Dr Chalmers a sum of ;^3oo, to 
assist in his schemes for the amelioration of the 
poorer classes in Edinburgh. 

The Land d the Leal* 

I *xa wearin* avwi*, John, 

Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John^ 

I*m wearin* awa* 

To the land o* the leak 
There *s nae sorrow there, John ; 

There’s neither cauld nor care, John; 

The day *s aye fliir 
r the laud o* the leal. 

Our bonny bairn ’s there, John ; 

She was ikith gude and fair, John * 

And, oh ! we grudged her sair 
To the land o* the leak 
But sorrow’s sd* wears past, John— 

And joy’s a-comin* fast, John— 

The joy that *s aye to lit 
In the land 0* the leak 


Caller Herri 3 t\f 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 

They *re bonny fish and halesome farin’ 
Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth ? 

When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows. 
Dreamed ye aught o* our puir fellows, 

* The last two verses were added by Miss Ferrier, ai 
Marr^ze. They are quite equal to the original 
t Colter, cool, ixesh ; herring new caught* 



SCOTTISH POEm ENG LISH LITERATURE. robeht^ tInhahieiu 

BarHii^ as they faced the HHows, ' to anything beyond mediocrity. Becoming ac- 

A* to fitt the woven wiEows? qnainted with Mr R» A. Smith, a mnsical com- 

Wha *11 buy my caller herrin’? &C. poser, the poet applied himself sedulously to 

ma *E buy my caller herrin* ? ^yn<^al composition, aided by the encouragement 

They *re no brought here without brave daring. the musical taste of his mend. Smith set 

Buy my caller herrin*, some of his songs to original and appropnate 

Hauled through wind and rain. airs, and in 1807 the poet ventured on the publi- 

Whall buy. my caller herrin’? cation of a volume of poems and songs, of which 

ma H toy my caller herrin’? 

Oh, ye may ca^themvnlga^ farin’, ®o,¥ ® ^ 

Wives and mithers maist despmring solitary walk on one occasion, his musings were 

Ca* them lives o* mea interrupted by the voice of a country-girl m an 

Wha *11 buy my caller herrin’? &c. adjoining held singing by herself a song of his 

When the creel 0’ herrin* passes, , . , , ^ , , . . , 

Ladies, clad in silks and laces, We *11 meet beside the dusky glen, on yon bum-side ; 

^ther in their braw pelisse^ ^ and he used to say he was more pleased at this 

evidence of his popularity, than at any tribute 

Wha 11 buy my caUer hemn ? &c. „},ich had ever been paid him. He afterwards 

Caller herrin* *s no got lightly, contributed some songs to Mr George Thomson’s 

Ye can trip the spring fw tightly, Select Melodies^ and exefted himself to procure 

Spite o* tauntin’, dauntin’, iSngin*, Irish airs, of which he was very fond. Whilst 

Gbw*has set you a’ a-singin*. delighting all classes of his countrymen with his 

Wha *11 buy my caller herrin’? &c. native songs, the poet fell into a state of morbid 

Neebour wives, now tent my tellin* : despondency, aggravated by bodily weakness and 

When the bonny fish ye *re sellin’, ^ tendency to consumption. He had prepared a 

At ae word be in yer dealin’ ; ^ edition of his poems for the press, and sent 

Truth will stand when a* thing’s failin’. the manuscript to Mr Constable the publisher; 

Wha *11 buy my caller herrin’? &a but it was returned by that gentleman, in conse- 

quence of his having more new works on hand 
than he could undertake that season. This dis- 
ROBERT TANNAHILL. appointment preyed on the spirits of the sensitive 

ilOBERT Tannahill, a lyrical poet of a supe- and his melancholy became deep and habit- 
rior order, whose songs rival all but the best burned all his manuscripts, and sank 

of Bums’s in popularity, was born in Paisley, ^ state of mental derangement Returning 
on the 3d of June 1774. His education was from a visit to Glasgow on the 17th of May 1810, 
limited, but he was a diligent reader and student unhappy poet retired to rest ; but suspicion 
He was early sent to the loom, weaving being the having been excited, in about an hour after- 
staple trade of Paisley, and continued to follow wards it was discovered that he had stolen out 
his occupation in his native town until his twenty- nnperceived. Search was made in every direc- 
sixth year, when, with one of his younger brothers, and by the dawn of the morning, the coat of 
he removed to Lancashire. There he continued Poet was discovered lying at the side of the 
two years, when the declining state of his father’s f^^^nel of a neighbouring brook, pointing out but 
health induced him to return. He arrived in ^00 surely where his body was to be found.* 
time to receive the dying blessing of his parent, Tannahill was a modest and temperate man, 
and a short time afterwards we find him writing devoted to his kindred and friends, and of un- 
to a friend; ^ My brother Hugh and I are all that blemished purity and correctness of conduct. 
now remain at home with our old mother, bend- lamentable death arose from no want or 
ing under age and frailty; and but seven years irregularity, but was solely caused by that morbid 
back, nine of us used to sit at dinner together.’ disease of the mind which had overthrown his 
Plugh married, and the poet was left alone with reason. The poems of this ill-stan*ed son of 
his widowed mother. In a poem, Filial genius are greatly inferior to his songs. They 
VoWt he says : ^^^e all a common-place artificial character. His 

_ , , , , , , ^ , , , lyrics, on the other hand, -are rich and original, 

Jwas hers to guide me through life’s earty both in description and sentiment. His diction 

To point out virtue s paths, and lead the way : copious and luxuriant, particularly in describing 

With aU her little weaknesses to be^ Scottish landscape. His simplicity is natural and 

Attentive, kind, to soothe her every rare. unaffected ; and though he a,ppears to have pos- 

'Tis nature bids, and truest pleasure flows sessed a deeper sympathy with nature than with 

From lessening an aged parent’s woes. workings of human feeling, or even the pas- 

, sion of love, he is often tender and pathetic. His 

Thefilidpiety of TannahiH IS singly apparent Gloomy Winter' s now Awd \% a beautiful con- 
from this effusion, but the mfenonty of the lines centration of tenderness and melody. 

The Braes d BalqtihUher, 

Let us go, lassie, go, 

To the braes o’ Balquhither, 

Where the blae-berries grow 
*Mang the bonny Highland heather ; 

* Memoir prefixed to TannahiU's WcHrks. 183S. 


* Neil Gow (1^27-1807), a distinguished Scottisli violinist, famous 
for playing the Hveiler airs knovm as strathspeys and reels. 
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And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha ’d blight in its bloom the sweet flower o> 

Dumblane, 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the e’enin^* 
Thou 'rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen? ' 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 

Is charming young Jessie, the dower o’ Dmnbkae. 

How lost were my days til! I met wi’ my Jessie I 
The sports o’ the city seemed foolish and vain • 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie ^ 
Till charmed wiV sweet Jessie, the flower o’ 
Dumblane. 

Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 
Amidst its profusion I ’d languid in pain, 

And reckon as naething the height o’ its splendour 
If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Bumhlmd! 


Where the deer and the roe, 
Li^tly bounding together. 
Sport the lang summer day 
On the braes o’ Balquhither, 

I will twine thee a bower 
By the clear siller fountain, 

And I ’ll cover it o’er 
Wi’ the flowers of the mountain 
I will range through the wilds, 
And the deep glens sae drearie, 
And return wi’ the spoils 
To the bower o’ my dearie. 

When the rude wintry win’ 

Idly raves round our dwelling, 
And the roar of the linn 
On the night-breeze is swelling, 
So merrily we ’ll sing, 

As* the storm rattles o’er us. 

Till the dear shelling ring 
Wi’ the light lilting chorus. 

Now the summer ’s in prime 
Wi’ the flowers richly blooming, 
And the wild mountain thyme 
A’ the moorlands perfuming ; 
To our dear native scenes 
Let us journey together, 

Where glad innocence reigns 
’Mang the braes o’ Balquhither. 


Gloomy Winter now Await 

Gloomy winter ’s now awa ’ ; 

Saft the westlin breezes bkw | 

’Mang the birks o’ Stanley-shaw 
The mavis sings fu’ cheerie O. 

Sweet the craw-flower’s early bell 
Becks Glentffer’s dewy dell, 

Blooming like thy bonny sel’, 

My young, my artless dearie O. 

Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O’er Glenkilloch’s sunny brae. 

Blithely spend the gowden day 
Midst joys that never wearie O. 

Towering o’er the Newton woods, 
Laverocks fan the snaw-white clouds j 
Siller saughs, wi’ downie buds, 

Adorn the banks sae brierie O, 

Round the sylvan fairy nooks, 

Reathery breckans fringe the rocks, 
’Neath the brae the bumie jouki^ 

And ilka thing is cheerie O. 

Trees may bud, and birds may sing, 
Blowers may bloom, and verdure springy 
Joy to me they canna bring, 

Unless wi’ thee^ my dearie O. 


SIR ALEXANDER BOSWELL. 

Sir Alexander Boswell (1775-1522), the 
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. been elevated to the baronetcy only the year pr^ 
vious. His brother, James Boswell (i 779 -i “Z), 
an accomplished scholar and student of our earty 
Uterature, edited Malone’s edition of Shakspeare, 
21 vols. 8vo, 1821. Sir Alexander had just ^ 
turned from the funeral of his brother when he 
engaged in the fatal dueL 


ENGLISH LtTERATtlRE. siR ALEXANDER BOSWELt. 


Jmny. dang ihi Whcwer* 

■ At : Willie’s wedding, oa the green, 

T!ie..lasses, bonny' witches , I 
' Were a’ dressed out in aprO'ES clea% 

' And braw white Sunday mutches : ,, 

Auld Maggie bade the lads tak* tent, 

But Jock would not believe her ; 

Blit soon the .fool Ms folly kent, 

' Bor Jenny dang the weaver. .. 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

' Jenny dang the weaver ; 

But soon the fool Ms folly kent, 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 

At ilka country-dance or reel, 

Wi’ her he would be bobbing ; 

When she sat down, he sat down, 

And to her would be gabbing ; 

Where’er she gaed, baith but and 
The coof would never leave her ; 

Aye keckiing like a docking hen, 

But Jenny dang the weaver. 

Jenny dang, &c. 

Quo’ he i * My lass, to speak my mind, 

In troth I needna swimer ; 

You^Ve bonny een, ^d if you ’re kind, 

I ’ll never seek anither : ’ \ ^ 

He hummed and hawed, the lass cned, PeughI 
And bade the coof no deave her ; 

Syne snapt her fillers, lap and leugh, 

And dang the silly weaver. 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; , ] 

Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, 

And dang the silly weaver. 

Jenn)^s Bawhee, 

1 met four chaps yon birks amang, 

Wi’ hingin’ lugs, and faces lang ; 

I sneered at neebour Bauldy Strang, 

Wha ’s thae I see ? 

Quo’ he : Ilk cream-faced, pawky chiel 

Thought himsel cunnin as the deil, 

And here they cam, awa’ to steal 
Jenny’s bawbee. 

The first, a captain till his trade, 

W"i’ skull ill lined, and back weel dad. 

Marched round the bam, and by the shed, 

And pappit on his knee. 

Quo’ he : ‘My goddess, nymph, and jiueen, 

Your beauty ’s dazzled baith my een ; 

But deil a beauty he had seen 

But— Jenny’s bawbee. 

A lawyer neist, wi’ bletherin’ gab, 

Wha speeches wove like ony wab, 

In ilk ane’s com aye took a dab, 

And a’ for a fee : 

Accounts he had through a’ the town, ^ 

And tradesmen’s tongues nae mair could drown , 
Haith now he thought to clout his gown 
Wi’ Jenny’s bawbee. 


A norland laird neist trotted up, 

Wi’ bawsent nMg and siller whup, 

Cried : ‘ There ’s my beast, lad, baud the grup, 

Or tie ’t till a tree. 

* What ’s gowd to me ?— I ’ve walth o’ Imd 5 
Bestow on ane o’ worth your han’ 

He thought to pay what he was awn 
Wr Jenny’s bawbee. 

A’ sprace frae ban’boxes and tubs, 

A Thing cam neist— but life has rubs— 

Foul were the roads, and fou the dubs, 

Ah ! wae ’s me I 

A’ datty, squintin’ through a glass. 

He gtmed, * I’ faith, a bonny lass ! 

He thought to win, wi’ front o’ brass, 

Jenny’s bawbee. 

She bade the IMrd gang comb Ms wig, 

The sodger no to stmt sae big, 

The lawyer no to be a prig, ^ 

The fool cned : ‘ Tehe^ 

‘ I kent that I could never fMl ! ’ 

She preene«i the dish-dout till Ms tail, 

And cooled him "m* a water-pail, 

And kept her bawbee. 

Gmd-mgM^ and h Ye cd. 

This song is supposed to paroceed from die mouth of an aged 
chieftaiii. 

Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye a’ 5 ■ 

Your harmless mirth has charmed my heart % 

May life’s fell blasts out ower ye blaw I 
In sorrow may ye never part I 
My spirit lives, but strength is gone ; ^ 

The mountain-fires now blaze in vain s 

Remember, sons, the deeds I’ve done, 

And in your deeds I ’ll live again I 
When on yon muir our gallant dan 

Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 

Wha shewed himsel a better man, 

Or fiercer waved the red claymore ? 

But when in peace— then mark me there— 

When through the glen the wanderer came^ 

I gave him of our lordly fare, 

I gave him here a welcome hame. 

The auld will speak, the young maun hear; 

Be cantie, but be good and leal 5 

Your ain ihs aye hae> heart to bear, 

Another’s aye hae heart to feeL 
So, ere I set, I ’ll see you shine, 

I ’ll see you triumph ere I fa’ ; 

My parting breath shall boast you mine — 
Good-night, and joy be wi’ you a’. 

Tke High Street of Edinburgh* 

From Edinhtrgh, or the Ancient Royalty* 

Tier upon tier I see the mansions rise, 

Whose azure summits mingle with the skies ;* 

There, from the earth the labouring porters bear 
The elements of fire and. water high in air ; 

There, as you scale the steps with toilsome tread, 

The dripping barrel madefies your head ; 

^ Sir Alexander seems to have remembered the fourth line in 
CampbelTs Pleasures qfHo^e : 

Whose sun-bright summit nnngles with the sky. 

But CampbeU may have stalen his line from Telford’s foigotten 
poem on ifekdale ; 

Here lofty hills in varied prospect rise, ' 

Whose adry summits witn the shies* ^ 
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Thence, as adown the giddy round you whe^l, 

A rising porter greets you with his creel I 
Here, in these chambers, ever dull and dark,. 

The Lady gay received her gayer spark, 

Who, clad in silken coat, with cautious tread, 
Trembled at opening casements overhead ; 

But when in safety at her porch he trod. 

He seized the ring, and rasped the twisted rod. 

No idlers then, I trow, were seen to meet, 

Linked, six a-row, six hours in Princes Street j 
But, one by one, they panted up the hill. 

And picked their steps with most uncommon skill ; 
Then, at the Cross, each joined the motley mob — 

* How are ye, Tam?^ and, ‘ How ^s a’ wi* ye, Bob?’ 
Next to a neighbouring tavern all retired, 

And draughts of wine their various thoughts inspired. 
O-er draughts of wine the beau would moan his love 
O’er draughts of wine the cit his bargain drove ; 

O’er draughts of wine 'the writer penned the will; 
And legal wisdom counselled o’er a gilL . , . 

Yes ! mark the street, for youth the great resort. 

Its spacious width the theatre of sport. 

There, midst the crowd, the jingling hoop is driven ; 
Full many a leg is hit, and curse is given. 

There, on the pavement, mystic forms are chalked, 
Defaced, renewed, delayed — but never balked ; 

There romping Miss the rounded slate may drop, 
And kick it out with persevering hop. 

There, in the dirty current of the strand, 

Boys drop the rival corks with ready hand, 

And, wading through the puddle with slow pace, 

Watch in solicitude the doubtful race 1 

And there, an active band, with frequent boast, 

Vault in succession o’er each wooden post. 

Or a bold stripling, noted for his might. 

Heads the array, and rules the mimic fight 
F rom hand and sling now fly the whizzing stones, 
Unheeded broken heads and broken bones. 

The rival hosts in close engagement mix. 

Drive and are driven by the dint of sticks. 

The bicker rages, till some mother’s fears 
Ring a sad story in a bailie’s ears. 

Her prayer is heard ; the order quick is sped, 

And, from that corps which hapless Porteous led, 

A brave detachment, probably of two, 

Rush, like two kites, upon the warlike crew', 

Who, struggling, like the fabled frogs and mice, 

Are pounced upon, and carried in a trice. 

But, mark that motley group, in various garb — 

There vice begjns to form her rankling barb ; 

The germ of gambling sprouts in pitch-and-toss, 

And brawl, successive, tells disputed loss. 

From hand to hand the whirling halfpence pass, 

And, every copper gone, they fly to brass. 

Those polished rounds which decorate the coat 
And brilliant shine upon some youth of note, ^ 
Offspring of Birmingham’s creative art, 

Now from the faithful button-holes depart. 

To sudden twitch the rending stitches yield, 

And Enterprise again essays the field. " 

So, when a few fleet years of his short span 
Have ripened this dire passion in the man, 

When thousand after thousand takes its flight 
In the short circuit of one wretched night. 

Next shall the honours of the fixrest fall, 

And ruin desolate the chieftain’s hifi ; 

Hill after hill some canning clerk shall gain ; 

Then in a mendicant behold a i 


I oeauty. His taste was v'ery defective, though he 
had done much to repair his early want iZ 

straction. His occupation of a shepherd, amone' 
sohtary hills and glens, must have been favourable 
to his poetical enthusiasm. He was not hke 
Burns, thrown into society when younr! and 
forced to combat with misfortune. His lestinv 
was unvaried, until he had arrived at a period 
when the bent of his genius was fixed for life 
Without society during the day, his evening hours 
were spent m listening to ancient legends and 
baUads, of which his mother, like Bums’s, was a 
great reciter. This nursery of imagination he has 
himself beautifully described : 

0 list the mystic lore sublime 
Of fairy tales of ancient time ! 

1 learned them in the lonely glen, 

The last abodes of living men, 

Where never stranger came our way 
By summer night, or winter day ; 

Where neighbouring hind or cot was none— 

Our converse was with heaven alone— 

With voices through the cloud that sung, 

And brooding storms that round us hiing. 

O lady, judge, if judge ye may, 

How stem and ample was the sway 
Of themes like these when darkness fell, 

And gray-haired sires the tales would tell ! 

When doors were barred, and eldem dame 
Plied at her task beside the flame, 

That through the smoke and gloom alone 
On dim and umbered faces shone — 

The bleat of mountain-goat on high, 

That from the cliff came quavering by ; 

The echoing rock, the rushing flood. 

The cataract’s swell, the moaning wood i 
The undefined and mingled hum— • 

Voice of the desert never dumb I 
All these have left within this heart 
A feeling tongue can ne’er impart ; 

A wildered and unearthly flame, 

A something that ’s without a name. 

Hogg was descended from a family of shep- 


According to the parish register, he was baptised 
December 1770. When a mere 
child, he was put out to service, acting first as 
a cow-herd, until capable of taking care of a 
flock of sheep. He had in all but little schooling, 
though he was too prone to represent himself as 
an uninstructed prodigy of nature. When twenty 
years of age, he entered the service of Mr Laidlaw, 
Blackhouse. He was then an eager reader of 
poetry and romances, and he subscribed to a 
circulating library in Peebles, the miscellaneous 
contents of which he perused with the utmost 
avidity. He was a remarkably fine-looking youn<3»* 
man, with a profusion of light-brown hair, which 
te wore coiled up under his hat or blue bonnet, 
the envy of all the country maidens. An attack 
of illness, however, brought on by over-exertion 
on a hot summer day, completely altered his 
countenance, and changed the very form of his 
features. His first literary effort was in sonv- 
wnting, and in i8oi he published a small volume 
of pieces. He was introduced to Sir Walter Scott 
by his master’s son, Mr William Laidlaw, and 
assisted m the collection of old ballads for the 
unedS-^ He soon imitated the style- 

felicity, alid 

picturing in published m 1807 another volume of songs and 
ihcence and poems, under the title of The Mountain Bard. 
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He embarked in sheep-farming, and took a journey prose is very unequal. He had no skill in arrang- 
to the island of Harris on a speculation of this ing incidents or delineating character. He is 
kind I but all he had saved as a shepherd, or by often coarse and extravagant ; yet some of his 
his publication, was lost in these attempts. He stories have much of the literal truth and happy 
then repaired to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to minute painting of Defoe. The worldly schemes 
subsist by his pen. A collection of songs, T/te of the Shepherd were seldom successful. Though 
Forest Minstrel (i8io), was his first effort ; his he had failed as a sheep-farmer, he ventured 
second was a periodical called The Spyj but it again, and took a large farm, Mount Benger, 
was not tin the publication of The Queen^s Wake^ from the Duke of Buccleuch. Here he also was 
in 1813, that the Shepherd established his reputa- unsuccessful ; and his sole support, for the latter 
tion as an author. This * legendary poem * con- years of his life, was the remuneration afforded 
sists of a collection of tales and ballads supposed by his literary labours. He lived in a cottage 
to be sung to Mary, Queen of Scots, by the native which he had built at Aitrive, on a piece of moor- 
bards of Scotland assembled at a royal wake at land — seventy acres — ^presented to him by the 
Hoijrrood, in order that the fair queen might Duchess of Buccleuch, His love of angling and 
prove field-sports amounted to a passion, and when he 

The wondrous powers of Scottish song. fish or hunt, he declared his 

belief that ms death was near. In the autumn of 
The design was excellent, and the execution so 1835 he was attacked with a dropsical complaint ; 
varied and masterly, that Hogg was at once and on the 21st of November of that year, after 
placed among the first of our native poets. The some days of insensibility, he breathed his last 
different productions of the local minstrels are as calmly, and with as little pain, as he ever fell 
strung together by a thread of narrative so grace- asleep in his gray plaid on the hillside. His 
fully written in many parts, that the reader is death was deeply mourned in the vale of Ettrick, 
surprised equally at the delicacy and the genius for all rejoiced in his fame ; and, notwithstanding 
of the author. At the conclusion of the poem, his personal foibles, the Shepherd was generous, 
Hogg alludes to his illustrious friend Scott, and kind-hearted, and charitable far beyond his means* 
adverts with some feeling to an advice which In the activity and versatility of his powers. 
Sir Walter had once given him, to abstain from Hogg resembled Allan Ramsay. Neither of them 
his worship of poetry. had the strength of passion or the grasp of in- 

The land was channed to list his lays ; ^ other 

. It knew the harp of ancient days. 'Style was more discursive playful, and fan- 

The Border chiefs, that long hid been eiful. Bums seldom projects himself, as it were. 

In sepulchres unhearsed and green, out of his own feelings and situaUon, whereas 

Passed from their mouldy vaults away both Ramsay and Hogg are happiest when they 

In armour red and stem array, soar into the world of fancy, or retrace the scenes 

And by their moonlight halls were seen of antiquity. The Ettrick Shepherd abandoned 

In visor, helm, and habergeon. himself entirely to the genius of old romance 

Even fairies sought our land again, and legendar)^ story. He loved, like Spenser, to 

So powerful was the magic strain. luxuriate in fairy visions, and to picture scenes of 

Blest be his generous heart for aye I supernatural splendour and beauty, where 

He told me where the relic lay ; ^ 

Pointed my way with ready will, The emerald fields are of dazzling glow. 

Afar on Ettrick’s wildest hill ; And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

His is one of the finest fai^ taks that 

He little weened a parent’s ton^e poet or pamter ; and pass- 

Such strains had o’er my cradle sung, in The Pilgn^ oj the Sun have the same 

But when, to native feelings true, abstract remote beauty and lofty imagination. 

I strack upon a chord was new ; Burns would have scrupled to commit himself to 

When by myself I *gan to play, these aerial phantoms. His visions were more 

He tried to wile my harp away. material, and linked to the joys and sorrows of 

Just when her notes be^ with skill, actual existence. Akin to this peculiar feature in 

To sound beneath the southern hill, Hogg^s poetry is the spirit of most of his songs — 

And twine around my bosom's core, a wild lyrical flow of fancy, that is sometimes 

How co^d we part for evermore? inexpressibly sweet and musical. He wanted. art 

Twas kindness all I c^not blame— construct a fable, and taste to give due effect 

For bootless IS the minstrel ^me; imagery and conceptions; but there are 

But sure a bard might well have known 

Another’s feelings by his ovra ! few poets who impress us so much with the id^ 

^ ^ of direct inspiration, or convince us so strongly 

Scott was grieved at this allusion to his friendly that poetry is indeed an art ^unteachable and 
counsel, as it was given at a time when no one untaught' 
dreamed of the Shepherd possessing the powers 

that he displayed in The Queen^s Wake. Various Bonny Kilmenyr^From * The QueetCs WakeJ 
works now proceeded from his pen — Mador of the t> tr-i j ..1. t 

Moor, a poem in the .Spenserian The ™in 

Pfirims m blank verse; Hmiiing 

of Badlewe^ The Poetic Mirror^ Queen Hynde^ Xilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

Drc 0 nattc Taks, &c. ; .aIso severd novels, as It was only to hear the yorUn sing, 

IVtnter Evening Taiesy The Browme of Bodsbecky And pu* the cress-flower round the spring; 

The Three Perils of Many' The Three Perils of The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, * 

Woman, The Confessions of a Siiinery &c. Hogg’s And the nut that hung frae the Imel-tree ; ' 
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For ICilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa% 
And lang may she seek i’ the greenwood shaw 
Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame ! 

When many a day had come and fled. 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 
When mass for Kilmeny ’s soul had been sung, 


onau wear away, and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels shall miss them travelling the air. 
But lang, lang after baith night and day, 

When the sun and the world have elyed away | 
When the sinner has gane to his waesome doomu 
Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bloom!’ . . , 

Then Kilmeny begged again to see 
The friends she had left in her own countrye, 

To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen. . « ^ 
With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep | 

And when she awakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in the greenwood wene. 
When seven lang years had come and fled, 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead, 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeriy’s nam^ 
Late, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came ham| <^ | 

And oh, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her ee | 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there I 

And the soft desire of maiden’s een, 

In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower | 

And her voice like the distant melodyCj, 

■ That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely glen, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men, 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 
l^e wolf played blithely round the field, 

I'he lordly bison lowed and kneeled, 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when at eye the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung, 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion j 
The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame^ 

And goved around, charmed and amazed ; 

Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. 

And murmured, and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle -cock; 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew ; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began. 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran j 
The hawk and the hem attour them hung, 

And the meri and the mavis forhooyed their young 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled : 

It was like an eve in a sinless world ! 

When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the greenwood wene, 

There laid her down on the leaves so green. 

And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen ! 


When the beadsman had prayed, and the dead-bell 
rung, 

Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin’ hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane 5 
When the ingle lowed with an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin, Kilmeny came hame ! 

* Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 

Lang hae we sought baith holt and dean ; 

t linn, by ford, and greenwood tree, 
t you are halesome and fair to see. 

Where gat ye that joup o’ the lily sheen ? 

That bonny snood of the birk sae green ? 

And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen ? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been?’ 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 

Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew, 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rang, 

And the airs of heaven played round her tongue. 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 

And a land where sin had never been. • . • 

In yon greenwood there is a waik, 

And in that waik there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike 
That neither hath flesh, blood, nor bane ; 

And down in yon greenwood he walks his lane I 
In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happed wi’ the flowrets gay ; 

But the air was soft, and the silence deep. 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep ; 

She kend nae mair, nor opened her ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far countrye, 

She wakened on a couch of the silk sae slim. 

All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim ; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

Who erst had travelled mortal life. . . . 

They clasped her waist and her hands sae fair, 

They kissed her cheek, and they kamed her hair, 

And round came many a blooming fere. 

Saying : ‘ Bonny Kilmeny, ye ’re welcome here ^ , 
They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away. 


To the Comet 0/ iSiu 

How lovely is this wildered scene, 

As twilight from her vaults so blue 
Steals soft o’er Yarrow’s mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 

All hail, ye hills, whose towering height. 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky J 
And thou, mysterious guest of night. 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 

Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 
Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
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Thai flashat in cdestia! ^e, 

■Broad' pennon the King of HeaYen I 

Art thou the flag of woe and death, 

From angeFs ensign-staff unfurled ? 

Art thou the standarf of his wrath 
Waved o^er a sordid sinM world ? 

No ; firom that pure pellucid beam, 

That erst^o^er plains of Bethlehem shone,® 

No latent evil we can deem. 

Bright herald of the eternal thro^^^^ 

" " ' Whatever portends thy front of fire, 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale--- 

Or peace' to man, or judgments dire. 

Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail I 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand years? 
Why sought these polar paths again, 

From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling thy vesture o^er the wain? 

And when thou scaFst the Milky-way, 

And vanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 
Through wilds of yon empyreal blue I 

Oh, on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee^ 

And plough the twinkling stars aside. 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea I 

To brush the embers firom the sun, 

The icicles from off the pole ; 

Then far to other sjrstems run. 

Where other moons and pl^ets roll J 

Stranger of heaven I oh, let thine eye 
Smile on a rapt enthusiast V dream ; 

Eccentric as thy course on high. 

And ally as thine ambimt beam ! 

And long, loi^ may thy silver ray 
Our northern arch at eve adorn j 

Then, wheeling to the east away, 

Light the gray portals of the mom ! 


Then he pours his melting ditty. 

And love is a* the theme, 

And be 11 woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the blewart bears a pearl, 

And the daisy turns a pea, 

And the bonny lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee. 

Then the laverock fiae the blue Kft, 
Draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny la^ie 
When the kye comes hame, 

See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill — 

His yowes are in the fauld. 

And his lambs are lying still ; 

Yet he downa gang to bed. 

For his heart is in a flame 
To meet Ms bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame, 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast. 

And the little wee bit stam 
Rises red in the east, 

Oh, there a joy sae dear, 

ITiat the heart can hardly firame, 

WF a bonny, bonny lassie, 

When the kye comes hame. 

Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy, 

Ob, wha wad prove a traitor 
To nature’s dearest joy ? 

Or wha wad choose a crown, 

Wi’ its perils and its fame. 

And imss his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame? 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 
’Tween the gloamin and the mirk. 
When the kye comes hame. 

TheSkylarh 

Bird of the mldemess, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea I 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

O to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud. 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that herMds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away I 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms. 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

O to abide in the desert with thee I 


Song— When the Kye comes Hame. 

Come all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I ’ll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken ; 

What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o’ man can name ? 
’Tis to w'^oo a bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 
’Tween the gloamin and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 

•Tis not beneath the coronet. 

Nor canopy of state ; 

’Tis not on couch of vdvet, 

Nor arbour of the great — 

*Tis beneath the spreading birk. 

In the glen without the name, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 

When the kye comes hame. 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he lo’es to see, 

And on the topmost bough, 

Oh, a happy bird is he 1 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan Cunningham, a happy imitator of the 
old Scottish ballads, and a man of various talents, 
was born at Blackwood, near Dalswinton, Dum- 
friesshire, December 7 , 1784 * His father was 


® It was reckoned by many that this was the -same comet which 
appeared at the birth of our Saviour.— >HocCt. 
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verance, undebased by any of the alloys by which 
the former is too often accompanied. 

The Young Maxwell. 

^ Where gang ye, thou silly auld carle ? 

And what do ye carry there ? ’ 

'm gaun to the hill, thou sodger m an 
To shift my sheep their lair.’ 

Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle* 

An’ a gude lang stride took he ; 

*1 trow thou be a feck auld carle^ 

Will ye shew the way to me ? ’ 

And he has gane wi’ the silly auld carle, 

Adown by the greenwood side ; 

Light down and gang, thou sodger man, 

For here ye canna ride.’ 

He drew the reins o’ his bonny gray steed. 

An’ lightly down he sprang : 

Of the comeliest scarlet was his weir coat, 

Whare the gowden tassels hang. 

He has thrown aff his plaid, the silly auld carle^ 
An’ his bonnet frae ’boon his bree ; 

An’ wha w'as it but the young Maxwell ! 

An’ his gude brown sword drew he I 

* Thou killed my father, thou vile Southron ! 

An* ye killed my brethren three I 
Whiik brake the heart o’ my sister, 

I loved as the light o’ my ee ! 

‘Draw out yer sword, thou vile Southron ! 

Red-wat wi’ blude o’ my kin ! 

That sword it crapped the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun I 

* There ’s ae sad stroke for my dear auld father ! 

There ’s twa for my brethren three I 
An’ there ’s ane to thy heart for my ae sister. 

Wham I loved as the light o’ my ee.* 

Hame, Hame, Hame. 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie t 
When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is on the 
tree. 

The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wii I be. 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

The green leaf o’ loyalty ’s beginning for to fa’. 

The bonny white rose it is withering an’ a’ ; 

But I ’ll water ’t wi’ the blude of usurping tyrannic, 
An’ green it will grow in ray ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be. 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

Oh, there ’s naught frae ruin my country can save, 

But the keys o’ kind heaven to open the grave, 

That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loyal tie. 

May rise again and fight for their ain countrie. 

Hame, hame^ hame, hame fain wad I be, 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 

The great are now gane, a’ wha ventured to save. 

The new grass is springing, on the tap o* their grave, 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in my ee. 


gardener to a neighbouring proprietor, but shortly 
afterwards became factor or land-steward to Mr 
Miller of Dalswinton, Burns’s landlord at Ellis- 
land. Mr Cunningham had few advantages in 
his early days, unless it might be residence in 
a fine pastoral and romantic district, then con- 
secrated by the presence and the genius of 
Bums, In his sixth year, in his father’s cottage, 
he heard Burns read his poem of Tam Shanier 
— an event never to be forgotten ! An elder 
brother having attained some eminence as a 
country builder, or mason, Allan was apprenticed 
to him, with a view to joining or following him in 
his trade ; but he abandoned this, and in 1810 
removed to London, and connected himself with 
the newspaper press. In 1814 he was engaged as 
clerk of the works, or superintendent, to the late 
Sir Francis Chantrey, the eminent sculptor, in 
whose establishment he continued till his death, 
October 29, 1842. Mr Cunningham was an inde- 
fatigable writer. He early contributed poetical 
effusions to the periodical wbrks of the day, and 
nearly all the songs and fragments of verse in 
Cromek’s Remains of Niihsdale and Galloway 
Song (1810) are of his composition, though pub- 
lished Cromek as undoubted originals. Some 
of these are warlike and Jacobite, some amatory 
and devotional — the wild lyrical breathings of 
Covenanting love and piety among the hills—and 
of them abounding in traits of Scottish rural 
life and primitive manners. As songs, they are 
not pitched in a key to be popular; but for natural 
grace and tenderness, and rich Doric simplicity 
and fervour, these pseudo-antique strains of Mr 
C^ningham are inimitable. In 1 822 he published 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell^ a dramatic poem, 
founded on Border story and superstition, and 
afterwards two volumes of Traditional Tales. 
Three novels of a similar description, but more 
diffuse and improbable— namely, Paul Jones, Sir 
Michael Scott, and Lord Roldan— slso proceeded 
from his fertile pen. In 1832 he appeared again 
as a poet, with a ‘rustic epic,’ in twelve parts, 
entitled The Maid of Elyar. He edited a collec- 
tion of Scottish Songs, in four volumes, and an 
edition of Bums in eight volumes, to which he 
prefixed a Life of the poet, enriched with new 
anecdotes and information. To Murray’s Family 
Library Le contributed a series of Lives of EmL 
nent British Painters, Sculptors, and A.rckitects, 
which extended to six volumes, and proved the 
most popular of his prose works. His last work 
—completed just two days before his death— was a 
^feof Sir David Wilkie, the distinguished artist, 
m three volumes. All these literary labours were 
produced in intervals frotn his stated avocations 
in Chantre/s studio, which most men would have 
considered ample employment. His taste and 
attainments in the fine arts were as remarkable a 
feature in his history as his early ballad strains * 
and the prose style of Mr Cunningham, when 
engaged on a congenial subject, was justly admired 
for Its force and freedom. There was always a 
freshness and energy about the man and his writ- 
ings that arrested the attention and excited the 
imagination, though his genius was but little 
under the control of a correct or critical judgment 
Strong nationality and inextinguishable ardour 
formed conspicuous traits in his character; and 
altogether, the life of Mr Cunningham was a fine 
example of successful original talent and perse- 
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ALLAN* CUNNINGHAM. 


SCOTTISH POETS. 

Canid *s the snaw at my head. 

And canid at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death ’s at my een. 
Closing them to sleep. 

Let nane tell my father. 

Or my mither sae dear ; 

I ’ll meet them haith in heaven 
At the spring o’ the year. 


The wind is piping lond, my boys. 
The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


Nanu O, 

Red rows the Nith ’tween bank and brae, 
Mirk is the night and rainie O, 

Though heaven and earth should mix in stofm, 
I ’ll gang and see my Nanie O ; 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O ; 

My kind and winsome Nanie O, 

She holds my heart in love’s dear bands, 

And nane can do ’t but Nanie O. 

In preaching-time sae meek she stands, 

Sae saintly and sae bonny O, 

I cannot get ae glimpse of grace, 

For thieving looks at Nanie O ; 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O ; 

The world ’s in love with Nanie O ; 

That heart is hardly worth the wear 
That wadna love my Nanie O. 

My breast can scarce contain my heart, 

When dancing she moves finely O ; 

I guess what heaven is by her eyes, 

They sparkle sae divinely O ;* 

My Nanie my Nanie O ; 

The flower o’ Nithsdale ’s Nanie O ; 

Love looks frae ’neath her lang brown hair. 
And says, * I dwell with Nanie O.* 

Tell not, thou star at gray daylight. 

O’er Tinwald-top so bonny O, 

My/ootsteps ’mang the morning dew. 

When comii^ frae my Nanie O ; 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O ; 

Nane ken o’ me and Nanie O ; 

The stars and moon may tell ’t aboon. 

They winna wrang my Nanie 0 1 


SAe *s Cane io Dwall in Heaven, 

She ’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie. 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven ; 

Ye Ve ower pure, quo’ the voice o* God, 

For dwalling out o’ heaven I 

Oh, what ’ll she do in heaven, my lassie ? 

Oh, what ’ll she do in heaven ? 

She ’ll mix her ain thoughts wi* angels’ sang^ 
An* make them mair meet for heaven. 

She %vas beloved by a’, my lassie. 

She was beloved by a* ; 

But an angel fell in love wi’ her. 

An’ took her frae us a’. 

Low there thou lies, my lassie. 

Low there thou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird. 

Nor frae it will arise ! 

Fu* soon I *11 follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu’ soon I ’ll follow thee ; 

Thou left me nought to covet ahin’. 

But took gudeness’ seV wi’ thee, 

I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

I looked on thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seemed a lily new cut i’ the bud, 

An’ fading in its place. 

I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

I looked on thy death-shut eye ; 

An’ a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell Time shall ne’er destroy. 

Tliy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm ; 

But gane was the holy breath o* heaven 
That sang the evening Psalm. 

There ’s naught but dust now mine, lassi^ 
There ’s naught but dust now mine ; 

My saul ’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 

An’ why should I stay behin’ I 


77tePoefs Bndal-day Song, 

Oh, my love ’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears— 

Nor nights of thought nor days of pain. 

Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain — 

Nor mirtl^ nor sweetest song which flows 
To sober jo 3 rs and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Even while I muse, I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit— 

Fair, gentle as when first I sued. 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, beneatrx Arbigland ^ree. 

We stay^ and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea sm hour too soon ; 

Or lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few; 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 
Five sons and ae fair diiughter sweet ; 

And time, and care, and birth -time woes 
Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose \ 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
AH that charms me of tale or song ; 


A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea, 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

* O for a soft and gentle wind ! ’ 

I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boy% 
The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There ’s tempest in yon homed moon. 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners— 

The wind is piping loud ; 


• In the Nanie O of Allan Ramsay, these four beautiful lines 
wiH be found, and there they might have remuuned, had their 
beauty not been impaired by tnc presence of Lais and Leda, Jove 
and U9xa&*—Autim*e Note* 
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When words come down like dews unsought, 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought. 

And Fancy in her heaven flies free — 

They come, my love, they come from thee* 

Oh, when more thought we gave of old 
To silver than some give to gold ; 

’Twas sweet to sit and ponder o’er 
What things should deck our humble bower ! 
’Twas sweet to'pull in hope with thee 
The golden fruit of Fortune’s tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland for these locks of thine — 

A song- wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow and woods are green. 

At times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought — 

When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night - 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And Hope, that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower-— 
Oh, then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother’s heart shine in thine eye ; 

And proud resolve and purpose meek, 

Speak of thee more than words can speak : 

I think the wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that ’s not divine. 


miscellany entitled the Harp of Renfrewshire, A 
taste for antiquarian research — 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose— 

divided with the muse the empire of Motherwell’s 
genius, and he attained an unusually familiar 
acquaintance with the early history of our native 
literature, particularly in the department of tradii* 
tionary poetry. The results of this erudition 
appeared in Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern 
(1827), a collection of Scottish ballads, prefaced 
by a historical introduction, which must be the 
basis of all future investigations into the subject 
In the following year he became editor of a 
weekly journal in Paisley, and established a 
magazine there, to which he contributed some of 
his happiest poetical effusions. The talent and 
spirit which lie evinced in his editorial duties, 
were the means of advancing him to the more 
important office of conducting the Glasgow 
Courier^ in which situation he continued till his 
death. ^ In 1832 he collected and published his 
Poems in one volume. He also joined with Hogg 
in editing the works of Burns ; and he was col- 
lecting materials for a Life of Tannahill, when he 
was suddenly cut off by a fit of apoplexy at the 
early age of thirty-eight. The taste, enthusiasm, 
and social qualities of Motherwell, rendered him 
very popular among his townsmen and friends. 
As an antiquary, he was shrewd, indefatigable, 
and truthful. As a poet, he was happiest in 
pathetic or sentimental lyrics, though his own 
inclinations led him to prefer the chivalrous and 
martial style of the old minstrels. 


The sons of Allan Cunningham have all dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature, and furnish a 
remarkable instance of hereditary talent in one 
family, i. JOSEPH Davey Cunningham (1812- 
1851), late captain of Engineers in the Indian! 
army, wrote a History of the Sikhs^ an elaborate i 
mid able work, published in 1849, second edition 
in 1853. The author had lived among the Sikh 
people for eight years, and had been appointed 
to draw up Reports on the British connection 
generally with the Sutlej, and especially on the 
military resources of the Punjab. 2. ALEXANDER 
Cunningham (born in 1814), major-general of the 
Bengal Engineers, appointed Archaeological Sur- 
veyor-general of India in 1870, Companion of the 
Star of India in 1871 ; author of The Bhilsa Topes 
or Buddhist Monuments of Centred India^ 1854 ; 
Arian Architecture^ 1846 ; Ladctk^ Physical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical, 1854; The Ancient Geog- 
raphy of India, 1871; &c. 3. Peter Cunningham 
(1816-1869), many years clerk in the Audit Office ; 
author of a Life of Nell Gwynn, 1852 ; Handbook 
of London, 1849 ; and editor of Walpolis Letters, 
Works of Drummond of Hawihomden, Gold- 
smiths Works, fohnsohs Lives of the Poets, 
Campbell s Specimens of British Poets, Mr Cun- 
ningham contributed largely to literary journals. 
His Handbook of London is a work full of curious 
antiquarian and literary interest, illustrating the 
political and social history of the metropolis. 
4. Francis Cunningham (bom in 1820), lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, editor of the 
dramatic works of Marlowe, Massinger, and Ben 
Jonson, contributor to various literary periodi- 
cals, &c. Colonel Cunningham died Dec. 3, 1875, 

WILLIAM MOTHERV/ELL. 

William Motherwell (1797-1835) was bom 
in Glasgow, but, after his eleventh year, was 
brought up under the care of an uncle in Paisley. 
At the age of twenty-one, he was appointed deputy 
to the sheriff-clerk nt that town. He early evinced 
a love of poetry, and in 1819 became editor of a 


From ' Jeanie Morrisonl 

I ’ve wandered east, I ’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way; 

But never, never can forget 
The love of life’s young day ! 

The fire that ’s bla\vn on Beltane e’en. 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond love grows cool, 

O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thoughts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path. 
And blind my een wi’ tears ! 

Tliey blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears. 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langs3me. • , . 

Oh, mind ye, love, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsom toun, 

To wander by the green bum-side, 

And hear its water croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin o’ the wood 
The throssil whistled sweet 

The throssil whistled in the wood, 

The burn sung to the trees. 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune. 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abooh the bum, 

For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o* joy, till haith 
Wi’ very gladness grat ! 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tear&trinkled doun your dieek. 
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But the pale fools wax mute when I point with my 
swoni 

East, west, north, and south, shouting : * There am I 
iordr 

Wold and waste, town and tower, hill, valley, and 
stream, 

Trembling, bow to my sway, 

In the fierce battle fray, 

When the star that rules fate is this falchion^s red 
gleam. 

Might Giver I I kiss thee. 

I Ve heard great harps sounding in brave bower and 
hall ; 

I ’ve drunk the sweet music that bright lips let Bill ; 

I Ve hunted in greenwood, and heard small birds singi 
But away with this idle and cold jaigoning 1 
The music I love is the shout of the brave, 

The yell of the dying, 

The scream of the flyirg, 

When this arm wields Death^s sickle, and gamers the 
grave. 

Joy Giver I I kiss thee. 

Far isles of the ocean thy lightning hath known, 

And wide o^er the mainland thy horrors have shone. 
Great sword of my father, stem joy of his hand i 
Thou hast carved his name deep on the strangeris red 
strand, 

And won him the glory of undying song. 

, Keen cleaver of gay crests. 

Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 

Grim slayer of heroes, and scourge of the strong ! 

Fame Giver t 1 kiss thee. 

In a love more abiding than that the heart knows 
For maiden more lovely than summeris first rose^ 

My heart *s knit to thine, and lives but for thee ; 

In dreamings of gladness thou ’rt dancing with me. 
Brave measures of madn^ in some battie-field. 

Where armour is ringing, 

And noble blood springing. 

And cloven, j^wn helmet, stoat hauberk, and shield. 
Death Giver M kiss thee. 

The smile of a maiden’'s eye soon may depart ; 

And light is the faith of fair woman’s heart ; 

Changeful as light clouds, and wayward as wind. 

Be the passions that govern weak "woman’s mind* 

But thy metal ’s as true as its polish is bright : 

When ills wax in number, 

Thy love will not slumber ; 

But, starlike, burns fiercer the darker the night. \ 
Heart Gladdener I I kiss thee. / 

My kindred have perished bv war or by wave ; 

Now, childless and sireless,'T long for the grave. 

When the path of our glory is shadowed in death. 

With me thou wilt slumber below the brown heafli ; 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom, and with it decay } 

While harps shall be ringing. 

And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in our old fearless day. 

Song Giver 1 I kiss thee. 


SCOTTISH rOETS. 

like dew-beads on a rose, yet mm 
Had ony p^wer to speak I 

That was a time, a blessed time, 

When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gushed all feelings forth. 
Unsyllabled— -unsung 1 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee ^ 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me ? 

Oh, tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

■ Oh, say gin e’er your heart grows great 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ? 

I ’ve wandered east, I ’ve wandered west, 
I Ve borne a weary lot ; 

Bat in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 

The love o’ life’s young -day. 

O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young, 

I ’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I dee. 

Did I but ken your heart stiE dreamed 
O’ bygane days and me 1 


The Midnight Wind 

Mournfully, oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth sigh. 

Like some sweet plaintive melody 
Of ages long gone by ; 

It speaks a tale of other years — 

Of hopes that bloomed to die— 

Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 

And loves that mouldering He I 

Mournfully, oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan ; 

It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull heavy tone. 

The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon— 

AH, all my fond heart cherishM 
Ere death had made it lone. 

MoumfuEy, oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell. 

With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell 
To the dreamy joys of early years, 

Ere yet griefs canker fell 
On the heart’s bloom — ay, weE may tears 
Start at that parting kneE ! 


Sward C/iani of Thorstein Raudi. 

^Tis not the gray hawk’s flight o’er mountain and mere ; 
^is not the fleet hound’s course, tracking the deer ; 
’Tis not the light hoof-print of black steed or gray, 
Though sweltering it gallop a long summer’s day, 
Which mete forth the lordships I challenge as mine : 
Ha ! ha ! *tis the good brand 
I clutch in my strong hand, 

That can their broad marches and numbers define* 
Land Giver I I kiss thee. 

DuE builders of houses, base tiEers of earth, 

Gaping^ ask me what lordships I owned at my birth j 


ROBERT NICOLL. 

Robert Nicoll (1814-1837) was a young man 
of high promise and amiable dispositions, wha 
cultivated literature amidst many discourage- 
ments, and died early of consumption. He was 
a native of Auchter^ven, in Perthshire After 
passing through a series of humble employments, 
during which he steadily cultivated his mind by 
reading and writing, he assumed the editorship of 
the L^ds Times ^ a weekly paper representii:^ the 
extreme of the liberal class of opinions He wrote 
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e ^ be supposed WltLIAM Teknant, was a native of Anstruther, 

" Anster born in 1785, who whUst filling th4-. 
ure love ofhis species, Ind zeal for what he situ^ion of clerk in a mwcantile house, studied 
the neonlK interests! The poet died ancient and modern literature, and taught himself 
WviesrettSE W the numerous fi^ends whom Hebrew. His attainments were rewarded in 1813 
L taiente and virtues had drawn around him. with an appointment as parish schoolmaster, to 
ficoll’s ooems are ^rt occasional pieces and which was attached a salary of ;t4o per annum— a 
anas— the latter much inferior to his serious reward not unlike that conferred on Mr Abraham 
asm vet smnetimes displaying happy rural Adams in who, being a scholar 

naaere ^ fancy. '** ’”riue, was provided with a handsome 

® ^ income of £23 a year, which, however, he could 

. not make a great figure with, because he lived 

We are Srethren a. ^ (.Quf^tryj and was a little encumbered 

A happy Kt home this auld world would be, with a wife and six children.' The author of 

If men, when they ’re here, could make shift to agree, ^ftsUr Fair was afterwards appointed to a more 
An’ ilk said to his neightour, in cottage an 1^ eligible and becoming situation — ^teacher of class- 

‘ Come, gie me your hand— we are brethren a . oriental languages in Dollar Institution, 

I ken na why ane wi’ anitha Aould fight, and finely professor of oriental lan^agw in St 

When to ’gree would make a’bodycosie an’ right, Mary’s College, St Andrewa He died m 1848. 

When man m^ts wi* man, *tis the best way ava, Mr Tennant published some other poetical works 

To say ; ‘ Gie me your hand— we are brethren a’.* —a tragedy on the story of Cardinal Beaton, and 

, * two poems, the ^ and the 

My coat IS a ane, an yours may be £n^ Cathedral. It was said of Sir 

’ David Wilkie that he took most of the figures 

But we baith hae a leal heart, unspotted, to snaw ; r i. ... % 

Sae gie me your hand— we are brethren a*. living characters m the 

** / county of Fife, familiar to him m his youth: it 

The Icnave ye would scorn, the unfeithfu* deride ; is more certain that Mr Tennant’s poems are all 

Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on your side; on native subjects in the same district. Indeed, 

Sae would I, an* nought else would I value a straw ; their strict locality has been against their popu- 

Then gie me your hand-we are brethren a . j^rity ; but Amter Fair is the most diversified 

Ye would scorn to do facsely by woman or man ; and richly humorous of them all, and besides 

/baud by the right aye, as weei as I can ; being an animated, witty, and agreeable poem, it 

We are ane in our joys, our affections, an* a*; has the merit of being the first work of the kind 

Come, gie me your hand— we are brethren a*. in our language. The Monks and Giants of 

Your mother has lo*ed you as mithers can lo*e ; which Byron avowedly drew his 

An’ mine h-As done for me what mithers can do ; Beppo^ did not appear till some time after Mr 

We arc ane high an* Mgh, an* we shouldna be twa : Tennant’s poem. Of the higher and more poetical 

Sae gie me your hand— we are brethren a*. parts of Anster Fair^ we subjoin a specimen ; 


Summer Morning, 

I Irish I had a cottage snug and neat 
Upon the top of many-fountained Ide, 

That I might thence, in holy fervour, greet 
The bright-gowned Morning tripping up her side s 
And when the low Sun's glory-buskined feet 
Walk on the blue wave of the .fFgean tide. 

Oh, I would kneel me down, and worship there 
The God who garnished out a w’orld so bright and 
fair ! 

Tlie saffron-elbowed Morning up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her jewelled shoes, 

And throws o’er Kelly-law’s sheep-nibbled top 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews ; 

And never, since she first be^n to hop 

Up heaven’s blue causeway, of her beams profuse^ 
Shone there a dawn so glorious and so gay, 

As shines the merry dawn of Anster market-day. 

Round through the vast circumference 'Of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold. 

Save in the east some fleeces bright of dye, 

stripe the hem of heaven with woolly gold, 
Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flowers enrolled, 

;^at they may spy the precious light of God, 

Flung from the blessed east o’er the fmr Earth abroad. 

The_ fair E^th laughs through all her boundless range. 
Heaving her green ^ high to greet the beam ; 
Qty and village, steeple, cot, and grange. 

Gilt as with Nature’s purest leaf-goE seem ; 


lino Id appeal^ a singular mock-neroic poem, 
Anster Fatr^, written in the ottava rinia stanza, 
since made so popular by Byron in his Beppo 
and Don Juan. The subject was the mamage 
of Maggie Lauder, the famous heroine of Scottish 
song ; but the author wrote not for the multitude 
familiar with Maggie’s rustic glory ; he aimed at 
pleasing the admirers of that refined conventional 
poetry, half serious and sentimental, and half 
ludicrous md satirical, which was cultivated by 
Bcrni, AHosto, . and the lighter poets of Italy. 
There was classic imagery on familiar subjects— 
supernatural machinery (as in the Bape of the 
Lock) blended with the ordinary details of domestic 
life, and with lively and fanciful description. An 
exuberance miimal spirits seemed to carry the 
^.uthor ova* the most perilous ascents, and his 
wit and fan^ were rarely at fault Such a pleas- 
ant sparklliigvolume,in a style then unhackneyed, 
was sure success. Amter Fair sold rapidly, 
and has since been often republished. The author. 
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The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, change 
Their bairen brown into a ruddy gleam, 

And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays, 

Twinkle ten thousand suns, and ding their petty rays. 

Up from their nests and fields of tender com 
Full merrily the little skylarks spring. 

And on their dew-bedabbled pinions borne, 

Mount to the heaven’s blue keystone flickering ; 

They turn their plume-soft bosoms to the mom, 

And hail the genial light, and cheerly sing ; 

Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round. 

As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the soimd. 

For when the first upsloping ray was flung 
On Anster Steeplers swallow-harbouring top, 

Its bell and all the bells around were rung 
Sonorous, jangling, loud, without a slop ; 

For, toilingly, each bitter beadle swung, 

Even till he smoked with sweat, his greasy rope, 

And almost broke his bell-wheel, ushering in 
The morn of Anster Fair with tinkle-tankling din. 

And, from our steeple’s pinnacle outspread. 

The town’s long colours flare and fep on higli. 

Whose anchor, blazoned fair in green and reel. 

Curls, pliant to each breeze tliat whistles by ; 

Whilst on the boltsprit, stern, and topmast hesid 
Of brig and sloop that in the harbour lie, 

Streams the red gaudery of flags in air, 

AU to salute and grace the mom of Anster Fsur. 

The description of the heroine is passionate and 
imaginative. 


WILLIAM TENNANT. 


Woe to the man on whom she unaware 
Did the dear witchery of her eye elance ! 

’Twas such a thrilling, killing, keen regard—^ 

May Heaven from such a look preserve each tender 
bard ! 

His humour and lively characteristic painting 
are well displayed in the account of the different 
parties who, gay and fantastic, flock to the fair, as 
Chaucer’s pilgrims did to the shrine of Thomas 
k Becket 

Parties trcrudling to the Fain 

Comes next from Ross-shire and from Sutherland 
The horny-knuckled kilted. Highlandman ; 

From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Bre^s the long wave that at the Pole began, 

And where Lochfine from her prolific sand 
Her herrings gives to feed each bordering clan. 
Arrive the brogue-shod men of generpus eye, 

Plaided and breechless all, with Esau’s hairy thigh. 

They come not now to fire the Lowland stacks, 

Or foray on the banks of Fortha’s firth ; 

Claymore and broadsword, and Ij>chaber axe, 

Are left to rust above the smoky hearth ; 

Their only arms are bagpipes now and sacks ; 

Their teeth are set most desperately for mirth ; 

And at their broad and sturdy backs are hung 
Great wallets, crammed with cheese and bannocks and 
cold tongue. 

Nor staid away the Islanders, that lie 
To buffet of the Atlantic surge exposed ; 

From Jura, Arran, Barra, Uist, and Skye, 

Piping they come, unshaved, unbreeched, unhosed; 
And from that Isle, whose abbey, structured high, 
Within its precincts holds dead kings inclosed, 
Where St Columba oft is seen to waddle, 

Gowned round with flaming fire, upon the spire 
astraddle. 

Next from the far-famed ancient tovm of Ayr — 

Sweet Ayr I with crops of ruddy damsels blest^ 
That, shooting up, and waxing fat and fair, 

. Shine on thy braes, the lilies of the west ! — 

And from Dumfries, and from Kilmarnock— where 
. Are night-caps made, the cheapest and the best— • 
Blithely they ride on ass and mule, with sacks 
In lieu of saddles placed upon their asses’ bacics. 

Close at their heels, bestriding well-trapped nag, 

Or humbly riding ass’s backbone bare, 

Come Glasgow’s merchants, each with money-bag. 

To purchase Dutch lint -seed at Anster F air — 
Sagacious fellows all, who well may brag 
Of virtuous industry and talents rare ; 

The accomplished men o’ the counting-room confessed, 

. And fit to crack a joke or argue Avith the best 

Nor keep their homes the Borderers, that stay 
Where purls the Jed, and Esk, and little Liddel, 
Men that can rarely on the bagpipe play, 

And wake the unsober spirit of the fiddle ; 

Avowed freebooters, that have many a day 

Stolen sheep and cow, yet never owned they did ill; 
Great rogues, for sure that wight is but a rogue 
That blots the eighth command from Moses’ decalogue. 

And some of them in sloop of tarry side, 

Come from North- Berwick harbour sailing out ; 
Others, abhorrent of the sickening tide. 

Have ta’en the road by Stirling brig about. 

And eastward now from long Kirkcaldy ride, 

/ Slugging on their slow-gaited asses stout, 

While dangling at their backs are bagfupes luing, 

And dangling hangs a tale on every rhymer’s tongufc 


Description of Maggie Lauder, 

Her form was as the Morning’s blithesome star, 
Jliat, capped with lustrous oironet of beams, 
Rides up the dawning orient ih her car, 
New-w^hed, and doubly fulgent from the streams- 
Hie Chaldee shepherd eyes her light afar, 

And on his knees adores her as she gleams ; 

So shone the stately form of Maggie Lauder, 


And so the admiring crowds pay homage and applaud 


Each little step her trampling palfrey took, 

Sbaked her majestic personlnto grace, 

And as at times his glossy sides she strook 
Endearingly with whip’s green silken lace — 

The prancer seemed to court such kind rebuke. 
Loitering with wilful tardiness of pace — 

By Jove, the very waving of her arm 

Had power a brutish lout to unbrutify and charm I 

Her face was as the summer cloud, whereon 
The dawning sun delights to rest his rays ! 
Compared with it, old Sharon’s vale, o’ergrown 
With flaunting roses, had resigned its praise ; 

For why ? Her face with heaven’s own roses shone, 
Mocking the mom, and witching men to gaze ; 
And he that gazed with cold iinsmitten soul. 


That blockhead’s heart was ice thrice baked beneath 
the Pole. 

Her locks, apparent tufts of wiry goki. 

Lay on her lily temples, fairly dangling, 

And on each hair, so harmless to behold, 

A lover’s soul hung mercilessly strangling ; , 

The piping silly zephyrs vied to unfold 
The tresses in their arms so slim and tangling, 

And thrid in sport these lover-noosing snares, 

And played at hide-and-seek amid the golden hairs. 

Her eye was as an honoured palace, where 
A choir of lightsome Graces frisk and dance ; 

What object drew her gaze, how mean soe’er. 

Got dignity and honour from the glance ; 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF 



In tlie days' langsyne’tliare were feasting an* gl^ 
Wf pride in Ik heart, an’ joy in ilk ee | 

An’ the auld, ’mang the nappy, their eild seemed t«> 
tyne, 

It was youx stoup the nicht, an’ the mom it was mine ; 
Oh, the days o’ langsyne ! — Oh, the days o’ langsyne! 


,ROBI»T GlIFILLAN* 

ILFILLAN (1798-1850) was a native of 
He was long clerk to a wine-mer- 
:li, and afterwards collector of poor- 
same town. His Poems and Songs 
through three editions. The songs 
n are marked by gentle and kindly 
a smooth flow of versification, which 
eminently suitable for being set to 




77ie Exihis Sirng* 

>h, why left I my hame? 

Why did I cr<^ the deep ? 
^h, why left I the land 
Where my forefathers sleep? 
fflgh for Scotia’s shore, 

Asid I gaze acn^ the sea, 

Sut I canna get a blink 
O’ my sun countrie i 

he psilm-tree waveth Hgh, 
And fair the myrtle springs ; 
nd, to the I ndian* maid, 

The Mbul sweetly sings; 
ut I dinna see the broom 
Wi’ its tassels on the lea, 
or hear the lintie’s sang 
O’ my ain countrie I 

b, here no Sabbath bell 
Awakes the Sabbath morn, 
or song of reapers heard 
Amang the y^ow com : 

3r the tyrant’s voice is here^ 
And the wail of slaverie ; 
it the sun of freedom Rhmfxt 
In my ain a>antrie ! 

acre ’s a.hope for every woe, 
And a Mm for every pain, 

It the first joys o’ our heart 
Gcnne never back again, 
lere ’s a track upon the deep. 
And a path across the sea; 
it the wea^ ne’er return 
To their ain countrie I 


Days d Langsyne^ 

me, when we carles were young, 
ions amang us had sprung ; 
ain bannocksi, an’ brewed our ain 

the sheep that gaed white on the 

e days gars my auld heart aye fill t 

me we were happy an’ free, 
md, an’ kings on the sea ! 
lerce, to our friends we were kind, 
ed loudes^ you ever did find 
tnd float high in the vrind I 

ne we aye ranted an’ sang 
de, or the wild braes amang ; 

S', an’ our las^ looked fine, 
aountair^ seeined ever to shine ; ' 
>tland o’ bohny langsyne ? | 

ne ilka glen had its tale, | 

mrd m ilk breath o’ the eale * ' 


xd in ilk breath o’ the g 
I a sang o* its ain, 
oagh the valley or plain 





ERATURE. WILLIAM NICHOLSOIL 

On his wauchie arms three claws did meet, 

As they trailed on the grun’ by his taeless feet ; 

E’en the anld gudeman himsel’ did sweat, 

To look at Aiken-drum. 

But he drew a score, liimsei’ did sain ; 

The auld wife tried, but her tongue was gone ; 

While the young ane closer clasped her wean, 

And turned frae Aiken-drum, 

But the canty auld wife cam till her breath, ^ 

And she thocht the Bible might w^ard aff scaith. 

Be it benshee, bogle, ghaist, or wraith — 

But it feared na Aiken-drum. 

‘ His presence protect* us !’ quoth the auld gudeman; 

‘ What wad ye, whare won ye, by sea or by Ian’ ? 

I conjure ye — speak — ^by the beuk in my han’ ! ’ 

What a grane gae Aiken-drum ! 

* I lived in a Ian’ where we saw nae sky, 

I dwalt in a spot where a burn rins na by ; 

But I ’se dwaU now wi’ you if ye like to try — 

Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

‘ I ’ll shiel a’ your sheep i’ the mornin’ sune, 

I ’ll berry your crap by the light o’ the moon, 

An’ ba the bairns wi’ an unkenned tune, 

If ye ’ll keep puir Aiken-drum. 

* I ’ll loup the linn when ye canna wade, 

I ’ll kim the kirn, an’ I ’ll turn the bread ; 

An’ the wildest filly that ever ran rede, 

I ’se tame ’t,’ quoth Aiken-drum. 

* To wear the tod frae the dock on the fell, 

To gather the dew frae the heather-bell, 

An’ to look at my face in your clear crystal well, 
Might gie pleasure to Aiken-drum. 

* I ’se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 

I use nae beddin’, shoon, nor sark ; 

But a cogfu’ o’ brose ’tween the light an’ the dark. 

Is the wage o’ Aiken-drum.’ 

Quoth the wylie auld wife : ‘The thing speaks weel ; 
Our workers are scant — we hae routh o’ meal ; 

Gif he 11 do as he says— be he man, be he deil— 

Wow I we ’ll try this Aiken-drum.’ 

But the wenches skirled : ‘ He ’s no be here ! 

His eldritch look gars us swarf wi’ fear ; 

An’ the feint a ane will the house come near. 

If they think but o’ Aiken-drum.’ 

* Puir clipmalabors I ye hae little wdt ; 

Is’tna Hallowmas now, an’ the crap out yet?’ 

Saeshe silenced them a’ wi’ a stamp o’ her fit — 

* Sit yer wa’s down, Aiken-drum.’ 

Roun’ a’ that side what wark was dune 

By the streamer’s gleam, or the glance o’ the moonp 

A word, or a wish, an’ the brownie cam sun^, 

Sae helpfu’ was Aiken-drum. . . . 

On Blednoch banks, an’ on crystal Cree, 

Vnr monv a dav a toiled wight was he ; 


'gCOmSE POETS. ENGLISH LI 

She gaed by the stable .where Jamie was stannin’ ; . 

Richt sair was his kind heart her flittin’ to see ; 

^ Fare-ye-weel, Lucy V quo’ Jamie, and ran in ; 

The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae her ee. 

As down the bum-side she gaed slow wi’ her flittin’, 

‘ Fare-ye-weel, Lucy I ’ was ilka bird’s sang ; 

She heard the craw sayin ’t, high on the tree sittin’, 

And Robin was chirpin ’t the brown leaves amang. 

* Oh, what is’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast to my ee ? 

If I wasna ettled to be ony better, 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 

I ’m just like a lammie that loses its mither ; 

Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see ; 

I fear I hae tint my puir heart a’ thegither, 

Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 

* Wi’ the rest o’ my claes I hae rowed up, the ribbon, 

The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 

Yestreen, when he gae me ’t, and saw I was sabbin’, 

I ’ll never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. 

Though now he said naething but “Fare-ye-weel, 
Lucy I ” 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 

He couldna say mair but just “ Fare-ye-weel, Lucy! ” 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 

*Tbe lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when it’s 
droukit ; 

The hare likes the brake and the braird on the lea; 
But Lucy likes Jamie ; ’ — she turned and she lookit, 
She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless! 

And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the bum I 
For bonny sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return I * 

The Brownie of Blednoch. 

By WiLLTAM Nicholson, known as the * Galloway Poet,* who, 
after an irregular, dissipated life, died a pauper in 1849. 

There cam a strange wight to our town-en’, 

An’ the fient a body did him ken ; 

He tirled na lang, but he glided ben 
Wi’ a dreary, dreary hum. 

His face did glow like the glow o’ the west, 

When the dmmly cloud has it half o’ercast ; 

Or the struggling moon when she ’s sair distrest. 

O sirs, ’twas Aiken-drum. 

I trow the bauldest stood aback, ^ * 

Wi’ a gape an’ a glower till their lugs did crack. 

As the shapeless phantom mum’ling spak — 

* Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum V 

Oh, had ye seen the baims’s fright, 

As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wight ; 

As they skulkit in ’tween the dark and the light. 

And graned out, ‘ Aiken-drum ! ’ • , . 

The black dog growling cowered his tail. 

The lassie swarfed, loot fa’ the pail ; 

Rob’s iingle brak as he mendit the flail. 

At the sight o’ Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did rest, 

A lang blue beard wan’ered down like a vest ; 

But the glare o’ his ee hath nae bai*d exprest. 

Nor the skimes o’ Aiken-drum. 

Roun’ his hairy form there was naething seen 
But a philabeg o’ the rashes green, ' 

An’ his knotted knees played aye knoit between — 
What a sight was Aiken-drum ! 

* The last four lines were added by Hogg to * complete the story,’ 
though in reality it was complete with the account of the fiittmg. 
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He was Ijcaid by a heni gaun by the Thriew, 
Crying : * Lang» laog now may I greet an* grieve | 
For, aJas ! I to gotten baith fee an’ leave — 

Ob, Ittcki^ Aiken-drum I * 

Awa’, ye wrangling sceptic tribe,.. 

Wi* your pros an* your cons wad ye decide 
’Gain the ^sponsible voice o’ a hail country-side, 

<ha tne facts ’bout Aiken-drum. ! 

Though the ‘Brownie o’ Blednoch* lang be gane, 
The mark o’ his feet ’s left on mony a stane y 
An’ mony a wife an’ mony a wean 
TcU the iSsats o’ Aiken-drum. 

E’en now, light loons that jibe an* sneer 
At spiritual guests an’ a’ sic gear, 

At the Glashnoch mill to swat wi’ fear, 

An’ looked roun* for Aiken-drum, 

An* guidly folks to gotten a fright, 

When the moon was set, an’ the stars gied nae lighi 
At the roaring Unn, in the howe o’ the night, 

Wi* sughs like Aiken-drum. 


For the hoi^enaen ':of Earlshall-^^ them were 
hoveringf 

And their bridle reins rung through the thin misty ■ 
covering,.' 

Their faces grew pale, and: their ' swords' were 
unsheathed, 

But the vengeance that darkened their brow was 
unbreathed ; 

With eyes turned to heaven in calm resignation. 

They sung their last song to the God of Salvaiiom 

The hills with the deep mournful music were ringings 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing ; 

But the melody died ’mid derision and laughter. 

As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter. 

Though in mist and in darkness and fire they were 
shrouded, 

Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and 
unclouded. 

Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, firin and 
unbending, 

They stood like the rock which the thunder is 
rending. 

The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were 
gleaming, 

The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was 
streaming, 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling. 
When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the mighty 
were falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat was 
ended, 

A chariot of fixe through the dark cloud descended ; 

Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, 

And its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 

A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 

All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining, 

And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation. 
Have mounted the chariots and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen are 
riding; 

Glide swiftly, bright spirits ! the prize is before ye, 

A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory t 


Joseph Train. 

Mr Train will be memorable in our literary history for the 
assistance he rendered to Sir Walter Scott in the contribution of 
Mme of the stones on which the Waverley novels were founded. 
He ^rved for some time as a private soldier, but obtaining an 
apiwmtment in the Excise, he rose to be a supervisor. He was a 
r able antiquary, and author of a History of ike Isle 

of and an acwunt of a religious sect well known in the 
Muth of Scotland as The Buchanites. Mr Train died at Lochvale. 
Lasue-Douglas, in 1852, aged seventy-three. 

Wi’ drums and pipes the clachan rang; . 

I left my goats to wander wide ; 

And e’en as fast as I could bang, 

I bickered down the mountain-side. 

My hazel rung and haslock plaid 
Awa’ I flang wi’ cauld disdain, 

Resolved I would nae langer bide 
To do the auld thing o’er again. 

Ye barons bold, whose turrets rise 
Aboon the wild woods white wi’ snaw, 

I trow the laddies ye may prize, 

Wha fight your battles far awa*. 

Wi’ them to stan*, wi’ them to fa’, 

Courageously I crossed the main 5 
To see, for Caledonia, 

The auld thing weel done o’er a^ain. 


■ DRAMATISTS. 


SHERIDAN. 


ENGLISH LITEliATURE. 


Right far a-fielVl freely fbuglit, 

/C^nst mony ail outland^^ 

An* wf my good claymore I *ve brought 
Mony a heardy birkie down : 

■While I had pith to wield it roun*, 

^ In battle; I ne’er met wi’ ane 
Could danton me, for Britain’s crown, 

To do the same thing o’er again* 

Although I ’m marching life’s last stage, 

Wi’ sorrow crowded roun’ my brow ; 

An’ though the knapsack o’ auld age 
Hangs heavy on my shoulders now — 

■ Yet recollection, ever new, i 

Dischaiges a’ my toil and pain, 

When fancy figures in my ’dew ■ 

The pleasant auld thing o’er again. 

The ^eat popularity of Burns’s lyrics, co-oper- 
ating with the national love of song and music, 
continued to call forth numerous Scottish poets, 
chiefly lyrical Dr Charles Rogers issued speci- 
mens of The Modem Scottish Minstrel (1856-57 ; 
new ed. 1870). Many of these were unworthy of 
resuspitation, but others are characterised by sim- 
plicity, tenderness, and pathetic feeling. The same 
may be said of James Grant Wilson’s Poets and 
Foetrjr 0/ Scotland {1S7S). 


DRAMATISTS. 

The popular dramatic art or talent is a rare 
^ft Some of the most eminent poets have failed 
in attempting to portray actual life and passion 
in interesting situations on the stage; and as 
Fielding and Smollett proved unsuccessful in 
comedy — though the former wrote a number of 
pieces— so ByTon and Scott were found wanting 
m the qualities requisite for the tragic drama. 
*It is evident,’ says Campbell, * that Melpomene 
demands on the stage something, and a good 
deal more than even poetical talent, rare as that 
is. She requires a potent and peculiar faculty 
for the invention of incident adapted to ’theatric 
effect ; a faculty which may often exist in those I 
who have been bred to the stage, but which, gen- 
erally speaking, has seldom been shewn by any 
poets who were not professional players. There 
are exceptions to the remark, but there are not 
many. If Shakspeare had not been a player, he 
would not have been the dramatist that he is.’ 
Dryden, Addison, and Congreve are exceptions 
to this rule ; also Goldsmith in comedy, and, in 
our own day, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer in the 
romantic drama. The Colmans, Sheridan, Morton, 
and Reynolds never wore the sock or buskin; 
but they were either managers, or closely con- 
nected with the theatre. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Sheridan was early in the field as a dramatist, 
and both in wit and success eclipsed all his con- 
temporaries^ In January 1775 his play of The 
Rivals was brought out at Covent Garden. In 
this first effort of Sheridan— who was then in his 
twenty-fourth year — there is more humour than 
wit He had copied some of his characters from 
Humphry Clinker^ as the testy but generous Cap- 
tain Absolute— evidently borrowed from Matthew 
Bramble — and Mrs Malaprop, whose mistakes 


in words are the echoes of Mrs Winifred Jenkins’ 
blunders. Some of these are farcical enough; 
but as Moore observes — and no man has made 
more use of similes th^ himself— the luckiness 
of Mrs Malaprop’s simile— ^ as headstrong as 
an allegory tm. the banks of the Nile’ — will be 
acknmvledged as long as there are writers to be 
run away with by the tvilfulness of this truly 
headstrong species of composition. In the same 
year, St Patricks Day and The Duenna were 
produced ; the latter had a run of seventy-five 
nights I It certainly is greatly superior to The 
Be^gard Opera, though not so general in its 
satire. In 1777, Sheridan wrote other two plays, 
The Trip to Scarborough and The School for 
Scandal, In plot, character, and incident, dia- 
logue, humour, and wit, The School for Scandal 
is acknowledged to surpass any comedy of 
modem times. It was carefully prepared by the 
author, who selected, arranged, and moulded his 
language with consummate taste, so as to form it 
into a transparent channel of his thoughts. Mr 
Moore, in his Life of Sherihan, gives some amus- 
ing instances of the various forms which a witti- 
cism or pointed remark assumed before its final 
adoption. As, in his first comedy, Sheridan had 
taken hints from Smollett, in this, his last, he had 
' recourse to Smollett’s rival, or rather twin novelist, 
Fielding. The characters of Charles and Joseph 
Surface are evidently copies from those of Tom 
Jones and BlifiL Nor is the moral of the play an 
improvement on that of the novel The careless 
extrpagant rake is generous, warm-hearted, and 
fascinating ; seriousness and gravity are rendered 
odious by being united to meanness and hypocrisy. 
The dramatic art of Sheridan is evinced in the 
ludicrous incidents and situations with which The 
School for Scandal abounds : his genius shines 
forth in its witty dialogues. ‘ The entire comedy,’ 
says Moore, ‘is an El Dorado of wit, where the 
precious metal is thrown about by aU classes as 
carelessly as if they had not the least idea of its 
value.’ This fault is one not likely to be often 
committed I Some shorter pieces were afterwards 
written by Sheridan : The Camp, a musical opera, 
and The Critic, a witty afterpiece, in the manner 
of The Rehearsal, The character of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary — intended, it is said, for Cumberland the 
dramatist — is one of the author’s happiest efforts ; 
and the schemes and contrivances of Puff the 
manager— such as making his theatrical clock 
strike four in a morning scene, ‘ to beget an 
awful attention’ in the audience, and to ‘save a 
description of the rising sun, and a great deal 
about gilding the eastern hemisphere’ — are a 
felicitous combination of humour and satire. The 
scene in which Sneer mortifies the vanity of Sir 
Fretful, and PufTs description of his own mode of 
life by his proficiency in the art of puffing, are 
perhaps the best that Sheridan ever wrote. 

A Sensitive Author. — From ‘ The Critic I 
Enter Servant to Dangle and Sneer. 

Servant Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dangle, Beg him to walk up. [Exit Servant '] — Now, 
Mrs Dangle, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author to your 
own taste. - , 

Mrs Dangle, I confess he is a favourite of “mine, 
because everybody else abuses him. 

Sneer, Very much to the credit of your charity, 
madam, if not of your judgment. 
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JDan. Bnt, egad ! he allows no merit to any author no person for whose judgment I have a more implicit 
,, ’ ■ the truth on% though he^s my deference; but I protest to you, Mr Sneer, I am only 

apprehensive that the incidents are too crowded— My 
He is as aivious as an old maid dear Dangle, how does it strike you ? 

Really, I can’t agree with my friend Sneer. I 
ink the plot quite sufficient ; and the four first acts 


l»t Mmsdfj m 
firfend 

Smr, Kever, , ^ 

vwging on the deaeration of six-and-thirty ; and then 
aSdimis humility with which he seduces you to 
give a free opinion on any of his works, can be exceeded 


only by the petulant arrogance with which he is sure to 
reject your olwarrations, " - ' 

Dau, Vejy true, egad ! though he *s my friend. 

Sneer, ITien his ^fected contempt of all newspaper 
strictures; though, at the same time, he is the sorest 
man alive, and shrinks like scorched parchment from 
the fiery ordeal of true criticiOT : yet is he so covetous 
of popularity, that he had rather be abused than not 
mentioned at alL 

There’s no denying it ; though he *s my friend. 

Sneer, You have read the tragedy he has just finished, 

haven’t you ? 

Dan, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer, Weil, and you think it execrable, don’t you? 

Dan, Why, between ourselves, egad ! I must own — 
though he’s my friend — ^that it is one of the most — 


Mrs D, No, indeed, I did not I did not see a fault 
in any part of the play from the beginning to the end. 

Sir F, Upon my soul, the women are the best judges 
after all 1 

Mrs D, Or if I made any objection, I am sure it was 
to nothing in the piece ; but that I was afraid it was, 
on the whole, a little too long, 

.SifV J?: Pray, madam, do you speak as to duration of 
time ; or do you mean that the story is tediously spun 

1 Mrs D, O lud I no. I speak only with, reference to 
the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir F, Then I am very happy— very happy indeed ; 
•because the play is a short play, a remarkably short 
play. I should not venture to differ with a lady on a 
point of taste ; but on these occasions the watch, you 
Imow, is the critic. 

Mrs D. Then, I suppose it must have been Mr 
Bangle’s drawling manner of reading it to me. 

Sir F. Oh, if Mr Dangle read it, that ’s quite another 
affair ; but I assure you, Mrs Dangle, the first evening 
you can spare me three hours and a half, I ’ll undertake 
to read you the whole from beginning to end, with the 
prologue and epilogue, and allow time for the music 


speaking of your tragedy. Admirable, Sir Fretful, 
admirable t 

Sneer, You never did anything beyond it, Sir Fretful ; 
never in your life. 

Sir F, You make me extremely happy; for, without 
a compliment, my dear Sneer, there isn’t a man in the 
world whose judgment I value as I do yours; and Mr 
Battle’s. 

Mrs D, They are only laughing at you, Sir Fretful ; 

for it was but just now that 

Dan, Mrs D^gle I— Ah ! Sir Fretful, you know Mrs 
Dangle. My friend Sneer was rallying just now. He 

knows how she admires you, and 

SirF, 0 Lord ! I am sure Mr Sneer has more taste 
and sincerity than to A double-faced fellow ! 

n \r r. {Aside, 

jjan. xes, yes; Sneer will jest, but a better- 
Mmouredtv— ^ 

Sir F, Oh , I know. 

Dm. Jit has a ready turn for ridicule ; his wit costs 
him nothing* 

F, hOf €gad! or I should wonder how he came 

MrsD, Because his jest is always at the expense of 

Dan, But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play to the 
managers yet ? or can I be of any seprice to you ? 
fr F, S^incerely, then, you do like the piece?* 

Sneer, Wonderfully I 

But, come, now, there must be sGi^cdfiui * 

you think might be mended, eh?-~Mr DangleT has I 
nothjmg struck you? ' 

Why, &ith, it is but an 
we most fait to— 

Whll. mOSt authom it' L' ■ , 
strangely tenacious' 
am m wett pleased as when 

aiwli to afrieadif 

. true. ’Wlxy, then, though I 

,®jg^:tte;piece^;U|Km';the:whol,^^ i " 

wMcfej, if you’ll give me leave, I’ll 
; fc jou can\ oblige me more. 

< - '4 tinak It wantsinddcmt 

' A ' Oood God f r— 

\ ¥'» I I own I think the incidents £. 


of ours. 

.SfrA: The newspapers! sir, they are the most 
villainous, licentious, abominable, infernal— not that I 
ever read them ; no, I make it a rule never to look into 
.a newspaper. 

Dan You are quite right ; for it certainly must hurt 
of delicate feelings to see the liberties they 

StrF. No; quite the contrary; their abuse is, in 
tact, the best panegyric ; I like it of all things. An 
authors reputation is oniy in danger from their support 
Sne^, Why, that ’s true ; and that attack, now, on 

you the other day ’ 

SirF, What? where? 

.» a, ^ 

’» Jias Str F. Oh, so much the better; ha, ha, ha! I 
. , wouldn’t have it otherwise, 

ungracious thing for San. Certainly, it is only to be laughed at, for 

i. i»t s«S dfTS? “ 

.±g- -- . ««.. 

seriously ^neer, do j-na recollect? Make out something. 

Im^tiot^^ 4::Uy' I “ter 

me more. sir F. WeU, and pray now-not that it signifies- 

vousuroriimel M ^hat mi^t the, gentleman say ? 

T tnctdent? Snter. Why, he roundly asserts that von tn™ *t,. 
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'Sir'M W^ 'ha$hs.i Yerf ^^od I 

' Smer*^ That,,, as to^ comedys'ycto have not one idea of 
ycmr own,, he Relieves, even in. your commonplace-book, 
where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with 
as much .method as .the ledger of the Lost and Stolen 
GIfice. 

Sir K Ha,., ha, ha ! very pleasant ! . . 

Sneer*. that, yon are so .iinlncky as not to have 
the skill .even to with . .taste | ■ ^ut that yon. ^glean 
from the refuse of-obscure volumes,. where. more judicious .. 
plagiarists have been before you. ; so .that the.- body of 
your work -is a composition of dregs and sediments, .like ; 
a bad . tavern’s worst wine. . 

.S'/ri?: Ha, ha ! ■ -. ^ : 

■ Snm^* In. your .more' serious efforts, .he says, your : 
bombast would be less intolerable if the thoughts were 
ever suited to the expressions; but Jhe homeliness of i 
the sentiment stares through the fantastic encumbrance 
of its.' fine "language, like a clown in one of the new 
uniform.s. . . .. 

. Sir l^* Ha, ha I . 

That -your occasional.; tropes and flowers suit 
the general coarseness, of your s.tyle, as ^.tambour sprigs ., 
would . a ground ' of ^ .linsey-woolsey ; ■ .while ' your imita- 
.tions of .'Shakspeare . resemble the mimicry: of F.alstefFs 
page, and are about as near the standard of the original. 

\SirIK Ha ■ 

Sneer. In short, ‘ that even . .the. . finest .passages ' you 
'steal are 'of no service ■ to you'; for. the poverty of your 
own ■ language prevents their assimilating, so that they 
lie on the surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, 
encumbering what it. is not . in their power to fertilise. ' 

Sir F* \After great agitatwni\ Now, another person 
would be vexed at this. 

Sneer, Oh, but I wouldn’t have told you, only to 
divert you. 

Sir F. I know it. I am diverted — ha, ha, ha ! Not 
the least invention I ha, ha, ha ! — ^very good, very 
good 1 

Sneer, Yes ; no genius I ha, ha, ha ! 

Fan. A severe rogue, ha, ha, ha !— -but you are quite 
right, Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 

Sir F. To be sure ; for if there is anything to one’s 
praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified at it and if 
it is abuse, why, one is always sure to hear of it from 
one d — d good-natured friend or another I 


Anatomy of Character, — From * The School for ScandaU 

Makia enters to Laby Sneerwell and Joseph Surface. 

Lady SneerwelL Maria, my dear, how do you do? 
What ’s the matter ? ■’ 

Maria, Oh, there is that disagreeable lover of mine, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my guardian’s 
with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I slipt out, and ran 
hitlier to avoid them. 

Lady S, Is that all ? 

Joseph Surface, If my brother Charles had been of 
the party, madam, perhaps you would not have been so 
much alarmed. 

Lady S, Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear 
the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you were here. 
— But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done that you 
should avoid him so ? 

Maria, Oh, he has done nothing — ^but ’tis for what he 
has said : his conversation is a perp.etual libel on all.his; 
acquaintance. 

Joseph S. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no 
advantage in not knowing him — for he’ll abuse a 
stranger just as soon as his best friend ; and his uncle 
Crabtree ’s as bad. 

Lady S, Nay, but we should make allowance. Sir 
Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I own, madam, wit loses _ its 
respect with me when I see it in company with malice. 
T-What do you think, Mr Surface ? 


Joseph S. Certainly, madam ; to srtiile at the jest 
which plants a thorn in another’s breast is to become a. 
principal in the mischief. 

Lady S. Pshaw ! —there ’s no possibility of being: 
witty without a little ill-nature ; the malice of a good 
thing is the barb that makes it stick.*-™- What’s yomr- 
opinion, Mr Surface ? 

' Joseph S. To be - sure, madam; that co-nversatioil 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

Maria. Well, I ’ll not debate how far scandal may be- 
allowable ; but in a man, I am sure it is always -con- 
temptible. We have . pride, envy, rivalship, and a.: 
thousand .little motives to depreciate, each . other ;- but-.:, 
the- male slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman.- 
before he. can. traduce one.. .. . 

Enter Servant. 

Servant Madam, Mrs Candour is Below, and If youT' 
ladyship ’s at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lady S, Beg her to walk in. \Exit Servant?^ — Now, 
Maria, however, here is a character to your taste; for 
-though .Mrs;. Candour is a. little talkative, everybody 
allows her to Be the best-natured and best sort of woman* 

affectation of good- 
nature and benevolence, she does more mischief -than -. 
the direct malice of old ;. Crabtree. - 

*5". 1’ faith, that ’s true, Lady Sneerwell;. 
whenever I hear the current running against the char- 
acters of my friends, I never think them in such danger* 
as when Candour undertakes their defence. 

- LudyS, Hush! — here she isi • ' 

- - Enter Mrs Candour. 

Mrs Candour. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how haver 
you been this century ?— -Mr Surface, what news do you 
hear ? — though indeed it is no mutter, for I think one* 
hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph S. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs C, O Maria ! child — what ! is the whole affair 
off between you and Charles? Flis extravagance, I 
presume— the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria. I am very sorry, ma’am, the town has so- 
little to do. 

Mrs C, True, true, child : but there ’s no stopping 
people’s tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I 
indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, that your* 
guardian, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, have not agreed 
lately as well as could be wished. 

Malta. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy 
themselves so. 

Mrs C. Very true, child : but what’s to be clone?' 
People will talk — there ’s no preventing it. Why, it was 
but yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had 
eloped with Sir Fiiligree Flirt. But there’s no minding; 
what one hears ; though, to be sure, I had this from 
very good authority. 

Maria, Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs C. So they are, child — shameful, shameful t' 
But the world is so censorious, no character escapes. 
Well, now, who would have suspected your friend. Miss. 
Prim, of an indiscretion? Yet, such is the ill-nature of 
people, that they say her uncle stopt her last^ week,, 
just as she was stepping into the York mail with her 
'.d-ancing-master. -. . . .. . 

i Maria. I’ll answer for’t there are no grounds for 
that report. 

Mrs C. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear ; 
no more, probably, than for the story circulated ^ last 
month of Mrs Festino’s affair with Colonel Cassino 
though, to be sure, that matter was never rightly cleared 
up. 

Joseph S. The license of invention some people take' 
is monstrous indeed. 

Maria, ’Tis so— but, in my opinion, those who report 
such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs C. To be sure they are ; tale-bearers are as bad' 
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Hoaepnoon were at Sir B. O lud! ma’am, that ’s tlie very reason ’twas 
Ike tae rest of their heliered at once. She has always been so cautious and 
■ers, as I said before, so reserved, that everybody was sure there was some 
reason for it at bottom. 

everybody had your Mrs C. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal 
to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp as a fever 
[ cannot bear to hear is generally to those of the strongest constitutions. But 
cks; and when ugly there is a sort of punysickly reputation that is always 
r acquaintance, I own ailing, yet will outlive the robuster characters of a 
Jy the bye, I hope ’tis hundred prudes. 

itely ruined? Sir B. True, madam, there are valetudinarians in 

istances are very bad r^utation as well as constitution ; who, being conscious 
lot their weak part, avoid the least breath of air, and 
jrou must tell him to supply their want of stamina by care and circumspection 
[most is in the same Mrs €. Well, but this may be all a mistake. You 
dint, Captain Quinze, know, Sir Benjamin, very triding circumstances often 
thin this week ; so, if give rise to the most injurious tales, 
s acquaintance ruined Crab, That they do, I’ll be sworn, ma’am. ... 
olation. O lud ! Mr Surface, pray, is it true that your uncle,’ Sir 

rery great one. Oliver, is coming home ? 

.£ Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

* 1 V.. ^ Indies a long time, 

unm B^kbite. You can scarcely remember him, I believe. Sad comfort 

whenever he returns, to hear how your brother has- 
: lover pursues you ; gone on. 

Joseph S, Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure ; 

.MiM Backbitb. ^ already prejudiced Sir 

, , - - Oliver against him. He may reform, 

ss yo^ toA-Mrs Sir B. To be sure he may; for my part, I never 

WmW te ^ people 


it. OT the charade you mSelai night , 

atMtsDrowzie’sconverSone. Come^ws y^S 

is the name of a fish, your second a creat naval mm when he entertains his friends, he will sit down 

mander, and ^ ^ ^ ^ <i<^ 2 en of his own securities ; have a 

B, Unde, now-prithee men waiting in the antechamber, and an 

^ Crab, r faith, ma’aiS, ’twould surprise you to hear ^ 

how ready he is at all these sort of things. ^ ptertamment to you,^gentle- 

an^b^^’ ^ wonder. Sir Benjamin, yS never pubKsh Sotl^en^^ feelings of a 

fr b1 To say truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to nrint • T Their ^lice is intolerable. [Aloud,] 

pd as my Kttie productions are i^s^^tires and ^ a good-moming: I’m 

lampo^ <m particulp people, I find they drculate cl, , [Exit Maria. 

^ by gmng copies m confidence to the fri^ds of the if much. 

P^eat However, I We some love elmes, which follow her : she may want 

when favoured with this lady’s ■=miw t 

the public. [Foifdif^ to Maria,] ^ f* ^ with all my soul, ma’am. Poor 

xr h^ven, ma’am, they ’II immortalise you » situation may be ! 

You wul ^ ^pd down to posterity, like Petmch’s [Exit Mrs Candour, 

Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. s 

a meadow of margin. ’Fore gad, ®^ggerated sentiment, 
elegant thinp of thdr hind! ^ ^wiUbe ^appealed to the stronger sympathies of our 
C^. Buti ladies that’s true-iave you heard the CTowded audiences to the 

^ . J- neara in* ^tre& One of the first of these plays was 

MnC.VnaX, sir, do tou mean the rroort of — ^ *^><1 to be translated bv Benjamin 

f^'kl^KjLin. tL II 

; and they do say there were pressing S 

A^ArnKlhaveheardsomethingofthishefore. ^“iSd^S'wh^ i^^'l 
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the season of I797"'S, it was received with choicei the laws we reverence are our brave lathers* 

.mense applause. In 1799, Sheridan adapted legacy; the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds 

another ofKotzebue^s plays, -Piiar/rm?, which eitperi- of charity with all mankind, and die with hopes of 
enced still greater success. In the former drama, beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and 
the German author had violated the proprieties of them, too, we seek no change, and least of all such 

our moral code, by making an injured husband as they would bring us, 

; take pRck ^ his guilty though penitent wife ; and ■ . 

m. JPizarro he has invested a fallen female with Animated apostrophes like these, rolled from the 
tenderness, compassion, and heroism. The obtru- Kemble, and applied, in those days of war, 

sion of such a character as a prominent figure in British valour and patriotism arrayed against 
the scene was at least indelicate; but, in the hands could hardly fail of an enthusiastic recep- 

• of Mrs Siddons, the taint was scarcely perceived, oratory of Sheridan had always some- 

and Sheridan had softened down the most objec- theatrical in its substance and manner, 

tionable parts. The play was produced with all though he was a popular and often eloquent 

the aids of splendid scenery, music, and fine act- speaker in the House of Commons. His cele- 
ing, and these, together with its displays of gener- p^'^-ted address on the occasion of Warren Hast- 
ens and heroic feeling on the part of Rolla, and trial, at the point relative to the Besrum 


of parental affection in Alonzo and Cora, were C5d- Pn^^cess of Oude, was eulogised by Fox as a 
cukted to lead captive an English audience. ‘ Its ^^^atchless piece of eloquence. The following 
subject was also new and peculiarly fortunate. Passages seem to smack of the stage. 

It brought the adventures of the most romantic 
kingdom of Christendom— Spain— into pictur- / r ^ t 

es^ue combination with the simplicity and super- Extracts from Speech against Warren 

stitions of the transatlantic world ; and gave the BiHal Piety! It is the primal bond oi 


jMiAguuui m v,iui»Lciiuoia— opam— into pictur- , t ^ 

esque combination with the simplicity and super- Speech against Warren /tastings, 

stitions of the transatlantic world ; and gave the BiHal Piety! It is the primal bond of society— it is 
imagination a new and fresh empire of paganism, instinctive principle which, panting for its proper 
with its temples, and rites, and altars, without the Sood» soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensibility of 
stale associations of pedantry.’ Some of the sen- it now quivers on every lip!— it now beams 

timents and descriptions in Pisarro are said to ®^®Ueyel— it is an emanation of that gratitude 

have originally formed part of Sheridan’s famous softening under the sense of recollected good, is 

speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. countless debt it ne er, alas i can 

They are often inflated and bombastic, and full unceasing solicitudes, 

'TV.,.o 1*1 ’ • • honourable self-denials, lifc-preserving cures !— it IS that 

of rhetorical ^^litter.^ Thus Koha soliloquises m part of our practice where duty drops its awe!— where 
Alonzo s dungeon ; O^holy Nature ! thou dost reverence refines into love ! It asks no aid of memory » 
never plead m vain. There is not of our earth a —it needs not the deductions of reason !-pre-existing' 
creature, bearing form and life, human or savage, paramount over all, whether law or human rule, few 
native of the forest wild or giddy air, around arguments can increase, and none can diminish it!-^it is 
whose parent bosom thou hast not a cord en- the sacrament of our nature!— not only the duty, but 
twined of power to tie them to their offsprings the indulgence of man— it is his first great privilege— it 
claims, and at thy will to draw them back to amongst his last most endearing delights !— it causes 
thee. On iron pinions borne, the blood-stained glow with reverberated love ! — it requites 

vulture cleaves the storm, yet is the plumage ^ ^®^™s the blessings that 

closest to her heart soft as the cygnet’s down: 
and o’er her unshelled brood the mulnuring ring- 

dove sits not more o-entlv ’ ^ ^ sways all the svveetest energies of man— hangs over each 

c\ , vicissitude of all that must pass away— aids the melan- 

Or the speech of Rolla to the Peruvian army at choly virtues in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
the consecration of the banners : languors of decrepitude and age — explores the thought 

elucidates the asking eye !— and breathes sweet consola- 

' Pollets Address to, the Pei^mian Army- wen in the awful moment of dissolution ! . , . 

, . O Faith! O Justice! I conjure you by your sacred 

My brave assoaates ! partners of my toil, my feelings, names to depart for a moment from this place, though 
and my fame ! Can Rolla’s words add vigour to the it be your peculiar residence ; nor hear your names pro- 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts? No ! you faned by such a sacrilegious combination as that which 
have judged, as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea I am now compelled to repeat !— where all the fair 
by M^hich these bold invaders would delude you. Your forms of nature and art, truth and peace, policy and 
generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives honour, shrunk back aghast from the deleterious shade ! 

which, in a war like this, can animate their minds and -r-where all existences, nefarious and vile, had sway 

ours, Tkey^ by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, where, amidst the black agents on one side, and Middle- 
for plunder, and extended rule, We^ for our country, ton with Impey on the other, the toughest head, the 
our altars, and our homes. They follow an adventurer most unfeeling heart ! the great figure of the piece, 
whom they fear, and a power which they hate. We characteristic in his place, stood aloof and independent 
serve a monarch whom we love — a God whom we adore ! from the ]puny profligacy in his train ! — but far from idle 
Where’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their and inactive — turning a malignant eye on all mischief 
^piogress; where’er they pause in amity, afiiiction mourns' that awaited him !— the multiplied apparatus of tempor- 
their friendship. They boast they come but to improve ising expedients, and intimidating instruments ! now 
our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the cringing on his prey, and fawning on his vengeance ! — 
yoke of error. Yes, they will give enlightened freedom now quickening the limping pace of craft, and forcing 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, every stand that retiring nature can make in the heart ! 
avarice, and pride I They offer us their protection ; yes, violating the attachments and the decorums of life ! sac- 
such protection as vultures give to lambs— covering and rificing every emotion of tenderness and honour! and 
devounng them ! They call on us to barter all of good flagitiously levelling all the distinctions of national char- 
we have inherited and proved, for the desperate chance acteristics ! with a long catalogue of crimes and aggra- 
of something better which they promise. Be our plain vations, beyond the reach of thought, for human malig- 
answer tips ; The throne we honour is the people’s nity to perpetrate, or human vengeance to punish ! 

m 
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.uy^^isK. own plays are far from ' being ^ ^rictiy coirect or 

Tbe most able and successful comic dramatist moral, but not an oath ox doubk-entendre was sof- 
df' his day was George COLM AN, the younger,^ fered to escape his expurgatorial pen as licenser^ 
who was born on the 21st of October 1762, The and he was peculiarly keen-scented in detecting 
son of the author of The Jealous Wife and Clan- ail political allusions. Besides his numerous 
destine Marriage^ Colman had a hereditary attach- plays, Colman wrote some poetical travesties 
ment to the drama. He was educated at West- j _ 

minster School, and afterwards entered of Ghrisf s My Nightgown aftd Sliff ers ( 1707), which 
Church CoUege, Oxford; J ^ . , -f", „ , ... 


numerous 

and pieces of levity, published* 'under the , title pf 

- w ^ i were 

but his idleness and afterwards republished (1802) with additions 
dissipation ar the university led his father to a.nd mmed Broad Crins/ also Toetieal Fagan^^^ 
withdraw him from Oxford, and banish him to Vagaries Vindicated, and Ecceniriciiies for EdifL 
Al»rdeen. Here he was distinguished for his In these, delicacy and decorum are often 

eccentric dress and folly, but he also applied him- sacrificed to broad mirth and humour. The last 
self to his classical and other studies. At Aber- work of the lively author was memoirs of his own 
deen he published a poem on Charles James Fox, early life and times, entitled Random Records 
entitled The Man of the People, and wrote a and published in 1830. He died in London on 
musical farce, The Female Dramatist, which his the 26th October 1836. The comedies of Colman 
father brought out at the Haymarket Theatre, but abound in witty and ludicrous delineations of 
it was condemned. A second dramatic attempt, character, interspersed with bursts of tenderness 
entitled performed in 1784, enjoyed and feeling, somewhat in the style of Sterne, 

considerable success. ^ This seems to have fixed whom, indeed, he has closely copied in his Poor 
his literary taste and inclinations ; for though his Gentleman, Sir Walter Scott has praised his 
fath^ intended him for the bar, and entered him John Bull as by far the best effort of our late 
of Lincoln's Inn, the drama engrossed his atten- comic drama. ‘The scenes * of broad humour 
tion. In 1784, he contracted a thoughtless mar- are executed in the best possible taste ,* and the 
nage with a Miss Catherine Morris, with whom he whimsical, yet native characters reflect the man- 
eloped to Gretna Green, and next year brought out ners of real life. The sentimental parts, although 
a second musical comedy, Turk and no Turk one of them includes a finely wrought-up scene^f 
His father becoming incapacitated by attacks paternal distress, partake of of German 

of paralysis, the younger Colman undertook the pathos. But the piece is both humorous and 
management of the theatre m Haymarket, and affecting; and we readily excuse its obvious imper- 
was thus fairly united to the stage and the drama, fections in consideration of its exciting our laugh- 
\™ouspie<*spr^eded from his pen: Inkle and ter and our tears.’ The whimsical character^of 
Yartco, a ^sical opm, brought out with success OUapod in The Poor Gentleman is one of Colman’s 
’5 a comedy, 1788; The most original and laughable conceptions; Pan- 

B^leofHexIumi, tjBg ; The Surrender of Calais, gloss, in The Heir at Law, is also an excellent 
1791 ; The Mmttdiuiuers, 1793; The Iron Chest— satirical portrait of a pedant — ^proud of beinff an 
® of CaUb Williams- LL.D., aSd, moreoverf an A. /ouble S.-and his 

ijw, 1797 ; Blue Beard— ^ Irishmen, Yorkshiremen, and country rustics— all 

admirably performed at the time— are highly 
®of«t«ning, though overcharged portraits. A 
Poor Gentleman, a comedy, tendency to farce is indeed the besetting sin of 
S ^ Colman’s comedies; and in his more seriofs plays 

«medv ^ “ ourious mixture of prose and verL 

- hjgh-toned sentiment and low humour. Thek 

Xv i8o^* effect on the stage is, however, irresistible. In 

iooQ, X 2, larce, lofo: The Taw of th& r.hnrarf-#»r 'Phl 


I a faithful sketch of John Kemble : 

' Lovely as day he was— but envious clouds 
Have dimmed his lustre. He is as a rock 
Opposed to the rude sea that beats against it ; 
Worn by the waves, yet still o’ertopping them 
In sullen majesty. Rugged now his look— 
For out, alas I calamity has blurred 
The fairest pile of manly comeliness 
That ever reared its lofty head to heaven I 
^s not of late that J have heard his voice ; 
But if it be not changed—- 1 think it cannot — 
There is a melody in every tone 
Would charm the towering eagle in her flight. 
And tame a hungry lion. 

From ‘ The Poor Gentleman^ 

Sir Charles Cropland at breakfast? bis Valet-dc-cba 
adjusting his hair. 

Has old Warner, the steward, been 
that I amved last night ? 

^ ^< 3 j»Ies f with ordm to .attend 


DRAMATISTS- 


COLMAN, THE YOUNGEIU 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Sir Cka* [ yawning and stretchingi\ What can a 
man of fashion do with himself in the country at this 
wretchedly dull time of the year I 

Valet It is very pleasant to-day out in the park, Sir 
Charles. ■ : 

Sir Cka, Pleasant, you booby I How can the country 
be pleasant in the middle of spring? All the world’s in 
' London. 

_ Valet I tHiik, somehow, it looks so lively, Sir 
Charles, when the com is coming up. 

Sir Cha, Blockhead 1 Vegetation makes the face of 
a country look frightful. It spoils hunting. Vet, as my 
business on my estate here is tQ raise supplies for my 
pleasures elseTOere, my journey is a wise one. What 
day of the month was it yesterday when I left town on 
this wise expedition ? , 

Valet, The first of April, Sir Charles. 

Sir CM, Umph ! When Mr Warner comes, shew him in. 

[Exit 

lumbering timber upon my 
ground has its merits. Trees are notes, issued from the 
bank of nature, and as current as those payable to 
Abraham Newland. I must get change for a few oaks, 
for I want cash, consumedly. — So, Mr Warner. 

Enter Warner. 

Warner, Your honour is right welcome into Kent I 
am proud to see Sir Charles Cropland on his estate 
again. I hope . you mean to stay on the spot for some 
time, Sir Charles ? 

Sir Cha, A very tedious time. Three days, Mr 
Warner." 

Warner, Ah, good sir, things would prosper better 
if you honoured us with your presence a little more. I 
wish you lived entirely upon the estate, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha, Thank you, Warner ; but modem men of 
fashion find it difficult to live upon their estates. 

Warner, The country about you so charming 1 
Sir Cha, Look ye, Warner — I must hunt in Leices- 
tershire— -for that ’s the thing. In the frosts and the 
spring months, I must be in town at the clubs— for 
that ’s the thing. In summer I must be at the watering- 
places— for that's the thing. Now, Warner, under 
these circumstances, how is it possible for me to reside 

upon my estate ? For my estate being in Kent 

Warner. The most beautiful part of the country. 

Sir Cha, Pshaw, beauty ! we don’t mind that in 
Leicestershire. My estate, I say, being in Kent— 
Warner, A land of milk and honey 1 
Sir Cha, I hate milk and honey. 

Wa7yier, A land of fat ! 

Sir Cha, Hang your fat ! Listen to me. My estate 

be^ in Kent 

Warner. So woody ! 

Sir Cha. Curse the wood ! No — that ’s wrong ; for 
it ’s convenient. I am come on purpose to cut it 

Warmer. Ah ! I was afraid so 1 Dice on the table, 
and then the axe to the root I Money lost at play, and 
then, good lack 1 the forest groans for it 
Sir Cha, But you. are not the forest, and why do you 
groan for it? 

Warner, I heartily wish. Sir Charles,’ you may not 
encumber the goodly estate. Your worthy ancestors had 
views for their posterity. 

Sir Cha. And I shall have views for my posterity — 
shall take special care the trees shan’t intercept their , 
prospect ' ■ , ■ I 

Enter Servant. 

Servant Mr Ollapod, the apothecary, is in the hall, 
Sir Charles, to inquire after your health." 

Sir Cha, Shew him. in. [ExU servanti\ The fellow’s 
a character, and treats time as he does his patients. He 
shall kill a quarter of an hour for me this morning. — In 
short, Iv.;r Warner, I must have three thousand pounds 
in three days. Fell timber to that amount immediately, 
’Tis my peremptory order, sir. 


Warner, I shall obey you, Sir Charles ; but ’tis with 
a heavy heart ! Forgive an old servant of the family if 
he grieves to see you forget some of the duties for winch 
society has a claim upon you. 

Sir Cha, What do you mean by duties ? 

Warner, Duties, Sir Charles, which the extravs^nt 
man of property can never fulfil — such as to support the 
dignity of an English landholder for the honour of old 
England ; to promote the welfare of his honest tenants | 
and to succour the industrious poor, who naturally look 
up to him for assistance. But I shall obey you. Sir 
Charles. ^ [Exdt 

Sir Cha, A tiresome old blockhead I But where is 
this Ollapod ? His jumble of physic and shooting may 
enliven me ; and, to a man of gallantry in the country, 
his intelligence is by no means uninteresting^ nor his 
services inconvenient— Ha, Ollapod I 

Enter Ollapod. 

Ollapod, Sir Charles, I have the honour to be your 
slave. Hope your health is good. Been a hard wdnter 
here. Sore throats were plenty; so were woodcocks. 
Flushed four couple one morning in a half-mile walk 
from our town to cure Mrs Quarles of a quinsy. May 
coming on soon, Sir Charles— season of delight, love 
and campaigning! Hope you come to sojourn, Sir 
Charles. Shouldn’t be always on the wing — ^that’s 
being too flighty. He, he, he! Do you take, good 
sir— you take ? 

. Sir Cha. O yes, I take. But by the cockade in your 
hat, Ollapod, you have added lately, it seems, to your 
avocations. 

Olla. He, he! yes, Sir Charles. I have now the 
honour to be comet in the Volunteer Association Corps 
of our town. It fell out unexpected — pop, on a sudden ; 
like the going off of a field-piece, or an alderman in an 
apoplexy. 

Sir Cha, Explain. 

Olla, Happening to be at home— rainy day — ^no 
going out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed — was busy 

behind the counter. You know my shop, Sir Charles 

Galen’s head over the door — ^new gilt him last week, by- 
the-bye — blocks as fresh as a pill. 

Sir Cha, Well, no more on that head now. Proceed. 
Olla. On that head I he, he, he! That’s very well 
—very w^ell, indeed ! Thank you, good sir ; I owe you 
one. Churchwarden Posh, of our town, being ill of an 
indigestion from eating three pounds of measly pork at 
a vestry dinner, I was making up a cathartic for the 
patient, when who should strut into the shop but 
Lieutenant Grains, the brewer- — sleek as a dray-horse — 
in a smart scarlet jacket, tastily turned up with a 
rhubarb-coloured lapel. I confess his figure struck me. 

I looked at him as I was thumping the mortar, and 
felt instantly inoculated with a military ardour. 

Sir Cka, Inoculated 1 I hope your ardour was of a 
favourable sort ? 

Olla, Ha, ha ! That ’s very well— very well, indeed !. 
Thank you, good sir ; I owe you one. We fiist talked 
of shooting. He knew my- celebrity that way, Sir 
Charles. I told him the day before I had killed six 
brace of birds. I thumpt on at the mortar. We then 
tMked of physic. I told him the day before I had 
killed— lost, I mean — six brace of patients, I thumpt 
on at the mortar, eyeing him all the while ; for he 
looked very flashy, to be sure ; and I felt an itching to 
belong to the corps. The medical and military both 
deal in death, you know ; so ’twas natural He, he f 
Do you take, good sir — do you take ? 

Sir Cha. Take ? Oh, nobody can migc; , 

Olla, He then talked of the corps itself ; said it was 
sickly ; and if a professional person -would administer 
to the health of the Association — dose the men, and 
drench the horse— he could perhaps procure him a 
cometcy. 

Well, you jumped at the offer. 

Olla, Jumped ! I jumped over the counter, kicked 

m. 
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Aj-wh Ctew^waidea Pceli^s cathartic into the pocket 
of Lientenant Grains’' small scarlet jacket, tastily turned 
up with a rhubarb-colc^red iapel ; embraced him and 
ills offer ; and I am now Comet Ollapod, apothecary at 
the Galenas Head, of the Association. Co^s of Cavdry," 
■at')®iir'semce. ■ ^ 

Sir Cha, I wish you joy of your appointment You 
may now distil water for the shop from the laurels you 
gatnor in the field, 

OUa. Water for — oh I laurel-water— he, he I Come, 
that very well— very well, indeed ! Thank you, good 
sir ; I owe you one. Why, I fancy fame will follow, 
when the poison of a small mistake I made has ceased 

.|0''^c^perate. ' 

A mistake ? ' 

OUa. Having to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle on a 
grand field-day, I clapt a pint bottle of her ladyship’s ; 
diet-drink into one of my holsters, intending to proceed 
to the^ patient after the exercise was over. I reached 
the martial ground, and jalloped — galloped, I mean — 
wheeled, and fiourished with great Mat : but when the 
word * Fire ’ was given, meaning to pull out my pistol 
in a terrible hurry, I presented, neck foremost, the 
hanged diet-drink of Lady Kitty Carbuncle ; and the 
medicine being unfortunately fermented by the jolting 
of my horse, it forced out the cork with a prodigious 


Ztic. Galenicals ! Oh, they are for operations, I sup- 
pose, among the military. 

Olia. Operations ! he, he I Come, that *s very well- 
very well, indeed I Thank you, good madam; I owe you 
one. Galenicals, madam, are medicines. 

Luc, Medicines ! 

Oltu, Yes, physic : buckthorn, senna, and so forth. 

Ltic, {Rising.'i Why, then, you are an apothecary? 

Olia, [Rising iaOy and bawing.’l And man-midwife at 
your service, madam. 

Luc, At my service, indeed ! 

Olla, Yes, madam 1 Cornet Ollapod at the gilt 
Galen’s Head, of the Volunteer Association Coras of 
Cavalry— as ready for the foe as a customer ; always 
willing to charge them both. Do you take, good 
madam — do you take ? 

Lite, And has the Honourable Miss Lucretia Mactal^ 
been talking all this while to a petty dealer in drags ? 

Olla, Drugs! Why, she turns up her honourable 
! nose as if she was going to swallow them ! [Aside,} No 
man more respected than myself, madam. Courted by 
the corps, idolised by invalids ; and for a shot— ask my 
friend, Sir Charles Cropland. 

Luc. Is Sir Charles Cropland a friend of yours, sir? 

Olla, Intimate. He doesn’t make %vry faces at physic^ 
whatever others may do, madam. This village flanks 
the intrenchments of his park— full of fine fat venison ; 
which is as light a food for digestion as 

Luc, But he is never on his estate here, I am told, 

Olla, He quarters there at this moment 

Luc, Bless me ! has Sir Charles, then- 

Olla, Told me* all— your accidental meeting in the 
metropolis, and his visits when the lieutenant was out 

Luc, Oh, shocking! I declare I shall faint 

0//rt. Faint I never mind that, with a medical man in 
the room. I can bring you about in a twinkling. 

Luc, And what has Sir Charles Cropland presumed 
to advance about me ? 

Olla, Oh, nothing derogatory. Respectful as a duck- 


pop to in the face of my gallant commander 


iMcrcRa. Ollapod ? What is the gentleman ? 

Foss. He says he’s a cornet in the Galen’s Head. 

Tjs the first time I ever heard of the corps. 

iMcreda, Ha! some new-raised regiment. Shew the 
gentleman in. [Ejcii Fess,} The country, then, has 
heard of my arrival at last. A woman of condition, in 
a femily, can never long conceal her retreat. Olbpod ! 
that sounds like an ancient name. If I am not mistaken, 
he is nobly descended. 

Enter Ollapod. 

Olid, Madam, I have the honour of paying my 
respeid:$. ^ Sweet spot, here, among the cows ; good for 
consumptiems — charming woods hereabouts — pheasants 
flourish— so do^ agues— sorry not to see the good 
lieutenant— admire his room— hope soon to have his 
company. Do you take, good madam— do you take? 
you will be seated. 

Olla* O d^r madam ! [Sitting down,} A charming 
ctetoHeedm! 

i am sorry Mr Worthington is not at home to 
receive you, sir. 

ORa, Ym. are a relation of the lieutenant, madam ? 

dead peer ^ strong symptoms of fever-* Ollapod,’ ^ys he. 

^ h" ' r 'a7d”S5e“i 

Tdlimteetj^a fine to^vf SI pratoce^'" of 

enmy a dx>se whenever they dare to attack US. ^ /«/• c* r-i, t i. 

P PP toadedl 

manSTa troop pf horse under the Duke of MarUmroiiSh Charles, I perceive, has appointed 

that famous gen<^ral of his age. consult with me when he may have 

and ^v,d ! evw teulfM!" T H ® ^ 

bypoison-amenic os hSy what think ^IIlJirEmayTylTS 

tU ^k of the village this evening ? 
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' £m' 'Wlijy I am 'Willing, to take any steps wMck may I 
piomote Emily^s iuture w ^ 

", , O/Zo*" Take stepsi what, in a walk ? He, .he I Come, 
that ’s very ' weli~--very well, indeed I Thank yoti, good 
madam ; I- owe yon one, I shall communicate to my 
fnen'd with due despatch. Command Comet Ollapod 
on all "occasions 5 and whatever the gilt Galen’s Head 
can produce— — 

Zkc. lCurfy}^n£‘.} OsiTt 

. 0 //a. By-the-bye, I have some double-distilled lav- 
ender water, mum admired in our corps. , Permit me "to 
w®d a pint bottle, by way of present* 

Ziirr, Dear sir, I shall rob you. ' 

Quite for I ’ll set it down to Sir 

Charles as a quart "Madam, your slave. You 

have prescribed for our patient like an able physician. 
Not a step. " ' 

Xi#r. Nay, I insist-— - ■ 

Oiia, Then I must follow" in the rear' — the physician 
■ always before the apothecary. " 

Zuc. Apothecary ! Sir, in this business Hook upon 
you as a general officer. 

0 //a. Do you ? Thank you, good ma’am ; ' I owe you 

lExmni. 

The humorous poetry of Colman has been as 
popular as his plays. Some of the pieces are 
tinged with^ indelicacy, but others display his 
lively sparkling powers of wit and observation in 
a very agreeable light We subjoin two of these 
pleasant levities, from Broad Grins.* 

Thi Newcastle Apothecary. 

A man in many a country town, we know, 

Professes openly with Death to wrestle ; 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 

Arm^ with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm no enemies they are, 

But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair. 

Who first shake/hands before they box. 

Then give each other plaguy knocks. 

With all the love and kindness of a brother % 

So — ^many a suffering patient saith— 

Though the apothecary fights with Death, 

Still they ’re sworn friends to one another, 

. A member of this .(Esculapian line, 

Dived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne j 
No man could better gild a pill, 

. "Or make a bill 

, Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister 5 
Or draw a tooth out of your head ; 

■ Or chatter scandal by your bed 5 ' . 

, Or give a clyster. • ■ 

Of occupations these were quantum suff,: 

Ntt still he thought the list not long enough ; 

, And therefore midwifery' he chose to pin' to.’t, 

' This "balanced things i for if he hurled , • 

'■ A' few score mortals from .the world, 

He made amends by bringing others into ’t. 

His fame full six miles round the country ran ; 

In short, in reputation he was solus : 

. ' ' All the ' old : women' called' Mm * a fine man V 
His name; was Bolus. ■ ■ 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade— . 

'Which oftentimes will genius fetter— 

Read works of fancy, it is said, 

' And cultivated the belles-lettres. 

^ And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can’t men have taste who cure a phthisic? 

■Of ipoetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic, . 


. Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight in % 
That his prescriptions he resolved to write in ’t 

No opportunity he e’er let pass 
Of writing the directions on his labels 
In dapper couplets, like Gay’s Fables, 

Or rather like the lines in Hudibras. 

Apothecary’s verse I and where ’s the treason ? 

^Tis simply honesf: dealing j not a crime ; 

When patients swaUow physic without reason. 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patipt lying at Death’s door, 

Some three miles from the town, it might be four ; 
To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an artide 
In pharmacy that ’s called catharticaL 
And on the label of the stuff 

He wrote this verse, 

Which one would think was dear enough, 

And terse; 

IP^e^t taken. 

To he wdl shaken. 

Next morning early, Bolus rose, 

And to the patient’s house he goes 
upon his pad, ' 

Who a vile trick of stumbling had s 
It was, indeed, a very sorry hack ; 

But that ’s of course ; 

For what’s expected from a horse 
With an apothecary on his back? 

Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtfhl tap, 

Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance ; 

By fiddlers, and by opera-singers ; 

One loud, and then a little one behind, 

As if the knocker fell by chance 
Out of their fingers. 

The servant lets him in with dismal fac^ 

Long as a courtier’s out of place — 

Portending some disaster ; 

John’s countenance as rueful looked arid grim. 

As if the apothecary had physicked him. 

And not his master. 

* Well, how ’s the patient ? ’ Bolus said. 

John shook his head. 

* Indeed ! — ^hum ! — ha I— that ’s very odd I 
He took the draught ?’ Jphn gave a nod. 

‘ Well, how ? what then ? Speak out, you dunce I * 

* Why, then,’ says John, ‘we shook him once.’ 

‘ Shook him I — how ?’ Bolus stammered out. 

‘ We jolted him about.’ 

‘ Zounds ! shake a patient, man ! — a shake won’t do*’ 
‘No, sir, and so we gave him twa’ 

‘ Two shakes I od’s curse 1 
’Twould make the patient worse.’ 

‘ It did so, sir j and so a third we tried.’ 

‘ Well, and what then ?* ‘ Then, sir, my master died.’ 


Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

Who has e’er been in London, that overgrown places 
Has seen ‘ Lodgings to Let ’ stare him full in the face ^ 
Some are good, and let dearly j wMle some, ’tis well 
, known, 

Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let atone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely. 
Hired lodging that took single gentlemen only ; 

But Will was so fat, he appeared like a tun, 

Or like two ’Single gentlemen rolled into one, 

285 
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He entered Us rooms, w»a to bed he with her a small sum of money, amd some wear- 

Bit all. tic oiglifc io»g le felt fe’J^ef^ and heated; , ing-apparel m a, band-box. ..-After various adven-. 
And t-lioiigh lieafy to weigh as a scsore of fat sheep, tures, she obtained an engagement : for a ... country 
.He was' sot by mj mtmm heavy to deep.’ . theatre, but suffering some’ . personal indignities. 

N«t night ’tms the same ; end the neat, and the in her unprotected state, she -applied to Mr Inch- 

jjext ,* . bald, m actor, whom she had previously knowa 

,H'e p€.rsplred like an ox ; he was afervoas and vexed ; The gentleman counselled marriage^ ^ But who. 

' Week pass©! a.fter week, tiH, by weekly shcce^on, would marry me cried the .. lady. . * I , would/' 
■His weakly condition was past all expression, replied her friend, * if you would, have me/ . ^ Yes* 

In six months Us acquaintance began much to doubt for ever be grateful ’-and married 

him* a fcw days. The urMon thus slngB* 

For his iin, ‘like a lady’s loose gown,’ hung about My brought about seems to^have been happy 

enough ; but Mr Incabald died a few years after-. 
.Heseiit foradoctor,andcri©l,Bke a n^ wards* ' Mrs Inchbald performed the. first part^ 

‘ I have lost many pounds-— make me well~~there*s a Ie the EdiEburgh theatre for . four years, : a^d; 
guinea.® continued on the stage, acting in London, DiiMiny 

The doctor looked wise : ' A slow fever,’ he said : 1789, , when she retired ^rom it Her 

Prescribed sudorifics and going to bed. exemplaiy prudence, and the profits of her worlss,, 

.VSudoriia .k bed/ exclaimed Will, * are humbugs! enabled her not only to live, but to.save moiieye.^ 
Vm .enough, of them .there without paying for drugs I ® The applause and distinction with which. ..she was 

tirin' j 1 j . *. ..1, ^ . t. 4. ' 1. *11 • j j ' greeted never led her to deviate from her simple 

W.ili kicM out the doctor 5 but when ill indeed, somewhat parsimonious habits. . * Last Thurs-* 

Em dismimog the doctor donh always succeed ; « t 

So, calling his host, he said i ‘ Sir, do you know scouring my bedroom, 

I’m the fat single gentleman six monti ago? ^ C™* and two footmen 

: waited at my .door to take me m amng.* , She. 

* 'I^k®e, IancPora,I tM^/a^^ allowed a sister who was in ill health /lOO a 

That wite honest mtentionsyou first •’ year. ‘ Many a time this winter,’ she records in 

tw T>m Lit T rnw > M Diary, ‘ when I cried for cold, I said to myself s 
I ve bem so hanged hot, that I msurelcanght cold. „ I 

(^oth the la^ord } ’ Till now I ne’er had a dispute j her room ; she has herfire lighted every morning : 
I’ve let lodgings ten years ; I ’m a baker to boot j aE her provisions bought and brought ready 
U wng -^wAaets, rir, my wife is no sloven j cooked ; she is now the less able to bear what I 

And your bed IS immediately over my oven.’ bear ; and how much 'more should 1 suffer but 

‘The oven I’ MM Will Sap the host s • Why this ’ This noble and generous 

-:■■■; . / ■ ' . ' self-deuiai Tb^ income of Mrs lacbbald was 

In tbat cxcdiTOl b^ di^ three people of lashioiu annum, and after tbe death of her 

Why so crusty, good sir?® ‘^andsl® cries Will, in sister, she went to reside in a boarding-house, 

, ; ■ , ^ . • : where she enjoyed more of the comforts of life. . 

* Who woalda t be crusty with half a year’s baking ? ® Traces of female wetness break out in her private 

^ memoranda amidst the s|emer le'cwds of her 

struggle for independence; The following entry 
is amusing : ‘1798. London. Rehearsing .Laver? 

, happy, but for a suspicion, amounting 'to a 

l®d radier' not while you maJie ymr certainty, of a rapid appearance of age in my face/ 

Her last literary labour 'Was writing biographical 
and critical prefaces to a collection of plays, in 
twenty-hve ^ volumes | a collection of farces, ‘ in 
seven volumes' I and the M$dem Tkeaire^m ten 
-,■■■■ -.- . — ^ jUG- .volumcs. . Phillips the publisher offered her icxjo 

tress, dmmatist, and novelist, product a number for her Memoirs^ but she declined the tempting 

^ autobiography was, by her or^er? 

sources I destroyed after her decease ; ■ but In. 1833, her 
were, published by Mr Boaden, Gomplfcd/ 
an':''.'autO'graph Journal__ .which she, .kept for 

... . in ..a boardin'g- 

By some house at Kensington on the ist of August 
_ ,.l j'~~ . By her will, dated four months before her decease, 

. money. ,Her she left about ;£6ooo, Judiciously divided amongst 
. _ , her comedy of her relatives. . One of her legacies, marks the 

reatest dramatic perform- eccentricity of thought and conduct which was 
410, I2S. ; The Marked mmgled with the talents and virtues of thia 
. ^ The original-mi.nded. woman : she left ;i^2o each to her 

late laundress and hair-dresser, provided they 
^ should inquire..: of. h^r ..executors Gancerning her 
' The decease;'' ' 

Mstow « this, lady Is as singular as any „ 

^ ^ THOMAS , HOLCROFTg 

, near THOMis Bf^LOtorr, author of the admired 

^ ^ si^Mu, foil of comedy, The Road to Mfdn, an 4 the to t^tro- 
-:ig I duce tl» Xpglaad, was bom in 


id for his rooms ; cried the host, with a sneer, 
[ see yon *ve been going’ (may half a year/ 

, we can’t well agree ; yet no quarrel,’ Will 


MRS ELIZABETH INCHBALD* 

Mrs Elizabith Inchbald (1753*1821), 

<4««rv»iMn Jl . t* . ^ ** 

of popular plays. Her two tales, A Simik^Stcfry. 1 offer. 

' »d ' 0 nd Afi^ m the principal ■ « - ■ 
pf tor fme ; but- her %ht dramatic pieces are ^ 

toar^ ' various .mtent. Her first production from ow* jv/ui^icu lyjmi-At ons wi 

a i^e, entitled Ihe Megpl Tede^ brought above fifty years, and from her letters written tO' 
out m 1784 J and from this time down to 1805 her friends, Mrs Inchbald died 

'O'ther 'plays and farc^ T, " ' ‘ ' ' " 

^ of these , |^ieces*--as apf^ars hrom her Medwirs^ 
she received consid,^aMe sums of 
fol production realised ;^ioo 
S^k her 

ttcfe-toght bw in 0 *, 

ATbb! Wims m tk^ Were, and Maids 
Are, x>Wt lbs. j Loverd Vows, /lo 

ksto of tMs.Iady is -^=,b*suuir any 
« y dramatic |to. S^ie was bom <rf Roman 
^ S^yfield, 

t jdflaimtA At tlm a® of sixteen, u„ 
toama^ Om maoS to 'Londcm, bavmi 


Loadott oa tlie lotli of Decemfet ■ 1745* 1 

was slx yeai3 old/ says 'Holcroft^ ^ixiy atler kept 
a'Siioemafcr^s stiop in Oyange Court ; and I liave 
a famt recoIlectio'E tliat my niotlier dealt la greens 
and '.oysters/ Humble as this condition' was^' it 
seems,.,, to have been succeeded by greater poverty, 
and tbe future dramatist and ooroediaii was 
employed in tbe country by Ms parents to bawk' 
goods as.'. a pedler. ' He was afterwards engaged 
as a Stable-boy at Newmarketi and was proud of 
Ms : new livery. A cfiaritable person, wlio ’kept a 
sclioof at Newmarket, taugbt bim to read. He 
was afterwards , a rider on the turf ,; and when 
‘Sixteen^ years of ; age, lie worked for some time 
witb Ms father as a sboemaken A passion for 
.books 'was at this' time predommantg and the con- 
inement of the ' shoemaker's stall not ' a^eeing 
, with MiPs be 'attempted to rai^e a scbbol in the 

■ country. He afterwards became a provincial #ct©jr, ‘ 
and spent seven years in strolling about Engiapd, 
la every tariety of ’ wretchedness, with di&rent 
companies. In , 1780, Holcrcift 'appeared, as/ an 
author, Ms first work being a novelientitled^^Ag^, 
0 r ## Gsmikmam'€0»mimM. In the following year • 
Ms comedy of Duplicity was acted with great 
.success at .Govent Garden. Another comedy, 
'Diserted IkmgMcr^ experienced a- vesy favour- 
able reception s \Mt .Tki Mmd to Ruin is uniyf^- 
.sally acknowieaged to be the best of his dramatic 
works. * This comedy/ says Mrs Inchbajd, ranks 
amongst 'the most successful; of modern plays. 
There is merit in the. writing; hut. much more in' 
■that .dramatic sdence wM©h disposes character, 
scenei, dialogue with minute attention to 
theittrm exhibition.^ Holeroft wrote a gw^l number 
of dramatic pieces—more than thirty between the 
years 1778 and 1806 ; three other novels {Anna 

■ Stives^ Hugh Tremor i and BryanFirdUe) 1 besides 
A Tour in Germany and- France^ and ' numerous 
translations from "the. German, French/ apd 
Italian. During the period' of the French 'Revolu- 
tion, he was a zealous reformer, and on hearing 
that his name was included, ip the Mil ' of 
.Indictment, with Tooke and. llar%, he auryen- 
dered Mmself Ip open court, hut no proof of guilt 
was ever’ adduced against him. His busy and 
reiiWirkable .ifo WM .teriniaated, on the, ' 23d of 
March i'8o9. 

. GmMm mAMAB. 

A pky 'byKot»fetie wat adapted for the English 
stage by Mrs Inchbaid, and performed under the 
'tide of Lomri Vows, The .grand moral was, ^,to' 
„ set forth the miserable ■ consesquences which arise 
from the neglect, and to enforce the, watchful care 
'Of llegitimate ofepring ; and surely^, as the pulpit 
has , not had eloquence to radicate ' the crime of 
/seduction, the stage may be allowed a humble en- 
deavour to prevent its iB'OSt fatal effects/ ' Loverd 
became a popular acting play, for stage- 
effect was. carefully 'studied, and the scenes and 
situations skilfully .arranged. -While ifilling the 
tlieatie% .Kotzebue^s, plays „ were - generally ^ con- 
demned by the critics. They cannot said , to 

have produced any permanent bad' effect on'. our 
national morals, but they prOseBted many felse 
and' pernicious pictures to the ..mind,- * There is. 
an* affectation/ as Scott remarks,i*of attributing 
noMo and virtuous sentiments to the p©r$OBS 
least qualified by habit or education to enteit^n 
of ‘ describing the higher and tetter 


educated classes -as nmformly deficient in those 
feelings of Hherality, generosity, and ^honour, 
which maybe considered as proper to their situa- 
tion in life. This contrast may be true in par- 
^ ticular instances, and being used sparingly, might 
affoid a good moral lesson ; but in spite of truth 
■and probability, it has' been assumed, upon all 
occasions, by those authors as the groundwork of 
; a sort of intellectual Jacobinism/ Scott ' himself, 
‘it will be' recoHeclM, was fascinated /by 'the 
German drama, 'and translated a play of Goethe. 
The- excesses of Kotzebue were happily ridiculed 
by Canning and > Ellis in their amusing satire, 
The Rovers, At 'length, after a run of unex- 
ampled » success, these plays ceased -to attract 
attention, though one or two are still occasionally 
neifomieii With all their absurdities, we cannot 
but believe that they exercised an inspiring influ- 
ence on. the, rising genius of that age. They dealt 
with passions, notwith manners, and awoke the 
higher feeling and sensibilities of the peopte 
Good pMys were also mingledwith the bad: if 
' Kotmhm was acted, Goethe and ^ Schiller were 
studied. Coleridge translated Schiller’s Wallen^- 
stein, and the influence of the German drama was 
felt by most of the young poets, 

LEWIS— GOPWIN--rgOTHEBy'--COLERIDGE. 

One of those who imbibed a taste for the 
marvellous and the romantic from this source was ' 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, whose drama, The 
Castle Spectre^ was produced in 1797, and was 
performed about sixty successive nights. It is full 
of supernatural horrors, deadly revenge, and as- 
sassination, v^ith touches of poetical feeling, and 
.some well-managed scenes. In the same year, 
Lewis adapted a tragedy from Schiller, entitled 
The Minister^ and this was followed by a succes- 
sion of dramatic pieces— a tragedy, 1799 ; 
The East Indian, a comedy, 1800 ; Adelmom, or 
-the Outlaw, a drama, i8oi ; Rugantio, a. melo- 
drama, 1805 ; Adelgitka,^ play, 1806 ; Venom, a 
drama, 1809 ; Qne d clock, or the Knight and 
Wood Der;on, j8ii ; Timour the Tartar, a melo- 
drama, 1812 ; and Rick and Poor, a comic opera, 

1 8 m. The Cmtle Spectre is still occasionally per- 
formed ; but the diffusion of a more sound d^d 
healthy taste in literature has banished the other 
dramas of Lewis equally from the stage and the 
press, Tp the present generation they are un- 
known. They were fit companions for the ogres, 
giants, and Blue-beards of the nursery tales, and 
they have shared the same oblivion. 

Mr Godwin, the novelist, attempted the tragic 
drama in the year 1800, but his powerful genius, 
which had produced a romance of deep and thrill- 
ing interest, became cold and frigid when confined 
to the rules of the stage, His play was named 
Antonio, or the SoIdiePs Return, It turned out ^ a 
miracle of duUness/ as Sergeant Talfotird relates, 
and at last the actors were hooted from the stage. 
The author’s equanimity under this severe trial is 
amusingly related by Talfourd. Mr Godwin, he 
says, ‘ sat on one of the front benches of the pit, 
unmoved amidst the storm. When the first act 
passed off without a hand, he expressed his satis- 
faction at the good sense of the house; ‘^the 
proper season of applause had not arrived; .4II 
was ^xaedy as it should be. The second act 
proceeded to its close in the same uninteOTptea 
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calm; his friends became uneasy, but still his 
optimism prevailed: he could afford to wait. 


On sttcli employment ! With far other thoughts 
Ileftyoti. ■ 

Ord, lAsideJ] Ha! he has been tampering with her,. 
AIv, O high-souled maiden I and more dear to me 
Than suits the stranger V name 1 
I swear to thee 

I will uncover all concealed guilt 

Doubt, but decide not ! Stand ye from ithe altar. 

[ffere a strain of music is heard from behind the 
scene. 

With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 
I call up the departed I 

Soul of Alvar I 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell s 
So may the gates of paradise, unbarred, 

Cease thy swift toils ! Since happily thou art one 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow. 

Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard s 
Fitliest unheard I For oh, ye numberless 
And rapid travellers ! what ear unstunned. 

What sense unmaddened, might bear np against 
The rushing of your congregated wings ? {Music, 
Even now your living wheel turns o*er my head I 

[Music expressive of the movements and images 
that follow. 

Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desert sands, 

That roar and whiten like a burst of waters, 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 
To the parched caravan that roams by night I 
And ye, build up on the becalmed waves 
That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves in blackness ! Ye, too, split 
The ice mount ! and with fragments many and huge 
Tempest the new -thawed sea, whose sudden gulfs 
Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff! 

Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye 
Till from the blue swollen corse the soul toils out. 

And joins your mighty army. 

[Here^ behind the scenes^ a voice sings the three 
wordSf * Hear^ sweet spirit? 

Soul of Alvar! 

Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker charm f 
By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 
Of a half-dead, yet still undying hope. 

Pass visible before our mortal sense ! 

So shall the church’s cleansing rites be thine. 

Her knells and masses, that redeem the dead I 

Song behind the scenes, accompanied by the same instrument 
as before. 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell. 

Lest a blacker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long lingering knelL 
^ And at evening evermore. 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chanters, sad and saintly 
Yellow tapers burning faintly. 

Doleful masses chant for thee^ 

Miserere, Domine ! 

Hark 1 the cadence dies awa) 

On the yellow moonlight sea t 
The boatmen rest their oars and say, 

Miserere, Domine ! 

n j nr, ^ 

The innocent obey nor charm nor spell 1 
My brother is in heaven. Thou sainted spirit. 

Burst on our sight, a passing visitant I 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see thee. 

Oh, Twere a joy to me ! ^ 

Alv, A joy to thee ! 

^ ifthouhear^thimnow? What if his spirit 
Ke-entered its cold corse, and came upon thee 
With many a stab from many a murderer’s noniard ? 


Ani./althotgli he did at last admit the great 
movement was somewhat tardy, and^ that the 
audience seemed rather patient than interested, 


he did not lose his confidence till the tumult 
arose, and then he submitted with quiet dignity 


to the fate of genius, too lofty to be understood 
by a world as yet in its childhood/ 


tinguished genius, and it also was unsuccessful. 
fulian mid Agnes^ by WILLIAM SOTHEBY, the 
translator of Oberon^ was acted April 25, 1800. 
* In the course of its performance, Mrs Siddons, 
as the heroine, had to make her exit from the 
scene with an infant in her arms. Having to 
retire precipitately, she inadvertently struck the 
baby’s head violently against a door-post. Hap- 

f ily, the little thing was made of wood, so that 
er doll’s accident only produced a general laugh, 
in which the actress herself joined heartily.’ This 
* untoward event ’ would have marred the success 
of any new tragedy ; but Mr Sotheby’s is deficient 
in arrangement and dramatic art. 

The tragedies of Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Proc- 
ter, and Milman — noticed in our account of these 
poets— must be considered as poems rather than 
plays. Coleridge’s Remorse was acted with some 
success in 1813, aided by fine original music, but 
it has not since been revived. It contains, how- 
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JOANNA 'BAILLTK 


What if— Ms steadfast eye still beaming pity' 

And: brother*s loye— he : turned his head aside, 

Lest he should look at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence? 

Ph/isC These are unholy fancies ! 

Ord, _ with his fedings^ Yes, my father, 

He is in. heaven I 

Alv, \SiiU to Ordonio.J But what if he had a 
brother, 

Who had lived even so, that at his dying hour 
The name of heaven would have convulsed his face 
More' than the death-pang ? ■ 

Idly prating 

Thou hast guessed ill : Don Alvar’s only brother 
Stands here before thee — a father*s blessing on him ! 
He is most virtuous* 

Ah, [Siiil to Ordonio .1 What if his veiy virtues 
Had pampered his swollen heart and made him proud? 
And what if pride had duped him into guilt? 

Yet still he stalked a self-created god, 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning ; 

And one that at his mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness ! 
Young lord ! I tell thee that there are such beings — 
Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damned 
To see these most proud men, that loathe mankind, 

At every stir and buzz of coward conscience, 

Trick, cant, and lie ; most whining hypocrites ! 

Away, away! Now let me hear more music. 

[Music again. 

Ter* ’Tis strange, I tremble at my own conjectures ! 
But whatsoe’er it mean, I dare no longer 
Be present at these lawless mysteries, 

This dark provoking of the hidden powers I 
Already I affront— if not high Heaven — 

Yet Alvar’s memory ! Hark ! I make appeal 
Against the unholy rite, and hasten hence 
To bend before a lawful shrine, and seek 
That voice which whispers, when the still heart listens, 
Comfort and faithful hope ! Let us retire. 


JOANNA BAILLIE, 

The most important addition to the written 
drama at this time was the first volume of Joanna 
Baillie’s plays on the Passions, published in 
1798 under the title of A Series of Plays: in 
which it is attempted to delineate the Stronger 
Passions of ike Mind, each Passion being the 
Subject of a Tragedy and a Comedy* To the 
volume was prefixed a long and interesting intro- 
ductory discourse, in which the authoress dis- 
cusses the subject of the drama in all its bearings, 
and asserts the supremacy of simple nature over 
all decoration and refinement. * Let one simple 
trait of the human heart, one expression of passion, 
genuine and true to nature, be introduced, and it 
will stand forth alone in the boldness of reality, 
whilst the false and unnatural around it fades 
away upon every side, like the rising exhalations 
of the morning.’ This theory — which anticipated 
the dissertations and most of the poetry of Words- 
worth—the accomplished dramatist illustrated in 
her plays, the merits of which were instantly 
recognised, and a secoiid edition called for in a 
few months. Miss Baillie was then in the thirty- 
fourth year of her age. In 1802 she published 
a second volume, and in 1812 a third. In the 
interval, she had produced' a volume of miscellane- 
ous dramas (1804), and The Faintly LegeTtd (1810), 
a tragedy founded on a Highland tradition, and 
brought out with success at the Edinburgh theatre. 
In 1836 this authoress published three more 
volumes of plays, her career as a dramatic writer 


thus extending over the long period of thirty- 
eight years. Only one of her dramas has ever 
been performed on the stage; De Montfort was 
brought out by Kemble shortly after its appear- 
ance, and was acted eleven nights. It was again 
introduced in 1821, to exhibit the talents of Kean 
in the character of De Montfort ; but this actor 
remarked that, though a fine poem, it would never 
be an ^ acting play. The author who mentions 
this circumstance, remarks: ‘If Joanna Baillie 
had known the stage practically, she would never 
have attached the importance which she does 
to the development of single passions in single 
tragedies ; and she would have invented more 
stirring incidents to justify the passion of her 
characters, and to give them that air of fatality 
which, though peculiarly predominant in the 
Greek drama, will also be found, to a certain 
extent, in all successful tragedies. Instead of this, 
she contrives to make all the passions of her main 
characters proceed from the wilful natures of the 
beings themselves. Their feelings are not precipi- 
tated by circumstances, like a stream down a 
declivity, that leaps from rock to rock ; but, for 
want of incident, they seem often like water on a 
level, without a propelling impulse.’ The design 
of Miss Baillie in restricting her dramas each to 
the elucidation of one passion, appears certainly 
to have been an, unnecessary and unwise restraint, 
as tending to circumscribe the business of the 
pi^ce, and exclude the interest arising from varied 
emotions and conflicting passions. It cannot be 
said to have been successful in her own case, 
and it has never been copied by any other author. 
Sir Walter Scott has eulogised ‘Basil’s love and 
Montfort’s hate’ as something like a revival of the 
inspired strain of Shakspeare. The tragedies of 
Count Basil De Montfort are among the best 
of Miss Baillie’s plays ; but they are more like the 
works of Shirley, or the serious parts of Massinger, 
than the glorious dramas of Shakspeare, so full 
of life, of incident, and imagery. Miss Baillie’s 
style is smooth and regular, and her plots are both 
original and carefully constructed; but she has 
no poetical luxuriance, and few commanding situ- 
ations. Her tragic scenes are too much connected 
with the crime of murder, one of the easiest 
resources of a tragedian ; and partly from the 
delicacy of her sex, as well as from the restrictions 
imposed by her theory of composition, she is 
deficient in that variety and fulness of passion, the 
‘form arid pressure’ of real life, which are so 
essential on the stage. The design and plot of 
her dramas are obvious almost from the first act 
—a circumstance that would be fatal to their 
success in representation. 

Scene from ‘ De Montfortl 

De Montfort explains to his sister Jane his hatred of Rezenvelt, 
which at last homes him into the crime of murder. The gradual 
deepening of this malignant passion, and its frightful catastrdphe, 
are powerfully depicted. We may remark, that the character of 
De Montfort, his altered habits and appearance after his travels, 
his settled gloom, and the violence of his passions, seem to have 
been the prototype of Byron’s Manfred and Lara. 

De Montfort, No more, my sister; urge me not 
again; 

My secret troubles cannot be revealed. 

From all participation of its thoughts 

My heart recoils : I pray thee, be contented. 

* Campbell’s Life qf Mrs Siddotts. 
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De Mm* \kaMng her^ and 
Tkns let Mm kaeel wh& skoiiM tlie abased ' ■ 

And at thine honoured feet confession make 
I ’E teU thee all— but, oh I thou wilt despise ■ me, ‘ 

For in my breast, a, raging. passion bums, 

To wMch thy soiil no sympathy will own— 

A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment, and the light of day, 

With the gay intercomse bf social mail. 

Feel l&e the oppressive, airless pestilence® . 

0 Jane .! thou wilt despise me* , , „ 

^#4 Say not so : 

1 never can despise thee, gentle brother, 

A lovert jealousy and hopeles pan^ 

No kindly heart contemns. 

DeMm* Alover^ say^st thou? 

No, it is hate I black, lastii^i deadly hate I 
Which thus hath drifen me forth from kindred f tece. 
From social pleasure, from my native home, 

To be a sullen wanderer on the earth, 

. Avoidingaii tom, cursing and acciiised ! 

Jane. De Monifott® this is fiend-like, terrible ! 

What ^ing, by thfe Almighty'Father formed ■ 

Of fiesh and blood, created even as tho% , 

Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wakci 
Who art thyself Ms fellow f 
Uaknit thy brows, tod spread those wrath-denclied 
hands. 

Some sprite accursed within thy bosom mates 
To work thy ruin. Strive with it, my brother I 
Strive bravely with it ; drive it from thy heart | 

’Tis the degrader of a noble heart 
Curse it, and bid it part 

DeMon* It will not part. I lod^ged it here too Ibag^ 

With my -first cares, I felt its rankling toucli. 

I loathed him when a boy. 

Whom didst thou say? 

De Mon, Detested Rezenvdt ! 

E*en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instmctively averse, 

Each ’gainst the other pitched Ms ready pledge. 

And frowned defiance. As we onward passed 
From youth to man’s estate, his narrow art 
And erivious Mbing malice, poorly veiled 
In the aiectel aurelessness of mirth, 

Still more detestable tod odious grew- 
There is no-living being on tMs earth 
Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

With aU Ms gay and damned merriment. 

To those by fortune or by merit placed 
Above his paltry self, low in fortune, 

He- looked. upo.n the -state of prosperous men, 

As nightly birds,, roused from their murky hole^ 

Do scowl'and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it } even as we bear 

The impotent bite of some half-trodden worm, 

I could endure it ' But 'when honours came. 

And wealth and new-got titles fed Ms pride ; 

Whilst flattering knaves did trumpet forth his praise, 
And grovelling idiots grinned applauses on Mm ; 

Oh, then I could no lon^r suffer it I 

It drove me frantic, wimt, what would I give— 

What would I give to crush the bloat^ toad,' 

_ So rankly do I loathe Mm I 

And would thy hatred crush the very man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have taken ? 

That life which thou so rashly didst expose 
To aim at Ms? Oh, this is horrible ! 

De Mon. Ha I thou hast heard It, then I From aS 
the world, 

But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 

fane, % hemd a se«t whisper, and resolved 
up<m rite instant to return to thee. 

Didst thou receive my letter ? 

Xk Mon* I did I I did. I ’Twas that whidi drove 
mehiriite. / 

I could not to thine eye again, 


FROM lySo ■ ■ 

What 1 ism 1, a distant humble MiMg 
Observe thy restless eye smd gait ^turbed 
In timid silence, wMIst with yearning hearl 
1 tain aside to weep ? O noj De Montfort I 
A nobler task thy nobler mind will give } . 

Thy true intrusted fliend I stiE shaE be. , - . 

De Mon, Ah, Jane, forbear I I cannot e’en to thee. 
yizm. Then fie upon it ! fie upon it, Montfort I 
There vm a time when e’en with murder stained. 

Had it been possible that such dire deed 
Could e’er have been the crime of one so piteous, 
Ihou wouldst have told it me. 

De Mone So would I now— but ask of this no more. 

■ All other trouble but the one I feel 
I have disclosed to thee. I pray thee, spare me. 

It is the secret weakness of my nature. 

jkm Then secret let it be : I u^e no toher. 

The eldest of our valiant father’s hopes, . 

So sadly orphaned : side by side we stood, , 

Like two young trees, whose boughs in early strength 
Screen the weA saplings of the nsing grove, 

And brave the storm together. 

I have so long, as if by nature’s right, 

Thy bosom’s inmate and adviser been, 

I thought through life I should have so remained, 

Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, Montfort | 

A humbler station will I take by thee j 
The close attendant of thy wandering kepSjf 
The cheerer of this home, with strangers sought, 

The soother of those griefs I must not know. 

This is mine office now : I ask no more* 

De Mon* O Jane, thou dost constrain me with thy 
love— ■ : 

Would I could teE it thee i 
yarn, Thoushaltnot teUitme. Nay, I *E stop mine 

.:ear%.'"'. 

Nor from the yearnings of affection wring 
What shrinks from utterance. Let it pass, toy brother. 
I ’E stay by thee ; I ’E cheer thee, co^^tt thee i 
Pursue wirii thee the study of some ar^ 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, driviE^ forth 
All floating, wild, unhappy fiantasie^ 

TEl thou, with brow undouded, smE’st again j ^ 

Like one who, from dark visions of the n%ht, 

When the active soul within its lEeless ceE 
Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy pressed 
Of some dire, terrible, or murderous deed, 

Wakes to the da-^ng mom, and blesses Heaverh 
De Mon. It wiE not pass away ; ’twiE haunt toe 
, ' * slEi ’ 

Jane. Ah ! say tmt so, for I wiE haunt ‘thee too, 
And be to; it so dose an adversary, 

That, though I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 

t dntll o’ercome it. 

De Mon, Thou most generous woman t 
Why do I treat thee thus ? It should not be— 

And yet I cannot— 0 that cursed villain 1 
He wiE not let me be the man I would. 

Jkne. What say’st thou, Montfort ? Oh, what words 
. are these! 

They have awaked my soul to dreadful thoughts. 

I do beseech jtftee, speak I 
' By affection tbmi didst ever bear me ; ■ 

' ' B/ w dear mmmy of our infant <feys j ■ 

S l^ndred Eving ties—- ay, and by those 
p in the tomb, and cannot caE to thee, 

I d0'«»prethe^ S|«tkl 

, Hal wEt thou not? 

If affection, most unwearied love. 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found, 

O’er generous man hath more authority, 

More rightful power than crown or sceptre give, 

' I^do •command t3b» t 
, Do; Itetfc^ do nd rims mdst my love^ 

Hefto P tadwad thee cm my bended kytee s . 

, ; liOriterl 


UTEmrmM. 


■JOAWm BAlttlM, 


■ yam. Alas I thatj tempted by 'a stster^s tmtSi 
I everleB: thy hoise I These few |5ast naontfej 
These absent months, have brought ’us all thfe woe« 
Had; i remained with thee^ it had not been* ■ 

And ^ yetr methiEks, it should not move yon thus. 

: Yon daied Mna to the field ; both bravely fonght ; 
He, more' adroit, disamed yon ; ' conrteoiisiy ' 
Retamed the forfeit sword, wMch, so retnmed^ 

Yon did refkse to use against, him more ; ■ 

And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

' De Mm. When he disarined ' this cnracd^ tl 
worthless hand. 


In seeing me thus fettered, shamed, subjected 
With' the vile favour of Ms poor forbearance,, s 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow^ 

And basely baits me like a muzzled cttfi 
, Who cannol turn .again. . 

Until that day, till that accursed 'day, 

I knew not half the torment of this hell ■ 

Which bums within mj breast. Heaven*? ligfitnmgs 
Hast him I 

, OlV this^i^^ Forbear, forbear I 

Test Heaven^s vengeance light upon thy head 
For this most impious wish. 

' .. .De Mm. Then let it light 

Torments more fell than I have known already 

It cannot send. To , be annihilated, 

What all men shrink from ; to, be dust, be nothing, 
Were bliss to me, compared to what I am I 
yane. Oh, wouldst thou kill me with these dreadful 
words ? . 

De 'Mm. Let me but once upon his rain look. 

Then close mine eyes for ever I- 

Ha I how is this ? Thou *rt ill ; thou *rt very pale ; 
What have I done to thee ? Alas I das I 
I meant not to distress thee— O my sister I 
yane. I cannot now speak to thee. 

De Mm. I have killed thee. 

Turn, turn thee not away ! Look on me still ! 

Oh, droop not thus, my life, my pride, my sister ! ' 
Look on me yet again. 

yaftdr. Thou, too, De Montfort, 

In better days was wont to be my pride. 

Mm. I am a wretch, most wretched in myself, 
And still more^ wretched in the pain I give. 

Oh, curse that villain, that detested villain I 
He has spread misery o’er my fated life ; 

He will undo us all. 

yane. I’ve held my warfare through a troubled 
world, 

And borne with steady, mind my share of ill ; 

For then the helpmate of my toil wast thou. 

But no w the wane of life comes daikly on. 

And liideous passion tears thee from my heart, 
Blasting thy worth. I cannot strive with this. 

What shall I do ? 

Future of a Country Zi/c 

Even now methinks 
'Each little cottage of mj native -vale 
Swells out its earthen 'sides, upheaves its roof,, 

: Like ,to a, hiEock ' moved by . labouri.ng ' mole, 

■ And with .green trail- weeds clambering up Its walls, 

■, Roses 'and every gay and fragrant plant 
■ , Before my fancy stands, % fairy bower, 

Ay,', and within it too do fairies dwell 
, ■ Beep , through its , wreathed window, if indeed ^ 

, The flowers growmot too close ; and there witMn 
Thou It see some half-a-dozen rosy brats,.' ^ 

' Eating from wooden bowls their dainty milk— .. 
Those are my mountain elves.' Sees! thou not 
Their very forms,' distinctly ? 

I ’E gather round my boaid ■ 

AH that Heatea sends to me of way-wora Mk% ' 


And noble -travellers, and neighbouring friends, 
;^th' young and old. Within my ample hall, 

'The worn-out maii of arms shall o’ tiptoe tread. 
Tossing his 'gray locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone , by. 'Music we ’ll have,; and oft 
The bickering dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, strike on the distant ear 
' Of ’nighted travellers, who shall gladly bend" ■. 

Their doubtful footsteps towards the' cheering din. ■ 
Solemn, and grave, and cloistered, and demure 
We sh^ not be. Will this content ye, damsels' ? 

Every season '- 

Shall have its suited pastime s ■ even winter ' 

In its deep noon, when mountains , piled , with ■ snow, 
And choked-up valleys, from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor ^est nor traveller ' 

Sounds at our gate ; the empty hall foraaken, 

In some warm chamber, by the crackling, fire». . :, 

We 11 hold our little, snug, domestic court, 

Flying our work with song and tale between. 

Fears of Imagimtim. 

Didst thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast^ 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
In the sunned glimpses of a stormy day, 

Shiver in silvery brightness ? 

Or boatmen’s oar, as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the stiE waters of some sullen Jake ? 

Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods. 

Give to -the parting of a wintry sun 
One hasty glance in mockery of the night 
Qosing in darkness round It ? Gentle friend 3 
Chide not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 

And may be so to-morrow. 

Sfeech of Prince Edward in his Dungeon. 

Doth tbelbright sun from the high arch of heaven, 

In all his beauteous robes of fleckered clouds, 

And ruddy vapours, and deep-glowing flames, 

And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 

Do the green woods dance to the wind ? the lakes 
Cast up their sparkling waters to the light ? 

Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy delis 
Send winding up to heaven their curling smoke 
On the soft morning air ? 

Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound 

In antic happiness ? and mazy birds 

Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands ? 

Ay, all this is— men do behold all this— 

The poorest mam Even in this lonely vault, 

My dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 
The crowing of the cock so near my walls, 

And sadly think how small a space divides me 
From all this fair creation. 

Description of yofse de Montfort, 

The following has been pronounced to be a perfect picture of 
Mrs Siddons, the tragic actress. 

Page. Madam, there is a lady in your hall 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 

Zady. Is it not one of our invited friends ? 

Page. -No ; far, unlike to them. It is a striftiger., , 
Z^dy. How looks her countenance ? 

Page. So queenly, so commanding, and 
I shrunk at hrst in awe ; but when she smiley^’ 
Methought I could' have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Is she yoimg or old ? 

Page. Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair. 

For Time hath laid his hand so gently on her. 

As he too had been awed. 

Juidv. The foolish stripling I 
She has bewitched thee. Is she large in statoe ? 
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Fage, So stately and so graceful is Iier fonn, 

I thought at first her stature was ^gaatic ; 

But on a near approach, I found, in truth, 

She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 

Zad}^ What is her garb ? 

I caimot well describe the fashion of it s 
She is not decked in any gallant trim, 

Bat seems to me dad in her usual weeds 
Of high habitaal state j for as she moves, 

Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 

As I have seen unfurled banners play 
■'■■Wa'the soft breeze. ' 

lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boyj 
It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Frderg. [Stariing Jram his seaf^ where he has been 
dtfing during ihe conversaihn between 
the Lady and the 
It is an apparition he has seen, 

Or it is Jane de Montfort. 

This is a powerful delineation. Sir Walter Scott 
conceived that Fear was the most dramatic 
passion touched by Miss Baillie, because capable 
of being drawn to the most extreme paroxysm on 
the stage. s: s 

REy. CHARLES ROBERT MAXITRIN. 

The Rev. Charles Robert Maitjrin, author 
^^nmces, produced a tragedy named 
Bertmm^ which, by the influence of Lord Byron, 
was broujght out at Drury Lane in i8i6. It was 
^ performance and publi- 

w author realised about £ 1000 . 

bir Walter Scott considered the tragedy ^rand 
J^suage most animated and 
^etical, Md the characters sketched with a mas- 
author was anxious to 
Satan on the stage— a return to the 
tn m A ™ “ysteries by no means suited 
T?**’ was curate of St 

K “■ from 

msufficient for his comfortable 
wane employed himself in assisting 

n“^-^ studies at 

”°^eis of Maturin- 
noticed-enjoyed con- 
eaual to 5 ^d had his prudence been 

tnigfit have been 
pa^ m comfort and respect He was, however 

“ difficulties (Scott 

DL,ii.rs»s«SKi4“““ " “ 

Semejhm ^Bertram* 

a s«ipcriutural*^'^^e^ 
Pwoit— B ertram. 

He^wells afone j «, earthly thing Hves near him. 


Save the hoarse raven croakmg o’er his tower^ 

And the dank weeds mujffling his stagnant moat. 

B^iram. Vll ring a summons on his barred portal ■ ' 
Shan make, them through their dark valves rode ani 
ring, 

BrL Thou Vt mad to take the .quest Within mv 

memory ^ 

One solitary man did venture there-— 

Dark thoughts dwelt with him, which he sought to 
vent. ^ 

Unto that dark compeer we saw his steps, 

Li winter’s stormy twilight, seek that pass— 

years aregone, and he retums 'not 
Bert. What fate befell him there? 

'IJe manner of his end was never known. ■ • 

Bert. That man shall be my mate. Contend not 
with me — 

Horrors to me are kindred and society. 

Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram. 

Bertram is ^erwards discovered : alone, wandering near 
heiiad ewrtS^ imorvkw wMch 

T, ^ Bian or fiend ? Whatever it was. 

It hath dealt wonderfully with me — 

All is around his dwelling suitable; 

IJe invisible blast to which the dark pines groan. 

The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes; 
The hidden waters rushing to their fall ; 

These sounds, of which the causes are not seen, 
y ove, for they are, like my fate, mysterious 1 
How towered his proud form through the shrouding 

How spoke the eloquent silence of its motion. 

How through the barred visor did his accents 
Koll their rich thunder on their pausing soul ! 

And though his mailed hand did shun my grasp. 

And though his closed morion hid bis feature, 

Yea, all resemblance to the face of man, 

I felt the hollow whisper of his welcome, 

I felt those unseen eyes were fixed on mine. 

If eyes indeed were there 

Forratten thoughts of evil, still-bom mischiefs, 

Foul fertile seeds of passion and of crime. 

That withei^ m my heart’s abortive core. 

Roused, their dark battle at his trumpet-peal ; 

^ sweeps the temp^to’er the slumfciing desert. 

Waking Its mynad hosts of burning death : ' 

^ dread peal the wandering atoms 

Of blood, and bone, and flesh, and dust-W(^ fragments 
In dire array of ghastly unity, ‘x-H.'nents, 

lo bide the eternal summons — 

I am not what I was since I beheld him— 
aiT^ the dave of passion’s ebbing sway— 

Ml IS condensed, collected, callous, now— 

The groan, the burst, the fiery flash is o’er. 

Down poure the dense and darkening lava-tide 
Arresting hfe, and stillmg all beneath it. ’ 

Enter two of his band, observing him. 

‘ “p •' prt* 

Cramhll/ff spell-foiged 
Of wmded clanon, whose feU stimmons ^ 
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To lonely wlusper<>ftlie shuddering breeise 
O'Crythe 'diarmed towers*-— 

First R(^bber, Mock me not ■ thus, ' Hast met Mm 
• , ''of .a' truth ? '■ ■ 

First Robber, Why, then, HeaveMs benison be with 

"you.' 

Upon this hour we part — -ferewell 'for ever. ■ 

For mortal cause I bear a mortal weapon — 

But man that leagues with demons lacks not man.' 


RICHARD ' L, SHEIL— J. H. PAYNE—B. W. ' PROCTER.- 

^ Another Irish poet, and man of warm imagina- 
tion, 'Richard Lalor Sheil (i794“I85i), sought 
distinction as a dramatist His plays, Evadne 
The : Afiostate^ were performed with much 
success, partly owing to the admirable acting of 
Miss O^NeiL The interest of Mr Shell’s dramas 
is concentrated too exclusively on the heroine of 
each, and there is a want of action and animated 
dialogue ; but they abound in impressive and well- 
managed scenes. The plot of Evadne is taken 
from Shirley’s Traitor^ as are also some of the 
sentiments. The following description of female 
beauty is very finely expressed : 

But you do not look altered — -would you did J 
Let me peruse the face where loveliness 
Stays, like the light after the sun is set. 

Sphered in the stillness of those heaven-blue eyes, 
The soul sits beautiful ; the high white front, 
Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking— and those lips 
Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 

They are so Innocent. Ah, thou art still 
The same soft creature, in whose lovely form 
Virtue and beauty seemed as if they tried 
Which should exceed the other. Thou hast got 
That brightness all around thee, that appeared 
An emanation of the soul, that loved 
To adorn its habitation with itself, 

And in thy body was like light, that looks 
More beautiful in the reflecting cloud 
It lives in, in the evening. O Evadne, 

Thou art not altered— would thou wert I 

Mr Sheil was afterwards successful on a more 
conspicuous theatre. As a political character and 
orator, he was one of the most distinguished men 
of his age. His brilliant imagination, pungent 
wit, and intense earnestness as a speaker, riveted 
the attention of the House of Commons, and of 
popular Irish assemblies, in which he was enthusi- 
astically received. In the Whig governments of 
his day, Mr Sheil held office ; and at the time 
of his death, was the British minister at Florence. 

In the same year with Mr Shell’s Evadne 
{1820) appeared Brutus^ or the Fall of Tarquin^ a 
tragedy, by JOHN Howard Payne (1792— 1852). 
There is no originality or genius displayed in this 
drama ; but, when well acted, it is highly effective. 
—In 1821, B. W. Procter’s (1787— 1874) tragedy 
of Mirandola was brought out at Covent Garden, 
and had a short but enthusiastic run of success. 
The plot is painful — including the death, through 
unjust suspicions, of a prince sentenced by his 
father — and there is a want of dramatic movement 
in the play ; but some of the passages are im- 
bued v;ith poetical feeling and vigorous expres- 
sion. The doting affection of Mirandola, the 
duke, has something of the warmth and the rich ; 
diction of the old dramatists. j 


Duke, My own sweet love! O my dear peerless 
wife I 

By the blue sky and all its crowding stars, 

I love you better— oh, far better than 
Woman was ever lov^. There ’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but I am with thee : 

There ’s not a wind but whispers of thy natne, 

And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 

Speak, dearest Isidora, can you love 

As I do ? Can— — But no, no % I shall grow 

Foolish if thus I talk. You must be gone ; 

You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 

The business of the dukedom soon udll cease. 

I speak the truth, by Dian I Even now 
Gheraldi waits without (or should) to see me. 

In faith, yon must go : one kiss ; and so, away. 

Isidora, Farewell, my lord. 

Duke, We ’ll ride together, dearest. 

Some few hours hence. 

Isidora, Just as you please ; farewell. [ExtL 

Duke, Farewell,^ — With what a waving air she goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn ; 

Yet statelier. — Hark ! no sound, however soft — ■ 

Nor gentlest echo— telleth when she treads ; 

But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 
Amidst the gods, a paragon ; and thus- — • 

Away 1 I ’m grown the very fool of love. 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

The most successful of modern tragic dramatists 
was James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862), 
whose plays have been collected and republished 
in three volumes. His first play, Caitfs Gracckns, 
was performed in 18155 and the next, Virginius, 
had an extraordinary run of success. It was 
founded on that striking incident in Roman story, 
the death of a maiden by the hand of her father, 
Virginius, to save her from the lust and tyranny of 
Appius. Mr Knowles afterwards brought out The 
a Tale of Mantua; The Hunchback Woinahs 
Wit^ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Creen^ William 
Tell^ The Love Ckase^ 8 cc, With considerable know- 
ledge of stage-effect, Mr Knowles unites a lively, 
inventive imagination, and a poetical colouring, 
which, if at times too florid and gaudy, sets off 
his familiar images and illustrations. His style is 
formed on that of Massinger and the other elder 
dramatists, carried often to a ridiculous excess. 
He also frequently violates Roman history and 
classical propriety* and runs into conceits and 
affected metaphors. These faults are counter- 
balanced by a happy art of constructing scenes 
and plots, romantic, yet not too improbable; 
by skilful delineation of character, especially in 
domestic life; and by a current of poetry which 
sparkles through his plays, ‘not with a dazzling 
lustre— not with a gorgeousness that engrosses 
our attention, but mildly and agreeably ; seldom 
impeding with useless glitter the progress and 
development of incident and character, but ming- 
ling itself with them, and raising them pleasantly 
above the prosaic level of common life.’^ Mr 
Knowles was a native of Cork. Having suc- 
ceeded in the drama, he tried prose Action, 
and wrote two novels, George Lovell and Henry 
Foriescue; but they; have little merit. He next 
embarked in polemical discussion, attacking the 

* Bdinhtrgh Review for X833. 
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Vtr, Maa, I Amt speak^ or else go mad I 
And if I do go mad, what then wiE hold me 
From speaking ? She. was thy sister, too I 
Weli, well, speak thorn I 'll try, and if I can. 

Be silent ' ^ ^ l^dira^ 

Num. Will she swear she is her cHH ? 

Vm ISiarting forward.} To be sure she wil—a, 
most wise question that I 

Is she not his slaTC ? Will Hs tongue lie for Mm— , 
Or his hand steal— or the finger of Ms hand 
Beckon, or point, or shut, or, open for him? 

To ask him if she 'il swear ! • WiE she walk or run, 
Sing, dance, or wag her head ; do anything 
That is most easy* done ? She ’ll as soon swear I 

What mockery it is to have one's life 

In jeopardy by such a barefaced trick I 
Is it to be endured ?. I do protest 
Against her oath I . 

Apf No law in Rome, Virginins,. , , .... 

Seconds yom If she swear the girl h her chSdi , 

The evidence is good, unless coiifro.iiteci 
By better evidence. Look you to^ that, , , , 
Virginius. I shaE take .the woman’s oath. 

Virginia. IdliusI 

Jctims. Fear not, love j a thousand oaths 
Will answer hen 

Apf You swear the girl ’s your child, 

And that you sold her to Virginius' wife. 

Who passed her for her own. Is that your oath ? 
Slave. It is my oath. 

App. Your answer now, Virginias. 

Vin Here it is ! IBfPngs Virginia forward 

Is this the daughter of a slave ? I know 
*Tis not with men as shrubs and trees, that by 
The shoot you know the rank and order of 
The stem. Yet who from such a stem would look 
For such a shoot. My witnesses are these — 

The relatives and friends of Numitoria, ^ 

Who saw her, ere Virginia's birth, sustain 
The burden which a mother bears, nor feels 
The weight, with longing for the sight of It 
Here are the ears that listened to her sighs 
In nature's hour of labour, which subsides 
In the embrace of joy — the hands, that when 
The day first looked upon the infant's face, 

And never looked so pleased, helped them up to it, 
And blessed her for a blessing. Here, the eyes 
That saw her lying at the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 
Sent forth a stream of Hquid living pearl 
To cherish her enamelled veins. The lie 
Is most unfruitful, then, that takes the flower— 

The very flower our bed connubial grew— ^ 

To prove its barrenness I . Speak, for me, Mends ; 
Have I not spoke the truth ? 

Women and Ciiimu. You have, Virginius. 

App. Silence!. ICeep silence there I No more of 
, . that! . ^ ■ 

You 're very ready for a tumult, citizens. : 

. {Troops appear bekiftd. 
Lictors, make way to let these troops advance I— 

We have had a taste of your forbearance, mastery 
And wish not for another. 

Vtr. Troops in the Fonon I 
App. Viiginius, have you spoken? 

If you have heard me, 

I have ; if not, I 'E speak again. 

App. You need not, 

Vir^nius \ I had evidence to give, 

Which, should you speak a hundred times againi 
Would make your pleading vain. 

Vin Your hand, Virginia I 
Stand dose to me. 

App. My consdence will not let me 
Be silent Tis notorious to you all. 

That CiMdiuiE’ father, at hi# death, declared me 
The'guardwnofhiss<», TMs db«t has long 
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Chnrch of Rome; and he occasionaUy pieacbed 

ia Baptist chapels. 

Stem from * Fifgmim,^ 

ijtius, CtAtmms, and Victors. 

jppins. WeE, Claudius, are the forces 

"At hand ? , 1 

Chiidim. They are, and timely too ; the people 

Are ia unwonted ferment. 

4 ^, Th.ere 's something awes me at 
The thought of looking on her father I 

Ckmd. Look 

Upon her, my Applus ! Fix your gaze upon 
The treasures of her beauty, nor avert it 
Till they are thine. Haste! Yourtnbunml 
Haste I ■ ' {Appius ascends the trwumL 

Eat« NitMiTORius; Iciuus, Lucius, Citizbns, Vmcmios 
tedwia his tteaghter, Siesvia, and .Citizens. A dead si*ence 
prevails. , , , 

Virginius. Does no one sp^k? I am defendant here. 

Is silence mj opponent? Fit opponent 

To plead a cause too foul for speech What brow 

Shameless gives front to this most valiant cause, 

That tries its prowess 'gainst the honour of 
A girl, yet lacks the wit to know, that he 
Who casts off shame, should Ekewise cast off fear— 
And on the verge o’ the combat wants the nerve 
To stammer forth the signal? 

App. You had better, 

Virginius, wear another kind of carriage ; 

This is not of the fashion that wiE serve you. 

Vir. The fashion, Appius ! Appius Clpdius, teU me 
The fashion it becomes a man to speak in, 

Whose property in his own dnld — the offspring 

Of his own body, near to him as is 

His hand, his arm — ^yea, nearer-~^loser far, 

Knit to his heart— I say, who has^his property 
In such a thing, the very seE of himself, 

Disputed— and I 'E speak so, Appius Claudius i 
I *11 speak m — Pray you tutca me I 
App. Stand forth, 

Claudius t If you lay claim to any int^t 
In the question now before us, sp^ i if not, 

Bring on some other cause. 

Claudi Most noble Appius— — 

Vir. And are you the man 

■ TIat claims my daughter for his dave ? — Look at me, 
AndlwiHi ;ive her to thee. 

‘Claud. She is mine, then: 

Do, 1 not look at you? 

Vir. Your eye does, truly, 

But not your souL I see it through your eye 
Siting and dirinkmg— turning every way 
To shun You s^rise me, that your eye. 

So long' rim buEy of its master, knows not 
To nut a proper face upon a Ee, 

' - But gives the port of impudence to falsehood 
’ Whm it would pass it on for truth. Your soul 
Dares m soon shew its face to me. Go on j 
I had ' forgot ; the feshion of my speech 
Mm not please Appius Claudius. 

Clmfd i demand < 

, itetec^lon of the Decemviri 1 

A^ You shal have It ' 

‘ Fir. Doubtless! 

Ap^ Keep back the people,, Lictors !-rWhat 's 
Yoarpfca? Yousay the gtrl's your slave. Produce 
Your fwopfs. 

CiamL My proof is her^ which, if they can, 

JM tea ocsifwwst The mothm* the girl 

' ' , ‘ is withheld fy 

' ' ' 

’ Hold, Irotherl H^r than out, or 

' sulferte 


■ . Seen known fo me* I know the girl Is not 
, Vir^nms* daughter, ■ ' 

Fir, Join your friends, Icilins, 

; And leave Viiginia to my care* , ■ (AsMf, 

, . , The justice ■■ , , , 

I 'should have done my client tinreqtiiredi : 

Now cited by Mm, how shall I refuse ? ■ 

F/n Dott^t tremble, girl I doa’ttremble, 

4#* Virginias, „ , 

I feel for yoa ; but thougii you were my fatherj 
The majesty of justice should be sacred— 

Claudius muft take Vir|^nia home with him I 

F/r. And if he must, I should advise him,' Appius, 
To' take her home ia time, before his guardian 
^ Complete the vtolation which Ms eyes 
. Already have begun,— Friends ! fellow-citizens I 
Look not oa Glaudius— -look on your Decemvir ! ' 

He is ;the master claims Virpnia I 
■ The tongues that told him she was not' my child 
; Are these— the costly charms he cannot purchas% 
Except by making her the slave of Claudius, 

H,k purveyor, that caters for 

His pleasure— markets for him, picks, and scents, 

, And tastes, that he may banquet— serves him up 
fiis sensual feast, and is not now ashamed, 

In the open, common street, before your eyes— 
Frighting your daughters* and your matrons* cheeks 
. With blushes they ne’er thought to meet— to help 
him 

To the honour of a Roman maid 1 my child! 

Who now clings to me, as you see, as if 
This second Tarquin had already coiled 
His ams around her. Look upon her, Romans I 
Befrieiid her I succour her I see her not polluted 
Before her' father’s eyes I — He is but one. 

Tear her from Appius and his Lictors while 
She is unstainea — Your hands! your hands! your 
hands I ■ 

They are yours, Virginius, 

Keep the people back— 

Support my Lictors, soldiers ! Seize the girl, 

And drive the people back. 

Idims^ Down with the slaves I 

The people make a show of resistance j but, upon the advance 
of the soldiers, retreat, and leave Icilius, Vjrginius,, and Ms 
daughter, &c. ki the hands of Afpius and his party. 

Deserted !— Cowards I traitors ! Let me free 
But for a moment ! I relied on you; 

Had I relied upon myself alone, 

I had kept them still at bay I I kneel to you— 

IM me but loose a moment, if *tis only 
To rush upon your swords. 


And knotted round my hearty that, if you break 1% 

I My heart breaks' with it. ■ ' 

I Have your 'wish. Be brief I— ■: ' 

Lictors, look to them. 

Virginia^ Do' you go from me ? 

Do you leave? 'Father! Father!' 

Ffn No, my cMM— 

No, my Virginia— come along with me. ' ■ ■ 

Vir^nia^ Will you not; leave me ? Will you: take' ; 
me with you? 

Will you fake me home again? ' Oh, bless you I 'bleiss 
you I 

My father I my dear father I Art thou, not 
My father? 

Yikginxus, perfectly at a loss what to do, looks, anrioti&iy ■ 
around' the Forum j at length his eye falls oa a butcher’s stall, 
with a knife upon it, 

. Ffr, This way, my; child — No,, no ; I am not 'going 
To leave thee, my Virginia I I *E not leave thee. 

App, -Keep back the people,, soldiers! Let' them not ' 
Approach Virginius I Keep the people back !— , ■ , . 

IFirginim secura tMe Mtfe. 

Well, have you done ? 

Fin Short time for converse, Appius, 

But I have. 

App. I hope you are satisfied. 

Fir. lam— 

I am— that she is my daughter I 
, Take her, Lictors I 

\Virginia shrieks^ and f alls Mlf -dead upm 
her father^ s shoulder. 

Fir. Another moment, pray you. Bear with me 
A little — *tis my last embrace. *Twon’t try 
Your patience beyond bearing, if you *re a man I 
Loigthen it as I may, I cannot make it 
Long, — My dear child I My dear Virginia ! 

[Kissing her. 

There is one only way to save thine honour — 

*Tis this. 

[Slabs her^ and draws out the knife. IcUim 
breaks from the soldiers that held him^ 
and catches her. 

Lo, Appius, with this innocent blood 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods I 
Make way there I 
App. Stop him ! Seize him ! 

Fir. If they dare 

To tempt the despemte weapon that is maddened 
With drinking my daughter’s blood, why, let them s 
thus 

It rushes in amongst them. Way there! Way! 

through the soldm^s. 


4//. Separate mein, Lictors I 

Fir. Let them forbear a while, I pray you, Appius i 
jIt is 'iiot^ very easy. Though her arms 
Are tendeiv yet the hold is , strong by which , 

,She grasps: me, A^ppius — forcing them will hurt them; 
They ’ll soon unclasp themselves. Wait but a little — 
You know „,you Ve surC' of her I 
, App. I lmYe ,ii,ot time - - 
' To idle with thee ; give her to my lictors. 

Fin Appius, I pray you wait I If she is not 
My child, she hath 'been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 

I have been like a father to her, Appius, 

For even such a time. They that have lived 
,Solong a time, together, in so near 
, , , Apd. dear society, , may ,lbe allowed 
• A little time for parting. Let me take 
The maid aside, I pray you, and confer 
A moment with her nurse ; perhaps she *1! give me 
Some token will unloose a tie so twined 


Beddoes (1803-1849), published in 1822, is in- 
tended for the closet rather than the theatre. It 
possesses many passages of pure and sparkling 
verse. ‘The following/ says a writer - in - the 
Edinburgh Eeview, ‘ will shew the way i,n which 
Mr Beddoes manages a subject that poets have 
almost ■ reduced to commonplace. We thought' - 
all similes for the violet had been used up ; but he 
gives us a new one, and one that is very delightful’ 
Hesperus and Floribel — the young wedded lovers 
—are in a garden ; ,and the husband speaks- r ■ - 

Hesperus. See, here *s a bower 
. Of eglantine with honeysuckles woven, 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 

So closely do the sweets enfold each other. 

’Tis twilight’s home ; come in, my gentle love, 

And talk to me. So I I ’ve a rival here ; 

What *s this that sleeps so sweetly on your neck ? 
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Jealous so soon, mj Hespems ! I-ook, then, 
It is a bunch of flowers I pulled for wa s 
. ' Here %' tie blue violet, like Pandora^s eye, 

When first it darkened with immortal life. 

jffisT/. Sweet as thy lips. Fie on those taper fingers 1 
Have they been brushing the long grass aside, 

To drag the daisy from its hiding-place, 

Where it shuns light, the Danae of flowers, 

With gold up -hoarded on its virgin lap 1 
Fiar. And here *s a treasure that I found by chance, 
A lily of the valley ; low it lay 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping, 

■■■ As' on a falry^s grave. 

JlesF Of all the posy 

Give me the rose, though there *s a tale of blood 

Soiling its name. In elfin annals old 

*Tis writ, how Zephyr, envious of his love — 

The love he bare to Summer, who since then 
Has, weeping, visited the world — once found 
The baby Perfume cradled in a violet 
(Twas said the beauteous bantling was the child 
Of a gay bee, that in his wantonness 
Toyed with a pea-bud in a lady’s garland) ; 

The felon winds, confederate with him, 

Bound the sweet slumberer with golden chains, 

Pulled from the wreathed laburnum, and together 
Deep cast him in the bosom of a rose, 

And fed the fettered wretch with dew and air. 

And there is an expression in the same scene 
(where the author is speaking of sleepers’ fancies, 


&c.> 

WMIe that winged song, the restless nightingale 
Turns her sad heart to music — 

which is perfectly beautiful 
The reader may now take a passage from the 
scene where Hespe^s murders the girl Floribel. 

She is waiting for him in the Divinity path, alone, 
and is terrified. At last he comes ; and she sighs 
out : 

Speak ! let me hear thy voice, 

Tell me the joyful news I 

and thus he answers : 

Ay, I am come 

In alLmy solemn pomp, Darkness and Fear, 

And the great Tem^st in his midnight car. 

The sword of lightning girt across his thigh, 

And the whole dmon brood of Night, blind Fog 
And withering Blight, all these are my retainers. 

How ! not one smile for all this bravery ? 

What think you of my minstrels, the hoarse winds, 

Thund», and tuneful Discord ? Hark ! they play. 

Well piped, methinks ; somewhat too rough, perhaps. 

i%r. I know you practise on my silliness. 

Else I might well be scared. But leave this mirth, 

Or I must weep* 

’Twill serve to fill the goblets 
For otir ctousal ; but we loiter here, 

The bride-maids are without ; well picked, thou It say 
Wan |rh<^ts of woe-begone, self-slaughtered damsels ' 

In thetr best winding-sheets.— Start not ; I bid them 
^Wipe ' 

Tbdrg^ bosoms ; th«gr II look wondrous comely • 

Our hnk-boy, Wiil-o’-the- Wisp, is waiting too, ^ 

To light us to otir grave* 

^er some fu^er speech, noribel asks him what brother, the mi 
he means, and he replies : a promise that 

What mean I ? Death and murder, instant anc 

Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and shrift. play. 

Earth gives thee back. Thy God hath sent me for Aee • and TA 

Repent and die. * quently brough 

She gende answers to him ; but m the end S in bltofc 


John Tobin was a sad example, as Mrs Inch- 
-bald has remarked, ‘of the fallacious hopes by 
which hal{ mankind are allured to vexatious 
enterprise. He passed many years in the anxious 
labour of writing plays, which were rejected by 
the managers ; and no sooner had they accepted 
The Hoieyinoon^ than he died, and never enjoyed 
the recompense of seeing it performed.’ Tobin 
was born in Salisbury in the year 1770, and 
educated for the law. In 1785 he was articled 
to an eminent solicitor of Lincoln's Inn, and after- 
wards entered into business himself. Such, how- 
ever, was his devotion to the drama, that before 
the age of twenty-four he had written several 
plays. His attachment to literary composition 
did not withdraw him from his legal engagements ; 
but his time was incessantly occupied, and symp- 
toms of consumption began to appear. A change 
of climate was recommended, and Tobin went 
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dramatists. 

style of Beaumont ajid Rletclier;' Tlie scene is 
laid in Spain, and the plot taken from The Taming 
^ihe Skrew^ though the reform of the haughty, 
lady is accomplished less roughly. The Duke of 
Aranza conducts his bride to a cottage in the 
country, pretending that he is a peasant, and that 
he has obtained her hand by : deception. ' The 
proud Juliana, after a struggle, submits ; and the 
duke, having accomplished his purpose of rebuking 
^ the ■ domineering spirit , of her sex,’ asserts his 
; true Tank, and places Juliana in his palace : 

This truth to manifest— a' gentle wife. 

Is still the sterling comfort of man’s life | 

To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 
To those who— wisely keep their honeymoon. 

The following passage, where the duke gives 
Ms directions to Juliana respecting her attire, is 
pointed out by Mrs Inchbald as peculiarly worthy 
of admiration, from the truths , which it contains. 
The fair critic, like the hero of the play, was not 
ambitious of dress. 

Duke* I’ll have no glittering gewgaws stuck about 
you, 

To'stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder. 

And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on the star-wrought firmament— -no feathers 
To wave as streamers to your vanity — 

No cumbrous silk, that, with its rustling sound, 

Makes proud the flesh that bears it She ’s adorned 
Amply, that in her husband’s eye looks lovely — 

The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in I 
Juliana. I shsUl ohservQ, sir» 

1 should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

Juliana, The blue one, sir? 

Duke, No, love — the white. Thus modestly attired, 
A hsJf-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them ; 

With the pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportioned form — ^think not I flatter — 

In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 

And thy free tresses dancing in the wind — 

Thou It fix as much observance as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. 

JOHN O’KEEFE— FREDERICK REYNOLDS— 
THOMAS MORTON— MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

John O’Keefe, a prolific farce-writer, was' born 
in Dublin in 1746, While studying the art of 
drawing, to fit him for an artist, he imbibed a 
passion for the stage, and commenced the career 
of an actor in his native city. He produced 
generally some dramatic piece every year for 
his benefit, and one of these, entitled Tony 
Lumpkin^ was played with success at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, in 1778. He continued 
supplying the theatres with new pieces, and up 
to the year 1809, had written about fifty plays 
and farces. Most of these were denominated 
comic operas or musical farces, and some of them 
enjoyed great success. The Agreeable Surprise^ 
Wild OalSf Modern Antiques^ Fontainebleau^ The 
Highland Reel^ Love in a Camp^ The Poor 
Soldier y and Sprigs of Laurel^ are still favourites, 
especially the first, in which the character of 
Lingo, the schoolmaster, is a laughable piece of 
broad humour. O’Keefe’s writings, it is said, were 



merely intended to make people laugh, and they 
have fully answered that object. The lively 
dramatist was in his latter years afflicted with 
blindness, and in 1800 he obtained a benefit at 
Covent Garden Theatre, on which occasion he 
was led forward by Mr Lewis, the actor, and 
delivered a poetical address. He died at South- 
ampton on the 4th of February 1833, having 
reached the advanced age of eighty-six. 

Frederick Reynolds (1765-1841) was one of 
the most voluminous of dramatists, author of 
seventeen popular comedies, and altogether of 
about a hundred dramatic pieces. He served 
Covent Garden for forty years in the capacity 
of what he called ‘ thinker ’ — that is, performer of 
every kind of literary labour required in the' estab- 
lishment. Among his most successful productions 
are: The Dramatist^ Laugh when yote Can^ The 
Delinquent^ The Willy Folly as it FlieSy Life^ 
Management y Notoriety y How to grow Ricky The 
Ragey Speculatmiy The Blind Bargainy Fortunes 
Fooly &c. Of these, The Dramatist is the best. 
The hero, Vapid, the dramatic author, who goes 
to Bath ‘to pick up characters,’ is a laughable 
caricature, in which, it is said, the author drew a 
likeness of himself ; for, like Vapid, he had ‘the 
ardor scribendi upon him so strong, that he would 
rather yOu ’d ask him to write an epilogue or a 
scene than offer him your whole estate— the 
theatte was his world, in which were included all 
his hopes and wishes.’ Out of the theatre, how- 
ever, as in it, Reynolds was much esteemed. 

Another veteran comic writer, Thomas Morton, 
is author of Speed the Ploughy Way to get Mar^ 
riedy Cure for the Heartache, and the School of 
Reforniy which may be considered standard pieces 
on the stage. Besides these, Mr Morton produced 
Zorinskiy Secrets Worth Knowing, and various 
other plays, most of which were performed with 
great applause. The acting of Lewis, Munden, 
and Emery was greatly in favour of Mr Morton’s 
productions on their first appearance ; but they 
contain the elements of theatrical success. The 
characters are strongly contrasted, and the scenes 
and situations well arranged for effect, with occa- 
sionally a mixture of pathos and tragic or romantic 
incident. In the closet these works fail to arrest 
attention ; for their merits are more artistic than 
literary, and the improbability of many of the' inci- 
dents appears glaring when submitted to sober in- 
spection. Mr Morton was a native of D urham, and 
bred to the law. He died in 1838, aged seventy-four. 

Maria Edgeworth, the celebrated novelist, 
was induced, by the advice of her father, and 
that of a more competent judge, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, to attempt the drama. In 1817, she 
published Comic Dramas in Three Acts, Three 
pieces were comprised in this volume, two of them 
Irish j but though the dialogue was natural, the 
plays were deficient in interest, and must be 
considered as dramatic failures. 


NOVELISTS. 

It was natural that the genius and the suc- 
cess of the great masters of the modern English 
novel should have led to imitation. Mediocrity is 
seldom deterred from, attempting to rival excel- 
lence, especially in any department that is popular, 
and may be profitable \ and there is, besides, in 
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rnmaacc. and legitimate life, and those varieties which clwuer the sWa^je 

taiPr^t and exertion. The highly of society. Accordingly, their delineations, though 
KS tenderness and Richardfon^ perhaps'iess vigorout than those afforded by the 

fte models of real life, wit, and humour in other se^ are distinguished for the most part by 
Sfeg, Smollett, and Sterne,had no successors, greater fidelity pd consistency, a more refined 
Bulto fictions of Mackenzie, Dr Moore, Miss and happy discrimination, and, we must also add, 
bLct and Cumberland are aU superior to the a more coirect estimate of right and wrong. In 
SaiV run of novels, and st8n4 at the head of works winch come from a female pen, we we 
thricOTd class. These writers, however, exer- seldom offended by those moral monstrosities, 
d^but little influence on the national taste: those fantastic perversions of principle,' which are 
thCT supported the dignity and respectability of too often to be met with m the fictions, which 
die nova but did not extend its dominion ; and have been smtten by men. Women are less 
wcordingWwe find that there was a long dull stilted in their style ; they am more content to 
period in which this delightful species of com- describe naturally what they have observed, with- 
TOSition had sunk into general contempt There out attempting the introduction of those exteaneous 
w no lack of novels, but they were of a very ornaments which are sometimes sought at the 
inferior and even debased description. In place expense of truth. They are less ambitious, and 
of natural incident, character, and dialogue, we are therefore morejust ; they are far more exempt 
had afected and ridiculous sentiraentalism—plots from that prevailing hterary vice of the present 
Utterly absurd or pernicious— and stories of love day, exaggeration, and have not taken their stand 
and honour so maudlin in conception and driv- among the feverish followers of what may be 
riling in execution, that it is surprising they called the intense style of writing ; a style much 
could ever have been tolerated even by the most praised by those who inquire only if a work is cal- 
•defective moral sense or taste. The circulating culated to make a strong impression, and omit 
libraries in town and country swarmed with these entirely the more important question, whether that 
nrpTtbW productions— known, from their place impression be founded on truth or on delusion.' 
ffif piiWi^itTon, by tlip mi snomer of the ‘ Minerva To crown all. Sir Walter Scott commenced 
Press’ novels— Mt their perusal was in a great in 1814 his brilliant gallery of portraits, which 
measure confined to young people of both sexes completely exterminated the monstrosities of the 
of imperfect education, or fo half-idle inquisitive Minerva Press, and inconceivably extended the 
pmons, whose avidity for excitement was not circle of novel-readers. Fictitious composition 
TOtrainod by delicacy or judgment. In many was now again in the ascendant, and Ifevef, in its 
cases, even in the humblest walks of lifi^ this pakniest days of chivalrous romance or modem 
love of novidrreading amounted to a passion as fashion, did it command more devoted admiration, 
strong and nncontrimable as that <rf dram-drinfc* or shine with greater lustre, 
ipg ; and, 6x1 upim such gayba^ as- we have 

described, it was scarcely less injurious; for it .„v 

dwarfed tne intellectual uumlties, and unfitted its ^RASCHS BrntSEY (Mabame oarblav), 

votaries equally for the teu<iy or relish trf sound Frances Buruey, authoress of ^veiim $ftd 
hteratare, and for the proper p^ormance and Ceeilia, was the wonder and delight ilf the gmiera- 
enjoyi^t of the actual duties of the world. The tiop pf novel-readers succeeding th^ of Beldtng 
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prbdigy, At eight years of age she did not evea 
know, her letters^ -but she .was shrewd and obsenr- 
ant At fifteen she had written se?€ral ' talesy .was 
a great^ reader? and even a critic- : Her authorship 
was continued in 'Secrets her sister oniy^ being 
aware of the cifciinistaEce. In this way? it is said, 
■she ' composed Ewkm; but it was not published 
til January 1778^ when Hittle Fanny ^ was in her 
twenty-sixth year ; and the wonderful' precocity of 
*Miss in her teens® may be dismissed as some- 
what more than doubtful ' The work was offered 
to, fiodsley the puMisheri but rejected, as the 
worthy bibliopole ^ declined looking at anything 
aaoiiymotis/ Another bO'Okseller, named Lowndes, 
■agreed to publish it, and gave £20 for the manu- 
.-soipt. . Mwima^ er a YmmgLadfs Epiirmcemio 
:'Me W^rMy Soon became the talk of the town. .Dr 
Bumeyi in the fulness of his heart, told- Mrs^ Thrale 
that ® our, Fanny ® was the author; and Dr Johnson 
protested to Ifrs Thrale that there were passages 
in it which might do, honour to Richardson I Miss 
Burney was invited to Streatham, the- .country 
residence of the Thrales, and there she met Jolm- 
soa and Ms illustrious band of friends, of whom 
we have ample notices. In the Biafy, Wherever 
,. she went, to London, Bath, or Tunbridge, Evelina 
was the theme of praise, and Miss Burney the 
happiest of authors. In 1782 appeared her second 
work, Cecilia^ which is'. more highly finished than 
Emiim^ but less rich in comic characters and 
dialogue. Miss Burney having gone to reside for 
a short time with Mrs Delany, a venerable lady, 
the friend of Swift, once connected with the court, 
'md who now lived on a pension from' their 
Majesties at Windsor, was introduced to the king 
ana queen, and speedily became a favourite. The 
result was, that in 1786 our authoress was 
appointed second keeper of the robes to- Queen 
Cha,rlotte, with a salary of ;^2oo a year, a footman, 
apartments in the palace, 'and a coach between 
her and her colleague. llie situation was only a' 
sort of splendid davery. * I was averse to the 
union/ said Miss Burney, *and I endeavoured to 
escape it 1 but my friends interfered— they pre- 
vailed^and the knot is tied/ The queen appears 
'to have been a kind and considerate mistress; 
but the stiff etiquette and formality of the court, 
and the unremlttiiif attention which its irksome 
duties required, re,ndered the situation peculiarly 
disagreeable to one who had been so long Bat- 
tered ■ and courted by the brilliant society of her 
■day. Her colleague, Mrs SchweHenberg, a coarse- 
minded, jealous, disagreeable German favourite, 
was also a perpetual source of annoyance to her 5 
and poor Fanny at court was worse off than 
her heroine Cecilia was in choosing among tor 
guardians. Her first official duty was to mil the 
^ueeMs snuff, and keep Her box always replen- 
ished I after which she was promoted to the great 
business of the toilet, helping Her Majesty off and 
on with her dresses, and being in strict attend- 
ance from six or seven in the morning till twelve 
' at night I From this grinding and intolerable 
destiny, Miss Burney was emancipated by her 
milage, in, 1793, with a French refugee officer, 
the Count D Arblay. She then resumed her pen, 
and In 1795 produced a tragedy, entitled Edwin 
amd ElgilMa^ which was brought' out at Drary 
Lane, and possessed at least one novelty— there 
were ttee bishops among' the dmmaiis 
Mm SMdoBS' personated the heroine; but in the' 


dying scene,' where the lady is brought firom 
behind , a hedge to expire before the audience, and 
is afterwards' carried once ixiore to the back of 
the hedge, the house was convulsed with laughter ! 
Her next effort was her novel of Camilla^ which 
she published by subscription, and realised by It 
no less' than three thousand guineas. In 1802, 
Madame DArbiay accompanied her husband to_ 
Paris. .The .count joined .the army of Napoleon 
and his . wife was forced to remain in France till 
1 8x2, when she returned, and purchased, from the 
proceeds of her novel, a small but handsome 
villa, named Camilla Cottage. Her success in 
prose fiction urged her to another trial, and in 
1814 she produced Tke Wanderer^ a tedious tale 
in five volumes, which had no other merit than 
that of.bringing. the authoress the large sum of 
£ 1 500. The only other literary labour of M adame , 
DArblay was a .Memoir of her father, Dr Burney, 
published in 1832. Her husband and her son*^ 
the Rev. A D'Arblay of Camden Town Chapel, 
near London— both predeceased her, the former 
in 1818, and the latter in 2 837. Three years 
after this last melancholy bereavement, Madame 
D Arblay herself paid the debt of nature, dying at 
Bath, in January 1840, at the great age of eighty- 
eight. Her Diary and Letters^ edited by her 
niece, were published in 1842 in five volumes. If 
judiciously condensed, this work would have been 
both entertaining and valuable ; but at least one 
half of it is filled with unimportant details and 
private gossip, and the self-admiring weakness 
of the authoress shines out in almost every page. 
The early novels of Miss Burney form the most 
pleasing memorials of her name and history. In 
them we see her quick in discernment, lively 
in invention, and inimitable, in her own w^y, ifi 
portraying the humours and oddities of English 
society. Her good sense and correct feeling ar^ 
more remarkable than her passion. Her Ipve- 
sqenes are prosaic enough ; but in ‘stowing ujp' 
a party of ‘ vulgarly genteel ® persons, painting the 
characters in a drawing-room, or catching the 
follies and absurdities that fioat on the surface 
of fashionable society, she had then rarely been 
equalled. She deals with the palpable and 
familiar ; and though society has changed since 
the time of Evelina^ and the glory of Ranelagh 
and Marylebone Gardens has departed, there is 
enough of real life in her personages, and real 
morality in her lessons, to interest, amuse, and 
instruct. Her sarcasm, drollery, and broad 
humour must always be relished. 

A Game of Highway Rohhery.--From ^Evelina- 

When we had been out near two hours, and expected, 
every moment , to stop at the place of our destination^ 

I observed that Lady Howard^s servant, who attended 
us on horseback, rode on forward till he was out of 
sight, and scon after returning, came up. to the chariot 
window, and delivering a note to Madame Duval, said 
he had met a boy who was just coming widi it Ut 
Howard Grove,, from the clerk of Mr TyreiL 

While she was reading it, he rode round to the othef 
window, and making a si^ for secrecy, put into my 
hajTtd a slip of paper, on which was written, * Whatei^ 
happens, be not aimmed, for you are safe, though ypi| 
endanger aU mankind i* • , -a. 

I readily imagined that Sir Glemait must be to 
author of this note, which prepared me to exped: some 
disagreeable adventure ; but X hi^ no time to poad®s 
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upoa it, for Madame Daval had no sooner read her own life, she would make his fortune. Her uneasiness 
letter, than, in an angty tone of voice, she exclaimed : me much concern, and it was with the utmost diiSculty 
* Why, now, what a thing is this ; here we Ve come all I forbore to acquaint her that she was imposed upon • 
this way for nothing I * but the mutual fear of the captain*s resentment to me* 

She then gave me the note, which informed her that and of her own to him, neither of which would have any 
she need not trouble herself to go to Mr TyreU’s, as the moderation, deterred me. t ^ 

f risoner had had the address to escape. I congratulated evidently in t ' ' ^ 

er upon this fortunate incident ; but she was so much. I observed that he was frequently oSiiged to 'make most 
concerned at having rode so far in vain, that she seemed horrid grimaces from pretended fear, in 
less pleased than provoked. However, she ordered the his risibility, 
man to make what haste he could home, as she hoped - - — 


As to , the footman, ■ he was 
torture, from restraining^ his laughter, and' 

order to conceal 

manlo make what haste he could home, as she hoped Veiy soon after, ‘The robbers are coming I * cried the 
at least to return before the captain should suspect what coachman. ^ 

hadpas^d._ , , , , . , The footman opened the. door, and jumped out ‘of the 

The carnage turned about, and we journeyed so chariot, 
quietly for near an hour that I began to flatter myself 

we should be suffered to proceed to Howard Grove with- 

out further molestation, when, suddenly, the footman sake, my dear madain,’ said I 

called out :‘j[ohn, are we going right?* I—.** i* * 

* Why, I ain’t sure,* said the coachman ; ‘ but I *3 
. ^d we turned wrong.* 

‘What do you mean by that, sirrah?’ said Madame I who at kch" *2de 
Duval. * Why, if you lose your way, we shall be all in 

1 . . chariot, and implored their mercy, l7hr 

I think we should turn to the left, said the tarily, although prepared for the attack 
tootman. t-.u _ . - a 

‘To the left I * answered the other. ‘ 
pretty sure we should turn to the right.* 

‘ You had better make some ‘ 
cried Madame Duval, 
here ; they neither of them know ] 

However, I *11 tell my lady, as 
you *d better find the way.’ 

‘Let’s try this road,’ said the footman. 

‘No,* ssdd the coachman; ‘tl. ' ‘ 

Canterbury ; we had best go straight 
‘Why, that’s the direct London road,’ returned the 
KKJtman, ‘and will lead us twenty miles about ’ 

jaimt ior nothmg, I suppose we shan’t get home to- 
night* 

" ^*s go back to the public-house,’ said the footman* 

‘and ask for a guide,’ 

‘No, no,* said the other; 

^ \ 

are almost knockoi up dready. 
guinea to see them sots horsewhipped. 


Madame Duval gave a loud scream. 

I could no longer preserve my silence. ‘For Heaven’s 
' \ r ’ ’ said I, ‘ don’t be alarmed ; yon 

are m no danger ; you are quite safe ; there is nothing 
m I but*— — ^ 

Here the chariot was stopped by two men in 
Jio at each side put in their hands, as if for our 
purses. Madame riie bottom of the 

I shrieked involun- 
,, one of them 

AT T , } poor Madame Duval 

No, no; I m I out of the carriage, in spite of her cries, threats* and 
resistance. ■ 

r was really frightened, and trembled exceedingly. 
My ai^el V cried the man who held me, ‘you cannot 
t. ij' -tr know me? I shall 

in eternal abhorrence if I have really terrified 

2 :; ‘but, for 
is Madame Duval?— why is she 
forced away?* ^ ■ 

^ ‘She is perfectly safe; the captain has her in diaree ; 
but suffer me now, my adored Miss Anville, to take 

.e we Shan t I And then he hastily came into the chariot, and seated 

himself next _to me. I would fain have disengaged 
myself from him, but he would not let me. *^ny 
^ if cf r ^2^* cliarming of women,* cried he— ‘ deny me 

Afte much debatingi they at length agreed to go inS^/^ ^ 

who conld direct 11s. We Whoi^’^T* yoir— can you command my absence? 
house, and the footman alighted and went into it ' ^ ?— does the captain 

In a few minntes he r^med, andTwTw: minht ^Sht ?-and 

ptocaied a direction. < dbowr unpertment people for ever at your 

and so tie best way will*^Lf°for ymiTo Sir Clement, you must change your style, 

watdbes and purses with the farmer whom I knnw ww ^ impertinent people you 

* The farmer came to us, and we gave him all wp wai-a Passion— tell me but what services you 

and servant followK^^X® “®> y°“ ^ my life, *my 

and Madame Duval’s ancer £^tMv < 

thA to make haste, and prSU to S? ^ray, leave me; 

ter were fmitlm; shfe sat in the middle, held the ^ teppm^ of spe^g to* you once mort 

iV tte arm, and pretested that if he but Sve^ watch me. And 

*« . ™ save her I had flattered myself that the note I charged the 


inquiry,’ said I. 

I, ‘ we *re in a fine hole ‘ 
no more than the post, surely iS alarmed. ] 

sure as you ’re bom, so -in.. ... - 

you.' 

« r * ‘ ' 

that s the road to | Heaven’s sake, where 
fit on.* I forced awav ?’ 
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footman to give yon would have prevented the alarm 
you have received/ , 

' * Well, sir, you have now, I hope, said enough ; and 
if you will not go yourself to seek for Madame Duval, 
at least suffer me to inquire what is become of her/ 

« And when may I speak to you again ? ' 

< No matter when ; I don’t know perhaps ’ — — 

« Perhaps what, my angel ? ’ 

* Perhaps never, sir, if you torment me thus/^ 

^ Never I O Miss Anville, how cruel, how piercing to 
my soul is that icy word ! Indeed, I cannot endure such 
displeasure/ 

‘ Then, sir, you must not provoke it. Pray, leave me 
directly/ 

‘ I will, madani ; but let me at least make a merit of 
my obedience— allow me to hope that you will in futiire 
be less averse to trusting yourself for a few moments 
alone with me/ 

I was surprised at the freedom of this request ; but 
while I hesitated how to answer it, the other mask came 
up to the chariot door, and in a voice almost stifled 
with laughter, said : * I Ve done for her I The old buck 
is safe ; but we must sheer off' directly, or we shall be 
all aground/ 

Sir Clement instantly left me, mounted his horse, and 
rode off. The captain, having given some directions to 
his servants, followed him. 

I was both uneasy and impatient to know the fate of 
Madame Duval, and immediately got out of the chariot 
to seek her. I desired the footman to shew me which 
way she was gone ; he pointed with his finger, by way 
of answer, and I saw that he dared not trust his voice 
to make any other. I walked on at a very quick pace, 
and soon, to my great consternation, perceived the poor 
lady seated upright in a ditch. I new to her, mth 
unfeigned concern at her situation. She was sobbing, 
nay, almos. roaring, and in the utmost agony of rage 
and terror. As soon as she saw me, she redoubled her 
cries, but her voice was so broken, I could not under- 
stand a vrbrd she said. I was so much shocked, that it 
was with difficulty I forbore exclaiming against the 
cruelty of the captain for thus wantonly ill-treating her, 
and I could not forgive myself for having passively 
suffered the deception. I used my utmost endeavours 
to comfort her, assuring her of our present safety, and 
begging her to rise and return to the chariot. 

Almost bursting with passion, she pointed to her feet, 
and with frightful violence she actually beat the ground 
with her hands. 

I then saw that her feet were tied together with a 
strong rope, which was fastened to the upper branch of 
a tree, even with a hedge which ran along the ditch 
where she sat. I endeavoured to untie the knot, but ! 
soon found it was infinitely beyond my strength. I was 
therefore obliged to apply to the footman ; but being 
very unwilling to add to his mirth by the sight of 
Madame Duval’s situation, I derired him to lend me a 
knife. I returned with it, and cut the rope. Her feet 
were soon disentangled, and then, though with great 
difficulty, I assisted her to rise. But what was my 
astonishment, when, the moment she was up, she hit me 
a violent slap on the face 1 I retreated from her with 
precipitation and dread, and she then loaded me with 
reproaches, which, though almost unintelligible, con- 
vinced me that she imagined I had voluntarily deserted 
her ; but she seemed not to have the slightest suspicion 
that she had not been attacked by real robbers. 

I was so mijch surprised and confounded a.t the 
blow, that for some time I suffered her to rave without 
making any answer ; but her extreme agitation and real 
suffering soon dispelled my anger, whiclf all turned into 
compassion. I then told her that I had been forcibly 
detained from following her, and assured her of my 
real sorrow at her ill-usage. 

She began to be somewhat ajjpeased, and I again 
entreated her to return to the carriage, or ^ve me leave 
tjQ order that it should draw up to the place where we 

m 


stood. She made no answer, till I told her that the 
longer we remained still, the greater would be the 
danger of her ride home. Struck with this hint, she 
suddenly, and with hasty steps, moved forward. 

Her dress was in such disorder, that I was quite 
sorry to have her figure exposed to the servants, who 
all of them, in imitation of their master, hold her in 
derision ; however, the disgrace was unavoidable. 

The ditcl^ happily, was almost dry, or she must have 
suffered still more seriously ; yet so forlorn, so miserable 
a figure I never before saw. Her head-dress had fallen 
off ; her linen was tom ; her negligee had not a pin 
left in it ; her petticoats she was obliged to hold on ; 
and her shoes were perpetually slipping off. She was 
covered with dirt, weeds, and filth, and her face was 
really horrible, for the pomatum and powder from ^r 
head, and the dust from the road, were quite pasted 
on her skin by her tears, which, with her rouge, 
made so frightful a mixture that she hardly looked 
human. - 

The servants were ready to die with laughter the 
moment they saw her; but not all my remonstrances 
could prevail on her to gef into the carriage till she had 
most vehemently reproached them both for not rescuing 
her. The footman, fixing his eyes, on the ground, as if 
fearful of again trusting himself to look at her, protpted 
that the robbers avowed they would shoot him if he 
moved an inch, and that one of them had stayed to 
watch the chariot, while the other carried her off ; add- 
ing, that the reason of their behaving so barbarously, 
was to revenge our having secured our purses. Not- 
withstanding her anger, she gave immediate credit to 
what he said, and really imagined that her want of 
money had irritated the pretended robbers to treat her 
with such cruelty, I determined therefore to be care- 
fully on my guard , not to betray the imposition, which 
could now answer no other purpose than occ^ioning an 
irreparable breach between her and the captain. 

Just as we were seated in the cliariot, she discovered 
the loss which her head had sustained, and called out : 

‘ My God 1 what is become of my hair ? Why, the 
villain has stole all my curls! ’ 

She then ordered the man to run and see if he could 
find any of them in the ditch. He went, and presently 
returning, produced a great quantity of hair in such a 
nasty condition, that I was amazed she would take it ; 
and the man, as he delivered it to her, found it impos- 
sible to keep his countenance ; which she no sooner 
observed, than aU her stormy passions were again raised. 
She flung the battered curls in his face, saying ; ‘ Sirrah, 
what do you grin for? I wish you ’d been served so 
yourself, and you wouldn’t have found it no such joke ; 
you are the impudentest fellow ever I see, and if I find 
you dare grin at me any more, I shall make no ceremony 
of boxing your ears.’ 

Satisfied with the threat, the man hastily retired, and 
we drove on* 

Miss Bumey explains to King George IIL the Circum- 
stances attending the Composition of*" Evdina} ^ 

The king went up to the table, and looked at a book 
of prints, from Claude Lorraine, which had been brought 
down for Miss Dewes ; but Mrs Delany, by mistake, 
told him they were for me. He turned over a leaf or 
two, and then said; 

‘ Pray, does Miss Bumey draw too ? 

The too was pronounced very civilly. ^ 

‘ I believe not, sir,’ answered 'Mrs Delany ; at least 
she does not tell.’ , . 

‘ Oh,’ cried he, laughing, that s nothing ; she is not 
apt to tell ; she never does tell, you know. Her father 
told me that himself. He told me the whole history ot 
her Evelina, And I shall never forget his face when 
he spoke of his feelings at first taking up the book ; he 
looked quite frightened, just as if he w^ domg it that 

moment I never can forget his face wMe I livfc^ 



mom 17S0 Mr 

li^coiring lip close to me, lie said: ‘But whatT He laughed aloud at this, and went and told it to 
itr Delany, civilly treating a plain fact as a mere 

* Sir ?'cned I, not well understanding him. bon mot • i, m • 1' 

. h" * came You~-how happened it~-what---what ? ' Then returning to me again, he said more seriously 3 
only wrote, sir, for my own amusement-only ‘But j^ou have not determined against writing any 

in some odd idle hours.’ ^ ^ -tvj • > 

‘ But your publishing— your pnntmg— how was that ? sir. 1 w r .1. . 

■ ‘That was only, sir— only because’ You have made no vow— no real resolution of that 

I hesitated mok abominably, not knowing how to sort?’ 

tell him a long story, and growing terribly confused at ‘No, sir. . , . 

these questions : besides, to say the truth, his own ‘You only wait for inclination? 

'whatl what?’ so reminded me of those vile Proba- How admirably Mr Cambridge s speech might have 

tionary Odes [by Wolcot], that, in the midst of all come in here. 

my flutter, I was really hardly able to keep my ‘No, sir.’^ 1 . . , , . 

countenance. cml little bow spoke him^ pieced with this 

The w/iat! was then repeated, with so earnest a answer, and he W’-ent again to the middle of the room^ 
look, that, farced to say something, I stammeringly where he chiefly stood, and, addressing us in general, 
answered : ‘ I thought, sir, it ^rould look very well in talked upon the different motives of writing, concluding 
pjjjit.’ ' ‘ i believe there is no constraint to be put upon 

I do really flatter myself this is the silliest speech I real genius ; nothing but inclination can set it to work, 
ever made. I am quite provoked with myself for it ; Miss Burney, however, knows best.* And then hastily 
but a fear of laughing made me eager to utter an3rthing, returning to me, he cried : * What ! what ?* 

and by no conscious, till I had spoken, pf what I ‘No, sir, I— I— believe not, certainly,’ quoth I vei^ 

was saying. awkwardly, for I seemed taking a violent compliment 

He laughed very heartily himself— well he might— only as my due ; but I knew not how to put him off 
and walked away to enjoy it, crying out : ‘Very fair as I would another person, 
indeed ; that ’s being very fair and honest.* 

Then returning to me a^in, he sdd: 'But your Margaret Nicholson's Attempt on the Life of Georgt III^ 
Mier— how came you not to shew him what you wrote?’ Aumstz 1786 

‘ I was too much ashamed of it, sir, seriously.'* * > / » 

Literal truth that, I am sure. An attempt had just been made upon the life of the 

‘ And how did he And it out ? * king ! I was almost petrified with horror at the intelli^ 

‘I don’t know myself, sir. He never would tell me.* gence. If this king is not safe — good, pious, beneficent 

Literal truth again, my dear father, as ypu pan testify, as he is— if his life is in danger from his own subjects, 

‘ But how did you get it printed ? * what is to guard the throne? $iud which way is a 

‘I sent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never monarch ta, be secure ! 
employed, and that I never had seen myself, Mr Mrs Golctsworthy had taken every possible precaution 
Lownde^ in Ml hope that by tliat means he never so to teU the matter to the Princess Elizabeth as least to 
would hear of it* alarm her, lest it might occasion a return of her spasms ; 

‘ But how could you man^e that?* . but, . fortunately, she cried so exceedingly that it was 

‘ By means of a brother, sir.’ , hoped the vent of her tears would save her from those 

‘ Oh, you confided in a brother, then terrible convulsions. 

‘Yes, sir— that is, for the publication.* Madame La Fite had heard of the attempt only, not 

‘ What entertainment you must have had from hear- the particulars ; but I was afterwards informed of them 
ing people’s conjectures before you were known I Do in the most interesting manner, namely, how they were 
you remember any of them ? * related to the queen. And as the newspapers will have 

‘Yes, sir, many.’ told you all else, I shall only .and briefly tell that. 

‘ And what ? ’ • No information arrived here of the matter before His 

‘I heard that Mr Baretri laid a w^er it was written Majest/s return, at the usual hour in the afternoon, 
by a man j for no woman, he said, coxM have kept her from the levee. The Spanish minister had hurried off 

instantly to Windsor, and was in waiting at l^ady 
This diverted Mm extremely. Charlotte Finch’s, to be ready to assure Her Majesty of 

' But how w^ it,’ he continued, ‘you thought it most the king’s safety, in case any report anticipated Ms 
likely for your father to discover you?’ return. 
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d^r at St J^es’s. and he had tested from it, Happy VaHey wiU not bear a comparison with 
when a decently dressed womm, who had been waating the of Eblis.’ It would be difficult to institute 

the Kilig's Most ExcelleEt She prescEted it 

with her right hand 5 and, at the same moment that the p 5 ^tit Vame^ seems to have power- 

Idng bent forward to take it, she drew from it, with her impressed the youthful fancy of Byron. It 
left hand^ a knife, with which she aimed straight at his contains soine minute Eastern painting and char- 
heart! acters — a Giaour being of the number — imiting 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the instrument energy and fire with yoluptupusness, such as 
with the left hand made her design jperceived before it Byron loved to draw. The Caliph Vathek, who 
could be executed ; the king started back, scarce believ- had * sullied himself with a thousand crimes J like 
lag the testimony of Ms own eyes I the Corsair, is a magnificent Childe Harold, and 

asecond thrust, which jmt touched his waistcoat before may have suggestedthe character, 
he had time to prevent her; and at that moment one of William 

abte 

^Has she cut my waistcoat?’ cried he, in telling it. the caliph himself, 

^X»ook ! for I have had no time to examine.* Dotn liis^ fortune and his genius have some- 

Thank Heaven, however, the poor wretch had not of oriental splendour about them. His 

gone quite so far, ‘Though nothing,* added the king, f^lber, Alderman Beckford of Fonthill, was leader 
m giving his relation, ‘ could have been sooner done, for ^ city of London opposition in the stormy 
there was nothing for her to go through but a thin linen, times of Wilkes, Chatham, and the American 
and fat* % discontents (see notice of Home Tooke in this 

While the guards and his own people now surrounded work, vol, i. page 797), The father died in 1770 . 
the king, ^e ^sassin was seized by the populace, who and when the young heir came of age, he sue- 
were teams her away, no doubt to faU the instimt ceeded to a fortune of a million of money, and 
saenftee of her murtherous purpose, when the king, the /too 000 a vear 
only calm and moderate person then present, SUed to^T^iS^r-o^lv 

aloud to the mob : ‘ The poor creature is mad ! Do not under tutors at Geneva 

hurt her ! She has not hurt me I* He then came -r* ^ literary taste was soon manifested. In 

forward, and shewed Mmself toiaU the people, declaring eight^nth year wrote Memoirs of Extra- 
he was perfectly safe and unhurt ; and then gave positive Pff titers (publishedin 1 7 80), being a bur- 

orders that the woman should be taken care of, and Ic^que guide-book to the gallery of pictures at 
went into the palace, and had Ms levee. Fonthill, designed to mislead the old housekeeper 

. There is something in the whole of this behaviour nnd ignorant visitors. Shortly afterwards, he 
upon tMs occasion that strikes me as proof indisputable wrote some account of his early travels, under the 
of a true and noble courage : for in a moment so extra- title of Dreams^ Waking Thoughts^ and Incidents^ 
ordinary~an attack, in this country, unheard of before but though printed, this work was never published, 
—to settle so instantly that it was the effect of insanity, In 1780, he made a tour on the continent, which 
to feel no apprehension of private plot or latent con- formed the subject of a series of letters, pictur- 

had raised her arm ae-ainst his life — these little traits, all under the title of liafyj with Sketches 


impulsive, and therefore to be trusted, have given me an V ana I'orrugai,^ 1 ne nign-Drea ease, 

impression of respect and reverence that I can never ^^luptuqusness, and classic taste of some of these 
forget, and never think of but with fresh admiration, descriptions and personal adventures have a,strik- 
If that love of prerogative, so falsely assigned, were ^.nd unique effect In 1782, he wrote Vathek, 
true, what an opportunity was here offered to exert it I “ It took me three days and two nights of hard 
Had he instantly taken refuge in Ms. palace, ordered labour,* he said, ‘ and I never took off my clothes 
out all Ms guards, stopped every avenue to St James’s, the whole time,* The description of the Hall of 
and ipued Ms commands that every individual present -Eblis was copied from the Hall of old Fonthill, 
scerie should be secured and examined ; who and the female characters were portraits of the 

lor aer was Oxen aU lus own. Beckford married a daixgh- 

Sarah Harriet Burney, half-sister to Ma- the Earl of Aboyne, who died three years 

dame D’Arblay, was authoress of several novels, afterwards, leaving two daughters, one of whom 
Geraldine^ Fauconberg^ Country Neighbours^ &c, became Duchess of Hamilton. He sat for some 
This lady copieff the style of her relative, but had time in parliament for the borough of Hindoo, 
not her raciness of humour, or power of deline- but his love of magnificence and his voluptuary 
ating character. tastes were ill suited to English society, in 179^ 

he set off for Portugal with a retinue of thirty 
w. scrvants, and was absent about two years. He 

WILLIAM BECKFORD. to have built a palace at Cintra — ^that 

In 1784 there appeared, in French, the rich ‘glorious Eden of the south,* and Byron has 
oriental story entitled Vathek : an Ardbian Tale, referred to it in the first canto of Childe Harold: 

There thou, too, Vathek ! Eixgland’s wealthiest son, 
explanatory, was published m 1786 ; and the tale, Once formrf thy paradise, 
revised and corrected, has since passed through 

many editions. Byron praises the work for its The poet, however, had been misled by inaccurate 
correctness of pstume, beauty of description, and information ; Beckford built no ‘ paradise * at 
fower of imagination. ‘ As an Eastern tale,* he Cintra. But he has left a literary memorial of 
^ys, ‘even Rasselas must bow before it: his his residence in Portugal in his Recollections of 
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1,. Excursion to tJw Blomsterics of Alcobaqa and stood still.^ At another even the royal works of 
RafaUta Dublished in 1835. The excursion was St Georges Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
mdc Tn Fi^ne 1794, at the desire of the Prince- that 460 men might be employed night and day 
re-cnt of Portug^ The monastery of Alcobaga on Fonthill Abbey. These men were made to 
was the grandest ecclesiastical edifice in that relieve each other by regular watches ; and during 
ro-mtiT with paintings, antique tombs, and the longest and darkest nights of winter, the 
founfiins ■ the noblest architecture, in the finest astonished travel er might see the tower rising 
situation and inhabited by monks, who lived like under their hands, the trowel and torch being 
princes. * The whole of these sketches are interest- r." 
and present a gorgeous picture of ecclesi- a 


associated for that purpose. This must have had 
very extraordinary appearance ; and we are told 
‘isticai pomp and wealth. Mr Beckford and his that it was another of those exhibitions which 
friends were conducted to the kitchen by the Mr Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is 
abbot in his costume of High Almoner of Portugal, represented as surveying the work thus expedited, 
that they might see what preparations had been the busy levy of masons, the high and giddy 
made to regale them. The kitchen was worthy of dancing of the lights, and the strange effects pro- 
a Vathek 1 ‘ Through the centre of the immense duced upon the architecture and woods below, 
and nobly groined hall, not less than sixty feet in from one of the eminences in the walks, and 
diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, wasting^ the coldest hours of Decpiber darkness 
contaimn^ every sort and size of the fiiiest river- in feasting his sense with this display of almost 
fish. On one side, loads ofgame and venison were superhuman power.' * These details are charac- 
heaped up ; on the other, vegetables and fruits teristic of the author of Vathek, and form an inter- 
in endless variety. Beyond a long line of stores esting illustration of his peculiar taste and genius, 
extended a row of ovens, and close to them In 1822, Mr Beckford sold Fonthill, and went to 
hillocks of wheaten flour, whiter than snow, rocks live at Bath. There he erected another costly 
of sugar, jars of the purest oil, and pastry in vast building, Lansdowne House, which had a tower a 
abundance, which a numerous tribe of lay-brothers hundred feet high, crowned with a model of the 
and their attendants were rolling out, and puffing temple of Lysicrates at Athens, made of cast-iron. 
up into a hundred different shapes, singing all the He had a magnificent gallery built over a junc- 
while as blithely as larks in a corn-field.' Alas ! tion archway ; the grounds were decorated with 
this regal splendour is all gone. The magnificent temples, vases, and statues ; and the interior of 
monastery of Alcobaga was plundered and given the house was filled with rare paintings, sculp- 
to the flames by the French troops under Massena tures, old china, and other articles of virth. His 
in i8r r. old porter, a dwarf, continued to attend his niaster 

In the year 1796, Mr Beckford returned to as at Fonthill, and the same course of voluptuous 
England, and took up his residence permanently solitude was pursued, ‘ though now his eightieth 
on his Wiltshire estate. Two burlesque novels year was nigh.' Looking from his new tower 
from his pen belong to this period — Modern Novel- one morning, Beckford found the Fonthill tower 
writing, or the Elegant Enthusiast, two volumes, gone I He was not unprepared for the catastrophe. 
1796 ; and two volumes, 1797. They are The master of the works at Fonthill confessed, 

extravagant and worthless productions. At Font- on his death-bed, that he had not built the tower 
hill, Beckford lived in a style of oriental luxury on an arched foundation ; it was built on the 
and seclusion. He built a wall of nine miles round sand, he said, and would some day fall. Beckford 
his property, to shut out visitors ; but in 1800 his communicated this to the purchaser, Mr Far- 
gates were thrown open to receive Lord Nelson quhar ; but the new proprietor, with a philosophic 
and Sir William and Lady Hamilton, in honour coolness that Beckford must have admired, 
of whom he gave a series of splendid f^tes. obser\’’ed.he was quite satisfied it would last his 
Next year he sold the furniture and pictures of time. It feh, however, shortly afterwards, filling 
Fonthill, pulled down the old paternal mansion, the marble court with the ruins. Of the great 
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bouse sit Bath on the 2 d of May 1844* His The Palace of Perfumes, which was termed likewise 
body was inclosed^ in a sarcophagus of red the Incentive to Pleasure, consisted of various halls, 
granite, inscribed with a passage from Vathek : where the different perfumes which the earth produces 
* Enjoying humbly the most precious gift of perpetually^ burning in censers of gold. 

Heaven, Hope.^ More appropriately might have ^ia-^iheaux and aromatic lamps were here lighted in 
been engraved on it the old truth, Vanztas vani- powerful effects of this agree 

taium. omnia vaziitas. Of all the glories and pro- deimum might be alleviated by descending into 
disralities of the English Sardanapalus, his slender assemblage of every 


digalities of the E 
romance, the wc 
durable memorial 


of the English Sardanapalus, his slender a ® ^ assemblage of every 

the work of three days, is the only the air the purest 

,11 .1,. _ denominated the Retreat ortlirth. 


rr-i aT ■ -t jl jt rr j 7 r n .1 u.cuuujnua.icu tuc xvciicat Ui' iVlirui, 

The outline or plot of Fai/ze/d possesses all the or the Dangerous, was frequented by troops of young 
wildness of Arabian fiction. The hero is the females, beautiful as. the Plpuris, and not less seducing^ 
grandson of Haroun al Raschid {^Aanon tho Just\ who never failed to receive with caresses all whom 
whose dominions stretched from Africa to India, the caliph allowed to approach them, and enjoy a few 

He is fearless, proud, inquisitive, a of their company. 

fond of theological controversy, cruel and mag- . Notwithstanding^ the sensuality in' which Vathek 
nificent in his power as a caliph ; in short, an he experienced no abatement in the love.. of 

Eastern Henry VIIL people, who thought thiit a sovereign giving him- 

self up to pleasure was as able to govern as one who 
Discriition of t/ie CaKik Vailiek and Ah Magnificent declared himself an enemy to it But the unquiet and 
Palaces, impetuous disposition of the caliph would not allow him 

tr ¥ • al. r t- r Al ' r rest there. He had studied so much for his amuse- 

Vathek, ninth caliph of the race of the Abbasides, ment in the lifetime of his father, as to acquire- a great 
^he son of Motassem, and the grandson of Haroun deal of knowledge, though not a sufficiency to satisfy 
al Raschid. From an early accession to the throne, himself; for he wished to know everyth, even 
and the talents he possessed to adorn it, his subjects sciences that did not exist. He was fond of engaging 
were induced to expect that his reign would be long in, disputes with the learned, but did not allow them 
and happy. His figure was pleasing and majestic ; but to push their opposition with warmth. He stopped 
when he was angry, one of his eyes became so terrible ^vith presents the mouths of those whose mouths could 
that no person could ^ar to behold It ; and the wretch be stopped; whilst others, whom his liberiity was 
upon whom it was ^cd instantly fell backward, and unable to subdue, he sent to prison to cool their blood 
sometimp expired. For fear, however, of depopulating —a remedy that often succeeded, 
his dominions, and making his palace desolate, he but Vathek discovered also a predilection for theological 
rarely gave way to his a^ger. controversy ; but it was not with the orthodox that he 

Being much addicted to women and the pleasures usually held. By this means he induced the zealots to 
of the table, he sought by his affability to procure oppose him, and then persecuted them in return; for 
agreeable companions; and he succeeded the better he resolved, at anyrate, to have reason on his side, 
as his generosity was unbounded and his indulgences Xhe great prophet, Mohammed, whose vicars the 
imrestramed ; for he did not think, with the caliph caliphs are, beheld, with indignation from his abode in 
1 n necessary to make a the seventh heaven the irreligious conduct of such a 
hell of this world to enjoy paradise in the next. vicegerent. ‘ Let us leave him to himself,^ said he to 

He surpassed in magnificence all his predecessors, the genii, who are always ready to receive his com- 
The palace of Alkoremi, which his father, Motassem, mancls ; * let us see to what lengths his folly and impiety 
had erected on the lull of Pied Horses, and which carry him; if he run into excess, we shall know 
commanded the whole city of Samarah, was in his idea bow to chastise him. Assist him, therefore, to corn- 
far too scanty ; he added, therefore, five wings, or rather pjete the tower, which, in imitation of Nimrod, he 
other palaces, which he destined for the particular hath begun ; not, like that great warrior, to escape 
gratification of each of the senses. In the first of these being drowned, but from the insolent curiosity of 
were tables continually covered with the most exquisite penetrating the secrets of Heaven: he will not divine 
dainties, which were supplied both by night and by the fate that awaits him.’ 

day, according to their constant consumption; whilst xhe genii obeyed; and, when the workmen had 

the most delicious wines, and the choicest cordials, raised their structure a cubit in the daytime, two 

flowed forth from a hundred fountains that were never cubits more were added m the night. The expedition 
exhausted. This palace was called the Eternal, or which the fabric arose was not a little flattering 
Unsatiating Banquet. The second was styled the to the vanity of Vathek : he fancied that even insen 
Temple of Melody, or the Nectar of the Soul. It was matter shewed a forwardness to subserve his 

. inhabited by the most skilful musicians and admired designs, not considering that the successes of the foolish 
poets of the time, who not only displayed their talents and wicked form the first rod of their chastisement 
Within, but dispersing in bands without, caused every His pride arrived at its height when, having 

surrounding scene to reverberate their songs, which were ascended for the first time the fifteen hundred stairs of 

continually varied m the most delightful succession. bis tower, he cast his eyes below, and beheld men not 
The palace named the Delight oi the Eyes, or the larger tlian pismires, mountains than shells, and cities 
Support of Memory, was one entire enchantment, than bee-hives. The idea which such an elevation 
Rarities, collected from ever^ corner of the earth, were inspired of his own grandeur completely bewildered 
there found in such profusion as to dazzle and confound, bim ; he was almost ready to adore himself, till, lifting 
but for the order in which they were arranged. One bis eyes upward, he saw the stars as high above him as 
gallery exhibited the pictures of the celebrated Mani, they appeared when he stood on the surface of the 
and statues that seemed to be alive. Here a well- earth. He consoled himself, however, for this intrud- 
managed perspective attracted the sight ; there the ing and unwelcome perception of his littleness, with 
magic of optics agreeably deceived it ; whilst the natu- the thought of being great in the eyes of others ; and 
xalist, on his part, exhibited in their several classes the flattered himself that the light of his mind would 
various gifts that Heaven had bestowed on our globe, extend beyond the reach of liis sight, and extort from 
In a word, Vathek omitted nothing in this palace that the stars the decrees of his destiny, 
might gratify the curiosity of those who resorted to it, j vi + 

although he was not able to satisfy his own, for of all After some horrible saennees, relateci witii great 
men he %vas the most curious. power, Carathis reads from a of parchment 



and set forward on Ms way to Istakar. ‘ There/ embossed with yanous figures. In front stood forth the 
added the writing of the mysterious Giaour, ‘I colossd fori^ of four creato^ composed of the 
await thy coming : that is the region of wonders : of stone, inspired emo- 

them shklt thou receive the diadem of Gian Ben 'XlnlTtt 

Gia^ the tMismans of Solima^and Ae treasures Matters Le those on the sabres of fte°GiaouSd 
of the pre-Adamite sultan: Awe shaltthou be ^hjch possessed the same virtue of changine Iv^ 
solaced with all kinds of delight. But beware moment. These, after vaciUating for some time fixed 
how thou enterest any dwelling on thy route, or at last in Arabic letters, and prescribed to the caliph the 
thou shalt feel the effects of my anger/ The following words : ‘ Vathek ! thou hast violated the con- 
degenerate nommander of the true believers sets ditions of my parchment, and deserveth to be sent back • 
off on his journey with much pomp. After various but in favour to thy companion, and, as the meed for 
adventures and scenes of splendid voluptuousness, what thou hast done to obtain it, Eblis permitteth that' 
one of the beneficent genii, in the guise of a shep- portal of his palace shall be opened, and the subter- 
herd, endeavours to arrest Vathek in his mad will receive thee into the number of its 

career, and warns him that beyond the mountains , , , _ , , , ^ 

Eblis and his accursed hold their infernal tnin 

emnire That moment he said was the last nf which the terrace was reared trembled, and 

Sr ft 

obscured by clouds, recovered his splendour, if staircase of polished marble that seemed to approach 
his heart was not changed, the time of mercy the abyss. Upon each stair were planted two We 
assigned to him would be past for ever. Vathek torches, Hke those Nouronihar had seen in her vision ; 
audaciously spumed from him the warning and the camphorated vapour of which ascended and gathered 
the counsel ‘Let the sun appear,^ he said ; ‘let itself into a cloud under the hollow of the vault . , . 
him illume my career! it matters not where it ‘ The caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other with 
mayend.^ At the approach of night, most of his amazement at finding themselves in a place ' which, 
attendants escaped ; but Nouronihar, whose im- roofed with a vaulted ceiling, was so spacious 

patience, if possible, exceeded his own, impor- lofty that at first they took it for an immeasurable 
tuned him to hasten his march, and lavished on at length growing familiar to the 

Mm a thousand caresses to beguile all reflection. 


Tht Hall of Eblis. they temunated in a point radiant as the sun when he 

T« tw. * 1 ,. j j V his last beams athwart tire ocean. The pavementi 

moonhght fag they strewed over with gold-dust and saffron, «^ed so 
wS M ^ n™ towenng rocks that form a subtle an odour as almost overpowered them. They. 

SL tb! of ^hich however, went on, and observed an infinity of cense^’ 

Aloft, on the mountain, in which ambergris and the wood of aloes weS 
g mmemd the fronts of various ro 3 ral mausoleums, the continually burning;. 

^ shadows of night. In the midst of this immense hall a vast multitude 
^ Ti^es, almost deserted ; the was incessantly passing, who severally kept their right 
bei^ a few feeble old men, hands on thei/ h^ Without once rSng WS 
f around them. They had all the livid pllen^ “S# 

^7.. I it W^^ ae t^r f.'“0iiths tormented! phosphonc meteors that glimmer by night in places of 
^ stalked^slowly on, afsorbed^in pro- 

and left us at the ““o, shrieking with agony, ran furioWy 

The caiinh spirits 1 about like tigers wounded with poisoned arrows : whilst 

ising augurie^ drove over the their teeth in rage, foamed along more 

oldTnem.andaX^h^W^tS^^^^^^ Wc than the wildest maniac. They all avoided each 

of hkck marble. descend^ though surrounded by a multitude that no 

handing down Kouronihar; both with beatinv hearS’ wandered at random, unheedful 

^^dlv aro,^them.id^:ti^74S 

as^^OTiSd his Gtaonr. But nothing time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceived a 

A deathlike stillness m^d over the mountain nn.t and entered a 

throng the air. The moon dilation a vast tabernacle hung round with the skins of leopards. 

the shades of the lofty columns which reached from ^ in comS.^ wiA streaming beards, and afrits 

tetrace almost to the^uds. The^SvWch-m^ armour, had prostrated themselves before 

whose number couH not he counted were cov^^ eminence, on the top of which, upon 

HO roof ; and their capitals of an arrhit#*f+nrA stsV ^ ^ formidable Eblis. His person 

in the records of a°W® “d rS" 

birds of night, which, alarmed at the annrL^^.S*’^ features seemed to have been tarnished by malignant 
"iHisitants. fled awav MYknirtno- at t € approach of such vapoi^. In his large eyes appeared both DrideTi^il 


Xvct f and all the powers of the 

k presence, the heart of the 

^iph s^k witlun him, and he fell prostrate on his face. 

greatly dismayed, could 
not help admiring the person of Eblis, for she expected 
to have seen rome stupendous giant Eblis, with a 

voice mnre fk«« i,.. f*. . , . ^ 





tfOVELtsTS. ENGLISH UTERAT^JRE. RicatiARD cumSerlakd; 
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penetrated the soul, and filled it witli the deepest mdan- of Pharaoh ; and adored fire, and the hosts of heaven, 
choly, said ; ‘ Creatures of clay, I receive you into mine I forsook the holy city, and commanded the genii to 
empire; ye are numbered amongst my adorers; enjoy rear the stupendous palace of Istakar, and the terrace 
whatever this palace affords i the treasures of the pre- of the watch-towers, each of which was consecrated to a 
Adamite sultans ; their fulminating sabres ; and those star. There for a while I enjoyed myself in the zenith 
talismans that compel the dives to open the subter- of glory and pleasure. Not only men, but supernatural 
ranean expanses of the mountain of Kaf, which com* beings, were subject also to my will. I began to think, 
municate with these. There, insatiable as your curiosity as these unhappy monarchs around had already thought, 
may be, shall you find sufficient objects to gratify it, that the vengeance of Heaven was asleep, when at once 
You shall possess the exclusive privilege of entering the the thunder burst my structures asunder, and precipi- 
fortresses of Aherman, and the halls of Argenk, where tated me hither, where, however, I do not remain, like 
are portrayed all creatures endowed with intelligence, the other inhabitants, totally destitute of hope ; for an 
and the various animals that inhabited the earth prior angel of light hath revealed that, -in consideration of the 
to the^ creation of that contemptible being whom ye piety of my early youth, my woes shall come to an end 
denominate the father of mankind.’ ^ when this cataract shall for ever cease to flow. Till then, 

Vathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves revived I am in torments — ^ineffable torments I an unrelenting 
and encouraged by this harangue, eagerly said to the fire preys on my heart’ . . . 

Giaour ; ‘ Bring us instantly to the place which contains Such was, and such should be, the punishment of 
these precious talismans.’ * Come/ ^swered this wicked unrestrained passions and atrocious deeds I Such shall 
dive, with his malignant grin^^^^ come and possess aU be the chastisement of that blind curiosity which would 
that ,my sovereign hath pronffs^ ^nd more.’ He then transgress those bounds the wisdom of the Creator has 
conducted them into a long aisle aajdining the taber* prescribed to human knowledge ; and such the dreadful 
nade, preceding them with hasty steps, and followed by disappointment of that restless ambition, which, aiming 
his disciples with the utmost alacrity. . They reached at at discoveries reserved for beings of a supernatural 
length a hall of ^eat extent, and covered with a lofty order, perceives not, through its infatuated pride, that 
dome, around which appeared fifty portals of bronze, the condition of man upon earth is to be— humble and 
secured with as many fastenings of iron. A funereal ignorant. 

gloom prevailed over the whole scene. Here, upon two ^ i j 

beds of incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent the fleshless There is astonishing force grandeur m 
forms of the pre- Adamite kings who had been monarchs some of these conceptions. The catastrophe 
of the whole earth. They still possessed enough of Hfe possesses a sort of epic sublimity, and the spec- 
to be conscious of their deplorable condition. Their tacle of the vast multitude incessantly pacing 
eyes retained a melancholy motion ; they regarded one those halls, from which all hope has fled, is 
another with looks of the deepest dejection, each hold- worthy the genius of Dante. The numberless 
ing his right hand motionless on his heart. At their graqes of description, the piquant allusions, the 
feet wefb inscribed the events of their several reigns, humour and satire, and the wild yet witty spirit of 
^eir power, their pride, and their crimes ; Soliman mockery and derision—like the genius of Voltaire 
Daki, and Soliman, called Gian Ben Gian, who, after — ^which is spread over the work, we must leave to 
having chained up the dives in tte dark cav^ of Kaf, rg^der. The romance altogether places Beck- 

the first of our imaginative writers, 

^?hX emlSTsSl^ M independently of the surprise whiA it b calculated 
This king, so renowned for his . wisdom, was on the to excite as the work of a youth of twenty-two, 
loftiest elevation, and placed immediately under the had newr been m the countries he describes 
dome. He appeared to possess more animation than with so much animation and accuracy, 
the rest. Though, from time to time, he laboured with 

profound sighs, and, like his companions, kept his right KICHARD CUMBERLAND, 

hand on his heart, yet his countenance was more com- 

posed, and he seemed to be listening to the sullen roar KICHARD CUMBERLAND, the dramatist, was 
of a cataract, visible in part through one of the grated author of three novels, Arundel, Henry, and yohn 
portals, llus was the only sound that intruded on the de Lancaster^ The learning, knowledge of society 
silence of these doleful mansions. A range of brazen — including foreign manners — and the dramatic 
vases surrounded the elevation. * Remove the covers talents of this author, would seem to have quali- 
from these cabalistic depositories,’ said the Giaour to fied him in an eminent degree for novel-writing ; 
Vathek, ‘ and av^l thysfelf of the ^ismans which will but this was by no means the case. His fame must 
break asunder aU these gat^ of bronze, and not only bis comedies of The West Indian, The 

render t^e master of the treasury untamed within wheel of Fortune, The Jew. Cumberland 

entirely disconcerted, approached the vases with falter- of Clonfeit, and afterwar5Js of Kilmore. H 
ing footsteps, and was ready to sink with terror when Joanna, daughter of the cekbrated 

he heard the groans of Soliman. As be proceeded, a Bentley, and said to be the Phoebe of Byroms 
voice from the livid lips of the prophet articulated these fine pastoral, My Tune, O ye Muses, was hafpily 
words ; \ In my lifetime, I filled a magnificent throne, spe 7 ti (see voL i. of this work, p. 633). Cumber- 
having bn my right hand twelve thousand seats of gold, land was born in 1732. He was designed for the 
where the patriarchs and the prophets heard my doc- church ; .but in return for some services rendered 
trines ; on my left, the sages and doctors, upon as many by his father, the young student was appointed 
. silver, were present a,t all my decisions, private secretary to the Marquis of Halifax, whom 
Whilst I thus administered justice to innumerable accompanied to Ireland. Through' the influ- 
multitudes, the birds of air, hovering over ence of his patron, he was made crown-agent for 
served as a canopy against the rays of the sun. My province of Nova Scotia : and he was after- 
people flourished, and my palace rose to the clouds. I r' 

erected a tempH to the fct High, which was the wards appointed, by ^rd Geo^e Gennain secre- 
wonder of the universe: but I basely suffered myself tsxy to the Board of Trade. The drama P 
to be seduced by the love of women, and a curiosity formances of Cumberland, written about this ^e, 
that could not be restrained by sublunary things. I were highly successful, and introduced him to all 
listened to the counsels of Aherman, and the daughter the literary and distinguished society pf his day. 



mOM 1780 CYCLOR 

The character of him by Goldsmith in his 
Retaliation^ where he is praised as 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts, 

is one of the finest -compliments ever paid by one 
author to another. In the year 1780, Cumber- 
land was employed on a secret mission to Spain, 
in order to endeavour to detach that country from 
the hostile confederacy against England. He 
seems to have been misled by the Abbd Hussey, 
chaplain to the king of Spain ; and after residing 
a twelvemonth at Madrid, he was recalled, and 
pa3rment of his drafts refused. A sum of 
was due him ; but as Cumberland had failed in 
the negotiation, and had exceeded his commission 
through excess of zeal, the minister harshly refused 
to remunerate him. Thus situated, the unfor- 
tunate dramatist was compelled to sell his pater- 
nal estate, and retire into private life. He took ^ 

up his abode at Tunbridge, and there poured forth from being the mother*of *"Richard^"B 
a variety of dramas, essays, and other works, Sheridan, 
among which were two epic poems, and 

The £xodtcuif the latter written in conjunction TTroMAQ TTATr'i[?m3’'T' 

with Sir James Bland Burgess. None of these THOMAS HOLCROFT. 

efforts can be said to have overstepped the line Thomas Holcroft, whose singular history 
of mediocrity ; for though our author had erudi- performances we have already 

tion, taste, and accomplishments, he wanted, in all i^oticed, was author of several once popular 
but two or three of his I plays, the vivifying power novels* The first was published in 1780, under 

of genius. CvimbeThnd*s Memoirs 0/ his Own Life the title oiAlwyn^or the Gentleman Comedian, 

— ^lor which he obtained £,^<xy — are graphic and This had, and deserved to have, but little success, 
entertaining, but too many of his anecdotes of second, Anna St Ives^ in seven volumes 
his contemporaries will not bear a rigid scrutiny. (^792), was well received, and attracted attention 
Cumberland died on the 7th of May 1811. ^^op its political bearings no less than the force 
His first novel, Arundel (1789), was hurriedly ^ts style and characters. The principal char- 
composed ; but the scpe being partly in college as Hazlitt remarks, merely the vehicles 

mid p court, and treating of scenes and characters certain general sentiments, or machines put 

in high life, the author drew upon his recollec- action, as an experiment to shew how these 
tions, and painted vigorously what he had felt g^ner^ principles would operate in particular 
second work, Henry (1795), situations. The same intention is manifested in 
whi^ he poli^ed.with great care, to imitate the third novel, Hugh Trevor, the first part of 
^alxpte style of Fielding, was less happy ; for appeared in 1794, and the remainder in 

Cumberland was not so much at home in low ^797. In Hugh Trevor, Holcroft, like Godwin, 
ate, and his portraits are grossly overcharged, depicted the vices and distresses which he con- 
1 he character of Ezekiel Dow, a Methodist by the existing institutions 

pr^cher, IS praised by Sir Walter Scott as not nf society. There are some good sketches and 
only an exquisite but a just portrait The resem- niany eloquent and just observations, in the work, 
blance to Fielding s Parson Adams is, however, f^d those who have read it in youth will rcmcm- 
too marked, while the Methodistic traits intro- tbe vivid impression that some parts are cal- 
duced ar^ how&rer fei^ful, less pleasing than ciliated to convey. The political doctrines incul- 
the learned simplicity and of the worthy cated by the author are captivating to you no- 

parson. Another peculiarity of the author is thus and were enforced by Holcroft in the form 

^ peculiar taste of well-contrasted characters, lively dialogue, and 
m love-affairs, whij^ induc^ him to reverse pointed satire. He was himself a true believer 
practice of courtship, and practicability of such a Utopian or ideal 

wooing, stete of society. The song of Ga%r Gray, in 
which IS more gracefully, as well as naturally, the Trevor, which glances ironically at th-* 

^ these wooing sSnes, inhumanity, of’the rich^has a foS simplicT?; 

Cnmif I®"?* of delicacy and pro- truth m particular cases, which made it a 
pnety . Cumberland was not here a ‘ mender of favourite with the public. 


Nourjahad, and two comedies, The Discovery md 
The Dupe, The latter are common-place pro- 
ductions, but the novels evince fine imaginative 
powers and correct moral taste. Sidney Biddulph 
is a pathetic story : the heroine goes to her grave 
‘unrelieved but resigned,’ as Boswell has said, 
and Johnson doubted whether the accomplished 
authoress had a right to make her readers suffer 
so much. Nourjahad is an eastern romance^ 
also with a moral tendency, but containing some 
animated incidents and description. Mrs Sheridan 
was the wife of Thomas Sheridan, popular as an 
actor and elocutionist, and author of an Ortho- 
epical Dictionary of the English Language, Dr 
Parr, with characteristic enthusiasm, pronounced 


Gaffer Gray, 

shiver and shake. 
Gaffer Gray? * 

7 ^. look so blue ? 
Tis the weather that ’s cold, 

A j ^ grown very old, 
my doublet is not very new, 
Well-a-day I * 

Hen line % worn doublet with al^ 


MRS FRANCES SHERIDAN. 

Frances She^an (1724-1766) was the 
ss two novas, Sidmiy Biddulph and 


novelists. 


SOPHIA AND HARRIET LEE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


And warm thy old heart with a glass. 

* Nay, but credit I Ve none, 

And my money ’s all gone ; 

Then say how may that come to pass ? 
Well-a-day r 

Hie away to the house on the brow, 

Gaffer Gray, 

And knock at the jolly priest’s door. 

® The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 

WeH-a-day.P 

The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

Warmly fenced both in back and in front 
‘ He will fasten his locks, 

And will threaten the stocks 

Should he ever more find me in want, 
Well-a-dayl’ 

The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

And the season will welcome you there. 

* His fat beeves and his beer. 

And his merry new year, . 

Are all for the flush and the fair, 

Weii-a-day!’ 

My keg is but low, I confess, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

What then ? While it lasts, man, we 11 live. 

* The poor man alone. 

When he hears the poor moan, 

Of his morsel a morsel will give, 

Weii-a-day‘!’ 

Holcroft wrote another novel, Bryan Perdue^ but 
it is greatly inferior to his former productions. 
His whole works, indeed, were eclipsed by those 
of Godwin, and have now fallen* out of notice. 

ROBERT BAGE. 

Another novelist of a similar stamp was Robert 
Bage, a Quaker, who, like Holcroft, imbibed the 
principles of the French Revolution, and incul- 
cated them in various works of fiction. Bage was 
born at Darley, in Derbyshire, on the 29th of 
February 1728. His father was a paper-maker, 
and his son continued in the same occupation 
through life. His manufactory was at Elford, 
near Tam worth, where he realiWd a decent com- 
petence. During the last eight years of his life, 
Bage resided at Tamworth, where he died on the 
1st of September 1801, The works of this author 
are — Mount Kenneth^ 1781 ; Barham Downs^ 1784 ; 
The Fair Syrian, 1787; James Wallace, 1788; 
Man as He is, 1792 ; Hermspj^ong, or Man as He 
is Not, 1796. Bage’s novels are decidedly inferior 
to those of Holcroft, and it is surprising that Sir 
Walter Scotb should have admitted them into his 
British Novelists, and at the same time excluded 
so many superior works. Barham Downs and 
Hermsprong are the most interesting of the series, 
and contain some good satirical portraits, though 
the plots of both are crude and defective. 


SOPHIA AND HARRIET LEE. 

These ladies, authoresses of The Caiiterhury 
Tales, a series of striking and romantic fictions, ! 
were the daughters of Mr Lee, a gentleman who j 
had been articled to a solicitor, but who adopted j 
the stage as a profession. Sophia was born in j 


London in 1750. She was the elder of the sisters, 
and the early death of her mother devolved upon 
her the cares of the household. She secretly 
cultivated, however, a strong attachment to liter- 
ature. Sophia's first appearance as an author 
was not made till her thirtieth year, when she 
produced her comedy, The Chapter of Accidents, 
which was brought out at the Haymarket Theatre 
by the elder Colman, and received with great 
applause. The profits of this piece were devoted 
by Miss Lee towards establishing a Seminary for 
Young Ladies at Bath, which was rendered the 
more necessary by the death of her father in 1781. 
Thither, accordingly, the sisters repaired, and' 
their talents and prudence were rewarded by 
rapid and permanent success- In 1784, Sophia 
published the first volume of The Recess, or a Tale 
of Other Times; which was soon followed by the 
remainder of the tale, the work having instantly 
become popular. The time selected by Miss Lee 
as the subject of her stoiy was that of Queen 
Elizabeth, and her production may be considered 
one of the earliest of our historical romances. 
The Recess is tinged with a melancholy and 
contemplative spirit ; and the same feeling is 
displayed in her next work, a tragedy entitled 
Almeyda, Queen of Grenada, produced in 1796. 
In the succeeding year, Harriet Lee published 
the first volume of The Canterbury Tales, which 
ultimately extended to five volumes. Two only 
of the stories were written by Sophia Lee — 
namely, The Young Ladfs Tale, or the Two 
Emilys, and The ClergymaiCs Tale. They are 
characterised by great tenderness and feeling. 
But the more striking features of The Canter’- 
bury Tales, and the great merit of the collection, 
belong to Harriet Lee. Kruitzner, or the Germans 
Tale, fell into the hands of Byron when he was 
about fourteen. Mt made a deep impression 
upon me,’ he says, ‘and may indeed be said to 
I contain the germ of much that I have since 
' written.’ While residing at Pisa in 1821, Byron 
dramatised Miss Lee’s romantic stoi*}^, and pub- 
lished his version of it under the title of Werner, 
or the Inheritance. The incidents, and much Of 
the language of the play, are directly copied from 
the novel, and the public were unanimous in con- 
sidering Harriet Lee as more interesting, passion- 
ate, and even more poetical, than her illustrious 
imitator. ‘The story,’ says one of the critics 
to whom Byron’s play recalled the merits of 
Harriet Lee, ‘is one of the most powerfully con- 
ceived, one of the most picturesque, and at the 
same time instructive stories, that we are ac- 
quainted with. Indeed, thus led as we are to 
name Harriet Lee, we cannot allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass without saying that we have always 
considered her works as standing upon the verge 
of the very first rank of excellence ; that is to say, 
as inferior to no English novels whatever, except- 
ing those of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Richard- 
son, Defoe, Radcliffe, Godwin, Edgeworth, and 
the author of Waverley. It would not, perhaps, 
be going too far to say, that The Canterbury Tales 
exhibit more of that species of invention, which, 
as we have already remarked, was never common 
in English literature, than any of the works even 
of those first-rate novelists we have named, with 
the single exception of Fielding. Kruiisner, or 
the Gcrmaiis Tale, possesses mystery, and yet 
clearness, as to its structure, strength of characters, . 
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and, above all, the most livdy interest, blended Compact in their nature, they lie all in the small cavi- 
with, and subservient to, the most affecting of ties of our brain, -which are, indeed, often so small, as 
moral lessons. The main idea which lies at the render it doubtful whether we have any at all. The 
root of it is the horror of an erring father, who, discoveries I _have made in that richest of mines, 

having been detected in vice by his son, has dared huinan soul, I have not been churl enough to keep 

to defend his own sin, and so to perplex the son^s say truth, unless I can find out some 

notions of moral rectitude, on Ming that the 

- * T-* A- t. t- j ^1. r 7 ® » • 1 animal toocl, ao i tnmk i shall ever he able to afford 

•Mn m his mm has pushed the false principles that snUen affectation of superiority. to 

tos msriUed to thelast and worst extreme-on Travelling, I have already said, is my taste : and, 
hearmg his own sophistries flung m his face by to make my journeys pay for themselves, my object 
a murderer.’* Tbe short and spmted style of Much against my good liking, some troublesome fellows, 
these tales, and the frequent dialogues they con- a few months ago, took the liberty of making a little 

tain, imps^ to them something of a dramatic home of mine their own ; nor, tiE I had coined a small 

force and interest, and prevent their tiring the portion of niy brain in the mint of my worthy friend 
patience of the reader, like too many of the three- George Robinson, could I induce them to depart. I 
volume novels. In 1803, Miss Sophia Lee retired ^ “y politeness, however, in leaving my 

Irom the duties of her scholastic establishment, and retired to the coast of Kent, where 

having earned an independent provision for the f* busily. Gay with the hope of shut- 

remainder of her Hfe. Shortly afterwards she ??? on these unwelc^e visitants, I walked 

Dublished TAe Life of a Ltwer ^ tale whirh severe frost from Deal to Dover, to secure a seat 

lad Sn eilv /n l 4 atd stage-coach to London. One only was vacant ; 

naa written early m me, and which IS marked by and having engaged it, ‘‘maugre the freezing of the 

thought and expression, though bitter sky,* I wandered forth to note the memcfabilia of 
with her usual warmth and richness of descnp- Dover, and was soon lost in one of my fits of exquisite 
tion. In 1807, a comedy from her pen, called abstraction. 

TAe Assignaiion^ was performed at Drury Lane ; , With reverence I looked up to the clifif which our 
Imt played only once, the audience conceiving immortal bard has, with more fancy than truth, 
that some of the satirical portraits were aimed described ; with toil mounted, by an almost endless 
at popular individuals. staircase, to the top of a castle, which added nothing 

Miss Harriet Lee, besides TAe Canterbury Tales. ^ ^ly P«>or stock of ideas but the length of our Virgin 
wrote two dramas, The Nevo Peerage, and The ® pocket-pistol—that truly Dutch present ; cold 

T^ee S/raH£^ers. The plot of the latter is chiefly ^ a sharp- 

fa .« niEfa Sig 

*fa. i. (»„”Sh-.hS 

mey are buned — ^from which it appears that benefit of all his oral tradition, 
boph^ Lee was born in May 1750, and died ‘Sir,* he said, *it is mighty lucky you caine across 

March 13, 1824. Her sister, Harriet Lee — ^who vulgar people of this town have no genius, 

long resided in the neighbourhood of Bristol, a they never shew the greatest, curiosity in 

valued and respected lady— was bom April ii, we have here the tomb c^w poet 1* 

1766, and died August i, 1851. . ® ^ cried I, with a spring that 

electnfied my informant no less than myself. * What 

Introduction to ‘ Tho Canterbury Talcs* . 

O' • Ay, that is the curiosity, returned he exultingly. 

Ihere j^ple m the world who think their lives 7 smiled ; his distinction was so like a barber. While 
welt employ^ in collecting shells; there are others Sf speaking, I recollected he must allude to 

not less satisfied to spend theirs in classing butterflies. , ChurchiU— that vigorous genius who, well 

if or my own part, I always preferred animate to inani- calculated to stand forth the champion of freedom, has 
mate nature ; and would rather post to the antipodes to ^ccorced himself the slave of party and the victim of 
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I saw, barelaeaded, the mean, the prostrate king ; I saw, 
in short, everything but the barber, whom, in my flight 
and swell of soul, I had outwalked and lost. Some 
more curious traveller may again pick him up, perhaps, 
and learn more minutely the fact. . 

Waking from my reverie, I found myself on the pier. 
The pale beams of a powerless sun gilt the fluctuating 
waves and the distant spires of Calais, which I now 
clearly surveyed. What a new train of images here 
sprung up in my mind, borne away by succeeding im- 
pressions with no less rapidity! From the monk, of 
Sterne I travelled up in five minutes to the inflexible 
Edward III. sentencing the noble burghers ; and having 
seen them saved by the eloquence of Philippa, I wanted 
no letter seasoning for my mutton-chop, and pitied the 
empty-headed peer who was stamping over my little 
parlour in fury at the cook for having over-roasted his 
pheasant. 

The coachman now shewed his ruby face at the door, 
and I jumped into the stage, where were already seated 
two passengers of my own sex, and one of— would I 
could say the fairer ! But, though truth may not be 
spoken at all times, even upon paper, one now and then 
may do her justice. Half a glance discovered that the 
good lady opposite to me had never been handsome, 
and now added the injuries of time to the severity of 
nature. Civil but cold compliments having passed, I 
dosed my eyes to expand my soul ; and, while fabricat- 
ing a brief poetical history of England, to help short 
memories, was something astonished to find myself 
tugged violently by the sleeve ; and not less so to see 
the coach empty, and hear an obstinate waiter insist 
upon it that we were at Canterbury, and the supper 
ready to be put on the table. It had snowed, I found, 
for some time ; in consideration of which mine host had 
prudently suffered the fire nearly to go out. A dim 
candle was on the table, withog|^ snuffers, and a bell- 
string hanging over it, at which ^ pulled, hut it had 
long ceased to operate on that noisy convenience. Alas, 
poor Shenstone I how often, during these excursions, do 
I think of thee. Cold, indeed, must have been thy 
acceptation in society, if thou couldst seriously say : 

Who#"’^^ has travelled lifers dull round, 

.>,^d^er his various course has been, 

Must sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 

Had the gentle bard told us that, in this sad sub- 
stitute for home, despite of all our impatience to be 
gone, we must stay hot only till wind and weather, 
but landlords, postillions, and hostlers choose to per- 
mit, I should have thought he knew more of travelling ; 
and stirring the fire, snuffing the candles, reconnoitring 
the company, and modifjdng my own humour, should at 
once have tried to make the best of my situation. 
After all, he is a wise man who does at first what he 
must do at last ; and I was just breaking the i<^ on 
finding that I had nursed the fire to the general satisfac- 
tion, when the coach from London added three to 
our party ; and common civility obliged those who came 
first to make way for the yet more frozen travellers. 
We supped together ; and I was something surprised 
to find our two coachmen allowed us such ample time 
to enjoy our little bowl of punch ; when lo ! with dolor- 
ous countenances, they came to give us notice that the 
snow was so heavy, and already so deep, as to make 
our proceeding by either road dangerous, if not utterly 
impracticable. 

‘If that is really the case,’ cried I mentally, ‘let us 
see what we may hope from the construction of the 
seven heads that constitute our company/ Observe, 
gentle reader, that I do not mean the outward and 
visible form of those heads ; for I am not amongst the 
new race of physiognomists who exhaust invention only 
to ally their own species to the animal creation, and 
would rather prove the skull of a man resembled an ass, 
than, looking within, find in the intellect a glorious 


similitude of the Deity. An elegant author more justly 
conveys my idea of physiognomy, when he says, that 
‘ different sensibilities gather into the countenance and 
become beauty there, as colours mount in a tulip and 
enrich it.’ It was my interest to be as happy as I 
could, and that can only he when we look around with 
a wish to be pleased : nor could I ever find a way of’ 
unlocking the human heart but by frankly inviting 
others to peep into my own. And now for my survey. 

^ In the chimney-corner sat my old gentlev^oman, a 
little alarmed at a coffin that had popped from the fire, 
instead of a purse; superstition was her weak 
side. In sad conformity to declining years, she had 
put on her spectacles, taken out her Imitting, and thus 
humbly retired from attention, which she had long, 
perhaps, been hopeless of attracting. Close by her was 
placed a young lady from London, in the bloom of 
nineteen : a cross on her bosom shewed her to be a, 
Catholic, and a peculiar accent an Irishwoman; her 
face, especially her eyes, might be termed handsome ; of 
those, archness would have been the expression, had not 
the absence of her air proved that their sense was turned 
inward, to contemplate in her heart some chosen 
cherished image. Love and romance reigned in every 
lineament. 

A French abbe had, as is usual with gentlemen of 
that country, edged himself into the seat by the belle, 
to whom he continually addressed himself with all 
sorts of soins^ though fatigue was obvious in his 
air ; and the impression of some danger escaped gave 
a wild sharpness to every feature. ‘Thou hast com- 
prised,’ thought I, ‘the knowledge of a whole life in 
perhaps the last month; and then, perhaps, didst thou 
first study the art of thinking, or learn the misery of 
feeling I ’ Neither of these seemed, however, to have 
troubJm his neighbour, a portly Englishman, who, 
though with a sort of surly good-nature he had given 
up his place at. the fire, yet contrived to engross both 
candles, by holding before them a newspaper, where he 
dwelt upon the article of stocks, till a bloody duel in 
Ireland induced communication, and enabled me to 
discover that, in spite of the importance of his air, 
credulity might be reckoned amongst his characteristics. 

The opposite comer of the fire had been, by general 
consent, given up to one of the London travellers, whose 
age and infirmities challenged regard, while his aspect 
awakened the most melting benevolence. Suppose an 
anchorite, sublimed by devotion and temperance from 
all human frailty, and you will see this interesting aged 
clergyman : so pale, so pure was his complexion, so 
slight his figure, though tall, that it seemed as if his soul 
was gradually divesting itself of the covering of mortality, 
that when the hour of separating it from the body came, 
hardly should the greedy grave claim aught of a being 
so ethereal ! ‘ Oh, what lessons of patience and sanc- 
tity couldst thou give,’ thought I, ‘ were it my fortune 
to find the key of thy heart T 

An officer in the middle of life occupied the next 
seat. Martial and athletic in his person, of a coun- 
ten^ce open and sensible, tanned, as it seemed, by 
severe service, his forehead only retained its whiteness ; 
yet that, with assimilating graceful manners, rendered 
him very prepossessing. 

That seven sensible people, for I include myself in 
that description, should tumble out of two stage-coaches, 
and be thrown together so oddly, was, in my opinion, 
an incident; and why not make it really one? I 
hastily advanced, and, turning my back to the fire, fixed 
the eyes of the whole company — ^not on my person, for 
that was noway singular — ^not, I would fain hope, upon 
my coat, which I had forgotten till that moment was 
threadbare : I had rather of the three imagine my 
assurance the object of general attention. However, no 
one spoke, and I was obliged to second my own motion. 

‘ Sir,* cried I to ’ the Englishman, who, by the time he 
had kept the paper, had certainly spelt its contents, ‘ do 
you find anything entertaining in that newspaper ?' 
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DR JOHN MOORE. scenes and episodes in the novel relieve the dis- 

^ 1 . a^eeable shades of a character constantly deepen- 

Dr John Moore, author of Zehtco and other ing in vice ; for Zeluco has no redeemino- trait to 
works, was born at Stirling in 1729. His father link him to our sympathy or forgiveness. Moore 
was one of the clergymen of that town, but died visited Scotland in the summer of 1786, and in 

in 1737, leaving seven children to the care of his the commencement of the following year, took a 

excellent widow. Mrs Moore removed to Glasgow, warm interest in the genius and fortunes of Burns 
where her relations resided, possessed of consider- It is to him that we owe the precious Autobiog-- 
able property. After the usual education at the raphy of the poet, one of the most interesting and 
university of Glasgow, John began the study of powerful sketches that ever was'written. In their 
medicine and sui^ery under Mr Gordon, a surgeon correspondence we see the colossal strength and 

Smollett had been lofty mind of the peasant-bard, even when placed 

^ nineteenth by the side of the accomplished and learned 

year, Moore accompanied the Duke of Argyll’s traveller and man of taste. ^In August i7q-> Dr 
repment abroad, and attended the military hospi- Moore accompanied the Earl of fauLrdale to 
^atMaestricht in the capacityof surgeon’s mate. Paris, and witnessed some of die earrexcesses of 
^ence he went to Flushing and Breda ; and on the the F rench Revolution. Of this tour he published 
termination of hostilities, he accompanied General ^ account, entitled A Jotcrnal duHn’r (^Residence 
Bradd^k to England, boon afterwards, he be- in France, from ihe beginning of August to the 
came household surgeon to the Earl of Albemarle, middle of Desember 1792, &c. ' The first volume of 
fte BnUsh ambas^^ at the court of Versailles, this work was published in 1793, and a second 
^ old master, Mr Gordon, now iwited him to in 1794. In 1795, Dr Moore,^\vishin<r to rive a 
^ome a partner m his business m Glasgow, and, retrospective detail of the circumstances which 
after two years r^idence m Pans, Moore accepted tended to hasten the Revolution, drev-np a care- 

many >;ears in telly digested narrative, entitled A View of ihe 
Causes and Progress of the French Revolution, in 
two volumes. This is a valuable work, and it has 
been pretty closely followed by Sir Walter Scott 
m ms animated and picturesque survey of the 
events preceding the career of Napoleon. In 
1790? Dr Moore produeed a second novel, Edmard: 
Varims Views of Human Nature, taken frotn Life 
and Manners, chief y m England As Zeluco was 
- model^ of villainy, Edward is a model of virtue. 

' 7 r ” -ng year, Moore fiirnished a life of 
s friend! Smollett for a collective edition of his 

last production, 
ordaunt .* Sketches ^ Life, Character, and 
miners tn Vanous Countries, mcluding the 
emoirs of a French Lady of Quality, In this 
>vel our author, following the example of Richard- 
n, and Smollett’s Hu 7 nHtry Clinker, threw his 
irrative into the form of letters, part being dated 
-imVo 'Tk I* continent, and part from England. A 

ice. i lie tone of languor and insipidity pervades the story 
«« is little of plot or incident to keep alive 

ter and I'nrJrTAnf xi ^ r;* Dr Moore died at Richmond on the 

and t W n”" of January 1802. A complete edition of his 

•empt with whiS^th^ published m seven volumes, with 

^ , abject Memoirs of his Life and Writino-s bv Dr Roh^rf 

Ifht- T^rnerTtZa of novcl of Zeluco is the most popular. Mr Dunloo 

ncont^lfd palsion^'^Tlic m preference to Fdward. The latte? 

comroiiea passion. The may boast of more variety of character, and is 


the invitation. He practised for 1 
Glasgow with great success. In 1772, "he was 
induced to accompany the young Duke of Hamil- 
ton to the continent, where they resided five years, 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy! 

Returning in 177S, Moore removed his family to 
London, and commenced physician in the metrop- 
olis. In 1779, he published A View of Society 
and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 

which was received with I a 1 v.xta 

general approbation. In 1781, appeared his View In the followin- 

of Society and Mamters m Italy; in 1785, Medical 

Sketches; and in 1786, his Zeluco: Various 
Views of Human Nature, taken from Life and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic. The object 
of this novel was to prove that, in spite of the 
gayest and most prosperous appearances, inward 
misery always accompanies vice. The hero of 
the only son of a noble family in 
bicily, spoiled by maternal indulgence, and at 

Jttgth nohng in every prodigality and ‘ 1__ 

idea of such a character was probably suggested and thpr^ 
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distinguished by judicious observation and witty 
remark, but it is deficient in the strong interest 
and forcible painting of the first novel. Zeluco’s 
murder of his child in a fit of frantic jealousy, and 
the discovery of the circumstance by means of the 
picture, is conceived with great originality, and 
has a striking effect It is the poetry of romance. 
The attachment between Laura and Carlostein is 
also described with tenderness and delicacy, with- 
out degenerating into German sentimentalism or 
immorality. Of the lighter sketches, the scenes 
between the two Scotchmen, Targe and Buchanan, 
are perhaps the best j and their duel about Queen 
Mary is an inimitable piece of national caricature. 
There is no great aiming at moral effect in Moore^s 
novels, unless it be in depicting the wretchedness 
of vice, and its tragic termination in the character 
of Zeluco, He was an observer rather than an 
inventor ; he noted more than he felt. The same 
powers of observation displayed in his novels, 
and his extensive acquaintance with mankind, 
rendered him an admirable chronicler of the 
striking scenes of the French Revolution. Nu- 
merous as are the works since published on this 
great event, the journals and r^arks of Dr Moore 
may still be read with pleasure and instruction. 
It may here be mentioned, that the distinguished 
Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna^ was the 
eldest son of the novelist. 

Dispute and Dud between the Two Scotch Servants in 
ltaly,~-^From*' Zducom 

Duncan Targe, a hot Highlander,, who had been out in the 
Forty-five, and George Buchanan, bom and educated among the 
Whigs of the west of Scotland, both serving-men in Italy, meet 
and dine together during the absence of their masters. After 
dinner, and 3ie bottle having circulated freely, they disagree as 
to politics. Targe being a keen Jacobite, and the other a stanch 
Whig. 

Buchanan filled a bumper, and gave for the toast, 

* The Land of Cakes ! * 

This immediately dispersed the cloud which began to 
gather on the other^s brow. 

Targe drank the toast with enthusiasm, saying : ^ May 
the Almighty pour his blessings on every hill and valley 
in it ! That is the worst wish, Mr Buchanan, that I shall 
ever wish to that land.’ 

* It would delight your heart to behold the flourishing 
condition it is now in,’ replied Buchanan j ‘ it was fast 
improving when I left it, and I have been credibly 
informed since that it is now a perfect garden.’ 

‘ I am very happy to hear iv said Targe. ^ 

‘ Indeed,’ added Buchanan, ‘ it has been in a state of 
rapid improvement ever since the Union.* 

‘ Confound the Union I’ cried Targe ; ‘ it would have 
improved much faster without it.’ ^ ^ ; 

‘ I am not quite clear on that point, Mr Targe,’ said 
Buchanan. 

‘Depend upon it,’ replied Targe, ‘the Union was the 
worst treaty that Scotland ever made.’ 

‘ I shall admit,’ said Buchanan, ‘ that she might have | 
made a better ; but, bad as it is, our country reaps some j 
advantage from it* 

‘ All the advantages are on the side of England.’ 

‘ What do you think, Mr Targe,’ said Buchanan, ‘of 
the increase of trade since the Union, and the riches 
which have flowed into the Lowlands of Scotland from 
that quarter ?’ 

* Think ! * cried Targe ; ‘ why, I think they have done 
a great deal of mischief to the Lowlands of Scotland.’ 

; ‘ How so, my good, friend ?’ said Buchanan. 

‘By spreading luxury among the inhabitants, the 
never-failing forerunner of effeminacy of manners. 
Why, I was assured,’ continued Targe, ‘by Sergeant 
Lewis Macneil, a Highland gentleman in the Prussian 


service, that the Lowlanders, in some parts of Scotland, 
are now very little better than so many English.’ 

‘O fie 1’ cried Buchanan j ‘ things are not' come to 
that pass as yet, Mr Targe ; your friend the sergeant 
assuredly exaggerates.’ 

‘I hope he does,’ replied Targe. ‘But you must 
acknowledge,’ continued he, * that, by the Union, Scot- 
land has lost her existence as an independent state ; hei 
name is swallowed up in that of England. Only read 
the English newspapers ; they mention England, as if it 
were the name of the whole island. They talk of the 
English army, the English fleet, the English everything. 

They never mention Scotland, except when one of our 
countrymen happens to get an office under government; 
we are then told, with some stale gibe, that the person J 

is a Scotchman ; or, which happens still more rarely, 
when any of them are condemned to die at Tyburn, j 

pi^icular care is taken to inform the public that the ' 

criminal is originally from Scotland! But if fifty [ 

Englishmen get places, or are hanged, in one yeai*, no [ 

remarks are made.’ | 

‘.No,’ said Buchanan ; ‘ in that case it is passed over 
as a thing of course,’ 

The conversation then taking another turn, Targe, 
who was a great genealogist, descanted on the antiquity 
of certain gentlemen’s families in the Highlands ; which, 
he asserted, were far more honourable than most of the 
noble families either in Scotland or England. ‘ Is it 
not shameful,’ added he, ‘ that a parcel of mushroom j 

lords, mere sprouts from the dunghills of law or com- 
merce, the grandsons of grocers and attorneys, should 
take the pass of gentlemen of the oldest families in f 
Europe?’ i 

‘."why, as for that matter,’ replied Buchanan, ‘ pro- ? 
vided the grandsons of grocers or attorneys are deserving «i 
citizens, I do not; perceive why they should be excluded 
from the king’s fiivour more than other men.’ 

* But some of them never drew a sword in defence of ( 
either their king or country,’ rejoined Targe. 

‘Assuredly,’ said Buchanan, ‘men may deserve | 
honour and pre-eminence by other means than by | 
drawing their swords.’ . t 

He then instances his celebrated namesake, Oeorffe Buchanan, J 

whom he praises warmly as having been the best Latin scholar £ 

in Europe ; while T^e upbraids him for want of honesty. i' 

‘In what did he ever shew any want of honesty?’ 
said Buchanan. I 

‘In calumniating and endeavoltring to blacken the I 
reputation of his rightful sovereign, Mary, Queen of r 
Scots,’ replied Targe, ‘ the. most beautiful and accom- 
plished princess that ever sat on a throne.’ ^ 

‘I have nothing to say either against her beauty or ; 

her accomplishments,’ resumed Buchanan ; ‘ but surely, | 

Mr Targe, you must acknowledge that she was a ?’ 

‘ Have a care what you say, sir 1’ interrupted Targe ; 

‘ I ’ll permit no man that ever wore breeches to speak 
disrespectfully of that unfortunate queen !’ 

* No man that ever wore either breeches or a philabeg,’ 

replied Buchanan, ‘shall prevent me from speaking the ■ 
truth when I see occasion 1’ ... I 

‘Speak as much truth as you please, sir,’ rejoined ; 
Targe ; ‘ but I declare that no man shall calumniate th^ ^ 
memory of that beautiful and unfortunate princess in my 
presence while I can wield a claymore.’ 

* If you should wield fifty claymores, you cannot deny 

that she was a Papist ! ’ said Buchanan. ; 

‘Well, sir,’ cried Targe, * what then ? She was, like 
other people, of the religion in which she was bred.’ J 

‘ I do not know where you may have been bred, Mr i 

Targe,’ said Buchanan ; ‘ for aught I know, you may be £ 

an adherent to the worship of the scarlet lady yourself. ^ 

Unless that is the case, you ought not to interest yourself { 
in the reputation of Mary, Queen of Scots.’ 

‘I fear you are too nearly related to the false 
slanderer whose name you bear I ’ said^ Taige. 

‘ I glory in the name ; and should think myself greatly 
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obliged to any man wbo could prove my relation to the Buchanan to rise. Buchanan no 

great George Buchanan!’ cried the other, answer : but when he saw Targe the otyIT® 

‘‘He was nothing but a disloyal calumniator,’ cried to stop the blood which flowed from his wounHt ^ 
Targe, ‘who attempted to support felsehoods by foigeriesi said : ‘I must acknowledge. Mr Tatse that vmTtS- 
which, I thank Heaven, are now fully detected ! ’ Hke a gentleman.’ ^ ‘ 

‘ You are thankful for a very small mercy,’ resumed After the bleeding was in some degree diminished h, 
Buch^ ; ‘but smceym provoke metoit,I wiU teIl the dry lint which^the groom, who^as an 
you, m plain Enghrii, that your bonny Queen Mary farrier, applied to the wounds, they assistedhim to w! 
the strumpet of Bothwell, and the murderer of her ^amber, Tnd then the groom rode^^ljto to Mr 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence, than more paW^*^ proposk^sen&rfOT 

if separated Bucha^ then saS that iie surgeon’s^^iLte bl^^p 

mth difficulty by Mr N— s ^oom, who was in the to one, of the ships of the Bri^h squadron 
adj— chamber, and had heard the ^ercahon. the bay, was, he fclieved, on shore, and S he ^ “ 

“ I insust on vour mvinprine sah.«:fAr!hnTi. nr rAf-rarfmvr - 1 > , iie was a 


Scouandl medTar^ ^ s footmen went immediately for him Ha 

< retoctang what I have said, replied Buchanan, returned soon after, saying that the surgeon’s mate wac 

^that IS no habit of mine j but with regard to ^ving not at his lodging, nor exiected for some 

LTmaf surgeon.’ contrived tte 

^^^4 ^i“f trusfoTl^cir^ri I 

to ^ your hour, and I will meet you to^rrow .^^He « 

. ‘'W^ not duecay?’ cried Targe : ‘there is nobodv tb!v“ who, 




should have chosen to have sktled some things ‘but neitheJ^LenchSn Lr SpSisCf? iaU Te J 
idirectiy, said Buchanan. ^ 


The groom interposed, and endeavoured to reconcile I am cLlihlv ^ 

the two ^r^ed Scots, but without success. Buchanan said Thomas/ > m mos parts of the w;orld,‘ 

private spot in the ^den^^Th^gi^m nexMiiedto ting^shS^fo^Tf/^^”V Buchanan, ‘are dis- 

^ the S gen^wef foo‘to ^ ^ 

a^at the price of a mare. T® opportunity to know any- 

/ButourquarreysaidTarg^^isaboutthereputation f^ irtain ^ 

ofajueen.^ ^ ^ r sprung from very respectable 

groom, ‘makes a ?s not likH v t W v 

difierencse/ ' ^ a is not likely that his father’s son will be deficient in 

Buchanan un^eathed his swoid profession to wWch he was bred.’ 


Buchanan unsheathed his sword. 

ready, sir r cried Taige. 

k. said Buchanan ; ‘and 

he Lord Imj with th^ rinhf ^ 


the Lord be with the righteous.' 
‘Amen 1’ aied Targe ; and i 


the conflict began. 


_ . f.A*AW** **v» TfC4r^ Ik/XVM.# 

to r.7 would be stm less likely had the son been bred 
to preaching!’ said Targe. 

‘pat is true,’ repUed Buchanan; ‘bnt I have no 
doubt of the-young man’s skill : he seems to be a very 


time. Atl^l^,SitofeSSBnfl'®°’“.® 
h^ mve ^ sadden^ a se^ wound in the thSf^ * 

^ *-i4 


2^, to be paid for“^7oubte as wR 

‘Assuredly,’ said Buchanan; ‘but it was always a 

maxim with me, and shall be to my dying day, that we 
should mw nnr * ^ iiidl we 


*X am tit the senm opinion I was V cri«i BnAhesn.**. majam mth me, and shall be to my (Ijdng da 

s.stfe.’as’sns 

*S‘Frrr’“™ " 

the cwnbat Bnt this second wound That MocMded from a difference in rw 


and the blood flowing with profusionimb hi. ZT ^ 7 ’ Buchanan, ‘in which the best of 

ho amid no to see &tmctrS^obSS ‘‘.“is»>’derstanding; but tot 

flounA im sword at random, ilthout^nf ^ f LZ “ ^ ^d he is a Tory, I hopS we are both 
the movements of his adveisary, wlm Kf. ^ men ; and as he, behaved generously when my 

with he^ master of his sw^and ®“uple in saying that 

eflbrt thrwto to the Eroundi anA f “ “fT,®” sP?ke“ disiespectfoUy ^ anv 




The elegance and 
ers were irresistible 
led by prejudice or 


how hands of a Judge/ said Buchanan, 
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< who can neither be seduced by fair appearances, nor 
imposed on by forgeries and fraud.’ 

• ‘ She is so, Mr Buchanan,’ replied Targe ; ‘ and her 
rival and accusers are in the hands of the same Judge.’ 

* We had best leave them all to His justice and 
mercy, then, and say no more on the subject,’ added 
Buchanan | ‘ for if Queen Mary’s conduct on earth was 
what you believe it was, "she wUl receive her reward in 
heaven, where her actions and sufferings are recorded.* 

‘One thing more I will say,’ rejoined Targe, ‘and 
that is only to ask of you whether it is probable that 
a woman whose conscience was loaded with crimes 
imputed to. her could have closed the varied scene of 
her life, and have met death with such serene and 
digmfied courage, as Mary did?’ 

‘I always admired that last awful scene,’ replied 
Buchanan, who was melted by the recollection of 
Mary’s behaviour on the scaffold; ‘and I will freely 
acknowledge that the most innocent person that ever 
lived, or the greatest hero recorded in history, could 
not face death with greater composure than the queen 
of Scotland : she supported the dignity of a queen 
while she displayed the meekness of a Oiristian,’ 

' ‘ I am exceedingly sorry, my dear friend, for the 
misunderstanding that happened between .us I’ said 
Targe affectionately, and holding forth his hand in 
token of reconciliation : ‘ and I am now willing to 
. believe that your .friend, Mr George Buchanan, was a . 
very great poet, and understood Latin as well as any 
man alive !’ Here ’ the two friends shook hands with 
the utmost cordiality, 

MRS INCHBALB. 

Of this remarkable woman many particulars 
are related in the Life of Godwin^ 1876, by 
Mr C. Kegan Paul. Mrs Shelley (Godwin’s 
daughter) says of her : ' Living in mean lodgings, 
dressed with an economy allied to penury, 
without connections, and alone, her beauty, her 
talents, and the charm of her manners gave 
her entrance into a delightful circle of society. 
Apt to fall in love, and desirous to marry, she 
continued single, because the men who loved and 
admired her were too worldly to take an actress 
and a poor author, however lovely and charming, 
fpr a wife. Her life was thus spent in an inter- 
change of hardship and amusement, privation and 
luxury. Her character partook of the same con- 
trast: fond of pleasure, she was prudent in her 
conduct; penurious in her personal expenditure, 
she was generous to others. Vain of her beauty, 
we are told that the gown she wore was not worth 
a shilling, it was so coarse and shabby.* Very 
susceptible to the softer feelings, she could yet 
gu^d herself against passion ; and though she 
; ihight have been called a flirt, her character was 
; i&impeached. I have heard that a rival beauty 
of her day pettishly complained that when Mrs 
Inchbald came into a room, and sat in a chair 
in the middle of it, as was her wont, every man ' 
gathered round it, and it was vain for any other 
woman to attempt to gain attention. Godwin 
• could not fail to admire her ; she became and con- 
tinued to be a favourite. Her talents, her beauty, 
her manners were all delightful to him. He used 
to describe her as a piquante mixture between a 
lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan 
declared she was the only authoress whose society 
pleased him.’ As a dramatist, Mrs Inchbald 
attained deserved celebrity by her novels, A 
Simple Story ^ in four volumes, published in 1791, 
and Nature and Arty two volumes, 1796. As this 
lady affected plainness and precision in style, and 


aimed at drawing sketches from nature, she prob- 
ably designated her first novel simphy without 
duly considering that the plot is intricate and 
involved, and that some of her characters belong 
to the ranks of the aristocracy ; notwithstanding 
the disadvantage attending a double plot, the 
interest is well sustained. The authoresses know- 
ledge of dramatic rules and effect may be seen in 
the skilful grouping of her personages, and in the 
liveliness of the dialogue. Her second work is 
much simpler and coarser in texture ; and few 
readers can feel aught but mortification and dis- 
appointment at the ddnouemeni of the tale, wherein 
the pure and noble-minded Henry, after the rich 
promise of his youth and his intellectual culture, 
finally settles down with his father to ' cheerful 
labour in fishing, or the tending of a garden, the 
produce of which they carry to the next market- 
town/ 

Mr Rogers, in the notes to his poem of Human 
Lifey (Quotes, as from ‘an excellent writer,^ the 
following sentence from Mrs Jnchbald^s Nature 
and Art: 

Estimates of Happiness, 

Some persons, I know, estimate happiness by fipe 
houses, gardens, and parks—others by pictures, horses, 
money, and various things wholly remote frouu their own 
species ; but when I wish to ascertain the real felicity 
of any rational man, I always inquire whom he has to f 
love. If I find he h^ nobody, or does not love those he ' 
has — e^en in the midst of all his profusion, of fineiy and 
grandeur, I pronounce him a being deep in adversity. 

The fudge and the Victim, — From ^Nature and Art/ 

The day at length is come on which Agnes shall have 
a sight of her beloved WiUiam ! She who has watched 
for hours near his door, to procure a glimpse of him 
going out or returning home ; who has walked miles to 
see his chariot pass ; she now will behold him, and he 
will see her, by command of the laws of his coimtry. 
Those laws, wmch will deal with rigour towards her,; 
are in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time of the assizes at the county town in which 
she is imprisoned is arrived~the prisoners are demanded 
at the shire-hall — the jail-doors are opened — they go 
in sad procession. The trumpet sounds — ^it speaks the 
arrival of the judge, and that judge is William, 

The day previous to her trial, Agnes had read, in the 
printed cmendar of the prisoners, his name as the learned 
judge before whom she was to appear. For a moment 
she forgot her perilous state in the excess of joy which 
the still unconquerable love she bore to him permitted . 
her to taste, even on the brink of the grave I After- 
reflection. made her check those worldly transports, as 
unfit for the present solemn occasion. But, alas ! to her, • 
earth and William were so closely united, that till she 
forsook the one, she could never cease to think, without 
the contending passions of hope, of fear, of lov^ oi 
shame, mid of despair, on the other. 

Now fear took .the place of her first immoderate joy ; 
she feared that, although much changed in person since 
he had seen her, and her real name now added, to many 
an alias — yet she feared that some well-known glance of 
the eye, turn of the action, or accent of speech, might 
recall her to his remembrance ; and at that idea, shame 
overcame all her other sensations~for still she retained 
pride, in respect to his opinion, to wish him not to know 
Agnes was that wretch she felt she was ! Once a ray of 
hope beamed on her, that if he knew her — if he recog- 
nised her—'he might possibly befriend her cause ; and 
life bestowed through William’s friendship seemed a 
precious object ! But, again, that rigorous honour she 
had often heard him boast, that firmness to- his word, of 
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! uttered, William delivered the final speech ending with 
‘Dead, dead, dead.* She fainted as he closed the 
period, and was carried back to prison in a swoon 5 wlule 
he adjourned the court to go to dinner. 

If, unaffected by the scene he had witnessed, William 
sat down to dinner with an appetite, let not the reader 
conceive that the most distant suspicion had struck his 
mind of his ever having seen, much less familiarly 
known, the poor offender whom he had just condemned. 
Still, this forgetfulness did not proceed from the want 
of memory for Agnes. In every peevish or heavy hour 
passed with his wife, he was sure to think of her 5 yet 
it was self-love, rather than love of her, that gave rise 
to these thoughts. He felt the lack of female sympathy 
and tenderness to soften the fatigue of studious labour, 
to soothe a sullen, a morose disposition— he felt he 


which she had fatal experience, taught her to know he 
would not, for any improper compassion, any unmanly 
■weakness, forfeit his oath of impartial justice. 

In meditations such as these she passed the sleepless 
night 

When, in the morning, she was brought to the bar, 
and her guilty hand held up before the righteous judg- 
ment-seat of William, imagination could not form two 
figures, or two situations more incompatible with the 
existence of former familiarity than the judge and the 
culprit ; and yet, these very persons had passed together 
the most blissful moments that either ever tasted I 
Those hours of tender dalliance w^ere now present to 
her mind — his thoughts were more nobly employed in 
his high office ; nor could the haggard face, hollow eye, 
desponding countenance, and meagre person of the poor 
prisoner, once call to his memory, though her name was 
uttered among a list of others which she had assumed, 
his former youthful, lovely Agnes ! 

She heard herself arraigned, with trembling limbs 
and downcast looks, and many witnesses had appeared 
against her, before she ventured to lift her eyes up to 
her awful judge ; she then gave one fearful glance, and 
discovered William, unpitying but beloved William, in 
every feature I It was a face she had been used to look 
on with delight, and a kind of absent smile of gladness 
now beamed on her poor wan visage. 

.When every witness on the part of the proseoitor had 
been examined, the judge addressed himself to her: 

‘What defence have you to make?* It was William 

spoke to Agnes The sound was sweet ; the voice was There are servants that vriU serve e'very' one'more'Se^I 
imld, soft, compassionate, encourapng. It almost fully than their masters, there are men who wiU dis- 
w-ii“ ^ 1 , ?"ch a voice as tribute money liberally to all except their creditors ; and 

when William last addres^ her ; when he left her there are wives who will love all mankind better than 
pregnant, vowing never to see or speak to their own husbands. Dufy is a familiar word which 

f n “P°v ordinary mind ; and as ordinary 

word for ever. She did not call to mmd t^t this gentle- minds make a vast majority, we have acts of eenerositv 
was the effect of practice, the art of his occupation j self-denial, and honesty, where smaller pains would 
which, at tmesis but a ropy, by the unfeeling, of the constitute greater virtues. Had WiUiam followed the 
beiwolent brethren of the bench. In the present judge, common dictates of charity, had he adopted private pitv 
teMOT^ was not design^ for consolation of the instead of pubUc munificence, had he cast ra eve ^ 
cu^t, but for the approbation of the auditors. home before he sought abroad for objects of companion 

1 ^ spectators, Agnes, by your side when Agnes had been preserved from an ignominious death’ 

th«e had, the awful William and he had been preserved {Tom—remorst, the tortures 
wo^ h^e awed to marks of pity. of which he for the first time proved 1 

Sturm^ encl^tment of that well-known printed sheet of paper, accidentally thrown in his wav 

all vital power seemed suspended. Again he put the condemned her to die. 
question, and with these additional sentences, tenderly 

and emphatically deUvered : ‘ RecoUect yourself ; have ’ManA lo, 

he asked her, in the same forcible but benevolent tone ; ‘Aimes Primrose wa<; bnm * • .t. 

* Have you no one to speak to vour character?^ Th* ^ r a u bom of honest parents, in the 

prisoned answered: A^^^nT^rof ^ S ^t ttSe of bt 

Mowed this reply, for she called to mind by whom hS * village and. county] ; ‘ but 

character had fil^t been blasted. ^ fob 7b ®®^"°“S 

He summed up the evidence, and every time he wa. wb.Vb“ ^li^i of virtue, and took to bad 

obliged to press hard upon the proofs aminst W TS whch i^tiUrf into her young heart all their 

ahrS. an/seemed to laggS wKeTX eM 

writhed under the wdghtSfhis nnnute ^ death rM be a warning to aU' 

than firan the prospect of a shameful d^4 ^TiS^ they listen to the 

consulted but a few Minutes : the verdicTwa. ‘ comtship of young men, especially of those 

She heard it with romposuS.’ Sm tbTJw"^ ^ ’/“J “If '^®®®f™- 

flie &tal velvet on his head, and rose to nronoun^^ said Agnes freely forgives all persons who have 

fetal 8«aitence, she started with atod ^o7 i “ ?''®^ ^®’^ sorrow, from the young 

nMon, retreated a step or two back, and liftiiw un^hw ?b°“ ^ f “"y" f°““^ 

hands, with a scr^un exclaimed : ‘ Ob not fr^ vnu !» ^ who condemned her to death. 

The piercmg shriek which accompaided these word*; ackimwl^ges the justice of her sentence, 

prevented their being heard by part of the ^pect of her crime for which she suffers, 

and tihosc who heard them though little of their mean^ has oth^ heinous sins of which she 

ing,more than that they expr^ h^ of S" ^ espe^ly that of once attempting 
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oveiiaken her, to wMcIi she is patiently resigned, and I Drefixed an 

departs in peace and charity with all the world, prkyine He W dfwS f memoir. 

the Lord to have mercy on her parting soul/ rnh eld her defective narratives or plots, but 

^ ** considers her characters to be conceived with 

POSTSCRIPT TO THE CONPESSIO.V. tfuth and forcc, though none bears the stamp of 

*So great was this unhappy woman's terror of death actual novelty. He adds: ^She is uniformly happy 
and the awful judgment that was to follow, that when in supplying them with language fitted to their 
sentence^ was pronounced upon her she fell into a station in life ; nor are there many diaIo<yLies to 
swoon, from that mto convulsions, fmm which she be found which are at once so entertaininer and 
never entirely recovered, but was delirious to the time approach so nearly to truth and vpnhtxr ^ 
of her execution, except that short interval in which to trum and leality. 

she made her confession to the clergyman who attended 

her. She has left one child, a youth almost sixteen, ANN RADCLIFFE, 

who has never forsaken his mother during all the time muq P i, i 7 • 

of her imprisonment, but waited on her with true filial x RadCLIFFE— who may be denomin- 


of her imprisonment, but waited on her with true filial c 1 may be denomin- 

duty ; and no sooner was her final sentence passed oalvator Rosa of British novelists — was 

than he began to droop, and now lies dangerously ill London, of respectable parents, on the 

near the prison from which she is released by death. of July 1764 - Her maiden name was Ward. 
During the loss of her senses, the said Agnes Primrose twenty-third year she married Mr William 

raved continually of her child ; and, asking for pen, i^adcliffe, a student of law, but who afterwards 
ink, and paper, wrote an incoherent petition to the became the editor and proprietor of a weekly 
judge, recommending the youth to his protection and paper, the English Chro 7 iicle. Two years after 
mercy; but notwithstanding this insanity, she behaved her marriage, in 1789 , Mrs Radcliffe published 
with composure and resignation when the fatal morning her first novel, The Castles of Aihlin and Dun- 
arrived m which she was to be launched into eternity. bav 7 te. the scene of whirh laid In 

She prayed devoutly during the last hour, and seemed S’ the and riii. .V .iT f 

to have her whole mind fixed on the world to which she the remote and warhke times of the feudal 

was going. A crowd of spectators followed her to the the°Ii^wpl^and"^fac indication of 

fatal spot, most of whom returned weeping at the recol- ^ power and mscmation which the authoress 


laiai spoi, mosi 01 wnom returned weeping at the recol- 
lection of the fervency with w’hich she prayed, and the 


afterwards evinced. She had made 


no attempt to 


impression which her dreadful state seemed to make national manners or historical events — in 

upon her.* which, indeed, she never excelled — and the plot 

No sooner had the name of ' Anfield ’ struck William, 

than a thousand reflections and remembrances flashed year, was more successful. The 

on his mind to give him full conviction who it ivas he attracted attention by its i*oman- 

had judged and sentenced. He recollected the sad numerous advptures, and the copious 

remains of Agnes, such as he once had known her ; descriptions of scenery it contained. These were 
and now he wondered how his thoughts could have been depicted with the glow and richness of a poetical 
absent from an object so pitiable, so worthy of his fancy. ^ Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and even 
attention, as not to give him even suspicion who she Walpole,* says Sir Walter Scott, ‘though writing 
was, either from her name or from her person, during upon an imaginative subject, are decidedly prose 
the whole trial. But wonder, astonishment, horror, authors. Mrs Radcliffe has a title to be considered 


and every other sensation was absorbed by- 


as the first poetess of romantic fiction ; that is, if 


It wounded, it stabbed, it rent his hard heart as it actual rhythm shall not be deemed essential to 

on his firm mfle.x- poetry.’* Actual rhythm was also at the com- 
iple mind as it would on a iieak. and pliant brain I j ci. 1 . 

Spirit of Agnes ! look down, and behold all your accomplished authoress. She has 

wrongs revenged I William feels~-/vwi7;'jc’. 


i Av/wiv uuvvii, uuu ucuulu uu Yuur : X j • * . r t . 

wrongs revenged I William feels-;vwt 7 ;'.rc’. mterspersed various copies of verses throughout 

her works, but they are less truly poetical than her 

CHA.RLOTTF prosc. They have great sameness of style and 

criAKLUiiE bMiin. ^ introduced 

The novels of Mrs Charlotte Smith aimed in scenes already too protracted with description 
more at delineating affections than manners, or sentiment. In 1791 appeared The Romance of 
and they all evinced superior merit. The first, the Forest^ exhibiting the powers of the novelist 
E7n7neli7te^ published in 1788 , had an extensive in full maturity. To her wonderful talent in pro- 
sale. Eihelmde ( 1789 ) and Celestina ( 1791 ) were ducing scenes of mystery and surprise, aided by 
also recei%^ed with favour and approbation. These external phenomena and strik'ing description, she 
were followed by Des7no7id (i79-)> Old now added the powerful delineation of passion* 

English Manor-house ( 1793 ), The Wanderbtgs of Her painting of the.character of La Motte, hurried 
Warwick^ The Ba7iishedMa7t^Montalberf March- on by an evil counsellor, amidst broken resolu- 
motit^ The Yoimg Philosopher ( 1798 ), &c. She tions and efforts at recall, to the most dark and 
^vrote also Rural Walks, and other works. Her deliberate guilt and cruelty, approaches in some 
best is The Old English Ma/tor-house, in which respects to the genius of Godwin. Delineation 
her descriptive powers are found united to an of character, however, was not the forte of Mrs 
interesting plot and well-suStained dra/naiis per- Radcliffe : her strength lay in description and in 
so7t^. She took a peculiar pleasure in carica- the interest of her narrative. Like the great 
taring lawyers, having herself suffered deeply painter with whom she has been compared, she 
from the ‘law’s delay ;* and as her husband had loved to sport with the romantic and the terrible 
ruined himself and family by foolish schemes and 

projects, she is supposed to have drawn him in * This honour more properly belongs to Sir Philip Sidney; 
the projector who hoped to make a fortune by and does not even John Uunyan demand a share of it? la 
rmnnrintr Kic- I Ci*. ^^oiallctt s novels there are many poetical concepttons and de- 

Unn^ bis estate with old wigs . Sir Vv alter soriptions. Indeed, on this point Sir Walter partly contradicts 
Scott, ‘ in acknowledgment of many pleasant himself, for he elsewhere states that Smollett expended in his 
hours deriveri frnm tKp> •n^mcal nf Mr«: novels many of the. ingredients both of grave and humorous 

“ r ,“5", “ poetry. Mrs RaddliTc gave a greater prominence to poetical 

works, ^mcludod her m his British Novelists, and description than any of her preOecessorx 


novels many of the, ingredients both of grave and humorous 
poetry. Mrs Radcliffe gave a greater prominence to poetical 
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■with the striking imagery of the mount^-forest 


English Travdlers visit a Neapolitan Church* 

Within the shade of the portico, a person with folded 
arms, and eyes directed towards the ground, was pacing 
behind the pillars the whole extent of the pavement, 
and was apparently so engaged by his own thoughts 
as not to observe that strangers were approaching. He 


and the lake— the obscure solitude— the cloud ana 
the storm— wild banditti— ruined castles— and with 
those half-discovered glimpses or visionary shadows 
of the invisible world which seem at times to cross 
our path, and which still haunt and thrill the im- 
ao-ination. This peculiar faculty was more strongly 
evinced in Mrs Radcliffe’s next romance, The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, published in 1794, which 
was the most popular of her performances, and is 
justly considered her best Mrs Barbauld seems 
to prefer TJie Romance of the Forest as more .com- 
plete in character and story ; but in this opinion 
few will concur : it wants the sublimity and bold- 
ness of the later work. The interest, as Scott 
remarks, * is of a more agitating and tremendous 
nature, the scenery of a wilder and more terrific 
description, the characters distinguished by fiercer 
and more gigantic features. Montoni, a lofty- 
souled desperado and captain of condottieri, stands 
beside La Motte and his marquis like one of 
Milton's fiends beside a witch’s familiar. Adeline 
is confined within a ruined manor-house, but her 
sister-heroine, Emily, is imprisoned in a huge 
castle like those of feudal times ; the one is 
attacked and defended by bands of armed banditti, 
the other only threatened by constables and thief- 
takers. The scale of the landscape is equally 
different ; the quiet and limited woodland scenery 
of the one work forming a contrast with the 
splendid and high-wrought descriptions of Italian 
mountain grandeur which occur in the other,’ This 
parallel applies very strikingly to the critic’s 
poems, the Lay and Marmion* The latter, like 


that opened into the church, and disappeared. 

There was something too extraordinary in the figure 
of this man, and too singular in his conduct, to pass 
unnoticed by the visitors. He was of a tad thin figure, 
bending forward from the shoulders j of a sallow com- 
plexion and harsh features, and had an eye which, as It 
looked up from the cloak that muffled the lower part of 
his countenance, was expressive of uncommon ferocity. 

The travellers, on entering the church, looked round 
for the stranger who had passed thither before them, 
but he was nowhere to be seen; and through all the 
shade of the long aisles only one other person appeared. 
This was a friar of the adjoining convent, who some- 
times pointed out to strangers the objects in the church 
which were most worthy of rattention, and who now, 
with this design, approached the party that had ju^ 
entered. 

Wben the party had viewed the different shrines, and 
whatever had been judged worthy of observation, and 
were returning through an obscure aisle towards the 
portico, they perceived the perscSh who had appeared 
upon the steps passing towams a confessional on the 
left, and as he entered it, one of th^ party pointed him 
out to the friar, send inquired who he was. The friar, 
turning to Took after him, did not immediately reply; 
, but on the question being repeated, he incHned his 
head, as in a kind of obeisant^ and calmly replies 
* He is an assassin.’ 

* An assassin I ’ exclaimed one of the Englbhmen ; 
^an assassin, and at liberty?’ 

An Italian gentleman who was of the party smiled 
at the astonishment of his friend. 

*He has sought sanctuary here,’ replied the friar; 
‘ within these walls he may not be hurt.’ 

‘Do your altars, then, protect a murderer?’ said the 
Englishman. 

‘ He could find shelter nowhere else,’ answered the 
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^lace^ because some very extraordinary circumstances 
belong to it® 

* * What are they ? ’ said the Englishm'm 

*It is now several yeaars since the confes^on which 
IS connected with them was made at that very con- 
Sessional,® added the Italian; ‘the view of it,, and the' 
sight of the assassin, with your surprise at the liberty 
which is alowed him, led me to a recollection ^ of the 
story^ ' When you return to the hotel, I will’ communicate 
it to . you, If you have no pleasanter mode of engaging 
jour time/ 

■‘After: I have taken another view of this solemn ■ 
^Idce/ replied; the Englishman, ‘and particularly of 
the confessional you have pointed to my notice.’ 

While the Englishman glanced his eye over the high 
.'loofs and along the solemn perspective*, of the Santa del 
Pianto, he perceived the figure of the assassin stealing 
from the confessional across the choir, and, shocked on 
again beholding him, he turned his eyes, and hastily 
quitted the church. 

The friends then separated, and the Englishman, soon 
after returning to his hotel, received the volume. He 
aead as follows. 


After such an introduction, who could fail to 
continue the perusal of the story ? Scott has said 
that one of the fine scenes in The ItaUan^whtie 
Schedoni, the monk— an admirably drawn char- 
acter*— is ‘in the act of raising his arm to murder 
his sleeping victim, and discovers her to be his 
own child, is of a new, grand, and powerful char- 
acter; and the horrors of the wretch who, on the 
brink of murder, has just escaped from com- 
mitting a crime of yet more exaggerated horror, 
constitute the strongest painting which has been 
produced by Mrs Radcliffe’s pencil, and form 
a crisis well fitted to be actually embodied on 
-canvas by some great master.’ Most of this 
lad/s novels abound in pictures and situations as 
striking and as well grouped as those of the artist 
and melodramatist The latter years of Mrs 
Radclifie were spent in retirement, partly induced 
by ill health. She had for a long period been 
afflicted with spasmodic asthma, and an attack 
proved fatal to her on the yth of February 1823. 
She died in London, and was interred in a vault 
of the chapel-of-ease at Bayswater, belonging to 
St Geoige’s, Hanover Square. A posthumous 
romance by Mrs Radcliffe, entitled Gaston de 
Blondeville^ was published under the editorial 
superintendence of Seijeant Tsdfourd; and her 
Poems were collected and published in 1834. 

The success which crowned Mrs Radcliffe’s 
Tomances led several writers to copy her peculiar 
manner, but none approached to the original 
cither in art or genius. The style of which she 
may be considered the founder is powerfully 
attractive, and few are able to resist the fascina- 
tions of her narrative ; but that style is obviously 
a secondary one. To delineate character in the 
many-coloured changes of life, to invent natural, 
lively, and witty dialogues and situations, and to 
•combine the whole, as in Tom Jones^ in a regular 
progressive story, complete in all its parts, is a 
greater intellectual effort than to construct a 
romantic plot where the author is not confined 
to probability or to the manners and institutions 
of any particular time or country. When 3 cott 
transports us back to early times and to Scotidsh 
life and character, we feel he is embodying his- 
tory, animating its records with his powerful im- 
agmation, and introducing us to actual scenes and 
Ipersons such as once existed His portraits are 


not of one, but of various classes. There is none 
of this realiQr about Mrs Radcliffe’s creations. 
Her scenes of mystery and gloom will not bear 
the light of sober investigation. Deeply as they 
affect the imagination at the time, after they have 
been once unfolded before the reader, they break - 
up like dreams in his recollection. The remem- 
brance of them is confused, though pleasant, and 
we have no desire to return to what enchanted us, 
unless it be for some passages of pure description. 
The want of moral interest and of character and 
dialogue, natural and truthful, is the cause of this 
evanescence of feeling. When the story is un- 
ravelled, Ihe great charm is over — the talisman 
ceases to operate when we know the materials of 
which it is composed 

Mrs Radcliffe restricted her genius by an arbi- 
trary rule of composition : she made the whole of 
her mysterious circumstances resolve into natural 
causes. The seemingly supernatura! agencies are 
explained to be palpable and real : every mystery 
is cleared up, and often by means very trifling or 
disproportioned to the end. In one sense, this 
restriction increases our admiration of the writer, 
as evincing, in general, the marvellous ingenuity 
with ^ which she prepares, invents, and arranges 
the incidents for immediate effect as well as 
subsequent explanation. Every feature in the 
surrounding landscape or objects described — 
every subordinate circumstance in the scenes how- 
ever minute is so disposed as to deepen the im- 
pression and keep alive curiosity. This prelude, 
as Mrs Barbauld has remarked, ‘ like the tuning, 
of an instrument by a skilful hand, has the effect 
of producing at once in the mind a tone of feeling 
correspondent to the^ future story.’ No writer has 
excelled, and few have approached, Mrs Radcliffe. 
in this peculiar province. A higher genius, how- 
ever, would have boldly seized upon supernatural 
agency as a proper element of romance. Mrs 
i^dcliffe had never been in Italy when she 
wrote The Mysteries of Udolpho^ yet her paintings 
of Italian scenery, and of the mountains of Switz- 
erland, are conceived with equal truth and rich- 
ness of colouring. And what poet or painter has 
ever surpassed (Byron has imitated) her account 
of the first view of Venice, as seen by her heroine 
Emily, ‘ with its islets, palaces, and terraces rising 
out of the sea; and as they glided on, the grander 
features of the city appearing more distinctly— its 
terraces crowned with airy yet majestic fabrics, 
touched, with the splendour of the setting sun, 
appearing as if they had been called up from the 
ocean by the wand of an enchanter rather than 
reared by human hands !’ Her pictures are ,in- 
numerable, and they are always introduced witii 
striking, effect The romantic colouring^ which 
Mrs Radcliffe could throw over actual objects, at 
the same time preserving their symmetry and 
appearance entire, is finely displayed in her 
English descriptions, one of which (Hardwick) is 
included among our extracts. 


Description of the Castle of Udolpho, 

Towards the dose of the day, the road wound ido a 
deep valley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appear^ 
to be inaccessible, almost surrounded it. To me e^, 
a vista opened, and exhibited the Apennines in tneir 
darkest horrors; and the long perspective 
summits rismg over each other, their ndges doth^ witn 
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pines, exhibited a stronger image of grandeur than any ments, which, however, are soon discovered to be per- 
that Emily had yet seen. The sun had just sunk below fectly carved open work, in %vhich the letters E, S. 
the top of the mountains she was descending, whose frequently occur under a coronet, the initials and the 
long shadow stretched athwart the valley; but his memorials of the vanity of Elizabeth, Countess of 
sloping rays, shooting through an opening of the cliffs, Shrewsbury, who built the present edifice. Its tali 
touched with a yellow gleam the summits of the forest features, of a most picturesque tint, Tvere finely disclosed 
that "htHig upon the opposite steeps, and streamed it> full between the luxuriant woods and over the lawns of the 
splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle park, which every now and then let in a glimpse of the 
that 'spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a Derbyshire hills. 

pjecipice above. The splendour of these illumined In front of the great gates of the castle court, the 
oQects was heightened by the contrasted shade which ground, adorned by old oaks, suddenly sinks to a darkly 
involved the valley below. ' shadowed glade, and the view opens over the vale of 

‘ There/ said Montoni, speaking for the first time in Scarsdale, bounded by the wild mountains of the Peak, 
several hours, ‘ is Udoipho.’ Immediately to the left of the present residence, some 

Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle, ruined features of the ancient one, enwreathed with the 
which she understood to be Montoni^s ; for, though it rich drapery of ivy, give an interest to the scene, which 
was now lighted up by the setting sun, the Gothic the later but more historical stnicture heightens and 
greatness of its features, and its mouldering walls of prolongs. We followed, not without emotion, the walk 
dark gray stone, rendered it a gloomy and sublime which Mary had so often trodden, to the folding-doors 
object. As she gazed, the light died away on its walls, of the great hall, whose lofty grandeur, aided by silence, 
leaving a melancholy purple tint, which spread deeper and seen under the influence of a lowering sky, suited 
and deeper as the thin vapour crept up the mountain, the temper of the whole scene. The tall windows, which 
while the battlements above Avere still tipped with half subdue the light they admit, just allowed us to 
splendour. From these, too, the rays soon faded, and distinguish the large figures in the tapestry above the 
the whole edifice was invested with the solemn duski- oak Avainscoting, and shewed a colonnade of oak support- 
ness of evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed ing a gallery along the iDottom of the hall, Avith a pair of 
to stand the sovereign of the scene, and to frown defi- gigantic elk's horns flourishing between the windows 
ance on all who dared to invade its solitary reign. As opposite to tlie entrance. The scene of Mary’s arrival, 
the twilight deepened, its features became more awful in and her feelings upon entering this solemn shade, came 
obscurity, and Emily continued to gaze till its clustering involuntarily to the mind ; the noise of horses’ feet, and 
towers were alone seen rising over the tops of the many voices from the court ; her proud, yet gentle and 
woods, beneath whose thick shade the carriages soon melancholy look, as, led by my lord-keeper, she passed 
aft« began to ascend. slowly up the hall ; his somewhat obsequious, yet jealous 

The extent and darkness of these tall woods awakened and vigilant air, while, awed by her dignity and beauty, 
tamfic in^es in her mind, and she almost expected to he remembers the terrors of his own queen ; the silence 
see banditti start up from under the trees. At length and anxiety of her maids, and the bustle of the 
the carriages emerged upon a heathy rock, and soon surrounding attendants. 

after reacW the castle gates, where the deep tone of From the hall, a staircase ascends to the gallery of a 
the portal bell, which was struck upon to give notice small chapel, in Avhich the chairs and cushions used by 
of their ^val, increased the fearful emotions that had Mary still remain, and proceeds to the first story, where 
a^led Eimly, “While they waited till the servant only one apartment bears memorials of her imprisonment 
within ^ould ccmie to open the gates, she anxiously —the bed, tapestry, and chairs having been worked by 
survey^ the edifice ; bift the gloom that overspread it herself. This tapestry is richly embossed Avith emble- 
allowed her to distinguish little more than a part of its matic figures, each Avith its title Avorked al)ove it, and 
Otttime, with the massy Avails of the ramparts, and to having been scrupulously ])rcserved, is still entire’ and 
knowthat It was vast, ancient, and dreary. From the fresh. ^ » nu ana 

?? strenrth and Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to 

the whole. The gateway before her, leading which, as well as to other apartments on this floor some 
the courts, was of gigantic size, and was defended modem furniture has been added, is this motto, carved 
crowned by overhanging turrets in oak : ‘There is only this : To fear God, and keep his 

commandments.’ So much less valualde u-as timber’than 
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waves below. The boatmen rested on their oars, while 
their company listened to voices modulated by sensi- 
Hity to hner eloquence than it is' in the power of art 
alone to display ; and at others, while they observed the 
airy natural grace which distinguishes the dance of the 
fishermen and peasant-girls of Naples. Frequently, as 
they glided round a promontory, whose sha^y masses 
impended far over the sea, suCh magic scenes of beauty 
unfolded, adorned by these dancing groups on the bay 
beyond, as no pencil could do justice to. The deep 
clear waters reflected every ims^e of the landscape ; the 
cliffs, branching into wild forms, crowned with groves, 
whose rough foliage often spread down their steeps in 
picturesque teuriance ; the ruined villa on some bold 
point peeping through the trees ; peasants’ cabins hang- 
ing on the precipices, and the dancing figures on the 
strand — all touched with the silvery tint and soft 
shadows of moonlight On the other hand, the sea, 
trembling with a long line of radiance, and shewing in 
the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing in every 
direction along its surface, presented a prospect as grand 
as the landscape was beautiful. 

MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 

Among the most successful imitators of Mrs 
Radcliffe’s peculiar manner and class of subjects, 
%vas Matthew Gregory Lewis, whose wild 
romance. The Monh, published in 1796, was 
received with mingled astonishment, censure, and 
applause. The first edition was soon disposed of ; 
and in preparing a second, Lewis threw out some 
indelicate passages which had given much offence. 
He might have carried his retrenchments further 
with" benefit both to the story and its readers. 
The Monk was a youthful production, written, as 
the author states in his rhyming preface, when he 
‘scarce had seen his twentieth year.’ It has all 
the marks of youth, except modesty. Lewis was 
the boldest of hobgoblin writers, and dashed away 
fearlessly among scenes of monks and nuns, 
church processions, Spanish cavaliers, maidens 
and duennas, sorcerers and enchantments, the 
Inquisition, the Wandering Jew, and even Satan 
.himself, whom he brings in to execute justice 
visibly and without compunction. The hero, 
Ambrosio, is abbot of the Capuchins at Madrid, 
and from his reputed sanctity and humility, and 
his eloquent preaching, he is surnamed the Man 
of Holiness, Ambrosio conceives himself to be 
exempted from the failings of humanity, and is 
severe in his saintly judgments. He is full of 
religious enthusiasm and pride, and thinks him- 
self proof against all temptation. The hint of 
this character was taken from a paper in the 
Guardian^ and Lewis filled up the outline with 
considerable energy and skilful delineation. The 
imposing presence, strong passions, and wretched 
downfall of Ambrosio, are not easily forgotten by 
the readers of the novel. The haughty and 
susceptible monk is tempted by an infernal spirit 
— the Mephistopheles of the tale — ^who assumes 
the form of a young and beautiful woman, and, 
after various efforts, completely triumphs over the 
virtue and the resolutions of Ambrosio. He pro- 
ceeds from crime to crime, till he is stained with 
the most atrocious deeds, his evil genius, Matilda, 
being still his prompter and associate, and aiding 
him by her powers of conjuration and sorcery. 
He is at length caught in the toils, detected in a 
deed of murder, and is tried, tortured, and con- 
victed by the Inquisition, While trembling at 
the apprbaching auto da fi, at which he iS' 


sentenced to perish, Ambrosio is again visited by 
Matilda, who gives Ixim a certain mysterious book, 
by reading which he is able to summon Lucifer 
to his presence. Ambrosio ventures on this 
desperate expedient. The Evil One appears— 
appropriately preceded by thunder and earth- 
quake— and the wretched monk, having sold his 
hope of salvation to recover his liberty, is borne 
aloft far from his dungeon, but only to be dashed 
to pieces on a rock. Such is the outline of the 
monk’s story, in which there is certainly no 
shrinking from the supernatural machinery that 
Mrs Radcliffe adopted only in semblance, with- 
out attempting to make it real. Lewis relieved 
his narrative by episodes and love-scenes, one of 
which — ^the Bleeding Nun — is told with great ani- 
mation. He introduces us also to a robber’s hut 
in a forest, in which a striking scene occurs, 
evidently suggested by a similar one in Smollett’s 
Count Fathom, Besides his excessive use of con- 
jurations and spirits to carry on his story, Lewis 
resorted to another class of. horrors, which is 
simply disgusting— namely, loathsome images of 
mortal corruption and decay, the festering relics 
I of death and the grave. 

The only other tale by Lewis which has been 
reprinted is The Bravo of Venice^ a short produc- 
tion, in which there is enough of banditti, dis- 
guises, plots, and mysterious adventures—the 
dagger and .the bowl— but nothing equal to the 
best parts of The Monk, The style is more 
chaste and uniform, and some Venetian scenes 
are picturesquely described. The hero, Abellina, 
is at one time a beggar, at another a bandit, and 
ends by marrying the lovely niece of the Doge of 
Venice — a genuine character for the mock-heroic 
of romance. Iti none of his works does Lewis 
evince a talent for humour. 

Seene of Conjuration hy the Wandering Jew, 

Raymond, in TIu Monk, is pursued by a spectre representing: 
a bleeding nun, which appears at one o'clock in the monimg^ 
repeating a certain chant, and pressing her lips to his. Every 
succeeding visit inspires him with greater horror, and he becomes 
melancholy and deranged in health. His servant, rheodore* 
meets with a stranger, whq tells him to bid his master wish ftr. 
him when the clock strikes one, and the talc, as related by 
Raymond, proceeds. The ingenuity with which Lewis avails 
himself of the ancient legend of the Wandering Jew, and the fane 
description of the conjuratiojn, arc worthy of note. 

He was a man of majestic presence ; his countenance 
was strongly marked, and his eyes were large, black, 
and sparkling ; yet there was a something in his look 
which, the moment that I saw him, inspired me with a 
secret awe, not to say horror. He was dressed plainly, 
his hair was., unpoWdered, and a band of black -velvet, 
which encircled his forehead, spread over his features 
an additional gloom. His countenance wore the ma^s 
of profound melancholy, his step w^as slow, and his 
manner grave, stately, and solemn. He saluted rne 
with politeness, and having replied to the usual compli- 
ments of introduction, he motioned to Theodore to quit 
the chamber. The page instantly withdrew. * I know 
your business, ’said he, without giving me time to speak. 

‘ I have the power of releasing you from your nightly 
visitor; but this cannot be done before Sunday. On 
the hour when the Sabbath morning breaks, spirits of 
darkness have least influence over mortals. After 
Saturday, the nun shall visit you no more.’ May 1 
not inquire,* said I, ‘ by what means you are in 
sion of a secret wMch I have carefully concealed froni 
the knowledge of every one ?’ ‘ How can I he ignorant 
of your distresses, when their cause at this moment 
stands before you ? * I started. The stranger 
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* Thotsgh to you only visible for me hoar in the twenty- chest a covered goblet ; with the liquor whidi it con- 
four, neither day nor night does she ever quit you ; nor tained, and which appeared to be blood, he sprinkled 
will she ever quit you tiU you have granted her request/ the floor ; and then dipping, in it one end of the cradllx,. 
^ And what 15 that request?* ‘That she must herself he descriM a circle in the middle of the room. Round 
explain; itlies not in my knowledge. Wait with patience about this he placed various reliques, skulls, thigh- 
for the night of Saturday; all shall be then cleared up.* bones, &c. I observed that he disposed them all in the 
I dared not press him further. He soon after changed form of crosses. Lastly, he took out a large Bible, and 
the conversation, and talked of various matters. He beckoned me to follow him into the circle. I obeyed, 
named people who had ceased to exist for many ‘ Be cautious not to utter a syllable I* whispered the- 
centuries, and yet with whom he appeared to have been stranger ; ‘ step not out of the arde, and as you love- 
personally acquainted, I could not mention a country, yourself, dare not to look upon my face.* Holding the 
however distant, which he had not visited ; nor could I crucifix in one hand, the Bible in the other, he seemed 
sufficiently admire the extent and variety of his informa- to read with profound attention. Hie clock struck one * 
tion. I remarked to him, that having travelled, seen, as usual, I heard the spectre*s steps upon the staircase^ 
and known so much, must have given him infinite but I was not seized With the accustomed shivering, I 
pleasure. He shook his head mournfully. ‘ No one,* waited her approach with confidence. She entered the 
he replied, * is adequate to comprehending the misery of room, drew near the circle, and stopped. The stranger 
my lot i Fate obliges me to be constantly in movement ; muttered some words, to me unintelli^ble. Then rais- 
I am not permitted to pass more than a fortnight in the ing his head from the book, and extending the crucifix 
same place. I have no friend in the world, and, fi-om towards the ffhost. he nronounced in a voice 
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already feel the influenre should have fallen out of the circle. When I recovered 
succeeding aomeirt will myself, I perceived that the burning cross had produced 
M It mor^ I wm not add to your sufferings by my an effect no less violent upon the spectre. Her TOunten- 
pr^en«. Farewell till Saturday. As soon as the clock ance expressed reverence and horror, and her visionarv 

. limbs wL shaken by fear. ‘Yes^&^d J lS 

'I tremble at that mark! I respect it I I obey 

lament at the mystenous turn of his manner and Know, then, that my bones lie still unburied— tlrev rot 
“'^"tances that I should soon be in the obscurity of Lindenbeig-hol” N^e W tS 
^i«ed from the appimtion;s visits produced a good youth has the ^ht of consigi^g them to the 
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wr nocturnal visits ; but Hoping soon to be released 

from them altt^ethCT, the effects whidi they produced tviTTTAn. 

on me became less violent than before. WILLIAM GODWINS, 

si 4 >tdor‘t^fed”l*‘b^aTtv William Godwin, author of CaU 3 miltams,. 

soon as my aSa^ M left^mf I ™ fr most remarkable men of his times. 

ag«n, and prepared for the strancer’s recention ^ j Wdness of his speculations and opinions, 

entered my S upon the tum^micMhTTsm^U ?PParent depth and ardour of feeling, 

chest was in His hand, which he placed near ^he stove curiously contrcisted with his plodding 

He saluted me without speaking ; I returned the com- imperturbable temper, and the quiet 

phment, obswing an equal silence. He then opened ^^scure simplicity of his life and manners. The 
tne ^est. The first thing which he produced was a startling and astounding theories were pro- 

small wooden crucifix ; he sunk upon his knees, gazed pounded by him with undoubting confidence* 

yn It mournfully, cast his eyes towards heaven, and sentiments that, if reduced to action would 
He ^emed to be pm^g devoutly. At length he bowed l^ave overturned the whole framework of societv 

crudex^ thrice, and were complacently dealt out by 
quiM his kneeUng posture. He next drew from the j they had merely fUed an ordinary S^on of 
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busy literaiy life. Godwin was bom at Wisbeach, 
in Cambridgeshirej on the 3d of March 1756. 
His father was a dissenting minister ^ — z pious 
Nonconformist — and thus the future novelist may 
be said to have been nurtured in a love of reli- 
gious and civil liberty^ without perhaps much 
reverence for existing' authority. ■ He soon, how- 
ever, far overstepped the ■ pale of dissent 'After' 
receiving the necessary education at the dissenting 
college at Hoxton, Mr Godwin became minister 
of a congregation in the vicinity of London. He 
also officiated for some time at Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk. About the year 1782, having been five 
years a Nonconformist preacher, he settled in 
London, and applied himself wholly to literature. 
His first work was entitled Sketches of History ^ in 
Six Sermons; and he shortly, afterwards became 
principal writer in the New Annual Register, 
He was a zealous political reformer ; and his 
talents were so well known or recommended, that 
he obtained the large sum of fyco for his next 
publication. This was his famed Inquiry € 071 - 
cer 7 ting Political Justice^ and its Influences ott 
General Virtue and Happiness^ published in 
1793. Mr Godwin^s work was a sincere advocacy 
of an intellectual republic — a splendid argument 
for universal philanthropy and benevolence, and ’ 
for the omnipotence of mind over matter. His 
views of the perfectibility of man and the regen- 
eration of society — all private affections and inter- 
ests being merged in the public good—were 
clouded by no misgivings, and he wrote with the 
force of conviction, and with no ordinary powers 
of persuasion and eloquence. The Inqtury was 
highly successful, and went through several edi- 
tions. In a twelvemonth afterwards appeared his 
novel of Things as they Are^ or the Adventures of 
Caleb Williams, His object here was also to 
inculcate his peculiar doctrines, and to compre- 
hend * a general review of the modes of domestic 
and unrecorded despotism, by which man becomes 
the destroyer of man.' His hero, Williams, tells 
his own tale of suffering and of wrong— of inno- 
cence persecuted and reduced to the brink of 
death and infamy by aristocratic power, and by 
tyrannical or partially administered laws ; but his 
story is so fraught with interest and energy, that 
we lose sight of the political object or satire, and 
think only of the characters and incidents that 
pass in review before us. The imagination of the 
author overpowered his philosophy; he was a 
greater inventor than logician. His character of 
Falkland is one of the finest in the whole range 
of English fictitious composition. The opinions 
of Godwin were soon bibught still more promi- 
nently forward. His friends, Holcroft, Thelwall, 
Horne Tooke, and others, were throwm into the 
Tower, on a charge of high treason. The novelist 
had joined none of their societies, and however 
obnoxious to those in power, had not rendered 
himself amenable to the laws of his country.* 

* If we may credit a curious entry in Sir Walter Scott’s diapr, 
Godwin must have been early mixed up with the English 
Jacobins. ‘Canning’s conversion, from popular opinions/ says 
Scott, ‘ was strangely brought round. While he was studying in 
the Temple, and rather entertaining revolutionary opinions, God- 
win sent to say that he was coming to breakfast with him, to speak 
on a subject of the highest importance. Caning knew little of 
him, but received his visit, and learned to his astonishment that, 
in expectation of a new order of things, the En^ish Jacobins j 
designed to. place him. Canning, at the head of the revolution. 
He was much struck, and ask^ time to think what course he 
should take ; and haying thought the matter over, he went to Mr | 


Godwin, however, was ready with his pen. Judge 
Eyre, in his charge to the grand jury, had laid 
down principles very different from those of our 
author, and the latter instantly published Cttrso 7 y 
Strictures on the judge’s charge, so ably written 
that the pamphlet is said to have mainly led to 
the acquittal of the accused parties. Jn 1796 Mr 
Godwin issued a series of essays on Education, 
Manners, and Literature, entitled The Inqtdrer, 
In the following year he married Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, author of The Vindication of the Rights 
of Womeny &c., a lady in many respects as 
remarkable as her husband, and who died after 
having given birth to a daughter (Mrs Shelley), 
still more justly distinguished. Godwin’s con- 
tempt of the ordinary modes of thinking and 
acting in this^ country was displayed by this 
marriage. His wife brought with her a natural 
daughter, the fruit of a former connection. She 
had lived with Godwin for some time before their 
marriage; and ‘the principal motive,' he says, 
‘for complying with the ceremony was the cir- 
cumstance of Mary's being in a state of pi/eg- 
nan^y.' Such an open disregard of the ties and 
principles that sweeten life and adorn society 
astonished even Godwin’s philosophic and reform- 
I ing friends. But whether acting in good or in 
I bad taste, he seems always to have been fearless 
and sincere. He wrote Me77ioirs of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin — who died in about half a year 
after her marriage, at the early age of thirty-eight 
— and in this curious work all the details of her 
life and conduct are minutely related. We are 
glad, after this mental pollution, to meet Godwin 
again as a novelist — 

He bears no token of the sablcr streams, 

And mounts far off among the swans of Thames- 

In 1799 appeared his St Leo;/, a story of the 
‘miraculous class,’ as he himself states, and 
designed to mix human feelings and passions 
with incredible situations. His hero attains the 
possession of the philosopher's stone, and secures 
exhaustless wealth by the art of transmuting 
metals into gold, and at the same time he learns 
the secret of the elixir vitoSy by which he has the 
power of renewing his youth. These are, indeed, 

‘ incredible situations ; ' but the romance has 
many attractions — splendid, description and true 
pathos. Its chief defect is an excess of the 
terrible and marvellous. In 1800 Mr Godwin 
produced his unlucky tragedy of Antonio ; in 
1801, Thoughts on Dr Paries Spit at SernioUy 
being a reply to some attacks made upon him, or 
rather on his code of morality, by Parr, Mackin- 
tosh, and others. In 1803 he brought out a volu- 
minous Life of Chattcery in two quarto volumes. 
With Mr Godwin the great business of this world 
was to write books, and whatever subject he 
selected, he treated it with a due sense of its 
importance, and pursued it into all its^ ramifica- 
tions with intense ardour and application. The 
Life of Chaucer was ridiculed by Sir Walter Scott 
in the Edinbt^rgh Review^ in consequence of its 

Pitt, and made the Anti- Jacobin confession of faith, in which be 

persevered until . Canning himself mentioned this to Oir >> . 

Knighton upon occasion of giving a place in the Charter-house, ot 
some ten pounds a year, to Godwin’s brother. He could scarce 
do less for one who had pfi'ered him the dictator’s curu.e-cnair, 
JLackharf s Life Scott, This occurrence must have taken place 
before as in that year Canning was introduced by luio 
parlumcai.. • - ' 
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enormous bulk and its extraneous dissertations ; a novelist^ He made bis^ m hero, like Caleb 
but it 'is creditable to the author^s taste and I^z 7 //<zw, a person of origin, and he 

research. The student of our early literature ^vill arrays him against his patron ; but there the 
iind in it many interesting facts connected with a parallel ends. The elastic vigour, the verisimili» 
chivalrous and romantic period of our history — tude, the crowding incidents, the absorbing in- 
much sound criticism, and a fine relish for true terest, and the overwhelming eatastrophe of the 
poetry. In 1804 Mr Godwin produced his novel first novel, are not to be found in Cioudesley^ 
oi Fleetwood^ or ihe New Man of Feeling* The There is even little delineation of character 
title was unfortunate, as reminding the reader of Instead of these,' we have fine English, ^clouds 
the old Man of Feeling, by far the more inter- of reflections without any new occasion to call 
esting and amiable of the two. Mr Godwin's them forth j an expanded flow of words without a 
hero is self-willed and capricious, a morbid single pointed remark/ The next production of 
egotist, whose irritability and frantic outbursts of this veteran author was a metaphysical treatise 
passion move contempt rather than sympathy. Thoughts on 

Byron has said : a compilation, entitled Mooes of the Necromancers* 

Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, later Y^^^rs, Mr Godwin enjoyed a sinall 

But only give a bust of mamogk government office, yeoman-usher of the Exche- 

quer, which was conferred upon him by Earl 
This cannot be said of Mr Godwin. Great part Grey's ministry. In the residence attached to this 
of Fleetwood is occupied with the hero’s matri- appointment, in New Palace Yard, he terminated 
monial troubles and afflictions ; but they only ex- his long and laborious scholastic life on the 7th 
emplify the noble poet’s further observation — *no of April 1836. No man ever panted more 
one cares for matrimonial cooings.’ The better ardently, or toiled more heroically, for literary 
parts of the novel consist of the episode of the Mac- fame ; and we think that, before he closed his 
neills, a tale of family pathos, and some detached eyes, he must have been conscious that he had 
descriptions of Welsh scenery. For sortie years ‘left something so written to after-times, as they 
Mr Godwin was little heard of. He had married should not willingly let it die.* The Life of God* 
again, and, as a more certain means of mainten- win, 1876, by C. Kegan Paul, is a work of great 
ance, had opened a bookseller’s shop in London, interest and importance. Godwin never willingly 
under the assumed name of ‘Edward Baldwin.' destroyed a written line, and his biographer found 
situation he sent forth a number of a vast quantity of letters and manuscripts, some 
cMdrens books, small histories and other com- of which had never been opened from the time 
pilations, some of them by himself. ^ Charles they were laid aside by Godv/in’s own hand many 
:^mb mentions an English Grammar, in which years before his death. The correspondence in- 
Harlitt assisted. He tried another tragedy, eludes letters from Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
raulkmr, in 1807, But it was unsuccessful. IS! ext Shelley, Wordsworth, Scott, Mackintosh, Lady 
year he pubh^ed an Essay on Sepulchres, written Caroline Lamb, Mrs Inchbald, and others, besides 
in a tine mediUtive spirit, with great beauty of those which passed between Godwin and Mary 
^pression ; and m 1815, Lives M Edward and Wollstonecraft during their brief married life. 
fohn Fhtlhps, the Nephews of Milton* The latter Caleb Williams is unquestionably the most 
IS also creditable to the taste and research of the interesting and original of Mr Godwin’s novels 
author, an 4 illustrates our poetical history about and is altogether a work of extraordinary art and 
the time of the Restoration. In 1817 Mr Godwin power. It has the plainness of narrative and the 
agmn entered the arena of fiction. He had paid a apparent reality of the fictions of Defoe or Swift, 
r to Scotland, and engaged with Constable A brief glance at the story will shew the ihaterials 
lor^other novel, Matuievtlle, a tale of the rimes with which Godwin ‘ framed his spell’ Caleb 
The style of Ais work is measured Williams, an intelligent young peasMt, is taken 
^ of Falkland, the lord of the 

WnnH delighted, but often carried manor, in the capacity of amanuensis, or private 

secretary. His master is kind and compassWe, 
the opinions of Malthus upon but stately and solemn in manner. An air of mys- 

^bomte address is cold, and 

^ Commonwealth. The his sentiments impenetrable ; and he breaks out 

faTe *0 his occasionally into fits of causeless jealousy and 

o^r^of^^ mnna®T “f ‘=^'‘‘'*oter, theic tyrannical violence. One day Williams surprises 
ove^tow of the monarch)', their republican him m ,a closet, where he heard a deen m-oan ex- 
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plishmentSj and conceived a deadly enmity at 
bim. The series of events detailing the progress 
of this mutual hatred — particularly the episode of 
Miss Melville — are developed with great skill, but 
all is creditable to the high-minded and chivalrous 
Falkland. The conduct of Tyrrel becomes at 
length so atrocious, that the country gentlemen 
shun his society. He intrudes himself, however, 
into a rural assembly, an altercation ensues, and 
Falkland indignantly upbraids him, and bids him 
begone. Amidst the hootings and reproaches of 
the assembly, Tyrrel retires, but soon returns 
Indamed with liquor, and with one blow of his 
muscular arm levels Falkland to the ground. 
His violence is repeated, till he is again forced 
to retreat This complication of ignominy, base, 
humiliating, and public, stung the proud and sen- 
sitive Falkland to the soul : he left the room ; 
but one other event closed the transactions of 
that memorable evening — Tyrrel was found dead 
in the street, having been murdered— stabbeii 
with a knife— at the distance of a few yards 
from the assembly house. From this crisis in 
Falkland's history commenced his gloomy and 
unsociable melancholy— life became a burden to 
him. A private investigation was made into the 
circumstances of the murder ; but Falkland, after 
a lofty and eloquent denial of all knowledge of 
the crime, was discharged with every circum- 
stance of honour, and amidst the plaudits of 
the people. A few weeks afterwards, a peasant, 
named Hawkins, and his son were taken up on 
some slight suspicion, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted for the murder. Justice was satisfied, but 
a deepening gloom had settled on the solitary 
Falkland. Williatos heard all this, and joined 
in pitying the noble sufferer; but the question 
occurred to him — was it possible, after all, that 
his master should be the murderer? The idea 
took entire possession of his mind. He deter- 
mined to place himself as a watch upon Falkland 
— a perpetual stimulus urged him on. Circum- 
stances, also, were constantly occurring to feed 
his morbid inquisitiveness. At length a fire 
broke out in the house during Falkland's 
absence, and Williams was led to the . room 
containing the mysterious trunk. With the 
energy of uncontrollable passion he fordted it 
open, and was in the act of lifting up the 
lid, when Falkland entered, wild, breathless, and 
distraction in his looks. The first act of the 
infuriated master was to present a pistol at the 
head of the youth, but he instantly changed his 
resolution, and ordered him to withdraw. Next 
day Falkland disclosed the secret. ‘I am the 
blackest of villains ; I am the murderer of Tyrrel; 

I am the assassin of the Hawkinses!' He made 
Williams swear never to disclose the secret, on 
pain of death or worse. ‘ I am,’ said Falkland, 
^as much the fool of fame as ever; I cling to 
it as my last breath : though I be the blackest 
of villains, I will leave behind me a spotless and 
illustrious name : there is no crime so malignant, 
no scene of blood so horrible, in which that object 
cannot engage me.’ Williams took the oath and 
submitted. His spirit, however, revolted at the 
servile submission that was required of him, and 
in time he escaped from the house. He was 
speedily taken, and accused, at the instance 
of Falkland, of abstracting valuable property 
from the trunk he had forced open on the day 


of the fire. He was cast into prison. The 
interior of the prison, and its wretched in- 
mates, are then described with great minuteness. 
Williams, to whom the confinement became in.1 
tolerable,, escaped. He is first robbed and then 
sheltered by a band of robbers — he is forced to 
flee for his life— assumes different disguises — is 
again in prison, and again escapes ; but misery 
and injustice meet him at every step. He had 
innocently fastened on himself a sefcond enemy, 
a villain named Gines, who from a highwayman 
had become a thief-taker; and the incessant 
exertions of this fellow, tracking him from place 
to place like a blood-hound, are related with 
uncommon - spirit and effect. The whole of these 
adventures possess an enchaining interest, and. 
cannot be perused .without breathless anxiety. 
The innocence of Williams, and the manifesta- 
! tions of his character — artless, buoyant, and fast 
maturing under this stem discipline — irresistibly ' 
attract and carry forward the reader. The con- 
nection of Falkland and Williams is at last 
wound up in one scene of overpowering interest^ 
in which the latter comes forward publicly as the 
accuser of his former master. The place is the 
hall of a magistrate of the metropolitan town of 
Falkland’s county. 

Concluding Scene of^ Caleb Williams* 

I can conceive of no shock greater tlian that I received 
from the sight of Mr Falkland. His appearance on the 
last occasion on which we met had been haggard, ghost- 
like, and wUd, energy in his gestures, and frenzy in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse. He 
was brought in, in a diair, unable to stand, fatigued and 
almost destroyed by the journey he had just taken. 
His visage was colourless ; his limbs destitute of motion, 
almost of life. His head reclined upon his bosom, 
except that now and then he lifted it up, and opened 
his eyes with a languid glance, immediately after which 
he sank back into his former apparent insensibility. 
He seemed not to have three hours to live. He had 
kept his chamber for several weeks, but the summons 
of the magistrate had been delivered to him at his . 
bedside, his orders respecting letters and written papers 
being so peremptory that no one dared to disobey them. 
Upon reading the paper, he was seized with a very 
dangerous fit ; but as soon as he recovered, he insisted 
upon being conveyed, with all practicable expedition, 
to the place of appointment. Falkland, in the most 
helpless state, was still Falkland, firm in command, 
and capable to extort obedience from every one tnat 
approached him. 

What a sight was this to me! Here was Falk- 
land, solemnly brought before a magistrate to answer 
to a charge of murder. Here I stood, having already 
declared myself the author of the charge, gravely arid 
sacredly pledged to support it. This was my situation ; 
and thus situated I was called upon immediately to 
act. My whole frame shook. I would eagerly have 
consented that that moment should have been . the 
last of my existence. I, however, believed that'-^he 
conduct now most indispensably incumbent on me 
was to lay the emotions of my soul naked before my 
hearers. I looked first at Mr Falkland, and then at 
the ; magistrate and attendants, and then at Mr Falk- 
land again. My voice was suffocated with agony. I 
began: ‘Would to God it were possible for me to 
retire from this scene without uttering another word! 

I would brave the consequences — I would submit to 
any imputation of cowardice, falsehood, and profliga^, 
rather than add to the weight of misfortune with which 
Mr Falkland is overwhelmed. But the situation, and 
the demands of Mr Falkland himself, forbid me. He 

m 
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in compassion for whose fallen state I would willingly I alfirm that lie has qualities of the most admiiuHe 
forget every interest of my own* would compel me to kind. It is therefore impossible that he could have 
accuse^ that he might enter upon his justification. I resisted a frank and fervent expostulation, the frank- 
wili confess every sentiment of my heart Mr Falkland ness and the fervour in which the whole sou! was 
well knows— I affirm it in his presence— how unwili- poured out. I despaired while it was yet time to have 
ingly I have proceeded to this extremity. I have made the Just experiment ; but my despair was criminaL 
reverenced him; he was worthy of reverence. From was treason against the sovereignty of truth. I ha^ 
the first moment I saw him, I conceived the most told a plain and unadulterated tale. I came hither t® 
ardent admiration. He condescended to encourage me ; curse, but I remain to bless. I came to accuse but am 
I attached myself to him with the fullness of affection, compelled to applaud. I proclaim to all the world that 
He was unhappy ; I exerted myself with youthful Mr Falkland is a man worthy of affection and kindness, 
cunosityto discover the secret of his woe. This was and that I am myself the basest and most odious at 
the beginning of misfortune. What shall I say? He mankind! Never will I forgive myself the iniquitvof 
indeed the murderer of Tyrrel ! He suffered the this day. The memory will always haunt me and 
Hawkinses to be executed, knowing that they were imbitter every hour of my existence. In thus acting 
innocent, and that he alone was guilty I After succes- I have been a murderer— a cool, deliberate unfeeling 
sive surmises, after various indiscretions on my part, murderer. I have said what my accursed preciDitation 
and indications on his, he at length confided to me at has obliged me to say. Do with me as you please T 
fdl. the fatal tale ! Mr Falkland ! 1 most solemnly ask no lavour. De/th would be a kiudZe^ SrJ 
conjure you to recollect yourself! Did I ever prove to what I feel ! ’ 

myself unwo^y of your confidence? The secret was Such were 'the accents dictated by my remorse I 

fxtremest poured them out with uncontrollable impetuosity,’ for 
ffilly that led me unthinkingly to gam possession of it ; my heart was pierced, and I was compelled to mve vent 
SLlT'" 1 thousand deaths rather than to its anguish. Every one that hearS me was petrified 

, V® thoughts, with astonishment. Every one that heard me was 

that hung upon your mind, that led you melted into tears. They could not resist the ardour 
to watch my motions, and conceive alarm from every with which I praised the great qualities of Falkland - 

my conduct. You confidence — they manifested their sympathy in the tokens of my 

why did you not continue in confidence? .. . I fell at penitence. y m lue loaens oi my 

^uarion I" *is terrible How shall I describe the feelings of this unfortunate 

SotSS to ^ w™ f man ! Before I began, he seemed sunk and debihtated, in- 

S, * weight from myself. Happily capable of any strenuous impression. When I mentioned 

fL^?t magistrate listened to my tale with the murder. I could perceive in him an i”“™ 

repented of my shuddering, though it was counteracted, partly by the 
rejoiced m my miscarria^ I acknow- feebleness of his frame, and partly by the energy of his 
g t m various ways Mr Falkland shewed mind. This was an allegation he expected and* he had 

endeavoured to prepare himself for^it. But there was 

to K I of which he had had no previoS 

tnbuted to my subsistence during my detention ; he conception. When I exnressed th»» 

had no share in the pureuit that had been set on foot mind, he seemed at first startled and alarmed lest this 
f procured my discharge when should be a new expedient to gain credit 

^ indignation again^ me was |eat forhaWreteined 

w^ nnknoivn to me ; I sup^ him to be aU my resentment towards him, thus, as U S £ ia 

^ ^ i^°“n of his existence. It was incrS when 

ever hea^ talamities on me m the sequel, they all he discovered me, as he supposed usin? a nretenr. nf 
f°T^^ accusation. The prosecution liberality and sentiment to ^ve new edge to my hos- 

would not permit him to reoosT th7w f greatness and elevation of your mind. I con- 

mwmmmmB 

srs r^a‘r5Si^„S'p^fS“; j 

now see that mistake m all its enormS I am sure F^j^dices of my species, 

tliat if I had opened my heart to Mr Falkland ^ stand now completely detected. My name will be con- 

told to him Privaately the tSe to to infamy, while your heroism, your patience, 

telling, he cUd not your virtues wiU be for ever admirei You hav; 

demand. After all his precautions he ini^t ultim4^!v mischiefs, but I 

have depended upon my forbearance Cankl ^ ^ wounds me. And now " — turning to 

that if f were atC un^o ’diS^ ‘ "*** “® “ ^ 

1 knew, and to enforce it wit? all thfen^r^ ^ vengeance of the law.’ 

exert, I should otaam no credit ? If he mua in every 

^6 te at my mere};, in which ipode ought he to have ^ir Walter Scott has objected to what may be 
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Aotsid become a midnigHt-NassassiE when an hon- 
■ourable revenge was in his''DOwer. Mr Godwin 
blight have defended himself by citing the illustri- 
ous critic’s own example : the' forgery by Marmion 
is less consistent with the manners of chivalry 
than the assassination by Falkland. Without the 
latter, the novel could have had little interest— -it 
is the key-stone of the arch. Nor does it appear 
so unsuited to the character of the hero, who, 
though smitten with' a romantic love of fame and 
honour, is supposed to have lived in modem 
times, and has been wound up to a pitch of frenzy 
by the public brutality of Tyrrel. The deed was 
instantaneous— the knife, he says, fell in his way. : 
There was no time for reflection, nor was Tyrrel : 
a person whom he could think of meeting on 
equal terms in open combat He was a noisome 
pest and nuisance, despatched in a moment of 
fury by one whom he had injured, insulted, and 
trampled upon, solely because of his worth and 
his intellectual superiority. 

We have incidentally alluded to the other 
novels of Godwin. St Leon will probably descend 
to posterity in company with Caleb Williams^ but 
we cannot conceive that a torso of any of the 
others will be preserved. They have all a strong 
family likeness. What Dugaid Stewart supposed 
of human invention generally, that it was limited, 
like a barrel-organ, to a specific number of tunes, 
is strictly true of Mr Godwin’s fictions. In St 
Leon, however, we have a romantic story with 
much fine writing. Setting aside the ^ incredible ’ 
conception on which it proceeds, we find the sub- 
ordinate incidents natural and justly proportioned. 
The possessor of the philosopher’s stone is an 
interesting visionary — a French Falkland of the 
sixteenth century, and as unfortunate, for his mir- 
aculous ^fts entail but misery on himself, and bring 
ruin to his family. Even exhaustless wealth is in 
itself no blessing ; and this is the moral of the story. 
The adventures of the hero, both warlike and 
domestic, are related with much gorgeousness and 
amplitude. The character of the heroic Margue- 
rite, the wife of Leon, is one of the author’s finest 
delineations. Bethlem Gabor is also a' vigorous 
and striking sketch, though introduced too Tate in 
the novel to relieve the flagging interest after the 
death of Marguerite. The thunder-storm which 
destroys the property of Leon is described with 
great power anci vividness ; and his early dis- 
tresses and losses at the gaming-table are also in 
the authors best manner. The scene may be 
said to shift too often, and the want of fortitude 
and energy in the character of the hero lessens 
our sympathy for his reverses. At the same time 
his tenderness and affection as a husband and 
father are inexpressibly touching, when we see 
them, in consequence of his strange destiny, lead 
to the ruin of those for whom alone he wishes 
to live. 

Si LeoiHs Escape from ike Auto da Fe. 

St Leon is imprisoned by the Inquisition on suspicion of exercis- 
ing the powers of necromancy, and is carried with other prisoners 
to feed the iiames at an auto da fe at Valladolid. 

Our progress to V alladolid was slow and solemn, and 
occupied a space of no less than four days. On the 
evening of the fourth day we approached that city. The 
king and his court came out to meet us ; he saluted the 
inquisitor-general with all the demonstrations of the 
deepest submission and humility ; and then, having 
yielded him the place of honour, turned round his horse, 


I and accompanied us back to Valladolid. The cavalcade 
that attended the king broke into two files, and received 
us in the midst of them. The whole city seemed to 
empty itself on this memorable occasion, and the multi- 
tudes that crowded along the road, and were scattered 
in the neighbouring fields, were innumerable. The day 
was now do:^, and the procession went forward a mi dst 
the light of a thousand torches. We, the condemned of 
the Inquisition, had been conducted from the metropolis 
upon tupOibrils ; but as we arrived at the gates of 
Valladolid, we were .commanded, for the greater humili- 
ation, to alight and proceed on foot to the fflace of our 
confinement, as many as could not walk without assist- 
ance being supported by the attendants. We were 
neither chained nor bound ; the practice of the Inquisi- 
tion being to deliver the condemned upon such occasions 
into the hands of two sureties each, who placed their 
charge in the middle between them ; and men of the 
most respectable characters were accustomed, from 
religious motives, to sue for this melancholy office. 

^ Dejected and despairing, I entered the streets of the 
city, no object present to the eyes of my mind but that 
of my approaching execution. The crowd was vast, the 
confusion inexpressible. As we passed by the end of a 
narrow lane, the horse of one of the guards, who rode 
exactly in a line with me, plunged and reared in a 
violent manner, and at length threw his rider upon the 
pavement. Others of the horse -guards attempted to 
catch the bridle of the enraged animal ; they rushed 
against each other ; several of the crowd were thrown 
down, and trampled under the horses’ feet. The shrieks 
of these, and the loud cries and exclamations of the 
by-standers, mingled in confused and discordant chorus ; 
no sound, no object could be distinguished. From the 
excess of the tumult, a sudden thought darted into my 
mind, where all, an instant before, had been relaxation 
and despair. Two or three of the horses pushed forward 
in a particular direction ; a moment after, they re-filed 
with equal violence, and left a wide but transitory gap. 
My project was no sooner conceived than executed. 
Weak as I had just now felt myself, a supernatural tide 
of strength seemed to come over me ; I sprung away with 
all imaginable impetuosity, and rushed down the lane I 
have just mentioned. Every one amidst the confusion 
was attentive to his personal safety, and several minutes 
elapsed before I was missed. 

In the lane everything was silent, and the darkness 
was extreme. Man, woman, and child, -were gone out 
to view the procession. For some time I could scarcely 
distinguish a single object ; the doors and windows were 
all closed. I now chanced to come to an open door ; 
within I saw no one but an old man, who w'as busy over 
some metallic work at a chafing-dish of fire. I had no 
room for choice ; I expected every moment to hear the 
myrmidons of the Inquisition at my heels. I rushed 
in ; I impetuously closed the door, and bolted it j I then 
seized the old man by the collar of his shirt with a 
determined grasp, and swore vehemently that I would 
annihilate him that instant if he did not consent to- 
afford me assistance. Though for some time I had 
perhaps been feebler than he, the terror that now drove 
me on rendered me comparatively a giant. He entreated 
me to permit him to breathe, and promised to do what- 
ever I should desire. I looked round the apartment* 
and saw a rapier hanging against the wall, of which I 
instantly proceeded to make myself master. While I 
was doing this, my involuntary host, who was extremely 
terrified at my procedure, nimbly attempted to slip by 
me and rush into the street. With difficulty I caught 
hold of his arm, and pulling him back, put the point of 
my rapier to his breast, solemnly assuring him that no- 
consideration on earth should save him from my fury if 
he attempted to escape a second time. He immediately 
dropped on his knees, and with the most piteous accents 
entreated me to spare his life. I told him that I was 
no robbery, that I did not intend him the slightest harm ; 
and that^ if he would implicitly yield to my direction,. 
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M assare himself lie never should have reason to treachery to fear on his part. Thus circumstanced, the 
repent his compliance. By this declaration the terrors exertion and activity with which I had lately been imbued 
of the old man were somewhat appeased. I took the left me, and I insensibly sunk into a sort of slumber, 
opportunity of this calm to go to the street door, which Now for the first time I was at leisure to attend to 
I instantly locked, and put the key in my bosom. , . . the state of my strength and my health* My confine- 
We were still engaged in discussing the topics I have ment in the Inquisition, and the treatment I had. 
mentioned, when I was suddenly alarmed by the noise experienced, had before rendered me feeble and almost 
of some one stirring in the inner ai>artment I had helpless; but these appeared to be circumstances 
looked into this room, and had perceived nothing but scarcely worthy of attention in the situation in which 
the bed upon which the old man nightly reposed himself. I was then placed. The impulse I felt in the midst 
I sprung up, however, at the sound, and perceiving that of the confusion in the grand street of Valladolid, pro- 
tlie door had a bolt on the out^de, I eagerly fastened it. duced in me an energy and power of exertion which 


I then turned to Mordecai— that was the name of my nothing but the actual experience of the fact could have 
host: ‘Wretch,’ said I, ^did not you assure me that persuaded me was possible. This energy, once begun 
there was no one but yourself in the house?’ *Oh,* appeared to have the. faculty of prolontrinc itself and 


into the inner apartment, and has fallen asleep on the to be exhausted which called for 
bed.’ ‘Beware,’ I answered; ‘the slightest falsehood examined myself by a mirror with 

jnore shall instantly be expiated in your blood,’ ‘I call furnished me ; I T I ^ . 

Abraham to witness,’ rejoined the once more terrified my face ploughed with a thousand furrows. 

Jew, ‘ it is my child » only my child ! ’ ‘ Tell me,’ cried fifty-four, an age which, with moderate ex 

I, with severity of accent, ‘how old is this child?’ ‘C 

five years,’ said Mordecai : ‘my dear Leah died when she hmnan existence ; but whoever^ had looked 

was a year old, and though we had several children, this my present condition, would not have doubted to affirm 

smgle one has survived her.’ f/s m t . — ..-■u-j al. 

me hear her voice ! ’ He spoke to her ; s 

answered: ‘Father, I want to come out’ I was satisfied intellect ^ ***^v 

^ • childishness. My mind had been as much*^cribb 5 and 

Take care, said I, how you deceive me now ; is there immured as my body. I was the mere shadow of 
no other per^n in that room?’ He imprecated a curse of no more power and worth than that which 
on himself if there were. I opened the door with lantern produces upon a wall. ] 
caution, and the little girl came forward. As soon as what I liad d«vugi 

I saw her, I seized her with a rapid motion, and cursed walls by the effects; I have already refused I 
retted to my c^ir. ‘ Man,’ said I, ‘ you have trifled continue to refuse, to tell how those effects %vere produced, 
with lue rashly ; you have not considered what I am Enough of compassion ; enough of complaint * I will 
escaped from, and what I have to fear ; from this confine myself, as far as I am able, to simple history. . . . 
moment this child shall be the pl^ge of my safety ; I I was now once again alone. The little girl, who had 
wiU not part with her an instant as long as I remain in been unusually disturbed and roused at an unseasonable 
your house; and with this rapier m my hand, I will hour, sunk into a profound sleep. I heard the noise 
pierce her to the heart the moment I am led to imagine which Mordecai made in undressing himself and com- 
that I am no lonpr in safety.’ The Jew trembled at posing his limbs upon a mattress which he had dragged 
my resolution ; the emotions of a father worked in for the present occasion into the front room, and smead 

V!:_, I scon found by the hardness ^f his 


r my exertion. I 
niirror %vith which Mordecai 
I ^11 1 furnished me ; I fomid my hair as white as snow, and. 

.1 was now 

_ . . . « exercise and a 

Only Vigorous constitution, often appears like the prime of 

1 ugon me in 

Speak to your child': let thk‘ I had reachS' the^eightieth year'o^^ 

K-... and she examined with dispassionate remark the state of my 
r . I pcrsuadcd that it had subsided into 


a man, 

— .«.** iirij.iv.li a magic 
L. Let the reader judge of 
lad passed through and known within those 


»uuon ana yigu- dish of my host, in which the fire was nearly extinguished, 
im ^ild shaU be and a small taper, with some charcoal to re-light the fire 
by how strong a m case of necessity. While I was occupied in surveying 
your ca^e. We these articles and arranging my materials, a sort of 
eartii, the abhor- torpor came suddenly over me, so as to allow me no time 
have nothing but for resistance. I sunk upon the bed. I remained thus 
er qur multiphed for about half-an-hour, seemingly without the power of 
ntwmed with our collecting my thoughts. At length! started, felt alarmed. 

ourselves, and applied my utmost force of mind to rouse my 
duld!-Kow,sir, exertions. While I drove, or attempted to drive, my 

•a r 1 and from part to 

a suit of clothes part, as if to inquire into the general condition of my 
bpanish cavalier, frame, I became convinced that I was dying. Let not 
1 named to him, the reader be surprised at this ; twelve years’ imprison- 
to prepare them ; ment m a narrow and unwholesome cell may well 
n him no further account for so sudden a catastrophe. Strange and 
S paradoxical as it may seem, I believe it will be found 

Landed. He took in the experiment, that the calm and security which 
5 soon as he was succeed to great internal injuries are more diigerous 
inner apartmpt, than the pangs and hardships that went before I was 
.pph^ myself to hpw thoroughly alarmed; I applied myself with all 
imewhat alarmed vigilance and expedition to the compounding mv mate- 

tewasnavery mR The fire was gone out ; the taper w^ &erit 

to amuse herself, in the socket • toctxmii/’iixrfi.A — jl. y 1. 1 ^ 
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Whetlier from tlse potency of the medicine or the 
effect of imagination, I felt revived the moment I had 
^Wallowed it. I placed myself deliberately in Mordecai^s 
bed, and drew over me the bed-clothes. I fell asleep 
■ almost instantly. .. 

My sleep was not long : in a few hours I awaked. 
With difficulty I recognised the objects about me, and 
recollected where I had been. . It seemed to me that my 
heart had never beat so vigorously, nor my spirits flowed 
so gay, I was alb elasticity and life ; I could scarcely 
hold myself quiet 5 I felt impelled to bound and leap 
like a kid upon the mountains. I perceived that my 
little Jewess was still asleep; she had been unusually 
fatigued the night before. I know not whether Mor- 
decai's hour of rising were come ; if it %vere, he was 
careful not to disturb his guest 1 put on the garments 
he had prepared ; I gazed upon the mirror he had left 
in my apartment I can recollect no sensation in the 
coume of my life so unexpected and surprising as what 
I felt at that moment The evening before, I had seen 
my hair white, and my face ploughed with furrows ; 
I looked fourscore. What I behdd now was totally 
different, yet altogether familiar ; it was myself— myself 
as I had appeared on the day of my marriage with 
Marguerite de Damville ; the eyes, the mouth, the hair, 
the complexion, every circumstance, point by point, the 
saihe. I leaped a gulf of thirty-two years. I waked 
frbm a dream, troublesome and distressful beyond all 
description ; but it vanished like the shades of night 
upon the burst of a glorious morning in July, and left 
hot a trace behind. I knew not how to take away my 
eyes from the mirror before me. 

I soon began to consider that, if it were astonishing 
to me that, through all the regions of my countenance, 
I could discover no trace of what I had been the night 
before, it would be still more astonishing to my host. 
This sort of sensation I had not the smallest ambition 
to produce : one of the advantages of the metamorphosis 
I had sustained consisted in its tendency, in the eyes of 
all that saw me, to cut off every species of connection 
between my present and my former self. It fortunately 
happened that the room in which I slept, being con- 
structed upon the model of many others in Spain, had 
a stair at the further end, with a trap-door in the 
ceiling, for the purpose of enabling the inhabitant to 
ascend on the roof in the cool of the day. The roofs 
were flat, and so constructed that there was little diffi- 
culty in passing along them from house to house, from 
one end of the street to the other. I availed myself of 
the opportunity, and took leave of the residence of my 
kind host in a way perfectly unceremonious, determined, 
however, speedily to transmit to him the reward I 
had promised. It may easily be believed that Mordecai 
was not less rejoiced at the absence of a guest whom the 
vigilance of the Inquisition rendered an uncommonly 
dangerous one, than I was to quit bis habitation. I 
closed the trap after me, and clambered from roof to 
roof to a considerable distance. At length I encountered 
the occasion of an open window, and fortimately de- 
scended, unseen by any human being, into the street. 


CHARLES BROCKDEX BROWNL 

A successful imitator of the style of Godwin 
appeared in America. Charles Brockdex 
Brown (1771-1810), a native of Philadelphia, was 
author of several novels, which were collected and 
republished in 1828 in seven volumes. He w«as 
also an extensive contributor to the periodical 
literature of America, and author of a number of 
political pamphlets. His best novels are lV2tia?id 
(1798), Aj'ihur Ma'vyjt (1800), Edi^ar 
Ciara Howard, and yane Talbot (all in 1801). In 
r^omantic narrative, Brown was often successful, 
but he failed in the delineation of character. 


MRS OPIE. 

Mrs Amelia Opie (1769-1853) (Miss Alderson 
of N orwich) commenced her literaiy career in 1 80 r. 
when she published her domestic and pathetic 
tale of Tke Eather a^d Daughter, Without ven- 
turing out of ordinary life, Mrs Opie invested her 
narrative with deep interest, by her genuine paint- 
ing of nature and passion, her animated dialogue, 
and feminine delicacy of feeling. Her first novel 
went through eight editions, and is still popular. 
A long series of works of fiction proceeded from 
the pen of this lady. Her Simple Tales, in four 
volumes, 1806 ; New Tales, four volumes, 1818 ; 
Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a tale, in three 
volumes ; Tales of Real Life, three volumes ; Tales 
' of the Heart, four volumes ; Madeline (1822), are 
all marked by the same characteristics — the por- 
traiture of domestic life, drawn with a view to 
regulate the heart and affections. In 1828 Mrs 
Opie published a moral treatise, entitled Detrac- 
tion Displayed, in order to expose that ‘ most 
common 01 all vices,* which, she says justly, is 
found ‘in every class or rank in society, from the 
peer to the peasant, from the master to the valet, 
from the mistress to the maid, from the most 
learned to the most ignorant, from the man of 
genius to the meanest capacity.* The tales of 
this lad^ have been thrown into the shade by 
the brilliant fictions of Scott, the stronger moral 
delineations of Miss Edgeworth, and the generally 
mascuhne character of our more modem literature. 
She is, like Mackenzie, too uniformly pathetic and 
tender. ‘ She can do nothing well,* says Jeffrey, 

‘ that requires to be done with formality, and there- 
fore has not succeeded ir; copying either the con- 
centrated force of weighty and deliberate reason, 
or the severe and solemn dignity of majestic 
virtue. To make amends, however, she represents 
admirably ever>’thing that is amiable, generous, 
and gentle.* Perhaps we should add to this the 
power of exciting and harrowing the feelings in 
no ordinary degree. Some of her short tales are 
full of gloomy and terrific painting, alternately 
resembling those of Godwin and Mrs Radcliffe. 

In Miss Sedgwick*s from Abroad (1S41), 

we find the following notice of the then vener- 
able novelist : ‘ I owed Mrs Opie a grudge for 
having made me in my youth cry my eyes out 
over her stories ; but her fair cheerful face forced 
me to forget it. She long ago forswore the world 
and its vanities, and adopted the Quaker faith and 
costume ; but I fancied that her elaborate sim- 
plicity, and the fashionable little train to her 
pretty satin gown, indicated how much easier it 
is to adopt a theory than to change one*s habits.* 

Mrs Opie survived till 1853, and was in her 
eighty-fourth year at the time of her death. An 
interesting volume of Memorials of the accom- 
plished authoress, selected from her letters, 
diaries, and other manuscripts, by Miss Bright- 
well, was published in 1854. After the death of 
her husband in 1807, Mrs Opie resided chiefly in 
her native town of Norwich, but often visited 
London, where her company was courted by the 
literary and fashionable circles. In 1825 she was 
formally admitted into the Society cf Friends or 
Quakers, but her liveliness of character and good- 
ness of heart were never diminished. Her old age 
was eminently cheerful and happy. 
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ANNA MARIA PORTER— JANE PORTER. 

aww4 Mapta Porter Ir78o-T8«) was a Maria EDGEWORTH, one of our best painters 

daughter ofan Irish officer, who died 7 hortly after “if f® 

her birth, leaving a wido^ and several children, genius of Scott, and have dehghted and instructed 
but a small patrimony for their support MrJ Sf was bom Mi^ 1, 1767, 

Porter took her family into Scotland while Anna ^t Hare Hatch, near Reading, in Berkshire. She 
Maria was still in her nurse-maid’s arms, and Zf a respectable Irish family, long srttl^ at 
there, with her only and elder sister Jane, and their Edgeworthstown, county of Lo^ford, and it was 
brother. Sir Robert Ker Porter, she received the 

rudiments of her education. Sir Walter Scott, f^thtt, Richard Lov^ (‘ 744 - 1817 ), 

when a student at college, was intimate with the himself a man attached to literay pursuits, 
femUy, and, we are told, ‘was very fond of either great pleasure in excitmg and directing 

teasing the little female student when very gravely taknts of his daughter. Whenever the 
engaged with her book, or more often fondling Y*®" w"tmg any essay or story, she 

her on his knees, and telling her stories of witches subimtted to lum the first rough plans ; 

and warlocks, till both forgot their former playful a?® invention and infinite resource, 

merriment in the marvellSus interest of the .tale.’ run into difficultly or absurdities, 

Mrs Porter removed to Ireland, and subsequently failed to extncate her at her utmost need, 

to London, chiefly with a view to the education of happy experience of this, says Miss 

her children. Anna Maria became an authoress consequent reliance on his 

at the of twelve. Her first work bore the decision, and perfect truth, that relieved 

appropriate title of the first volume , , „ . . . 

^g published in 1793, and a second in 1795- 

In 1797 she came forward again with ataleen- J>vww 4 i: 4 r/W 7 w, mcluding an essay on spring and Wheel Carriages, 
titled Walsh Colville; and in the following year a n invented. T^ge^iemaa 

y-kA* educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was afterwards sent 

novel m three volumes, Octavia, produced, to Oxford. Before he was twenty, he rin off with Miss Elers,a 
A numerous series of works of fiction now pro- lady of Oxford to whom he was married at Gretna Green, 

cyded from Mys Porter-^y LMe c/Killa^y, ^ 

1804 ; A Sailors Friendship and a Soldiers Love, properw. During a risit to Lichfield, he became enamoured of 
1805; The Hungarian Brothers, 1807; Don MiM H<>«>» SnewI, a of Aima Seward’s, and married her 

y,/* » shortly aftcT thc death of lus wifc. In six years this lady died of 

^ebaSttOH^ pr the J:iOUSe of UTa^aUtZa^ I0O9 » consumption, and he married her sister; a circumstance which 
Ballad Romances, emd ether Poems, 180 ; The oqiosed him to a good deal of observation and censure. After » 
Rerluxe of Normmv • Thj> Villofr^ of ®aatrimonial union of seventeen years, his third wife died of the 

jfr ^ i Ojm^en- malady as her sister; and, although past fifty, Mr Edge- 

derpt / ^ I He Past of o t Magdalen ; 7 aUs of worth scaredy lost a year till he was united to an Irish lady. Miss 

Pity for Youth; The Knight of St John; Roche exertions to 

Blaloe, and Honor okarcC Altogether, the 

works of this lady amount to about fifty volumes. ^ munerous schemes, was an attempt to educate his eldest son on 
Inprivatelife Miss Porter^ much beloved for S 

her unostentatious piety and active benevolence, run about whwver he pleased, and to do nothing but what was 
She died at Bristol while on a visit to her brother, agreeable to hin^lf. in a few years he found that the scheme had 

a Pnrfor nf that riHr mi fhp^ nf TtmA completely, so far as related to the body; the youth’s 

r outer Ot City, on tne 21st 01 June I032, health, strength, and agihty were conspicuous; but the state of 

aged fifty-two. The most popular, and perhaps mind induced some perplexity. He had all the virtues that 
the best of Miss Porter’s novels is her Bon Sedas- .savage ; lie was quick, fearic^. 

Ban. In all of them she portrays the domestic dife 

affections, and the charms of benevolence and anything that he did please. Under the former 

virhie. with warmth and eame<vtnp«?<; • hnt in />/?« rZ* *ea^g. wen of the lowest desenption, was never included, 
wun ana eamesmess , our m JJOn la fine, this child of natum grew up perfectly ungovernable, and 

oeoasUan we nave an interesting though melan- “ever couW or would apply to anythmg; so that th«e remained no 
choly plot, and characters finely discriminated and ^ foUowhis own inclination of going 

to sea ! Mana Edgeworth was by her father's first marriage : she 
<irawn. was twelve years old before she was taken to Ireland. The 

Miss Jane Porter, sister of Anna Maria, is were involved in the troubles of the Irish rebellion (X798), 

a^ress of two rcm^^ padi^f lV^av,, 

1I3y 57 Sma 1 He i^COtilSH L^HtefS, loIO both were pillaged by one of the^ invaders, to whom Mr Edgeworth had 
highly popular,’ The first is the best, and contains < 1 ®®® ®0®'l® kmdn^s. Their return home, when the 

a good plot and some impassioned scenes. The 

second fails entirely as a picture of national manners i^etween the landlord and his dependents. 

-the Sco^sh patriot TOc^ for example, being fi^^irthL'SKS 

represented, as a sort ot arawing-room hero — ^but who was digging in his field by the roadside, when he looked up 
is written with great animation and picturesque ^ o«*,feorsp passed, and saw my father, let fall his spade and 
rfhfiTAf't Tm aTirwanTc fn hands ; hi.s face, as the mommg sun shone upon it, was 

cnecr. in appeals to me tenaer ana Heroic pas- the strongest picture of joy I ever saw. The- village was a 
Sions, and in vivid sccne-paintmg, both these melancholy spectacle ; windows shattered and doom broken.' But 

ladies have evinced genius, out their works want mischief done was great, there had been little pillage. 

wuL wdiii Wlthm OUT gutcs WO found all property safe; literallv ^*not a 

the permanent interest of real life, variety of char- twig touchedf nor a teaf hannaL- ifehL th= fiousTeJerjXn^ 
acter, and dialogue, A third novel by Miss a® we h^ left it. a map that we had been consulting waS 

Porter Has been oublMM. entitled Tk^ and slips of paper con- 

sorter nas occtt puuiihuc^ cnuuea J. ne rotors tammg the first lessons m anthmetic, m which some of the young 

Ftrestde* Late in Me she edited a work, Sir pople (Mr Edgeworth’s children by his second and third wife) had 
jRdward SeawardPs Diary; although the author- • ” «»gagedthe mo^ng we Imdbe^ driven from home ; a pansy, 
ship long ascril^ to her, it is reaUy the Sufe 

work of bar brother, Dr W* O. Porter. She died ttanqmrnty, strude us at this moment with an unreasont 

•at Bristol in 1850k ScohaSt^itoSm?^* passed seemed Hke aj% 
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me from the vacillation and anxiety to whicH I 
was so much subject, that I am sure I should not 
have written or finished anything, without his 
support He inspired in my mind a degree of 
hope and confidence, essential, in the first in- 
stance, to the full exertion of the mental powers, 
and necessary to insure perseverance in any 
occupation/ A work on Practical Education 
(1798) was a joint production of Mr and Miss 
Edgeworth. In 1800 the latter published anony- 
mously Castle Rackrent^ an admirable Irish 
story ; and in 1801, Belinda^ a novel, and Moral 
Tales, Another joint production of father and 
daughter appeared in 1802, an Essay on Irish 
BuUs^ in which the authors did justice to the 
better traits of the Irish character, and illustrated 
them by some interesting and pathetic stories. 
In 1803, Miss' Edgeworth came forward with three 
volumes of Popular Tales, characterised by the 
features of her genius — ^a genuine display of 
nature, and a certain tone of rationality and good 
sense, which was the more pleasing, because in a 
novel it was then new.' The practical cast of her 
father's mind probably assisted in directing Miss 
Edgeworth's talents into this useful ^d unro- 
mantic channel It appeared strange at first, and 
one of the best of the authoresses critics, Francis 
Jeffrey, said at the time, ‘ that it required almost 
the same courage to get rid of the jargon of 
fashionable life, and the swarms of peers, found- 
lings, and seducers, as it did to sweep away the 
mythological persons of antiquity, and to intro- 
^ce characters who spoke and acted like those 
who were to peruse their adventures.’ In 1806 
appeared Leonora, a novel, in two volumes. A 
moral purpose is hete aimed at, and the same skill 
is displayed in working up ordinary incidents into 
the materials of powerful fiction ; but the plot is 
painful and disagreeable. The seduction of an 
exemplary husband by an abandoned female, and 
his subsequent return to his injured but forgiving 
wife, is the groundwork of the story. Irish charac- 
ters figure off in Leonora as in the Popular Tales. 
In 18^ Miss Edgeworth issued three volumes of 
Tales of Fashionable Life, more powerful and 
various than any of her previous productions. 
The history of Lord Glenthom affords a striking 
picture of ennui, and contains some excellent de- 
lineation of character ; while the story of Almeria 
represents the misery and heartlessness of a life of 
mere fashion. Three other volumes of Fashion^ 
able Taks were issued in 1812, and fully sup- 
ported the authoress’s reputation. The number 
of tales in this series was three — illustrat- 
ing the evils and perplexities arising from vacil- 
lation and infinnity of purpose; Emilie de Cou- 
ianges, depicting the life and manners of a fash- 
ionable French lady; and The Absentee-^hy fdix 
the best of the three stories — ^written to expose the 
evils and mortifications of the system which the 
anioress saw too many instances of in Ireland, 
of persons of fortune forsaking their country-seats 
and native vales for the frivolity, scorn, and 
expense of fashionable London society. In 1814, 
Miss Edgeworth entered still more extensively 
and sarcastically into the manners and characters 
in high-life, by her novel of Patronage, in four 
volumes. The miseries resulting from a depend- 
ence on the patronage o£ the great — a system 
which, she says, is * twice accursed — once in 
giving, and once in receiving' — are drawn in 


vivid colours, and contrasted with the cheerfbl- 
ness, the buoyancy of spirits, and the manly 
virtues arising from honest and independent exer- 
tion. In 1817 our authoress supplied the public 
with two other tales, Harrington and Opnond. 
The first was written to counteract the illiberal 
prejudice entertained by many against the Jews ; 
the second is an Irish tale, equal to any of the 
former. The death of Mr Edgeworth in 1817 
made a break in the literary exertion of his accom- 
plished daughter, but she completed a Memoir 
which that gentleman had begun of himself^ and 
which was published in two volumes in 182a la 
1822 she returned to her course of moral instrac- 
tion, and published In that year, Rosamond, a 
Sequel to Early Lessons, a work for juvenile 
readers, of which an earlier specimen had be^ 
published. A further continuation appeared in 
1825, under the title of Harry and Lucy, four 
volumes- These tales had been begun fifty 3rears 
before by Mr Edgeworth, at a time ‘ when no one 
of any literary character, excepting Dr Watts 
and Mrs Barbauld, condescended to write for 
children.’ 

It is worthy of mention, that, in the autunm 
of 1823, Miss Edgewo:^ accompanied by two of 
her sisters, made a visit to Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford She not only, he said, completdy 
answered, but exceeded the expectations which he 
had formed, and he was particularly pleased with 
the naiveti and good-humoured ardour of mind 
which she united with such formidable powers of 
acute observation. ‘ Never,' says Mr Lockhart, 
did I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than that 
on which Miss Edgeworth first arrived there; 
never can I forget her look and accent when she 
was^ received by him at his archway, and ex- 
claimed, “ Everything about you is exactly what 
one ought to have had wit enough to dream.” 
The weather was beautiful, and the edifice and its 
appurtenances- were all but complete ; and day 
after day, so long as she could remain, her host 
had always some new plan of gaiety.’ Miss Edge- 
worth remained a fortnight at Abbotsford. Two 
years afterwards, she had an opportunity of repay- 
ing the hospitalities of her entertainer, by receiv- 
ing him at Edgeworthstown, where Sir Witer met 
with as cordial a welcome, and where he found 
^ neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but 
snug cottages and smiling faces all about’ Liter- 
ary fame had spoiled neither of these eminent 
persons, nor unfitted them for the common busi- 
ness and enjoyment of life. < We shall never,’ 
said Scott, -learn to feel and respect our read 
calling and destiny, unless we have taught our- 
selves to consider everything as moonshine com- 
pared with the education of the heart’ ‘ Maria 
did not listen to this without some water in her 
eyes; her tears are always ready when any gener- 
ous string is touched (for, as Pope says, "the 
finest minds, like the finest metals, dissolve the 
easiest”) ; but she brushed them gaily aside, and 
said: "You see how it is ; Dean Swift said he 
had written his books in order that people might 
learn to treat him like a great lord. Sir Walter 
writes his in order that he* may be able to treat 
his people as a great lord ought to do.”’* 

In 1834 Miss Edgeworth reappeared as a novel- 
ist : her Helen, in three volumes, is fully equal to 


Lockhart’s Life of ScoiU 
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her Fashionable Taks^ and possesses more ofl irri 

ardour and pathos. Tl. ; ,1^., 

folif, and the unhappiness attending falsehood and j he, 
artifice, are strikingly depicted in this novel, in con- 
nection with characters— that of Lady Davenant, « . 

for example— drawn with great force, truth, and wretches 

nat-re. In 1847 Miss Edgeworth wrote a tale cannot r.fne... 

Library for 

She died May 21, 1849, beinf 


The gradations of vice and pressing him to say something. « I doubt, then ” said 
._J I h- “since you desire me to speak my mind, my’lord.^ 
I doubt whether the best way of encouraeine tM 
industrious is to give premiums to the idle.” But, idle 

. * . ■ -'--5 are so miserable, that I 

cannot r^se to give them something ; and surely, when 
can do It so easily, it is right to relieve misery, is it 
I or I V ' Undoubtedly, my lord, but the difficulty is to 
o relieve present misery, without creating more in future. 

class of beings sometimes makes us cruel to 
I am told that there are some Indian Brahmins 


nature. ] 

called Orlandino for Chambers's 
Young People. Cl. ! 

then in her eighty-third year, for‘onf=‘ 

The good and evil of this world supplied Miss others, 

Edgeworth with materials sufficient for her pur- so verv comnawmi'^fA **"“*''* 

poses as a novelist. Of poetical or romantic Fed- 

ing she exhibited scarcely a single instance. She to let the fleas starve.” ^ 

was a strict utilitarian. Her knowledge of the ‘I did not in the least understand what Mr M‘I-eod 
world was extensive and correct, though in some ; but I was soon made to comprehend it bv crowd, 

of her representations of fashionable folly and eloquent beggai-s who soon surrounded me • manv 
dissipation she borders upon caricature. The 'y"° V , resolutely struggUng with their difficui- 
plan of confining a tale to the exposure and correc- slackened their exertions, and left their labour for 

tion of one particular vice, or one erroneous line ' 

of conduct, as Joanna Baillie confined her dramas ^ ^ tetowed v 
, to the elucidation of one particular passion t t' j ■'T ’ ''*7 

would have been a hazardous experiment In cX’ 

mon hands. Miss Edgeworth overcame it by the tenants grumbled^ becLe 

fbe^tnT*^*^’ ‘^slineations, and to themfand look 

the truly masculine freedom with which she ' - - - ’ 
poses the crimes and follies of mankind I 
sentiments are so just and tnie, and her style so 
clear and forcible, that they compel an instant 
assent to her moral views and deductions, though 
Mmetimes, in winding up her tale, and distributin'! 
justice among her characters, she is not always 
very consistent or probable. Her delineations of | 
her countrymen have obtained just praise. The ' “ ^ ^ 
highest compliment paid to them is the statement 

»Le humour, pathetic tender- 

ness, and admirable tact 'of these Irish 
led him first to think that something migl 

J’®,?."'" country of the same kind I that the 


imposing upon my credulity. The 
~ 'vasted at the dram-shop, or 

T W ^ quarrels ; and those whom 

honour with fresh and 
All this time my industrioiis 
: no encouragement w^as given 
:in^^upon me as a weak, good-natured 
" * me for long 


: ex- lool, they combined in a resolution to ask 
Her louses or a reduction of rent. 

rhetoric of my tenants succeeded, in some 
instances ; and again, I was mortified by Mr M'Leod’s 
silence. I was too proud to ask his opinion. I ordered, 

sknerfnd ^ 'f'\"uu^cs for^^ long terms weS 

signed and sealed ; and when I had thus my owm wav 
completely, I could not refrain from recurring to Mr 

ho7i measure may be as advantageous as you 

!if*^t felloivs, these middle-men, will underset 

the land, and live in idleness, whilst they rari a parcel 
portraits of wretched unto-tenants.” But they said they wS 
night be keep the land in their own hands and improve h • 

■■I reason why they could nnt nfrnrri 
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by the mane of his horse, he scrambled for the bridle, 
which was under the other horse’s feet, reached it, and, 
well satisfied with himself, looked round at Paddy, who 
looked back to the chaise-door at my angry servants, 
* secure in the last event of things/ In vain the 
Englishman, in monotonous anger, and the Frenchman 
in every note of the gamut, abused Paddy. Necessity 
and wit were on Paddy’s side. He parried all that was 
said against his chaise, his horses, himself, and his 
country with invincible comic dexterity ; till at last, 
both his adversaries, dumfounded, clambered into the 
vehicle, where they were instantly shut up in straw and 
darkness. Paddy, in a triumphant tone, called to my 
postillions, bidding them * get on, and not be stoppings 
the way any longer.’ 

One of the horses becomes restive ; 

* Never fear,’ reiterated Paddy. ‘ I ’ll engage I ’ll be 
up wid him. Now for it, Knockecroghery ! O the 
rogue, he thinks he has me at a nonj^Iush; but I’ll 
shew him the differ. 

After this brag of war, Paddy whipped, Khocke- 
croghery kicked, and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of 
danger, sat within reach of the kicking horse, twitching 
up first one of his legs, then the other, and shifting as 
the animal aimed his hoofs, escaping every time as it 
were by miracle. With a mixture of temerity and 
presence of mind, which made us alternately look 
upon him as a madman and a hero, he gloried in the 
danger, secure of success, and of the sympathy of the 
spectators. 

^Ah! didn’t I compass him cleverly then? O the 
villain, to be browbating me ! I ’m too ’cute for him 
yet« See there, now; he’s come to; and I’ll be his 
bail he’ll go asy enough wid me. Ogh ! he has a fine 
spirit of his own ; but it ’s I that can match him. 
’Twould be a poor case if a man like me couldn’t match 
a horse any way, let alone a mare, which this is, or it 
never would be so vicious/ 


Glenfeom, and' ncmhat else* Stubborn McLeod, as 
usual, l^aa with s ** I doubt whether that will not 
eocMwiirage the manufacturers at- Gtethom to make bad 
stuft and l»d Imen, since they are sure of a sale, and 
without danger of competition.” 

® At all events I thought my tenants would grow rich 
and -indepeiident if they made everything at home that 
they wanted ; yet Mr McLeod poplexed me by his 
** doubt whether it would not be better for a man to 
buy shoes, if he could bay them cheaper than he could 
make, them”. : He added something' about the division 
of. latxsur and Smith’s WmiiM of NaM&ns, To which I 
could only answer, Smith’s a Scotchamn. X cannot 
express, how much, I dreaded .Mr McLeod’s I doubt and 
it may be doubted^ 


^ An Irish PostUiiofL 

From the inn-yard came a hackney chaise, in a most 
deplorably crasy state ; the body mounted up to a.pro- 
di^ous height, on unbending springy "nodding forward, 
one door swinging open, three ollnds up, because they 
could not be let down, the perch tied in two places, the 
Iron erf the wheels 'half off, half loose, wooden pe^ for 
Hnch-iwns, and ropes for harness. The ■ horses were 
worthy of the fiarae!^; wretched little dog-tired 
creatures, that looked as if they had been driven to 
the last ^p, and as if they had never been rubbed 
down in mdr lives ; their bones starting through their : 
skin ; one lame, the other blind ; one with a raw back, 
the other with a galled breast ; one with his neck 
poking down over his collar, and the other with his 
head drap:cd forward by a bit of a broken bridle, held 
at arm’s-loigth by a man dressed like a mad beggar, 
la* half a hat and half a wig, both awry in opposite 
directions; a long tattered coat, tied round his waist 
by a hay-rope ; the jagged rents in the skirts of this 
shewing his bare legs, marbled of many colours ; 
while something like stockings hung loose about his 
ankles. The noises he made, by way of threatening or 
encourage his steeds, I pretend not to describe. In 
an indignant vdee I called to the landloid : * I hope 
these are not the horses— I hope this is not the cha&e 
intended for my servants.’ The innkeeper, and the 
pauper who was preparing to officiate as postillion, both 
m the same .instant exclaimed : * Sorrow better chaise 
in the county V ® Sorrow r said I — * what do you mean 
by sorrow V ‘ That there ’s no better, plase your honour, 
can be seen. We have two more, to be sure ; but one 
has no tdp, and the other no bottom. Any way, there ’s 
no better can be seen than this same/ *And these 
horses!’ cried Is-* why, this horse is so lame he can 
hardly stand/ * Oh, pla^ your honour, though he can’t 
stand, he ’ll ^ fast enough. He has a great deal of 
the rogue in him, plase your honour. He ’s always 
that way 'at first setting out* ‘And that wretched 
sinsmal with the galled breast I* * He ’s all the better 
fm* It when once he warms ; it ’s he that will go with 
the speed of light, plase your honour. .Sure, is not he 
i^ockecroghery ? and didn’t I give fifteen guineas for 
him, barring the luckpenay, at the fair of Knocke- 
CK^hery, and he rising four year old at. the same 
time?’ 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he 
dawed up Ms stockings with the other;. so with one 
ea^ step he got into his place, and seated himself, 
coachman-Hke, upon a well-worn bar of wood, that 
MTved as a coach-box. * Throw me the loan of a»trusty, 
Bartiy, for a cushion,’ said he. A frieze-coat was thrown 
up over the horses’ heads, . Faddy caught it ‘ Where ' 
art* you, H^y?’ cried he to a lad in-charge of the! 
leaders, ‘Sure I ’m only rowling a wisp of .straw -on ! 

1^, replied_ -Hosey. * Throw me uk* add^ te i 
paragon of postillions, turning to- on^. of the crowd of 
bf-stoders. ‘Arrah,pu3i me up, can’t ye?’ A 
-took hold of knee, and threw Mm upon 
tost, fit was In Ms seat in a trios. Thtt cliiyBy 


English Shyness^ or * Mauvaise Honte! 

Lord William had excellent abilities, knowledge, and 
superior qualities of every sort, all depressed by exces- 
sive timidity, to such a degree as to be almost useless t.o 
himself and to others. Whenever he was, either for the 
business or pleasure of life, to meet or mix with num- 
bers, the whole man was, as it were, snatched from 
himself. He was subject to that nightmare of the soul 
who seats Mmself upon the human breast, oppresses the 
heart, palsies the will, and raises spectres of dismay which 
the sufferer combats in vain — that cruel enchantress 
who hurls her spell even upon childhood, and when she 
makes youth her victim, pronounces : Henceforward 
you shall never appear in your natural character. 
Innocent, you shall look guilty; wise, you shall look 
silly; never shall you have the use of your natural 
faculties. That which you wish to say, you shall not 
say ; that which you wish to do, you shall not do. You 
shall appear reserved when you are enthusiastic — ^insen- 
sible, when your heart sinks into melting tenderness. 
In the presence of those whom you most wish to please, 
you shml be most awkward ; and when approached by 
her you love, you shall become lifeless as a statue, and 
under the irresistible spell of ‘ mauvaise honte.’ Strange 
that France should give name to that malady of mind 
which she never knew, or of which she knows less than 
any other nation upon the surface of the civilised globe I 


MISS AUSTEN. 

Jane Austen, a truly EtrgHsh novelist, 
born on the i6tli December 3775, at Steventon, in 
Hampshire, of which parish her father was rector.' 
Mr Austen is xq)resented as a man of refined 
taste and acquitoients, who guided, thoigh_he 
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did not live to witness the fruits of his daughter’s Her love is not a blind passion^ the offspring of 
talents. After the death of the lector, his widow romance ; nor has she any of that morbid colour- 
-and two daughters retired to Southampton, and ing of the darker passions in which other novelists 
subsequently to the vliiage of Chawton, in the excel The clear daylight of nature, as reflected : 
same county, where the novels of Jane Austen were in domestic life, In scenes of variety and sorrow- 
written. Of these, four were published anony- ful truth, as well as of vivacity and humour, is her 
mously in her lifetime, the first in iSii^and the genial and Inexhaustible element Instruction is 
Seme and Sensibtlify^ Pride, always blended with amusement A finer moral 
and Prejudicif Mansfield Park^ and Emma, In lesson cannot anywhere be found than the distress 
May iBi/f the health of the authoress rendered it of the Bertram family in Mansfield Park^ arising 
necessary that she should remove to some place from the vanity and callousness of the two 
where constant medical aid could be procured; daughters, who had been taught nothing but 
She went to Winchester, and in that city she * accomplishments, ’ without any regard to their 
expired, on the 24th of July 1817, aged forty-two. dispositions and temper. These instructive ex- 
Her personal worth, beauty, and genius made her amples are brought before us in action, not by 
early death deeply lamented ; while the public lecture or preachment, and they tell with aouble 
had to ‘regret the failure not only of a source of force because they are not inculcated in a didactic 
innocent amusement, but also of that supply of style. The genuine but unobtrusive merits of 
practical good sense and instructive example Miss Austen have been but poorly rewarded by 
which she would probably have continued to the public as respects fame and popularity, though 
furnish better than any of her contemporaries.’* her works are now rising in public esteem. Sir 
The insidious decay or consumption which carried Walter Scott, after reading Pride and Prejudice 
off Miss Austen seemed only to increase the for the third time, thus mentions the merits of 
powers of her mind. She wrote while she could Miss Austen in his private diary : ‘ That young 
hold a pen or pencil ; and, the day preceding her lady had a talent for describing the involvements, 
death, composed some stanzas replete with fancy and* feelings, and characters of ordinary life, 
and vigour. Shortly afkr her death, her friends which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
gave to the world two novels, entitled Northan^er with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself, 
Abb^ and Persuasion, the first being her earliest like any now going ; but the exquisite touch which 
composition, and the least valuable of her pro- renders ordinary commonplace things and charac- 
ductions, while the latter is a highly finished work, ters interesting from the truth of the description 
especially in the tender and pathetic passages, and the sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity 
The great charm of Miss Austen’s fictions lies in suck a gifted creature died so early 
their truth and simplicity. She gives us plain 

country-house, the villa, and cottage, and intro- ‘Your feelings may be the strongest,’ replied Anne, 
duces us to various classes of persons, whose ‘but ours are the most tender. Man is more robust than 
characters are displayed in ordinary intercourse woman, but he is not longer liv^, which exactly ex- 
and 'most lifelike dialogues and conversation, plains my views of the nature of their attactoents. Nay, 
There is no attempt to express fiw things, nor otherwise. You 

any scenes of suiirising daring or dist^, to ddficulUes, and pnvations, ^d dangers enough to 

S^Ji^atenals would cowtry, Mends quitted. Neither time, nor health 
swm to promise httle for the novel-reader, yet nor Kfe to be called your own. It wolild be hard 
miss Austen s minute circumstances and common indeed’ (with a faltering voice) * if woman’s feelings were 
details are far from tiresome. They all aid in to be added to all this.’ 

developing and discriminating her characters, in ‘ We shall never agi*ee upon this point,’ Captain 
which her chief strength lies, and we become so Harville said. * No man and woman would, probably, 
intimately acquainted with each, that they appear But let me observe that all histories are against you, all 
as old friends or neighbours. She is quite at stories, prose and verse. If I had such a memory as 
home in describing the mistakes in the education Benwick, I could bring you fifty quotations in a moment 
of young ladies — ^in delicate ridicule of female side of the argument, pd I do not think I ever 

foibles and vanity — ^in family differences, obsti- book in my hfe which had not something to 

nacy, and pride-in the distinctions between the ^ 

differ^t clLses of ^ciety, and the nicer shades SSelm 

conduct, « aey npen into love or .p«haps I shall y 4 yes, if yon please, no reference 
mendship, or subside into mdifference or dislike, to examples in books. Men have every advantage of us 
* fTv w* . y « . « ^ in telling their own story. Education has been theirs in 

^ 5 the pen has been in their hands. 

‘They may be safely recommended, not only as among the most ^ Will not allow books to prove anything.’ 
unexceptionable of their class, but as combining, in an eminent * But how shall we prove anything?’ 

d^ee, instruction with amusement, though without the direct < Wa never shall We never nn evnerf fn nrnwa ««« 

effort at the former, of which we have complained as sometimes ® 

defeating its object For those who cannot or will not Uam any- upon SUCH a point It is a dlflerence of opinion 

thing productions of this kind, she has provided entertain- which does not admit of proof. We each begin prob- 
xnent wicxi entitles her to thanks ; for mere innocent amusement ably with a little bias towards Our own sex and imnn 

xs in Itself a good, when it interferes with no areater esoeciallv as i sex, ana Upon 

It may occupy the place of some other that^Sy b?Scen? Circumstance m favour of it which 
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MRS BRUNTON. 


*A!i r 'cried Captain Harvillej in a tone of strong 
feeling, ^ifl could but make you comprebend wimt a 
man suffers wben he takes a last look at Ms wife and 
childmi, and watches the boat that he has sent them, off 
' In, as long as it is in sight, and then turns away and says, 
**,God knows whether, we ever meet again I ” And 
then if I could conyey to yon the glow of his sonl 
when he does.see them again ;■ .when, coming back after 
a twelvemonth’s absence,, perhaps, and 'Obliged to put in 
■ to another port, he calculates how soon it will be pos- 
; able to get them there,, pretending to deceive, himself, 
and saying, “ They cannot be here, till such a da/,’’ but 
all. the wMle hoping for them twelve ' hours sooner, and 
seeing them arrive' at last, as if Heaven had given them 
wings, by many hours sooner still I If I coSd explain 
, to you all ' this, and all that, a man can bear and do, and 
: glories to .do, for the, sake of these treasures of his exist*- 
ence I I speak, you know, only of such men as have 
hearts I ’-—pressing his own with emotion. 

, ^ Oh,’ cried Anne eagerly, * I hope I do .justice to all 
that is felt by you, and by those who resemble you. 
God forbid that I should undervalue the warm and 
faithful feelings of any of my fellow-creatures. I should 
^ deserve utter contempt if I dared to suppose that true 
attachment and constancy were known only by woman. 
No, I believe you capable of eveiything great and good 
in your married lives. I believe you equal to every 
important exertion, and to every domestic forbearance, 
so long as — if I may be allowed the expression — so long 
as you have an object. I mean, while the woman you 
love lives, and HvesTor you. All the privilege I claim 
for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one, you need 
not covet It) is tliat of loving longest, when existence or 
when ho*pe is gone.’ 

She could not immediately have uttered another 
sentence. Her heart was too full, her breath too inch 
oppressed. 

A Family Scme,--^Fr(m *^ Pride and Pr^udicel 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune must be in want of 
a wife. 

However little knowm the feelings or views of such a 
man inay be on his first entering a neighbeurhood, this 
truth is so well fixed in the minds of the surrounding 
families, that he is considered as the rightful property of 
some one or other of their daughters. 

‘My dear Mr Beimet,’ said his lady to him one day, 

‘ have you heard that Netherfield ParK is let at last ?’ 

Mr Bennet replied that he had not. 

* But it is,’ returned she ; ‘ for Mrs Long has just been 
here, and she told me ail about it,’ 

Mr Bennet made no answer. 

‘ Do you not want to know w^ho has taken it ?’ cried 
his wife impatiently, 

‘You want to tell me, and I have no objection to 
hearing it’ 

This was invitation enough. 

‘ Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune 
from the north of England^ that he came dowm on 
Monday in a chaise and four to see the place, and was 
so much delighted with it, that he agreed with Mr Morris 
inraiediately ; that he is to take possession before 
Michaelmas, and some of his servants are to be in the 
house by the end of next week.* 

‘ What is his name?’ 

* Bingley.’ 

‘Is he married or single?’ 

® Oh I single, my dear, to be sure I A single man of 
large fortune j four or five thousand a year. What a 
fine thing for our girls I ’ 

‘How so ? How can -it affect them ? ’ 

‘My dear Mr Bennet, ’replied his wife, ‘how can you 
^ so tiresome ! you must toow that I am thinking of 
1» Hiarryiiig one of them.* . ■ 


‘Is that his design in settling here ?’ 

‘ Design I Nonsense ; how can you talk so ! But it is 
very UkSy he may fall in love with one of them, and 
thercfore you must visit him as soon as he comes.’ 

‘ I see no occasion for that. You and the girls may 
go, or you may send them by themselves, which perhaps 
will be still better, for as you are as haniome as any of 
them, Mr Bingley might like you the best of the party.* 

‘My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my 
share of beauty, but I do not pretend to be anything 
extraordinary now. When a woman has five grown-up 
daughters, she ought to give over thinking of her own 
beauty.’ 

'‘In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty 
fo think of.’ 

‘But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr 
Bingley when he comes into the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ It is more than I engage for, I assure you.’ 

‘ But conrider your daughters. Only think what an 
estaMishment it would be for one of them. Sir William 
I and Lady Lucas are determined to go, merely on that 
account, for, in general, you know, they visit no new- 
comers. Indeed you must go, for it will be impossible 
for us to visit him if you do not.’ 

‘You are over-scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr 
Bingley will be very glad to *see you ; and I will send a 
few lines by you to assure him of my hearty consent to 
his marryiEgf whichever he chooses of the girls ; though 
I mu^t throw in a good word for my little Lizzy.’ 

‘I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a 
bit better than the others \ and I am sure she is not 
half so handsome as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as 
Lydisu , But you are always giving her the preference.’ 

‘They have none of them much to recommend them,’ 
wplidf he ; ‘ they are all silly and ignorant, like other 
girls ; but Lizzy has something more of quickness than 
her sisters.’ 

‘ Mr Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in 
such a way I You take delight in vexing me. You 
have no compassion on my poor nerves.’ 

‘ You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect 
for your nerves. They are my old friends. I have 
heard you menrion them with consideration these twenty 
years at least.’ 

‘ Ah ! you do not know what I suffer.’ 

‘But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many 
young men of four thousand a year come into the neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘ It will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, 
since you will not visit them.’ 

‘ Depend upon it, my dw, that when there are twenty, 

I will visit them alL’ 

Mr Bennet was so odd a mi^ure of quick parts, sar- 
castic humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience 
of three-and-twenty years had been insufficient to make 
his wife understand his character. Her mind was less 
difficult to develop. She was a woman of mean under- 
standing, little information, and uncertain temper. 
When she was discontented, she fancied herself nervous. 
The business of her life was to get her daughters 
married ; its solace was visiting and news. 


MRS BRtTNTOK. 

Mrs Mary Brunton, authoress of Self-con-^ 
trol and Discipline^ two novels of superior merit 
and moral tendency, was bom on the ist of 
November 1778. She was a native of Bhrray, in 
Orkney, a small island of about 600 inhabitants, 
no part of which is more than 300 feet above the 
level of the sea, and which is destitute of tree or 
shrub. In this remote and sea-surrounded region 
the parents of Mary Brunton occupied a leading 
station. Her father was Colonel Balfour of 
Elwick, and her mother, an accomplished woman, 
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niece of Ficld-marslial Lord Ligonier, in whose 
house she had resided previous to her ntarmge. 
Maiy was carefully educated, and instructed by 
her mother in the French and Italian languages. 
She was also sent some time to Edinburgh. ; but 
while she was only sixteen, her mother died, and 
the whole cares and duties of the household 
devolved on her. With these she was incess- 
antly occupied for four years, and at the e:^ira- 
tion of that time she was married to the Rev. Mr 
Bninton, minister of Bolton, in Haddingtonshire. 
In 1803 Mr Brunton was called to one of the 
churches in Edinburgh, and his lady had thus an 
opportunity of meeting with persons of literary 
talent, and of cultivating her mind. ‘Till I 
began Sdf-cmtroll she says in one of her letters, 

‘ I had never in my life written anything but a 
letter or a recipe, excepting a few hundreds of vile 
rhymes, from which I desisted by the time I had 
gained the wisdom of fifteen years; therefore I 
was so ignorant of the art on which I was 
entering, that I formed scarcely any plan for my 
tale. 1 merely intended to shew the power of the 
religious principle in bestowing self-command, 
pd to bear testimony against a maxim as 
immoral as indelicate, that a reformed rake 
makes the best husband.’ Self^ontrol was pub- 
lished without the author’s name in 181L The 
first edition was sold in a month, and a second 
and third were called for. In 1814, her second 
work, Discipline^ was given to the world, and was 
also well received. She began a third, Emmeline^ 
but did not live to finish it She died on the 7th 
of December 1818. The unfinished tale^ with a 
memoir of its lamented authoress, was published 
in one volume by her husband, Dr Brunton. 

Self-control bids fair to retain a permanent 
place among British novels, as a sort of Scottish 
Calebs^ recommended by its moral and religious 
tendency, no less than by the talent it displays. 
The acute observation of the authoress is seen in 
the developmpt^ of little traits of character and . 
conduct, which give individuality to her portraits, 
and a semblance of truth to the story. Thus the 
gradual decay, mental and bodily, of Montreville^ 
the account of the De Courcys, and the courtship 
of Montague, are true to nature, and completely 
removed out of the beaten track of novels. The 

B t is very unskilfully managed. The heroine, 
ura, is involved in a peraetual cloud of diffi- 
culties and dangers, some 01 which — as the futile 
abduction by Warren, and the arrest at Lady 
Pelham’s— are unnecessary and improbable. The 
character of Hargrave seems to have been 
from that of Lovelace, and Laura is the Clarissa of 
the tale. Her high principle and purity, her devo- 
tion to her father, and the force and energy of her 
mind— without overstepping feminine softness — . 
impart a strong interest to the narrative of her 
- 'trMsimd.advehture^. 'She. surrounds whole, 

as it were, with an atmosphere of moral light and 


Sematiam m rduming U Scotland, 

, ;*W*A in hw* igw Latsa took leave of her^benev- 

^ wfistt liWft ; hat wart bounded with joy as i^w 
sto-ippel fim tide, -and' each object in the 

deead^ adle swifify radii]]^ ftom hat view. 

.dba^'land dmpneared..’ In ft 


few more the mountams of Cape Breton sank behind 
the wave. The brisk gales of autumn wafted Ae vessel 
cheerfolly on her way ; and often did Laura compute 
her progress, ■ ’ 

In a clear frosty morning towards the end of Septem- 
ber she heard once more the cpr of ‘ Land I ’ now music 
to her ear. Now with a beating breast she ran to gare 
upon a ridge of mountains indenting the disk of the 
rising sun ; but the tears of rapture dimmed her eyes 
when every voice at once shouted * Scotland ! ’ 

All day Laura remained on deck, oft measuring with 
the light splinter the vesseFs course through the** deep. 
The winds favoured not her impatience. Towards 
evening they died away, und scarcely did the vessel 
steal along the liquid mirror. Another and another 
morning came, and Laura’s ear was blessed with the 
first sounds of her native land. The tolling of a bell 
was borne along the water, now swelling loud, and now 
falling softly away. The humble village church was 
seen on the shore ; and Laura could distinguish the gay 
colouring of her countrywomen’s Sunday attire ; the 
S(^let pbid, transmitted from generation to generation, 
pinned decently over the plain dean coif; the bright 
blue gown, the trophy of more recent housewifery. To 
her, every form in the well-known g^b seemed the form 
of a friend. The blue? mountains in the distmice, the 
scattered woods, the fields yellow with the harvest, the 
river ^afkling in the sun, seemed, to the wanderer 
returning from the land of strangers^ feirer than the 
gardens of Paradise. 

Land of my affections I— when * I forget thee, may 
my right forget her cunning!’ Blessed be thou 
a^ng nations I Long may thy wanderers return to 
thee rejoicing, and their hearts throb with honest pride 
whdi they own themselves thy children I 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 

Elizabeth Hamilton (1758-1816), an ami- 
able and accomplished miscellaneous writer, was 
authoress of one excellent little novel, or moral 
tale, Tke Cottagers of Glenburnie^ which has 
probably been as effective in promoting domestic 
improvement among the i*ural population of Scot- 
land as Johnson’s Journey to the Hebrides was 
m encouraging the planting of trees by the 
landed proprietors. In both cases . there was 
some exaggeration of colouring, but the pic- 
tures were too provoldngly true and sarcastic 
to 'be laughed away or denied. They constituted 
l^he only way to wipe it 
off was by timely reformation. There is still 
much to accomplish, but a marked improvement 
in. the dwellings and internal economy of Scottish 
farm-houses and villages may be dated from the 
publication of The Cottagers ofGlenburme, Elk- 
abeth Hamilton was bom in Belfast Her father 
was a merchant, of a Scottish ftunily, and died 
early, leaving a widow and three children. The 
^tter were Educated and Brought up by relatives 
in better circum^ance% ElhaSeth, tlie yotmges^’ 
being s^t to .Mr MarshMI^a toner ‘in sSlfitZ- 
dike, married to her father’s- 'sistcar. 'Her bro^r 
obtained a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and an elder sister was retained 
in Ireland. A feeling of strong affection seems 
to have existed among these scattered members 
of the unfortunate family. Elizabeth found in 
Mr and Mrs Marshall all that could have been’ 
desired. She was adopted and educated with 
a and tenderness that has seldom been 
quailed. No child, she says, ‘ever spent so 
happy a life, nor have I ever met with anythk^ 
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at all resembling our way of livings except the 
description given by Rousseau of Wolmar’s farm 
add Yintage/ : A taste for . Mteiature' soon ap- 
peared in Elizabeth Hamilton. Wallace was me 
first hero ' of her studies ; but meeting with Ogil- 
vie’s translation of the Iliad, she idolised Achilles, 
and dreamed of Hector. She had opportunities 
of visiting Edinburgh and Glasgow, after which 
she carried, on a learned correspondence with 
Dr Moyse, a philosophical lecturer. She wrote 
also many copies of verses — that ordinary outlet 
for the warm feelings and romantic sensibilities of 
youth. Her first appearance in print was acci- 
dental. . Having accompanied a pleasure-party to 
the Highlands, she kept a journal for the gratifi- 
cation of her aunt, and the good woman shewing 
it to one of her neighbours, it was sent to a pro- 
vincial magazine. Her retirement in Stirlingshire 
was, in 1773, gladdened by a visit from her 
brother, then about to sail for India. Mr Hamil- 
ton seems to have been an excellent and able 
young man ; and bis subsequent letters and con- 
versations on Indian affairs stored the mind of 
his sister with the materials for her Hindoo 
Rajah, a work equally remarkable for good sense 
and sprightliness. Mr Hamilton was cut off by 
a premature death in 1792, Shortly after this 
period commenced the literary life of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, and her first work was that to which 
we have alluded, connected with the memory of 
her lamented brother, The Letters of a Hindoo 
Rajah, in two volumes, published in 1796. The 
success of the work stimulated her exertions. In 
1800 she published The Modem Philosophers, in 
three volumes ; and between that period and 
1806, she gave to the world Letters on Educa- 
tion, Memoirs of Agrippina, and Letters to the 
Daughters of a Nobleman, In 1808 appeared 
her most popular, original, and useful w^ork, The 
Cottagers of Glejtbuniicj and she subsequently 
published Popular Essays on the Huma?i Mind, 
and Hints to the Directors of Public Schools. For 
many years Miss Hamilton had fixed her residence 
in Edinburgh. She was enfeebled by ill health, 
but her cheerfulness and activity of mind continued 
unabated, and her society was courted by the most 
intellectual and influential of her fellow-citizens. | 
The benevolence and correct judgment which ani- I 
mated her writings pervaded her conduct. Having ! 
gone to Harrogate for the benefit of her health, ! 
Miss Hamilton died at that place on the 23d of; 
July 1816, aged fifty-eight. .... i 

The Cottagers of Gtenburnie is in reality a tale I 
of cottage-life. The scene is laid in a poor scat- 
tered Scottish hamlet, and the heroine is a retired 
English governess, middle-aged and lame, with 
;i^30 a year ! This person, Mrs Mason, after 
being long in a noble fai]^ily, is reduced from a 
state of ease and luxury to one of comparative 
indigence ; and having learned that her cousin, her 
only surviving relative, was married to one of the 
small farmers in Glenburnie, she agreed to fix 
her residence in her house as a lodger. On her 
way, she called at Gowan-brae, the house of the 
factor or land-steward on the estate, to whom she 
had previously been known ; and we have a graphic 
account of the family of this gentleman, one of 
whose daughters figures conspicuously in the 
after-part of the tale. ]Mr Stewart, the factor, 
his youngest daughter, and boys, accompany Mrs 
Mason to Glenburnie. 


Heiure of Glenburnie and Scottish Rural Life in the 
Last Cmtusy. 

They had not proceeded many paces until they were 
struck with admiration at the uncommon wildness of 
the scene which now opened to their view. The rocks 
which seemed to guard the entrance of the glen were 
abrupt and savage, and approached so near each other, 
that one could suppose them to have been riven asunder 
to give a passage to the clear stream which flowed 
between them. As they advanced, the hills receded on 
either side, making room for meadows and corn-fields, 
through which the rapid burn pursued its. way in many 
a fantastic maze. 

- The road, which winded along the foot of the hills, on 
the north side of the glen, owed as little to art as any 
country road in the kingdom. It was very narrow, and 
much encumbered by loose stones, brought down from 
the hills above by the winter torrents. 

Mrs Mason and Mary were so enchanted by the change 
of scenery which was incessantly unfolding to their view, 
that they made no complaints of the slowness of their 
progress, nor did they much regret being obliged to stop 
a few minutes at a time, where they found so much to 
amuse and to delight them. But Mr Stewart had no 
patience at meeting with obstructions -which, with a 
little pains, could have been so easily obviated ; and as 
he walked by the side of the car, expatiated upon the 
indolence of the people of the glen, who, though they 
had no other road to the market, could contentedly go 
on from year to year without making an effort to repair 
it. * How little trouble would it cost,’ said l.e, ‘ to 
throw the smaller of these loose stones into these holes 
and ruts, and to remove the larger ones to the side, 
where they would form a fence between the road and 
the hill ! There are enough of idle boys in the glen to 
effect all this, by working at it for one hour a week 
during the sumnier. But then their fathers must 
unite in setting them to work; and there U not one 
in the glen who would not sooner liave his horses lamed, 
and his carts torn to pieces, than have his son cmjdoyccl 
in a work that would benefit his neighbours as much as 
himself.' 

As he was speaking, they passed the door of one of 
these small farmers ; and immediately turning a sliarp 
corner, began to descend a steep, which appeared so 
unsafe that Mr Stewart made his boys alight, which 
they could do without inconvenience, and going to the 
head of the horse, took his guidance upon himself. 

At the foot of this short precipice the road again 
made a sudden turn, and discovered to them a misfor- 
tune which threatened to put a stop to their proceeding 
any further for the present ' evening. It was no other 
than the overturn of a cart of hay, occasioned by the 
breaking down of the bridge, along which it had been 
passing. Happily for the poor horse that du-w this ill- 
fated load, the harness by which he was attached to it 
was of so frail a nature as to make little resistance ; so 
that he and his rider escaped unhurt from the fall, not- 
withstanding its being one of considerable depth. 

At first,- indeed, neither boy nor horse was seen ; but 
as Mr Stewart advanced to examine whether, by remov- 
ing the hay, which partly covered the bridge and partly 
hung suspended on the bushes, the road might still be 
passable, he heard a child’s voice in the hollow exclaim' 
ing : ‘ Come on, ye muckle brute I ye had as weel com 
on I I ’ll gar ye ! I ’ll gar ye ! That ’s a gude beast 
now. Come awa ! That ’s it ! Ay, ye’re a gude beast 
nowl ’■ 

As the last words were uttered, a little fellow of 
about ten years of age was seen issuing from the hollow, 
and pulling after him, with all his might, a great long- 
backed clumsy animal of the horse species, thouglt 
apparently of a very mulish temper. 

* You have met with a sad accident,’ said Mr Stewart ; 
‘how did all this happen?’ ‘You may see how it 
■ 277 
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Nae forms to compel me to seem" vac or glad^ 

1 may latigli wheal 'M mcwys and sigh whea.I*iii 
•im. 

Nae falsehood to dread, aad aae malice to fear, 

But truth to delight me, aad frleadship to cheer ; ■ ■ 
Of a" roads to happiness eyer were tried, 

■There 's aane haff so sure as aae^s ain fireside* 

My aia fir^de, See, 

When I draw in my stool on my cosy hearthstane, 

My heart loups sae li^ht I scarce ken ’t for my ain | 
Care 's down on the wind, it is clean out sight, ■ 
Past troubles they seem hut as dreams o’ the night ■ ■ 
I hear hut kend voices, kend faces I see, ; 

And mark saft afection glent fond frae ilk ee ; , 

Nae fieechings o’ flattery, nae boastings o’ pride, 

■*Tis heart speaks to heart at ane’s :ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, 


happened plain eneogh,’ returned the boy} fte br% 

tek, and the cart coupet? * And did you and horse 
mup likewise ? ’ said Mr Stewart. ‘ O ay, we a ^upet 
tJie^ther, for I was ridin’ on his back.’ ‘ And where is 
'mm fmer and all the rest of the folk?’ ‘ Whaur sud 
they be but in the hay-field? Binna ye ken^ that we *re 
* ‘ ' * hay ? John Tamson’s and Jamie Forst^ s 
k syne, hut we’re aye ahintthe lave.’ 


talon’ in our 3 , „ 

: was in a week syne, hut we ’re aye 

All the party were greatly amused by the composure 
which toe young peasant evinced under his misfortune, 
as well as by the shrewdness of his answers ; and Having 
learned frean him that toe hay-field was at no great 
distance, gave him some halfpence to hasto Ms speed, 
and promised to take care of his horse till he snould 
rettim with assistance. 

He soon appeared, followed by Ms fatoar and two 
other men, who came on stepping at their usual pace. 
*Why, farmer,’ said Mr Stewart, ‘you have brasted 
rather too long to this rotten plank, 1 think * (pointing 
to where it had given way) ; ‘rf you remember the last 
time I passed this road, which was several months since, 
I then told you that the bridge was in danger, and 
shewed you how easily it might be repaired,’ 

‘It is a’ true,’ said the fanner, moving ids bonnet ; 
‘ but I thought it would do weei cneugh. I spoke to 
Jamie Forster and John Tamson about it ; hut they said 
they wadna fash themselves to mend a brig that was to 
serve a’ toe folk in toe glen.’ 

‘ But you must now mend it for your own sake,’ said 
Mr Stewart, * even though a* the feuk in toe glen toould 
be the better for it’ , 

‘ Ay, sir,’ said one of the men, ‘toat ’s spoken like 
yoursel’ ! Would everybody follow your example, there 
would be nothing in the world but peace and good 
neighbourhood,’ 

The interior arrangements and accommodation 
of the cottage visited by Mrs Mason are dirty arid 
uncomfortable. The farmer is a good easy man, 
but his wife is obstinate and prejudiced, and the 
children self-wflled and rebellious. Mrs Mason 
finds the family quite incorrigible, but she effects 
a wonderful change among their neighbours. She 
gets a school established on her own plan, and 
boys and girls exert themselves to effect a refor- 
mation in the cottages of their parents. The 
most sturdy sticklers for the auld gaits are 
at length convinced of the superiority of the new 
system, and the village undergoes a complete 
transformation. In the management of these 


■; LADY MORGAN. ' 

Lady Morgan (Sydney^ Owenson, ' or Mac- 
Owen, as the name was ori^nally written), during 


the course of forty or fifty years, wrote in various 
departments of literature— in poetry, the drama, 


travels. Whether she has written any one bqok 
that will become a standard portion of our litera- 
ture, is doubtful, but we are indebted to her pen 
for a number of clever lively national sketches 
and anecdotes. She had a masculine disregard of 
common opinion or censpre, and a temperament, 
as she herself stated, ‘as cheery and genial as 
ever went to that strange medley of pathos and 
humour— the Irish character.' 


Mr Owenson, the 
father of our authoress, was a respectable actor, a 
favourite in the society of Dublin, and author of 
some popular Irish songs. His daughter (who 
was born in 1783) inherited his predilection for 
national music and song. Very early in life she 
published a small volume of poetical effusions, 
and afterwards The Lay of the Irish Harp^ and a 
selection of twelve Irish melodies, with music. 
One of these is the song of Kate Kearney^ knd 
we question whether this lyric will not outlive 
all Lady Morgan’s other lucubrations. While still 
in her teens. Miss Owenson became a novelist 
She published two tales long since forgotten, and 
in 1801 a third, The Wild Irish Girl^ which was 
exceedingly popular. 


^ success introduced 

jr knowledge of human nature, and her tact and some of the higher circles of 

scrimination as a novelist English society, in which she greatly 

We subjoin a Scottish song by Miss Hamilton delighted. In 1811, she married Sir Charles 
hich has enjoyed great popularity. Morgan, a physician, and travelled with him to 

‘ ‘ France and Italy, She continued her literary 

, labours, and published The Missionary, an Indian 

My Am Ftrestde, Tale (1811) ; (IDonnel, a National Tale (1814) ; 

I hae seen great anes, and sat in great ha’s, * Florenqe Macarthy, an Irish Tale (1818) ; and 

’Mang lords and fine ladi^ a’ covered wi’ braws, The (JBriens and the 01 Flaherty s (1827). In 
At feasts made for princes wi’ princes I ’ve hsen, these works our authoress departed from the 
When the grand shine o’ splendour has daaried my beaten ttack of sentimental novels, and ventured, 
, r » -r -r , . , Edgcworth, to portray national manners, 

a sight ae I I ne’er roied We have the high authority of Sir Walter Scott 

aDmml, though deficient as 

O^eety’s the’bli^k o’ my ^fireside; a stopi, 1 ^ ‘some strildng and beautiful passages 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, “ situation and description, and m the comic 

O there’s nought to compare m’ ane’s ain P^, is very nch and entertaining.’ Lady Mor- 
fireride. gan s sketches of Irish manners are not always 

pleasing. Her high-toned society is disfigured 
Ance mair, gude be thankit, round my aae hertsome with grossness and profligacy, and her subordinate 
ingle, characters are often caricatured. The vivacity 

Mends Q my youth I cordially mingle; and variety of these delineations constitute one 
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LADY MORGAN. 


of tlieir gttwictioiis : if Bot always true, they are 
IlYcly 5 for it was justly said, that * whether it is 
a review of vdlunteers ia ■ the Phcenix Park, or a 
party at tke Castle, or a masquerade, a meeting of 
IJnited Irishmen, a riot in Dublin,- or a jug-day at 
Bog-moy — ^in every change of scene and situation 
our authoress wields the pen of a ready writer.^ 
One complaint against these Irish sketches was : 
their personality, the authoress indicating that 
some of her portraits ' at the viceregal court, arid 
those moving ' in the *best society’ of Dublin, 
were intended., for well-known characters. Their 
convCTsation IS often a sad jargon of prurient 
allusion, comments on dress, and quotations in 
French and Italian, with which almost every page 
IS patched: and disfigured. The unfashionable 
characters and descriptions— -even the rapparees, 
and the lowest of the old Irish natives, are infin- 
itely more entertaining than these offshoots of the 
aristocracy, as painted by Lady Morgan. Her 
strength lay in describing the broad character- 
istics of her nation, their boundless mirth, their 
old customs, their love of frolic, and their wild 
grief at scenes of death and calamity. The other 
works of our authoress are France Italy ^ 

containing dissertations on the state of society, 
manners, literature, government, &c. of those 
nations. Lord Byron has borne testimony to the 
fidelity and excellence of Italy; and if the author- 
ess had been * less ambitious of being always fine 
and striking/ and less solicitous to display her 
reading and high company, she might have been 
one of the most agreeable of tourists and ob- 
servers. Besides these works, Lady Morgan has 
given to the world The Princess (a tale founded 
on the revolution in Belgium); Dramatic Scenes 
from Real Life (very poor in matter, and affected 
m style) ; The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa; 
The Book of the Boudoir (autobiographical 
sketches and reminiscences) ; Woman and her 
Master (a philosophical history of woman down to 
the fall of the Roman empire) ; and various other 
shorter publications. In 1841, Lady Morgan 
published, in conjunction with her husband, Sir 
T. C Morgan (author of Sketches* of the Phil- 
osophy of Life and Morals^ &c.), two volumes, 
couected from the portfolios of the writers, and 
stray sketches which had previously appeared in 
periodicals, entitling the collection The Book 
without a Name. In 1859, she published^P^u^^grr 
from my Autobiography, containing reminiscences 
of high-life in London and Paris. A pension of 
£300 a year was conferred on her during the 
ministry of Earl Grey, and the latter years of 
Lady Morgan were spent in London. She died 
in April 1859. Her Correspondence was published 
by Mr Hepworth Dixon in 1862. 


The Irish Hedge Schoolmasten 
ICxam Fhrettce Macarthy. 

A bevy of rough-headed students, wkh books as 
ragged as their habiliments, rushed forth at the sound of 
the horse’s feet, and with hands shading their uncovered 
faces from the sun, stood gazing in earnest surprise* 
Last of this singular group, followed O’Leary himself in 
learned dishabille J his customary suit, an old great-coat, 
fastened with a wooden skewer at his breast, the sleeves 
hangii^ unoccupied, Spanish-zoise, as he termed it ; his 
wig laid aside, the shaven crown of his head resembling 
the clerical fonsure ; a tattered Homer in one hand, and 


a slip of sallow in the other, with which he had been 
distributing some well-earned punities to his pupils ; 
thus exhibiting, in appearance, and in the important 
expression of his countenance, an epitome of that order 
of persons once so numerous, and still far from extinct 
in Ireland, the hedge schoolmaster. O’Leary was 
learned in the antiquities and genealogies of the great 
Irish families, as an ancient senachy, an order of which 
he believed himself to be the sole representative ; credu- 
lous of her fables, and jealous of her ancient glory; 
ardent in his feelings, fixed in his prejudices ; Hating 
the Bodei Sassoni, or English churls, in proportion as 
he distrusted them 5 living only in the past, contemptu- 
ous of the present, and hopeless of the future, all his 
national learning and national vanity were employed 
in his history of the Macarthies More, to whom he 
deemed hiniself hereditary sepachy ; while all his e^ly 
associations and affections were occupied with the Fitz^ 
adelitt family ; to an heir of which he had not only been 
foster-father, but, by a singular chain of occurrences, 
tutor and host Thus there existed an incongruity 
between his prejudices and his affections, that added to 
the natural incoherence of his wild, unregulated, ideal 
character. He had as much Greek and Latin as gener- 
ally falls to the lot of the. inferior Irish priesthood, an 
order to which he had been originally destined ; he 
spoke Irish, as his native tongue, with great fluency ; 
and English, with little variation, as it might have been 
spoken in the days of James or Elizabeth; for English 
was with him acquired by study, at no early period of 
life, and principally obtained from such books as came 
within the black-letter plan of his antiquarian pursuits. 

Words that wise Bacon and grave Raleigh spoke, 

were familiarly uttered by O’Leary, conned out of old 
English tracts, chronicles, presidential instructions, copies 
of patents, memorials, discourses, and translated remon- 
strances from the Irish chiefs, of eveiy date since the 
arrival of the English in the island ; and a few French 
words, not unusumly heard among the old Irish Catholics, 
the descendants of the faithful followers of the Stuarts, 
completed the stock of his philological riches. 

O’Leary now advanced to meet his visitant, with a 
countenance radiant with the expression of complacency 
and satisfaction, not unmingled with pride and import- 
ance, as he threw his eyes round on his numerous 
disciples. To one of these the Commodore gave his 
horse ; and drawing his hat over his eyes, as if to shade 
them from the sun, he placed himself under the shadow 
of the Saxon arch, observing ; 

*■ You see, Mr 0’I.eary, I very eagerly avail myself of 
your invitation; but 1 fear I have interrupted yoinr 
learned avocation.* 

*Not a taste, your honour, and am going to give my 
classes a holiday, in respect of the turf, sir. — What does 
yez all crowd the gentleman for ? Did never yez see a 
raal gentleman afore ? I’d trouble yez to consider your- 
selves as temporary. — ^There ’s great scholars among 
them ragged runagates, your honour, poor as they look ; 
for though in these degendered times you won’t get the 
children, as formerly, to talk the dead languages, afore 
they can spake, when, says Campion, they had Latin 
like a vulgar tongue, conning in their schools of teacH- 
craft the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the civil insti- 
tutes of the faculties, yet there ’s as fine scholars, and as 
good philosophers still, sir, to be found in my seminary 
as in Trinity College, Dublin. — Now, step forward here, 
you Homers. ‘‘Kehlute meu Troes, kai Dardanoi, id 
epikouroi.”* ■ ' 

Half a dozen overgrown boys, with bare heads and 
naked feet, hustled forward. 

* There’s my first class, plaze your honour; sorrow 
one of them gassopns but would throw you off a page of , 
: Homer into Irish while he *d be clamping a t-urf sl:a<^ — 

; Come forward here, Padreen Mahony, you little mitcher, 
w. Have you no better courtesy than that, Padreen ? 
Fie upon your manners I — ^Then for all that, sir^ he ’s my 
^ 5Crsr 
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head: philosopher, and am gettm® him up for Mayaooth. esctraordinary discovcryj, he proceeds to create a 
Odi t then, I wouldn't ax better than to pit him ^nst man, and at length, after innumerable triis and 
the provost of Trinity CoH^ this day, for all his ould revolting experiments to seize and i^use the 

smaU-clothes, sir, the a^! Troth, he d pumle principle of life into his image of clay, he con- 
grate M he 13 , ay, and bate him tiro; that s “ the gtj-ucts and animates a gigantic figure, eight feet 
humanities, sir.-Padreen, my man, if the pigs sould a • j. complfting thi crS- 

Dunore market to-morrow, tell your daddy, dear. 111 ^ ^ crea- 

expect the pintion. Is that your bow, Padreen, with of this Monster are powerfully described ; 
your head under your arm, like a roasting hen? Upon 

my woid, I take shame for your mann^.— pere, your ^ Monster created hy Frankenstdn, 

honour, them's my cordanes^ the little leprehauns, 

with their cathah heads, and their burned skins; I It was on a dreary night of November that I beheld 
think your honour would be divarted to hear them tbe accomplishment of my toils* With an anxiety that 
parsing a chapter. — Well, now' dismiss, lads, jewel — off almost amounted to agony, I collected the instruments 
with yez, exiemploy like a piper out of a tent ; away life around me, that I might infuse a spark of being 
with yez to the turf : and mind me well, ye Homers, ye, fbe lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was 
1 11 expect Hector and Andromache to-morrow without already one in the morning ; the rain pattered dismally 
fail; obsarve me well; I'll take no excuse for the classics against the panes, and my candle was nearly burnt out, 
barring the bog, in respect of the weather being dry ; when, by the glimmer of the half-extinguished light, I 
dismiss, I say,' The learned disciples of this Irish sage, saw the dull yellow eye of the creature open ; it breathed 
pulling down the front lock of their hair to designate bard, and a convulsive motion agitated its limbs, 
the bow they would have made if they liad possessed How can I describe my emotions at this catastrophe, 
hats to move, now scampered off ; while O’Leary or how delineate the wretch whom with such infinite 
observed, shaking his head and looking after them : pains and care I had endeavoured to form ? His limbs 
^Not one of them but is sharp-witted and has a janius were in prcmortion, and I had selected his features as 
for poethry, if there was any encouragement for learning beautiful Beautiful ! Great God ! His yellow skin 
in these degendered times,' scarcely covered the work of muscles and arteries 

beneath ; his hair was of a lustrous black, and flowing ; 

^ whitcncss ; but these luxuriances 

MKij only formed a more horrid contrast with his watery 

In the summer of i8i6, Lord Byron and Mr and seemed almost of the same colour as the dun 

Mrs Shelley were residing on the banks of the Lake shrivelled 

of Geneva. They were in habits of daily inter- If ^ u, 

course, and when the weather did not allow of asTL Mngs orhumau LtaL I 

boating-excursions on the lake the Shelleys for nearly tZ years, for the sole purpose of infusSj 
often pa^ed their ^enings with Byron at his life into an inanimate body. For this I had deprived 
house at Diodati. During a week of rain at this myself of rest and health. I had desired it %vfth an 
time, says Mr Moore, ‘ having amused themselves ardour that far exceeded moderation, but now that I 
with reading German ghost-stories, they agreed at bad finished, the beauty of the dream vanished, and 
last to write something in imitation of them, You breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Unable 
and I," said Lord Byron to Mrs Shelley, ‘^will endure the aspect of the being I had created, I 
publish ours together/' He then began his tale of ^^^bed out of the room, and continued a long time 
the Vampire j and having the whole arranged in bed-chamter, unable to compose my 

his head, repeated to them a sketch of the story lassitude succeeded to the 

one evening ; but from the narrative being in pros/ thf r ^ 

made but little progress in filling up hfs oiltline “r r ^ endeavounng to seek a few 

The most memo^rable result, ind Jd, Cf thei^sto^: Sd bu r^“dStarbS“Vv Z wilX‘"r 

fulromanceofFnj:;^tor/^z«--~oneof those original walking in the streets of Ingolstadt, Deli^-hted and 
conceptions that take hold of the public mind at surprised, I embraced her ; but as I imprinted the 
once and for ever/ Frankenstein was published b^st kiss on her lips, they became livid with the hue 
m 1817, and was instantly recognised as worthy death; her features appeared to chance and f 
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not tje so hideous as tlial metck I had gazed on him 
while unfinished ; he was ngly then, htit when those 
■muscles and joints were rendered capable of motion, it 
became a thing such as even Dante could not have 
'conceived. ■ 

I passed the night wretchedly. Sometimes my pulse 
beat so .quickly, and hardly that I felt the palpitation 
of every artery ; : at others,.:! ne.arly sank to .the ground 
through languor and extreme, weakness* Mingled with 
, . this horror I, felt the bitterness of disappointment.; dreams 
■ that had been my food and, pleasant rest for, so long a 
space, were now become a hell to me, and the change 
was so rapid, the overthrow so complete ! ' 

Morning,,, dismal . and wet, at length dawned, and 
discovered to my sleepless and aching eyes, the church of 
Ingolstadt, its white steeple and clock, which indicated 
the sixth hour. The porter opened the gates of the 
court which had that night been my asylum, and I 
issued into the streets, pacing them %vitti quick steps, as 
if I sought to avoid the wretch whom 1 feared every 
turning of the street -vvould present to my view. I did 
not dare return to the apartment which I inhabited, but 
felt impelled to hurry on, although wetted by the rain, 
which poured from a black and comfortless sky. 

I continued walking in this manner for some time, 
endeavouring, by bodily exercise, to ease the load that 
weighed upon my mind, I traversed the streets without 
any clear conception of where I Avas or what I was 
doing. My heart palpitated in the sickness of fear, and 
I hurried on with irregular Steps, not daring to look 
about me — 

Like one \vho on a lonely road 
Loth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Loth dose behind him tread.* 

I The Monster ultimately becomes a terror to his 
creator, and haunts him like a spell. For two 

^ years he disappears, but at the end of that time 
he is presented as the murderer of Frankenstein's 
infant brother, and as waging war with all man- 
kind, in consequence of the disgust and violence 
with which his appearance is regarded. The 

• demon meets and confronts Iiis maker, demand- 

* ing that he should create him a helpmate, as 
a solace in his forced expatriation from society. 
Frankenstein retires and begins the hideous task, 
and while engaged in it during the secrecy of mid- 
night, in one of the lonely islands of the brcadcs, 
the Monster appears before him. 

A ghastly grin wrinkled his lips as he gazed on me, 
where I sat fulfilling the task which he allotted to me. 
Yes, he had followed me in my travels ; he had loitered' 
in forests, hid himself in caves, or taken refuge in wide 
and desert heaths; and he now came to mark my 
progress, and claim the fulfilment of my promise. As 
I looked on him, his countenance expressed the utmost 
extent of malice and treachery. I thought with a 
sensation of madness on my promise of creating another 
like to him, and, trembling with passion, tore to pieces 
the thing on which I was engaged. The wretch saw 
me destroy the creature on whose future existence he 
depended for happiness, and with a howl of devilish 
despair and revenge, withdrew. 

A scries of horrid and malignant events now 
mark the career of the demon. He murders the 
friend of Frankenstein, strangles his bride on her 
wedding-night, and causes the death of his father 
from grief. He eludes detection ; but Frankeii- 

* Coleridge’s Ancicni Mariner, 


Stein, in agony and despair, resolves to seek him 
out, and sacrifice him to his justice and revenge. 
The pursuit is protracted for a considerable time, 
and in various countries, and at length conducts 
us to the ice-bound shores and islands of the 
northern ocean. Frankenstein recognises the 
demon, but ere he can reach him, the ice gives 
way, and he is afterwards with difficulty rescued 
from the floating wreck by the crew of a vessel 
that had been embayed in that polar region. 
Thus saved from perishing, Frankenstein relates 
to the captain of the ship his ^ wild and wondrous 
tale but the suffering and exhaustion had proved 
too much for his frame, and he expires before 
the vessel had sailed for Britain. The Monster 
visits the ship, and after mourning over the dead 
body of his victim, quits the vessel, resolved to 
seek the most northern extremity of the globe, 
and there to put a period to his wretched and 
unhallowed existence. The power of genius 
in clothing incidents the most improbable with 
strong interest and human sympathies, is evinced 
in this remarkable story. The creation of the 
demon is admirably told. The successive steps 
by which the solitary student arrives at his great 
secret, after two years of labour, and the first 
glimpse which he obtains of the hideous Monster, 
form' a narrative that cannot be perused without 
sensations of awe and terror. While the demon 
is thus partially known and revealed, or seen 
only in the distance, gliding among cliffs and 
glaciers, appearing by moonlight to demand 
justice from his maker, or seated in his car among 
the tremendous solitudes of the northern ocean, 
the effect is striking and magnificent. The inter- 
est ceases when we are told of the self-education 
of the Monster, which is disgustingly minute in 
detail, and absurd in conception ; and when we 
consider the improbability of his being able to 
commit so many crimes in different countries, 
conspicuous as he is in form, with impunity, and 
without detection. His malignity of disposition, 
and particularly his resentment towards Franken- 
stein, do not appear unnatural when we recollect 
how he has been repelled from society, and re- 
fused a companion by him who could alone 
create such another. In his wildest outbursts we 
partly sympathise with him, and his situation 
seems to justify his crimes. In depicting the 
internal workings of the mind and the various 
phases of the passions, Mrs Shelley evinces skill 
and acuteness. Like her father, she excels in 
mental analysis and in conceptions of the grand 
and the powerful, but fails in the management of 
her fable where probable incidents and familiar 
life are required or attempted. 

After the death of her husband, '^^YS Shelley — 
who was left with two children — devoted herself 
to literary pursuits, and produced several works — 
Vdlpcriniy The Last Lodorc^ The Fortunes 
of Perkin U itrkrk, and other works of fiction. 
She contributed biographies of foreign artists and 
men of letters to the Cabinet Cyclopcedia^ edited 
and wrote prefaces to Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
and also edited Shelley’s Essays, Letters from 
Abroad, T?’anstations and Fray;-ments In 

the writings of Mrs Shelley there is much of that 
plaintive tenderness and melancholy character- , , 
istic of her father’s late romances, and her style is 
uniformly pure and graceful. She died in 1.851, 
aged fiftv-four. 
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tlie' parting light and the approaching darkn^ The 
^ « i^^ArrrtoTXT glow of the western heaven was still resplendent and 

REV. C R. MATURIN. glorious ; a little above, the blending hues of orange and 

The Rev C R. MaturIN (1782-1824), curate azure were softening into a mellow and indefinite light ; 
of St Peter’s, Dublin, came forward in 1807 as an and in the upper region of the air, a delicious blue dark- 
imitator of tie terrific and gloomy style of novel- invited Ae eye to repose m Inx^ous-dimn^s : one 
voting, of which ‘ Monk’ Lewis was the modem star alone shewed its trembtog head-mother and 
wnung, ^ ti’.vctAnV*! known onlv another, like infant births of light ; and m the dark 

nf that cf-vlA ^ east the half-moon, like a bark of pearl, came on through 
to Mrs Radcliffe. The date of that tye, Qj,g^ heaven, Eva gazed on ; some 

Matunn afterwards confessed, was out when he came to her eyes ; they were a luxury. Suddenly 

was a boy, and he had not powers to revive it. ^ gj^g ^gj.g q^|^g ^eli; aglow like that of 

His youthful production was entitled Fatal Re-* health pervaded her whole frame — one of those inde- 
venge^ or the Family of Montorio'* The first part scribable sensations that seem to assure us of safety, 
of this title was the invention of the publisher, while, in fact, they are announcing dissolution. She 
and it proved a good bookselling appellation, for imagined herself suddenly restored to health and to 
the novel was in high favour in the circulating happiness. She saw De Courcy once more, as in their 
libraries. It is undoubtedly a work of genius— early hours of love, when his face was to her as if it had 
full of imagination and energetic language, though been the face of an angel; thought after thought 
both are carried to extravagance and bombast 

Between 1807 and 1820 our author published a trembled at the that filled her whole soul ; it 

was one of those fatal illusions that disease, when 
number of wc^s of romantic ^ ^ it is connected with strong emotions of the mind, often 

Ckufj The Wild Iruh or Pour et gj^^^gyg victim with — that mirage^ when the heart is a 

Centres and Melmoth the Watukrer all works ^gggyt^ which rises before the wanderer, to dazzle, to 
in three or four volumes each. Women was well (jelude, and to destroy, 
received by the public ; but none of its predeces- 
sors, as the^ author himself states, ever reached a Melmoth is the wildest of Mr Maturin’s 
second edition. In’ Women he aimed at depicting romances. The hero ‘ gleams with demon light,* 
real life and manners, and we have some pictures and owing to a compact with Satan, lives a 
of Calvinistic Methodists, an Irish Meg Merrilies, century and a half, performing all manner of 
^d an Irish hero, De Courcy, whose character adyentures, the most defensible of which is 
is made up of contradictions and improbabilities, frightening an Irish miser to death. Some of the 
Two female characters^ Eva Wentworth and Zaira, detaris in Melmoth are absolutely sickening and 
la brilliant Italian — ^who afterwards turns out to be loathsome. They seem the last convulsive efforts 
the mother of Eva— are drawn with delicacy and and distortions of the ‘Monk* Lewis school of 

£ ie effect. The former is educated in strict romance. In 1824 — the year of his premature 
elusion, and is purity itself. De Courcy is in deali — Mr Maturin published The Albigenses^ 
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^ I f¥cr jsleep bcsl^* said' Blaiiclie, ^ wliea'' some withered 
l^roEc is seated by the hearth fire to tell me^ tales of 
. wisardiy^ ' or goblim, ' M they are mingled, with my 
dreams, and' I start up, teU my beads, and pray her to 
go , on, tin I see that I am talking only to the dying - 
embers or the- fantastic forms shaped by tibieir flashes on 
Ihe dark tapestry or darker ceilmg.’ 

' ■ ^ And I love/ said Germonda, * to be Inlled to rest by 
tales of knights met in forests by fairy damsels, and con- 
ducted to enchanted halls, where they are assailed by 
foul fiends, and do battle with strong ^ants ■; and are, in 
fine, rewanied with the hand of the fair dame, for whom 
they have perilled all that knight or Christian may hold 
predons for the safety of body and of soni’ • 

, * Peace and good rest to yon ^ my 'dame and 
maidens,’ 'said the lady, in whispering tones from her 
silken conch. * None of yon have read my riddle. She 
deeps sweetest and deepest who sleeps to dream of her 
tet love— her first — ^her last — her only. A fair good- 
night to all. Stay thou with me, Clandine, and touch 
thy lute, wench, to the strain of some old ditty— old 
and melancholy — such as may so softly usher sleep 
that I feel not his downy fingers closing mine eyelids, or 
the stilly rush of his pinions as they sweep my brow.* 

Ciauine prepared to obey as the lady sunk to rest 
amid softened lights, subdued odours, and djdng 
melodies. A silver lamp, richly fretted, suspended from 
Ae raftered roof, gleamed faintly on the splendid bed. 
The curtains were of silk, and the coverlet of velvet, 
faced with miniver j gilded coronals and tufts of 
plumage shed alternate gleam and shadow over every 
angle of the canopy; and tapestry of silk and silver 
covered every compartment of the walls, save where the 
tmcouthly constructed doors and windows broke them 
into angles, irreconcilable alike to every rule of sym- 
metry or purpose of accommodation. Near the ample 
hearth, stored with blazing wood, were placed a sculp- 
tured desk, furnished with a missal and breviary gor- 
geously illuminated, and a black marble tripod support- 
ing a vase of holy-water ; certain amulets, too, lay on the 
hearth, placed there by the care of Dame Marguerite, 
some in the shape of relics, and others in less conse- 
crated forms, on which the l^y was often observed by 
her attendants to look somewhat disregardfully. The 
great door of the chamber was closed by the departing 
damsels carefully;; and the rich sheet of tapestry dropt 
over it, whose hushful sweeping on the floor seemed like 
the wish for a deep repose breathed from a thing inani- 
mate. The castle was still, the silver lamp twinkled 
silently and dimly ; the perfumes burning in small silver 
vases round the chamber, began to abate their gleams 
and odours ; the scented waters, scattered on the rushes 
with which the floor was strewn, flagged and failed in 
their delicious tribute to the sense; the bright mo^n, 
pouring its glories through the uncurtained but richly 
tinted casement, shed its borrowed hues of crimson, 
amber, and purple on curtain and canopy, as in defiance 
of the artificial light that gleamed so feebly within the 
chamber. 

Ciaudine tuned her lute, and murmured the rude song 
of a troubadour, such as follows : 

Song, 

Sleep, noble lady ! They sleep well who sleep in 
warded castles. If the Count de Monfort, the champion 
of the church, and the strongest lance in the chivalry of 
France, were your foe as he is your friend, one hundred 
of the arrows of his boldest archers at their best flight 
would fail to reach a loophole of your towers. 

Sleep, noble lady! They sleep well who are guarded 
by the valiant. Five hundred belted knights feast in 
your halls ; they would not see your towers won, though 
to defend them they took the place of your vassals, 
who are tenfold that number ; and, lady, I wish they were 
more, for your sake. Valiant knights, faithful vassals, 
watch well your lad^s slumbers ; see that they be never 


broken but % the matin-bell, or the sighs of lovers 
whispered between its tolls. 

Sleep, noble I^y 1 Your castle is strong, and the 
brave and the loyil are your guard.' 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

We have already touched on the more remark- 
able and distinguishing features of The Waverley 
novels, and the influence which they exercised, 
not only on this country, but over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe and the United States of North 
America. That long array of immortal fictions 
can only be compared with the dramas of Shak- 
speare, as presenting a vast variety of original 
characters, scenes, historical situations, and ad- 
ventures. They are marked by the same uni- 
versal and genial S3nnpathies, allied to every form 
of humanity, and free from all selfish egotism or 
moral obliquity. In painting historic^ person- 
ages or events, these two great masters evinced 
a kindred taste, and not dissimilar powers. The 
highest intellectual traits and imagination of 
Shakspeare were, it is true, not approached by 
Scott : the dramatist looked inwardly upon man 
and nature with a more profound and searching 
philosophy. He could effect more with his five 
acts than Scott with his three volumes. The 
novelist only pictured to the eye what his great 
prototype stamped qn the heart and feelings. 
Yet both were great moral teachers, without 
seeming to teach. They were brothers in char- 
acter and in genius, and they poured out their 
imaginative treasures with a calm easy strength 
and conscious mastery, of which the world has 
seen no other examples. 

So early as 1805, before his great poems were 
produced, Scott had entered on the composition of 
Waverley^ the first ol his illustrious progeny of 
tales. He wrote about seven chapters, evidently 
taking Fielding, in his grave descriptive and iron- 
ical vein, for his model ; but, getting dissatisfied 
with his attempt, he threw it aside.' Eight years 
afterwards he met accidentally with the fragment, 
and determined to finish the story/ In the inter- 
val between the commencement of the novel in 
1805 and its resumption in 1813, Scott had ac- 
quired greater freedom and self-reliance as an 
author. In Marmion and The Lady af ihe Lake 
he had struck out a path for himself, and the 
latter portion of Waverley partool^ of the new 
spirit and enthusiasm. A large part of its ma- 
terials resembles those employed in The Lady of 
the Lake — Highland feudalism, military bravery 
and devotion, and the most easy and exquisite 
description of natural scenery. He added also a 
fine vein of humour, chaste yet ripened, and pecul- 
iarly his own, and a power of 'Uniting histor}’' with 
fiction, that subsequently became one of the great 
sources of his strength. His portrait of Charles 
Edward, the noble old Baron of Bradwardine, the 
simple faithful clansman Evan Dhu, aiid the poor 
fool Davie Gellatley, with his fragments of song 
and scattered gleams of fancy and sensibility, were 
new triumphs of the author. ' The poetry had pro- 
jected shadows and outlines of the Highland chief, 

* He had pat the chapters aside, as he tells as, in a writing-- 
desk wherein he used to keep hshing-tackle. The desk— a sub- , 
stantial old mahogany cabinet— and part of the fishing-tackle are 
now in the possession of the family of Scott’s friend, Mr William 
Laidlaw. 

m 
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the court, and the delineation of Oidbuck, that model of black-letter 
aattle-field ; but the and Roman-camp antiquaries, whose oddities and 
Y observation, and conversation are rich and racy as any of the old 
Tley, disclosed far crusted port that John of the Girnel might have 
re original powers, held in his monastic cellars— on the restless, gar- 
fuly 1814, Constable rulous, kind-hearted gaberlujtsie, Edie Ochiltree, 
iht Scott did not who delighted to daunder down the bum-sides 
that he might com- and green shaws— on the cottage of the Muckle- 
tion by a doubtful backits, and the death and burial of Steenie— and 

-particularly by his on that scene of storm and tempest by the sea- 
ls and expressions; side, which is described with such vivid reality 
with which the tale and appalling magnificence. The amount of 
ce having the prop- curious reading, knowledge of local history and 
: less gratifying than antiquities, power of description, and breadth of 
is own.’ Hencefor- humour in The Aniigtm^y^ render it one of the 
elist, to preserve his most perfect of the author’s novels. If Cer\^antes 
personal discussions and Fielding really excelled Scott in the novel 
s, and aware also of (he is unapproached in romance), it must be 
:h his secrecy would admitted that The Aniiquary ranks only second 
actions. to Don Quixote and Tom Jones, In none of his 

)nths after Waverley works has Scott shevrn greater power in develop- 
novel, Guy Manner- ing the nicer shades of feeling and character, or 
iveeks about Christ- greater felicity of phrase and illustration. A 
visible in the con- healthy moral tone also pervades the whole— a 
opnient of incidents, clear and bracing atmosphere of real life; and 
)atience in revision what more striking lesson in practical benevo- 
larm or hilarity of lence was ever inculcated than those words of 
>andy Dinmont, or the rough old fisherman, ejaculated while he 
;ellor Pleydell— the was mending his boat after his son Steenie’s 
n villainy of Hat- funeral— ‘ What would you have me do, unless I 
L devotion of that wanted to see four children starve because one is 
ominie Sampson— drowned? It’s w'eel wi’ you gentles, that can sit 
nd crazed supersti- in the house wi’ handkerchers at your een, when 
Detncleiigh I The ye lose a freend, but the like of us maun to our 
lictions so marvel- wark again, «f our hearts were beating as hard as 
ly excrescences on my hammer.’ 

a winter s tale in In December of the same vear, Scott was ready 
md female charac- with two other novels, The Black Divarf, and Old 
himself, seem also Moriahiy, These formed the first series of Tales 
7 • of My Landlord, and were represented, by a some- 

Imirably filled up, what forced and clumsy prologue, as the composi- 
outhful feeling and tion of a certain Mr Peter i\attieson, assistant- 
lie wanderings and teacher at Gandercleugh, and published after his 
events, improbable death by his pedagogue superior, Jedediah Cleish- 
' bothani. The new disguise— to heighten which a 

ly and death of the difterent publisher had been selected for the tales 
icd out to the green — was as unavailing as it was superfluous. The 
; m the hands of universal voice assigned the works to the author 
ably touching and of Waverley, and the second of the collection, 

: IS sustained I was pronounced to be the greatest of 

and ettect^ his performances. It was another foray into the 

he Antiquary, less regions of history, which was rewarded with the 
.ents than cither of most brilliant spoil Happy as he had been in 
richer in character, depicting the era of the Forty-five, he shone still 
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of chivalry ever prompted him to nobler emotions 
than he has lavished on the reanimation of their 
stem and solemn enthusiasm. This work has 
always appeared to me the Marmim of his novels.^. 
He never surpassed it either for force or variety 
of character, or In the interest and magnificence / " 
of the ' train of events described. The contrasty 
, , are also managed with consummate art. In the 
early scenes, Morton (the best of all his young 
■heroes) serves as; a foil to the fanatical and 
gloomy Burley, and the -change eifected in the 
character and feelings of the youth by the changing 
current of events, is , traced with perfect skill and 
knowledge of human nature. The two classes of 
actors— the brave and dissolute cavaliers, and 
■ the resolute' oppressed Covenanters — are not only 
drawn in their strong distinguishing features in 
bold relief, but are separated from each other by 
individual traits and peculiarities, the result of 
native or acquired habits. The intermingling of 
domestic scenes and low rustic humour with the 
stormy events of the warlike struggle, gives vast 
additional eifect to the sterner passages of the 
tale, and to the prominence of its principal actors. 
How admirably, for example, is the reader pre- 
pared, by contrast, to appreciate that terrible 
encounter with Burley in his rocky fastness, by 
the previous description of the blind and aged 
widow, intrusted with the secret of his retreat, 
and who dwelt alone, Hike the widow of Zare- 
phath,^ in her poor and solitary cottage] The 
> dejection and anxiety of Morton on his return 
from Holland are no less strikingly contrasted 
with the scene of rural peace and comfort which 
he witnesses on the banks of the Clyde, where 
Cuddie Headrigg’s, cottage sends up its thin blue 
I smoke among trees, ‘ shewing that the evening 
;; meal was in the act of being ihade ready, ^ and his 
' little daughter fetches water in a pitcher from the 
fountain at the root of an old oak-tree I The 
humanity of Scott is exquisitely illustrated by the 
^ circumstance of the pathetic verses, wrapping a 
f lock of hair, which are found on the slain body of 
5 BothweU — as to fbew that in the darkest ‘‘and 

I most dissolute characters some portion of our 
j higher nature still lingers to attest its divine 
I origin. In. the same sympathetic and relenting 
spirit, Dirk Hatteraick, in Guy Manneringy is 
li^ifiemed from utter sordidness and villainy by 
his one virtue of integrity to his employers." ‘ L 
was always faithful to my ship-owners — always 
accounted for cargo to the last stiver.' The image 
of God is never wholly blotted, out of the human 
mind. 

The year i8i8 witnessed two other coinages 
from the Waverley mint, Rob Roy ^ and The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian^ the latter forming a second series 
of the Tales of My Landlord. The first of these 
works revived the public enthusiasm, excited by 
The Lady of the Lake and Waverley y with respect 
to Highland scenery and manners. The sketches 
in the novel are bold and striking — hit ofif with 
the careless freedom of a master, and possessing 
perhaps more witchery of romantic interest than 
elaborate and finished pictures. The character 
of Bailie Nicol Jarvie was one of the author's 
happiest conceptions ; and the idea of carrying 
him to the wild rugged mountains, among out- 
laws and desperadoes — at the same time that he 
retailed a keen relish of the comforts of the Salt- 
smket of Glasgow, and a due sense of his dignity 


as a magistrate — completed the ludicrous -effect of 
the picture. None of Scott's novels was more 
popular than Rob Roy^ yet, as a story, it is* the 
worst concocted and most defective of the whole 
series. Its success was owing to its characters 
alone. Among these, however, cannot be reck- 
oned its nominal hero, Osbaldiston, who, like 
Waverley, is merely a walking-gentleman. Scott’s 
heroes, as agents in the piece, are generally in- 
ferior to his heroines. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
is as essentially national in spirit, language, and 
actors as Rob Roy, but it is the nationality of the 
Lowlands. No other author but Scott — Galt, his 
best imitator in this department, would have 
failed— could have dwelt so long and with such 
circumstantial minuteness' on the daily life and 
occurrences of a family like that of Davie Deans, 
the cowfeeder, without disgusting his high-bred 
readers with what must have seemed vulgar and 
uninteresting. Like Burns, he made ^rustic life 
and poverty' 

Grow beautiful beneath his toud i. 

Duchesses, in their halls and saloons, traced with 
interest and delight the pages that recorded the 
pious firmness and humble heroism of Jeanie 
Deans, , and the sufferings and disgrace of her 
unfortunate sister ; and who shall say that, in 
thus uniting different ranks in one bond of fellow- 
feeling, and exhibiting to the high and wealthy 
the virtues that often dwell with the lowly and 
obscure, Scott was not fulfilling one of the 
loftiest and most sacred missions upon earth ! 

A story of still more sustained and over- 
whelming pathos is The Bride of Lammermoor^ 
published in 1819 in conjunction with The Legend 
of Montrose^ and both forming a third series of 
Tales of My Landlord. The Bride is one of the 
most finished of Scott’s tales, presenting a unity 
and entireness of plot and action, as if the whole 
were bound together by that dreadful destiny 
which hangs over the principal actors, and impels 
them irresistibly to destruction. ‘In this tale/ 
says Macaulay, ‘ above other modem productions, 
j we see. embodied the dark sprit of fatalism — that 
spirit which breathes in the writings of the Greek ' 
tragedians when they traced the persecuting ven- 
geance of Destiny against the houses of Laius 
and of Atreus. Their mantle was for a while worn 
unconsciously by him who shewed to us Macbeth ; 
and here again, in the deepening gloom of this 
tragic tale, we feel the oppressive influence of this , 
invisible power. From the time we hear the 
prophetic rhymes, the spell has begun its work, 
and the clouds of misfortune blacken round us ; , 

and the fated course moves solemnly onward, 
irresistible and unerring as the progress of the 
sun, ^ftid soon to end in a night of horror. We 
remember no other tale in which not doubt, but ; 
certainty, forms the groundwork of our interest.' 

If Shakspeare was unconscious of the classic 
fatalism he depicted with such unrivalled power, 

Scott was probably as ignorant of any such pre- 
meditation and design. Both followed the received . 
traditions of their country, and the novelist, we 
know, composed his work in intervals of siidi 
acute suffering, allayed only by the most violent 
i*emedies, that on his recovery, after the novel 
had been printed, he recollected nothing but the 
mere outline of his story, with which he had bee®” 
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familiar from Ms youtk He bad entirely forgotten whole is a grand picturesque pageant, yet full of 
what he dictated from his sick-bed The main a gentle nobleness and proud simplicity, 
incident however, was of a nature likely to make The next works of Scott were of a tamer cast,, 
a strong impression on his mind, and to this we though his foot was on Scottish ground. Tke 
must impute the grand simplicity and seeming MonasUry Mid Tke A both published in 1^20, 
completeness of art in the management of the are defective in plot, and the first disfigured by 
fable. The character of the old butler, Caleb absurd supernatural machinery. The character 
Balderston, has been condemned as a ridiculous of Queen Mary in 77 te Abbot is, however, a correct 
and incongruous exaggeration. We are not sure and beautiful historical portrait ; and the scene^' 
that it does not materially heighten the effect of in the neighbourhood of the Tweed-— haunted 
the tragic portion of the tale, by that force of con- glens and woods— is described with the author^s 
trast which we have mentioned as one of Scotfs accustomed felicity. A counterpart to Queen 
highest attributes as a novelist There is, how- Mary, still more highly finished, was soon afforded 
ever, too much of the butler, and some of his in the delineation of her great rival, Elizabeth, in 
inventions are mere tricks of farce. As Shak- the romance of Kenilworth. This work appeared 
speare descended to quibbles and conceits, Scott in January 1821, and was ranked next to Ivanhoe. 
loved to harp upon certain phrases— as in Dominie There was a profusion of rich picturesque scenes 
Sampson, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and the dowager- and objects, dramatic situations, and a well- 
lady of Tillietudlem— and to make his lower char- arranged, involved, yet interesting plot None of 
acters indulge in practical jokes, like those of the plots in the Waverley novels are without 
old Caleb and Edie Ochiltree. The proverbs of blemish. ‘None,^ as Macaulay remarks, ^have 
Sancho, in Don Quixote, may be thought to come that completeness which constitutes one of the 
under the same class of inferior resources, to be chief merits of Fielding^s To 7 n Jones: there is 
shunned rather than copied by the novelist who always either an improbability, or a forced expe- 
aims at truth and originality ; but Sancho’s dient, or an incongruous incident, or an unpleasant 
sayings are too rich and apposite to be felt as break, or too much , intricacy, or a hurried con- 
mere surplusage. The Legend of Montrose is a elusion ; they are usually languid in the corn- 
brief imperfect historical novel, yet contains one mencement, and abrupt in the close ; too slowly 
of the author’s most lively and amusing char- opened, and too hastily summed up.’ The spirit 
acters, worthy of being ranked with Bailie Jarvie — and fidelity of the delineations, the variety of 
namely, the redoubted Ritt-master, Dugald Dal- scenes, and the interest of particular passages 
getty. The union of ihtsoldado with the pedantic bearing upon the principal characters, blind the 
student of Marischal College is a conception as reader to these defects, at least on a first perusal 
original as the Uncle Toby of Sterne. This was egiinently the case with Kenilworth; 

The historical romance of appeared in nor did this romance, amidst all its courtly 

1820. The scene being laid in England, and in gaieties, ambition, and splendour, fail to touch 
the England of Richard L, the author had to the heart ; the fate of Amy Robsart has perhaps 
draw largely on his fancy and invention, and was drawn as many tears as the story of Rebecca, 
debarred those attractive auxiliaries of everyday The close of the same year witnessed another 
life, speech, and manners, which had lent such a romantic, though less powerful tale — The Pirate. 
charm to his Scottish novels. Here we had the In this work Scott painted the wild sea-scenery 
remoteness of antiquity, the old Saxon halls and of Shetland, and gave a beautiful copy of primi- 
feasts, the resuscitation of chivalry in all its pomp tive manners in the person and household of the 
and picturesqueness, the realisation of our boyish old Udaller, Magnus Troil, and his fair daughters, 
dreams about Coeur-de-Lion, Robin Hood, and Minna and Brenda. The latter are flowers too 
Shenvood Forest, with its grassy glades,, and delicate for such a cold and stormy clime, but 
silvan sports, and impenetrable foliage. We they are creations of great loveliness, and are 
were presented with a series of the most splendid exquisitely discriminated in their individual char- 
pictures, the canvas crowded with life and action acters. The novel altogether opened a new world 
—with the dark shades of cruelty, vice, and to the general reader, and was welcomed with all 
treason, and the brightness of heroic courage, the zest of novelty. 

dauntless fortitude, and uncorrupted faith and Another genuine, English historical romance 
purity. The thrilling interest of the story is made its appearance in May 1822. The Fortunes 
another of the merits of Ivanhoe. In the hall of of Nigel afforded a complete panorama of the 
Cedric, at the tournament or siege, we never cease times of James L, executed with wonderful vigour 
to watch over the fate of Rowena and the Dis- and truth. The fullness and variety of the details 
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work longer than , any of its predecessors, and 
was more than ' proportionally heavy in style, 
Aongh evincing' in parts ■ undiminished strength' 
and talent Qmnim J 7 urward wsls a hold and 
successful raid ' into French history. The de- 
lineations of Louis XL and Charles the Bold may 
stand, comparison with any in ^ the whole range of 
fiction ' Or history for force and discrimination, i 
They seemed literally called up to a new existence, j 
, to play their part in another drama of life, as | 
natural and spirit-stirring as any in which they 
had been actors. The French nation exulted in 
this new proof of the genius of Scott, and led the 
way in enthusiastic admiration of the work. Si 
SoMm^s Weii is altogether a secondary per- 
formance of the author, though it furnishes one of 
his best low comic characters, Meg Dods of the 
Cleikum Inn. Redgauntkt (1824) must be held to 
belong to the same class as St Ronatis Welt, in 
spite of much vigorous writing, humorous as well 
as pathetic— -for the career of Peter Peebles 
supplies both— and notwithstanding that it em- 
bodies a great deal of Scotfs own personal history 
and experiences. The Tales of the Crusaders, 
published in 1825, comprised two short stories, 
The Betrothed and The Talisman, the second a 
highly animated and splendid Eastern romance. 
Shortly after this period came the calamitous 
wreck of Scott’s fortunes — the shivering of his 
household gods— amidst declining health and the 
rapid advances of age. His novel of Woodstock 
(1826) was hastily completed, but is not unworthy 
of his fame. The secret of the paternity of the 
novels was now divulged — how could it ever have 
been doubted ? — and there was some satisfaction 
in Imving the acknowledgment from his own lips, 
and under his own hand, ere death had broken the 
wand of the Magician, The Life of Napoleon, in 
nine volumes, was the great work of 1827; but at 
the commencement of the following year, Scott 
published The Chronicles of the Canongate, first 
seriesj containing The Two Drovers, The High- 
land Widow, and The Surgeods Daughter, The 
second of these short tales is the most valuable, 
and is pregnant with, strong pathetic interest and 
Celtic imagination. The preliminary introduc- 
tions to the stories are all finely executed, and 
constitute some of the most pleasing of the 
author’s minor contributions to the elucidation of 
past manners and society. A number of literary 
tasks now engaged the attention of Scott, the 
most important of which were his Tales of a 
Grandfather., a History of Scotland for Lardner’s 
Cyclopcedia, Letters on Demonology, and new 
introductions and notes to the collected edition of 
the novels. A second series of the Chronicles of 
the Canongate appeared in 1828, with only one 
tale, but that conceived and executed with great 
spirit, and in his best artistic style — Fair 
Maid of Perth, Another romance was ready by 
May 1829, and was entitled Anne of Geierstein. 
It was less energetic than the former— more like 
an attempt to revive old forms and images than as 
evincing the power to create new ones ; yet there 
are in its pages, as Mr Lockhart justly observes, 

* occasional outbreaks of the old poetic spirit, 
more than sufficient to remove the work to an im- 
measurable distance from any of its order pro- 
duced in this country in our own age. Indeed, the 
various play of fancy in the combination of persons 
and events, and the airy liveliness of both imagery 


and diction, may well justify us in appljdng to the 
author what he beautifully says of his King Rend : 

A mirthful man he was ; the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. Gaiety, 

Even in life’s closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues.’ 

The gaiety of Scott was the natural concomi- 
tant of kindly and gentle affections, a sound judg- 
ment, and uninterrupted industry. The minds of 
poets, it is said, never grow old, and Scott was 
hopeful to the last. Disease, however, was fast 
undermining his strength. His last work of 
fiction, published in 1831, was a fourth series of 
Tales of My Landlord, containing Count Robert of 
Paris and Castle Dangerous, They were written 
after repeated shocks of paralysis and apoplexy, 
and are mere shadows of his former greatness. 
And with this effort closed the noble mind that 
had so long swayed the sceptre of romance. The 
public received the imperfect volumes with tender- 
ness and indulgence, as the farewell offering of 
the greatest of their contemporaries— the last 
feeble gleams of a light soon to be extinguished : 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell ; 

And now ’tis silent all ! Enchanter, fare-thee-well ! 

Quotation from works so well knowm, and 
printed in so many cheap forms, seems almost 
unnecessary. But we may note the wonderful 
success of the novels as a mercantile speculation. 
When Sir Walter died in 1832, and his life insur- 
ances were realised, there was still a balance due 
of f 30,000, This debt, the publisher of Scott’s 
works, Mr Robert Cadell, ultimately took on him- 
self, receiving in return the copyright of the works ; 
and before his death in 1849, Mr Cadell had set 
the estate of Abbotsford free from encumbrance, 
had purchased for himself a small estate (Ratho, 
near Edinburgh), and was able to leave to his 
family a fortune of about f 100,000, Within the 
comparatively short period of twenty-two years, 
he had been able, as was remarked by a writer in 
the Athenceum, to make as large a fortune through 
the works of one author alone as old Jacob 
Tonson succeeded in scraping together after fifty 
years’ dealings with at least fifty authors, and with 
patent rights for government printing, which Mr 
Cadell never had Shortly before his death, Mr 
Cadell sold the remainder of his copyrights to 
their latest possessors, Messrs Adam Black and 
Co,, for a sum of £ij,ooo. The remission of the 
paper-duty enabled the publishers to issue the 
novels at a greatly reduced rate, and the sale, 
both in this country and in America, has been 
immense. Millions of the sixpenny edition have 
been sold. The poetry of Scott, too, seems equally 
popular, and there has been a keen rivalry among 
London publishers to reproduce editions in various 
forms. 

Sherwood Forest in the Time of Richard /. 

From Jvankoe, 

The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades 
of the forest. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed; 
wide-branched oaks, which had witnessed, perhaps, the 
stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
arms over a tliidc carpet of the most delicious gre<m- 
sward; in some places they were intermingled with 
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portions or tun to wnicn they made their way. A con- upon ms arms, ana on nis necic a collar of the same 
siderable open space in the midst of this glade seemed metal, bearing the inscription : * Wamba, the son of Wit- 
formeriy to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical less, is the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood/ This per- 
superstition ; for on the summit of a hillock, so re^lar sonage had the same sort of sandals with his companion ; 
as to seem artificial, there still remained part of a circle but instead of the roll of leather thong, his legs were 
of rough, unhewn stones, of lai^e dimensions. Seven cased in a sort of gaiters, of which one was red and the 
stood upright ; the rest had been dislodged from their other yellow. He was provided also with a cap, having 
places, probably by the zeal of some convert to Christi- around it more than one bell, about the size of those 
unity, and lay, some prostrate near their former site, attached to hawks, which jingled as he turned his head 
and others on the side of the 'hill One large stone only to one side or other ; and as he seldom remained a 
had found its way to the bottom, and, in stopping the minute in the same posture, the sound might be con- 
course of a small brook which glided smoothly round sidered as incessant. Around the edge of this cap was 

the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble a stiff bandeau of leather, cut at the top into open work 
voice of murmur to the placid and elsewhere silent resembling a coronet ; while a prolonged bag arose from 
streamlet. within it, and fell down on one shoulder, Hke an old- 

Tlm human figures which completed this landscape fashioned night-cap, or a jelly-bag, or the head-gear 
were in number two, partaking, in their dress and of a modem hussar. It was to this part of the cap 

appearance, of that wild and rustic character which that the bells were attached, which circumstance, as 

belonged to the woodlands of the West Riding of York- well as the shape of his head-dress, and his own half- 
shire at that early period. The eldest of these men had crazed, half-cunning expression of countenance, safii- 
a stern, savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of. ciently pointed him out as belonging to the race of 
the simplest form imaginable, being a close jacket with domestic clowns or jesters maintained in the houses of 
sleeves, composed of the tanned skin of some animal, on the wealthy, to help away the tedium of those lingering 
which the hair had been originally left, but which had hours which they were obliged to spend within doors, 
been wcxm off in so many places that it would have been He bore, like h& companion, a scrip attached to his 
difficult to distinguish, from the patches that remained, belt ; but had neither hom nor knife, being probably 
•to what creature the fur had belonged. This primeval considered as belonging to a class whom it is esteemed 
vestment reached from the throat to the knees, and dangerous to , intrust with edge-tools. In place of 
served at once all the usual purposes of body-clothing, these, he was equipped with a sword of lath, resem- 
There was no wider opening at the collar than was bling that with which Harlequin operates bis wonders 
necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which upon the modem stage. 

it may be inferred that it was put on by slipping it over The outward appearance of these two men formed 
the head and shoulders, in the manner of a modem scarce a stronger contrast than their look and demean- 
shirt, or anci^t hauberk. Sandals, bound with thongs our. That of the serf or bondsman was sad and sullen j 
made of boar’s hide, protected the feet, and a roll of thin his aspect was bent on the ground with an appearance 
leather was twined arrifidaliy around the l^s, and, of deep dejection, which might be almost constmed into- 
ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, like those apathy, had not the fire which occasionally sjparkled in 
of a Scottish Highlander. To malce the jacket sit yet his red eye manifested that there slumbered, under the 
more do^ to the body, it w*^as gathered at the middle appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of oppression, 
by a ^oad leathern belt, secured by a brass buckle, to and a disposition to resistance. The looks of Wamba, 
<me side of whmh was attached a sort of scrip, and to cm the other hand, indicated, as usual withr his f a 
me other a ram s hom, accoutred with a mouth-piece, sort of vacant curiosity and finely impatience of any 
for the purpo^ of blowing. In the same belt was stuck posture of repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction 
one of tho^ long, ^oad, sharp-pointy, and two-edged respecting his own situation, and tlie appearance which 
with a buck s-hom haimle, whicih were fabricated he made. The dialogue which they maintained between 
m the ndghbourhood, and bore, even at this early them was carried on in Anglo-Saxon, which was univer- 
penod, the name of a Sheffield whittle, llie man had sally spoken by the inferior classes, excepting the 
no covering upon his head, which was only defended Norman soldiers and the immediate personal dependents 
ins own thick hair, matted and twisted tegether, and of the great feudal nobles, 
scorched by the inffuence of the sun into a rusty, dark- 
red colour, forming a contrast with the oveigrown beard t. 9 

upon^ius db^ks, which was rather of a yellow or amber BiskermoH s Funmd^ T%e Antiquary, 

hue. One part of Ins dre^ only remains ; but it is too The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his oace. 
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was lifted/ As the Laird of Monlkbams approached, 
they made way for ; him to enter, doffing their hats and 
bonnets, as he passed, with an air of melancholy courtesy, 
and he returned their salutes in the same mannep 
■ In the inside of the cott^e , was a scene which our 
Wilkie alone could hav^ painted with that exquisite 
feeling of nature which characterises^ his enchanting 
productions- The body 'was laid in its coffin within 
the wooden bedstead which the young fisher had occu- 
pied' while alive. At a little distance stood the father, 
whose rugged, weather-beaten countenance, shaded by 
his grizzled hair, had faced many, a stormy night and 
night “like day. He was apparently revolving his loss 
in his mind with that , strong feeling of painful grief 
peculiar to harsh and rough characters, which almost 
breaks forth into hatred against the world and all that 
remain in it after the beloved object is withdrawn. The 
old man had made the most desperate efforts to save 
Ms son, and had been withheld only by main force from 
renewing them at a moment when, without the possi- 
Jjility of assisting the sufferer, he must himself have 
perished. All this apparently was boiling in his recol- 
lection. His glance was directed sidelong towards the 
coffin, as to an object on which he could not steadfastly 
look, and yet from which he could not withdraw his 
eyes. His answers to the necessary questions which 
were occasionally put to him were brief, harsh, and 
almost fierce. His family had not yet dared to address 
to him a word either of sympathy or consolation. His 
masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute mistress 
of the family, as she justly boasted herself on all ordin- 
ary occasions, was, by this great loss, terrified into silence 
and- submission, and compelled to hide from her hus- 
band’s observation the bursts of her female sorrow. As 
he had rejected food ever .since the disaster had hap- 
pened, not daring herself to approach him, she had; 
that morning, with affectionate artifice, employed the 
youngest and favourite child to present her husband with 
some nourishment. His first action was to push it from 
him with an angry violence that frightened the child ; 
Ms next, to snatch up the boy, and devour Mm with 
kisses. ‘Ye ’ll be a braw fellow, an ye be spared, 
Patie I but ye ’ll never-never can be — ^what he was to 
me I He has sailed the coble wi’ me since he was ten 
years auld, and there wasna the like o’ him drew a net . 
betwixt this and Buchan-ness. They say folks maun 
submit ; I will try.’ And he had been silent from that 
moment until compelled to answer the necessary ques- 
tions we have already noticed. Such was the discon- 
solate state of the father. 

In another comer of the cottage, her face covered by 
her apron, wMch was flung over it, sat the mother, the 
nature of her grief sufficiently indicated by the wringing 
of her hands, and the convulsive agitations of her bosomy 
which the covering could not conceal. Two of her 
gossips, officiously wHspering into her ear the common- 
place topic of resignation under irremediable misfortune, 
seCmed as if they were endeavouring to stem the grief 
which they could not console. The sorrow of the 
children was mingled with wonder at the preparations 
they beheld around them, and at the unusuM display of 
wheaten bread and wine, wMch the poorest peasant or 
fisher offers to the guests on these mournful occasions ; 
and thus their grief for their brother’s death was almost 
already lost in admiration of the splendour of his 
funeral. 

But the figure of the old grandmother was the most 
remarkable of the sorrowing group. Seated on her 
accustomed chair, with her usual air of apathy, and 
want of interest in what surrounded her, she seemed 
every now and then mechanically to resume the motion 
of. twirling her spindle; then to look towards her 
bosom for the distaff, although both had been laid aside. 
She* would then cast her eyes about, as if surprised at 
missing the usual implements of her industpr, and appear 
struck by the black colour of the gown in wMch tliey 
had dressed her, and embarrassed by the number of 
'71 ' " " 


persons - by whom she was surrounded. Then finally, 
she would raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix 
her eyes upon the bed which contained lie coffin of her 
grandson, as if she had at once, and for the first time, 
acquired sense to comprehend her inexpressible calamity. 
These alternate feelings of embarrassment, wonder, and 
grief, seemed, to succeed each other more than once 
upon her torpid features. But she spoke not a word, 
neither had she shed a tear, nor did one of the family 
understand, either from look or expression, to what 
extent she comprehended the uncommon bustle around 
her. Thus, she sat among the funeral assembly like a 
connecting link between the surviving mourners and the 
dead corpse wMch they bewailed— a being in whom the 
light of existence was already obscured by the encroach- 
ing shadows of death. ’ 

When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, he 
was received by a general and silent inclination of the 
head, and, according to the fashion of Scotland on such 
occasions, wine and spirits were offered round to the 
guests. ... At this moment the clergyman entered the 
cottage. . . He had no sooner entered the hut, and 
received the mute and melancholy salutations of the 
company whom it contained, than he edged himself 
towards the unfortunate father, and seemed to endeavour 
to slide in a few words of condolence or of consolation. 
But the old man was incapable as yet of receiving 
either; he nodded, however, gruffly, and shook the 
clergyman’s hand in acknowledgment of Ms good inten- 
tions, but was either unable or unwilling to make any 
verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the mother, moving along 
the floor as slowly, silently, and gradually as if he had 
been afraid that the ground would, like unsafe ice, break 
beneath his feet, or that the first echo of a footstep was 
to dissolve some ma^c spell, and plunge the hut, with 
all its inmates, into a subterranean abyss. The tenor 
of what he had sMd to the poor woman could only be 
judged by her answers, as, half-stifled by sobs ill-., 
repressed, and by the covering which she still kept over 
her countenance, she faintly answered at each pause 


; my very heart, that was sae handsome comely, and 
a help to Ms family, and a comfort to us a’, and a 
pleasure , to a’ that lookit on him ! O my baSm I my 
bairn I my bairn ! what for is thou lying there 1 and eh! 
what for am, 1 left to greet for ye I ’ 

There was^no contending with this burst of sorrow 
and natural ^|5ction. Oldbuck had repeated recourse 
to Ms snuff-bo^lq. conceal the tears wMch, despite Ms 
shrewd and caustic temper, were apt to start on such 
occasions. The female assistants whimpered, the men 
held their bonnets to their faces and spoke apart with 
each other. ... 

Mr Oldbuck observed to the cleigyman, that itw^ time 
to proceed with the ceremony. The father was incap- 
able of giving directions, but the nearest relation of the 
family made a sign to the carpenter, who in such cases 
goes through the duty of the undertaker, to proceed with 
Ms office. The creak of the screw-nails presently 
announced that the lid of the last mansion of mortality 
was in the act of being secured above its tenant The 
last act wMch separates us for ever, even from the 
mortal relics of the person we assemble to mourn, has 
usually its effect upon the most indifferent, selfish, and 
hard-hearted. With a spirit, of contradiction, which we 
may ^ pardoned for esteeming narrow-minded, the 
fathers of the Scottish kirk rejected, even on tMs most 
solemn occasion, the form of an address to the Divinity, 
lest they should be thought to countenance the rituals of 
Rome or of England. With much better and mom 
liberal judgment, it is the present practice of tn« 

Scottish clergymen to seize this opportunity of onermg 
a prayer and exhortation^ suitable to make an impres- 
sion upon the livings while they are yet in 
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prescEce of the relics of him whom they have but lately 
seea such as themselves. ' ' ' 

The coffin, covered with a pail, and supported upon 
handspikes by the nearest relatives, now only wmted 
the father, to support the head as is customary.^ Two 
or three of these privileged pei^ons spoke to him, but 
he answered only by shaking his hand and Ms head in 
token of refusal. With better intention than judgment,^ 
the friends, who considered this as an act of duty on the 
part of the living, and of decency towards the deceased, 
would have proceeded to enforce their request, had not 
Oldbuck interfered between the distressed father and his 
well-meaning tormentors, and informed them, that he 
himself, as landlord and master to the deceased, ‘ would 
carry his head to the grave.* In spite of the sorrowful 
occasion, the hearts of the relatives swelled within them 
at so marked a distinction on the part of the Laird ; 
and old Ailison Breck, who was present among other 
fish-women, swore almost aloud, ' His honour Monk- 
barns should never want sax warp of oysters in the 
season [of which fish he was understood to be 
fond], if she should gang to sea and dredge for them 
hersel, in the foulest wind that ever blew.* And such 
is the temper of the Scottish common people, that, by 
this instance of compliance with their customs, and 
respect for their persons, Mr Oldbuck gained more 
popularity than by all the sums which he had yearly 
distributed in the parish for purposes of private or 
general charity. 

The sad procession now moved slowly forward, pre- 
ceded by the beadles, or saulies, with their batons — 
miserable -looking old men, tottering as if on the edge 
of that grave to which they were marshalling another, 
and clad, according to Scottish guise, with threadbare 
black coats, and hunting-caps decorated with rusty 
crape. Monkbarns would probably have remonstrated 
against this superfluous expense, had he been consulted; 
but, in doing so, he would have given more offence than 
he gained popularity by condescending to perform the 
office of chief-moumer. Of this he was quite aware, 
and wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advice 
would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scottish peasantry are still infected with that rage for 
funeral ceremonial, wMch once distinguished the grandees 
of the kingdom so much, that a sumptuary law was 
made by the parliament of Scotland for the purpose of 
restraining it ; and I have known many in the lowest 
stations, who have denied themselves not merely the 
comforts, but almost the necessaries of life, in order to ' 
save such a sum of money as might enable their surviv- 
ing friends to bury them like Christians, as they termed 
it, nor could their faithful executors be prevailed upon, 
though equally necessitous, to turn to the use and main- 
tenance of the living, the money vainly wasted upon the 
interment of the dead. 

The procession to the church-yard, at about half a 
mile*s distance, was made with the mournful solemnity 
T.isual on these occasions — ^the body was consigned to 
its parent earth — and when the labour of the grave- 
diggers had filled up the trench, and covered it with 
fr^ sod, Mr Oldbuck, taking his hat Off, saluted the 
assistants, who had stood by in mournful silence, and 
with that adieu dispersed the mourners, 

A Si^army Sunset hy the Smstde, — From ^ The Anitqmry^ 

The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge 
of the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of tower- 
ing clouds through which he had travelled the live-long 
day, and which now assembled on all sides, like mis- 
fortunes and disasters aroimd a sinlting empire and 
falling monarch. Still, however, his dying splendour 
gave a sombre magnificence to the massive congregation 
of vapours, forming out of the unsubstantial gloom the 
show of pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, 
some with purple, some with a hue of deep and dark 
red The distant sea, stretch^ beneath tMs varied and 


gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, refiecting 
back the dazzling and level beams of the descending 
luminary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which he was setting. Nearer to the beach, the 
tide rippled onward in waves of sparkling silver, that 
imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic 
scene, or perhaps on some more agitating topic, Miss 
Wardour advanced in silence by her fatheris side. 
Following the windings of the beach, they passed one 
projecting point of headland or rock after another, and 
now found themselves under a huge and continued 
extent of the precipices by which that iron-bound coast 
is in most places defended. Long projecting reefs of 
rock, extending under water, and only evincing their 
existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by 
the breakers which foamed over those that were par- 
tially covered, rendered Knockwinnock bay dreaded by 
pilots and shipmasters. The crags which rose between 
the beach and the mainland, to the height of two or 
three hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter to 
unnumbered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured 
by their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many 
of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them 
to seek the land before a sterm arises, were now winging 
towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang 
which announces disquietude and fear. The disk of the 
sun, became almost totally obscured ere he had altogether 
sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of 
darkness blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. 
The wind began next to arise ; but its wild and moaning 
sound was heard some time, and its effect became visible 
on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was felt on 
shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges and sink in deeper 
furrows, forming waves that rose high in foani upon 
the breakers, or burst upon the beach with a sound 
resembling distant thunder. 

Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline, 

From The Heart of MidLoihiasu 

The queen seemed to acquiesce, and the duke made 
a signal for Jeanie to advance from the spot where she 
had Mtherto remained, watching countenances which 
were too long accustomed to suppress all apparent signs 
of emotion, to convey to her any interesting intelligence. 
Her majesty could not help smiling at the awe-struck 
manner in which the quiet, demure figure of the little 
Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet more at 
the first sound of her broad northern accent. But Jeanie 
had a voice low and sweetly toned, an admirable thing 
in woman, and she besought ‘her leddyship to have 
pity on a poor misguided young creature,’ in tones so 
affecting, that, like the notes of some of her native 
songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos. 

^ ‘ Stand up, young woman,* said the queen, but in a 
kind tone, ‘ and tell me what sort of a barbarous people 
your country-folk are, where child-murder is become so 
common as to require the restraint of laws like yours.* 

‘If your leddyship pleases,* answered Jeanie, ‘there 
are mony places besides Scotland where mothers are 
unkind to their ain flesh and blood.* 

It must be observed that the disputes between 
George II. and Frederick, Prince of Wales, were then 
at the highest, and that the good-natured part of the 
public laid the blame on the queen. She coloured 
highly, and darted a glance of a most penetrating 
character, first at Jeanie, and then at the duke. Both 
sustained it unmoved; Jeanie from total unconsciousness 
of the offence she had given, and the duke from his 
habitual composure. But in his heart he thought, ‘ My 
unlucky protegee has with this luckless answer shot dead, 
by a kind of chance-medley, her only hope of success,* 

Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and skilfully inter- 
posed in this awkward crisis. ‘You should tell this 
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'My/' she, said to .Jeaiiie, particular, ^causes wliicli 
'rendefthis crime, ..common, 'io your 

‘ ,Some:tlimks it .^s the IGrk-sessioii—tfTiat iS"— it,*s the' 
— -it.’s'tlie cutty-stool, if your leddysMp pleases/, said' 
Jeaiiie/looking down and courtes3dng.. 

The what ,?’ .,said Lady ,Suifolk, to wlio,in. the ,phrase 
was new, and who besides was rather deaf. 

: ‘That ’s the stool 'Of .Tepentance, madam, 'if it please 
your leddyship/ answered Jeanie, ^for light life and con- 
versation, and for breaki,iig the seventh coramaiid.’ ■ Here 
iie rais^ her eyes to the duke, saw his hand at his 
Ain, and, totally unconscious, of what ■she,had said, out 
of joint, gave double ejSfect to the dnnuendo,: by stopping 
short and looking embarrassed. ■ 

, As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, 
which, having interposed betwixt their retreating friends 
and the enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a 
fire unexpectedly severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle 
to himself; there goes another shot, and she has hit 
with both barrels right and left 1 
Indeed the duke had himself his share of the confu- 
sion, for, having acted as master of ceremonies to this 
innocent offender, he felt much in the circumstances of 
a country squire, who, haying introduced his spaniel into 
a well-appointed drawing-room, is doomed to witness 
the disorder and damage which arises to china and to 
dress-gowns, in consequence of its untimely frolics. 
Jeanie’s last chance-hit, However, obliterated the ill 
impression which had arisen from the first ; for her 
majesty had not so lost the feelings of a wife in those 
of a queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at the expense 
of ‘her good Suffolk/ She turned towards the Duke of 
Argyle witli a smile, which marked that she enjoyed the 
triumph, and observed, ‘The Scotch are a rigidly moral 
people.’ Then, again applying herself to Jeanie, she 
asked how she travelled up from Scotland, 

‘ Upon my foot mostly, madam,’ was the reply. 

‘What, all that immense way upon foot? How far 
can you walk in a day?’ 

‘Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.’ , 

‘And a what?’ said the queen, looking towards the 
Duke of Argyle. 

‘ And about five miles more/ replied the duke. 

‘ I thought I was a good walker,’ said the queen, ‘but 
this shames me sadly.’ 

‘ May your leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, 
that ye canna be sensible of the weariness of the limbs,’ 
'.said, Jeanie. . ' . . ' | 

That came better off, thought the duke ; it ’s the first : 
thing she has said to the purpose, 

‘And I didna just a’thegither walk the hail! way 
neither, for I had whiles the cast of a cart ; and, I had 
the cast of a horse from Ferrybridge — and divers other 
easements,’ said Jeanie, cutting short her story, for she 
observed the duke made the sign he had fixed upon. 

‘With all these accommodations,’ answered the queen, 
‘you must have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, 
to little purpose ; since, if the king were to pardon your , 
sister, in all probability it would do her little good, for., 
I suppose your people of Edinburgh would hang her out 
of spite.’ 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the duke. 
But he was wrong. The shoals on which Jeanie had 
touched in this delicate conversation lay underground, 
and were unknown to her ; tLis rock was above water, | 
and she avoided it 

‘ She was confident,’ she said, ‘ that baith town and 
country wad rejoice to see his majesty taking compas- 
sion on a poor unfriended creature/ ‘ 

/ His majesty has not found it so in a late instance/ 
saM the queen ; ‘ but I suppose my lord duke would 
advise him to be guided by the votes of the rabble them- 
selve»/whb should be hanged and who spared ?’ 

‘No, madam,’ said the duke, ‘but I would advise his 
majesty to Jbe guided by his own feelings,^and those^of 
Ins royal consort; and then I am sure.pmiishinent will 


only attach itself to guilt, and even then with cautious 
reluctance.’ 

‘Weil, my lord,’ said her majesty, ‘all these fine 
speeches do not convince me of the propriety of so soon 
shewing any mark of favour to your — I suppose I must 
not say rebellious? — but,^at. least, your very disaffected 
Mid intractable metropolis. Why, the whole nation is 
in a league to, screen the savage and abominable 
murderers of that unhappy man ; otherwise, how is 
it possible but that, of so many perpetrators, and en- 
gaged in so public an action for such a length of time, 
one at least must have been recognised ? Even this 
wench, for aught I can tell, maybe a depositary of the 
secret— Hark you, young woman, had you any friends 
engaged in the Porteous mob ?’ 

‘No, madam,’ answered Jeanie, happy that the 
question was so framed that she could, with a good 
conscience, answer it in the negative. 

‘ But I suppose,’ continued the queen, ‘ if you were 
possessed of such a secret, you would hold it a matter 
of conscience to keep it to yourself?’ 

‘ would pray to be directed and guided what was 
the line of duty, madam,’ answered Jeanie. 

‘Yes, and take that which suited your own inclina- 
tions,’ replied her majesty, 

‘If it like you, madam,’ said Jeanie, ‘I would hae 
gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of John 
Porteous, or any other imhappy man in his condition ; 
but I might lawfully doubt how far I am called upon’ 
to be the avenger of his blood, though it may become 
I the civil magistrate to do so. Fie is dead and gone to 
his place, and they that have slain him must answer 
for their ain act But my sister, my puir sister, Effie, 
still lives, though her days and hours are numbered! 
She still lives, and a word of the king’s moutli might 
restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, tliat never 
in his daily and nightly exercise forgot to pray that his 
majesty might be blessed with a long and prosperous 
reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his posterity, 
might be established in righteousness. O madam, if 
ever ye kend what it was to sorrow for and with a 
sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is sae 
tossed that she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have 
some compassion on our misery! — Save an honest 
house from dishonour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen 
years of age, from an early and dreadful death ! Alas ! 
it is not w'hen we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves 
that we think on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are for righting 
our ain wrongs and fighting. our ain battles. But when 
the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the body — 
and seldom may it visit your leddyship — and when the 
hour of death comes, that comes to high and low — lang 
and late may it be yours !’ — Oh, my leddy, then it isna 
what we hae dune for ourselves, but what we hae dune 
for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. And the 
thoughts that ye haAintervened-Io spare the puir thing’s 
life will be swe.e.t€r inHhat hour, come when it may, 
than “iFa-worA^ of your mouth could hang the haill 
Porteous mob a| the tail of ae tow.’ 

Tear folio w& tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her 
features glowing and quivering with emotion, she 
pleaded her sister’s cause with a pathos which was 
at once simple and solemn. 

‘ This is eloquence,’ said her majesty to the Duke of 
Argyle. ‘Young woman,’ she continued, addressing 
herself to /Jeanie, ‘/ cannot grant a pardon to your 
sister — ^but you shall not want my warm intercession 
with his majesty. Take this housewife case,’ she con- 
tinued, putting a small embroidered needle-case into 
Jeanie’s hands ; ‘ do not open it now, but at your 
leisure — ^you will find something in it which will remind 
you that you have had an interview vdth Queen 
Caroline.* 

Jeanie, having her sqipicions thus confimied, dropped 
on her knees, and ii^ild have expanded herself in 
gratitude ; but the duke, who was upon thorns lest she 
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‘ Front-de-Boeuf? ’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. 


less tlian just enougli, touched his 


sbouM say more or 

chin once more. , , .i. 

^ Our business is, X think, ended for the present, my 
lord duke,’ said the queen, ‘and, I trust, to your satis- 
faction. Hereafter I hope to see your grace more 
frequently, both at Richmond and St James s. Come, 
Lady Suffolk, we must wish his grace good-morning. 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the 
duke, so soon as the ladies had turned their backs, 
Tb^isted Jeanie to rise from the ground, and conducted 
liuT back through the avenue, which she trod with the 
feeling of one who walks in her sleep. 

' ^rmins of Front-de-Bmufs CasiIe,^From ^Ivanhoe: 

And I must lie here like a bed-ridden monk,' ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe, " while the game that gives me freedom 
or death is played out by the hand of others! Look 
from the window once again, kind maiden, but beware 
that you are not marked by the archers beneath. Look 
out once more, and tell me if they yet advance to the 


* Front-de-Boeuf ! ’ answered the Jewess ; * his men 
rush to the ruscue, headed by the haughty Templar— 
their united force compels the champion to pause. They 
drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls.' 

‘The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not?’ said Ivanhoe. 

‘They have — they have !' exclaimed Rebecca— -‘and 
they press the besieged hard upon the outer wall ; some 
plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour to 
ascend upon the shoulders of each other— down go 
stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, and 
' as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men 
supply their places in the assault. Great God ! hast thou 
given men thine own image, that it should be thus 
cruelly defaced by the hands of their brethren !' 

‘Think not of that,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘this Is no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield? — who push their way?' 

‘The ladders are thrown down,’ replied Rebecca, 
shuddering ; ‘ the soldiers lie grovelling under them like 
crushed reptiles. The besieged have the better.'^ 

‘Saint George strike for us !' 

‘do the false yeomen give way? 

1 ‘ No ! ' exclaimed Rebecca ; 


exclaimed the knight , 

‘they bear themselves 
right yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe — the thundering blows which 
he deals, you may hear them above all the din and 
shouts of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed down 
on the bold champion— he regards them no more than if 
they were thistle-down or feathers ! ' 

‘By Saint John of Acre,' said Ivanhoe, raising him- 
self joyfully on his couch, ‘ methought there was but one 
man in England that might do such a deed I ’ 

‘The postern gate shakes,' continued Rebecca; ‘it 
crashes— it is splintered by his blows— they rush in — the 
outwork is won. O God ! — they hurl the defenders 
horn the battiements—they throw them into the moat*— 
0 men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist 
no longer I ' ; 

‘The bridge— the bridge which communicates with 
the castle—^have they won that pass?' exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

‘ No,' replied Rebecca; ‘the Templar has destroyed 
the plank on which they crossed— few of the defenders 
escaped with him into the castle— the shrieks and cries 
which you hear tell the fate of the others. Alas! I 
see it is still more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle.' 

again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to JOHN GALT, 

hand, and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides—the conflict of two oceans oi The Annals of the Parish 

moved by adverse winds I ' and other novels which are valuable as reflecting 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable the peculiarities of Scottish life and manners 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. « sixty years since,' was a native of Irvine, in Ayr- 

‘Look forth again, Rebecca,' said Ivanhoe, mistaking pjg .^^g the 2d of May 1779. His 

the cause of her retiring ; ‘the archery mast in some commanded a West India vessel ; and when 

de^ have ceased, sm^ they are now fighting hand ^ ^ eleventh year, the 

to hand.— Look again ; there IS now less danger.’ t ' 1 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately '7. pennanenHy at Greenock, 

exclaimed: ‘Holy prophets of the law! Front-de- Here Galt resided Fourteen or fifteen years, dis- 
Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the marked proficiency at school, but 

breach, amid the roar of their followers, who watch the evincing a predilection for poetry, music, and 
progress of the strife. — Heaven strike with the cause of mechanics. He was placed in the custom-house 
the oppressed and of the captive ! ' She then uttered a at Greenock, and continued at the desk till about 
loud shriek, and exclaimed : ‘ He is down ! — he is down ! ’ the year 1 804, when, without any fixed pursuit, he 
‘Who is down?’ cried Ivanhoe ; ‘ for our dear Lady’s went to London to ‘push his fortune.' He had 
sake, tell me which has fallen ?' ^ written a sort of epic poem on the Battle of Largs. 

^ ‘The Blatk Knight,’ answered Rebecca, faintly ; then ^nd this he committed to the press ; but conscious 

mstotly shouted mfo joyful : ‘But no jjg imperfections, he did not prefix his name to 

—but no!— the name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed I— he ^ 

is on foot again, and fights as if there were twenty men’s immediately suppressed 

strength in his single arm. His sword is broken — he ^ then^ formed an unfortunate corn- 

snatches an axe firom a yeoman — he presses Front-de- connection, which lasted three years, on 

Boeuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops and totters termination of which he entered himself of 
like an oak under the steel of the woodman — ^he fells — Lincoln's Inn, with the view of being in due time 
he fells I ' called to the ban Happening to visit t)xford in 


which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, how- 
ever, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

‘ What dost thou see, Rebecca?' again demanded the 
wounded knight. 

‘ Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as to 
dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot 
them.’ 

‘That cannot endure,' said Ivanhoe; if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the 


archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for ns the 
leader is, so will his followers be.' . 

‘ I see him not,’ said Rebecca. 

‘ Foul craven ! ’ exclaimed Ivanhoe i ‘ does he blench 
from the helm when the wind blows highest ?' 

‘ He blenches not ! he blenches not ! ' said Rebecca; 
‘ I see him now ; he leads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. — They pull down the 
piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers with 
axes. — His high black plume floats abroad over the 
throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. — They 
have made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — they 
are thrust back ! — Front-de-Boeuf heads the defenders ; 
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company witTb some friends, lie : conceived, while 
ending with them in the quadrangle of Christ- 
church, the design of writing a Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey. He set about the task with ardour ; but 
his health- failing, he went abroad. , At Gibraltar, 
Galt met with Lord Byron and Mr Hobhouse, then 
embarked on their tour for Greece, and the three 
sailed in the same packet Galt resided some 
time in Sicily, then repaired to Malta, and after- 
wards proceeded to Greece, where he again met 
with Byron, and also had an interview with Ali 
Pacha. After rambling for some time among the 
classic scenes of Greece, Galt proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, thence to Nicomedia, and northwards 
to Kirpe, on the shores of the Black Sea. Some 
commercial speculations as to the practicability 
of landing British goods in defiance of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, prompted these unusual wan- 
derings. At one time, when detained by quaran- 
tine, Galt wrote or sketched six dramas, which 
were afterwards published in a volume, constitut- 
ing, according to Sir Walter Scott, ‘ the worst 
tragedies ever seen.* On his return he published 
Ms^ Vqyam and Travels^ and Letters from the 
Levant^ which were well received. Galt next re- 
paired to Gibraltar, to conduct a commercial 
business which it was proposed to establish there, 
but the design was defeated by the success of 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. He ex- 
plored France to see if an opening could be found 
there, but no prospect appeared, and returning 
to England, he contributed some dramatic pieces 
to the New British Theatre. One of these, The 
Appeal^ was brought out at the Edinburgh theatre 
in i8i8, and performed four nights, Sir Walter 
Scott having written an epilogue for the play. 
Among Galt’s more elaborate compositions may 
be mentioned a Life of Bejija 7 nin Wesf the artist, 
Historical Pictures^ The Wandering and 
The Earthquake^ a novel in three volumes. He 
wrote for Black'wood^s Magazine, in 1820, The 
Ayrshire Legatees, a series of letters containing an 
amusing Scottish narrative. His next work was 
The Annals of the Parish {1Z21), which instantly 
became popular. It is worthy of remark that llie 
A finals had been written some ten or twelve years 
before the date of its publication, and anterior to 
the appearance of Waverley and Guy Mannering, 
and that it was rejected by the publishers of those 
works, with the assurance that a novel or work 
of fiction entirely Scottish would not take with 
the public 1 Galt went on with his usual ardour 
in the composition of Scotch novels. He had now 
found where his strength lay, and Sir Andrew 
Wylie, The Entail, The Steamfoaf, and The 
Provost, were successively published — the first 
two with decided success. These were followed at 
no long intervals by Ringan Gilhaize, a story of 
the Scottish Covenanters ; by The Spaewife, a 
tale of the times of James I. of Scotland; and 
Rothelan, a novel partly historical, founded on the 
work by Barnes on the Life and Reign of Edward 
1 . Galt also published anonymously, in 1824, 
an interesting imaginative little tale, The Omen, 
which was reviewed by Sir Walter Scott in Black- 
wood^s Magazine, In fertility, Galt was only sur- 
passed by Scott. His genius was unequal, and he 
does not seem to have been able to discriminate 
between the good and the bad. Wc next find 
Galt engaged in the formation and establishment 
of the Canada Company, which involved him in a 


long labyrinth of troubles ; but previous to his 
departure, Galt composed his novel, The Last of 
the Lairds, also descriptive of Scottish life. He 
set out for America in 1826, his mission being 
limited to inquiry, for accomplishing which eight 
months were allowed. His duties, however, were 
increased, and his stay prolonged, by the numer- 
ous offers to purchase lois of land, and fcwr deter- 
mining on the system of management to be 
pursued by the Company. A million of capital 
had been intrusted to his management On the 
23d of April (St George’s Day) 1827, Galt pro- 
ceeded to found the town of Guelph, in the Upper 
Province of Canada, which he. did with due cere- 
mony. The site selected for the town having 
been pointed out, ‘a large maple-tree,’ he says, 
‘was chosen ; on which, taking an axe from one 
of the woodmeii, I struck the first stroke. To me, 
at least, the moment was impressive ; and the 
silence of the woods that echoed to the sound was 
as the sigh of the solemn genius of the wilderness 
departing for ever,’ The city soon prospered : in 
three months upwards of building-lots were 
engaged, and houses rising as fast as building 
materials could be prepared. Before the end of 
the year, however, the founder of the city was 
embroiled in difficulties. Some secret enemies 
had misrepresented him — he was accused of lower- 
ing the Company’s stock — his expenditure was 
complained of ; and the Company sent out an 
accountant to act not only in that capacity but 
as qashier. Matters came to a crisis, and Galt 
determined to return to England. Ample testi- 
mony has been borne to the skill and energy with 
which he conducted the operations of this Com- 
1 pany ; but his fortune and his prospects had fled. 

; Thwarted and depressed, he was resolved to battle 
! with his fate, and he set himself down in Eng- 
land to build a new scheme of life, ‘ in which 
the secondary condition of authorship was made 
primary.’ In six months Galt had six volumes 
ready. His first work was another novel in three 
volumes, Lawrie Todd, which is equal to The 
Annals of the Parish or The EntaiL It was well 
received ; and he soon after produced another, 
descriptive of the customs and manners of Scot- 
land in the reign of Queen Mary, and entitled 
Southennan, For a short time in the same year 
I (1830) Galt conducted the newspaper, 

I but this new employment did not suit him, and he 
I gladly left the daily drudgery to complete a Life 
ofByroJu The compairative brevity of this memoi r 
(one small volume), the name of Galt as its au„thai 
and the interesting nature oCthe subject, .i 

three or four editions of the work ; but if wai. 
sharply assailed by the critics. Some of the 
positions taken up by the author (as that, ‘had 
Byron not been possessed of genius, he might 
have been a better man ’), and some quaintness 
and affectation of expression, exposed him 
ridicule. Galt next executed a series of Lives of 
the Players, an amusing compilation ; and Bogie 
Corbet, another novel, the object of which, he said, 
was to give a view of society generally, as The 
Provost of burgh incidents simply, and of the 
sort of genteel persons who are sometimes found 
among * the emigrants to the United States. 
Disease now invaded the robust frame of the 
' novelist; but he wrote on, and in a short time 
1 four other works of fiction issued from his pen— - 
I Stanley Buxton, The Member, The Radical^ and 



and ^n attack resembling paralysis, greatly reduced Placing of a Scottish Minister, 

GA and subjected nw’c ^ affair j for I was put in by the patron, 

yeir, however, he ff and the people knew nothing whatsoever of me, and 

‘work was a tale, entitled xie aiso stirred into strife on the occasion, 

composed a Memoir of his own. life in two voli^es g^jl within the compass of their 

-—a curious ill-digested melange, but worthy of power to keep me out, insomuch that there was obliged 
perusal In 1834 he published Literary Miscel- to be a guard of soldiers to protect the presbytery ; and 
lanies^ in three volumes, dedicated to King William it was a thing that made my heart grieve when I heard 
IV, who generously sent a sum of £zoo to the the drum beating and the hfe playing as we were going 
author* He returned to his native country a to the kirk. The people were really mad and vicious, 
perfect wreck, the victim of repeated attacks of and flung dirt upon us as we passed, and reviled us aH, 
paralysis : yet he wrote several pieces for period- and held out the huger of scorn at me ; but I endmed 
ical works, and edited the productions of others. with a resigned spirit, compassionating their trffnl. 

cttffAn'norc Knrni:* and blmdness. Poor old Mr Kilfuddy of tne Brae- 
\fter severe and protracted sufferm^^^^ of glaur [mire] on the side of his 

nth. great firmness and patience, Galt e face, that his eye was almost extinguished. 

^reenock on the lltn of April I039. 'When we got to the kirk door, it was found to be 

Of the long list of our authors works, the nailed up, so ashy no possibility to be opened. The 
greater part are already forgotten* Not a few of sergeant of the soldiers wanted to break it, but I was 
his novels, however, bid fair to be permanent, and afraid that the heritors would grudge and complain 
The Annals of the Parish will probably be read of the expense of a new door, and I supplicated him 
as long as Waverley or Guy Mannering, This to let it be as it was ; we were therefore obligated to go 
inimitable little tale is the simple record of a in by a window, and the crowd followed us in the most 
country minister during the fifty years of his unreverent manner, making the Lord’s house like an 
incumbency. Besides many amusing and touch- inn on a fair-day with their grievop yelly-hooing. 
ing incidents, the work presents us with a picture ^ of the p^lm and the sermon they 

of the rise and progress of a Scottish rural village, themselves better, but when the induction came 

A 4. on, theit ckmour was dreadful ; and Thomas Thorl, 

and Its transition to a manufactunng town, as ^ ^ ^ 

witnessed by the minister, a man as simple as tested, and said: ‘Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Abrah^ A^ms, imbued with all old-fashioned gg ’gntereth not by the door into the sheepfold' 
national feelings and prejudices, but thoroughly cllmbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
sincere, kind-hearted, and pious. This Presby- and a robber.’ And I thought I would have a hard and 
terian worthy, the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, is a sore time of it with such an outstrapolous people. Mr 
fine representative of the primitive Scottish pastor ; Given, that was then the minister of Lugton, was a 
diligent, blameless, loysd, and exemplary in his jocose man, and would have his joke even at a solem- 
life, but without the fiery zeal and ^ kirk-filling nity. When the laying of the hands upon me was a-doing, 
eloquence’ of the supporters of the Covenant, le could not get near enough to put on his, but he 
Micah is easy, garrulous, fond of a quiet joke, and stretched out his staff and touched my head, and said, 
perfectly ignorant of the world. Little things are the great diversion of the rest : This will do well 
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' respect them, TEere itBS: mo me in^ tEc' whole parish 
against you than myseF, but this early visitation 
'ts a symptom of grace that I couldna have expectit 
from a bird out of - the nest of patronage/ I thanked 
Thomas, and went in with him,, and we had some solid 
conversation together, and I told him that it was not 
so much the pastor*s duty to feed the flock, as to herd 
them well I and that, although there might be some 
abler with the head than me, there wasna a he ’mthin 
the bounds of Scotland more willing to watch the fold 
by night and by day. An Thomas said he had not 
heard a mair sound observe for some time, and that 
if I held to that doctrine in the poopit, it wouldna 
be lang till! would work a change. ‘I was mindit/ 
quoth he, ^ never to set my foot within the kirk door 
while you were there ; but to testify, and no to condemn 
without a trial, I T1 be there next Lord’s day, aiid egg 
my neighbours to be likewise, so ye ’ll no have to preach 
just to the bare walls and the laird’s family/ 

The Ayrshire Legatees is a story of the same 
cast as The Annals^ and describes (chiefly by 
means of correspondence) the adventures of 
another country minister and his family on a 
Journey to London to obtain a rich legacy left 
him by a cousin in India. ^ The Provost is another 
portraiture of Scottish life, illustrative of the 
jealousies, contentions, local improvements, and 
jobbery of a small burgh in the olden time. Some 
of the descriptions in this work are very powerfully 
written. Sir A ndrew Wylie and The Entail are 
more regular and ambitious performances, treble 
the length of the others, but not so carefully 
finished. The pawkie Ayrshire baronet is humor- 
ous, but not very natural. The character of Leddy 
Grippy in The Entail a prodigious favourite 
with Byron. Both Scott and Byron, it is said, 
read this novel three times— -no slight testi- 
mony to its merits. We should be disposed, 
however, to give the preference to another of 
Galt’s three-volume fictions, Lawrie Todd^ or 
the Settlers^ a work which seems to have no • 
parallel, since Defoe, for apparent reality, know- 
ledge of human nature, and fertility of invention. 
The history of a real individual, a man named 
Grant Thorbum, supplied the author with part of 
his incidents, as the story of Alexander Selkirk 
did Defoe; but the mind and the experience of 
Galt are stamped on almost every page. In his 
former productions our author wrought with his 
recollections of the Scotland of his youth ; the 
mingled worth, simplicity, pawkiness^ and enthu- 
siasm which he had seen or heard of as he 
loitered about Irvine or Greenock, or conversed 
with the country sires and matrons; but in 
iMwrie Todd we have the fruit of his observa- 
tions in the New World, presenting an entirely 
different and original phase of the Scottish char- 
acter. Lawrie is by trade a nailmaker, who emi- 
grates with his brother to America; and their 
stock of worldly goods and riches, on arriving 
at New York, consisted of about five shillings 
in money, and an old chest containing some 
articles of dress and other necessaries. Lawrie 
works hard at the nailmaking, marries a pious 
and industrious maiden — who soon dies — ?nd in 
time becomes master of a grocer’s shop, which he 
exchanges for the business of a seedsman. The 
latter is a bad affair, and Lawrie is compelled to 
sell all off, and begin the world again. He removes j 
with his family to the backwoods, and once more j 
is prosperous. He clears, builds, purchases land, ] 
speculates to great advantage, till he is at ' 


length enabled to return to Scotland in some style. 

visit the place of his nativity. This Scottish 
jaunt is 'a blemish in the work, for the incidents 
and descriptions are ridiculously exaggerated. But 
nothing can be better than the account of the 
early struggles of this humble hero—the American 
sketches of character with which the work abounds 
—the view it gives of life in the backwoods— or 
the peculiar freshness and vigour that seem to 
accompany every scene and every movement of 
the story. In perception of character and mo- 
tive, within a certain sphere, Galt stands unsur- 
passed; and he has energy as well as quickness. 
His taste, however, was very defective; and this, 
combined with the hurry and uncertainty of his 
latter days, led him to waste his original powers 
on subjects unfitted for his pen, and injurious to 
his reputation. The story of his life is a melan- 
choly one; his genius was an honour to his 
country, and merited a better reward. 

The Windy Ytde^ or Christmas, — From * The Provostl 

In the morning, the weather was blasty and sleety, 
waxing mpm and more tempestuous, till about mid-day, 
when the wind checked suddenly round from the nor-east 
to the sou-west, and blew a gale, as if the Prince of the 
powers of the air was doing his utmost to work mischief 
The rainblattered, the windows clattered, the shop shutters 
flapped, pigs from the lum-heads came rattling down 
like thunder- claps, and the skies were dismal both with 
cloud and carry. Yet, for all that, there was in the 
streets a stir and a busy visitation between neighbours, 
and every one went to their high windows, to look at 
the five poor barks, that were warsling against the strong 
arm of the elements of the storm and the ocean. 

Still the lift gloomed, and the wind roared ; and it was 
as doleful a sight as ever was seen in any town afflicted 
with calamity, to see the sailors’ wives, with their red 
I cloaks about their heads, followed by their hirpling and 
disconsolate bairns, going one after another to the kirk- 
yard, to look at the vessels where their helpless bread- 
winners were battling with the tempest. My heart was 
really sorrowfol, and full of a sore anxiety to think of 
what might happen to the town, whereof so many were 
in peril, and to whom no human magistracy could extend 
the arm of protection. Seeing no abatement of the 
wrath of heaven, that howled and roared around us, I 
put on my big coat, and taking my staff in my hand, hav- 
ing tied down my hat with a silk handkerchief, towards 
gloaming I walked likewise to the kirkyard, where I 
beheld such an assemblage of sorrow, as few men in 
situation have ever been put to the trial to witness. 

In the lee of the kirk many hundreds of the town 
were gathered together; but there was no discourse 
among them. The major part were sailors’ wives and 
weans, and at every new thud of the blast, a sob rose, 
and the mothers drew their bairns closer in about them, 
as if they saw the visible hand of a foe raised to smite 
them. Apart from the multitude, I observed three or 
four young lasses, standing behind the Whinnyhill 
families’ tomb, and I jaloused that they had joes in 
the ships, for they often looked to the bay, with long 
necks and sad faces, from behind the monument. But 
of all the piteous objects there, on that doleful evening, 
none troubled my thoughts more than three motherless 
children, that belonged to the mate of one of the vessels 
in the jeopardy. . He was an Englishman that had been 
settled some years in. the town, where his family had 
neither kith nor kin ; and his wife having died about a 
month before, the bairns, of whom the eldest was but 
nine or so, were friendless enough, though both m^ 
gudewife, and other well-disposed ladies, paid th8n all 
manner of attention, till their father would come home. 
The three poor little thingi^ knowing that he was in one 
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of the ships, had been often out and anxious, and they 
were then sitting under the lee of a headstone, near 
their mother’s grave, chittering and creeping closer and 
closer at every squall 1 Never was such an orphan-like 

sight seen. • t 1 3 

When it began to be so dark that the vessels could 
no longer be discerned from the churchyard, mmiy went 
down to the shore, and I took the three babies home 
with me, and Mrs Pawkie made tea for them, and they 
soon began to play with our own younger children, in 
blithe forgetfulness of the storm ; every now and then, 
however, the eldest of them, when the shutters rattled, 
and the lum-head roared, would pause in his innocent 
daffing, and cower in towards Mrs Pawkie, as if he was 
daunted and, dismayed by something he knew not what 
Many a one that night walked the sounding shore in 
sorrow, and 'fires were lighted along it to a great extent, 
but the dar^ess and the noise of the raging deep, and 
the howling wind, never intermitted till about midnight ; 
at which time a message was brought to me, that it 
might be needful to send a guard of soldiers to the beach, 
for that broken masts and tackle had come in, and that 
surely some of the barks had perished. I lost no time 
in obeying this suggestion, which was made to me 
by one of the owners of the Louping Meg; and to shew 
that I sincerely sympathised with all those in affliction, I 
rose and dressed myself, and went down to the shore, 
where I directed several old boats to be drawn up by 
the fires, and blankets to be brought, and cordials pre- 
pared, for them that might be spared with life to reach 
the land ; and I walked the beach with the mourners 
till the morning. 

^ As the day dawned, the wind began to abate in its 
violence, and to wear away from the sou-west into the 
norit; but it was soon discovered that some of the 
vessels with the com had perished ; for the first thing 
seen was a long fringe of tangle and grain, along the 
line of the high-water mark, and every one strained with 
greedy and grieved eyes, as the daylight brightened, to 
discover which had suffered. But I can proceed no 
further with the dismal recital of that doleful morning. 
I.et it suffice here to be known, that, through the haze, , 
we at l^t saw three of the vessels lying on their beam- 
ends, with their masts broken, and the waves riding like i 
the furious horses of destruction over them. What had | 
become of the other two, was never known j but it was ' 
supposed that they had foundered at their anchors, 1 
and that all on board perished. | 

The day being now Sabbath, and the whole town idle, i 
everybody in a manner was down on the beach, to help 
and mourn, as the bodies, one after another, were cast 
out by the waves. Alas 1 few were the better of my 
provident preparation; and it was a thing not to be 
described, to see, for more than a mile along the coast, 
the new-made widows and fatherless bairns mourning 
and, weeping- over the corpses of those they loved. Seven- 
teen bodies were, before ten o’clock, carried to the 
desolated dwellings of their families; and when old 
Thomas Pull, the bethereli, went to ring the bell for 
public worship, such -was the universal sorrow of the 
town, that Nanse Donsie, an idiot natural, ran up the 
street to stop him, cp^ing, in the voice of a pardonable 
desperation : ‘ Wha, in sic a time, can praise the Lord I ’ 


THOMAS HOPE. 


Thomas Hope (1770-1S31), the author of Anas- 
tasins^ was one of the merchant-princes whom 
commerce led to opulence, and who repaid the 
compliment by ennobling his origin and pursuits 
with taste, munificence, and genius. He was one 
of three brothers, wealthy merchants in Amster- 
dam. When a younp: man, he spent some years 
in foreign travel, visiting the principal places in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. On his return he settled 


in London, purchased a large house and a country 
mansion (Deepdene, near Dorking), and embelK^ 
ished both with^ drawings, picture-galleries, sculp- 
ture, amphitheatres for antiques, and all other 
rare and costly appliances. His appearances as 
an author arose out of these favourite occupations 
and studies. In 1805, he published a folio volume 
of drawings and descriptions, entitled HonsehoM 
Furniture and Decorations, The ambitious style 
of this work, and the author’s devotion to the 
forms of chairs, sofas, couches, and tables, provoked 
a witty piece of ridicule in the Edinburgh Review; 
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but the man of taste and virtu triumphed. A more 
classical and appropriate style of furniture and 
domestic utensils gained ground ; and with Mr 
Hope rests the honour of having achieved the 
improvement. Two other splendid publications 
proceeded from Mr Hope, The Coshiine of the 
Ancients (1809), and Designs o/Moder^i Costumes 
(1812), both works evincing extensive knowledge 
and curious research. In 1819, Mr Hope burst 
forth as a novelist of the first order. He had 
studied human nature as well as architecture and 
costume, and his early travels had exhibited to 
him men of various creeds and countries. The 
result was Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Modern 
Greeks written at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century, in three volumes. The author’s name 
was not prefixed to the work — as it was given forth 
as a veritable history — but the secret soon became 
known, ^ and Mr Hope, from being reputed as 
something like a learned upholsterer or clever 
draughtsman, was at once elevated into a rivalry 
with Byron as a glowing painter of foreign scenery 
and manners, and with Le Sage and the other 
masters of the novel, in the art of conducting 
a fable and delineating character. The author 
turned from fiction to metaphysics, and composed 
a work On the Origin and Prospects of Man, which 
he did not live to see through the press, but which 
was published after his decease. His cosmogony 
is strange and unorthodox ; but amidst his para- 
doxes, conceits, and abstruse speculations, are 
many ingenious views and eloquent disquisitions. 
He was author also of an Essay on Architecture, 
not published till 1835 — ingenious work, which 
went through several editions. Mr Hope died 
on the 3d of February 1831, and probate was 
granted for ;^i 80,000 personal property. Mr 
Beckford and Vathek are the only parallels to 
Mr Hope and Anastasius in oriental wealth and 
imagination. 

^ Anastasius is one of the most original and dazz- 
ling of modern romances. The hero is, like Zcluco, 
a villain spoiled by early indulgence ; he becomes 
a renegade to his fiiitb, a mercenary, a robber, and 
an assassin ; but the elements of a better nature 
are sown in his composition, and break forth at 
times. He is a native of Chios, the son of Greek 
parents. To avoid the consequences of an amour 
with Helena, the consul’s daughter, he runs off to 
sea in a Venetian vessel, which is boarded by 
pirates and captured. The pirates are in turn 
taken by a Turkish frigate, and carried before 
Hassan Pasha, ^ Anastasius is released, fights 
with the Xuiks in the war against the Araonoots, 
and accompanies the Greek dragoman to Con- 
stantinople. Disgrace and beggary reduce him 
to various shifts and adventures. He follows a 
Jew quack-doctor selling nostrums— is thrown 
into the Bagnio, or state -prison — afterwards 
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embraces the Turkisli faith— -revisits , Greece— 
proceeds to Egypt-^-aiKi, subsequently ranges over 
Arabiaj and visits Maltaj: Sicily; and Italy. His 
intrigues, adventures, sufferings, &c. are innumer- 
able. Every aspect of Greek and Turkish society 
is depicted— sarcasm, piquant . allusion, pathos 
and passion, and descriptions of scenery, are , 
strangely intermingled in the • narrative. Wit, ^ ; 
epigram, and the glitter of rhetorical amplification, 
occupy too much space I hut the scene is con- 
stantly shifting, and the work possesses the truth 
and accuracy Of a book of travels joined to those 
of a romance. The traveller, too, is a thorough 
man of the world, has a keen insight into human 
weaknesses and foibles, and describes his adven- 
tures and impressions without hypocrisy or reserve. 
The most powerful passages are those in which 
pathos is predominant — -such as the scenes with 
Euphrosyne, whom Anastasius has basely violated 
—his sensations on revisiting Greece and the | 
tomb of Helena— his reflections on witnessing : 
the dead Araonoot soldier whom he had slain— 
the horrors of the plague and famine— and, above 
all, the account of the death of Alexis, the child 
of Anastasius, and in whom were centred the only 
remains of his human affection, his love and hope. 
The gradual decay of this youth, and the intense 
anxiety and watchfulness of his, father, constitute 
a scene of genuine grief and tenderness. We 
forget the craft and villainy of Anastasius, thus 
humbled and prostrate. His wild gaiety and 
heartless jests, his degeneracy and sensualism, 
have passed away. They had palled upon him- 
self, but one spring of pure affection remained to 
redeem his nature; and it is not without the 
strongest pity and kindred commiseration that we 
see the desperate adventurer reduced to loneliness 
and heart-broken despair. The scene is intro- 
duced by an account of his recovering his lost son 
in Egypt, and carrying him off to Europe. 


Tim Death of Anastasius* s Son. 

My cousin^s letter had promised me a brilliant lot, 
and — what was better — ^my own pockets insured me a 
decent competence. The refinements of a European 
education should add every external elegance to my 
boy’s innate excellence, and, having myself moderately 
enjoyed the good things of this world, while striving to 
deserve the better promised in the next, I should, ere 
my friends became tired of my dotage, resign my last 
breath in the arms of my child. 

The blue sky seemed to smile upon my cheerful 
thoughts, and the green wave to murmur approbation 
of my plan. Almighty God ! what was there in it so 
heinous to deserve that an inexoi'ablc fate should cast it 
to the winds ? 

In the midst of my dream of happiness, my eye fell 
upon the darling object in which centred all its sweets. 
Insensibly my child’s prattle had diminished, and had 
at last subsided in an unusual silence. I thought he 
looked pale ; his eyes seemed heavy, and his lips felt 
parched. The rose, that every morning, still so fresh, 
so erect on its stalk, at mid-day hung its heavy head, 
discoloured, wan, and fading ; but so frequently had 
the billows, during the fury of the storm, drenched my 
boy’s little crib, that I could not wonder he should have 
felt their effects in a severe cold. I put him to bed, and 
tried to hush him to sleep. Soon, however, his face 
grew flushed, and his pulse became feverish. I failed 
alike in my endeavours to procure him repose and to 
afford him amusement : but, though playthings were 
repulsed, and tales no longer attended to, still he could 


not bear me an instant out of bis sight j nor would he 
take ^ything except at my hands. Even when — as too 
soon it did — his reason began to wander, his filial affec- 
tion retained its pristine hold of his heart. It had grown 
into an adomlion of his equally doting father ; and the 
mere consciousness of my presence seemed to relieve 
his uneasiness. 

Had not my feelings, a few moments only before, 
been those of such exceeding happiness, I should not so 
soon perhaps have conceived great alarm ; but I had 
throughout life found every extraordinary burst of joy 
followed by some unforeseen calamity ; and my exulta- 
tion had just risen to so unusual a pitch, that a deep 
dismay now at once struck me to the heart. I felt 
convinced that I had only been carried to so high a 
pinnacle of joy, in order to be hurled with greater ruin 
into an abyss of woe. Such became my anxiety to 
reach Trieste, and to obtain the best medical assistance, 
that even while the ship continued to cleave the waves 
like an arrow, I fancied it lay like a log upon the main. 
How, then, did my pangs increase when, as if in resent- 
ment of my unjust complaints, the breeze, dying away, 
really left our keel motionless on the waters I My 
anguish baffled all expression. 

In truth, I do not know how I preserved my senses, 
except from the need I stood in of their aid ; for, while 
we lay cursed with absolute immobility, and the sun 
ever found us, on rising, in the same place where it had 
left us on setting, my child — my darling child — was 
every instant growing worse, and sinking apace under 
the pressure of illness. To the deep and flushing glow 
of a complexion far exceeding in its transient brilliancy 
even the brightest hues of health, had succeeded a 
settled unchanging deadly paleness. His eye, whose 
round ^ full orb w'as wont to beam upon me with mild 
but fervent radiance, now dim and wandering, for the 
most part remained half-closed ; and when, roused by 
my address, the idol of my heart strove to raise his 
languid look, and to meet the fearful inquiries of mine, 
he only shewed all the former fire of his countenance 
extinct. In the more violent bursts, indeed, of his 
unceasing delirium, his wasting features sometimes 
acquired a fresh but sad expression. He would then 
start up, and with his feeble hands clasped together, 
and big tears rolling down his faded cheeks, beg in the 
most moving terms to be restored to his home : but 
mostly he seemed absorbed in inward musings, and, no 
longer taking note of the passing hour, he frequently 
during the course of the day moved his pallid lips, as 
if repeating to himself the little prayer which he had 
been wont to say at bed-time and at rising, and the 
blessings I had taught him to add, addressed to his 
mother on behalf of his father. If— wretched to see 
him thus, and doubly agonised to think that I alone 
had been the cause — I burst out into tears which I 
strove to hide, liis perception of outward objects seemed 
all at once for a moment to return. He asked me 
whether I was hurt, and would lament that, young and 
feeble as he was, he could not yet nurse me as lie 
wished ; but promised me better care when he should 
grow stronger. 

In this way hour after hour, and day after day, rolled 
on, without any jirogress in our voyage, while all I had 
left to do was to sit doubled over my child’s couch, 
watching all his wants, and studying all his looks, 
trying, but in vain, to discover some amendment. 
‘Oh, for those days,’ I now thought, ‘when a calm 
at sea appeared an intolerable evil, only because it 
stopped some tide of folly or delayed some scheme of 
vice !’ ■ ■■ 

At last one afternoon, when, totally exhausted with 
want of slei^p, I sat down by my child in all the com- 
posure of torpid despair, the sailors rushed in one and 
all — for even they had felt my agony, and doted on my 
boy. They came to cheer me with better tidings. A 
breeze had just sprung up ! The waves had again begun 
to ripple, and the lazy keel to stir. As minute pressed 
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on minute, the motion of the ship became swifter ; and 
presently, as if nothing had been wanting but a first 
impulse, we again dashed through the waves with all 
our former speed. 

Every hour now brought us visibly nearer the inmost 
recess of the deep Adriatic and the end of our journey. 
Pola seemed to glide by like a vision: presently we 
passed Fiume : we saw Capo d’lstiia but a few minutes : 
at last we descried Trieste itself 1 Another half-hour, 
and every separate house became visible, and not long 
after we ran full sail into the harbour. The sails were 
taken in, the anchor was dropped, and a boat instantly 
came alongside. 

All the necessary preparations had been made for 
immediately conveying my patient on shore. Wrapped 
up in a shawl, he was lifted out of his crib, laid on a 
pillow, and lowered into the boat, where I held him 
:n my lap, protected to the best of my power from the 
roughness of the blast and the dashing of the spray 
until we reached the quay. 

In my distress I had totally forgotten the taint 
contracted at Melada, and had purposed, the instant 
we stepped on shore, to ca^ my child straight to a 
physician. New anguish pierced my soul when two 
bayonets crossed upon my breast, forced me, in spite 
of my alternate supplication and rage, to remain on 
the jetty, there to wait his coming, and his previous 
scrutiny of aH our healthy crew. All I could obtain 
as a special favour was a messenger to hurry his 
approach, while, panting for his arrival, I sat down 
with my Alexis in my arms under a low shed which 
Jcept off a pelting shower. ^ I scarce know how long 
this situation lasted. My mind was so wrapped up in 
the danger of my boy as to remain wholly unconscious 
of the bustle around, except when the removal of some 
cask or barrel forced me to shift my station. Yet, while 
wholly deaf to the unceasing din of the place, I coidd 
discern the faintest rumour that seemed to announce the 
approaching physician. Oh, how I cursed his unfeeling 
delay ! how I would have paved his way with gold to 
have hastened his coming ! and yet a something whispered 
continually in my ear that the utmost speed of man no 
longer could avail. 

Ah ! that at least, confirmed in this sad persuasion, 

I might have tasted the heart-rending pleasure of 
bestowing upon my departing child the last earthly 
jmdearments 1 but, tranquil, composed, and softly slum- 
tong as he looked, I feared to disturb a repose on 
which I founded my <kdy remaining hopes. All at once, 
in the midst of my despair, I saw a sort of smile light 
up my darlini^s features, and, hard as I strove to guard 
against all vam illusions, I could not at this sight stop 
f-Py gladness from gliding unchecked into my trem- 
bling he:^ Short, however, was the joy : soon vanished 
the deceitful symptom I On a closer view it only ap- 
peared to have been a slight convulsion which had 
hurried over my child's now tranquil countenance, as 
will sometimes dart over the smooth mirror of a dormant 
lake the image of a bird in the air. It looked Hke the 
response of a departing angel to those already on high, 
that hailed his speedy coming. The soul of my Alexis 
was fast prepping for its flight. 

Lest he might M ill at ease in my 'lap, I laid him 
down upon my doak, and kneeled by his side to watch 
the growing change in his features. The present now 
was dl to me ; the future I knew I no longer should 
reck. Filing my breath dose to his cheek, he half 
opened his eyes^ looked as if after a long absence again ' 
^ddenly recogniring his father, and—putting out his ‘ 
little mouth"~seemed to crave one last token of love. < 
'Hie temptation was too powerful ; I gently pressed my ^ 
Hp upon that of my babe, and gathered from it the < 
proffered kiss. Life's last faint spark was just going , 
forth, and I caught it on the threshold. Scarce had I ^ 
drawn back my when all respiration ceased. His 
eye-strings broke, his features fell, and his limbs stiffened 
lor ever. M. was over : Alexis was no more. e 
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JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, 


John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854), the biog- 

; rapher of his illustrious father-in-law, Sir Walter 
Scott, and editor of the Review from 

1826 till 1852, was author of four novels— 
aRoman Story^ three volumes, 1821 ; Adam Blair 
one volume, 1822; RegimidBalim, three Yohmts 
1823 ; and Matthew Wald, one volume, 1824, ^ 

The first of Mr Lockhart's productions is the 
best. It is a tale of the times of Trajan, when 
that emperor, disregarding the example of his 
predecessor Nerva, persecuted the small Christian 
community which Jhad found shelter in the bosom 
of the Eternal City, and were calmly pursuing 
their pure worship and peaceful lives. As the 
blood of the martyr is the seed of the church, the 
Christians were extending their numbers, though 
condemned to meet in caves and sepulchres, and 
forced to renounce the honours and ambition of 
the world. The hero of the tale visits Home for 
the first time at this interesting period. He is 
the son of a Roman commander, who had settled in 
Britain, and is summoned to Rome after the death 
of his parents to take possession of an estate 
to which, as the heir of the Valerii, he had be- 
come entitled. His kinsman Licinius, an eminent 
lawyer, receives him with affection, and intro- 
duces him to his friends and acquaintances. We 
are thus presented with sketches of the domestic 
society of the Romans, with pictures of the Forum, 
the baths, temples, and other marvels of Rome, 
which are briefly, but distinctly and picturesqudy 
delineated. At the villa of Capito, an Epicurean 
philosopher, Valerius meets with the two fair 
nieces of his host, Sempronia and Athanasia. 
The latter is the heroine of the tale— a pure in- 
tellectual creation, in which we see united the 
Roman grace and feminine sweetness of the 
patrician lady, with the high-souled fortitude and 
elevation of the Christian. Athanasia has em- 
braced the new faith, and is in close communion 
with its professors. Her charms overcome Vale- 
rius, who soon obtains possession of her secret ; 
and after various adventures, in which he succours 
the persecuted maiden, and aids in her wonderful 
escape, he is at length admitted by baptism into 
the fellowship of the Christians, and embarks with 
Athanasia for Britain. One of the most striking 
^enes in the novel is a grand display at the 
Flavian amphitheatre, given by the emperor on 
the anniversary of the day on which he was 
adopted by Nerva. On this occasion a Christian 
pnsoner is brought forward, either to renounce 
his faith in the face of the assembly, or to die in 
the arena. Eighty thousand persons, ^ from the 
lordly senators on their silken couches, along; the 
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the topmost wall of the amphitheatre itself,' were 
there met. The description concludes with the 
execution of the Christian. In another scene 
there is great classic grace, united with delicacy 
of feeling. It describes Athanasia in prison, and 
visited there by Valerius through the connivance 
pLty belongs to the Christian 

Athanasia in Prison, 

Ate ' said I to myself, of what tidings am I doomed 
ever to be the messenger 1 but she was alone ; and how 
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^ cotiM I shrink from any pain that might perhaps alle- 
ifiate hers ? I took the key, glided along the -corridors, 
and stood once more at the door of the chamber in 
which I had parted from Athanasia. No voice answered 
to my knock; I repeated it three times, and then, 
agitated with indistinct apprehension, hesitated no 
' longer to open it. No lamp was' burning within the 
ch^ber, but from without there entered a wavering 
glare of deep saffron-coloured light, which shewed me 
Athanasia extended on her couch. Its ominous and 
troubled hue had no power to mar the image of her 
Seeping tranquillity- I hung over her for a moment, 
and was about to disturb that slumber— perhaps the 
last slumber of peace and innocence — when the chamber 
walls were visited with a yet deeper, glare. ‘ Cains,’ she . 
whispered, as I stepped from beside the coudi, * why do 
you leave me? Stay, Valerius.’ I looked back, but 
her eyelids were still closed ; the same calm smile was 
upon her dreaming lips. The light streamed redder and 
more red. Ail in an instant became as quiet without as 
within. I approached the window, and saw Cotilius 
standing in the midst of the court, Sabinus and Silo 
near him ; the horsemen drawn up on either side, and 
a soldier close behind resting upon an unsheathed sword. 
I saw the keen blue eye as fierce as ever, I saw that 
the blood was still fervid in his cheeks ; for the com- 
plexion of this man was of the same bold and fiorid 
brightness, so uncommon in Italy, which you have seen 
represented in the pictures of Sylla; and even the hhzt 
of the torches seemed to strive in vain to heighten its 
natural scarlet. The soldier had lifted his sword, and 
my eye was fixed, as by fascination, when suddenly a 
deep voice was heard amidst the deadly silence : 

* Cotilius !— look up, Cotilius I ’ 

Aurelius, the Christian priest, standing at aU open 
window not far distant from that at which I was placed, 
stretched forth his fettered hand as he spake : ^ Cotilius ! 
I charge thee, look upon the hand from which the 
blessed water of baptism was cast upon thy head. I 
charge thee, look upon me, and say, ere yet the blow 
be given, upon what hope thy thoughts are fixed ? Is 
this sword bared against the rebel of Caesar, or a martyr 
of Jesus ? I charge thee, speak ; and for thy soul’s sake 
speak truly’ 

A bitter motion of derision passed over his lips, ^d 
he nodded, as if impatiently, to the Prsetorian. Instinc- 
tively I turned me from the spectacle, and my eye rested 
again upon the couch of Athanasia — but not upon the 
vision of her tranquillity. The clap with which the 
corpse fell upon the stones had perhaps reached the 
keeping ear, and we know with what swiftness thoughts 
chase thoughts in the wilderness of dreams. So it was 
that she started at the very moment when the blow was 
given ; and she whispered — ^for it was still but a deep 
whisper : * Spare me, Trajan, Csesar, Prince— have pity 
on my youth— stren^hen, strengthen me, good Lord ! 
Fie I Fie I we must not lie to save life. Felix — Valerius 
—come close to me, Caius— Fie ! let us remerdber we 
are Romans— ’Tis the trumpet ’ 

The Prmtorian trumpet sounded the march in the 
court below, and Athanasia, starting from her sleep, 
gazed wildly around the reddened chamber. The blast 
of the trumpet was indeed in her ear — and Valerius 
hung over her ; but after a moment the cloud of the 
broken dream passed away, and the maiden smiled as 
she extended her hand to me from the couch, and began 
to gather up the ringlets that floated ail down upon her 
shoulder. She blushed and smiled mournfully, and 
asked me hastily whence I came, and for what purpose 
I had come ; but before I could answer, the glare that 
was yet in the chamber seemed anew to be, perplexing 
her, and she gazed from me to the red walls, and ‘from 
them to me again ; and then once more the trumpet was 
blown, and Athanasia sprung from her couch. I know 
not in what terms I was essaying to tell her what was 
the truth ; but I know, that ere I had said many words, 
she discovered my meaning. For a moment she looked 


deadly pale, in spite of all the glare of the torch beams ; 
but she recovered herself, and said in a voice that 
sounded almost as if it came from a light heart : * But, 
Caius, I must not go to Caesar without having at least a 
garland on my head. S tay here, Valerius, and I shall 
be ready anon — quite ready.’' 

It seemed to me as if she were less hasty than she 
had promised ; yet many minutes elapsed not ere she 
returned. She plucked a blossom from her hair as she 
drew near me, and said : / Take it : you must not refuse 
one token more ; this also is a sacred gift. Caius, you 
must leam never to look upon it without kissing these 
red streaks— these blessed streal^s of the Christian 
flower.’ 

I took the flower firom her hand and pressed it to my 
lips, and I remembered that the very first day 1 saw 
I Athanasia she had plucked such a one when apart from 
I ail the rest in the gardens of Capito. I told her what I 
: remembered, and it seemed as if the little circumstance 
had called up all the image of peaceful days, for once 
more sorrowmlness gathered ui)on her countenance. If 
the tear was ready, however, it was not permitted to 
drop ; and Athanasia returned again to her flower. ^ 

‘Do you think there are any of them in Britain?’ 
said she ; ‘or do you think that they would grow there? 
You must go to my dear uncle, and he will not deny you 
when you tell him that it is for my sake he is to give 
you some of his. They call it the passion-flower— tis 
an emblem of an awful thing. Caius, these purple 
streaks are like trickling drops ; and here, look ye, they 
are all round the flower. Is it not very like a bloody 
crown upon a pale brow ? I will take one of them in 
my hand, too, Caius ; and methinks I shall not disgrace 
myself when I look upon it, even though Trajan should 
be frowning upon me? 

I had not the heart to interrupt her ; hut heard 
silently all she said, and I thought she sjdd the words 
quickly and eagerly, as if she feared to be interrupted. 

[ The old priest came into the chamber, while she was 
yet spewing so, and' said very composedly ; ‘ Come, my 
dear cMl^ our ) friend -has sent again for us, and the 
soldiers have been waiting already some space, who are 
to convey us to the Palatine. Come, children, we must 
part for a moment — ^perhaps it may be but for a moment 
— and Valerius may remain here till we return to him. 
Here, at least, dear Caius, you shall have the earliest 
tidings and the surest’ 

The good man took Athanasia by the hand, and she, 
smiling now at length more serenely than ever, said 
only: ‘Farewell then, Caius, for a little moment!’ 
And so, drawing her veil over her face, she passed away 
from before me, giving, I tliink, more ^pport to the 
ancient Aurelius than in her turn she received from him. 

I began to follow them, but the priest waved his hand 
as if to forbid me. The door closed after them, and I 
was alone. 

Adam Blair^ or, as the title runs, Some Passages 
in the Life of Mr Adam Blair^ Minister of the 
Gosfelat Cross-M’eihle, is a narrative of the fall of 
a Scottish minister from the purity and dignity of 
the pastoral character, and his restoration, after a 
season of deep penitence and contrition, to the 
duties of his sacred profession, in the same place 
which had formerly witnessed, his worth and use- 
fulness. The unpleasant nature of the story, and 
a certain tone of exaggeration and sentimentalism 
in parts of it, render the perusal of the work 
somewhat painful and disagreeable, and of doubt- 
ful morality. But Adam Blair is powerfully 
written, with an accurate conception of Scottish 
feeling and character, and passages of descrip^n 
equal to any in the author’s other works. The 
tender-hearted enthusiastic minister of Cross- 
Meikle is hurri^ on to Ms downfall ^ by fate and 
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metapliysicai aid/ and never appears in the light looking old man, in a powdered wig and very rich 
of a guilty person,* while his faithful elder, John livery of blue and scarlet, was sitting on a garden-chalr 
Maxwell, and his kind friends at Semplehaugh, wi^^^ ^ pipe in Ms mouth, and a cool tankard within hk 
are just and honourable representatives of the i^each upon the ground, 
good old Scotch rural classes. 

Reginald Dalton is the most extended of Mr The tale Matthew Wald is related in thehrst 
Lockhart’s fictions, and gives us more of the Person, and the hero experiences a great variety 
* general form and pressure^ of humankind and of fortune. There is much worldly shrewdness 
societythan his two previous works. The scene observation evinced in the delineation of some 

is laid in England, and we have a full account of scenes and characters ; but, on the whole it 

college-life in Oxford, where Reginald, the hero, is the poorest of Mr Lockhart's novels. Its author 
is educated, and where he learns to imbibe port, we suspect, like Sheridan, required time and 
jf not prejudice. The dissipation and extrava- P^^^ont revision to bring out fully his conceptions 
gance of the son almost ruin his father, an nevertheless was often tempted or impelled to 
English clergyman ; and some scenes of distress i^nrry to a close. 

and suffering consequent on this misconduct are . Lockhart was born on the 14th of June 1704 
related with true and manly feeling, m the manse or parsonage of GambusnethaP 

county of Lanark. ^ His father was minister of 

Descnflion of an Old English Mansion. Churc^ GIasgowfhe”removed'thfther,^^ 

^ They halted to bait their horses at a little village on educated at Glasgow University. He was 


the mam coast of the Palatinate, and then pursued their selected as one of the two students whom Glas^^ow 
course leisurely through a rich and level country, until Gollege sends annually to Oxford, in virtue of an 
t^he groves of Grypherwast received them amidst all the endowment named * Snell’s Foundation.' Having* 

breathless splendour of a noble sunset. It would be taken his degree, Mr Lockhart repaired to Edin^ 
difficult to express the emnt .... icpairea 10 iiain- 


difficult to express the emotions with which ^ . 

Reginald regarded, for the first time, the ancieni | Scottish bar' 
demesne of his race. The scene %vas one which a 
stranger, of years and experience very superior to his, 
might have been pardoned for contemplating with 


burgh, and in i8i6 became an advocate at the 
cctf.cl; bar. He was unsuccessful, and devoted 
iiimself chiefly to literature. He was a regular 

some Dleiehwood^s Magasiney and im- 

enthusiasm, but to him the first glimpse oH^he venerable ^ large portion of the spirit, 

front, emliosomed amidst its originality, and determined political character 

‘Old contemporary trees' which it has long maintained. In 1820 he was 

, ' 1^0 Sophia, the eldest daughter of Sir 

was the more than realisation of cherished dreams. Walter Scott, a lady who possessed much of the 
m his rein, and the whole party conversational talent, the unaffected good-humour 
following the motion, they approached and liveliness of her father. Mrs Lockhart died 

, j|;,f SS.K a,. r., ZSSJXifS » S 

to have no humble roofs near their owm^ A beaSifid pZ? received from Sir Robert 

stream runs hard by, and the hamlet is almost within appointment of Auditor of the 

the arras of the princely forest, whose ancient oaks, and Cornwall, to which was attached a salary 

beec.ics, and gigantic pine-trees darken and ennoble the per annum. In point of fortune and con- 

^ surrounding region. The peasantry, “actions, therefore, Mr Lockhart was more suc- 

I anti lierds in those deep and than most authors who have elevated them- 

lo^tlfe clew "“hsistence se Wes by their talents ; but ill health and private 

avhose bet * i and the woodmen, calamities darkened his latter days. He survived 

ibWhiettt all day long among the inexhaust- all the family of Sir Walter Scott and his own 

olb tfeb:*^ had anotlmr chdd, a dabgC 

domibbdfc^ylon»1b?bS^fc of Abbotsford: who 

manor-house, not devoid of a ceriain magnifiSnee in im fn^isb ‘ ^^‘'t“Shter, Mary Monica, born 
genenal aspect, though making slcnto^btensibs m to the Hon. Joseph 

anything like elegance in its details. The^central tower Constable-Maxnell, third son of Lord Herries, is 
square, massy, rude, and almost destitute of wiudows* now the only descendant of Sir Walter Scott, 
recalls the knightly and troubled period of the old Lockhart died at Abbotsford on the 25th of 
border ivars; while the ovemhadowing roofs, carved was interred near Scott in 

!i...conies, and multifarious chimneys scStered over the Abbey, 

rest of the building, attest the successive influence of 

-0-sso. Wfbsc. 

strength and solidity as might vrellsh^ri^^m^em WiLSON (1785-1854) carried the 

structures raised of better matertals. NothingroiM S F^uhar features and characteristics of his poetry 
more perfectly in harmony with the whole etometer^ into his prose compositions. The same amiable 
the place than the autumnal brownness of the staielv tenderness, love of nature, pictures of 

trees around. T^he same descending rays were tin<nn« so^'^aty life, humble affections and pious hones 

with nA lustre the outlines of their bare trunks, aK expressed in an elaborate but rich structure of 

projecting «^f the old-fashioned bay-windovp? language, which fixed upon the author of tho 

soo “ cmmeniiy respectable- Eifej a Selection from the Paiers of 
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Arthur Attstin, This volume consists of twenty- 
four short tales, three of which — The. Elder’s 
Funeral, The Snow-storm, and The Forgers—had 
previously been published in Blackwo^s Maga- 
zine. Most of them are tender and pathetic, and 
relate to Scottish rural and pastoral life/ The 
innocence, simplicity,' and strict piety of aiicient 
manners are described as still lingering in our 
vales f but, with a fine spirit of homely truth and 
antique Scriptural phraseology, the author’s scenes 
and characters are too Arcadian to be real His 
second work, The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay 
(one volume, 1823), is more regular m construction 
and varied in incident The heroine is a maiden 
in humble life, whose father imbibes the opinions 
of Paine, and is imprisoned on a charge of sedition, 
but afterwards released. He becomes irreligious 
and profane as well as disaffected, and dopes with 
the mistress of a brother-reformer. The gradual 
ruin and deepening distress of this man’s innocent 
family are related with much pathos. In many 
parts of the tale we are reminded of the affecting 
pictures of Crabbe. Of this kind is the descrip- 
tion of the removal of the Lyndsays from their 
rural dwelling to one of the close lanes of the city, 
which is as natural and as truly pathetic as any 
scene in modern fiction : 

The * Flitting * or Renmal, of the Lyndsay s. 

The twenty-fourth day of November came at last-— 
a’ dim, dull, dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting 
everlastingly from a place or person tenderly beloved. 
There was no sun, no wind, no sound in the misty and 
unechoing air, A deadness lay over the wet earth, and 
there was no visible heaven. Their goods and chattels 
were few ; but many little delays occurred, some acci- 
dental, and more in the unwillingness of their hearts to 
take a final farewell. A neighbour had lent his cart 
for the flitting, and it was now standing loaded at the 
door ready to move away. The fire, which had been 
kindled in the morning with a few borrowed peats, was 
now out, the^ shutters closed, the door was locked, and 
^ key put into the hand of the person sent to receive 
it And now there was nothing more to be said or 
done, and the impatient horse started brisldy away from 
Braehead. The blind girl and poor Marion were sitting 
in the cart — Margaret and her mother were on foot. 
Esther had two or three small flower-pots in her lap, 
for in her blindness she loved the sweet fragrance and 
the felt forms and imagined beauty of flowers ; and the 
innocent carried away her tame pigeon in her bosom. 
Just as Margaret lingered on the threshold, the robin 
redbreast, that had been their boarder for several 
winters, hopped upon the stone-seat at the side of the 
door, and turned up its merry eyes to her face. * There,* 
said she, * is your last crumb from us, sweet Roby, but 
there is a God who takes care o’ us a’.’ The widow 
had by this time shut down the lid of her memory, and 
left all the hoard of her thoughts and feelings, joyful or 
despairing, buried in darkness. The assembled group 
of neighbours, mostly mothers, with their children in 
their arms, had given the ‘ God bless you, Alice — God' 
bless you, Margaret, and the lave,’ and began to 
disperse ; each turning to her own cares and anxieties, 
in which, before night, the Lyndsays would either be 
forgotten, or thought on with that unpainful sympathy 
which is all the poof'Can afford or expect, but which, as 
in this case, often yields the fairest fruits of charity and 
love. 

A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the foot- 
travellers ail the way to the city. Short as the distance 
was, they met with several other flittings, some seem- 
ingly cheerful, and from good to better— others with 
lyoebegone faces, going like themselves down •the path 


of poverty on a journey from which they were to rest at 
night in a bare and hungry house. . . , 

The cart stopped at the foot of % lane too narrow to 
admit the wheek, and also too steep for a laden horse. 
Two or three of their new neighbours — persons in 
the very humblest condition, coarsely and negligently 
dressed, but seemingly kind and decent people-^ame 
out from their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels, 
and one of them said : * Ajt ay, here ’s the flitting, I ’se 
warrant, frae Braehead. Is that you, Mrs Lyndsay? 
Hech, sers, but you’ve gotten a nasty cauld wet day for 
coming into Auid Reekie, as you kintra folks ca’ Embro. 
Hae ye had ony tidings, say ye, o’ your gudeman since 
he gaed aff wi’ that limmer ? Dool be wi’ her and a* 
siclike.’ Alice replied kindly to such questioning, for 
she knew it was not meant unkindly. The cart was 
soon unladen, and the furniture put into the empty 
room,. A cheerful fire was blazing, and the animated 
and interested faces of the honest folks who crowded 
into it, on a slight acquaintance, unceremoniously and 
curiously, but without rudeness, gave a cheerful welcome 
to the new dwelling. In a quarter of an hour the beds 
were laid down — the room decently arranged — one and 
all of the neighbours said ‘ Gude-night,’ and the door 
was closed upon the Lyndsays in their new dwelling. 

They blessed and ate their bread in peace. The 
Bible was then opened, and Margaret read a chapter. 
There was frequent and loud noise in the lane of pass- 
ing merriment or anger, but this little congregation 
worshipped God in a hymn, Esther’s sweet voice leading 
the -sacred melody, and they knelt together in prayer. 
It has been beautifully said by one whose works are not 
unknown in the dwellings of the poor : 

Tired Nature^s sweet restorer, balmy sleep f 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Not so did sleep this night forsake the wretched. Efe 
came like moonlight into the house of the widow and 
the fatherless, and, under the shadow of his wings, their 
souls lay in oblivion of aH trouble, or perhaps solaced 
even with delightful dreams. 


A Snm-Storm. 

From Lights aitd Shadows of Scottish Life, 

It was on a fierce and howling winter day that I was 
crossing the dreary moor of Achindown, on my way to 
the manse of that parish, a solitary pedestrian. The 
snow, which had been incessantly falling for a week 
past, was drifted into beautiful but dangerous wreaths, 
far and wide, over the melancholy expanse — and the 
scene kept visibly shifting before me, as the strong 
wind that blew from every point of the compass struck' 
the dazzling masses, and heaved them up and down in 
endless transformation. ^ There was sometihing inspiriting 
in the labour with which, in the buoyant strength of 
youth, I forced my way through the storm, and I could 
not but enjoy those gleamings of sunlight that ever and 
anon burst through some unexpected opening in tiie 
sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness, and even 
warmth, to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. 
As the momentary cessation of the sharp drift allowed 
my eyes to look onwards and around, I saw here and 
there up the little opening valle3rs, cottages just visible 
beneath the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of 
trees, or beside some small spot of green pasture kept 
open for the sheep. These intimations of life and 
happiness came delightfully to me in the midst of 
desolation ; and the barking of a dc^ attending some 
shepherd in his quest on the hill, put fresh vigour into 
my limbs, telling me that, lonely as I seemed to be, I Was 
surrounded by cheerful though unseen company, and 
that I was not the only wanderer over the sno^. 

As I walked alona my mind was insensibly filled 

mi 
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%vith a crowd of pleasant images of rural winter life, that history, Lochandhu^ 1825, and The 
helped me gladly onwards over many miles of moor. I Badenoch, 1827. In 1830, Sir Thoma* 
thought of the severe but cheerful labours of the bam— interesting Account of the Great Floods 
the mending of faim-gear by the fireside— the wheel in fhp^ nntnmn 


thrirtv pastime-the skilful mother, making ‘ auld claes lumamic scenes ot 

look a4aist as weel’s the new ’-the bWd uncon- inundation, and has descnbed 

scioasly listened to by the family, all busy at their own effects with great pictuiesqueness and beauty, 
fasks round the singing maiden — the old traditionary with rnany homely and pathetic episodes 

tale told by some wayfarer hospitably housed till the to the suffering people. Sir Thomas also 


tale told by some wayfarer hospitably housed till the . .. „ . 

storm should blow by — the unexpected visit of neigh- published series of Highland Rambles, much 
hours, on need or friendship— or the footstep of lover inferior to his early novels, though abounding like 
undeterred by the snow-drifts that have buried up them, in striking descriptions of natural scenery, 
his docks. But above all, I thought of those hours He edited Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, and Sir 
of religious worship that have not yet escaped from Uvedale Price’s Essays on the Picturesque, addin«- 
the domestic life of the peasantry of Scotland-of the much new matter to each ; and he was commis“ 
sound of Psalms that the depth of snow cannot deaden siongd to write a memorial of her Majesty Oueen 

to he ear of Him to whom_ they are chanted-and of Victoria’s visit to Scotland in 1842. His latest 

that sublime Sabbath-keeping, which, on days too ^ 7 n- ^ 

tempestuous for the kirk, changes the cottage of the ^ account of 

shepherd into the temple of God, . ^ Tweed and other streams, which he left 

In 1824, Wilson published another but inferior ^ition of this work, with a pre- 
story, The Foresters, It certainly is a singular Brown, \^s published in 1874. 

and interesting feature in the genius of an author ^ complete knowledge of his native^ country, its 
W'ho spent most of his time in the higher social people, history, and antiquities— a talent 

circles of his native countiy and of England, and delineation— and a taste for archi- 

whose scholastic and political tastes would seem landscape-gardening, and its attendant 

to point to a different result, that he should have pursuits, distinguished this 

selected homely Scottish subjects for his works of Thomas was of *an old Scottish 

fiction, and appeared never so happy as when i 

expatiating on the joys and sorrows of his Bass, ^ and, through a female, Dick of Braid 

humble countrymen in the sequestered walks ^ ^ r 

of life. But the most characteristic of Wilson’s .0.. Manhood of Cyril Thornton, 

works is the Nodes Ambrosianee, contributed hailed as one of the most vigorous and 

to Blackwoods Magazine from 1822 to interesting fictions of the day. It contained 

Lord Cockburn says of it: ‘There is not so campaigns, and 

original and Curious a work in the English and Bustling scenes and adventures. Some of 

Scotch languages. It is a most singular and 

delightful outpouring of criticism, politics, and latejHOMAS Hamilton 

descriptions of feeling, character, and scenery, of nf ^^^^^^Suished phiios(^her, Sir 

verse "and prose, and maudlin’ eloquencerand If d^d ‘ I’?® 

especially of wild fun. It breathes the very f ° v 

essence of the bacchanalian revel of clever men^ ^rNew wf lT°f .fdl'd Tf ingenious work on 
and its Scotch is the best Scotch that has been ^ Men a7id Mmtpters tn 

written in modern times.’ The papers were not '^,1 rif one of 

reprinted in this country till after^the author’s many travellers who disliked the peculiar 
death, when thirty-nine out of seventy were f democratic government, and social 
selected as all that Wilson wrote, and form o* the Americans ; and he spoke his mind 

volumes 1-4 of Professor Perrier’s edition of his ’ hut apparently m a spirit of truth and 

works (12 volumes, 1855-58). The complete ®^tidour. Captain Hamilton was also autlior of 

series was previously published in America A ^‘T'c .• 

memoir of Wilson (Christobher North', bv his .• -^tnong the other writers of fiction who at this 

daughter, Mrs Gordon, was published in 1862. time published anonymously in Edinburgh was an 

fro^ t°hl Edinbu“°f issued about this time thfonly brotte of Weodore Hob^ an^whlfwas 
i8--fm WUhld ? ■ dean ofWorcesterand archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

r%r r\A ,P"hl>?hed anonymously C/«« To indulge his native wit and humour, and per- 

^ ’ / ‘^^® /'t‘tten before the appearance of haps to spread those loyal Tory principles which 

SnS-’^Vw f 1 «'^® *°‘h®*-’ he carried to thir utls? e^S 

Ir if ^ ^ fl ^’“iiland Dr Hook wrote two novels, Pen Owen, 1822, and 

character and scenepr. A second novd, hhsabeth Percy Mallory, 1828. Thev are clever irregular 

'^°tks, touching on modern events and living 
Ses ^ff rMMril interesting characters, and discussing various political ques- 

<1/ tions. Pen Owen is the Superior nf el, andcon- 
was also tains some good-humour and satire on Welsh 
ture" of a'c "daf f ° periodical litera- genealogy and antiquities. Dr Hook wrote several 

f°®e years editor of political pamphlets^ermons, and charges. 

A ^ ^ >'®^t-. Akdrew Picken (1788-1833) was a native of 

If f f “d Paisley, son of a manufacturef, and brought up to 

senlfand^ 1 :uMlatedfmd^’^ marked by good a mercantile life. He was engaged in buliness^for 

wrote two novels connected with Scottish life and At the latter pkee he esiabiished himseK a 
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SUSAN E. FERRIER, 


l^okseller, but was tinsuccessful, and went to also mentioned Miss Ferrieras ^ a gifted person- 
Lbndon to pursue literature as a profession. His age, Laving, besides her great talents, conversation 
first work, Tales and Sketches of the West of the least exigeante of any author, female at least, 
Scotland^ gave offence by some satirical portraits, whom he had ever seen among the long list he 
but was generally esteemed for its local fidelity had encountered with ; simple, full of humour, and 
and natural painting. His novel of exceedingly ready at repartee; and all thiswith- 

ortkeCkurchandtheMeeting‘hous out the least affectation of the blue-stocking/ 

1829, displayed more vigorous and concentrated This is high praise; but the readers of Miss 
powers ; but the subject was unhappy and the Ferrieras novels will at once recognise it as char- 
pictures which" the author drew of the Dissenters, acteristic, and exactly what they would have an- 
representing them as selfish, hypocritical, and ticipated. This lady was a Scottish Miss Edge- 
sordid, irritated a great body of readers. Next worth— of a lively, practical, penetrating cast of 
• year Mr Picken made a more successful appear- mind; skilful in depicting character and seizing 
ance. three volumes, was upon national peculiarities; caustic in her wit 

warmly welcomed by novel-readers, and a second and huniour, with a quick sense of the ludicrous ; 
edition was called for by the end of the year. This and desirous of inculcating sound morality and 
work consists of a number of Scottish stories— attention to the courtesies and charities of life, 
like Mr Carletoffs Irish tales— some humorous In some passages, indeed, she evinces a deep 
and some pathetic. Minister Tam and Mary religious feeling, approaching to the evangelical 
Ogilvy approach near to the happiest efforts of views of Hannah More ; but the general strain of 
Galt The same year our author conciliated the her writing relates to the foibles and oddities of 
evangelical Dissenters by an interesting religious mankind, and ho one has drawn them with greater 
compilation— and Researches of Eminent breadth of comic humour or effect Her scenes 
English Missionaries j including a Historical often resemble the style of our best old comedies 
Sketch of the Progress and Present State of the and she may boast, like Foote, of addins- many 
Principal Protestant Missiom of late years. In new and original characters to the stock'^of our 
1831 Mr Picken issued The Club-Book, a collec- comic literature. Her first work is a complete 
tion of original tales by different authors. Mr gallery of this kind. There is a shade of carica- 


James Tyrone Power, Galt, Mr Moir, James Hogg, ture in some of the female portraits, notwithstand- 
Mr Jordan, and Allan Cunningham, contributed ing the explanation of the authoress that they 
each a story, and the editor himself added two lived at a time when Scotland was very different 
—The Deer-stalkers, and the Three Kearneys. from what it is now— when female education was 
His next work was Traditionary Stories of Old little attended to even- in families of the highest 
Families, the first part of a series which was to rank ; and consequently the ladies of those days 
embrace the legendary history of England, Scot- possessed a raciness in their manners and ideas 
land, and Ireland. Such a work might be ren- that we should vainly seek for in this age of culti- 
dered highly interesting and popular, for almost vation and refinement. This fact is further illus- 
every old family has some traditionary lore— some trated by Lord Cockburff s Memorials of his Own 
tale of love, or war, or superstition— that is handed Times, It is not only, however, in satirising the 
down from generation to generation. Mr Picken foibles of her own sex that Miss Ferrier displays 
now applied himself to another Scottish novel, such original talent and humour. Dr Redgill, a 
The Black Watch (the original name of the gallant medical hanger-on and diner-out, is a gourmand 
42d Regiment); and he had just completed this of the first class, who looks upon bad dinners to be 
work when he was struck with an attack of apo- the source of much of the misery we hear of in the 
plexy, which in a fortnight proved fatal. He died married life, and who compares a womaffs reputa- 
on the 23d of November 1833. Mr Picken, ac- tion to a beef-steak— Hf once breathed upon, 'tis 
cording to one of his friends, ‘was the dominie good for nothing.^ Many sly satirical touches 
of his own tales— simple, affectionate, retiring ; occur throughout the work. In one of Miss 
dwelling apart from the world, and blending in all Grizzy’s letters we hear of a Major MacTavish of 


his views of it_ the gentle and tender feelings the militia, who, independent of his rank, which 
reflected from his own mind,* Grizzy thought was very high, distinguished him- 

self, and shewed the greatest bravery once when 

SUSAN EDMONSTOUNE FERRIER. ^ serious riot about the raising the 

potatoes a penny a peck, when there was no occa- 
This lady was authoress of Marriage, published sion for it, in the town of Dunoon. We are told also 
in 18185 The Inheritance, 1834, and Destiny, or 

the Chief S Daughter, iBsi-all novels in three coming was S«vic<!.ble: for .h.kne,. and loved him wdl, and she 
volumes each. She was daughter of James Ferrier, had seen enough of affliction akin to his to be well skilled in deal- 
Esq., *One of Sir Walter’s brethren of the clerk’s wuh iL She could not be an hour in his company without 
. obscrving what filled his Children With morc soiTow thau all tlic 

table , and the great novelist, at the conclusion rest of the case. He would begin a story as gaily as ever, and go 
of the Tales of My Landlord, alluded to his ‘sister on, in spite of the hesitation in his speech, to tell it with highly 

shadow* the author of ‘the verv livelv work en- picturesque effect but before he reached the point, it would seem 
auauuw, me aumor 01 me very iivciy woik cii osifsome internal sorinsr had c ven wav: he caused, and crazed 


SUSAN EDMONSTOUNE FERRIER. 


of the case. He would begin a story as gaily as ever, and go 
in spite of the hesitation in his speech, to tell it with highly 


snaaow/ tne au nor ot ‘ me verv lively woric en- internal 

titled Marriage; as one of the labourers capable round him with the blank 
of gathering in the large harvest of Scottish char- when he lias dipped his 
acter and fiction.* In his private diary he has Sodced&SSy 


picturesque effect, but before he reached the point, it would seem 
as if some internal spring had given way ; he paused, and gazed 
round him with the blank an-\iety of look that a blind man has 
when he lias dropped his staff. Untliinking friends sometimes 
pained him sadly by giving him the catetword abruptly. I 
noticed the delicacy of Miss Ferrier on such occasions. Her. sight 
was bad, and she took care not to use her glasses when he was 


* In describing the melancholy situation of Sir Walter the year speaking : and she affected to be also troubled with deafness, and 
before his death, Mr Lockhart introduces Miss Ferrier in a very would say: ^‘^yell, I am getting as dull as a post; I have not 
amiable light, and paints a charming little picture. ‘To assist them heard a word since you said .so and so,” being sure to mention a 
(the family of Scott) in amusing him in the hours which he spent circumstance behind that at which he had really halted. He then 
outofliis study, and especially that he might be tempted to make took up the thread with his habitual smile of courtesy, as if 
those hours more frequent, his daughters had invited his friend forgetting his case entirely in the consideration of the lad/s 
authoress of Marriage to come out to Abbotsford ; and her infirmity.^ 
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that 'cooEtiy visits ' sbouM seldom exceed three *You must,, indeed, have witnessed haany changes?* 

■ 4ays~the w/day,the<5fwi<f^ day,andthe/^^ observed Mr Douglas, rather at ; a loss how to utti . 

'day* There is a great shrewdness and knowledge any&mg of acondliatory 'iiature., ^ . 

of human nature in the manner in which the . Changes .~weel a wat I som^imes^ wander if it’s 
aunts got over their sorrow for the death of their same warid, an if it s my am heed that s upon my 

fatter the old laird. ‘ They sighed and mourned ^ these changes you must also have seen 

for a time, but soon found occup^on congenial improvements?’ said Maty in a tone of diffidence, 

to their nature in the htde department of hfe : * Impmvements !’ turning sharply round- upon her • 

dressing crape j reviving black sdk ; converting <what ken ye about impruvements, bairn? X bonny 

narrow hems into broad hems ; and, m short, who impruvement, or ens no, to see tyieyors and sclaters 
so busy, so important, as the ladies of Glenfern ?* leavin’ whar I mind jewks and yerls. An* that great 
The most striMng picture in the book is that of glowerin’ New Toon there,* pointing out of her windows, 
Mrs Violet Macslmke, who is introduced as living ‘whar I used to sit an* luck oot at bonny green parks, 
in a lofty lodging in the Old Town of Edinburgh, an* see the coos milket, and the bits o* bairnies rowin* 
where she is visited by her grand-nephew Mr ^*^d tumlin*, an* the lasses trampin’ i* their tubs— what 
Douglas, and his niece Mary, In person she is Inoo but stane an lime, an* stoor an* dirt, an* idle 
tall and hard-favoured, and di'essed in an anti- cheek an dinkit oot madams pranem^^ Impruvements, 

<^uated style * Marv found, she was not lilcetv to sk'Iv'stk'a Iiav* ti-nAl-a*.-. 


'I ^ * Mary found she was not likely to advance her uncle’s 

J Scotch Lady of the Old School. 

*' prudently resolved to hazard no more. Mr Douglas, who 

As soon as she recognised Mr Douglas, she welcomed was more am fait to the prejudices of old age, and who 
him with much cordiality, shook him long and heartily was always amused with her bitter remarks, when they 
by the hand, patted him on the back, looked into his did not touch himself, encouraged her to continue 
face with much seeming satisfaction ; and, in short, the conversation by some observation on the prevailing 
gave all the demonstrations of gladness usual with manners, 

gentlewomen of a certain age. Her pleasure, however, ‘ Mainers !* repeated she, with a contemptuous laugh; 
appeared to be rather an impromptu than a habitual ‘ what ca ye’ mainers noo, for I dinna ken ? ilk ane 
feeling ; for, as the surprise wore off, her visage resumed gangs bang intill their neebor’s hoos, an* bang oot o % 
its harsh and sarcastic expression, and she seemed eager as it war a chynge-hoos ; an* as for the maister o *t, he *s 
to efface any agreeable impression her reception might no o’ sae muckle vaalu as the flunky ahint his chyre. I* 
have excited. my grandfaither’s time, as I hae heard him tell, ilka 

‘And wha thought o’ seein* ye enoo?* said she, in a maister o* a family had his ain sate in his ain boos; 
quick gabbling voice; ‘ what *s brought you fo the toon? ay! an* sat wi* his hat on his heed afore the best o* 
Are yon come to spend your honest faither’s siller ere the land, an* had his ain dish, an’ was ay helpit first, 
he *s wed canid in his grave, puir man?’ an* keepit up his owthority as a man sude dm Paurents 

Mr Douglas explain^ that it was upon account of his war paurents than— bairns dardna set up their gabs afore 
niece’s health. ^ them than as they du noo. They ne’er presumed to say 


young fowk’s health noo-a-days. I wonder what ye ’re heed.* 

a* made o’,’ grasping Maiy’s arm in her great bony hand Here a long pinch of snuff caused a pause in the old 
— * a wheen puir feckless windlestraes— ye maun awa* lady’s harangue. Mr Douglas availed himself of the 
to Ingland for your healths. Set ye up I I wonder opportunity to rise and take leave, 
what cam o* the lasses i’ my time that bate [behoved] ^Oo, what’s takin* ye awa*, Archie, in sic a hurry? 
to bide at hame ? And whilk o* ye, I slid like to ken, Sit doon there,* laying her hand upon his arm, ‘ an* rest 
*11 e’er Idve to see ninety-sax, like me. Health I he, ye, an’ tak a glass o’ wine an* a bit breed ; or maybe,’ 
be!* turning to Mary, ‘ye wad rather hae a drap broth to 

Mary, glad of a pretence to indulge the mirth the old warm ye ? What gars ye look sae hlae, baim ? I ’m 
lady’s mpiner and appearance had excited, joined most sure it ’s no cauld ; but ye ’re just like the lave ; ye 
heartily in the laugh. ^ gang a’ skiltin’ about the streets half naked, an’ than ye 

‘ Tak aff yer bannet, baim, an* let me see your face ; maun sit an’ birsle yonrsels afore the fire at hame.’ 
wha can tell what like ye are wi’ that snule o’ a thing She had now sh^ed along to the further end of the 
on your head ?’ Then after taking an accurate survey room, and opening a press, took out wine and a plateful 
of her face^ she pushed aside her pelisse ; ‘ Weel, it’s ae of various-shaped articles of bread, which she handed to 
mercy I see ye^hae neither the red head nor the muckle Mary. 

'^ts o’ the Douglasses. I kenna whuther your faither * Hae, baim— tak a cookie— tak it up— what.are you 
has them or no. I ne’er set een on him : neither him feared for I it’ll no bite ye. Here ’s t* ye, Gienfern an’ 
nor his braw leddy thought it worth their while to speer your wife an’ your wean ; puir tead, it *s no had a very 
sifter mA Knf T wji*: at nsiA Iw a* nf>rvMinfc ir»rtfc.Af -.Tr.xal « 


Mary. 

* Hae, baim — tak a cookie — ^tak it up- 
feared for I it’ll no bite ye. Here ’s t* ye. 


after me ; but I was at nae loss, by a’ accounts. 

*Yott have not asked after any of your '^lenfem 


chancy ootset, weel a wat’ 

The wine being drank, and the cookies discussed. 


friends,’ said Mr Douglas, hoping to touch a more Mr Douglas made another attempt to withdraw, but 
symp^edc cord. in vain. 

‘ Ti^ eneugh— wnll ye let me draw my breath, maa ‘ Canna ye sit stiU a wee, man, an’ let me speer after 


hem un^ lang o comm --he, he ! drogs a’ my days, an* see an ony o* them *11 rin a race 

™ ^ Kgun lire under very melancholy auspices, wi’ me whan they ’re nanr fivescore.* 
feUaw I said Mr Douglas, in allusion to his Mr Douglas here paid some compliments upon her 

lathes death. .t. t » , , appearance, which were pretty graciously received ; and 

An wha s &nt was that ?^ I neer heard tell o* the added that he was the bearer of a letter from his aunt 

like o t, to h^ the baim lareened an its grandfaither Grizzy, which he would send along with a roebuck and 
deem’l But fowk are naither bom, nor l^ned, brace of moor-game. 

^ or dee as they used to du— aWfhiDg *s ‘ Gin your roebuck *s nae better than your last, atwee! 

' it’s no worth the stawHn’ ; poor dry fissinless dirt,'Ao 
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wortk the chomn^*, weel a wat I begrudged my teeth said her unde. <The fonner, indeed, is rather a sort of 
Your muirfowl war nae that ill, but they’re no weed that infests every soil— the latter, to be sure, is an 
worth the carryin’^ they ’re doug cheap i’ the market indigenous plant. I question if she would, have arrived 
enoo, so it nae great compliment. Gin ye had brought at such perfection in a more cultivated held, or genial 
me a leg o’ gude mutton, or a cauier sawmont, there clime. She was bom at a time when Scotland was 
would hae been some sense in ’t ; but ye ’re ane o* the very different from what it is now. Female education 
fowk that’ll ne’er harry yotirsel’ wi’ your presents ; it’s was little attended to, even in femdies of the highest 
but the pickle powther they cost ye, an’ I ’se warran’ • rank ; consequently, the ladies of those days possess a 
ye ’re thinkin’ mair o’ your ain diversion than o’ my radness in their manners and ideas that we should 
stamick whan ye’re at the shootin’ o’ them, puir beasts/ vainly seek for in this age of cultivation and refine- 
Mr Douglas had borne the various indignities levelled ment/ 


mr jLiougias naa Dome tue various maignities levelled 
against himself and his family with a philosophy that ' 
Iwd no parallel in Ms* life before, but to this attack 


Aware, perhaps, of the defective outline or story 


iiponhis g^e he was not proof. His colour rose, his of her first novel, Miss Ferrier bestowed much 
eyes dashed fire, and something resembling an oath more pains on the construction of 


burst from his lips as he strode indignantly towards 
the door. ' ' 


It is too complicated for an analysis in this place ; 


His friend, however, was too nimble for him. She uf 
stepped before him, and, breaking into a discordant ^ wide of characters, Ae heroine 

laugh as she patted him on the back : ‘So I see ye’re a young lady born in France, and heiress to 

just the auld man, Archie — aye ready to tak the strums splendid estate and peerage in Scotland, to 

an’ ye dinna get a’ thing your ain wye. Mony a time which, after various adventures and reverses, she 
I had to fieech ye oot o’ the dorts when ye was a finally succeeds. The tale is well arranged and 
caliant. Do ye mind hoo ye was affronted because I developed. Its chief attraction, however, consists • 
set ye doon to a cauld pigeon-pye an’ a tanker o* in the delineation of characters. Uncle Adam 
tippenny ae night to your fowerhoors afore some leddies and Miss Pratt— the former a touchy, sensitive, 
—he, he, he! Weei a wat yere wife maun hae her rich East Indian, and the latter another of Miss 
mn ^oos to manage ye, for ye ’re a cumstairy chield, Ferrier’s inimitable old maids— are among the 
^ , . , ' „ ^ best of the portraits. Destiny is connected with 

whethe?to kngh or be HigWand scenery and Highland manners, but is 

‘Come* come, sit ye doon there till I speak to this Miss Ferrier is as practical 

bairn,’ said she, as she pulled Mary into an adjoining ??. as discerning iijhcr tastes and researches as 
bedchamber, which wore the same aspect of chilly Miss Edgeworth, ^ The chief, Glenroy, is proud 
neatness as the one they had quitted. Then pulling . iJ^3-5Cible, spoiled by the fawning of his 
a huge bunch of keys from her pocket, she opened a inferiors, and in his family circle is generous with- 
drawer, out of which she took a pair of diamond ear- otit kindness, and profuse vrithout benevolence, 
pugs. ‘ Hae, bairn,* said she, as she stuffed them The Highland minister, Mr Duncan MacDow, is 
into Mary’s hand j ‘ they belanged to your faither’s an admirable character, though no very preposess- 
grandmother. She was a gude woman, an’ had four- ing specimen of the country pastor. Edith, the 
an -twenty sons ^ dochters, an’ Ij^ss ye nae waur heroine^ is a sweet and gentle creation, and there 
fortm than j^t to hae as mony. But mind ye, with are strong feeling and passion in some of the 
they maun a ^ Scots, scenes. In the case of masculine intellects, like 


mom, I’ll see nae mair o’ ye enoo— so fare-ye-weel. 
But, Archie, ye maun come an’ tak your breakfast wi’ 
me. I hae muckle to say to you ; but ye mauna be sae 
hard upon my baps as ye used to be,’ with a facetious 
grin to her mollified favourite as they shook hands and 
parted. 


forth the gentler affections. Miss Ferrier died in 
1854, %ed seventy-two. 

JAMES MORIER. 

James Morier (1780-1849), author of a youm^ 




1 » ji 1 to the court of Persia, embodied his knowledge of 

^ question, uncle, answered she with ^ } novels— YA/? Adventures of 

a smile. ‘My gratitude and my taste are at such w- • •• x ^ I ne Adventures of 

variance,’ displaying her splendid gift, ‘that I know t^^ree volumes, 1824 (with 

not how to reconcile them/ a second part published m two volumes in 1828) ; 

‘ That is always the case with those whom Mrs Mac- ^ohrab^ the Hostage, three volumes, 1832 • Ayeska, 
shake has obliged,’ returned Mr Douglas: ‘she does the Maid of Kars, three volumes, 1834,* and The 
many liberal things, but in so ungracious a manner, Mirm, three volumes, 1841. The object of his 
that people are never sure whether they are obliged first work was, he says, the single idea of illustrat- 
or insulted by her. But the way in which she receives ing Eastern manners by contrast with those of 
kindness is still worse. Could anything equal her im- England, and the author evinces a minute and 
pertmence about my roebuck ?— Faith, I\e a good familiar acquaintance with the habits and customs 

mind. SlP-Vf^r tn ni»r nnnr acram 1 * -r* -nni. _ . i- 1. * _ 


mind never to enter her door again ! 


Tv/r-, Tj T , of the Persians. The truth of his satirical descrip- 

scarcely preserve her gmvity at her ^nd allusions was felt even by the court of 

to ihe ^ disproportjoned . for Mr Morier published a letter from a 

to me cause. IJut, to turn the current of his ideas, ^ 

she remarked, that he had certainly been at pains to ®^ister of state in that country, expressiBo 
select two admirable specimens of her countrywomen displeasure which the king felt at the ‘very 
for her. foolish business’ of the book It is probable, 

‘I don’t think I shall soon forget either Mrs Gawffaw however, as the author supposes, that this kn- 
ot Mrs Macshake,’ said she, laughing. tation may lead to reflection, and reflection to 

‘I hope you won’t carry away the impression that amendment, as he conceived the Persians to be, 
these two iusus natures are specimens of Scotchwomen?^ in talent and natural capacity, equal to any nation 
73 ' 
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goTemment tban even tLat of Beg Ian, the platter 
of whips, who governed the Turkomans and 
countries of SamarGand and ^ Bokhara, leading a 
life more like, a beggar than a potentate.”,' 

Zokrad is a historical novel, of the time of Aga 
Mohammed Shah, ' a famous Persian prince, de- 
scribed by Sir John Malcolm as having taught the 
Russians to beat the French by making a desert 
before the line of the invader's march, and thus 
leaving the enemy master of only so much ground' 
as his cannon could command. In concluding 
Mirza^ Mr Morier says : ^1 may venture to assert 
that the East, as we have known it in oriental 
tales, is. now fast on the change — ^^Cest le com* 
mencement de la finl^ Perhaps we have gleaned 
the last of the beards, and obtained an expiring 
glimpse of the heavy caoukand the ample shalwar 
ere they are exchanged for the hat and the spruce 
pantaloon. How wonderful is it— how full of serious 
contemplation is the fact, that the whole fabric 
of Mohammedanism should have been assailed, 
almost suddenly as well as simultaneously, by 
events which nothing human could have foreseen. 
Barbary, Egypt, Syria, the banks of the Euptotes 
and Tigris, the Red Sea, Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Afghanistan, all more or less 
have felt the influence of European or anti-Mo- 
hammedan agencies. Perhaps me present gener- 
ation may not see a new structure erected, but 
true it is they have seen its foundations laid.^ 

In 1838 appeared The Banished^ di. novel, edited 
by Mr Morier, The work is a translation from 
the German, a tale of the Swabian league in the 
sixt,eenth century. Mr Morier died at Brighton, 


in itiQ world, and would be no less on a level with 
them in' feeling, honesty, and the higher moral 
qualities, were their education favourable. The 
hero of Mr Morler’s tale is an adventurer like Gil 
Bias, and as much buffeted about in the world. 
He is the son of a barber of Ispahan, and is suc- 
cessively one of a band of Turkomans, a menial 
servant, a pupil of the physician-royal of Persia, 
an attendant on the chief-executioner, a religious 
devotee, and a seller of tobacco-pipes in Constan- 
tinople. Having by stratagem espoused a rich 
Turldsh widow, he becomes an official to the 
Shah; and on his further distinguishing him- 
self for his knowledge of the Europeans, he is 
appointed secretary to the misson of Mirzah 
Firouz, and accompanies the Persian ambassador 
to the court of England. In the course of his 
multiplied adventures, misfortunes, and escapes, 
the volatile unprincipled Hajji mixes with all 
classes, and is much in Teheran, Koordistan, 
Georgia, Bagdad, Constantinople, &c. The work 
soon became popular, ‘ The novelty of the style,' 
says Sir Waiter Scott, ‘which ivas at once per- 
ceived to be genuine oriental by' such internal 
evidence as establishes the value of real old China 
— the gay and glowing descriptions of Eastern 
state and pageantry — ^the character of the poetry 
occasionally introduced — secured a merited wel- 
come for the Persian picaroon. The oriental 
scenes are the most valuable and original portions 
of Hajji Baba^ and possess the attrafetion of 
novelty to ordinary readers, yet the account of 
the constant embarrassment and surprise Of the 
Persians at English manners and . customs is 
highly amusing. The ceremonial of the dinner- 
table, that seemed to them “ absolutely bristling 
with instruments of offence,” blades of ah sizes 
and descriptions, sufficient to, have ornamented 
the girdles of . the Shah's household, could not but 
puzzle those who had been accustomed simply to 
take everything up in their fingers. The mail- 
coach, the variety of our furniture and accom- 
modation, and other domestic observances, were 
equally astonishing; but, above aU, the want of 
ceremonial among our statesmen and public 
officers surprised the embassy. The following 
burst of oriental wonder and extravagance suc- 
ceeds to an account of a visit paid them by the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of iht East India 
Company, who came in a hackney-coach, and 
after the interview, walked away upon their own 
legs. 

•‘When they were well off, we all sat mute, only 
occasionally saying : ‘ Allah 1 Allah ! there is but 
one Allah V so wonderfully astonished were we. 
What ! India ? that great, that magnificent empire 1 
— ^that scene of Persian conquest and Persian 
glory I — ^the land of elephants and precious stones, 
the seat of shawls and kincobs ! — ^that paracEse 
sung by poets, edebrated by historians more 
ancient than Irdn itself! — at whose boundaries 
the sun is permitted to rise, and around whose 
majestic mountains, some clad in eternal snows, 
others in eternal verdure, the stars and the moon 
pe allowed to gambol and carouse i What ! is 
it so fallen, so* degraded, as to be swayed by two 
obsaire mortals, living in regions that know not 
the ’I’parmtibi of the sun? Two swine-eating 
infidds, shaven, impure walkers on foot, and who, 
by way of state, travel in dirty coaches filled with 
straw!, This semed to us a greater mirade in 


The Barher of Bagdad, — From ^ Hajji Bdbal 

In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, of 
happy memory, lived in the dty of Bagdad a odebrated 
barb^, of the name of Ali Sakai. He was so famous 
for a steady hand, and dexterity in his profession, that' 
he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
with his eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad who 
did not employ him ; and such a run of business had he, 
that at len^ he became proud and insolent, and would 
scarcely ever touch a head whose master was not at 
least a Beg<y[ an Aga, Wood for fuel was always scarce 
and dear at Bagdad ;r and, as his shop consumed a great 
deal, the wood-cutters brought their loads to Tn’m ia 
preference, almost sure of meeting with a ready sale. 
It happened one day, that a poor wood-cutter, new in 
his profession, ignorant of the character of Ali 
Sakai, went to his shop, and offered him for sale a load 
of wood, which he had just brought from a considerable 
distance in the country, on his ass. Ali immediately 
offered him a pricey making use of these words: ^ For 
all ihe wood that was upon the assJ The wood-cUtter 
agreed, unloaded his beast, and asked for the money, 

‘ You have not given me all the wood yet,' said the 
barber ; * I must have the pack-saddle (which is chiefly 
made of wood) into the bargain : that was our agree- 
ment’ *How!’ said the oSier, in great am^ment; 

‘ who ever heard of such a bargain ? It is impossible.® 
In short, after many words and much altercation, the 
overbearmg barber seized the pack-saddle, wood and 
all, and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. 
He immediately ran to the cadi, and stated his griefs : 
the cadi was one of the barber's customers, and refused 
to hear the case. The wood-cutter went to a higher 
judge ; he a^o patronised Ali Sakai, and made light of 
the complaint The poor man then appealed to the 
mufti hiiuself, who, having pondered over the question,, 
at length settled, that it was too difficult a case for him^ 
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' ,4» dedde, m pwmMm. being made ior It m tbe Koiaa ; 
jnd therefore ae must pnt up with Ms te. The wood- 
, bitter was not, disheartened ; bat forthwith got a scribe 
to write a petition to the caliph himself, which he duly 
presented on Friday, the day when he went in state to the 
mosqae. The caHpMs pancta^ty in reading petitions 
„ Is well known, and it was not long before the wood- 
catter was called to Ms presence. ■When he' had. 
•approached the caliph, he kneeled and kissed the 

E oand ; , and .then placing his arms straight Iwfbre him, 
s hands, covered with the sleeves of his cloak, and 
, hisfeet ' close together, he awaited the decision of Ms 
,' ,*Frieiid/ , said the caMph, ®the barber has words 

on his ride— yon have. equity on yours. The law must 
be defined Iw words, and agreem^its must be made by 
'words? the former musthave its .course, or it is notMng ; 

, and , agreements/, must be kept,,. or there would no ! 
fwth between man ,'and man j. therefore the barber must i 
keep all Ms:, wood'^— - “nien 'calling the wood-cutter : 
close. to Mm, the ,callph whispered.. sometMng in Kis ear, j 
, - which none but he could hear, and then sent him away^ 

, quite satisfied. . , , 

. The ' wood-cutter having .-made Ms obeisances, re- 
, fumed' to his ass, which was tied without^ took it by 
the halter, and proceeded to Ms home. A few days 
After, he 'applied to' the barber, as if , notMng , had 
happened between them, requesting that he, and a 
companion of ^his from the ' country, , might enjoy the 
dexterity of Ms hand; and the price at which both 
operations were to be performed was settled. When', 
the'wood-cutteris crown had been properly .shorn, Ali 
' Sakai asked where his companion was. '^He Is just 
8tan.dii^, without her^* said the other, ‘ and he sMl 
come in presently.* ' Accordingly he went out, and 
■ returned, leading his ass after him by the hialter. ‘ This 
iS' my companion,* said he, and you must slmve him.* 
^Shave Mm I* exclaimed the barber, in the greatest- 
surprise ; * it Is enough that I have consented to demean 
myself by touching you, and do you msult me hf 
me to do as much to. your ass ? . Away with you, or 
send you both to yk&anum/ and forthwith drove them 
out of Ms shop. 

•The wood-cutter immediately went to the ,ca 3 iph, was 
admitted to, Ms presence, and ' r^ted to case. *Tis 
well,* said the' commander of the faithful : ^ bring -All 
SakM and to razors-, to me this instant/ he exclaimed 
to one of Ms officers ; and In the course of ten minutes 
_ the barber stood before him. ^ Why do you refuse to' 
shave tMs man’s companion?*' said the caliph to the 
barber ; ^was not that your agreement?* Ali, IftRaitig 
the ground, answered ; ^Tis true, O caliph, ihat such 
was our agreement ; but who ever made a companion of 
an 'ass before ? or who ever before thought of treating it 
like a true believer?* Ynu may say ri^t/ said the 
caliph; * but, at the same time, who ever thoi:^t of 
insisting upon a pack-saddle being indud^ in a load of 
■wood? hfo, no, it is the wood-cutteris'tum now. To 
the ass immediately, or you know the consequence^* 
The barber was then obliged to prepare a great quantity 
of soap, to lather the beast liom head to foot, and to 
shave him in the presence of the caliph, and of the 
whole court, whilst he was 'jeered and mocked by the 
taunts and laugMng of all the bystainiers. The poor 
wood-cutte was then dismissed .with . an appropriate 
present of money, and all Bagdad resounded with the 
story, and celebrated the justice of the commander of 
the faithlui 

. JAMES BAILOR FRASER. 

James BaIllie Fraser (1783-1856), Ife Mr 
Morier, .described the life and maimers of, the 
Persians by fictitious as well as true narratives. 
In 1828 he published Ths T^e 

three volumes^ to whidi, he afterwarife 
,^kled-a continuation. under the name erf Ife. 

Ae tiHe of his first woA 


being generally understood ? It was often takeog 
he says, for a cooke^ book I The term Kuzzil»' 
bash, which Is Turkish,' signifies Red-head, and 
was an appellation orlgfnally given by Sh^ ' 
Ismael I. to seven tribes bound to defend their 
king. ^ These tribes wore a red cap as a distin- ' 
gujshing mark,, which afterwards became the 
military head-dress , of the Persian" troops -.; hence 
the word Kuzzilbash Is used to express a Persian 
soldier ; and often, particularly among the Toor- 
komans^and Oozbeks, is applied as a 'national' 
designation to the people in general Mr Fiaseris 
hero relates Ms own adventures, which begin 
almost from his birth ; for he is carried off while 
a child by a band of Toorkoman robbers, who 
plunder his fatheris lands and village, situated In 
Khorasan, on, the borders .of: the^ great desert which ■ 

■ stretches from the banks of the Caspian Sea to ' 
those of the river^Oxus. The infant bravery of 
.Ismael,' the , Kuzzilbash,. m-terests -Gmer 'Khan, 
head of a tribe or camp of the plunderers, and he- 
spares the child, and keeps him to attend on his 
own son Selim. In the camp of his master is a 
beautiful girl, daughter of a Persian captive"; and 
with this young beauty,. ‘lovely as a child of the 
Pms/ Ismael forms an attachment that increases 
with .their years. These early .scenes - are finely.' 
described ; and the misfortunes of the fair Shireen 
are related with ^much pathos. The consequences' 
of IsmaeFs passion force Mm to flee. He assumes 
the dress ^ of' the Kuzzilbash, and crossing' the 
■desert, joins the army of the victorious Nadir 
'Shah., and assists in recovering the holy city of 
'Mushed, the capital of Khprasan. His bravery is 
rewarded with honours and ,;'dignities’;- and after 
various scenes of love and war, the Kuzzilbash is 
united to his Shireen. 

A brief but characteristic scene — a meeting of 
two warriors in the desert— is strikingly described. 


largely with the narrative: 

of Mastem Warnors in the Deserts 

-‘By the .time I reached the banks of this stream' the 
SUE had. and, it, was necessary to- seek some ' retreat 
where I might pass the night 'and refrerii. myself and 
my horse .without- 'fear, of discovery. Ascendkg the 
: river-toi, therefore, with tMs intention, I soon found a 
' recess where I could repose myself, surrounded hy green 
pasture^ in wMch my horse might feed ; but as it would 
have been dangerot^ to let him go at large ail night, 1 
employed myself for a 'while in cutting the longest and 
thickest erf the grass wMch gs*ew on the banks of the 
stream for Ms night’s repast, permitting him to pasture 
at wiii 'until dark ; sad securing Mm then close to the 
spot !■ meant to occupy, after a moderate meal, I com- 
mended -myself to Allah, and lay down to rest 
The loud neigMng oSf my horse awoke me with a 
start, as the first light of dawn broke in the east 
Quiddy springing on my feet, and grasping my spear 
and scimitar, which lay under-my head, I looked around 
for the cause of alarm. Not did it long remain doubt* . 
.ful; for, at the distance of scarce two hundred yards, 
I saw 'a. single horseman advancing. To %hten ny 
glidle mund my loins, to string my bow, and prepare two 
or three arrows for use^ was hut the work of a few 
moments; before tl^ese preparations, however, were 
completed, the Strang was close at hand. Fitting an 
arrow to my bow, T placed myself upon guard, and 
examined Mm nawowiy as -he approached. He was 
a of goodly stature and power&l flame ; his counte- 

nan^ ham, strongly ns^ked, and furtohed with a tMck 
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black beard, bore testimon/ of exposure to many a basb's return to his native village, affects us both 
blast but It still presenred a prepossessing expression of by the view which it gives of the desolation' caused 
good-liumoaf and benevolence. His turban, which was in half-barbarous countries by war and rapine, and 
formed of a cashmere shawl, sorely tashed and tom, the beautiful train of sentiment which the author 
and tvvisted here and there with small steel chains, p^ts jnto the mouth of his hero : 
accwdinff to the fashion of the time, was wound around 


acccading to the fashion of the time, was 
a red doth cap that rose in four peaks high above the Desolation of War. 

head. His oemah, or riding-coat, of crimson cloth, 

much stained and faded, opening at the bosom, shewed We continued for some time longer, riding over a 
'the links of a coat-of-mail which he wore below | a track once fertile and well cultivated, but now returned 
ydlow shawl formed his ^rdle ; his huge shulwars, or to its original desolation. The wild pomegranate, the 
riding-trousers, of thick fawn-coloured Kerman woollen thorn, and the thistle, grew high in the fields, and over- 
stuff, fell in folds over the large red leather boots in ran the wails that formerly inclosed them. At length 
which his legs were cased ; by his side hung a crooked we reached an open space, occupied by the ruins of a 
scimitar in a black leather scabbard, and from the large walled village, among which a square building, 
holsters of his saddle peeped out the butt-ends of a with walls of greater height, and towers at each comer, 
pair of pistols— weapons of which I then knew not the rose particularly conspicuous. 

use, any more than of the matchlock which was slung at As we approached this place I felt my heart stirred 
his back. He was mounted on a powerful but jaded vrithin me, and my whole frame agitated with a secret 
horse, and appeared to have already travelled far. and indescribable emotion ; visions of past events 

When the striking figure had approached within seemed hovering dimly in my memory, but my sensa- 
thirty yards, I called out in the Turkish language, com- tions were too indistinct and too confused to be intel- 
moEiJy used in the country ; ‘ Whoever thou art, come ligible to mysHf. At last a vague idea shot through my 
no nearer on thy pejik or I shall salute thee yrith this brain, and thrilled like a fiery arrow in my heart ; with 
arrow from my bow 1 * * Why, boy,’ returned the burning cheeks and eager eyes I looked towards my 
stranger in a deep manly voice, and speaking in the companion, and saw his own bent keenly upon me. 
same tongue, Uhou art a bold lad, truly ! but set thy * Knowest thou this spot, young. man? ’ said he, after 
heart at rest, I mean thee no harm.’ *Nay,’ rejoined a pause : thy memory does not serve thee, cannot 

I, * I am on foot, and alone. I know thee not, nor thy thy heart tell thee what walls are these? * I gasped for 
intentions. Either retire at once, or shew thy sincerity breath, but could not speak. ‘Yes, Ismael,’ continued 
by setting thyself on equal terms with me : dismount he, ‘ these axe the ruined walls of thy father’s house ; 


THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 

Theodore Edward Hook, a fashionable and 
copious novelist, was born in London, September 
22, 1788. He was the son of a distinguished 
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musical composer; and at tlie early age of sixteen was pronounced liable to the crown for 12,000. 
—after an imperfect course of education at H^arrow In the meantime he laboured assiduously at litera- 
School — ^he became a sort of partner in his father’s ture as a profession. He became, in 1820, editor 
business of music and song. In 1805 he com- of the newspaper, which he made con- 

posed a cqmic opera, The SoldieT^s Return^ the spicuous for its advocacy of high aristocratic 
overture and music, as well as the dialogues and principles, keen virulent personalities, and much 
songs, entirely by himself. The opera was highly wit and humour. His political songs were gener- 
successful, and young Theodore was ready next ally admired for their point and brilliancy of fancy, 
year with another after-piece, Catch Him Wha In 1823, after the award had been given finding 
Can, which exhibited the talents of Liston and him a debtor to the crown in the sum mentioned, 
Mathews in a popular and effective light, and had Hook was arrested, and continued nearly two 
a great run of success. Several musical operas years in confinement. His literary labours went 
were then produced in rapid succession by Hook, on, however, without interruption, and in 1824, 
as^ The Invisible Girl, Music Mad, Darkness appeared the first series of his tales, entitled 
Visible, Trial by yury, The Fortress, Tekeli, Sayings and Doings, which were so well received 
Exchange no Robbery, and Killmg no Murder that the author was made richer by the 

Some of these still keep possession of the stage, production. In 1825, he issued a second series, 
and evince wonderful knowledge of dramatic art, and shortly after that publication he was released 
musical skill, and literary powers in so young an from custody, with an intimation, however, that 
author. They were followed (1808) by a novel the crown abandoned nothing of its claim for the 
which has been described as a mere farce in a Mauritius debt. The popular novelist now pursued 
narrative shape. The remarkable conversational his literary career with unabated diligence and 
talents of Theodore Hook, and his popularity as a spirit. In 1828, he published a third series of 
writer for the stage, led him much into society. Sayings and Doings ; in 1830, Maxwell; in 1832, 
Flushed with success, full of the gaiety and The Life of Sir ibavid Baird; m The Par'- 
impetuosity of youth, and conscious of his power sotIs Daughter, and Love aiid Pride. In 1836, he 
to please and even fascinate in company, he sur- became editor of the New Monthly Magazine, and 
rendered himself up to the enjoyment of the pass- contributed to its pages, in chapters, Gilbert 
ing hour, and became noted for his ‘boisterous Gurney, and the far inferior sequel, Gurney 
buffooneries," his wild sallies of wit and drollery, Married, ezjch afterwards collected into a set of 
and his practical three volumes. In X837, appeared fack Brag; 

Amongst his various talents was one which, in Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; Prec^is 

though familiar in some^ other countries, whose and Practice; and Fathers and Smis. His last 
language affords it facilities, has hitherto been avowed work, Peregrine Bunce, supposed not to 
mre, if not unknown in ours — namely, the power of have been wholly written by him, appeared some 
hnprovisatising, or extemporaneous composition months after his death. The production of thirty- 
of songs and music. Hook would at tabic turn eight volumes within sixteen years — the author 
the whole conversation of the evening into a song, being ail the while editor, and almost sole writer, 
sparkling with puns or witty allusions, and per- of a ne^vspaper, and for several years the efEcient 
feet in its rhymes. ‘ He accompanied himself,’ conductor of a magazine— certainly affords, as 
says Lockhart, in the Quarterly Review,^ on the Mr Lockhart remarks, sufficient proof that he 
pianoforte, and the music was frequently, though never sank Into idleness. At the same time 
not always, as new as the verse. He usually Theodore Hook was the idol of the fashionable 
stuck to the common ballad measures ; but one circles, and ran a heedless round of dissipation, 
favourite sport was a mimic opera, and then he Though in the receipt of a large income — prob- 
seemed to triumph without effort over every ably not less than ;£30oo per annum — by his 
variety of metre and complication of stanza, writings, he became involved in pecuniary em- 
About the complete extemporaneousness of the barrassments ; and an unhappy connection which 
whole there could rarely be the slightest doubt." he had formed, yet dared not avow, entailed upon 
This power of extempore verse seems to have him the anxieties and responsibilities of a family, 
been the wonder of all Hook’s associates; it Parts of a diary which he kept have been pub- 
astonished Sheridan, Coleridge, and the most lished, and there are passages in it disclosing his 
illustrious of his contemporaries, who used to struggles, his alternations of hope and despair, 
hang delighted over such rare and unequivocal and his ever-deepening distresses and difficulties, 
manifestations of genius. Hook had been intro- which are inexpressibly touching as well as in- 
duced to the prince-regent, afterwards George IV., structive. At length, overwhelmed with diffi- 
and in 1812 he received the appointment of cultics, his children unprovided for, and himself 
accomptant-general and treasurer to the colony of a victim to disease and exhaustion before he had 
the Mauritius, with a salary of about f 2 ooo per completed his fifty-third year, he died at Fulham 
annum, Th.is handsome provision he enjoyed for on the 24th of August 1841. His Lrfe and 
hve years. The duties of the office were, however, Remains, by the Rev. Mr Barham, appeared in 
neglected, and an examination being made into 1848. 

the books of the accomptant, various irregularities, The works of Theodore Hook are very unequal, 
omissions, and discrepanefbs were detected. There and nqne of them perhaps display the rich and 
was a deficiency of a large amount, and Hook was varied powers of, his conversation. ' He was 
ordered home under the charge of a detachment of thoroughly acquainted with English life in the 
military. Thus a dark cloud hung over him for higher and middle ranks, and his early familiarity 
the remainder of his life; but it is believed that he with the stage had taught him the effect of dra- 
was in realty innocent of all but gross negligenc^. matic situations and pointed dialogue. The 
On reaching London in 18x9, he was subjected theatre, however, is not always a good school for . 
to a scrutiny by the Audit Board, and ultimately taste in composition, and Hook’s witty and tragic 
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and contrasts of character we often too daylight, and he viewed the town tinder an aspect in 

m tonCj and too litde discrijmiiated» which it' is alike presented to ■ the late-retMng Totoy 

of pleasure, and to the early-rising soil® . of ,hnsine» 
He stopped on the pavement of Oxford: Street to con- 
SXOtLET GRATTAN-— MR -T. H. LISTER— template the effect The whole' that long 

' MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 'Vista, nnclotided hy ' the mid-day smoke, was distinctly 

visible to his eye at once. The honses shrunk to haff 
WM" Colley, Grattan (1796-1864)' was their span, while the few visible spires of the adjacent 
Dnbliii, and 'commenced his literary career ■ churches seemed to rise less distant than before, gaily 
poetierf romance, entitled (1819), tipped with early sunshine,' and much diminished in 

vas smoothly versified, but possessed no f heightened in, distinctness and in* 
erit I11T823 appeared his Highways and f* f mjtmt which 

- fif rontinental wanderinfy and ad- slightly mingled with every object, the bnghtness was 

, tales ot continental wandering and ad- almost that of noon. But the life, the bustle, the busy 

, written m a light, picturesque, a^d pleas- ^ ^ human existence/ were ail 

liner. These were so well received that wanting to conTplete the simUitude. All was hushed 

lior wrote a second senes, published m and silent 5 and this mighty receptacle of human beings, 
id a third In I Say. In 1830 he came forth which a few short hours would wake into active enesgy 
■novel in low volumes, TAe Heiress of and motion, seemed like a dty of the dead. 

a Tale of ike Year Sixteen Hundred There was little to break this solemn IUusIoil 
Dt of this work is connect^ with the Around were the monuments of human exertion, W 
s made by the Flemish to emancipate hands which formed them were no longer there, 

ves from the foreign sway of Spain, in if an;^ were the symptoms of life. No sounds 
bey were assisted by the Dutch, under heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary wagon, 
Maurice. Mr Grattan was author also of occ^ional sparrow, Ae monotonous 

^ rW, and histories of the Netherlands if?’? f 

Qwt'f^Ariar^ri A e ts retioDg camuge, faumg on the ear till it melted into 

nS ^ ^ fiction, a silence : and the eye that searched for living objects fell 

of vivid descnption and observatxon^of nothing but the grim greatcoated guardian of the 
Mr Grattans principal ment. His night, muffled up into an appearance of doubtful char- 
oiten diffuse and careless ; and he does not acter between bear and man, and scarcely distinguish* 
have laboured successfully in constructing able, by the colour of his dress, from the brown flags 
ies. His pictures of ordinary life in the along which he sauntered, 
provinces, as he wandered among the 

rs and byways of that country with a Two novels of the same class with those of Mr 
observant spirit, noting the peculiarities Lister were written by the first Marquis OF 
►eople, are his happiest and most original Normanby (1797-1863)— namely, Matilda^ pub- 
lished in 1825, and Ves and No, a Tale of the Day^ 
Thomas Henry Lister (1801-1842), a 1827. They were well received by the public, 
an of rank and aristocratic connections, being superior to the ordinary run of fashionable 
hor of* three novels, descriptive of the novels, but deficient in originality and vigour. 

5 of the higher classes— namely, Granby, Lord Normanby was the English ambassador at 
Herbert Lacy, 1827 ; and Arlington, 1832. Paris in 1848, and some years afterwards (in 1857) 
KTorks are pleasingly written, and may h^ published A Year of Revolution, from the 
lidered as affording correct pictures of journal he had kept at that stormy period. The 
c society, but they possessed no features of work was poorly written, and in bad taste. 
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accomplisliinents, and personal attractions. On 
meeting with Lord Byron, she contracted at first 
sight an ^ unfortunate attachment for the noble 
poet, which continued three years, and was the 
theme of much remark The poet is said to have 
trifled with. her. feelings,, and, ,a rupture took place. 
^For many years 'Lady Caroline, led a life of 
comparative seclusion, principally at .: Brocket 
HalL This. was interrupted by, a singular .„ and 
somewhat Tomantic occurrence. , , Riding.. with Mr, 
Lamb, , she met, just by the park-gates, the hearse, 
which was conveying the remains of Lord Byron 
to ,,Newstead„ Abbey. She was. taken , , home 
insensible; an illness of length and se verity suc- 
ceeded.^ "A^ romantic susceptibihty of tempera- 
ment and character (ultimately ending In mental 
■ alienation) seems to have been the lot of this 
unfortunate lady. Her fate illustrates the wisdom 
of Thomson's advice/. ; .■ ■ ' ■ , , , ' 

, '■'/■/TIieia..keep each passioii,'ciown,, however dear':" ,. 

' ., '„Trust jBCj.the tender are the most severe. ;. 

: V Tke Recollections , of a Chaperon-^ 2^33, by^ Lady ■ 
Dacre, ■ are ' : a" ' series,, of ' tales ' written' with, 
taste, feeling, and ' passion. ■ This lady is, we 
believe, also authoress of 'Trevelyan^ ^ B33, a work 
which, at the time of its publication, was considered 
as, in many respects, the best novel, by a female 
writer, that had appeared since Miss E^eworth’s 
Vivian. — Among other works of this class may be 
mentioned the tale of Dacrcj 1834, by the COUN- 
TESS OF Morley ; and several fashionable novels 
— TAe Divorced^ Family Records^ "Love^ The 
Courtiefs Daughter^ &c.— by Lady Charlotte 
Bury. This lady is the supposed authoress of a 
Diary Illustrative of the Times of George TV, a 
scandalous chronicle, published in 2838. It 
appears that her Ladyship-— then Lady Charlotte 
Campbell— had held an appointment in the house- 
hold of the Princess of Wales, and during this 
time she kept a Diary, in which she recorded the 
foibles and failings of the unfoitunate princess 
and other members of the court. The work was 
strongly condemned by the leading critical journals, 
and was received generally with disapprobation. 


R. FLUMER WARD. ' 

Mr R. Plumer Ward (1765-1846) published 
in 1825 a singular metaphysical and religious 
romance, entitled Tremaine, or the Man of Refine- 
ment. The author’s name was not prefixed to 
his work ; and as he alluded to his intimacy 
with English statesmen and political events, and 
seemed to belong to the Eyangelicai party in the 
Church, much speculation took place as to the 
paternity of the novel. The prolixity of some of 
the dissertations and dialogues, where the story 
stood still for half a volume, that the parties might 
converse and dispute, rendered Tremaine some- 
what heavy and tedious, in spite of the vigour and 
originality of talent it displayed. In a subsequent 
work, De Vcrc, or the Man of hidcpcndencc, 1S27, 
the public dwelt with keen interest on a portrait- 
ure of Mr Canning, whose career was then about 
to close in his premature death. The contention 
in the mind of this illustrious statesman between 
literaiy tastes and the pursuits of ambition, is 
beautifully delineated in one passage which has 
been often quoted. It represents a conversation 
between Wentworth (Canning), Sir George Dclo- 


ralne, a reserved and sentimental man, and Dr 
Herbert The occasion of the conversation was 
Wentworth’s having observed Deloraine coming 
out of Westminster Abbey by the door at Poets’ 
Corner. Meeting at dinner, Sir George is rallied 
by Wentworth on his taste for the monuments of 
departed genius ; which he defends ; and he goes 
on to add 

Pmver of Literary Genius, 

^ It would do all you men of power good if you were 
to visit them too; for it would shew you how little 
more than upon a. level is often the reputation of the . 
greatest statesman with the fame of those who, by their 
genius, their philosophy, or love of letters, improve and 
gladden life even after they are gone,’ The whole com- 
pany saw the force of this remark, and Wentworth not 
the least among them. ‘You have touched a theme,’ 
said he, ^ which has often engaged me, and others before 
me, with the keenest interest. I know nothing so cal- 
culated as this very reflection to cure us poor political 
slaves — especially when we feel tlie tugs we are obliged 
to sustain —of being dazzled by meteors.’ ‘Meteors do 
you call them?’ said Dr Herbert. ‘What poet, I had 
almost *said what philosopher, can stand in competition 
with the founder or defender of his country ?’ ‘ Ask your 
own Homer, your own Shakspeare,’ answered Went- 
worth, forgetting his ambition for a moment in his 
love of letters. ‘You take rae in my weak part,’ said 
Herbert, ‘and the subject would carry us too far. I 
would remark, however, that but for the Solons, the 
Romuluses, the Charlemagnes, and Alfreds, we should 
have no Homer or Shakspeare to charm us.’ ‘I know 
this is your favourite theme,’ said the minister, ‘ and you 
know how much I agree witli you. But this is not 
precisely the question raised by Sir George ; which is, 
the superiority in the temple of fame enjoyed by men 
distinguished for their efforts in song or history — but 
who might have been mere beggars when alive — over 
those who flaunted it superciliously over them in a 
pomp and pride which are now absolutely forgotten.’ 

‘ I will have nothing to do with supercilious Haunters,’ 
replied Herbert ; ‘I speak of the liberal, the patriotic, 
who sock power for tlie true uses of power, in order to 
diffuse blessing and protection all around them. These 
can never foil to be deservedly applauded ; and I honour 
suchmmbition as of infinitely more real consequence to 
the world than those whose works — ^liowever I may love 
them in private— can, from the mere nature of things, 
be comparatively known only to a few.* ‘All that is 
most true,* said Mr Wentworth ; ‘and for a while public 
men of the description you mention fill a larger space in 
the eye of mankind ; that is, of contemporary mankind. 
But extinguish their power, no matter by what means, 
whether by losing favour at court, or being turned out 
by the country, to both which they are alike subject; 
let death forcibly remove them, or a queen die, and 
their light, like Bolingbroke’s, goes out of itself ; their 
innucnce is certainly gone, and -where is even their 
reputation? It may glimmer for a minute, like the 
dying flame of a taper, after which they soon cease to 
be mentioned, perliaps even remembered.* ‘ Surely,* 
said the doctor, ‘this is too much in extremes.’ ‘And 
yet,’ continued Wentw’orth, ‘ have we not all heard of 
a maxim appalling to all lovers of political fame, “that 
nobody is missed ?” Alas ! then, are we not compelled 
to burst out with the poet : 

Alas, what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with, the tangles of Nesera’s hair? ' 

Both Sir George and De Vere kindled at this ; and the 
doctor himself smiled, when the minister proceeded, 
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* In short/ said he, * when a statesman, or even a con- 
queror, is departed, it depends tipon the happier poet or 


JOHN BANIM-“EYRE EVANS CROWE— CESAR 
OTWAY. 

JOHN^ Banim (1800-1842), author of Tales 
of the & Hara Family ^ seemed to unite the truth 
and circumstantiality of Crabbe with the dark 
and gloomy power of Godwin ; and in knowledge 
of Irish character, habits, customs, and feeling, 
he was superior even to Miss Edgeworth or Lady 
Morgan. The sXory of the Nowlans, and that of 
Croohore of the Bill-hook, can never be forgotten 
by those who have once perused them. The force 
of the passions, and the effects of crime, turbu- 
lence, and misery, have rarely been painted with 
such overmastering energy, or wrought into nar- 
ratives of more sustained and harrowing interest. 
The probability of his incidents was not much 
attended to by the author, and he indulged largely 
in scenes of horror and violence — in murders, 
abductions, pursuits, and escapes — ^but the whole 
was relatea with such spirit, raciness, and truth of 
costume and colouring, that the reader had neither 
time nor inclination to note defects. The very 
peculiarities of the Irish dialect and pronunciation 
— though constituting at first a difficulty in perusal, 
and always too much persisted in by Mr Banim— 
heightened the wild native ffavour of the stories, 
and enriched them with many new and picturesque 


philosophic historian to even his name known to 
posterity ; while the historian^ or poet acquires immor- 
tality for himself in conferring upon his heroes an 
"Inferior existence!’ exclaimed 


inferior existence. 

Herbert *Yes;j 
are most esteemed, himself or those he records ? Look 
at the old Claudli and Manlii of Livy; or the characters 
in Tacitus ; or Maecenas, Agrippa, or Augustus himself 
—princes, emperors, ministers, esteemed by contempo- 
raries as gods I Fancy their splendour in the eye of 
the multitude while the multitude followed them 1 Look 
at them now I Spite even of their beautiful historians, 
we have often difficulty in rummaging out their old 
names ; while those who wrote or sang of them live 
before our eyes. The benefits they conferred passed 
in a minute, while the compositions that record them 
last for ever.’ Mr Wentworth’s energy moved his 
hearers, and even Herbert, who was too classical not 
to be shaken by these arguments. * Still, however,’ said 
the latter, ‘we admire, and even wish to emulate 
Camillus and Miitiades, and Alexander ; a Sully and 
a Clarendon.’ ‘Add a Lord Burleigh,’ replied the 
minister, ‘who, in reference to Spenser, thought a 
hundred pounds an immense sum for a song ! Which 
is now most thought of, or most loved ?— the calculating 
minister or the poor poet ? the puissant treasurer or he 
who was left “ in suing long to bide ?”’ Sir George and 
De Vere, considering the quarter whence it came, were 
delighted with this question. The doctor was silent, 
and seemed to wish his great friend to go on. He 
proceeded thus : ‘I might make the same question as 
to Horace and Maecenas ; and yet, I daresay, Horace 


words and phrases. His Tales of the OHara 
Fainily were produced in 1825 and 1826. They 
were followed, in 1828, by another Irish story, 
The Croppy, connected with the insurrection in 
179S. ‘We paint,* said the author, ‘from the 
people of a land amongst whom, for the last six 


Milton that one JVmton, a blind man,” was made conflict in the field, have been but so many 

changes into mental strife, and who to this day 

arjd" S' i 

blind man waked at early morn to listen ' to the lark IZ 5! enact scenes 

bidding him good-moiTow at his cottage- window. Where ^ columns of a newspaper, would shew 

is the lord-keeper now ?— where the blind man ? What terribly vivid than any selected by us from 

isknownof Addison as secretary of state? and how can facts, for the purposes of candid, though 

His Excellency compare with the man who charms us so slight illustration.’ There was too much of this 
pquisitely in his writings? ^ When I have visited his ‘strong writing’ in The Croppy, and worse faults 
interesting house at Bilton, in Warwickshire, sat in his were found in the prolixity of some of the dialogues 
very study, and read his very books, no wortls can and descriptions, and a too palpable imitation of 

atmosphere the style of Scott in his historical romances. The 
short there scenes peculiarly Irish arc, however, written with 

vigour: lleVcrS 

grandeur upon stilts, like a French tragedy actor, while « cabin till we seem to witness the 

the other winds itself into our warl hearts,\rd*id the nmssacre at Vinegar Hill is 

hugged therewith all the affection of a friend and all Pt>ttrayed with the distinctness of dramatic action, 
the admiration of a lover.’ ‘Hear! hear!’ cried Sir the knitter is also one of his happiest 

George, which was echoed by -De Vere and Herbert ^t^ish likenesses. The experiment made by the 
Hmselfi author to depict the manners and frivolities of 

^ ^ the higher classes— to draw a sprightly heroine, 

I/e Chjford, or the Constant Man, produced in a maiden aunt, or the ordinary characters and 
1841, IS also a tale of actual life ; and as the hero traits of genteel society— was decidedly a failure 
IS at one time secret^ to a cabinet minister, Mr His strength lay in the cabin and the wild heath] 
Ward revels m official details, rivalries, and in- not in the drawing-room. In 1830 Mr Banim nub- 
produced Chatswortk, lished The Denotmeed, in three volumes, a work 
or the Romance of a Weeh Mr Ward wrote some consisting of twfi tales — The Last Baron of Crana. 
leg^,hi^ortoal, and political works now forgotten, and The Conformists. The same beauties ’ and 
and held office under government in the Admir- defects which characterise The CroMv are seen in 
^ty and oti^ depa^rats for twenty-five years. TAs Denounced; but The Confor 4 sB is a deeply 
Canning sarcastically that Ward 5 law-books interesting story, and calls forth Mr Banim’s pecu- 
were as pleasant as novels, and his novels as dull liarities of description and knowledge of charac- 

ter in a very striking light His object is to 
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depict the evils of that system of anti-Catholic 
ty^ny-when the penal laws were in full force, 
by which home education was denied to Catho- 
lic families unless by a Protestant teacher. , The 
more rigid of the Catholics abjured ail instruc- 
tion thus administered | and Mr Baninl describes 
the eifects of ignorance and neglect on the second 
son of a Catholic gentleman, haughty, sensi- 
tive, and painfully alive to the dfeadvantages 
and degradation of his- condition. The whole 
account of this, family, the D*Arcys, is written with 
great ' skill ana effect In 1838 Mr Banim col- 
lected several of his contributions to periodical 
works, and published them under the title of 
The Bit d. Writifi'^ and other Tales. In 1 842 he 
sent 'forth an original and excellent novel, in 
three volumes, Father Comiell, the hero being an 
aged and benevolent Catholic priest, not un- 
worthy of association with the Protestant Vicar 
of Wakefield. This primitive pastor becomes 
the patron of a poor vagrant boy, Neddy Fennell, 
whose adventures furnish the incidents for the 
story. . This was destined to be the last work of 
the author. He died in August 1842, in the prime 
of life, in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, which 
also was his birthplace. ^Mr Banim began life 
as a miniature-painter; but, seduced from his pro- 
fession by promptings too strong to be resisted, and 
by the success of a tragedy, Damon and Pythias^ 
he early abandoned art, and adopted literature as 
a profession ; and he will be long remembered 
as the writer of that powerful and painful series 
of novels, Tales of the OtHara Faintly. Some 
years previous, the general sympathy was at- 
tracted to Mr Banim’s struggle against the suffer- 
ing and privation which came in the train of 
disease that precluded all literary exertion ; and 
on that occasion Sir Robert Peel came to the 
aid of the distressed author, whose latter years 
were restored to his native country, and made 
easy by a yearly pension of ;£’i50 from fhe civil 
list, to which an addition of £40 a year was after- 
wards made for the education of his daughter, an 
only child.' Besides the works we have mentioned, 
Mr Banim wrote Boyne PFater, and other poetical 
pieces ; and he contributed largely to the different 
magazines and annuals. The Tales of the O'Hara 
Family had given him a name that carried general 
attraction to all lovers of light literature ; and 
there are few of these short and hasty tales that 
do not contain some traces of his unrivalled 
Irish power and fidelity of delineation. In some 
respects Mr Banim was a mannerist : his know- 
ledge extended over a wide surface of Irish history 
and of character, under all its modifications ; but 
his style and imagination were confined chiefly to 
the same class of subjects, and to a peculiar mode 
of treating them. A Life of Banim, with extracts 
from his correspondence — unfolding a life of. 
constant struggle and exertion — ^was published 
in 1857, written by Mr P. J. Murray. 

Description of the Burning- of a Crepffs House. 

The smith kept a brooding and ^oomy silence ; his 
almost savage yet steadfast glare fastened upon the 
dement that, not more raging than his own bosom, 
devoured his dwelling. Fire had been set to the house 
In many places within and without ; and though at first 
it crept slowly along the surface of the thatch, or only 
sent out bursting wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
through the doorway, few minutes elapsed untE the 


whole of the combustible roof was one mass of flame, 
shooting up into 'the serene air in a spire of dazzling 
brilliancy, mixed with vivid sparks, and relieved against 
a background of dark-gray smoke. 

Sky and earth appear^ reddened into common igni- 
tion with the blaze. The houses aroimd gleamed hotly ; 
the very stones and rocks on the hillside seemed portions 
of fire ; and Shawn-a-Gow's bare head and herculean 
shoulders were covered with spreading showers of the 
ashes of his own roof. 

His distended eye fixed, too, upon the figures of the 
actors in this scene, now rendered fiercely distinct, and 
their scabbard^ their buttons, and their polished black 
helmets, bickering redly in the glow, as, at a command 
from their captain, they sent up the hillside three shouts 
over the demolition of the Croppy s dwelling. But still, 
though his breast heaved, and though wreaths of foam 
edged his lips, Shawn was silent ; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to him. And other sights 
and occurrences claimed whatever attention he was able 
to afford. Rising to a pitch of shrillness that over- 
mastered the cheers of the yeomen, the cries of a man 
in bodily agony struck on the ears of the listeners on 
the hill, and looking hard towards a spot brilliantly 
illuminated, they saw Saunders Smyly vigorously 
engaged in one of his tasks as disciplinarian to the 
B^lybreehoone cavalry. With much ostentation, his 
instrument of torture was flourished round his head, 
and though at every lash the shrieks of the sufferer came 
loud, the lashes themselves were scarce less distinct. 

A second group challenged the eye. Shawn-a-Gow’s 
house stood alone in the village. A short distance 
before its door was a lime-tree, with benches contrived 
all round the trunk, upon which, in summer weather, 
the gQssipei-s of the village used to seat themselves- 
This treef standing between our spectators and the 
blaze, cut darkly against the glowing objects beyond it ; 
and three or four yeomen, their backs turned to the 
hill, their faces to the burning house, and consequently 
their figures also appearing black, seemed busily occu- 
pied in some feat that required the exertion of pulling 
with their hands lifted above their heads. Shawn 
flashed an inquiring glance upon ^em, and anon a 
human form, still, like their fi^ires, vague and unde- 
fined in blackness, gradually became elevated from the 
ground beneath the tree, until its head almost touched 
a projecting branch, and then it remained stationary, 
suspended from that branch. 

Shawn’s rage increased to madness at this sight, 
though he did not admit it to be immediately connected 
with his more individual causes for wrath. And now 
came an pent that made a climax, for the present, to 
his emotions, and at length caused some expressions 
of his pent-up feelings. A loud crackling crash echoed 
from his house ; a volume of flame, taller and more 
dense than any by which it was preceded, darted up 
to the heavens ; then almost former darkness fell on 
the hillside j a gloomy red glow alone remained on the 
objects below; and nothing but thick smoke, dotted 
with sparks, continued to issue from his dwelling. 
After everything that could interiorly supply food to 
the flame had been devoured, it was the roof of his old 
house that now fell in. 

'By the ashes o’ my cabin, burnt down before me' this , 
night — an’ I stanniu’ a houseless beggar on the hillside 
lookin’ at id — while I can get an Orangeman’s house 
to take the blaze, an’ a wisp to Idndle the blaze up, I’ll 
burn ten houses for that one 1 ’ 

And so asseverating, he recrossed the summit of the 
hill, and, followed by Peter Rooney, descended into the 
little valley of refuge. 

The national character of Ireland was further 
illustrated by two collections of tales published 
anonymously, entitled To-^day in Ireland^ 
and Yesterday in Ireland^ 1829. Though imper- 
fectly acquainted with the art" of a novelist,* this 
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gradual decay of an attacliment which was 
scarcely based on anything better than sensual 
love— the irksomeness of concealment— the goad- 
ings of wounded pride— the suggestions of self- 
mterest, which had been hastily neglected for an 
object which proves inadequate when gained— all 
these combining to produce, first, neglect, and 
lastly, aversion, are interestingly and vividly 
described/ In 1830 Mr Griffin was again in the 
field with his Irish sketches. Two tales, TMe 
Rtvalsy and Tracers 

though improbable in plot and ill arranged in 
incident. The author continued his miscellaneous 
labours for the press, and published, besides a 
number of contributions to periodicals, another 
senes of stories, entitled Tales of iJie Five Senses. 
These are not equal to his Munster Tales, but 
are, nevertheless, full of fine Irish description and 
character, and of that ‘ dark and touching power’ 
which Mr Carleton assigns as the distinguishine 


iwiter is often correct and happy in his descrip- 
tions and historical summaries. Like Banim, he 
has ventured on the stormy period of 1798, and 
has been more minute, than his great rival in 
sketching the circumstances of the rebellion. — Mr 
Eyre Evans Crowe, author of a History of 
France^ and of The English in Italy and France, 
a work of superior merit, was the author of these 
tdes.— The Rev. GuESAR Otway, of Dublin, in 
his Sketches of Ireland, and his Tour in Con- 
naught, 8cc., has displayed many of the most 
valuable qualities of a novelist, without attempt- 
ing the construction of a regular story. His lively 
style and humorous illustrations of the manners 
of the people render his topographical works very 


pleasant as well as instructive reading. Mr Otway 
was a keen theologian, a determined anti-Catholic, 
but full of Irish feeling and universal kindliness. 
He died in March 1842. 


x^i ufcwuubLaiiumg tne early success and growing* 

the world, and anxious to retreat from its'tdls and 

— i in the 
s sisters had, 
This circum- 


reputation of Mr Griffin, he soon became tired 

its pleasures. He had been eteated 
Roman Catholic faith, and one of his sist 
about the year 1830, taken the veil. TL:. 
stance awakened the poetical and devotional 

part of his 
more anxious to 


ponderous polysyllables promulgate professional 
powers 1 and he boasted of being one of three 


feelings and desires that formed 
character, and he grew daily mcr^ 
quit the busy world for a life of religious duty and 
service. The Mlomng verses, written at this time. 


I correctly; character, and he grew daily 
rl of Clare, r— ~ - 

was after- service. The lbllowi“g — 

-vhence he are expressive of his new enthusiasm”; * 

Limerick. 

Seven dreary enters gone and spent, 

)UC saving Seven blooming summers vanished too, 

3 on in nis Since, on an eager mission bent, 

mguishing I left my Irish home and you. 

fisappoint- 

lid betook Hw passed those years, I will not say ; 

' and con- ^ cannot be by words renewed — • 

succeeded! GM wash their sinful parts awa 

ght out at ■ ^ be He for all their good. 

- I? tranqyLil breast 

Xriih youthful sister then, 

insn, ana And now in sweet religious rest 

description I see my sister there again. 

:ed. This 

same year Returning from that stormy world, 

7 ontaining ^^ow pleasing is a sight like this ! 

Dhuv the : ^bat bark with canvas furled 

y of these ' ^dill riding in that port of peace. 

>icting the | /at, j t* r , . 

character, “ heart that stiU, 

is renuta- ! a ®^^dhly joys so deeply trod, 

iblicition i At moments bids its owner feel 
S^’eslf\ warmth of nature and of God t 

volumes, Still be his care in future years 

of all his To learn of thee truth's simple way, 

ce Griffin free from foundless hopes or fears, 

Carleton. Serenely live, securely pray, 

lelancholy a j . 

painting a T r Christmas days are past, 

s Griffin , life s vain shadows faint and dim, 

f’ ‘ tI” . Oh be my sister heard at last, 

k Review ' " fof h™ •' 

cted tale! I >830. 

ory (^ the ■ _ His mind, fixed on this subject, still retained 
f ^ buoyancy and cheerfulness. He retired 

uh Thf auti^n of 1838, and joined 

i he I the Cnristian Brotherhood — ^whose duty it is to 
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lastnict the poor— ia the monastery ‘at Cork ■ In 
the second year : of his ; novitiate he was attacked 
with typhus feveri ' and died on the :12th of June 
i&£|a , 

' ' WlLmM' CARLETO 

WiLMAM CarLETONj author of Traits and 
Stones of the Irish Peasantry^ was bom at Prillisk, 
In the parish of Clogher, and county of Tyrone, in. 

■ the year 1798. : His father was a person in lowly 
station— a peasant— but, ' highly and singularly 
gifted. His .memory was unusually retehtive, and 
as a teller of old tales, legends, and historical 
anecdotes, he was unrivalled ; and his stock of 
them was' inexhaustible. He spoke the Irish and 
English languages with nearly ©jual fluency. His : 
mother was skilled in the native music, of the 
coun^, and - possessed the sweetest and most : 
exquisite of human voices.* She was ' celebrated : 
for the effect she gave, to the Irish cry or 
•^keene.^ ‘ I have often been present/- says her 
son, ^when she has ‘^raised the keene'^ over 
the cqrpse of some relative or neighbour, and my 
readers may judge of the melancholy charm which 
accompanied this expression of her sympathy, 
when I assure them that the general clamour 
of violent grief was gradually diminished, from 
admiration, until it became ultimately hushed, and 
no voice was heard but her own— wailing in 
sorrowful but solitary beauty.’ With such parents 
Carkton could not fail to imbibe the peculiar 
feelings and superstitions of his country. His 
humble home was a fltting nursery for Irish 
genius. His first schoolmaster was a Connaught 
man, named Pat Frayne, the prototype of Mat 
Kavanagh in The Hedge School He also received 
some mstruction from a classical teacher, a 
^tyrannical blockhead’ who settled in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was afterwards agreed to send 
Mm to Munster, as a poor scholar, to complete his 
education. In some cases a collection is made to 
provide an outfit for the youth thus leaving home ; 
out Carleton’s own family supplied the funds sup- 
posed to be necessary. The circumstances attend- 
ing his departure, Carleton has related in his 
fine tale, The Poor Scholar* As he journeyed 
slowly along the road, his superstitious fears got 
the better of his ambition to be a scholar, and 
stopping for the night at a small inn by the 
way, a disagreeable dream determined the home- 
sick lad to return to his father’s cottage. His 
affectionate parents were equally joyed to receive 
him ; and Carleton seems to have done little 
for some years but join in the sports and 
pastimes of the people, and attend every wake, 
dance, fair, and merrymaking in the neigh- 
bourhood. In his seventeenth year he went to 
assist a distant relative, a priest, who had opened 
a classical school near Giasslough, county of 
Monaghan, where he remained two years. A 
pilgrimage to the far-famed Lough Derg, or St 
Patrick’s Purgatory, excited his imagination ; and 
the description of that performance, some years 
afterwards, ^not only,’ he says, ^constituted my 
dibui in literature, but was also the means of pre- 
venting me from being a pleasant, strong-bodied 
parish priest at this day; indeed it was the cause 

* These particulare concerning the personal history of the novelist 
are contained in his introduction to the last edition of the Traits 
mid Stories* 


of changing the whole destiny of my subsequent 
life.’ About this time chance threw a copy of Gti 
Bias in his way, and his love of adventure was so 
stimulated by its perusal, that he left his native 
place, and set off on a visit to a Catholic clergy- ‘ 
man in the county of Louth. He stopped with 
him a fortnight, and succeeded in procuring a 
tuition in the house of a firmer near Corcreagh. 
j This, however, was a tame life and a hard one, and 
C^leton resolved on precipitating himself on the 
Irish metropolis, with no other guide than a cer- 
tain strong feeling of vague and shapeless ambi- 
tion. He entered Dublin with only 2s. qd. in his 
pocket From this period we suppose we must 
date the commencement of Mr Carleton’s literary 
career. In 1830 appeared his Traits and Stories^ 
two volumes, published in Dublin, but without the 
author’s name. The critics were unanimous in 
favour of the Irish sketcher. His account of the 
northern Irish— the Ulster creachts — ^was new to 
the reading public j and the ‘ dark mountains and 
green vales’ of his native Tyrone, of Donegal, and 
Derry, had been left untouched by the previous 
writers bn Ireland. A Second Series of these 
tales was published by Mr Carleton in 1832, and 
was equally well received. In 1839 k® sent forth 
a powerful Irish story, Fardorougha the Miser^ or 
the Convicts of Listiamona^ in which the passion 
of avarice is strikingly depicted, without its victim 
being wholly dead to natural tenderness and affec- 
tion. Scenes of broad humour and conuc ex- 
travagance are interspersed throughout the work. 
Two years afterwards (1841) appeared The Fawn 
of Spring Vale, the Clarionet and other Taiesy 
three volumes. There is more of pathetic com- 
position in this collection than in the former ; but 
one genial, light-hearted, humorous story. The 
Misfortunes of Barney Branaga7i, was a pro- 
digious favourite. In 1845 Mr Carleton published 
another Irish novel, Valentine M^Clutchyfm 1846, 
Rody the Rover; in 1847, Black Prophet; in 
1849, The Tithe Proctor; m 1855, Willy Reilly; and 
in i 860, The Evil Eye* A pension of ;^2oo was 
settled upon the Irish novelist. He died January . 
30, 1869. ^ The great merit of Mr Carleton is the 
truth of his delineations and the apparent artless- 
ness of his stories. If he has not the passionate 
energy — or, as he himself has termed it, ^the 
melancholy but indignant reclamations’ — of John 
Banim, he has not his party prejudices or bitter- 
ness. He seems to have formed a fair and just 
estimate of the character of his countrymen, and 
to have drawn it as it actually appeared to him at 
home and abroad — in feud and in festival — in the 
various scenes which passed before him in his 
native district and during his subsequent rambles. 
The lower Irish, he justly remarks, were, until a 
comparatively recent period, treated with apathy 
and gross neglect by the only class to whom they 
could or ought to look up for sympathy or protec- 
tion. Hence those deep-rooted prejudices and 
fearful crimes which stain the history of a people 
remarkable for their social and domestic virtues. 

‘In domestic life,’ says Mr Carleton, ‘there is no 
man so exquisitely affectionate and ixumanised as 
the Irishman. The national imagination is active, 
and the national heart warm, and it follows very 
naturally that he should be, and is, tender and 
strong in all his domestic relations. Unlike the 
people of other nations, his grief is loud but lasting; 
vehement, but deep ; and whilst its shadow has 
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been chequered by the laughter and mirth of a forwhatpuriiose you would yourself perfeciy understand 
cheerful disposition, still, in the moments of — closely, hut not knowingly applied to your nostrils, 
seclusion, at his bed-side prayer, or over the grave independently of this, you would be apt to have other 
of those he loved, it will put itself forth, after half treasons for giving your horse, whose heels are by this 
a life, with a vivid power of recollection which is 
sometimes almost beyond belief/ A people thus 
cast^ hi extremesr-melancholy and humorous — 
passiofaate in affection and in hatred — cherishing 
the old language, traditions, and . recollections 
of their country — ^their wild music, poetry, and 1 pass along, a 
customs — ready either for good or for evil — such 1 1 ’ ' 


time surrounded by a dozen of barking curs, and the 
same number of shouting urchins, a pretty sharp touch 
of the Spurs, as well as for complaining bitterly of the 
odour of the atmosphere. It Is no landscape without 
figures ; and you might notice— if you are, as I suppc^e 
you to be, a man of observation— in every sink, as you 

' slip of a pig’ stretched in the middle of 
, ^ , , the mud, the very of luxury, giving occasion- 

a people certainly affords the novelist abundant aUy a long luxuriant grunt, highly expressive of his en- 
materials for his fictions. The field is ample, and joyment ; or perhaps an old farrower, lying in indolent 
it has been richly cultivated. repose, with half-a-dozen young ones jostling each other 

for their draught, and punching her belly with their 

Picture of an Irish Village and Sckoolhouse, reckless of the fumes they are creating j 

whilst the loud crow of the cock, as he confidently fiaos 
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stocked with deer. You have now topped the little hill 
above the village, and a straight line of level road, a 
mile long, goes forward to a country town which lies 
immediately behind that white church with its spire 
cutting into &e sky before you. You descend on the 
' Other side, and having advanced' a fe%r perches, look to 
.the left, where you see a long thatched chapel, only 
distingmshed from a dwelling-house by its want of 
chimneys, and a small stone cros& that stands on the 
top of the eastern gable ; behind it is a grave-yard, and 
beside it a snug public-house, well whitewashed ; thp, 
to the right, you observe a door apparently in the side 
of a clay bank, which rises considerably above the 
pavement of the road. What! you ask yourself, can 
this be a humaa habitation ? But ere you have time to 
answer the question, a confused buzz of voices from 
within reaches your ear, and the appearance of a little 
gorsoon, with a red close-cropped head and Milesian 
face, having in Ms hand a short white stick, or the thigh- 
bone of a horse, which you at once recognise as ‘ihe 
pass^ of a village school, gives you the full information. 
He has an in&om, covered with leather, dangling at 
the button-hole (for he has long since played away the 
buttons) of his frieze jacket— Ms mouth is circumscribed 
with a streak of ink«— Ms pen is stuck knowingly behind 
his ear— his shins are dotted over with fire-blisters, 
black, red, and blue— on each heel a kibe— his ‘ leather 
crackers breeches — shrunk up upon him, 

and only reaching as far down as the caps of his knees. 
Having spied you, he places his hand over his brows, 
to throw back the dazzling light of the sun, and peers 
at you from under it, till he breaks out into a laugh, 
exclaiming, half to himself, half to you ; 

* You a gintleman ! — ^no, nor one of your breed never 
was, you procthorin* thief you !* 

You are now immediately opposite the door of the 
seminary, when half-a-dozen of those seated next it 
notice you. 

*Oh, sir, here’s a gintleman on a horse! — masther, 
sir, here’s a gintleman' on a horse, wid boots and spurs 
on Mm, that ’s looking in at us.* 

‘Silence!’ exclaims the master; ‘back from the 
door — ^boys, rehearse — every one of you rehearse, I say, 
you Boeotians, till the gintleman goes past ! ’ 

‘ I want to go out, if you plase, sir.’^ 

‘ No, you don’t, Phelim.’ 

‘I do indeed, sir.* 

‘What! is it afther conthradictin’ me you’d^ be? 
Don’t you see the “ porter ’s ” out, and you can’t go.’ 

‘ Well, ’tis Mat Meehan has it, sir ; and he ’s out this 
half-hour, sir ; I can’t stay in, sir ! ’ 

‘You want to be idling your time looking at the 
gintleman, Phelim.’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir.’ 

‘ Phelim, I know you of ouM— go to your sdte. I tdl 
you, Phelim, you were hom for the encouragement of 
the hemp manufacture, and, you ’ll die promoting it.’ 

In the meantime the master puts his head out of 
the door, his body stooped to a ‘half-bend’ — a phrase, 
and the exact curve which it forms, I leave for the 
present to your qwn sagacity — ^and surveys you until 
you pass. That is an Irish hedge school, and the 
personage who follows you with Ms eye a hedge ; 
schooln^ter. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Mary Russell Mitford, the painter of 
English rural life in its happiest and most genial 
aspects, was born in 1786 at Alresford, in Hamp- 
shire. Reminiscences of her early boarding-school 
days are scattered through her works, and she 
appears to have been always an enthusiastic reader. 
Her father, Dr Mitford, was at one time possessed 
.gf a considerable fortune — on pne occasion he won 


a lottery-prize of ;i^^20,ooo— but he squandered it 
in folly and extravagance, and was latterly sup- 
ported by the pen of his daughter. When very 
young, she published a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, and a metrical tale in the style of Scott, 
entitled Christine, the Maid of the South Seas, 
founded on the discovery of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, In 1823 was ^produced her effective and 
striking tragedy of Julian, dedicated to Mr 
Macready the' actor, * for the zeal with which he 
befriended the production of a stranger, for the 
judicious alterations which he suggested, and for 
the energy, the .pathos, and the skill with which 
he more than embodied its principal character.’ 
Next year Miss Mitford published the first volume 
of Our Village, Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery, to vmich four other volumes were subse- 
quently added, the fifth and last in 1832. ^ Every 
one,’ says a lively writer,^ ‘now knows Our 
Village, every one knows that the nooks and 
corners, the haunts and the copses so delightfully 
described in its pages, will be found in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Reading, and more 
especially around Three-Mile Cross, a cluster of 
cottages on the Basingstoke Road, in one of 
which our authoress resided for many years. 
But so little were the peculiar and original ex- 
cellence of her descriptions understood, in the 
first instance, that, after having gone the round of 
rejection through the more important periodicals, 
they at last saw the light in no worthier publica- 
tion than the Ladfs Magazine, But the series 
of rural pictures grew, and the venture of collect- 
ing them into a separate volume was tried. The 
public began to relish the style, so fresh, yet so 
finished — to enjoy the delicate humour and the 
simple pathos of the tales ; and the result was, 
that the popularity of these sketches outgrew that 
of the works of loftier order proceeding from the 
same pen; that young writers, English and 
American, began to imitate so artless and charm- 
ing a manner of narration ; and that an obscure 
Berkshire hamlet, by the magic of talent and 
kindly feeling, was converted into a place of 
resort 'and interest for not a few of the finest 
spirits of the age.’ Extending her observation 
from the country village to the market town. 
Miss Mitford published another interesting volume 
of descriptions, entitled Belford Regis (1835). She 
also gleaned froih the New World three volumes 
of Stories of American Life, by American Writers, 
of which she remarks : ‘ The scenes described and 
the personages introduced' are as various as the 
authors, extending in geographical space from 
Canada to Mexico, and including almost every , 
degree of civilisation, from the wild Indian, and 
the almost equally wild hunter of the forest and 
prairies, to the cultivated inhabitant of the city 
and plain.’ Besides her tragedies— which are 
little inferior to those of ‘Miss Baillie as intellec- 
tual productions, while one of them, Rienzi, has 
been highly successful on the stage — Miss Mit- 
ford contributed numerous tales to the annuals 
and magazines, shewing that her industry was 
equal to her talents. It is to her English tales, 
however, that she must chiefly trust her fame with 
posterity ; and there is so much truth and obser- 

* Mr Chorley-— Authors qf EnglajuL Henrv Fotw^ 
GILL Chorlev, a pleasing miscellaneous writer and musical critic, 
died February 15, xSya. 
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aptB^ to Hke, wHdi is certain to be repaid in Had « 
the veiy dogs knew Mm, and loved 'Mm, and would beat 
for liim almost as soon as for their master, ■ Even ' Mat 
the most ^cious of greyhounds, appreciated Ms talent 
and would as soon listen to Tom sohoin^ as to old 
! giving tongue. . ' ■ , r 

nook between them and 
me hill, rose the uncouth and shapeless cottage of Tom ■ 
Cordery. It is a scene which hangs upon the eye and 
the memory, striking, grand-^lmost sublime, andf above 
^. eminently foreign. No English painte 
Choose such a subject for an English landscape 
in a picture, would take it for English. It m 

for one o( those f , 

Salvator Ecsa. ’’ 

thoror^hly national and characteristic ; a low, 
hovel, the door of which was fastened with 


vation, as. well as beauty, in these rural delinea- 
tions, that we' cannot conceive their ^ ever being 

In them 


considered obsolete or uninteresting. 

she has treasured not only the results of long and 
familiar observation, but the feelings and con- 
ceptions of a truly poetical mind. She is a prose 
Cowper, without his gloom or bitterness. In 
1838, Miss Mitibrd’s name was added to the 
pension-list— a well-earned tribute to one whose 
genius had been devoted to the honour and 
embellishment of her country. Though suffer- 
ing almost constantly for many years from de- 
bility or acute pain, she continued her literary 
pursuits. In 1852, she published RecoUections of 

Literary Life^ three volumes— -a work consisting 
chiefly of extracts— and in 1854, Aikerston, and 
oiJwr TaleSy thr^ volumes ; as also a collected 
edition of her Dramatic Works, She died in 
January 1855, Her Life^ by ^Estrange, appeared 
in 1 869 ; and her I^tiersy edited by Chorley, in 1S72. 

tTom Cordery^ the Poacher, 

This human oak grew on the wild North-of-Hamp- 
shire countiy : a countiy of heath, and MH, and forest 
partly reclaimed, inclosed, and planted by some of the 
grater proprietors, but for the most part uncultivated 
and uncivilised, a proper refuge for wild animals of every 
^aes. Of these the most notable was my friend Tom 
Cordery, who presented in his own person no imfit 
emblem of the district in wMch he lived— the gentlest 
of ^vages, the wildest of civilised men. He was bv 
J^t-catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker; a 


Englishlaadscape no one, 
, . It might pass 

semes wMch have furnished models to 
Toms cottage was, however, ■ very 
' ruino 4 

I attention to security, that contrast^* stmngely 
! ^ttered thatch of the roof and the half-broken^rindom 
JNo prden, no pigsty, no pens for geese, none of the 
usual signs of cottage habitation; yet the house wte 

; covered with nondescript dwellings, and the verv 

walls were amrnate with their extraordinary tenants— 
pheasmts, partridges, rabbits, tame wild-ducks, half* 
t^e hares, and. their enemies by nature and education 
ferrets, terriers, and mongrels, of whom his retinue 
consisted. Grmt ingenuity had been evinced in keeping 
separate these jarring elements ; and by dint of hut&S 
cages, fences, kennels, and half-a-dozen little hurdled 
mclosures, re^mbling the sort of courts which cMldren 
are apt to build round their card-houses, peace was in 

however, of fear or of anger, as their several instincts 
TCre aroused, gave token tlmt it was but a forced and 

the clamour was pro- 
the remar k able tenderness for animals 
, wMch is so often found in th«se 
MAirt . « ^ i-i. seems to be their destruction in the 
neia, am me one long, straggling, unceiled. bam-Hlr^ 

■ room, wtach served for kitchen, bed-chamber, and 
^ and quadrupeds of all 1rin.tT 

- ^oi^~;tbe sic^ the delicate, the newly caught, 
^ menagerie sat Tm’s 

^e-^or he was mamed, though without a fainay— 
to a woman lame of a leg, as he himself was 
^ns an now try^ to quiet her noisy inmat^ 

™ ^ friend, the keeper. 

wouH have continued to wink at this den of live 
none c^ say : the roof feirly fell in during the deep 
r ‘ killing, as poor Tom oferv^, two 

M fine htt^ctf rabbits as ever were kittened. Remotdy. 

I haw no doubt to he himself feU a sacrifice to thS 

, r- — The overseer, to whom he apnlied tn 

a^aer roof, and removed him and 
his wi% as an eqiecial fevour, to a tidy, snug, comfort- 
„ tw. workhouS ! From 


in whia he lived~the gentlest 

triad of trades wifich he lud substihto 
profession of poaching, which he followed in his youncer 

nnrivalled talent and success, and v^ wh^MW,CS^ 
j^uteffly, have pi^ed till his d^ had not tS fi^; and ft 

burrtiagpf an overload^ gun nnlnciilydiot off his left i I "■ 

nmd. As it was, he still contrived to mingle a little of ■' 

^ old itowful pc^toon wia his honlit 
was a ^erenre of h^ aufoority amongst tte y^g the Iyii«--- 
aspnant^ an adviser of undoubted honour and secrecy ‘ *'* 

^pected, and more than suspected, as being one ‘ who 
though he played no more, overlooked the cards.’ 

^ icept to TOdwari of the law, and indeed contrived to 
be on sodi terms of social and even friendly 

with toe guaidians of toe game on M (ifontoSi, as 

may 1* said to pre^ hetweoi reputed thieves and the 
my^d ons (rf justice m toe neighbourhood of Bow 

Neva did any human beiig: look more like to sort 
of spoitaijan commonly called a poacher. He r— - 

could out-tire him. He had a bold undaunted bom poor Tom visibly altered. Helost Ms Mlaritv 

and an evident strength Sd ^ ® ^ “ Ml 

You might see, by looking atSm, to he did not know complete change of haHtSi a 

what fear meant In^ youth iThad f^„^ vnld to toe tame. §o labour^ 

battles than any man in theforest He was m if bom before, finding 

witoom nerves, totally insensible to toe recoils a^^ 5"‘ 

of hntnamty. I have known him take ud a hmr. quiet of his old 

adto, cut off its head, and then depoat^ li^^ ^ ; complained of children 

wnthMg body in Ms brimless hat and walk othm bad company ; and looked down on his neigh- 

ieg^wreatoing aboS^lSid, ae^to .‘I® f ^tb which aS 

tflltoespoS^edaywaso^aS^he^rfftt ^ Most otol 

to seenm the fet -V^lto all to iron ^®®“®® ^^t and «£, 

nature^ he was of a most jnUd and gei^dLie^nr at the warmth and diyness of his apaitment 

had a fine pladdity of countenance, a quick Mm k di^ to foretell to it would kffl him, and^uredly 
m homing with good-humour. His fece’was ^ tot™ h.Tirid" W"® *’'®^ ^^® out 
burnt mto one general pale vennilion hm that ^^^^bed under that broken loof. 

spread all Ms features;'^ Ms Ve^ ^ ^ smS i ^^^Tom^ 

toa poor lorn I wanath, and snugness, and comftart 

Ei^body liked Tom Cordery. He had hiWif „ ^ «*%. ww the death of 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 

Thomas Love Peacock (1788-1866) was born 
at Weymouth, the son of a London merchant He 
was an accomplished classical scholar, though 
self-taught from the age of thirteen. He was long 
connected with the East India Company, and in 
1816 came to be Chief Examiner of Indian corre- 
spondence, as successor to James Mill, the historian. 
On Peacockfs retirement in 1856, John Stuart Mill 
took his place. Peacock was the author of some 
lively, natural, arid descriptive novels, with little 
plot or story, but containing witty and sarcastic 
dialogues, with copies of verses above mediocrity, 
and sketches of eccentric character. HeadlohgHall 
was produced in 1816 ; Nightmare Ahhey in 1818 ; 
Maid Marian in 1822 ; Misfortunes of Elphin in 
1829; Crotchet Castle in 1831 ,* and Gryll Grange 
in i860 — ^the last, though written when its author 
was. seventy-two, is as full of humour and clever 
dialogue as his earlier tales. Besides these works 
of fiction, Peacock wrote several poetical satires 
and other poems, and contributed to Fraset^s 
Magazine Memoirs of Shelley, with whom he 
was on terms of. close intimacy. Conjointly with 
Byron, he was named as Shelley’s executor, with 
a legacy of ;^iooo. To Peacock we owe a clear 
and authentic account of the most interesting 
passages of Shelley’s life and domestic history. In 
1875 the collected works of Peacock were pub- 
lished in three volumes, with a Preface by Lord 
Houghton, and a biographical notice by Peacock’s 
granddaughter, Edith NicoUs. 

Fredooter Life in the Forest-^From ^ Maid Marian^ 

The baron, with some of Ms retainers, and all the 
foresters, halted" at daybreak in Sherwood Forest The 
foresters quickly erected tents, and prepared an abundant 
breakfast of venison and ale. 

‘Now, Lord Fitzwater,’ said the cMef forester, 
‘recognise your son-in-law that was to have been, in the 
outlaw Robin Hood.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the baron, ‘I have recognised you long 
' ^ago.’ 

‘ And recognise your young friend Gamwell,’ said the 
second, ‘ in the outlaw Scarlet’ 

‘And Little John, the page,’ said the tMrd, ‘in Little 
John the outlaw.’ 

‘ And Father Michael of Rubygill Abbey,’ said the 
fiiar, ‘in Friar Tuck of Sherwood Forest Truly I 
have a chapd here hard by in the shape of a hollow teee, 
where I put up my prayers for travellers, and, Little 
John holds the ]piate at the door, for good praying 
deserves good paying,’ 

* I am in fine company,’ said the baron. 

‘In the very best of company,’ said the fiiar ; ‘ in the 
high court of Nature, and in the midst of her own 
nobility. Is it not so ? This goodly grove is our palace ; 
the oak ai^d the beech are its colonnade and its canopy ; 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, are its everlasting | 
lamps ; the grass, and the daisy, and the primrose, and ; 
the violet, are its many-coloured floor of green, wMte, : 
yellow, and blue ; the Mayflow^, and the woodbine, I 
and the eglantine, and the ivy, ate its decorations, its 
anH its tapcstry ; the lark,^and the thrui^ and 
the linnet, and the nightingale; are itsninhired minstrels 
and musicians. Robin Hood is king of the forest both 
by dignity of birth and by virtue of Ms standing aimy, to 
say nothing of the firee choice of Ms pwple, wMch be 
Wag indeed ; but I pass it by as an iUegitiinate' basis of 
power. He holds his dominion over & forest, and its 
multitude of dtizen4eer^ and its swinish multi- 


tude or peasantry of wild boars, by right of conquest 
and force of arms. He levies contributions among them 
by the free consent of his archers, their virtual represent- 
atives. If they should find a voice to complain that we 
are “tyrants and usurpers, to kill and cook them up in 
their assigned and native dwelling-place,” we should 
most convincingly admonish them, with point of arrow, 
that they have nothing to do with our laws but to obey 
them. Is it not written that the fat ribs of the herd 
shall be fed^ upon by the mighty in the land ? And. have 
not they, withal, my blessing? — ^my orthodox, canonical, 
and archiepiscopal blessing ? Po I not give thanks for 
them when they are well roasted and smoking under my 
nose ? What title had William of Normandy to England 
that Robin of Locksley has not to merry Sherwood? 
William fought for his claim. So does Robin. Witb 
whom both? With any that would or wiE dispute it. 
William raised contributions. So does Robin. From 
whom both ? From all that they could or can make pay 
them. Why did any pay them to William? Why do 
any pay them to Robin ? For the same reason to both 
—because they could not or cannot help it. They differ, 
indeed, in tMs, that William took from the poor and 
gaye to the and Robin takes from the rich and 
gives to the poor ; and therein is Robin illegitimate, 

; though in all else he is true prince. Scarlet arid John, 

: are they not peers of the forest? — fiords temporal of 
; Sherwood? And am not I lord spiritual? Am I not 
: archbishop ? Am I not Pope ? Do I not consecrate 
their banner and absolve their sins ? Are not they State, 
and am not I Church ? Are not they State monarcMc^ 
and am not I Church militant ? Do I not excommuni- 
i cate our enemies firom venison and brawn, ^d, by’r' 
Lady ! when need calls, beat them down under my feet ? 

! The State levies tax, and the Church levies tithe. Even 
so do we. Mass I — ^we take all at once. What then? 
It is tax by redemption, and tithe by commutation. 
Your William and Richard can cut and come again, but; 
our Robin deals with slippery subjects that come not 
twice to Ms exchequer. Wbat need we, then, to 
constitute a court, except a fool and a laureate? For 
I the fool, Ms only use is to make false knaves merry by 
art, and we are true men, and are meny by nature. 
For the laureate^ Ms only office is to find virtues in those 
who have none, and to drink sack for his pains. We 
: have quite virtue enough to need him not, and can drink 
I our sack for ourselves.’ 

‘Well preached, friar,’ said Robin 'Hood; ‘yet there 
is one thing wanting to constitute a court, and that is a 
■queen. — And now, lovely Matilda, look round upon 
these silvan shades, where we so often have roused the 
stag from Ms ferny covert. The rising sun smiles upon 
us through the stems of that beechen knolL Shall I 
take your hand, Matilda, in the presence, of this my 
court? Shall I crown you with our wildwood coronal, 
and hail you Queen of the Forest? Will you be the 
Queen Matilda of your own true King Robin ?’ 

Matilda smiled assent 

‘Not Matilda,’ said the ftiar : ‘ the rules of our holy 
alliance require new birth. We have excepted in &vour 
of Little John, because he is Great John, and Ms name, 
is a misnomer. I sprinkle not thy forehead with water, 
but Ihy lips with wine, and baptise thee Makian.’ 

Winter Scenery : Waterfalls in Frost, 

From Letter written in Wales, 

I wish I could find language sufficiently powerfol to 
convey to you an idea of the subKme magniScence qjf 
waterfalls in the frost, when the old, overhanging oak& 
are spangled with icicles ; the rocks ^eeted with frp2ea 
foam, formed by the flying spray; and the wato tl^t 
oozes from their sides congealed into innumerable 
of crystaL Every season has its dbarms. The pictur- 
esque tourists — those birds of summer'--sce not naif the 
beauties of nature. 
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Mr Mac^Bm^mjdale, 1 should take it to he a 
description of the Queeu of Bambo. 

TJk Mm I)r Yet thus one of our most 

popular poets describes Cleopatra, and one of our most 
popular artists has illustrated the description by a 
portrait of a hideous grinning Ethiop ! Moore led the 
way to this perversion by demonstrating that the Egyp- 
tian women must have been beautiful because they were 
* the countrywomen of Cleopatra/ Here we have a sort 
of counter-demonstration that Cleopatra must have been 
a fright because she was the countrywoman of the Egyp- 
tians- But Cleopatra- was a Greek, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of Foritus. The Ptolemies 


■Trtdk ^ ifaiure essmHai in PoHry^ 

From GryU Grange* 

Miss lim Few may perceive an inaccuracy, but to 
those who do, it causes a great diminution, if not a 
total destruction, of pleasure in perusal. Shakspeare 
never makes a flower blossom out of season I Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey are true to nature in 
this and in all other respects, even in their wildest 
imaginings. 

TJte Mm Dr Ofimmn* Yet here is a combination, by 
one of our greatest poets, of flowers that never blossom 
in the same season : 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the wclI-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery, wears ; 


and the ivy. 

Miss Ilex* Very beautiful, if not true to English 
seasons ; but Milton might have thought himself justi- 
fled in making this combination in Arcadia. Generally, 
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Arcadia. Generally, 
^ . -o-ce that is in itself, a 

beauty. For instance, in his address’ to the nightin- 
gale: 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even song, 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

The song of the nightingale ceases about the time that 
the grass is mown. 

Dhe Mm Dr OpiMum* The old Greek ^ poetry is 


in aeptn ot research and critical investigation, 
the historical works of this period are honourable 
to our literature. Access has been readily obtained 
to all public documents, and private collections 
have been thrown open with a spirit of enlightened 
liberality. Certain departments of history— as the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and the progress generally 
of the English constitution — ^have also 'been culti- 
vated with superior learning and diligence. The 
great \vorks of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
still niaintain their literary pre-eminence, but the 
historic^ value of the first two has been materi- 

in/ormatioa ' ’ ' 


IThe Mm Dr Opintan* The old Greek ^ poetry 
always true to nature, and will bear any degree 
critical analysis, I must say I take no pleasure in 
poetry that will not. 

Mr MacDorrorwdale. No poet is truer to nature than 
Bums, and no one less so than Moore. His imagery is 
almost alway^ false. Here is a 
and very taking at first sight : 

The night-dew of heaven, though in silence it weeps. 

Shall bnghten with verdure the sod where he sleeps : 

And the tew that we shed, though in secret it roils. 

Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 

But it will not bear analysis. The dew is the cause of 
the verdure, but the tear is not the cause of the memory : 
the memory is the cause of the tear. ^ 

TTke Mev* Dr Opifnuin* There are inaccuracies more 
offensive to me than even false imagery. Here is one 
in a song which I have often heard with displeasure 
A young man goes up a mountain, and as he goes 
Mgher and higher, he repeats Excelsior! but excelsior 
is only taller in the comparison of things on a common 
W not higher as a detached object in the air. Jack’s , 
bean-s^k was exedster the higher it grew, but Jack 1 law, but abandoned 

himself was no more at the top than he h^ ^ t . ^ . 

at the bottom. 

Mr Mac-^Sof'rowdale, I am afraid, doctor, if you look 
for profound knowledge in popular poetry, you will 
oft«i be disappointed. 


ally aimimshed by subsequent inquiry and new 

highly applauded sta^ I 

WILLIAM MITFORB. 

The most elaborate and comprehensive work 
is The History of Greece 

The first volume of Mr Mit- 
! before the public in 1784, a 
_ * _ :d in 1790, and a third in 

^ however, till 1810 that the woyk 

- ■ 1 . Mr Mitford, descended from 

ancient family in Northumberland, was born 
in London on the loth of February 1744, and was 
educated first at Cheam School, Surrey, and after- 
wards at Queenjs College, Oxford. He studied the 
, ^ ’ - - -I it on obtaining a commis- 

sen 1 Sion m the South Hampshire Militia, of which 
rcgiment he was afterwards lieutenant-colonel. 
In 1761,^ he succeeded to the family estate in 

^ ^ Hampshire, and was ^ thus enabled to pursue 

The Rev* Opimian* I do not look for profound classical and historical studies to which 

knowledge; but 1 do expect that poets should under- ardently devoted. His first publication 

^and what they talk of. Bums was not a scholar, but Harmony of Lanma<re^ in- 

he^was always m^ter of his subject. All the scholar- finndfally to illustrate that of the Enr- 

produced Tam <f lish Lmguap, 1774, which afterwards reacheda 
^nt^, hut m the whole of that poem there is not a second edition. While in the militia he niih 

ines im^representr of the Mihtia of the Kingdom, 

Itraingsaw.throarfonaflo^rise, Subject seems to have enm-ossed . 

One Sitting: on a ermsoa scarf imrollcd— ..4- x. mucil 01 BIS 

A queen wish swarthy cheeks and bold aiceniion, lor at a subsequent Period of bi<; lif#» 


we have here to notice .. — 

from the Earliest Periody by WILLIAM MiTFORD* 
Esq. (1744-1827). .. ,.. 7 

ford’s OTstory came I 
second was published 
1797 * T 
was completed. 

an j ’ ^ 

in London on the loth of February and 
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WILLIAM MITFOR0* 


mucli fervour, and recominended a salutary jeal- conquest suffered from a foreign enemy, and of four 
ousy relative to a standing army in this country, revolutions in the civil government of the country, had 
He was nevertheless a general supporter of nearly three years had followed of that quiet 

ministers, and held the government appointment ''^hich the revolution under Thrasybulus produced, and 
of Verdurer of the New Forest Mr Mitford act of amnesty should have confirmed, when a 
was twice elected member of parliament for the ^,3med Melitus went to the king-archon, and 

borough of Beer-Alston, in Devonshire, and after- mformatira against 

ward«; for New Romnev in Kent The ///V/inz and bound himself to prosecute. The infer- 

w^as tor wew Komney,m J^ent. liie Jizs^ory ^nation ran thus? ^Melitus, son of Melitus, of the 

^ Greece has mssed through seveM editums. borough of Pitthos, declares these upon oath against 
Byron says of Mr Mitford as an historian ; His Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopeces 
great pleasure consists m praising tyrants, abus- Socrates is guilty of reviling the gods whom the city 
ing Plutarch, spelling oddly, and writing quaintly ; acknowledges, and of preaching other new gods ; more- 
and what is strange, after all, Ms is the best over, he is guilty of corrupting' the youth. Penally, 
modem History of Greece in any language, and death.’ 

he is perhaps the best of 'all modern historians ^Xenophon begi^ his Memorials of his revered master 
whatsoever. Having named his sins,^ adds the declaring his wonder how the Athenians could 
noble poet, ^it is but fair to state his virtues— persuaded to condemn to death a man of 

learning, labour, research, wrath, and partiality. . I uncommonly clear innocence and exalted worth, 

call the latter virtues in a writer, because they Mj^ough Tor 

Xcnophon, has nevertheless, I think, given the 
make him write m earnest. The earnestness of solution. ‘Socrates,’ he says, 'disliked the Athenian 
Mr^ Mitford is too often directed against what constitution; for he saw that democracy is tyrannical, 
he terms the inherent weakness and the indelible and abounds with all the evils of absolute monarchy,’ 
barbarism of democratical government.’ He was But though the poHtical circumstances of the times 
a warm admirer of the English constitution and made it necessary for contemporary writers to speak 
of the monarchical form of government, and this with caution, yet both Xenophon and Plato have 
Mas led him to be unjust to the Athenian people, declared enough to shew that the assertion of JElian 
whom he on one occasion terms T the sovereign founded; and further proof, were it wanted, 

beggars of Athens.’ His fidelity as a reporter of derived from another early writer, nearly con- 

facts has also been questioned. ‘He contracts ^djieeply versed in the politics of his age, 

the strongest individual partialities, and accori the orator iEschmes. Indeed, though not stated in the 
ing- as these lead, he is ^edukms nr Tnicitrnqtfiil ^tidictment, yet it was urged against Socrates by his 
L prosecutors before the court, that he was disaffected 

he exage,erates or he qualifies he exp^ds or to the democracy ; and in proof, they affirmed it to be 
he cuts down the documents on whuA he^ has notorious that he had ridiculed what the Athenian 
to proceed. With regard to the bright side of constitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy 
almost every king whom he has to describe, Mr by lot. ‘Thus,’ they said, ‘he taught his numerous 
Mitford is more than credulous ; for a credulous followers, youths of the principal families of the dty, 
man believes all that he is told : Mr Mitford to despise the established government, and tobeturbu- 
believes more than he is told. With regard to the leiit and seditious ; and his success had been seen 
dark side of the same individuals, his habits of conduct of two of the most eminent, Alcibiades 

estimating evidence are precisely in the opposite Even ^ the best things he converted to 

extreme. In treating of the democracies or of lUpurjposes: from the most esteemed poets, and 

Is SS; il .1. *' ”l S«c»«., It .ppm, India, w« IX* intllnrftc do.? 

that Mr Mitford over-coloured the evils of popular ^ig disapprobation of the Athenian constitution. His 
goy^nment ; but there is so much acuteness and defence itself, as it is reported by Plato, contains matter 
spirit m his political disquisitions, and his narra- on which to found an accusation against him of dis- 
tive, of events is so animated, full, and distinct, affection to the sovereignty of the people, such as, under 
that he is always read with pleasure. B^is quali- the jealous tyranny of the Athenian democracy, would 
fications were great, and his very defects con- sometimes subject a man to the penalties of high treason, 
stitute a sort of individuality that is not without ‘You well know,’ he says, ‘Athenians, that had I 
its attraction in so long a History. A more demo- engaged in pubUc busmess, I should long ago have 


cratiebut also more comprehensive view of Gre- perished without procuring any advantage either to 

dan history was afterwards taken by Mr Grote. 

' v' no peculiarity of your democracy, or of your national 

character ; but wherever the people is sovereign, no man 

Condemnation and Death of Socrates. honestly to oppo^ mjusUc^Mttent 

and extravagant mjusfacer-can avoid destruction. 

We are not informed when Socrates first became Without this proof, indeed, we might reasonably 
distinguished as a Sophist; for, in that description of believe, that though Socrates was a good and faithful 
men he was in his own day reckoned. When the wit subject of the Athenian government, and would pro- 
of Aristophanes was directed against him in* the theatre, mote no sedition, no political violence, yet he could not 
he was already among the most eminent, but his like the Athenian constitution. He wished for whole- 
eminence seems to have been then recent. It was about some changes by gentle means ; and it seems even 
the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war, tq have been- a principal object of the labours to which 
when he was six or seven and forty years of age, that, he dedicated himself, to infuse principles into the 
after the manner of the old comedy, he was offered to rising generation that might bring about the desirable 
public derision upon the stage by his own name, as change insensibly. 

one of the persons of the drama, in the comedy of Melitus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, 
Aristophanes called The Clouds, which is yet extant. was, as Plato informs us, noway a man of any great 
Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since consideration. His legal description gives some proba- 
pie first representation of The Clouds ; the storms of bility to the conjecture, that his father was one of the . 

commissioners sent To Lac^aemon fiom tfie modemte 
* Wesimimter Review fotxZs^ who opposed the ten successors of the thirty 
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tyrants, wMle TlirasyMES lield Hraeiis, and Pausanias 
Til-as encamped Wore Athens. He was. a poet, and 
stood forwaid as in a ammon cause of the poets, who 
esteemai the doctrine of Socrates injurious to their 
interest. Unsupported, his accusation would have been 
litde formidable; but he seems to have been a mere 
instrument in the business. He was soon joined by 
Lycon, c«e of the most powerful speakers of Ms time. 
Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetoricians, who, 
as well as the poets, thought their interest injured by 
the moral philosopher’s doctrine, I know not that on 
any ether occasion in . Gredan history we have any 
account of this kind of party-interest operating; but 
from drcmnstances nearly analogous in oar own country 
— ii we substitute for poets the clergy, and for rheto- 
ricians the lawyers— -we may gather what might be the 
party-spirit, and what the weight of influence of the 
rhetoridans and poets in Athens. With Lycon, Anytus, 
a man scarcely second to any in the commonwealth 
in rank and general estimation, who had held high 
command with reputation in me Peloponnesian war, 
and had been the principal associate of Thrasybulus in 1 
the war against the thirty, and the restoration of the 
democracy, declared Mmself a supporter of the prosecu- 
tion, NotMng in the accusation could, by any known 
law of Athens, affect the life of the accost. In Eng- 
land, no man would be put upon trial on so vague u 
charge— no grand joiy would listen to it But in 
Athens, if the party was strong enough, it signified 
little what was the law. When Lycon and Anytus 
came forward, Socrates saw that his condemnation was 
already dedded. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the turn of 
his thoughts for many years, he had so prepared himself • 
for all events, that, far from alarmed at the probability 
•of his condemnation, he rather rejoiced at it, as at Ms 
age a fortunate occurrence. He was persuaded of the 
souVs immortality, and of the superintending providence 
of m all-good Deity, whose favour he had always been 
assiduously endeavouring to deserve. Men fear death, 
he said, as if unquestionably the greatest evil, and yet 
no man knows that it may not be the greatest good. 
If, indeed, great joys were in prospect, he might, and 
his friends for him, with somewhat more reason, i^et 
the event j but at his years, and with his scanty fortune 
— ^though he was happy enough at seventy still to pre- 
serve both body and mind in vigour — yet even Ms 
present gratifications must necessarily soon decay. To 
avoid, therefore, the evils of age, pain, sickness, decay 
of sight, decay of hearing; perhaps decay of understand- 
ing, by the ^easiest of deaths (for such the Athenian 
mode of execution — by a draught of hemlock — ^was 
reputed), dbeered with the company of surrounding 
‘friends, could not be otherwise than a blessing. 

Xenophon says that, by condescending to a little 
supplication, Socrates inight easily have obtained his 
acquittal No admomtion or entreaty of Ms friends, 
however, could persuade Mm to such an unworfriiness. 
On the contrary, when put upon Ms defence, he told the 
people that he did not plead for his own sake, but for 
theirs, wiriiing them to avoid the guilt of an unjust con- 
demnation. It was usual for accused persons to bewail 
their apprdbended lot, with tears to supplicate favour, 
by exMbiting thrir children upon the bema, to 
endeav^ to exdte pity. He thought it, he sai^ more 
r^ectful to the court, as well as more becoming him- 
self, to omit all this ; however aware that their senti- 
ments were likely so far to differ from Ms, tto judgment 
would be given in anger for it. 

Con^mnation pronounced wrought no change upon 
Jmn. He again addressed the court, declared Ms inno- 
c^ce of the matters laid against Mm, and observed 
tImL even if every charge had been completely proved. 


the greater good, God only knows.’ 


It was , usual at Athens for execution very soon to 
follow condemnation— commonly on the morrow ; but 
it happened : that ' the condemnation ' of Soemtes took 
place on the eve of the , day appointed for the sacred 
ceremony of crowning the galley wMcb carried 'the 
annual .offerings to the gods worshipped' at ^Delos, and 
immemorial tradition ' forbade all executions till the 
sacred vessel’s return,' Thus, the death of Socrates was 
respited thirty days, wMIe Ms friends had free access to 
Mm in the prison. During all that time he admirably 
supported his constancy. Means were concerted for , 
Ms escape ; the jailer was bribed, a vessel prepared, * 
and a secure retreat in Thessaly provided. No argu-' 
ments, no prayers, could persuade him to use the oppor- 
tunity. He had always taught the duty of obedience to 
the laws, and he would not furnish an example , of 
breach of it To no purpose it was urged that he had ' 
been unjustly condemned— he had always held that 
wrong did not justify wrong. He waited with'' perfect ■' 
composuie the return of the sacred vessel, reasoned oh 
the immortality of the soul, the advantage of virtue, 
the happiness derived from having made it through life 
his pursuit, and with Ms friends about Mm, took the 
fatal cup and died. 

Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have related 
the death of Socrates, seem to have held themselves 
bound to vie with those who preceded them in giving 
pathos to the sto:^. The purpose here has l^en rather 
to render it intelligible— to shew its connection with the 
political Msto^ of Athens— to derive from it illustration 
r of the political history. The magnanimity of Socrates, 
the principal efficient of the pathos, surely deserves ad- 
miration ; yet it is not that in which he has most out- 
'shone other men. The circumstances of Lord Russell’s 
fate were far more trying. Socrates, we may reasonably 
I suppose, would have borne Lord Russell’s trial ; but 
with Bishop Burnet for his eulogist, instead of Plato and 
Xenophon, he would not have had his present splendid 
fame. The singular merit of Socrates lay in the purity 
and the usefulness of Ms manners and conversation ; the 
cle^ess with which he saw, and the steadiness .with 
wMch he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, all 
moral duties ; the disinterestedness and the zeM with 
which he devoted himself to the benefit of others ; and 
the enlaiged and warm benevolence, whence Ms supreme 
and almost only pleasure seems to have consisted in 
doing g<^. The purity of Christian morality, little 
enough, indeed, seen in practice, nevertheless is become 
so familiar in theory, that it passes almost for obvious, 
and even congenial to the human mind. Those only 
will justly estimate the merit of that near approach to it 
which Socrates made, who wUl take the pains to gather 

as they may from the writings of his contemporaries 
and predecessors— how little conception was entertained 
of it before his time ; how dull to a just moral sense the 
human mind has really been : how slow the progress in 
the investigation of moral duties, even where not only 
great pains have been taken, but the greatest abilities 
zealoply employed ; and when discovered, how diffi- 
cult it has been to establish them by proofs beyond 
controversy, or proofs even that should be generally 
admitted by the reason of men. It is through the li<yht 
wMch Socrates diffused by Ms doctrine, enforced by his 
practice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine 
and the practice exhibited to highest advantage in the 
incompam-ble writings of disciples such as Xenophon 
and Plato, that Ms life forms an era in the Mstory of 
Athens and of man. ^ 

DR JpHISr GILLIES— SHARON TURNER— WILLIAM 
COXE — GEORGE CHALMERS — C. J, FOX. 

While the first volume of Mitford’s History was 
before the public^ and experiencing that degree 
of favour which induced the author to continue 
his work, Dr John Gillies <1747-1836), who 
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succeeded Rotertson as Historiograplier to His' 
Majesty ' for Scotiaud, puMished: The History of , 
Ancient Greece^ its Colonies and Conquests^ two 
volumes, . quarto, 1 786. The monarchical spirit of 
the new historian was, scarcely less decided than 
that , of Mr Mitford, though expressed with less 
zeal and idiomatic plainness. .^The history of 
Greece/' sayS' Dr Gillies, ^ exposes the ■ dangerous 
turbulence of democracy, and arraigns the des- 
potism, of tyrants.,' By describing the incurable 
evils inherent in every, republican policy, it evinces' 
the inestimable benefits resulting to liberty itself 
from the lawful dominion of hereditary 'kings, and 
the steady operation of well-regulated monarchy.*' 
The History of Dr Gillies was executed, with con- 
siderable ability and care ; a sixth edition of the 
work (I^ondon, 1820, four volumes, 8vo) was 
published, and it may still be consulted with 
advantage. Dr Gillies also wrote a View of the 
Reign ^ Frederick JL of Prussia^ a History of 
the World from the Reign of Alexander to 
Augustus ( 1 807-^10), a translation of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (iS2$% 8 lc. 

In X799, Mr Sharon Turner, a London 
solicitor, commenced the publication of a series of 
works on English history. The first was a 
History of the Anglo-Saxons (1799-1805); the 
second, History of England during the Middle 
Ages (1814-15). In subsequent publications he 
continued the series to the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth ; the whole being comprised in twelve 
volumes, and containing much new and inter- 
esting information on the government, laws, liter- 
ature, and manners, as well as on the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the country. From an 
ambitious attempt to rival Gibbon in loftiness of 
style and diction, Mr Turner has disfigured his 
History by a pomp of expression and involved 
intricacy of style, that often border on the ludi- 
crous, and mar the effect of his narrative. This 
defect is more conspicuous in his latter volumes. 
The early part of his History, devoted to the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the labour, as he informs us, 
of sixteen years, is by far the most valuable. 
Mr Turner also published a Sacred Histo^ of the 
World, in two volumes. So late as 1845, Mr 
Turner published an historical poem, Rickard IIL 
He latterly enjoyed a pension of £200 per annum, 
and died at his residence in London, February 13, 
1847, aged seventy-nine. 

History has been largely indebted to the per- 
severing labours of the Rev. William Coxe, 
Archdeacon of Wilts (1747-1 828). In the capacity 
of tutor to young noblemen, Mr Coxe travelled 
over various countries, and published Travels in 
Switzerland (1778-1801), and Travels in Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark (1778-84). Settling 
at home, and obtaining church preferment, he 
entered on those historical works, derived from 
family papers and other authentic sources, which 
form his most valuable publications. In 1798 
appeared his Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole; in 1802, Memoirs 
of Lord Walpole; in 1807, History of the House 
of Austria; in 1813, Memoirs cf the Kings of 
Spain of the House of Bourbon; in 1816-19, 
Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough; in 1821, 
Correspondence of the Duke of Shrewsbury ; and 
in 1829, Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, 
The last was a posthumous publication. The 
Memoirs of Walpole and Marlborough are valu- 


able works, containing letters, private, official, and 
diplomatic, with other details drawn from manu- 
script collections. As a biographer, Coxe was apt 
to fan into the common error of magnifying the 
merits and sinking the defects of his hero ; but 
the service he rendered to history by the collec- 
tion of such a mass of materials can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Resembling Turner and Coxe in the vastness 
of his undertakings, but inferior as a writer, was 
George Chalmers (1742-1825), a native of 
Fochabers, county of Elgin, and originally a 
barrister in one of the American colonies before 
their disjunction from Britain. His first composi- 
tion, A History of the United Colonies, from their 
Settlement till the Peace ofijS^, appeared in 1780; 
and from time to time he gave to the world many 
works connected with history, politics, and liter- 
ature, Among these was a Life of Sir David 
Lyndsay, with an edition of his works ; z. Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from the State Papers, &c. 
In 1^7, he commenced the publication of his 
Caledonia^ of which three large volumes had 
appeared, when his death precluded the hope of 
its being completed. It contains a laborious anti- 
quarian detail of the earlier periods of Scottish 
history, with minute topographical and his- 
torical accounts of the various provinces of the 
country. 

CHARLES James Fox(i749-i8o6), the celebrated 
statesman and orator, during his intervals of 
relaxation from public life, among other literary 
studies and occupations, commenced a Histoiy of 
the Reign of King James IL, intending to continue 
it to the settlement at the Revolution of 1688. An 
Introductory Chapter, giving a rapid view of our 
constitutional history from the time of Henry 
VIL, he completed. He wrote also some chapters 
of his History ; but at the time of his death he 
had made but little progress in his work. Public 
affairs, and a strong partiality and attachment to 
the study of the classics, and to works of imagina- 
tion and poetry, were constantly drawing him off 
from historical researches ; added to which, he 
was fastidiously scrupulous as to all the niceties 
of language, and wished to form his plan exclu- 
sively on the model of ancient writers, without 
note, digression, or dissertation. ‘ He once assured 
me/ says his nephew, Lord Holland, ‘that he 
would admit no word into his book for which he 
had not the authority of Dryden.' We need not 
therefore wonder that Mr Fqx died before complet- 
ing his History. Such minute attention to style, 
joined to equal regard for facts and circumstances, 
must have weighed down any writer even of active 
habits and uninterrupted application. In 180S, 
the unfinished composition was given to the world 
by Lord Holland, under the title of A History of 
the Early Part of the Reign of James IL, with an 
Introductory Chapter, An Appendix of original 
papers was also added. The History is plainly 
written, without the slightest approach to pedantry 
or pretence ; but the style of the great statesman, 
with all the care bestowed upon it, is far from 
being perfect It wants force and vivacity, as if, 
in the process of elaboration, the graphic clear- 
ness of narrative and distinct perception of events 
and characters necessary to the historian, had 
evaporated. The sentiments and principles of the 
author are, however, worthy of his liberal and 
capacious mind. 
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neglect literature, tliough he wanted resolution for 
continuous and severe study. The charms of 
society, the interruptions of public business, and 
the debilitating effects of his residence in India, 
also co-operated with his constitutional indolence 
in preventing the realisation of the ambitious 
dreams of his youth. He contributed, however, 
various articles to the Edinburgh Review^ and 
wrote a masterly Dissertatim on the Progress of 
Ethical PMlosofhy for the Encyctopmdia Britatp- 
nica. He wrote three volumes of a compendious 
and popular History of England im Lardn^s 
Cabinet Cyclofmdia^ which, though deficient in the 
graces of narrative and style, contains some ad-* 
mirable views of constitutional history and anti- 
quarian research. His learning was abundant ; 
he wanted only method and elegance. He also 
contributed a short but valuable Life of Sir 
Thomas More — which sprung out of his researches 
into the reign of Henry VI I L, and was otherwise 
a subject congenial to his taste — to the same 
miscellany ; and he was engaged on a History 
of the Revolution <2/* 16B8, when his life was 
somewhat . suddenly terminated on the 3bth of 
May 1832. The portion of his History of the 
Revolution which he had written and corrected 
—amounting to about 350 pages — ^was published 
in 1834, with a continuation by some writer who 
was opposed to Sir James in many essential 
points. In the works of Mabkintosh we have 
only the fragments of a capacious mind ; but in 
all of them his^ learning, his candour, his strong 
love of truth, his justness of thinking and clear- 
ness in perceiving, and his genuine philanthropy, 
are conspicuous. It is to be regretted that he had 
no Boswell to record his conversation. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

As a philosophical historian, critic, and poli- 
tician, SIR James Mackintosh deserves honour- 
able mention. He was also one of the last of the 
Scottish metaphysicians, and one of the most 
brilliant conversers of his times — qualifications 
apparently very dissimilar. His candour, benevo- 
lence, and liberality gave a grace and dignity to 
his literary speculations and to his daily life. 
Mackintosh was a native of Inverness-shire, and 
was born at Aldourie-house, on the banks of Loch 
Ness, October 24, 1765. His father was a brave 
Highland officer, who possessed a small estate, 
called Kylachy, in his native county, which Sir 
James afterwards sold for ;^9000. From his earliest 
days James Mackintosh had a passion.for books ; 
and though all his relatives were Jacobites, he was 
a staunch Whig. After studying at- Aberdeen — 
where he had as a college-companion and friend 
the pious and eloquent Robert Hall — Mackintosh 
went to Edinburgh, and studied medicine.’ In 
1788, he repaired to London, wrote for the press, 
and afterwards applied himself to the study of 
law. In 1791, he published his Vindicim Gallicce^ 
a defence of the French Revolution, in reply to 
Burke, which, for cogency of argument, historical 
knowledge, and logical precision, is a remarkable 
work to be written by a careless and irregular 
young man of twenty-six. Though his bear- 
ing to his g^eat antagonist was chivalrous and 
polite, Mackintosh attacked his opinions with the 
ardour and impetuosity of youth ; and his work 
was received with great applause. Four years 
afterwards he acknowledged to Burke that he had 
been the dupe of his own enthusiasm, and that a 
‘melancholy experience’ had undeceived him. 
The excesses of the French Revolution had no 
doubt contributed to this change, which, though it 
afteiwards was made the cause of obloquy and 
derision to Mackintosh, * seems to have been 
adopted with perfect sincerity and singleness of 
purpose. He afterwards delivered and published 
a series of lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, which greatly extended his reputation. In 
1795, he was called to the bar, and in his capacity 
of barrister, in 1803, he made a brilliant defence 
of M. Peltier, an emigrant royalist of France, who 
had been indicted for a libel on Napoleon, then 
First Consul. The forensic display of Mackintosh 
is too much like Bp. elaborate essay or dissertation, 
but it marked him out for legal promotion, and 
he received the appointment— to which his poverty, 
not his will, consented — of Recorder of Bombay. 
He was knighted; sailed from England in the 
beginning of 1804; and after discharging iaithfuUy 
his high official duties, returned at' the end of 
seven years, the earliest period that entided him 
to ms retiring pension of ;^i2oo per annum. 
Mackintosh now obtained a seat in parliament, 
and stuck faithfully by his old friends the Whiscs, 


Chivalry and Modern Manners, 

. From the Vitidiciee Gallices. 

The collision of armed multitudes [in Paris] terminated 
in unforeseen excesses and execrable crimes. In the eye 
of Mr Burke, however, these crimes and excesses assume 
an aspect far moire important than can be communicated 
to them by their own insulated guilt They form, in 
his opinion, the crisis of a revolution far more important 
than any ^change of government — b. revolution in which 
the sentiments and opinions that have formed the 
manners of the European nations are to perish. ‘ The 
age of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe ex- 
tinguished for ever!* He follows this exclamation by 
an eloquent eulogium on chivalry, and by gloomy 
predictions of the future state of Europe, %vhen the 
nation that has been so long accustomed to give her 
the tone in arts and manners is thus debased and 
corrupted.— A caviller might remark, that ages much 
more near the meridian fervour of chivalry than ours 
have witnessed a treatment of queens as little gallant 
and generous as that of the Parisian mob. He might 
remind Mr Burke that, in the age and country of Sir 
Philip Sidney, a queen of France, whom no blindness 
to accomplisliment, no malignity of detraction, could 
reduce to the level of Marie Antoinette, was, by *a 
nation of men of honour and cavaliers,* permitted to 
languish in captivity, and expire on a scaffold ; and he 
might add, that the manners of a country are more 
surely indicated by the systematic cruelty of a sovereign, 
than by the licentious frenzy of a mob. He might 
remark, that the mild system of modem manners which 
survived the massacres with which fanaticism had for a 
century desolatect and almost barbarised Europe, might 
perhaps rerist the shock of one day’s excesses committed 
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But the subject itself is, to an enlarged thinker, 
fertile in rejections of a different nature. That system 
of manners which arose among the Gothic nations of 
Europe, of which chivalry was more properly the 
effusion than the source, is, without doubt, one of the 
most peculiar and interesting appearances in human 
affairs. The moral causes which formed its character 
have not perhaps been hitherto investigated with the 
happiest success. But to confine ourselves to the sub- 
ject before us, chivalry was certainly one of the most 
prominent features and remarkable effects of this system 
of manners. Candour must confess that this singular 
institution is not alone admirable as a corrector of the 
ferocious ages in which it flourished. It contributed 
to polish and soften Europe. It paved the way for 
that diffusion of knowledge and extension of commerce 
s which afterwards in some measure supplanted it, and 
gave a new character to manners. Society is inevitably 
progressive. In government, commerce has overthrown 
that * feudal and chivalrous ’ system under whose shade 
it first grew. In religion, learning has subverted that 
superstition whose opulent endowments had first fostered 
it. Peculiar circumstances softened the barbarism of 
the middle ages to a degree which favoured the admis- 
sion of commerce and the growth of knowledge. These 
circumstances were connected with the manners of 
chivalry ; but the sentiments peculiar to that institution 
could only be preserved by the situation which gave 
them birth. They were themselves enfeebled in the 
progress from ferocity and turbulence, and almost 
obliterated by tranquillity and refinement. But the 
auxiliaries which the manners of chivalry had in rude 
ages reared, gathered strength from its weakness, and 
flourished in its decay. Commerce and diffused know- 
ledge have, in fact, so completely assumed the ascendant 
in polished nations, that it will be difficult to discover 
any relics of Gothic manners but in a fantastic exterior, 
which has survived the generous illusions that made 
these manners splendid and seductive. Their direct 
influence has long ceasea in Europe ,* but their indirect 
influence, through the medium of those causes, which 
would not perhaps have existed but for the mildness 
w^hich chivalry created in the midst of a barbarous age, 
still operates with increasing vigour. The manners of 
the middle age were, in the most singular sense, com- 
pulsory. Enterprising benevolence was produced by 
general fierceness, gallant courtesy by ferocious rudeness, : 
and artificial gentleness resisted the torrent of natural 
barbarism. But a less incongruous system has succeeded, 
in which commerce, which unites men’s interests, and 
knowledge, which excludes those prejudices tliat tend 
to embroil them, present a broader basis for the stability 
of civilised and beneficent manners. 

Mr Burke, indeed, forebodes the most fatal conse- 
quences to literature, from events which he supposes to 
have given a mortal blow to the spirit of chivalry. I 
have ever been protected from such apprehensions 
by my belief in a very simple truth — that dijjjused knaiv- 
ledge immortalises itself. A literature which is confined 
to a few may be destroyed by the massacre of scholars 
and the conflagration of libraries, but the diffused 
knowledge of the present day could only be annihilated 
by the extirpation of the civilised part of mankind. 

Extract from Speech in Defence of Mr Peltier^ for a 
Libel on Napoleon Bonaparte^ February 1803. 

Gentlemen — There is one point of view in which this 
case seems to merit your most serious attention.^ The 
real prosecutor is the master of the greatest empire the 
civilised world ever saw — the defendant is a defence- 
less proscribed exile. I consider this case, therefore, 
as the first of a long series of conflicts between the 
greatest power in the world and the ONLY free press 
remaining in Europe* Gentlemen, this distinction of 
the English press is new — it is a proud and a melancholy 
distinction. Before the great earthquake of the French 


Revolution had swallowed up all the asylums of free 
discussion on the continent, 'we enjoyed that privilege, 
indeed, more fully than others, but we did not enjoy 
: it exclusively. In Holland, in Switzerland, in the 
imperial towns of Germany, the press was either legally 
or practically free. Holland and Switzerland are no 
more j and since the commencement of this prosecution, 
fifty imperial towns have been erased from the list of 
independent states by one dash of the pen. Three or 
four still preserve a precarious and trembling existence. 
I will not say by what compliances they must purchase 
its continuance. I will not insult the feebleness of 
states whose unmerited fall I do most bitterly deplore. 

These governments were, in many respects, one of 
the most interesting parts of the ancient system of 
Europe. The perfect security of such inconsiderable 
and leeble states, their undisturbed tranquillity amidst 
the wars and conquests that surrounded them, attested, 
beyond any other part of the European system, the 
moderation, the justice, the civilisation, to which Christian 
Europe had reached in modern times. Their %veakness 
was protected only by the habitual reverence for justice 
which, during a long series of ages, had grown up in 
Christendom, This was the only fortification which 
defended them against those mighty monarchs to whom 
they offered so easy a prey. And, till the French 
Revolution, this was sufficient. , Consider, for instance, 
the republic of Geneva ; think of her defenceless position 
in the very jaws of France ; but think also of her un- 
disturbed security, of her profound quiet, of the brilliaut 
success with which she applied to industry and literature, 
while Lbuis XIV. was pouring his myriads into Italy 
before her gates j call to mind, if ages crowded into 
years have not effaced them from your memory, that 
happy period when we scarcely dreamed more of the 
subjugation of the feeblest republic in Europe than of 
the conquest of her mightiest empire, and tell me if you 
can imagine a spectacle more beautiful to the moral 
eye, or a more striking proof of progress in the noblest 
principles of civilisation. These feeble .states, these 
monuments of the justice of Europe, the asylum of 
peace, of industry, and of literature — ^the organs of 
public reason, the refuge of oppressed innocence and 
persecuted truth — have perished with those ancient prin- 
ciples which were their sole guardians and protectors. 
They have been swallowed up by that fearful convulsion 
which has shaken the uttermost comers of the earth. 
They are destroyed, and gone for ever! One asylum 
of free discussion is still inviolate. There is still one 
spot in Europe where man can freely exercise his reason 
on the most important concerns of society, where he 
can boldly publish his judgment on the acts of the 
proudest and most powerful tyrants. The press^ of 
England is still free. It is guarded by the free constitu- 
tion of our forefathers. It is guarded by the hearts and 
arms of Englishmen, and I trust I may venture to say, 
that if it be to fall, it will fall only under the ruins of 
the British empire. It is an awful consideration, gentle- 
men, Every other monument of European liberty has 
perished. That ancient fabric which has been gradually 
reared by the wisdom and virtue of our fathers, still 
stands. It stands, thanks be to God ! solid and^ entire 
— but it stands alone, and it stands in ruins ! Believing, 
then, as I do, that we are on the eve of a great struggle, 
that this is only the first battle between reason and 
power — that you have now in your hands, committed 
to your trust, the only remains of free discussion in 
Europe, now confined to this kingdom ; addressing you, 
therefore, as the guardians of the most important 
interests of mankind ; convinced that the unfettered 
exercise of reason depends more on your present verdict 
than on any other that was ever delivered by a jury, I 
trust I may rely with confidence on the issue — I trust 
that you will consider yourselves as the advanced -guard 
of liberty — as having tliis day to fight the first battle 01 
free discussion against the most formidable enemy that 
it ever encountered I 
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At an earljr lioOT tlie coaference 

DR JOHK MNGARD---GEORGE BRODI®-^ ■ and, after a short time, interrupted, in consequence of 
■ ' WILIiIAM GODWlur, receipt of a notice hy the general, that it was the 

intention of the House to comply with the desires of the 
Dr John LingarD, a Roman Catholic priest, army. This was a mistake ; , the opposite party had 
published in 1819 three volumes of a History of indeed resolved to pass a bill of dissolution ; not, how- 
England from tm Invasion the Romans, He the biE proposed by the officer^ but their own bill, ■ 
subsequently' continued his work in five more ^ntaining all the obnoxious provisions, and to pass it 
volumes, bringing his narrative down to abdi« morning, t^t if might obtain the force of law 

cation of James' II. To talents oTa high order, time to appeal to the 

both as respects acuteness of analysis and powers 

unconqupable mdustiy, and access to sources of general at Whitehai His resolution was inunediatdy 
mfonnation new and unportant. He is gener^y formed, and a company of musketeers received orders to 

as impartial as Hume, or even Robertson | but accompany him to the House. At this eventful moment 
it 33 undeniable that his religious opinions have in big with the most important consequences both to him^ 
some cases perverted the fidelity of his History, self and his country, whatever were the workings. of 
leading him to palliate the atrocities of the Bar- Cromwell’s mind, he had the art to conceal them from 
tholomew Massacre, and to darken the shades in Ihe eyes of the beholders. Leaving the military in the 
the characters of Queen Elizabeth, Cranmer, Anne lql>by, he entered the House and composedly seated 
Boleyn, and others connected with the reforma- himself on one of the outer benches. His dress was a 
tion in the church. His work was subjected to a gray worsted stockings, 

rigid scrutiny by Dr John Allen, in two elaborate f interest to the 

articles in the Edinburgh Review, by the Rev. was gomg^ to put the 

Mr Tadd-whopj.bIi.l,i . drf»(a ^ th, ctar- fi'S.'? 

Protestant House. At first his language was decorous, and even 
writers To these antagonists Dr Lmgard replied laudatory. Gradually he became more warm and 
m 1826 by a vindication of his fidelity as an his- animated; at last he assumed all the vehemence of 
torian, which affords an excellent specimen of passion, and indulged in personal vituperation. He 
calm controversial writing. His work has now charged the members with self-seeking and profaneness, 
taken its place among the most valuable of our with the frequent denial of justice, and numerous acts of 
national histories. It has gone through three oppression; with idolising the lawyers, the constant 
editions, and has been received with equal favour advocates of tyrmny ; with neglecting the men who had 
on the continent. The most able of his critics ^ might gain the 

(though condemning his account of the English ™sb:^enans who had apostatised from the cause; and 
Reformation, and other passages evincing a pe- perpetuate their own 

by which his narrative receives a^ freshness of who declared that he had never heard language so 
character, and a stamp of originality, not to be unparliamentary — language, too, the more offensive, 
found in any general Histoiy of England in com- because it was addressed to them by their own servant^ 
inon We give a specimen of the narrative whom they had too fondly cheri^ed, and whom, by 
style of the author. their unprecedented bounty, they had made what he was. 

At these words Cromwell put on his hat, and, springing 
Cramwdls Expulsion of the Parliammt in i 6 <% place, exclaimed : ^ Come, come, sir, I wiE put 

an end to your prating.’ .For a few seconds, apparently 
At length Cromwell fixed on his plan to procure the in the most violent* agitation, he paced forward and 
dissolution of the parliament, and to vest for a time the backward, and then, stamping on the floor, added s 
^vereign authority in a coundl of forty persons, with ‘You are no parliament ; I say you are no parliament ; 
himself^ head. It was his wish to effect this bring them m, bring them in.’ Instantly the door 
quietly by&e votes of the parliament — ^his resolution to opened, and Colonel Worsley entered, foUowed by more 
effect It by open force, ff such votes were refused, than twenty musketeers. ‘ Tliis,’ cried Sir Henry Vane, 
Several meetings were held by the officers and members * is not honest ; it is against morality and common 
at the Mgmgs of the Lord-general in Whitehall St honesty.’ ‘Sir Henry Vane,’ replied Cromwell; ‘O 
John and a few others gave their assent ; the rest, under Sir Henry Vane I The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry 
the guid^ce of WMtelock and Widrington, declared Vane I He might have prevented this. But he is a 
that the dissolution would be dangerous, and the estab- jt^ler, and has not common honesty himself!’ From 
lishm^t of the proposed coundl unwarrantable. In the Vane he directed his discourse to Whitelock, on whom 
meantime the House resumed the consideration of the he poured a torrent of abuse ; then pointing to Chaloner, 
new representative lx)dy ; and several qualifications were ‘There/ he cried, ‘sits a drunkard;’ next to Marten 
V fl* which the officers rais^ objections, but and Wentworth, ‘There are two whoremasters ;* and 

cmieny to the ‘admission of members,’ a project to afterwards selecting different members in succession, 
^rengmen the government by the introduction of the described them as dishonest and corrupt livers, a shame 
rresD^m^ mterest, ‘Never,* said CromweE, ‘shaE and scandal to the profession of the gospel. Suddenly, 
any 01 mat judgment who have deserted the good cause however, checking himself, he turned to the guard and 
be .power. On the last meeting, held on ordered them to dear the House. At these words 

me 19th of April, aE the^ points were long and warmly Colonel Harrison took the Speaker by hand and led 
aebated. borne of ^ offiem declared that the parlia- him from the chair; Algernon Sidney' was next com- 
mmt miBt ^ teqlv^ one way or other;* but the pelled to quit his seat ; and the other members, eighty 
gmeral (^ckm their indiscretion and predpitancy, and in number, on the approach of the military, rose and 
me ^senroly broke up at midnight, with an understand- moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed his 
mg that tim leading men on each dde should resume the discourse. ‘ It is you,* he exdaimed, ‘ that have forced 
subject in the mommg. me to do this. I have sought the Lord both dav and 
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mgM that He would tatter slay 'me than pul^ me on' tlse 
doing of this , work’ Aldaroan Allan took adTOntage 
of these words to ; observe, that it was not yet too late to 
undo : what ' had' been done ; bat' Cromweli instantly ', 
clwtfged hi!tt:With peatlation, and gave :Min into custody. 
/TOen all were gone, fixing his eye on the mace, 

® What/ said he, ® shall we do with this fooFS' bauble? 
Here, cany it away.’ Then, taldng the act of dissolution 
from the clerk, ■ he ordered the doors ■ to be locked, and^ 
accompanied by the military, returned to Whitehall 
■ That afternoon the members of the council s^sembled' 
in ' their usual place of meeting, Bradshaw had just 
tiken the chair, when the Lord-general entered and told 
them that if they were there as private individuals, they 
were; welcome; but if as' the Council of State, they 
must know that the parliament was dissolved, and with 
it also the council * Sir,’ replied, Bradshaw, .with the 
mrit of an ancient Roman, *we have heard what you 
did at the House- this morning, and before many hours 
' *ill England will know It , Bu^ sir, you are mistaken to 
' think that the parliament is dissolved. Ko power under 
,lieaven can" dissolve them but themselves; therefore, 
take you notice of that’ After this protest they with- 
drew. Thus, by the parricidal hands of its own children, 
perished the Long Parliament, which, under a variety of 
forms, had, for more than twelve years, defended and 
invaded the liberties of the nation. It fell without a 
struggle or a groan, unpitied and unregretted. The 
members slunk away to their homes, where they sought 
by submission to purchase the forbearance of their new 
master ; and their partisans, if partisans they had, 
reserved themselves in silence for a day of retribution, 
which came not before Cromwell slept in Ms grave. 
The royalists congratulated each other on an event 
which they deemed a preparatory step to the restora- 
tion of the king ; the army and navy, in numerous 
addresses, declared that they would live and die, stand 
and fall, with the Lord-general ; and in every part of the 
country the congregations of the saints nm^ified the 
arm of the Lord, which had broken the mighty, that in 
lieu of the sway of mortal men, the fifth monarchy, the 
reign of Christ might be established on earth. 

It would, however, be unjust to the memory of those 
who exercised the supreme power aftey the death of the 
king, not to acknowledge that there existed among them 
men capable of wielding with energy the destinies of a 
great empire. They governed only four years ; yet, 
under their auspices, the conquests of Ireland and Scot- 
land were achieved, and a navy was created, the riva| of 
that of Holland, and the terror of the rest of Europe. 
But there exist^ an essential error in their form of 
government. Deliberative assemblies are always slow 
in their proceedings ; yet the pleasure of parliament, as 
the supreme power, was to be taken on every subject 
connected with the foreign relations or the internal 
administration of the country ; aUd hence it happened 
that, among jthe immense variety of questions which 
came before it, those commanded immediate attention 
which were deemed of immediate necessity ; while the 
others, though often of the highest importance to the 
national welfare, were first postponed, then neglected, 
and ultimately forgotten. To this habit of procrastina- 
tion was perhaps owing the extinction of its authority* 
It disappointed the hopes of the country, and suppli^ 
Cromwell with the most plausible arguments in defence 
of Ms conduct* ’ ■ 

Besides his elabomte Histofy of En^lmd^ Dr 
Lingard was author of a work eyincing great 
■ erudition and research, on the AnHquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Churchy published in i8c^. Dr 
Lingard died at Hornby, near Lancaster, his birth- 
place, in July 1851, aged eighty. 

The great epoch of the English Commonwealth, 
fend the struggle by which it was preceded, has 
’ hmn illustrated by Mr George Brodie’s Jlislorf 


of the British Emfdre from the Accession 'xf 
Charles L to the Restoration^ four volumes, 1822, 
and by Mr William Godwin’s History of the 
Commonwealth of England^ four volumes, 1824- 
1827.* The former work is chiefly devoted to an 
exposure of the errors and misrepresentations of 
Hume ; while Mr Godwin writes too much in the 
spirit of a partisan, without the calmness and 
dfigmty of the historian. Both works, however, 
aftord new and important facte and illustrations 
of the momentous |^od of which they treat Mr 
Brodie was Historiographer Royal of Scotlandi 
he died Januaiy 2, iwy- 

W. ROSCOE— M. LAING— JOHN PINKERTON. 

William Roscoe (i7S3~sS3i), as the author 
of the Life of Loremo M Medici^ and the Life 
and Pontificate of l£o maybe more properly 
classed with our historians than biographers. 
The two works contain an account of the revival 
of letters, and fill up the blank between Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall 21A. Robertson’s Charles K Mr 
Roscoe was anative of Liverpool, the son of humble 
parents, and While engaged as clerk to an attorney, 
he devoted his leisure hours to the cultivation of 
his taste for poetry and elegant literature. He 
acquired a competent knowledge of the Latin, 
French, and Italian languages. After the comple- 
tion of his clerkship, Mr Roscoe entered into 
business in Livei^ool, and took an active part in 
every scheme of improvement, local and national 
He wrote a poem on the Wrongs of Africa, to 
illustrate the evils of slavery, and also a pamphlet 
on same subject, Which was translated into 
French by Madame Necker. The stirring times 
in which he lived called forth several short politi- 
cal dissertations from his pen; but about the 
year 1789, he applied himself to the great task he 
had long meditated, a biographical account of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici He .procured much new and 
valuable information, and in 1796 published the 
result of ids labours in two quarto volumes, en- 
titled The Life of Loremo di Medici, called the 
Magnificent, The work was highly successful, 

^ and at once elevated Mr Roscoe into the proud 
situation of one of the most popular authors of 
the <iay. A second edition was soon called for, 
and Messrs Cadell and Davies purchased the 
copyright for ;£i200. About the same time he 
relinquished the practice of an attorney, and 
studied for the bar, but ultimately settled as a 
banker in Liverpool His next literary appear- 
ance was as the translator of The Nurse, a poem 
from the Italian of Luigi TansiUo. In 1805 was 
publish^ his second great work,. The Life and 
Pontificate of JLeo X,, four volumes quarto, which, 
though carefully prepared, and ;^so enriched with 
new information, did not experience the same 
success as his Life of Ij)remol ^The history of 
the reformation of religion,’ it has been justly 
remarked, ^involved many questions of subtle 
disputation, as well as many topics of character 
and conduct ; and, for a writer of great candour 
and discernment, it was scarcely possible to satisfy 
either the Papists or the Protestants.* The hberal 
sentiments and accomplishments of Mr Roscoe 
recommended him to his townsmen as a fit person 
to represent them in parliament, and he was 
accordingly elected in 1806. He spoke m favour 
of the abolition of the slave-trade, and ^ the 
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civil disabilities of the Catholics, which excited says a writer in the 
against him a powerful and violent opposition, critical inquirer into 
Inclined to quiet and retirement, and disgusted collector of materials, 

W 2 th the conduct of ills opponents, Mr Roscoe with- evidence, has ne^ ‘ 
drew from parliament at the next dissolution, and his ardent love of 
resolutely declined offering himself as a candidate. 

He still, however, took a warm interest in 
events and published several pamphlets 
topics of the da*y. He projected a History of Art 
and Literature, a task well suited to his’ talents and 
attainments, but did not proceed with the work. 

Pecuniary embarrassments also came to LL 

latter days. The banking establishment of which vigour^ Df mind/ 
he wasapartner %vas forced in 1816 to suspend J™., . 

payment, and Mr Roscoe had to sell his library, himself by the fierce controversial 
pictures, and other works of art. His love of historical 1.. I:;, controversial 

L. u.i^iuxiiiisucJ. Hegavevalu- prejudices, yet was a learned 
the establishment of the Royal collector of forgotten fragments 

igr, de- and of nationa! antiquities. 

, , to the law. The latter, ^ h^ 

soon forsook for literary pursuits. He 
commenced by writing imperfect verses, which, in 

hTC rMar*itlio.- t_ -r . . , 

merits from which he diverged to collecting Se/ea 

and inditing an Essay on 


enlightened 
us judge of 

X In spite of 

liberty, no man has yet presumed 

to chmge him with the slightest sacrifice of 
passing historical integrity to his zeal. That he never 
on the perfectly attained the art of full, clear, and easy 
*-*• nan-ative, was owing to the peculiar style of those 
writers who were popular in his youth, and may 
1 j . • I mentioned as a remarkable instance of the 
I disproportion ^of particular talents to a general 

John Pinkerton (1758-1826) distinguished 

- . , tone of his 

writings, and by the violence of Ms 
“ learned and industfious 
-j of ancient history 
He was a native of 


literature continued undiminished 
able assistance in t 

Institution of Liverpool, and on its opening, de- and of nationaf antic 
hvered an inaugural address on the Origin and Edinburgh, and bred 
VicissitiMes of Literature, Science, and Art, and ever, he 
their Influence on the present State of Society. < 

as an historian. ^ He had previously edited an I //ki Ballads, 
edition of Pope, in which he evinced but little Medals, 1784 

sturdy Whig opinions of an unfaithful editor. His first historicaUTOrk was 

A'S cSf'S.'J, srs sSs5 

MaSiisvi te dPtoS i 

atoryS^dinavian predecessors! LaingreS ^Kter-irvlfsks 

by^otherpubIication--r^.P<,r.«../oJ 4 &S ob cu tTfn Pan^'- and 

cmtasmng the Poetical Works of James Mac- 
pntrsm, Esq., zn Prose and Rhyzne, with Notes 

^»/ll»strattosis In 1804, he published another JO^N FENN, MR gairdnee, and the 

Mmon of his History of Scotland, to which he paston letters. 

slSlf ‘F"™’ 

ai:gument, the ablest of Mr Lafn^s orodurtSnt^ ‘asmatterer in antiquitv, 

uniting the practised skill wd liLmen thl’ f inferred al in- 

Scottish lawyer with the knowledge of"he^anti- Itudents 0^^^? readers, and on all 

quary and historian. The latter uortion of Mr rr English angiiage and English 

Laingfs life was spent on his paternal estate in in^ forrner times, by editing and publish- 

Ortoey, where he entered upo/a course oVl^a” Past^A^'-fs °Thofi' archives known as The 
and agricultural improyement with the same took nlire in 

ardour that he devoted to his literary nursuiff r quarto volumes were 

He died in the year 1818. 'Mr LamV^merit' wriwon^'K the press, containing original letters 

‘""SS merit, written 'by various persons of rank and conse- 
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f uence during the reigns ,of Henry VL, Edward 
V., and Richard 11 L’ In 1789 a third and fourth 
volume were published; and in 1823 a fifth and 
concluding volume appeared, bringing down the 
correspondence to the end of Henry VIL^s reign, 

A very complete edition of these Letters was 

g ublished in 1872-75, containing upwards of five 
undred letters previously unpublished, and edited 
by Mr James Gairdner of the Public Record 
Office : yoL i. comprising the reign of Henry VI. ; 
vols. ii. and iii. Edward IV., Edward V., Richard 
IIL, and Henry VI L* Mr Gairdner prefixed a 
valuable Introduction to this new edition, and 
added illustrative notes. The genuineness^ of the 
letters is undoubted. It appears that, in the 
village of Fasten, about twenty miles north of 
Norwich, lived for several centuries a family 
which took its surname from the place, the head 
of which, in the reign of Henry VI., was William 
Paston, a justice of the Common Pleas, celebrated 
as ‘ the good judge/ The last representative of 
the family was William, Baron Paston and Earl 
of Yarmouth (second baron and earl), who died in 
1732, The correspondence of this family supplies 
a blank in English history during the Wars of 
the Roses, but is chiefly interesting and curious 
for the light it throws on the social life of England 
at that period — the round of domestic duties and 
employments, dress, food, entertainments, &c. 
pertaining to a good county family. 

As a specimen, we quote a paper of instructions 
addressed by Mrs Agnes Paston to some member 
of her household in London ; 

Brands to London of Augnes Paston the xxviii day of 
Jenure, the yer of Kyng Henry the Sex/, xxxvi (145S). 

To prey Grenefeld to send me feythfully word, by 
wrytyn, who Clement Paston hath do his dever 
in lernyng. And if he hathe nought do well, nor 
wyil nought amend, prey hym that he wyll trewly 
belassch hym, tyl he wyll amend ; and so ded the last 
maystr, and the best that ever he had, att Gaumbrage. 
And sey Grenefeld that if he wyll take up on hym to 
brynge hym in to good re wyll and lernyng, that I may 
verily know he doth hys clever, I wyll geve hym x marcs 
for hys labor ; for I had lever he wer fayr iScryed than 
lost for defaute. 

Item, to se who many govTiys Clement hathe ; and 
the that be bar, late hem be reysyd. He hath acliort 
grene gowne, and achort musterdevelcrs gowne, wer 
never reysyd ; and achort blew gowne that was reysyd, 
and mad of a syde gowne, whan I was last in London ; 
and a syde russet gowne, furryd with bevyr, -was mad 
this tyme ii yer; and a syde murry gowne was mad 
this tyme twel month. 

Item, to do make me vi sponys, of viti ounce of troy 
tvyght, well facyond, and dubby 1 gylt. 

And say Elyzabet Paston that she must use hyr selfe 
to werke redyly, as other jentylwomeu done, and sum* 
what to help hyr selfe ther with. 

Item, to pay the Lady Pole xxvjj. vind. for hyr bord. 
And if Grenefeld have do wel hys dever to Clement, 
or wyll do hys dever, geffe hym the nobyll. 

AcxEs Paston. 

[To pray Greenfield to send me faithfully word, by ' 
writing, how Clement Paston hath done his devoir (or 

* The publisher of this work, Mr Edward Arbor, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, deserves the thanks of all lovers of our 
early literature, for his series of cheap and correct reprints of 
works previously?; scarce or only attainable at high prices. By his 
enterprise and literary taste, many of the choice and rare Eliza- 
bethan poems and tracts are now within the reach of all classes of 
readers. 


duty) in learning. And if he hath not done well, nor 
will not amend, pray him that he will truly be-lash him 
till he will amend ; and so did the last master, and the 
best he ever had, at Cambridge. And say (to) Greenfield 
that if he will take upon him to bring him into goo4 
rule and learning, that I may verily know he doth his 
duty, I 'will give him ten marks for his labour ; for I 
had liefer he were fair buried than lost for default. 

Item, to see how many gowns Clement hath ; and 
they that be bare, let them be raised.^ He hath a short 
green gown, and a short musterdevelus ^ gown, were 
never raised; and a short blue gown that was raised, 
and made of a syde® gown, when I was last at London ; 
and a syde russet gown, furred with beaver, was made 
this time two-year; and a syde murry ^ gown was made 
this time twelvemonth. 

Item, to do make me (get me made) six spoons, of 
eight ounce of Troy weight, well fashioned, and double 
gilt. 

And say (to) Elizabeth Paston that she must use her- 
self to work readily, as other gentlewomen (hath) done, 
and somewhat to help herself therewith. 

Item, to pay the Lady Pole 26s, 8d. for her board. 

And if Greenfield have done well his duty to Clement, 
or will do his duty, give him the noble.^ 

Agnes Paston. 

The following affecting farewell letter (the spell- 
ing modernised) possesses historical interest : 

The' Duke of Suffolk to his Son, April 30, 1450. 

M V DEAR AND ONLY WELL-BELOVED SON —- 1 beseech 
our Lord in heaven, the Maker of all the world, to bless 
you, and to send you ever grace to love Him and to 
dread Him ; to the w^hich as far as a father may charge 
his child, I both charge you and pray you to set all 
spirits and wits to do, and to know His holy laws and 
commandments, by the which ye shall with His great 
mercy pass all the great tempests and troubles of this 
wretched world. And that also, wittingly, ye do nothing 
for love nor dread of any eartlily creature that shoidd 
displease Him. And thus as any frailty maketh you to 
fall, bcseecheth His mercy soon to call you to Him 
again with repentance, satisfaction, and^ contrition of 
your heart never more in will to offend Him. 

Secondly, next Him, above all earthly thing, to be 
true liegeman in heart, in will, in thought, in deed, unto 
the king our aldermost high and dread sovereign lord, 
to whom both ye and I be so much bound to ; charging 
you as father can and may, rather to die than to be the 
contrary, or to know anything that were against the wel- 
fare or prosperity of his most royal person, but that, as 
far as your body and life may stretch, ye live and die 
to defend it, and to let his Highness have knowledge 
thereof in all the haste ye can. 

Thirdly, in the same wise, I charge you, my dear son, 
alway, as ye be bounden by the commandment of God, 
to do, to love, to w'orship your lady anrl mother, and 
also that ye obey alway her commandments, and to 
I believe her counsels and advices in all your works, the 
! which dreaded not, but shall be best and truest to you. 
And if any other body would stir you to the contrary, 
to flee the counsel in any wise, for ye shall find it naught 
'and evil. , , 

Furthermore, as far as father may and can, I charge 
you in any wise to flee the company and counsel of 
proud men, of covetous men, and of flattering men, the 

1 A new nap or pile raised on the bare cloth. Tliiis in Shak- 
spearc : ‘ Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the common- 
wealth. and turn it, and set a new nap upon it.’ — Uen. / ’/. Part II. 

*4 A kind of mixed gray woollen, cloth, which continued in use to 
Elizabeth’s reign. — PtAi-nWELL. ^ j 

Syde pjowm—.a low-hanging gown. See Sir David Lindsay, 
ante^ voL i. page 45, 

•i blurry or Murray colour was a dark red. ■ - 

^ The noble, a gold coin, value 6s. Sd, ^ ' * ; 
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to draw mr to meddle, with them, with all your might 
and power. And to draw to you and to your company 
good' and virtuous men, and such as be of godd conver- 
sation, and of truth, and by them shall ye never be 
deceived, nor repent you of. Moreover, never follow 
your own wit in no wise, but in all your works, of such 
folks as I write of above, asketh your advice and counsel, 
find doing thus, with the mercy of Ck)d, ye shall do right 
v/ell, and live in right much worship and great heart’s 
rest and ease. Ana I will be to you as good lord and 
father as my heart can think. 

And last of all, as heartily and as lovingly as ever 
father blessed his child in earth, I give you the blessing 
of cur Lord and of me, which of His infinite mercy in- 
crease you in all virtue and good living. And that your 
blood may, by His grace, from kindred to kindred 
multiply in this earth to His service, in such wise as, 
after the departing from this wretched world here, ye 
s,nd they may glorify Him eternally among His angels 
in heaven. 

Written of mine hand the day of my departing from 
this land, Your true and loving fiithef, 

StTFFOUK.^ 

HENRY HALLAM. 

The greatest historical name in this period, and 
one of the most learned of our constitutional 
writers and critics, was Mr Henry Haleam, 
son of Dr Hallam, Dean of WeHs. He was 
bom in 1778, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was called to the bar by 
the Inner Templfe. He was early appointed a 
Commissioner of Audit, an office which at once 
afforded him leisure and a competency, and en- 
abled him to prosecute those studies on which 
his fame rests. Mr Hallam was one of the early 
contributors to the Edinburgh Revkw, Scott’s 
edition of Dryden was criticised by Mr Hallajtn 
in the Reviep' for October 1808, with great ability 
and candour, liis first important work was a JHew 
of ike StaU of Eurofe during the Middle Ages^ 
two volumes quarto, 1818, being an account of the 
progress of Europe from the middle of the fifth 
to the end of the fifteenth century. To this work 
he afterwards added a volume of Supflemental 
NMes. In 1827 he published The Constitutional 
History of England^ from the Accession of Henry 
VIL to the Death of George //., also in two 
volumes ; and in 1837-38 an Introduction to the 
Literature of Eur(^ in the Fifteenth^ Sixteenth^ 
and Seventeenth Centuries^ in four volumes. With 
vast stores of knowledge, and indefatigable appli- 
cation, Mr Hallam possessed a clear and inde- 
pendent judgment, and a style grave and im- 
pressive, yet enriched with occasional imagery 
and rhetorical graces. His Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe is a great monument of 
his erudition. His knowledge of the language 
and literature of each nation was critical, u not 
profound, and his opinions were conveyed in a 
style remarkable for its succinctness and per- 
spicuity. In his first two works, the historian’s 
views of political questions are those generally 


* The duke emharked on Thursday the 30th April 145a having 
teen sentenced to five years* banishment fiom England He was 
accused of having, in his communicatiom with the French, bin 
mvarably opposed to dm intexeste of England, and in particular 
giat he had beria bribed to deliver up Anjou and Maine to 
France. The pinnace in vdiich he safled was boarded off 
Dover by a ship called Nicholas of the Tower^ the master of 
which saluted him with the words, * Welcome, traitor;* and he- 
was barbarously murdered, his body broimht to knd, and thrown 
Upon the sands at j 


adopted by the Whig party,' but .are stated wife 
calmness amd moderation. He was peculiarly a 
supporter of principles, not of men . Mr Haliaiii, 
like Burke, in his latter years/ lived in an inverted 
order: they who: ought to have, succeeded biin b ad 
gone before him 5 they who should have been to 
him as posterity were ' in the place of ancestors/ 
His eldest son, Arthur Henry , Hallam— the subject 
of Tennyson’s In Memoriam--^vtd in 1833 1 and 
another- son, Henry' Fitzmaurice Hallam, -was . 
taken from him, shortly after he had been called 
to the bar, in 1850.^ The afflicted father colected 
and printed for priva^ circulation the Remmm, 
in Verse and Prose, ■of Arthur ■ Henry Hallam 
(1834), and some friend added’ memorials of the 
second son; .Both were eminently accomplished, 
■amiable, and promising young meiL The his-': 
torian died January 21, 1859, having reached the 
age of eighty-one. 

Effects of the Feudal System^ 

From the Vim of the State of Barone during the Middle Ages* 

It is the previous state of society, under the grand- 
children of Charlemagne, which we must always keep 
in mind, if we would appreciate the effects of the feudal 
system upon the welfare of xnankind. The institutions 
of the eleventh century must be compared with those of 
the ninth, not with the advanced civilisation of modem 
times. The state of anarchy which we usually temi 
feudal was the natural result of a vast and barbarous 
empire feebly administered, and the cause, rather than 
the effed^ of the general establishment of feudal tenures. 
These, by preserving the mutual relations of the whole, 
kept alive the feeling of a common country and common 
duties 5 and settled, after the lapse of ages, into the 
free constitution of England, the firm monarchy of 
France, and the federal union of Germany. 

The utility of any form of policy may be estimated by 
its effects upon national greatness and security, upon 
ciril liberty and private rights, upon the tranquillity and 
order of society, upon ffle increase and division of 
wealth, or upon ffle general tone of moral sentiment and 
energy. The feudal constitution was little adapted for 
the defence of a mighty kingdom, far less for schemes 
of conquest. But as it prevailed alike in severi adja- 
cent countries, none had anything to fear from the mili- 
superiority of its neighbours. It was this ineffi- 
dency of the feudal militia, perhaps, that saved Europe, 
during the middle ages, from the danger of universal 
monarchy. In times when princes had little notions df 
confederades for mutual protection, it is hard to say 
what might nd: have been the successes of an Otho, a 
Frederic^ or a Philip Augustus, if they could have 
! wielded the whole force of their subjects whenever their 
' ambition required. If an empire equally extensive 
with that of Charlemagne, and supported by military 
despotism, had been formed about the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries, the seeds of commerce and liberty, just 
then banning to shoot, would have perished | and 
Europe, reduced to a barbarous servitude, might have 
fallen bdore the free barbarians of Tartary. 

If we look at the feudal polity as a schme of dvil 
freedom, it bears a noble countenance. To the feudal 
law it is owing that the very names of right and privilege 
were not swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating 
hand of power. The tyranny which, on every favour- 
able moment, was breaking through all barriers, would 
have rioted without 'control, if, when the people were 
poor and disunited, the nobility had not been brave and 
free. So far as the sphere of feudality extended, it 
diffiised the Spirit of liberty and the notions of private 
right Every one will acknowledge this who cedsidefs 
the limitations of the services of vassalage, so cautiously 
marked in those law-books which are the records of 
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ctistoms I the redprodty of obligation between the lord The two most essential improvements in architecture 
and his tenant 5 Ae consent required in every measure during this period, one of which had been missed by the 
of a l^slative or general nature ; the security, above sagacity of Greece and Rome, were chimneys and glass 
^ ^ wmch every vassal found in the administration of endows, Kothing apparently can be more simple than 
jiMce by Ms peers, and even — ^we may in this sen^ the former^ yet the wisdom of undent times had been 
say— in the trim by combat. The bulk of the people, it content to let the smoke escape by an aperture in the 
is true, were degraded by servitude j but this had no centre of the roof ; and a discovery, of which Vitruvius 
connection with the feudal tenuresw had not- a glimpse, was made, perhaps, by some forgotten 

The ,p«tce and good order of society were not pro- semi-barbarian f , About the middle of the fourteenth 
moted *% this systenL Though private wars did not century the use of chimneys is distinctly mentioned in 
originate In the feudal customs, it is impossible to <ioubt England and in Italy; but they are found in several of 
■ that they perpetuated by so convenient an iiistitu- oar castles which beir a much older date. This country' 

. tion, which indeed owed its. universal establishment to seems to have lost very early the art of inaking glass, 
no other cause. And as predominant habits of warfare which was preserved in Erance, whence artificers were 
are totMIy irreconcilable with those of industry, not brought into England to furnish themndows in some 
merely by the Immediate works of destruction which new churches in the seventh century. It is said that, 
render its efforts unavailing, but tlprough that contempt in the reign of Henry III,, a few ecdesiastica! buildings 
of peaceful occupations which th^ produce, the feudal had glazed windows. Suger, however, a century before, 
^tem must have been intrinsicaUy adverse to the had adorned Ms great work, the Abbey of St penis, 
accumulation of wealth, and the Improvement of those with windows, not only glazed but painted; and I pre- 
arts which mitigate th^ erils or abridge the labours of sume that other churdfies of the same class, both in 
mankind France and England, especially after the lancet-diaped 

But, as the school of moral discipline, the feudal insd* window had yielded to one of ampler dimensions, were 
ttttions were perhaps most to be valued* Society had generally decorated in a similar manner. Yet glass is 
sunk, for several centuri^ after the dissolution of the said not to have be'en employed in the domestic architec- 
Roman^ empire* into a condition of utter depravity ; ture of France before the fourteenth century; and its 
where^ if any vices cquld be selected as more eminently introduction into England was probably by no means 
characteristic than others, they were falsehood, treachery, earlier. Nor, indeed, did it come into general use 
and Ingratitude.^ In slowly puiging off the lees of this during the period of the middle ages. Glazed windows 
extreme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted its ameli- were coniidered as movable furniture, and prolmbly 
orating influence. Violation of faith stood first in the bore a high price. When the Earls of Northumberland, 
catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the very essence as late as the reign of Elizabeth, left Alnwick Castie, 
of a feudal tenure, most severely and promptly avenged, the windows were taken out of their frames and carefully 
most branded by general infamy. The feudal kw- laidjsy. 

teoks breathe throughout a spirit of honourable obliga- But if the dom^tic buildings of the fifteenth century 
tion. The feudal course of jurisdiction promoted, what would not seem very spacious or convenient at present, 
trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, a- far less would this luxurious generation be content with 
keener feeling, as well -^ readier perception, of moral their internal accommodations, A gentleman's house 
as well as of legal distinctions. In the reciprocal containing three or four beds was- extraordinarily well 
services of lord and vassal, there was ample scope for provided ; few probably had^ipore than.two. Ihe walls 
every ma^ianimous and disinterested energy. The were commonly bare, without wainscot^ or even plaster, 
heart of nkn, when pkeed In drcumstances that have a except that some great houses were fhrniriied with 
tendency to excite them, mil seldom be deficient in such hai^ngs, and that, perhaps, hardly so soon as the reign 
sentiments. No occasions could be more favourable of Edwam IV. It is unnecessary to add, that neither 
than the protection of a faithful supporter, or the defence libraries of books nor pictures could have found a place 
of a beneficent sovereign, against such powerful aggres- among furniture. Silver-plate was very rare, and 
sion as left little prospect except of sharing ^in Ms rain, hardly used for die table. A few inventories of furni- 
ture that still remain exMbit a miserable deficiency. 
The ffoma and Fumiiure of the NdOee in the MiddU was incomparably greater in private genUe- 

Agee.—Froti the same. mens honseto among arizens, espemBUyfor^ 

* merchants. We have an inventory of the goods belongir^ 

It is an error to suppose that the English gentry #ere to Contarini, a rich Venetian trader, at .hk house in St 
lodged in stately, or even in well-sized houses. Gener- BotolpMs Lane, A.D. 1481. There appear to have been no 
ally speaking, their dwellings were almost as inferior to less than ten beds, and glass windows are especially noted 
those of their descendants in capacity as they were in as movable furniture. No mention, however, is made 
convenience. The usual arrangement consisted of an of chairs or looking-glasses. Ifwe compare his account^ 
entrance-passage running through the house, with a hall however trifling in our estimation, with a simikr inven- 
on one side, a parlour beyond, and one or two chambers tory of furniture in Skipton Castle, the great honour of 
above ; and on the opposite side, a kitchen, pantry, and the Earls of Cumberknd, and among &e most splendid 
other offices. Such was the ordinary manor-house of the mansions of the north, not at the same period— for I 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as appears not only have not found any inventory of a nobleman's furniture 
from the documents and engravings, but, as to the latter so ancient— but in 1572, after almost a century of con- 
period, from the buildings themselves — sometimes, tinual improvement, we shall be astonished at the 
though not very frequently, occupied by families of con- inferior provision of the baronial residence. There were 
sideration, more often converted into farm-houses, or not more than seven or eight beds in this great 
distinct tenements. Larger structures were erected by nor had any of the chambers either chairs, glasses, or 
men of great states during the reigns of Henry IV. and carpets. It is in this sense, probably, that we must 
Edward IV. ; but very few can^ be traced Mgher ; and understand ^neas Sylvius, if he meant anything more 
such has been the effect of time^ still more through than to express a traveller’s discontent, when he declares 
the advance or decline of families, and the progress of that the kxnp of Scotland would rejoice to be as well 
arcMtectural improvement, than the naturi decay of lodged as the second class of citizens at Nuremb^. 
these buildings, that I should concave it difficult to Few burghers of that town had mansions, I presume, 
name a house in England, still inhabited by a gentle- equal to the pakces of Dunfermline or Stirling; but it 
m^, and hot belonging to the order of castle^ the k not tmlikMy that they were better fia^ 
principal apartments of which are older than the 

reign of Henry VIL The instances at le^ imiil b@ Itlmsbeea justly t^^in^ked, that in Mr HaHaitfs 
extremely few. , . , of Europe there is more of sehtimen* 
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than could have been anticipated from the calm, that it lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at the 
imimpassioned tenor of his historic style. We other extreme of life, 
may^lliustrate this by two short extracts.: ■ 

ShakspearisSdf^eirosp^^^ 

the world and his own conscience ; the memory of hours 4.1, f ’ ^ .build the history of 

misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, country upon unqu^ti enable^ muniments/ 

the experience of man^s worser nature, which intercourse autnor proiessed to nave anxiously endea- 
with unworthy associates, by choice or circumstances, yoored to examine the most authentic sources of 
peculiarly teaches : these, as they sank into the depths information, and to convey a true picture of the 
of his great mind, seem not only to have inspired into times, without prepossession or partiality. He 
it the conception of Lear and Ttmon, hut that of one commences with the accession of Alexander III. 
primary character, the censurer of mankind. This type because it is at that period that our national 
is first seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques, annals become particularly interesting* to the 
gazing with an undiminished serenity, and with a gaiety general reader. The first volume of Mr Tvtleris 

3f fancy, though not of manners,^ on the folhes of the History was published in 1828, and a continuation 
ivorld. It assumes a graver cast m the exiled Duke of ot- « mauuii 

he same play, and next one rather more severe in the ^ narrative vO 

Duke of Measure for Measure, In all these, however, .. when James VI. ascended the 

,t is merely contemplative philosophy. In LLatnIet this ^ hngland. The style of the History is 

s mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart under perspicuous, with just sufficient anima- 

;he pressure of extraordinary circumstances ; it shines keep alive the attention of the reader, Mr 

m longer, as in the former characters, with a steady Tytler added considerably to the amount and 
ight, but plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned correctness of our knowledge of Scottish history, 
jaiety and extravagance. In Lear, it is the flash of He took up a few doubtful or erroneous opinions 
ludden inspiration across the incongruous imagery of on questions of fact (such as that'John Knox was 
nadness; in it is obscured by the exaggerations accessory to the murder of Rizzio, of which he 

)f misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the failed to give any satisfactory nroof^ • but the 

0 1603, and Lear to 164 - In the later ph of his countt7men A second edition 

ihakspeare, especially in Macbeth and the iJ.ipesL woik, up to the period already mentioned, 

much of moral speculation will be found, but he has nine volumes. Mr Tytler was author 

lever returned to this type of character in the per- Lives of Scottish Worthies and a Life of 

onages. Waiter Raleigh, and he edited two volumes 

of Letters illustrative of the history of England 
Miltori s Blindness and Remcnibratice of his Early tinder EdwardsVI. and Mary. This gentleman 
Reading grandson of Mr William Tytler, whom Burns 

^ - ... has characterised as 

in the numerous imitations, and still more numerous _ 

races of older poetry which we perceive in Paradise Kevered defender of beauteous Stuart; 

^ost, it is always to be kept in mind that he had only f'tth#5*r T nrri « c.^/s*** t 

is recollection to rely upon. His blindness seems to ^ a . ^ Lord Woodhouselee, a Scottish 

ave licen complete before 1634 ;* and I scarcely think Latterly, 

,e had begun his poem before the anxiety and trouble r. ly tier enjoyed a pension of ;i£^20o 

ito which the public strife of the Commonwealth and annum.^ He died at Malvern, December 24, 
lestoration had thrown him, gave leisure for immortal ^^ 49 * ^ Life of Mr Tytler was published (1859) 
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SIR WILLUM KAPIER. 


biated' ■ mIHtary , comimn^ and conqueror of 
Scinde. . Jn^ defending Ms brother, Sir William 
breaks out into the following eloquent reference 
to the great |Joet of his generation ; 

■ .JSMh^mmmZordJBjfrmu 

But while the. Lord .High Comnaissioners Adam, 
could only see in the military resident of Cephalonia a 
person to he crushed by the leaden weight of power 
without equity, there- was another observer in that island 
who : appreciated, and manfully proclaimed fhe great 
qualities of the future conqueror of Scinde. This man, 
himself a butt for the rancour of envious dullness, was 
one whose youthful genius pervaded the world while he 
lived, and covered it with a pall when he died. For to 
him mountain, .and plain, torrent and lake, the seas, .the 
skies, the earth, light and darkness, and even the depths 
of the human heart, gave up their poetic secrets ; and 
he told them again, with sum harmonious melody, that 
Isteuing nations marvelled at the sound; and when it 
ceased, they sorrowed. Lord Bjron noted, and gener- 
ously proclaimed the merits which Sir Frederick Adam 
marked as defects. 

Sir William Napier died February 12 , i86a 
' Assmli of Badajos* 

From The Misiory of the War m ike Peninsula, 

Dry hut clouded was the night, the air was thick with 
watery exhalations from the rivers, the ramparts and 
trenches unusually still ; yet a low murmur pervaded the 
latter, and in the former lights flitted here and there, 
while the deep voices of the sentinels proclaimed from 
time to time that all was well in Badajos. The Frenc^ 
confiding in PhilHpon’s direful skill, watched from their 
lofty station the approach of enemies they had twice 
before baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time 
blasted and ruined from the walls. The British, standing 
in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery de- 
struction as the others were to pour it down, and either 
were alike terrible for their strength, their discipline, and 
the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. 

Former failures there were to avenge on one side ; on 
both, leaders who furnished no excuse for weakness in 
the hour of trial, and the possession of Badajos was 
become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of 
each nation ; but the desire for glory on the British part | 
was dashed with a hatred of the citizens from an old I 
grudge, and recent toil and hardship, with much spilling | 
of bland, had made many incredibly savage ; for these i 
things, which render the nohle-minded averse to cruelty, | 
hard^ the vulgar spirit Numbers also, like Csesar^s 
centurion, who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, 
were heated with the recollection of Rodrigo, and thirsted 
for spoil. Thus every passion found a cause of excite- 
ment, the wondrous power of discipline bound the whole 
together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of 
arms none doubted their might to bear down every 
obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 

At ten o^clock, the castle, the San Roque, the 
breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of San 
Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of the 
Guadiana, were to he simultaneously assailed. It was 
hoped the strength of the enemy would quickly slurivel 
within that fiery girdle, but many are the disappoint- 
ments of war. . An unforeseen accident delayed the 
attack of the fifth division, and a lighted carcass, thrown i 
from the castle, falling close to the third division, ex- 
posed its columns, and forced it to anticipate the si^al 
by half an hour. Thus everything was suddenly dis- 
turbed, yet the double columns of the fourth and light 
divisions moved silently and swiftly against the breaches 
and the guard of the trenches, rushing forward with a 
shout, encompassed the Sau Roque with fire, and broke 
in' so violently that scarcely any resistance was made. I 


Soon, however, a sudden blaze of light and the rattling 
of musketry indicated the commencement of a moio 
vehement combat at the castle. There Kempt — for 
Picton, hurt by a fall in the camp, and expecting no 
change in the hour, was not present — ^there Kempt, I 
say, led the third division. He passed the Rivillas in 
single files by a narrow bridge under a terrible mus- 
ketry, re-formed and ran up the rugged MU, to M at the 
foot of the castle severely wounded. Being carried^ back 
to the trenches, he met Picton at the bridge hastening to 
take the command, but meanwhile the troops, spreading 
: along the front, h^ reared their heavy laddep, some 
I against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front 
I on the left, and with incredible courage ascended 
I amidst showers of heavy stones, logs of wood, and 
bursting shells roUed off the parapet, while from 
flanks musketry was plied with fe^ul rapidity, and in 
frotit, with pikes and bayonets, the leading assailants 
were stabbed and the ladders pushed from the waUs : and 
all this was attended with deafening shouts, the crash of 
breakup ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers 
answering to the suUen stroke of the fallen weights. 

Still swarming round the remaining ladders, those 
undaunted veterans strove who should first climb j but 
all were overturned, the French shouted victory, while 
the British, baffled, yet untamed, fell hack a few pac^ 
and took shelter under the nigged edge of the hilL 
There the broken ranks being re-formed, the heroic 
Colonel Ridge; springing forward, called with stentorian 
voice on his men to follow, and, seizing a ladder, raised 
it against the castle, to the right of the former attack, 
where the wall was lower, and where an embrasure 
I offered some facility; a second ladder Was placed along- 
I side of his by the grenadier officer, Canch, and the next 
! Instant he and Ridge were on the rami)art, the shouting 
troops pressed after them, and the garrison, amazed and 
in a manner surprised, were driven fighting through the 
double gate into the town ; the castle was won. Soon 
a reinforcement from the French reserve came to the 
gate, through which both sides fired, and the enemy 
retired ; but Ridge feU, and no man di^ that night with 
more glory— -yet many died, and there was much gloiy. . 

All this time the tumult at the breaches was such 
as if the - earth had been rent asunder, and its central 
fires bursting upwards uncontrolled. The two divisions 
reached the gkeis just as the firing at the castle had 
commenced, and the flash of a single musket, discharged 
from the covered way as a signal, shewed them the 
French were ready ; yet no stir followed, and darkness 
covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were then 
thrown, some ladders placed, and the forlorn-hopes and 
storming-parties of the light division, five hundred in 
all, descended into the ditch without opposition; but 
then a bright flame, shooting upwards, displayed all the 
terrors of the scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms, were on one side ; on the 
other, the red columns of the British, deep and broad, 
coming on like streams of burning lava ; it was the touch 
of the magiciaMs wand; a crash of thunder followed, 
and the storming-parties were dashed to pieces by the 
explosion of hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. 

For an instant the light division soldiers stood on the 
brink of the ditch, amazed at the terrific sight, but then, 
with a shout that matched even the sound of the explo- 
sion, they flew down the ladders, or, disdaining their aid, 
leaped, reckless of the depth, into the gulf below^; and • 
nearly at the same moment, amidst a blaze of mu^etiy 
that dazzled the eyes, the fourth division came running 
in to descend wiM a like fury. There were only five 
ladders for both columns, which were close together, and 
the deep cut made iu the bottom pf the ditch, ^ 
as the counter-guard of the Trinidad, was filled with, 
water from the inundation; into this miiy snare the* 
head of the fourth division fell, and it is said above a 
hundred of .the Fusileers, the men of Albuera, were there 
smothered. Those who followed, checked hot, but, as if 
the disaster had been ppected, turned to the left, and; 
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t&Es ' eame upon the face of the unfiaished rawlin, which, flame. , In one of these attempts Colonel Macleod of the 
rough and broken, was mistaken for the breach, and 43d, whose feeble body would have been quite unfit for 
instantly covered with men; a wide and deep chasm was, war if it had not been sustained by an unconquerable 
however, still between them and the ramparts, from spirit, was killed. Wherever his voice was heard, there 
whence came a deadly fire, wasting their ranks. Thus his soldiers gathered, and with such strong resolution 
baflled, they also commenced a rapid discharge of did he lead them up the ruins, that when one, falling 
musketry, and disorder ensued; for the men of the behind him, plunged a bayonet into his back, he corn- 
light division, whose conducting engineer had been dis- plained not, but continuing his course, was shot dead 
abled early, having their flank confined by an unfinished within a yard of the sword-blades. There was, however • 
ditch intended to cut off the Santa Maria, rushed no want of gallant leaders or desperate followers, Until 
towards the breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, two hours passed in these vain efforts convinced the 
which were indeed before them, but which the fourth soldiers the Trinidad was impregnable ; and as the 
division had been destined to storm. opening in the curtain, although less strong, was retired, 

Great was the confusion ; the ravelin was crowded with and the approach impeded by deep holes and cuts made 
men of both divisions, and while some continued to fire, in the ditch, the troops did not much notice it after the 
others jumped down and ran towards the breach ; many partial failure of one attack, which had been made early, 
also passed between the ravelin and the counterguard of Gathering in dark groups, and leaning on their muskets* 
the Trinidad; the two divisions got mixed, and the they looked up with sullen desperation at the Trinidad,^ 
reserves, which should have remained at the quarries, while the enemy stepping out on the ramparts, and aim- 
also came pouring in until the ditch was quite filled, the ing their shots by the light of the fireballs which they 
rear still crowding forward, and all cheering vehemently, threw over, asked, as their victims fell, Wky th^ did 
The enemy’s shouts also were loud and terrible; and the not come into Badajosf 

bursting of shells and of grenades, the roaring of guns In this dreadful situation, wliile the dead were lying 
from. the flanks, answered by the iron howitzers from in heaps and others continually falling, the wound^ 
the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion of the crawling about to get some shelter from the merciless 
powder-banrels, the whizzing flight of the blazing shower above, and withal a sickening stench from the 
splinters, the loud exhortations of the officers, and the burnt flesh of the slain, Captain Nicholas of the Engin- 
continual clatter of the muskets, made a maddening eers was observed, by Lieutenant Shaw of the 43d, 

' making incredible efforts to force iiis way with a few 

Now a multitude bounded up the great breach as if men into the Santa Maria. Collecting fifty soldiers 
dnven by a whirlwind: but across the top glittered of all regiments, he joined him, and passing a deep cut 
a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged, along the foot of this breach, these two young officers, 
immovably fixed m ponderous beams chained together at the head of their band, rushed up the slope of the 
and set deep m the rums ; and for ten feet in front the ruins; but ere they gained two-thirds of the ascent, a 
as<xnt was covered with loose planks studded with iron concentrated fire of musketry and grape dashed nearly 
points, on which the feet of the foremost being set, the the whole dead to the earth : Nicholas was mortally 
plante slipped, and the unhappy soldiers, faHing forward wounded, and the intrepid Shaw* stood alone 1 After 
on the spikes, rolled down upon the ranks behind. Then this no further effort was made at any point, and the 
the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their stratagem, troops remained passive but unflinching beneath the 
and leapmg forward, plied their shot with terrible enemy’s shot, .which streamed without intermission ; for 
rapidity, for eve^ man had several muskets, and each many of the xiflemen on the glacis, leaping early into 
musket, in addition to its ordinary chaise, contained a the ditch,hadjoined in the assault; and the rest, raked by 
small cyliiider of wood stuck full of wooden slugs, which a cross-fire of grape from the distant bastions, baffled in 
scattered like hail when they were discharged. their aim by the smoke and flames from the explosions. 

Once and again the assailants rushed up the breaches, and too few in number, had entirely failed to quell the 
but the sword- blades, immovable and impassable, always French musketry. 

’ stopped the charge, and the hissing shells and thunder- About midnight, when two thousand brave men had 
mg powder -barrels exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of fallen, Wellington, who was on a height close to the 
men had now fallen, hundreds more were dropping, yet quarries, sent orders for the remainder to retire and re- 
the heroic officers still called aloud for new trials, and form for a second assault ; he had just then heard that 
sometimes followed by many, sometimes by few, ascended the castle was taken, and thinking the enemy would 
the rums ; and so furious were the men themselves, that still hold out in the town, was resolved to assail the 
in one of the^ charges the rear strove to push the fore- breaches again. This retreat from the ditch was not 
most on to the sword-blades, willing even to make a effected without further carnage and confusion; for the 
bndge of their writhing bodies ; the others frustrated the French fire never slackened, and a cry arose that the 
attempt by dropping down, yet men fell so fast from the enemy were making a sally from the flanks, which 
shot. It hard to say who went down voluntarily, who caused a rush towards the ladders. Then the groans 
were stnckra, and many stooped unhurt that never rose arid lamentations of the wounded, who could not move 
z^^n. also would it have been to break through and expected to be slain, increased; and many officers 

the swom-blades ; for a finished trench and parapet who did not hear of the order endeavoured to stop the 
were behind the breach, where the assailants, crowded soldiers from going back ; some would even have re- 
into evai a narrower space than the ditch was, would moved the ladders, but were unable to break the crowd, 
t separat^ from their enemies, and the All this time the third division lay close in the castle, 

slaughter have contmu^. and either from fear of risking the loss of a point which 

At the beginning of this dreadful conflict, Andrew insured the capture of the place, or that the egress was 
* efforts separated his divi- too difficult, made no attempt to drive away the enemy 

Sion irom the other, and preserved some degree of from the breaches. On the other side, however, the 
military airay ; but now the tumult was such, no com- fifth division had commenced the false attack on the 
mand could be heard distinctly except by those dose at Pardaleras, and on the right of the Guadiana the Portu- 
hand, while the mutilated (greases heaped on each other, guese were sharply engaged at the bridge; thus the 
and the woihk^, struggling to avoid beii^ trampled town was girdled with fire ; for Wdkeris brigade had, 
upon, broke formations : order was impossible ! during the feint on the Pardaleras, escaladed the distant 
Neverthdess, officers of all stations, followed more or 

less numerously by the men, were seen to start out as. if * Now Major-general Shaw Kennedy, Captain Nicholas when 
struck by a sudden madness, and rush into the breach, the story of this effort, adding that he saw 'shaw. 

which, yawning and glittering with steeL seemed like the toding alone, deliberately pull out his watch, and 

mouth ’of somi huge dnigol bdehiug forth smoke uni could not bo 
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bastloa of San Vincente,' Moving' np tlie baulk of tlse 
pvetg he reached a Frendi gnaind-lionse at tlie' barriei> 
^te undiscovered, the idppie. of the waters smothering 
the sound of the footsteps ; but then' the explosion at 
the breaches' took 'place, the, moon shone on^ and the 
trench, sentinel^, discovering' the column, : fired. The 
British soldiers, springing forward under a , sharp mus- 
ketry, 'be|^ to .hew down the wooden barrier ,at the 
covered way; but the Portuguese, panic-stricken, threw 
down the scaling-laddem. ; the others snatched them up, 
and forcing the barrier^ jumped into the ditch ; but there 
the. .guiding' engineer, was killed, there was 'a cundte 
■ which embarrassed the column, and when the foremost 
men succeeddl in,, rearing the ladders, they were found 
too short, for the walls were generally above thirty feet 
high. The fire of the French was deadly, a small mine 
was sprung beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams of 'wood 
and Hve shells were rolled oVer on their head^ showers 
of grape from the fiank swept the ditch, and man after 
. man dropped dead from the ladders. 

’ Fortunately, , some' of the defenders were called away 
tp aid in recovering the castle, the ramparts were not 
entirely manned, and the assailants, having discovered a 
comer of the bastion where the scarp was only twenty 
feet high, placed three ladders under an embrasure 
which Md no gun, and was only stopped with a gabion. 
Some men got up with difficulty, for the ladders were 
stil too short, but the first man, being pushed up b;^ his 
comrades, drew others after him, until many had gained 
the summit ; smd though the French shot heavily against 
them from both fianks and from a house in front, they 
thickened and could not be driven Imck. Half the 
4th Regiment then entered the town itself, while the 
olhers pushed along the rampart towards the breach, 
and by dint of fighting successively won three 
bastions. In the last, General Walker, leaping forward 
sword in hand, just as a French cannoneer discharged a 
gun, fed with so many wounds, it was wonderful how he 
survived | and his solmers, seeing a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out, * A mine I * At that word, such is the 
power of imagination, those troops whom neither the 
strong barrier nor the deep ditch, nor the high walls, 
nor me deadly fire of the enemy could stop, staggered 
badk appalled by a chimera of their own raising ; and 
in that disorder a French reserve under General 
Veillande drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, 
pitching some over the walls, killing others outright, 
and cleansing the ramparts even to the San Vincente ; 
but there Leith had placed a battalion of the 38th, and 
when the French came up shouting and slaying all 
before them, it arose, and with one close volley destroyed 
them. Then the pamc ceased, and in compact order 
the soldiers once more charged along the walls towards 
the breaches ; yet the French, although turned on both 
fianks and abandoned by fortune, would not yield. 

Meanwhile the detachment of the 4th Regiment 
which had entered the town when tlie San Vincente 
was first carried, was strangely situated ; for the streets, 
though empty,/ were brilliantly illuminated, no person 
was seen, yet a low buzz and whisper were heard 
around, lattices were now and then gently opened, and 
from time to time shots were fired from underneath the 
doors of the houses by the Spaniards, while the regi- 
ment, with, bugles sounding, advanced towards the 
great square of the to^vn. In its progress, several mules 
going with ammunition to the breaches were taken; 
but the square was as empty and silent as the streets, 
and the houses as bright with lamps. A terrible en- 
chantment seemed to prevail; nothing to be seen but 
light, and only low whispers heard, while the tumult 
at the breaches was like the crashing thunder ; there 
the fight raged ; and quitting the square, the regiment 
attempted to take the enemy in reverse, but they were 
received with a rolling miisketry, driven back with loss, 
and resumed their movement through the streets. 

At last the breaches were abandoned by the French, 
otto parties entered the place, desultory combats took 


place in various part% and finally Veillande and Phll- 
Kpon, both wounded, seeing all ruined, passed the bridge 
mth a few hundred soldiers, and entered San ChristovaL 
Early next morning they surrendered upon summons to 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who with great readiness had 
pushed through the town to the drawbridge ere the 
French had time to organise further resistance ; yet 
even at the moment of ruin, this noble governor had 
sent horsemen oat from the fort in the night to carry 
the news to Soult’s army, which they reached in time 
to prevent a greater misfortune. 

How commenced that wild and desperate wickedness, 
which tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s heroism. All 
indeed were npt aliki^ hundreds risked and many lost 
their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but madness 
generally prevailed, and the worst men being leaders, 
Si the dreadful passiops of human nature were displayed. 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, 
cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, 


.and the reports of muskets used in violence, resounded 
for two days and nights in the streets of Badajos ! On 
the third, when the city was sacked, when ,the soldiers 
were exlmusted by their own excesses, the tumult rather 
subsided than was quelled : the wounded men were 
then looked to, the dead disposed of. 

Five thousand men and officers fell during the siege, 
including seven hundred Portuguese ; three thousand 
five hundred were stricken in the assault, sixty officers 
and more than seven hundred men slain on the spot. 
Five generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, and 
Picton, were wounded, the first three severely ; six 
hundred men and officers fell in the escalade of San 
Vincente, as many at the castle, and more than two 
thousand at the breaches : each division there lost 
twelve hundred i But how deadly the strife was at that 
point may be gathered from this : the 43d and 52d 
Regiments of the light division alone lost more men 
than the seven regiments of the third division engaged 
at the castle I • 

Let it be remembered that this frightful carnage took 
place in a space of less than a hundred yards square ; 
that the slain died not all suddenly, nor by one manner 
of death ; that some perished by steel, some by shot, 
some by water; that some were crushed and mangled 
by heavy weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms by the fiery explosions ; that for hours this de- 
struction was endured without shrinking, and the town 
was won at last ; these things considered, it must be 
admitted that a British army bears with it an awful 
power. And false would it be to say the French were 
feeble men ; the garrison stood and fought manfully and 
with good discipline, behaving worthily. Shame there 
was none on any side. Yet who shall do justice to 
the bravery of the British soldiers ? the noble emulation 
of the officers? Who shall measure out the glory of 
Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, of OTIare of the Rifles, 
who perished on the breach at the head of the stormers, 
and with him nearly all the volunteers for that desperate 
service? Who shall describe the springing valour of 
that Portuguese grenadier who was killed, the foremost 
man at the Santa Maria? or the martial fury of that 
desperate rifleman, who, in his resolution to win, thrust 
himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and there 
suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the 
ends of their muskets? Who can sufficiently honour 
the intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or the 
resolution of Ferguson of the 43d, who, having at 
Rodrigo received two deep wounds, was here, with his 
hurts still open, leading the stormers of his regiment, 
the third time a volunteer, and the third time wounded i 
Nor are these selected as pre-eminent ; many and signal 
were the other examples of unbounded devotion, some 
known, some that will never be known; for in such a 
tumult much passed tmobserved, and often the observers 
fell themselves ere they could bear testimony to what 
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they saw : but no age, no nation, ever sent forth braver 
troops to battle than those who stormed Badajos, 

when the havoc of the night was tdid to Wellington, 
the pride of conquest sunk into a passionate burst of 
grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers. 

Further light has been thrown on the Sj>amsh 
war, as well as on the whole of our other military 
operations at the period, by the publication of The 
Despatches of Field-marshal the Duke of Welling- 
toUi by Lieutenant-colonel Gurwood, twelve 
volumes, 1836-38. The skill, moderation, and 
energy of the Duke of Wellington are strikingly 
illustrated by this compilation. ‘ No man ever 


of the Duke of Wellington, 14 vols. (1858-75); and 
Despatches and Correspondence, 8 vols. (1867-80). ' 

The History of British India, by JAMES MILL 
{1773-1836), is by far the ablest work on our 
Indian empire. It was published in 1817-18, in 
five volumes. This work led to the author being 
employed in conducting the correspondence of the 
East India Company. Mr Mill was a man of 
acute and vigorous mind. He was a native of 
Logie Fort, near Montrose, and soon rose above 
his originally humble station by the force of his 
talents. He contributed to the leading reviews, j 
co-operated with Jeremy Bentham and other zeal - 1 
ous reformers, and also took a high position as an ! 
original thinker and metaphysician. He had early I 
abandoned the creed of his youth, and become a ■ 
sceptic as hard and confirmed as David Hume ; i 
and he taught his son, John Stuart Mill, to be | 
equally unbelieving and equally decided in his I 
unl^lief. In fame and talent, however, the son i 
eclipsed his father. Mr Mill's History has been I 
continued to the close of the government of Lord i 
W, Bentinck in 1835, hy Mr H. H. Wilson (nine 
volumes, 1848). Dr Bain has written his life, 
under the title of James Mill, a Biography (1881), 

JAMES BOSWELL. 

A great number of biographical works were 
published during this period. The French have 
cultivated biography with more diligence than the 
English ; but much has been done of late years 
to remedy this defect in our national literature. 
Individual specimens of great value we have 
long possessed. The Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, and Herbert, by Izaak Walton, are en- 
titled to the highest praise for the fullness of their 
don\estic details, no less than for the fine sim- 
plicity and originality of their style. The Lives of 
ike Poets, by Johnson, and the occasional Memoirs 
by Goldsmith, MaUet, and other authors, are either 
too general or too critical to satisfy the reader 
as representations of the daily life, habits, and 
opinions of those whom we venerate or admire. 
Mason's Life^ of Gray was a vast improvement 
on former biographies, as the interestmg 
characterisric correspondence of the poet, and his 
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Boswell to liis frieiid the. Rev. Mr Tempiej was 
published? aud painfully Illustrated the weakness 
and vanity of his character. 

: The talents and character of Boswell have 
been successfully vindicated by Carlyle from the 
strictures of Macaulay and others^ who insist so 
strongly on^ the biographer^s imputed meanness 
of spirit?' egregious vanity, folly,, and sensuality, 
scarcely allowing' him 'a; single . redeeming good 
Mis ,Md Carlyle says, lay 

open : to, the^ generm.^eye.; his g^od qualities be- 
longed not to the time he lived in, were far from 
.common, then, and indeed, in such a degree, were 
almost' unexampled. ' ^Towards Johnson his feel- 
ing was not sycophancy, which is the lowest, but 
reverence, which is the highest, of human feel- 
ings/ * Consider, too, with what force, diligence, 
and vivacity he has rendered back all which, in 
Johnsons neighbourhood? his open sense. had so 
eagerly and freely taken in. That loose-flowing, 
careless-looking work of his is as a picture by one 
of nature's own artists ; the best possible resem- 
blance of a reality ; like the very image thereof in 
.a clear mirror— which, indeed,, it was. Let but 
the mirror be clear, this is the great point; the 
picture must and will be genuine. How the 
babbling Bozzy, inspired only by love, and the 
recognition and vision which love can lend, epito- 
mises nightly the words of wisdom, and so, by 
little and little, unconsciously works together for 
us a vi^cA^Johmoniad ; a more free, perfect, sun- 
lit, and spirit-speaking likeness, than for many 
centuries had been drawn by man of man ! 
Scarcely since the days of Homer has the feat 
been equalled/ 

GIBBON— LORD SHEFFIELD— DR CURRIE. 

With a pardonable and engaging egotism, which 
forms an interesting feature in his character, the 
historian Gibbon had made several sketches of 
his own life and studies. From these materials, 
and embodying verbatim the most valuable por- 
tions, Lord Sheffield compiled a Memoir, which 
was published, with the miscellaneous works of 
Gibbon, in 1795. A number of the historian's 
letters were also included in this collection ; but 
the inost important and interesting part of the 
work is his Journal and Diary, giving an account 
of his literary occupations. The calm unshrink- 
ing perseverance and untiring energy of Gibbon 
form a noble example to all literary students ; and 
where he writes of his own personal history and 
opinions, his lofty philosophical style never for- 
sakes him. Thus he opens his slight Memoir in 
the following strain : 

^ K lively desire of knowing and of recording 
our ancestors so generally prevails, that it must 
depend on the influence of some common principle 
in the minds of men. _^We seem to have lived 
in the persons of our forefathers : it is the labour 
and reward of vanity to extend the term of this 
id^ longevity. Our imagination is always active 
to enlarge the narrow circle in which nature has 
confined us. Fifty or a hundred years may be 
allotted to an individual, but we step forwards 
beyond death with such hopes as religion and 
philosophy will suggest ; and we fill up the silent 
vacancy that precedes our birth, by associating 
ourselves to the authors of our existence. Our 
calmer judgment will rather tend to moderate than 
74 


to suppress the pride of an ancient and worthy 
race. The satirist may laugh, the philosopher 
may preach, but Reason herself will respect the 
prejudices and habits which have been consecrated 
by the experience of mankind.’ 

Gibbon states, that before entering upon the 
perusal of a book, he wrote down or considered 
what he knew of the subject, and afterwards 
examined how much the author had added to his 
stock of knowledge. A severe test for some 
authors ! From habits like this sprung the 
Decline and Fall, 

In 1800, Dr James Currie (1756-1805) pub- 
lished his edition of the Works of Burns for the 
benefit of the poet’s family, and enriched it with 
an excellent Memoir, that has served for the 
groundwork of many subsequent Lives of Burns. 
It has been found that he tampered rather too 
freely with the poet’s MSS., but generally to their 
advantage. The candour and ability displayed 
by Currie have scarcely been sufficiently appreci- 
ated. Such a task was new to him, and was beset 
with difficulties. He believed that Burns’s mis- 
fortunes arose chiefly from his errors— he lived at 
a time when this impression was strongly prev- 
alent— yet he touched on the subject of the poet’s 
frailties with delicacy and tenderness. He esti- 
mated his genius highly as a great poet, without 
reference to his personal position, and thus in 
sorhe measure anticipated the unequivocal award 
of posterity. His remarks on Scottish poetry and 
on the condition of the Scottish peasantry, appear 
now somewhat prolix and affected ; but at the 
time they were written, they tended to interest and 
inform the English reader, and to forward the 
author’s benevolent object, in extending the sale 
of the poet’s works. By his generous, disinter- 
ested labours, Dr Currie materially benefited the 
poet’s family. 

william HAYLEV— lord HOLLAND. 

After the death of Cowper in 1800, every poet- 
ical reader was anxious to learn the personal 
history and misfortunes of a poet who had afforded 
such exquisite glimpses of his own life and habits, 
and the amiable traits of whose character shone so 
conspicuously in his verse. His letters and manu- 
scripts were placed at the disposal of Mr William 
Hayley, whose talents as a poet were then greatly 
overrated, but who had personally known Cowper. 
Accordingly, in 1803-4, appeared The Life and 
Posthumotis Works of William Cowper^ three 
volumes quarto. The work was a valuable con- 
tribution to English biography. The inimitable 
letters of Cowper were themselves a treasure 
beyond price ; and Hayley’s prose, though often 
poor enough, was better than his poetry. What 
the ‘hermit of Eartham’ left undone has since 
been supplied by Southey, who in 1835 ^^ve the 
world an edition of Cowper in fifteen volumes, 
about three of which are filled with a life of the 
poet, and notes. The Lives of both Hayley and 
Southey are written in the style of Mason’s 
Memoir, letters being freely interspersed through- 
out the narrative. Of a similar description, but not 
to be compared with these in point of interest or 
execution, is the Life of Dr Beattie, by Sir William 
Forbes, published iii 1806, in two volumes. 

In the same year Lord Holland published an 
Account of the Ufe attd Writings of Lope Felix 





*Yes/ lie fepBed ^ * back-bone is shot tlsKiii^^- 
Yet even now, nol: for a momentlosi^ Ms presence. 
mind, he observed, as they were carrying Mm down' thy 
ladder, that the tiller ropes, wMch had been shot away,^: 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should, 
be rove immediately : then, that he' might not be^ seen' 
by the aew, he took out Ms handkerchief, and covered 
Ms face and his stars. Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, : IJpgIand perhaps • 
would not have had cause to ' receive wi& sorrow th®' 
news of the battle of Trafalgar. The cockpit was- 
crowded with wounded and dying men ; over whose 
bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid' 
upon a pallet in the midsMpmen’s berth. It was soon, 
perceived, upon examination, that the wound was mortal, 
This, however, was concealed from all except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants. H® 
himself being certain, from the sensation in his back, and 
the gush of blood he felt 'momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail Mm, insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom 
he might be useful ; *for,^ said he, ‘ you can do nothing 
for me.’ All that could be done was to fan him with 
paper, and j&requentiy to give Mm lemonade to alleviate 
his intense thirst He was in great pain, and expressed 
mu^ anxiety for the event of the action, yrhich now 
began to declare itself As often as a ship struck, the' 
cmw of the Vktary hurraed ; and at every hurra, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked 
Ae countenance of the dying hero. But he became 
impatient to see Hardy j and as that officer, though 
often sent for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared 
that some fatal cause prevented Mm, and repeatedly 
cried: ‘Will no one bring Hardy to me? he must be 
killed ; he is surely dead 1 ’ An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed, from tHe time when Nelson received his wound, 
before could come to him. . They shook hands 

in silence : Hardy in vain strugglii^ to suppress th® 
feelings of that most pMnful and yet sublimest moment 
‘ Well, Hardy/ said Nelson, ‘ how goes the day with 
ns? ’ ‘ Very wdl,* replied Hardy ; ‘ ten ships have 
struck, but five of the van have tacked, and shew ar 
intention to' bear down upon the Victory, I have 
called two or three of our fresh sMps round, and have 
no doubt of giving them a drubbing.® ‘I hope,*' said 
Nelson, ‘ none of our sMps have struck ?® Hardy 
answered, ‘There was no fear of that.® Then, and not 
till then. Nelson spoke of himself ‘ I am a dead man, 
Hardy,* said he ; ‘lam going ffist : it mil be all over 
with me soon. Come nearer to m& Let my dear Lady 
Hamilton have my hair, and all other tMngs belonging 
to me,* Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. ‘ O no,* he 


■■■ik' the celebrated Spanish dramatist De 
Vega' 'was; one of the most fertile writers upon 
record : his miscellaneous works fill twenty-two 
quarto volumes, and Ms dramas twenty-five 
volumes. He died in 1635, aged seventy-three. 
vHis fame has been eclipsed by abler Spanish 
writers; but De Vega gave a great impulse to the 
literature of his nation, and is considered the 
parent of the continental drama. The amiable 
and accomplished nobleman who recorded the life 
this Spanish prodig)r, died at Holland House, 
detober 22, 1 840, aged sixty-seven. Lord Holland 
was a generous patron of literature and art. 
Holland House was but another namo for refined 
hospitality and social freedom, in which men of 
all shades of opinion participated. As a literary 
man, the noble lord left few or no memorials 
that will survive ; but he will long be remembered 
as a generous-hearted English nobleman, who, 
with princely munificence and varied accomplish- 
ments, ever felt a strong interest in the welfare of 
the great mass of the people ; who was an intrepid 
advocate of popular rights in the most difficult 
and trying times ; and who, amidst allhii courtesy 


and consistency to the last. 


Ihe JUfe of JSelsony by bOUTHEY, published m 
two small volumes — since compressed into one — 
in 1813, rose into instant and universal favour, and 
may be considered as one of our standard popular 
biographies. Its merit consists in the clesmiess 
and beautiful simplicity of its style, and its lucid 
arrangement of tacts, omitting all that is unim- 
portant or strictly technical The substance of 
tMs LifewdiS originally an article in the Quarterly 
Reviews Mr Murray, the publisher, gave Southey 
;ifioo to enlarge the essay, and publish it in a 
separate form with his name; and this sum he 


fcetHoy edited by Dr I^rdner. 
Deckh of Ndson, — From So 



. robert southed. 

ijasdy, upon feis, limted tlmt Admiral Collii^gwood died so Mi of hokours, and at the height of human 
i^ould t^he upon • himself the direction ' of afeirs. * Not fame. The most' triumphant death is that of the martyr ; 
vMle I ll?€, Hardy/ said the dyisig Nelson, ineffectt^ & most awful, that of the martyred patriot; the 
endeavourto to raise himself from the bed : *do you most splendi^ that of the hero in the hour of 
anchor.^ previous orders for preparing to anaior victory; and if the chariot and the horses of fire had 
had shewn how dearly he foresaw the necessity of this, been voudisafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
Presently! calling Hardy back, he said to him, in a low scarcely have departed in a brighter bl^e of glory. He 
volcej * Don’t throw me overboard ; ’ and he desired has left us, not mdeed his mantle of inspiration, but a 
that he might be buried by his fjarents, unless it should name, and an example which are at this' hour inspiring 
please the Mag to order otherwise.. Then reverting to thousands of the youth of England— a n^e which is 
private feelings : ®Take care of my dear Lady Hamil- our jpride, and an example which will continue to be our 
ton, Hardy ; take care of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss shield aud our stren^^ih. Thus it is that the spirits of 
"me. Hardy/ said he. Hardy knelt down and Mssed the great tmd the wise continue to live and to act ^ter 
!»» Cheek; and ‘Nelson said, ‘Now I am satisfied, them, 

Thank Godj^IMve done my duty I ’ Hardy stood over , fj ^ j -n 

him in silence for a moment or two, then knelt again WesI^ f Old Age and Deaik, 

forehead. Who K ttot?' said Nelson ■etamSndhe^^tife^IJoJmWaUy. 

and bemg informed, he rephed, ‘ God bless you. Hardy.' 

And Hardy then left him — ^for ever. Nelson now ^I^risure and 1 / said Wesley, ‘have taken leave of 
desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, *I one another. I propose to be busy as long as I live, if 
wish I had not left the deck ; for I shall soon be gone.’ my health is so long indulged to me.’ Tms resolution 
Death was, Indeed, rapidly approaching. He said to the was made in the prime of life, and never was resolution 
chaplain, ‘ Doctor, I have not been a sinner and more punctuMIy observed. ‘ Lord, let me not live to be 
alter a short pause, ‘Remember that I leave Lady useless!’ was the prayer which he uttered after seeing 
Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my one whom he had long known as an active and useful 
country.’ His articulation now became dffiaalt; but he magistrate, reduced by age to be ‘ a picture of human 
was distinctly heard to say, ‘ Thank God, I have done nature in disgrace, feeble in body and mind, slow of 
my duty!’ These words he repeatedly pronounced; speech pid understanding.’ He was favoured with 
and they were the last words which he uttered. He a constitution vigorous beyond that of ordinaiy men, 
expired at thirty minutes after four— thred hours and a and with an activity of spirit which is even rarer than 
quarter after he had received his wound. his singular felicity of health and strength. Ten thou- 

The death of JJelsou was in England as. some-' sand cares of various kinds, he ^d, were no more 
thiim more than a public calamity t men started at the weight or burden to ids mind, than ten thousand hairs 
inteffigence, and turned, pale, as if they had heard of the were to his head. But in truth his only cares were 
loss of a dear friend. Ai* object of our admiration and those of supcarmtending the work of his ambition, which 
affection, of our pride and of our hop^, was suddenlv condnuaily prospered, under his hands. Real cares he 
taken from us; and it seemed as if we had never tifl had none ; no anxieties, no sorrows, no griefs which 
then known how deeply we loved and reverenced him; touched him to the quick. His manner of life was 
WhaX the co^i^try had lost ip its great naval hero— the the most fevourable tlmt could have been devised for 
greatest of our own and of all former times — ^was scarcely loigevity. He rose early, and lay down at night with 
taken into the account of griefi So perfectly^ indeed nommg to keep him vraldng, or trouble him in sleep, 
had he performed his, part, that the maritime war, after His mind was always in a pleasmable and wholesome 
the batUe of Trafalgar, was considered at an end. The state of activity ; he was. temperate in his diet, and lived 
rieets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but de- in perpetual locomotion ; and frecment change of air is 
stroyed; new navies must be built, and a new race of perhapa, of all things, - that which most conduces to 
seamen reared for them, before the possibility of their joyous health and long life. ... 
invading our shores coujd again be contemplated. It Hpon his eighty-sixth birth-day, he says, ‘ I now 
was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the find I grow old. My sight is decayed, so that I cannot 
magnitude of our loss that we mourned for him ; the read a small print, imless in a strong light My strength 
general sorrow was of a higher character. The people is decayed ; so that I walk much slower than I did 
of England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public some years mce. My memory of names, whether of 
monuments,, and posthumous rewards, were all which persons or places, is decayed, till I stop a little to 
they could now bestow upon him whom the king, the recollect them. I should be afraid of is, if I took 

legislature, and the nation would have alike delighted thought for the morrow, that my body should weigh 
to honour; whom every tongue would have blessed; doim mynund, and create either stubbornness, by the 
whose presence in every village through which he might decrease of my understanding, or peevishness, by the 
have passed would have wakened the church-bells, inaease of bodily infirmities. But thou shalt answer for 
have given school-boys a holiday, have drawn children me, O Lord, my God! ’ ^ His strength now diminished 
from their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘old men from so much, that he found it difficult to preach more than 
the chimney-comer ’ to look upon Nelson ere they died, twice a day ; and for many weeks he abstained from his 
The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed ydth five o’dock morning sermons, because a slow and settled 
the usual forms of rejoicing,’ but they were without joy ; fever parched his mouth. ^ Finding himself a little 
for such already was the pory of the British navy, better, he resumed the practice, and hoped to hold on a 
through Nelson’s surpassing genius, that it scarcely Httle longer; but, at the beginning of the year 1790, he 
seemed to receive any addition j^om the most signal writes: am now an old man, decayed from head to 
victory that ever was achieved upon the seas ; and the foot My eyes are dim ; my right hand shakes much; 
destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the mari- my mouth is hot and dry- every morning ; I have a 
time schemes of France were totally frustrated, hardly lingering fever almost every day ; my motion is weak 
appeared to add to our security or strength ; for, while and slow. However^j blessm be God 1 I do not slack 
Nelson was living to watch the combined squadrons of my labours; I can preach and write still.* In the 
the enemy,, we frit ourselves as secure as now,, when middle of the same year, he closed his cas^ account- 
they were no longer in existence. book with the following words, written with atrei^ous 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances hand, so as to be scarcely le^ble ; ‘For upwards ca 
' upon opening his body, that in the course of nature he eigjity-sik years I have kept my 
might have attained, like his frther, to a good old age. w 3 l not attempt it any longer, being satisfi^ with me 
Ifet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely wh<»e continual conviction, that 1 save all I can, and give all 1 
■ipfk was done ; nor ou^ he to be lamented,; w^ .caii^ flbat .1% all I have.'* His strength ms iio^qwe 



gone, and no glasses would help his sight * But I feel 
no pain/ he says, *from head to foot; only, it seems, 
nature is exhausted, and, humanly speaking, wiE sink 
more and more, till 

The weaiy wrings- of life stand still at last 

On the 1st of February 1791, he wrote his last letter 
to America* It shews how anxious he was that his 
followers should consider themselves as one united body. 
^ See/ said he, * that you never give place to one thought 
of separating from your brethren in Europe. Lose no 
opportimity of declaring to ail men, that the Methodists 
are one people in all the world, and that it is their full 
determination so to continue.* He express« 3 , also, a 
sense that his hour was almost come. ‘Those chat 
desire to write/ said he, ‘or say anything to me, have 
no time to lose ; for Time has shaken me by the hand, 
and Death is not far behind D words which his father 
had used in one of the last letters that he addressed to his 
sons at Oxford. On the 17th of that month, he took 
cold after preaching at Lambeth. For some days he 
struggled against an increasing fever, and continued to 
preach till the Wednesday following, when he delivered 
his last sermon. From that time he became daily 
weaker and more lethargic, and on the 2d of March, he 


views taken by Dr M‘Crie of some of those sub- 
jects, but there can be no variety of opinion as to 
the talents and learning he displayed. His Life of 
Knox was first published in 1813, and has passed 
through six editions. Following up his historical 
and theological retrospect, the same author after- 
wards published a Life of Andrew Melville (18I9I 
but the subject is less interesting than that of his 
first biography. He wrote also Memoirs of Veitch 
and ; Brysson— Scottish clergymen and supporters 
of the Covenant— and Histories of the Reformaif 
tion in Italy and in Spain. Dr M®Grie publish^' 
in 1817, a series of papers in the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, containing a vindication of 
the Covenanters from the distorted view which he 
believed Sir Walter Scott to have given of them 
in his tale of Old Mortality, Sir Walter replied 
anonymously, by reviewing his own work in the 
g^uarterly Review / There were faults and absurd- 
ities on the side both of the Covenanters and the 
Royalists, but the cavalier predilections of the 
great novelist certainly led him to look with more 
regard on the latter— heartless and cruel as they 
were— than on the poor persecuted peasants. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The general demand for biographical composi- 
tion tempted some of our most popular original 
writers to embark in this delightful department 
of literature. Southey, as we have seen, was. early 
in the field ; and his more distinguished poetical 
contemporaries, Scott, Moore, and Campbell, also 
joined. The first, besides his copious Memoirs 
of Dryden and Swift, prefixed to their works, 
contributed a series of Lives of the English Novel- 
ists to an edition of their works published by 
Baliantyne, which he executed with great taste, 
candour, and discrimination. He afterwards un- 
dertook a Life of Napoleon Bonaparle, which was 
at first intended as a counterpart to Southey^s 
Life of Nelsoft, but ultimately swelled out into 
nine volumes. The hurried composition of this 
work, and the habits of the author, accustomed 
to the dazzling creations of fiction, rather than 
the sober plodding of historical inquiry and calm 
investigation, led to many errors and imperfec- 
tions. It .abounds in striking and eloquent pas- 
sages ; the battles of Napoleon are described 
with great clearness and animation; and the 
view taken of his character and talents is, on 
the whole, just and impartial, very different from 
the manner in which Scott had alluded to Napo- 
leon m his Vision of Don Roderick, The grist 
diffuseness of the style, however, and the want 
of philosophical analysis, render the Life of 
Napoleon more a brilliant chronicle of scenes 
and events than an historical memoir worthy the 
genius of its author. It was at first full of error<; 


died in peace ; being in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, and the sixty-fifth of his ministry. 

During his illness he said : ‘Let me be buried in nothing 
but what is woollen ; and let my corpse be carried in my 
coffin into the chapel.* Some years before, he had pre- 
pared a vault for himself, and for those itinerant preachers 
who might die in London. In his will he directed that 
six poor men should have twenty shillings each for carry- 
ing his body to the grave ; ‘ for I particularly desire/ 
said he, ‘there may be no hearse, no coach, no escutcheon, 
no pomp except the tears of them that loved me, and are 
following me to Abraham’s bosom. I solemnly adjure 
my executors, in the name of God, punctually to observe 
this. At the desire of many of his. friends, his body 
was carried into the chapel the day preceding the in- 
terment, and there lay in a kind of state becoming 
the person, dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, 
^sock, and band ; the old clerical cap on his head, a 
Bible in one hand, and a white handkerchief in the 
v' t. placid, and the expression which 

death had fixed upon his venerable features was that of 
a serene and heavenly smile. The crowds who flocked 
to see him were so great, that it was thought prudent, for 
leaj of accidents, to accelerate the funeral, and perform 
It between five and six in the morning. The intelligence, 
however, could not be kept entirely secret, and several 
himdred persons attended at that unusual hour. Mr 
Richardson, who performed the service, had been one 
of his preachers almost thirty years. When he came to 
that p^ service, ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
^imghty God to take unto himself the soul of our dear 
brother, his voice changed, and he substituted the word 
father ; and the feeling with which he did this was such, 
toat the congregation, who were shedding silent tears, 
burst at once into loud weeping. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. ’ 


1831. : The last ' has little interest The Life qf 
Byren^ by*;: Its intimate eoniiection recent 
" cvents' andlmng persons, was a duty of very deli- 
cate and difficult performance. • This was further 
increased by the freedom and. licentiousness of the 
poef s opinions and conduct, and by the versatility 
■ m mobUity x£\m mind, which changed with every 
passing impulse and impression.' ‘As well,' says 
: Moore, ‘from the precipitance with which he 
gave way to every impulse, as from the passion 
. hC' had for recording his own impressions, all 
those heterogeneous thoughts, fantasies, and de- 
sires that, in other men's minds, “ come like 
shadows, so depart," were by him fixed and 
embodied as they presented themselves, and at 
once taking a shape cognisable by public opinion, 
either in his actions or his words, in the hasty 
letter of the moment, or the poem for all time, 
laid open such a range of vulnerable points before 
his Judges^ as no one individual ever before, of 
himself, presented.' Byron left ample materials 
for his biographer. His absence from England, 
and Ms desire ‘to keep the minds of the English 
public for ever occupied about him — if not with 
his merits, with his faults ; if not in applauding, 
in blaming him' — led him to maintain a regular 
correspondence with Moore and his publisher 
Mr Murray. Byron also kept a journal, and re- 
corded memoranda of his opinions, his reading, 
&c.; something in the style of Burns. He was a 
master of prose as of verse, unsurpassed in brilliant 
sketches of life, passion, and adventure, whether 
serious or comic, and also an achte literary critic. 
Byron had written Memoirs of his own life, which 
he presented to Moore, who sold the manuscript 
to Murray the publisher for 2000 guineas. The 
friends of the noble poet became alarmed on 
account of the disclosures said to have been 
made in the Memoir, and offered to advance the 
money paid for the manuscript, in order that 
Lady Byron and the rest of the family might 
have ah opportunity of deciding whether the work 
should be published or suppressed. The result 
was, that the manuscript was destroyed by Mr 
Wiimot Horton and Colonel Doyle, as the re- 
presentatives of Mrs Leigh, Byron's half-sister. 
Moore repaid the 2000 guineas to Murray, and 
the latter engaged him to write the Life of fyron^ 
contributing a great mass of materials, and ulti- 
mately giving no less than £^^70 for ihe Life 
{Quarterly Review^ 1B53). Moore was, strictly 
speaking, not justified in destroying the manu- 
script which Byron had intrusted him with as a 
vindication of his name and honour. He might 
have expunged the objectionable passages. But 
it is urged in his defence, that while part of the 
work never could have been published, all that 
was valuable or interesting to the public was 
included in the noble poet's journals and mem- 
orandum-books. Moore's Notices are written 
with taste and modesty, and in very pure and 
unaffected English. As an editor, lie preserved 
too much of what was worthless and unimport- 
ant,* as a biographer, he was too indulgent to 
the faults of his hero ; yet who could have 
wished a friend to dwell on the errors of Byron ? 

Character and Personal A ppearance of Lord Byron. 

From Moore’*s Nbitces of the Life of Lord Byron. 

The disfinctive properties of Lord Byron's character, 
as well moral as uteraiy, arose mainly from those two 


great sources-— the unexampled versatility of his powers 
and feelings, and the facility with which he gave way 
to the impulses of both. ‘No men,' says Cowper, in 
speaking of persons of a versatile turn of mind, ‘are 
better qualified for companions in such a world as this 
than men of such temperament. Every scene of life has 
two sides, a dark and a bright one ; and the mind that 
has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is 
best of all qualified for the contemplation of either.' It 
would not be difficult to shew that to this readiness in 
reflecting all hues, whether of the shadow's or the lights 
of our variegated existence, Lord Byron owed not only' 
the great range of his influence as a poet, but those 
powers of fascination which he possessed as a man. 
Thp susceptibility, indeed, of immediate impression^ 
which, in him was so active, lent a charm, of all others 
the most attractive, to his social intercourse, by giving 
to those who wer^ at the moment, present, such ascend- 
ant influence, that they alone for the time occupied all 
his thoughts and feelings, and brought whatever was 
most agreeable in his nature into play. So much did 
this extreme mobility— this readiness to be strongly 
acted on by what was nearest— abound in his disposi- 
tion, that, even with the casual acquaintance of the 
hour his heart was upon his lips, and it depended wholly 
upon themselves whether they might not become at 
once the depositaries of every secret, if it might be so 
called, of his whole life. ... 

The same facility of change observable in the move- 
ments of his mind was seen also in the free play of his 
features, as the passing thoughts within darkened or 
shone through them. His eyes, though of a light gray, 
were capable of all extremes -of expression, from the 
most joyous hilarity to the deepest sadness, from the 
very sunshine of benevolence to the most concentrated 
scorn or rage. But it was in the mouth and chin that 
the great beauty as well as expression of his fine counten- . 
ance lay. ‘ Many pictures have been painted of him,' 
says a fair critic of his features, ‘ with various success ; 
but the excessive beauty of his lips escaped every painter 
and sculptor. In their ceaseless play they represented 
every emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in 
disdain, smiling in triumph, or dimpled with archness 
and love.' His head was remarkably small — so much so 
as to be rather out of proportion with his face. The 
forehead, though a little too narrow, was high, and 
appeared more so from his having his hair (to preserve 
it, as he said) shaved over the .temples, while the glossy 
dark-brown curls, clustering over his head, gave the 
finish to its beauty. When to this is addeid, that his 
nose, though handsomely, was rather too thickly shaped, 
that his teeth were white and regular, and his complexion 
colourless, as good an idea perhaps as it is in the 
power of mere words to convey may be conceived of his 
features. In height he was, as he himself has informed 
us, five feet eight inches and a half, and to the length of 
his limbs he attributed his being such a good swim- 
mer. His hands were very white, and — according to 
his own notion of the size of hands as indicating birth — 
aristocratically small. The lameness of his right foot, 
though an obstacle to grace^ but little impeded the 
activity of his movements. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Mr Campbell, besides the biographies in his 
Specimem of the Poets^ published a Life of Mrs^ 
Siddom, the distinguished actress, and a Life of 
Petrarch, The latter is homely and earnest, 
though on a romantic and fanciful subject There 
is a reality about Campbell's biographies quite 
distinct from what might be expected to emanate 
from the imaginative poet, but he was too little of 
a student, and generally too careless and indolent 
to be exact 
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Mrs Maclean (L» .E. /L.), nf ' Jame^ (cine 

of tlie atitliors of The Rejected'^ Addresses), of 
Monk Lewis, ' Hayley, and, many'' anthors of' less 
distinction. In tMs indnx ' of MograpMes worth- 
less materials are often' elevated for a day, and 
the gratification of a priirient ;curiosity or idle 
love of gossip is more aimed at than literary:' 
excellence or sound instruction. The' error,,how-' 
■ ever, is one on the right side, * Better,* says 
the traditional maxim of English, law, *' that nine' 
guilty men should escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer*— and better, perhaps, that 
nine useless lives should be written than that 
I one valuable one should be neglected. The chaff 
is easily winnowed from the wheat j hnd even 
;,in the Memoirs of comparatively insignificant, 
persons, some precious truth, some lesson of 
dear-bought experience, may be found treasured 
up for ‘a life beyond life.* In what may ^ 
termed' professions biography, facts and prin- 
ciples not known to the general reader are often 
conveyed. In Lives like those of Sir Samuel 
Romiily, Mr Wilberforce, Mr Francis Homer, 
and Jeremy Bentham, new light is thrown on 
the characters of public men, and on the motives 
and sources of public events. Statesmen, lawyers, 
and philosophers both act and are acted upon by 
the age in which they live, and, to be useful, their 
biography should be copious. In the Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy by his brother, and of James 
Watt by M. Arago, we have many interesting 
facts connected with the progress of scientific 
discovery and improvement ; and in the Lives of 
Curran, Grattan, and Sir James Mackintosh (each 
in two volumes), by their sons, the public history 
of the country is illustrated. Sir John Barrow's 
Lives of Howe and Anson are excellent specimens 

, of naval biography; and we have also lengthy 

Murray of Stanhope. These Memoirs refer to a Memoirs of Lord St Vincent, Lord Collingwood, 
later period than that of the Commonwealth, and Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Moore, Sir David 
illustrate Scottish history. George Baillie — whose Baird, Lord Exmouth, Lord Keppel, &c. On the 
father had fallen a victim to the vindictive tyranny subject of biography in general, we quote with 
of die government of Charles II. — was a Presby- pleasure an observation by Mr Carlyle: 
terian and Covenanter, but neither gloomy nor ‘ If an individual is really of consequence enough 
morose. He held office under Queen Anne and to have his life and character recorded for public 
George I., and died in 1758, aged seventy-five, remembrance, we have always been of opinion 
His daughter, Lady Murray, who portrays the that the public ought to be made acquainted 
character of her parents with a skilful yet tender with all the inward springs and relations of his 
hand, and^ relates many interesting incidents of character. How did the world and man's life, 
the times in which they lived, was distinguished from his particular position, represent themselves 
in the society of the court of Queen Anne, and to his mind ? How did co-existing circumstances 
has been commemorated by Gay, as one of modify him from without — bow did he modify 
the friends of Pope, and as ‘the sweet-tongued these from within? With what endeavours and 

Murray.' • what efficacy rule over them? with what resist- 

While the most careful investigation is directed ance and what suffering sink under them ? In 
towards our classic authors— Shakspeare, Milton, one word, what and how produced was the effect 
Spenser, Chaucer, &c. forming each the subject of society on him ? what and how produced was 
of numerous Memoirs — ^scarcely a person of the his effect on society? He who should answer 
least note has been suffered to depart without the these questions in regard to any individual 
honours of biography. The present century has would, as we believe, furnish a model of perfec- 
amply atoned for any want of curiosity on the tion in biography. Few individuals, indeed, can 
5^rt of former generations, and there is some deserve such a study ; and many lives will be 
danger taat this taste or passion may be carried written, and, for the gratification of innocent 
too mr. Memoirs of ‘persons of quality* — of curiosity, ought to be written, and read, and 


. SIR jOHk MAMOm, T* hL MSTER, fV' FRASER 

; 'rnxER, etc 

Amongst other additioRs to our standard biog- 
raphy may te mentioned the Life of Lord Clim^ 
by Sir Johh- Malcolm (1836) ; and the Life of 
Lord Clarendon^ by Mr T. H. Lister (1838), 
The Life of Sir Walter Rakish, by Mr Patrick 
Fraser Tytler (published m one volume in the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library^ 1833), is also valuable 
for its able defence of that adventurous and in- 
teresting personage, and for its careful digest of 
state-papers and contemporaneous events. Free 
access to all public documents and libraries is 
now easily obtained, and there is no lack of 
desire on the part of authors to prosecute, or of 
the public to reward these researches. A Life of 
Lord William Russell^ by Lord John Russell 
(1819), is enriched with information from the 
family papers at Woburn Abbey ; and from a 
similarly authentic private source, LORD Nugent 
wrote Memoirs of Hampden (1831). The Diaries 
and Journals of Evelyn and Pepys, so illustrative 
of the court and society during the seventeenth 
century, have already been noticed. To these we 
may add the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson^ 
written by his wife, Mrs Lucy Hutchinson, and 
first published in 1806. Colonel Hutchinson was 
governor of Nottingham Castle during the period 
of the Civil War. He was one of the best of the 
Puritans, and his devoted wife has done ample 
justice to his character and memory in her charm- 
ing domestic narrative. Another work of the same 
description, published from family papers in 1822, 
is Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right 
Hon, George Baillie of Jerviswood^ and of Lcsdy 
Grisell Baillie^ written by their daughter. Lady 


Wits, Qiamatists, artists, and actors, appear every forgotten, which are not in this sense biooraphies.' 
season. Authors have become as familiar to us We have enumerated the most original biograph- 

^ our persorial associates. Shy, retired men like ical works of this period ; but a complete list of 
studious recluses like Words- all the Memoirs, historical and literary, that have 
have been portrayed m aU their strength appeared would fill pages. Two general Biograph- 

and weakness. We Tiave T.Wc r zLS t. . 


We have Lives of Shelley, of ical Dictionaries have also been published : one 
Hannan, More, Mrs Hemans, in ten volumes quarto, published between the 
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yeat^ 1799 181S 'by Dr Aikitit ; and anotlier 

m tliirty-two Yolnmes octavoy' re-edited, with great 
■ additions, between iS 12 and iSi6 by, Mr Alexander 
Chabnets. An excellent epitome was published in 
1828, In two large volumes, by John Gorton. A 
general ■ Biographical Dictionary, or Cyclopedia 
&f Biografhy^ 'conducted by Charles Knight 
(1858), vmk Supplement (1^72% has been pub- 
lished in seven volumes. In Lardnefs Cycle-* 
pmdia^ MuiTay^s, i^^iM% and the publica- 

tions of the Society for the DiiiisioE' of Useful 
Knowledge, 'are some valuable short biographies 
by authors of established reputation. The Lives 
of ike Scottish Poets have been ' published by 
David ' Irving (1804--1810) 5 and z. Bio^aph- 
teal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen^ by Robert 
Chambers, In four volumes octavo (1837), to 
which a supplemental volume has been added. 
An extended blpgraphical dictionary was begun 
under the editorship of Mr Leslie Stephen in 1882. 


THEOLOGIANS AND METAPHYSICIANS. 

Critical and biblical literature have made great 
progress within the last century, but the number 
of illustrious divines is not ^eat. The early 
Fathers of the Protestant Church had indeed done 
so much in general theology and practical divinity, 
that comparatively little was left to their suc- 
cessors. 

DR RALEY. 

The greatest divine of the period is Dr William 
Paley, a man of remarkable vigour and clearness 
of intellect, and originality of character. His 
acquirements as a scholar and churchman were 
grafted on a homely, shrewd, and benevolent 
nature, which no circumstances could materially 
alter. There was no doubt or obscurity either 
about the man or his works : he stands out in 
bold relief among his brother-divines, like a sturdy 
oak on a lawn or parterre — a little hard and cross- 

f rained, but sound, fresh, and massive — dwarfing 
is neighbours with his weight and bulk, and his 
intrinsic excellence. 

lie shall be like a tree that grows 
Near planted by a river, 

Which in his season yields his fruit, 

And his leaf fadeth never. 

So says our old version of the Psalms with respect 
to the fate of a righteous man, and Paley was a 
righteous man whose mind yielded precious fruit, 
and whose leaves will never fade. This excellent 
author was born at Peterborough in 1743. His 
father was afterwards curate of Giggleswick, York- 
shire, and teacher of the grammar-school there. 
At the age of fifteen he was entered as sizar at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and after completing 
his academical course, he^became tutor in an 
academy at Greenwich. As soon as he was of 
sufficient age, he was ordained to be assistant 
curate of Greenwich. He was afterwards elected 
a Fellow of his college, and went thither to 
reside, engaging first as tutor. He next lectured 
in the university on Moral Philosophy and the 
Greek Testament Paley’s college-friend, Dr Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle, presented him with the rectory 
of Musgrave in Westmoreland, and he removed 


tohiis countr3r charge, worth only fSo per annum. 
He was soon inducted into the vicarage of Dalston, 
in Cumberland, to a prebend’s stall in Carlisle 
Cathedral, and also to the archdeaconry of Carlisle. 
In 1785, appeared his long-meditated Elements 
of Moral and Political Philosophy j in 1790 his 
Mom Paulines and in 1794 his View of the 
Evidences of Christianity » Friends and prefer- 
ment now crowded in on him. The Bishop of 
London (Porteus) made Paley a prebend of St 
Paul’s ; the Bishop of Lincoln presented him with 
the sub-deanery of Lincoln ; and the Bishop of 
Durham gave him the rectory of Bishop- Wear- 
mouth, worth about a thousand pounds per annum 
— ^and all these within six months, the luckiest 
half-year of his life The boldness and freedom 
of some of Paley’s disquisitions on government, 
and' perhaps a deficiency, real or supposed, in 
personal dignity, and some laxness, as well as an 
inveterate provincial homeliness, in conversation, 
prevented his rising to the bench of bishops. 
When his name was once mentioned to George 
11 L, the monarch is reported to have said: 
‘Paley ! what, pigeon Paley V— an allusion to a 
famous sentence m the Moral and Political Phil- 
osophy on property. As a specimen of his st^rle of 
reasoning, and the liveliness of his illustrations, 
we subjoin this passage, which is part of an 
estimate of the relative duties of men in society : 

Of Property, 

If you should see a flock of pigeons in a held of com, 
and if—instead of each picking where and what it liked, 
taking just as much as it wanted, and no more — you 
should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
into a heap, reserving nothing for themselves but the 
chaff and the refuse, keeping this heap for oiie, and that 
the weakest, perhaps worst pigeon of the flock • sitting 
round, and looking on all the winter, whilst this one was 
devouring, throwing' about and wasting it ; and if a 
pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a 
grain of the hoard, all the others instantly flying upon it 
and tearing it to pieces : if you should see this, you would 
see nothing more than what is every day practised and 
established among men. Among men, you see the 
ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one, and this one too, oftentimes, the 
feeblest and worst of the whole set — a child, a woman, 
a madman, or a fool — ^getting nothing for themselves all 
the while but a little of the coarsest of the provision 
which their own industry produces \ looking quietly on 
while they see the fruits of all their labour spent or 
spoiled; and if one of the number take or touch a 
particle of the hoard, the others joining against him, and 
hanging him for the theft. 

There must be some very important advantages to 
account for an institution which, in the view of it above 
given, is so paradoxical and unnatural. 

The principal of these advantages are the following : 

I. It increases the produce of the earth. 

The earth, in climates like ours, produces little with- 
out cultivation; and none would be found willing to 
cultivate the ground, if others were to be admitted to an 
equal share of the produce. The same is true of the care 
of flocks and herds of tame animals. 

Crabs and acorns, red deer, rabbits, game, and fish, 
are all which we should have to subsist upon in this 
country, if we trusted to the spontaneous productions of 
the soil ; and it fares not much .better with other 
countries. A nation of North American savages, con- 
sisting of two or three hundred, will take up and be 
half-starved upon a tract of land which in Europe, and 
with European management, would be sufficient for the 
maintenance of as many thousands. « 
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with the distance by which even the highest of nien’are 
removed from the Supreme Being, and this comparison 
Is naturally introduced by all acts of joint worship. If 
ever the poor man holds up his head, it is at church ; if 
ever the rich man views Mm with respect, it is there : 
and both will be the better, and the public profited, the 
oftener they meet in a situation, in which the conscious- 
ness of dignity in the one is tempered and mitigated, and 
the spirit of the other erected and confirmed. 

In 1802 Paley published his NaWal Theology^ 
his last work He enjoyed himself in the country 
with his duties and recreations : he was particu- 
larly fond of angling ; and he mixed familiarly 
with his neighbours in all their plans of utility, 
sociality, and even conviviality. He disposed of 
his time with great regularity : in his garden he 
limited himself to one hour at a time, twice a day % 
in reading books of amusement, one hour at break- 
fast and another in the evening, and one for dinner 
and his newspaper. By thus dividing and husband- 
ing his pleasures, they remained with him to the 
last He died on the 25th of May 1805, 

No , works of a theological or philosophical 
nature have been so extensively popular among 
the educated classes of England as those of 
Paley. H is perspicacity of intellect an^d simplicity 
of style are almost unrivalled. Though plain and 
homely, and often inelegant, he has such vigour 
and discrimination, and such a happy vein of 
illustration, that he is always read with pleasure 
and instruction. No reader is ever at a loss for 
his meaning, or finds him too difificult for com- 
prehension. He had the rare art of popularising 
the most recondite knowledge, and blending the 
business of life with philosophy. The principles 


may subsist withoub property in land, which is the case 
in the islands of Otaheite ; but in less-favoured situa- 
tions, as in the country of New Zealand, though this 
sort of property obtain in a small degree, the inhabit- 
ants, for want of a more secure and regular establish- 
ment of it, are driven oftentimes by the scarcity of 
provision to devour one another. 

II. It preserves the produce of the earth to maturity. 

We may Judge what would be the effects of a com- 
munity of nght to the productions of the earth from the 
trifling specimens which we see of it at present. A 
cherry-tree in a hedgerow, nuts in a wood, the grass of 
an unstinted pasture, are seldom of much advantage to 
anybody, because people do not wait for the proper 
season of reaping them. Com, if any were sown, would 
never ripen ; lambs and calves would never grow up to 
sheep and cows, because the first person that met them 
would reflect that he had better tie them as they are 
than leave them for another. 

III. It prevents contests. 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, must be 

not enough for 


unavoidable and eternal where there is 1. ^1. T. 

all, and where there are no rules to adjust the division. 

IV. It improves the conveniency of living, , 

This it does two ways. It enables manlcind to divide 
themselves into distinct professions, which is impossible, 
unless a man can exchange the productions of his own 
art for what he wants from others, and exchange implies 
property. Much of the advantage of civilised over 
savage life depends upon tMs. men a man is, from 
necessity, his own tailor, tent-maker, carpenter, cook, 
huntsman, and fisherman, it is not probable that he will 
be expert at any of his (filings. Hence the rude habi- 
tations, furmture, clothing, and implements of savages, 
and the tedious length of time which all their operations 
reqmra 

It likewise encourages those arts by which the accom- 
modations of human Hfe are supplied, by appropriating 
to the artist the benefit of bis discoveries and improve- 

ingenuity wm never | ami towering the ^ of pubUrduI^: 

Upon these several accounts we may venture, with a 
few exceptions, to pronounce that even the poorest and 
the worst provided, in countries where property, and the 
consequences of property, prevail, are in a better situa- 

tion with respect to food, raiment, houses, and what are ^ - k r 

c^ed the necessaries of life, than any are in places a conscience ; ^ and something of the same laxness 
remain in common. of moral feeling pervades his ethical system. His 

1 he bailee, therefore, upon the whole, must prepon- abhorrence of all hypocrisy and pretence was prob- 
Sr? ^ favour of proper^ with a manifest and great ably at the root of this error. Like Dr Johnson, 
-I . , . , . was a practical moralist, and looked with dis- 

high-strained virtue or enthu^siastic 
an evil; but it U an evil^hirKmm T Philosophers or 

concerning the acquisition and disposal of property, by ^^^^P^ysicjans, but for the great body of the 
wMch men are indted to industry, and by which the anxious to acquire knowledge, and to be 

object of their industry is rendered secure and valuable. ^ ^ reason for the hope that is in them.’ 

If there be any great inequality unconnected with this considered the art of life to consist in properly 
origin, it ought to be corrected. ‘ setting our hadits, and for this no subtle dis- 

« tinctions or profound theories were necessary. 

t rom^ the same work we give another short His Moral and FoUtical Philosophy is framed on 
* this basis of utility, directed by strong sense, a 

. ^ ^ discerning judgment, and a sincere regard for the 

Vishncticm of Civil Ufe lost in Church* true end of ail knowledge — the well-being of man- 

The distinctians of dva life are almost always ^nd hereafter. Of Paley’s other works, 

upon too much, and urged too far. Whatever therefore Mackintosh has pronounced the follow- 

conduces to restore the level, by qualifying the dispo- opinion : ‘The most original and ingenious of 

sitions wHch grow out of great elevation or depression writings is the Hor(z Paulines. The Evidences 


puiea, particularly ms aoctnne ot expediency as 
a rule of morals, which has been considered as 
trenching on the authority of revealed religion, 
and also lowering the standard of public duty. 
The system of Paley certainly would not tend to 
foster the great and heroic virtues. In his early 
life he is reported to have said, with respect to his 
^bscription to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
^ " - - - - too poor to keep 
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Intelligible to most of tbose wbo were most desir- 
op of profiting by .it 'and tlie' second soon 
wearies out the greater part. of readers, "tbougb the 
few who are^ more patient have: almost always 
been gradually :won ; over to feel ' pleasure in a 
display of knowledge, probity, charity, and meek- 
ness unmatched by /an: avowed advocate in a 
cause ^ deeply :!hteresting his warmest feelings. 
His Ndiural The<^logy is the wonderful work of a 
man who, after sixty, had studied anatomy in order 
to write This is not quite' correct. Paley was 
aH his life a student " of natural history, taking 
notes from the works of Ray, Derham, Nieuwentyt, 
and others ; and to these he, added his own original 
observations, clear expression, and arrangement 

The World was made with a Benevolent Design^ 

Natural Theology, 

It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon 
or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, | 
myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. ‘The 
insect youth are on the wing.* Swarms of new-born ' 
files are trying their pinions in the air. Their sportive 
motions,, their wanton mazes, their ^atuitous activity, 
their continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy and the exultation which they feel in 
their lately discovered faculties. A bee amongst the 
fiowers in spring is one of the most cheerful objects tWt 
can be looked upon. Its life appears to be ml enjoy- 
ment; so busy and so pleased ; yet it is only a specimen 
of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal being 
half domesticated, we happen to be better acquainted 
than we are with that of others. The whole winged 
insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their 
proper employments, and, under every variety of consti- 
tution, gratified, and perhaps equally gratified, by the 
offices which the Author, of their nature has assigned to 
them. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of 
enjoyment for the insect race. Plants are covered with 
aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and constantly, bs 
it should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be 
doubted but that this is a state of gratification : what 
else should fix them so close to the operation and so 
long? Other species are running about with an alacrity 
in their motions which carries with it every mark of 
pleasure. Large patches of ground are sometimes half 
covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. If we 
look to what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of fish 
frequent the margins' of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea 
itself. These are so happy that they know not what to 
do with themselves. Their attitudes, their vivacity, 
their leap out of the water, their frolics in it — which I 
have noticed a thousand times with equal attention, and 
amusement^ — all conduce to shew their excess of spirits, 
and are simply the effects of that excess. Walking by 
the sea-side m a calm evening, upon a sandy shore and 
with ah ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the 
appearance of a dark cloud, or rather very thick mist, 
hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, 
perhaps, of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or 
three yards, stretching along the coast as far as the eye 
could reach, and always retiring with the water. When 
this cloud came to be examined, it proved to be nothing 
else than so much space filled with young shrimps in 
the act of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
of the water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of a 
mute animal could express delight, it was this ; if they 
had meant to make sig^s of then* happiness, they could 
not have done it more intelligibly. Suppose, then, what 
I have no doubt of, each individual of this number to 
1^ in a state of positive enjoyment ; what a sum, collec- 
tively, of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our view ! 


The your^ of all animals appear to me to recrive 
pleasure simply from the exercise of their limbs and 
bodily faculties, without reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to be answered by the exertion. A 
child, without knowing anything of the use of language, 
is in a high degree delighted with being able to speak. 
Its incessant repetition of a few articulate sounds, or 
perhaps of the single word which it has learned to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its first successful endeavours to walk, 
or rather to run — ^which precedes walking— althoi^h 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment 
to its future life, and even without applying it to any 
present purpose. A child is delighteci with speaking, 
without having anything to say ; and with walking, 
without knowing where to go. And, prior to both 
these, I am disposed to believe that the waking-hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of 
vision, or perhaps, more properly speaking; with learning 
to see. 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of 
creation hath provided. Happiness is found with the 
purring cat no less than with the playful kitten ; in the 
arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the spright- 
liness of the dance or the animafion of the chase. To 
novelty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of 
pursuit, succeeds what is, in no inconsiderable degree, 
m equivalent for them all, ‘ perception of ease/ Herein 
is the exact difference between the young and the old. 
The young are not happy but when enjoying pleasure ; 
the old are happy when free from pain. And this 
constitution suits with the degrees of animal power 
which they respectively possess. The vigour of youth 
was to be stimulated to action by impatience of rest ; 
whilst to the imbecility of age, quietness and repose 
become positive gratifications. In one important step 
the advantage is with the old, A state of ease is, gener- 
ally speakii^, more attainable than a state of pleasure, 
A constitution, therefore, which can enjoy ease, is pref- 
erable to that which can taste only pleasure. This 
same perception of ease oftentimes renders old age a 
condition of great comfort, especially when riding at its 
anchor after a busy or tempestuous life. It is well 
described by Rousseau to be the interval of repose and 
enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life. How 
far the same cause extends to other animal natures, 
cannot be judged of with certainty. The appearance of 
satisfaction with which most animals, as their activity 
subsides, seek and enjoy rest, affords reason to bdieve 
that this source of gratification is appointed to advanced 
life under all or most of its various forms. In the species 
with which we are best acquainted, namely, oar own, 

I am far, even as an observer of human life, from think- 
ing that youth is its happiest season, much less the only 
happy one, 

A new an^ illustrated edition of Pdey*s Natural 
Theology was published in 1835, with scientific 
illustrations by Sir Charles Bellj and a Preliminary 
Discourse by Henry, Lord Brougham. 


Character of St Paid, — Prom the *JIora Paultms* 

Here, then, we have a man of liberal attainments, and, 
in other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted 
his life to the service of the gospel. We see him, in, 
the prosecution of his purpose, travelling from country 
to country, enduring every species of hardship, en- 
countering every extremity of danger, assaulted by the 
populace, punished by the magistrates, scouiged, beat, 
stoned, left for dead ; expecting, wherever he came, a 
renewal of the same treatment, and the same dangers ; 
yet, when driven, from one city, preaching in the next ; 
spending his whole time in the emplojrment, sacrificing 
to it his pleasures, his ease, his safe^ ; persisting in this 
course to old age, unaltered by the experience of per- 
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™ he had few equals ; and his disquisition^ on the 

prophets Isaiah'^ and Hosea^ his translation of the 
Psalms, and his BidMcai Cnticzsp^ 
fy . volumes), justly entitled him to the honour of the 
ed mitre. His Sermons, in three volumes, are about 
ed the best in the language: clear, nervous, and 
)se profound, he entered undauntedly upon the most 
it’s difficult subjects, and dispelled, by research and 
b, argument, the doubt that hung over several 
^er passages of Scripture. He was for many years 
^ engaged in a controversy with Dr Priestley on 
the subject of the Divinity of Christ. Both of the 
y » combatants lost their temper ; but when Priestley 
^y resorted to a charge of ^ incompetency and ignor- 
ance,Vit was evident that he felt himself sinking 
gg* in the struggle. In intellect and scholarship, 
on Dr Horsley was vastly superior to his antagonist, 
ng The political opinions and intolerance of the 
he bishop were more successfully attacked by Kobert 
se- Hall, in his Apology for the Freedom of the Press^ 
Is, Dr Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London (1731- 
>n, 1808), was a popular dignitary of the Church, 
author of a variety of sermons and tracts connected 
with church-discipline. He distii^guished himself 
at college by a prize poem On Deaths which has 
been often reprinted : it is but a feeble transcript 
jjy of Blair’s Grave. Dr Porteus warmly befriended 
yg Beattie the poet (whom he wished to take orders 
in the Church of England), and he is said to have 
assisted Hannah More in her novel of Ccelebs. 

Gilbert Wakefield (1756-1801) enjoyed ce- 
lebrity both as a writer on controversial divinity 
and as a classical critic. He left the Church in 
aff consequence of his" embracing Unitarian opinions, 
of and afterwardi left also the dissenting establish- 
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To counteract this, Mr Wilberf^^^ transitory* an^ imcertain ! But religion dispenses her 

member of parliament for the county of York, choicest corxh^ in the seasons of exigence, in poverty, 
published in 1797 **4 P,mciical Pieua of the Pre- exile, in sickness, and in death. ^ The essential supe- 
' vailing Religious System of Professed Christians norityof that support which is derived from religion is 
in the Higher and Middle Classes oftMs Country, P? ^ apparent, when the Christi^ 

contrasted with Real Christianity^ Five editions splendor, and rank, 

of the work were sold within six months, and it when 

popular religious tt^tee. The auAor attested the glory of the forest, erect and vigorous j stripped, 
smcenty of his opinions, mdeed, of his summer foUage, but more than evej 

William Wilbcrforce was the son of a wealthy discovering to the observing eye the solid strength of 
merchant, and bom at' Hull in 1759* He was his substantial texture, 
educated at Cambridge, and on completing his 
tt^enty-first year, was returned to parliament for 

his native town* He soon distinguished himself BR SAMUEL PARR. 

by his talents, and became the idol of the fashion- / o ..v ^ 

aMe world, dancing at Almack’s, and singing , SAMUEL Parr (1747-1825) was better 
beforethe Prince of Wales. In 1784, while W- as a classi^ scholar than as a theologian. 


Dr Samuel Parr (1747-1835) was better 


suing a continental tour with some relations, in Education (1780) ar^ howper, 

company with Dean Milner, the latter so impressed c^ency of aigument and hber^ity of 

him with the truths of Christianity, that Wilber- His celebrated Spital sermon (1800) when 

force entered upon a new life, and abandoned all of fifty- 

his former gaieties. In parliament, he pursued a ° hundred and twe^e of 


Strictly independent course. For twenty years 


notes. Sydney Smith humorously compared the 
sermon to Dr Parris wig, which, ^ while it tres- 


/= we;e directed &T1 

of this 'object, and at length, in 1807, he had the houndless convexity of fria Mr Godwin attacked 
high gratification of seeing it accomplished. The ®°“*® principles laid dwn m this discourse, 
religion of Wilberforce was mild and cheerful, ^ sufficiency democratic for his taste ; for, 
unmixed with austerity or gloom. He closed his Whig, Parr was no revolutionist 

long and iUustrious life on the 29th July 1833, “ His object was to extend education 

one of those men who, by fheir virtue, talentt 

and energy, impress their own character on the constitutional means. Dr Paw 

age in which they live. His latter years realised ^°®S head-mMter of Norwich School , and 
his own bpaiitifiil dpsrrintinn ^ knowledge of Greek literature was not sur- 

nis own beautiful descnption- passed by any scholar of his day. His uncompro- 

. mising support of Whig principles, bis extensive 

Effects of Rehgtmm Old Age and Adversity. learninsr, and a certain pedantry and odditv of 


passcd by any scholat of his day. His uncompro- 
. mising support of Whig principles, his extensive 

Effects of Rehgton m Old Age and Adversity. learning, and a certain pedantry and oddity of 

When the pulse beats high, and we are flushed with character, rendered him always conspicuous among 
youth, and health, and vigour ; when all goes on pros- his brother-churchmen. He died at Hatton, in 
perously, and success seems almost to anticipate our Warwickshire, the perpetual curacy of which he 
wishes, then we feel not the want of the consolations of had enjoyed for above forty years, and where he 
religion; but when fortune frowns, or friends forsake had faithfully discharged his duties as a parish 
us— when sorrow, or sickness, or old age comes upon us— pastor, 
then it is that the superiority of the pleasures of religion 

is established over those of dissipation and vanity, jjR EDWARD MALTBY. 

which are ever apt to fly from us when we are most in 

want of their aid. There is scarcely a more melancholy EDWARD MaltbY (1770-1859), successively 
sight to a considerate mind, than that of an old man Bishop of Chichester and Durham, was a native 
whois a stranger to those only ttue sources of satisfac- of Norwich. In his eighth year he became a 
non How Reeling, at the same time how dis- popj, „£ Dr Parr, who was aftenvards his warm 
fisting, IS It to see such a one awkwardly etching at f j*' ,j constant correspondent. In 178? Dr 
the pleasures of his younger years, which are now 

beyond his reach ; or feebly attempting to retain them, retired from the school at Norwich, and as 

■while they mock his endeavours and elude his grasp ! was too young to go to the university^ 

To such a one, gloomily, indeed, does the evening of P^rr said to him : ' Ned, you have got Greek and 
life set in ! Ail is sour and cheerless. He can neither Latin enough. You must go to Dr Warton at 
look backward with complacency, nor forward with hope; Winchester, and from him acquire taste and the 
while the aged Christian, relying on the assured mercy art of composition.’ In 1788 Mr Maltby com- 
of his Redeemer, can calmly reflect that his dismission menced his residence at Pembroke Hall, in tbe 
is at hand ; that his redemption draweth nigh. While university of Cambridge, where he became a 
his strength declines, and his faculties decay, he can distinguished scholar, carrying off the highest 
quietly repose himself on the fidelity of God ; and at academical honours. Having entered the Church, 
the very entrance of the valley of the shadow of death he received in 1794 the living of Buckden in 
he c«an lift im an eve. dim ■Derhaos and feeble, vet IJj ^ - t- 


fr Huntingdonshire, and Holbeach in Lincolnshire. 
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inheritance, ‘to those joys which eye hath not seen, ^ S3 1, he was promoted to the see of Chmhester ; 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of ^ translated to that of Durham, 

man to conceive.’ What striking lessons have we had After holding the see of Durham for about twenty 
of the precarious tenure of all sublunary possessions ! years, his sight began to fail, with other infirmities 
Wealth, and power, and prosperity, how peculiarly of age, and he obtained permission to resign the 
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(1802), several volumes of Sermons, zvi improved •^^CHBISHOF AND BISHOP StJMKER— dr d’oyly 
edition of MoreiFs Thesaurus — z, work of great REV. a BENSON— dr timothy dwight, 
research and value-andseverddet^^^^ The brothers, DRS Sumner, earned marked 

cliaiges,&c. While Bishop of Durham, Dr Maltby distinction and high preferment in the Church, 
was of eminent service to the university there, The Primate of all England, Dr Tohn Bird 
and was distinguished no less for his scholastic Sumner, Lord-archbishop of Canterbury fborn 
tastes and acquirements than for his liberality in 1780 at Kenilworth, in Warwickshire) in 
towards ail other sects and churches. 1816 published an Examination of St AuVs 

Epistiesj iiiiZzi, Sermons on the Christian Faith 

DR THOMAS H. HORNE— DR HERBERT MARSH. Character; in 1Z22, Treatise on the Records 
„ . . ^ ^ ^ of Creation (appealed to by Sir Charles Lyell as 

One of the most useful of modem Biblical a proof that revelation and geology are not dis- 
works is the Introduction to the Study of the cordant ) , in 1824, Evidences of Christianity &c 
^iptures, by Thomas Hartwell Horne, D.D. These works have aU been very popular, and have 
(born m 17^, and one of the scholars of Christs gone through a great number of editions. Arch- 
Hospital). The nrst edition of the bishop Sumner died in 1862.— Dr Charles 
appeared in 1818, in three volumes, and it was Richard Sumner (1790-1874) in 1822 pub- 
aftenvards enlarged into five volumes : the tenth lished a treatise on Ministerial Character of 
edition appeared in 1856. The most competent Christ In 1823 he was intrusted with the editing 
critical authorities have concurred in eulogising and translating Milton's long-lost treatise on 
this work as the most valuable introduction to the Christian Doctrine; and Macaulay and others 
^cred writings which has ever been published, have warmly praised the manner in which he 
The venerable author officiated as rector of a executed his task. The charges and public ap- 
London parish, and had a prebend in St Paul's pearances of this prelate have all been of a liberal 
Cathedm, He was author of avast number of evangelical character. 

theological treatises and of contributions to peri- Dr George D'Oyly (1778-1846), in conjunc- 
Qdi^l works, and died January 27, 1862. tion with Dr Richard M ant— afterwards Bishop 

Dr Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peter- of Down and Connor— prepared an annotated 
borough, who died in May 1839 at the age of edition of the Bible, 1813-14, to be published by 
eighty-one, obtained distinction as the translator the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
‘^dco^WLCTitBtor of M.ich 3 ,cliss Introduction to the ledge. This work has been frequently reprinted 
mm Testament (m six vols. i793-i.8ox), oneofthe at Oxford and Cambridge, and is held in high 
most vmuable of modern works on divinity. In repute as a popular library of divinity. Dr D’Oyly 
1807 this divine was appointed Lady Margaret's published various volumes of Sermons and other 
iTofessor of Divinity in the university of Cam- theological treatises, and was a contributor to the 
bridge, in i8l6 he was made Bishop of Llandaff, Quarterly Review, Dr Mant was also a popular 
and in 1819 he succeeded to the see of Peter- writer of sermons. — ^The Rev, Christopher 
borough. Besides his edition of Michaelis, Dr Benson, prebendary of Worcester, is author of 
Lectures m Divinity, Com- the Chronology of our Saviour* s Life, 1819 ‘ 
parative View of the Churches of England and Twenty Discourses preached before the Dniverstty 
Rome, He was author also of some controversial of Cambridge, 1820 ; the Hulsean Lectures for 
tracte on the Catholic question, the Bible Society, 1822, On Scripture Difficulties, &c.— The Sermons 
&c., m whwffi he evinced great acuteness, tinctured of the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, Professor in 
with aspenty. In early life, during a residence the East India College, Hertfordshire (1828), have 
m Germany, Dr Marsh published, m the German also been well received. 

l^guage, various tracts m defence of the policy of An American divine. Dr Timothy Dwight 
his' Qwn coimtw in the rontinent^ wars ; and (1752-1817), is author of a comprehensive work, 
more parUcularly a vwy elaborate History of the Theology Explained and Defended, which has 
^Itlics of (heat Bntenn and Fra?ux,from the long been popular in this country as well as in 
Tttw of the Conference atPilnitz to the Declaration the United States. It consists of a series of 17^ 
pf War (1800), a work which is said to have pro- sermons, developing a scheme of didactic theology, 
duced a marked impression on the state of public founded upon moderate Calvinism. The work 
opinion in Gern^ny, and for which he received has gone through six or eight editions in England, 
a very considerable pension, on the recommenda- besides almost innumerable editions in Ainerica. 
bon of Mr Pitt. As a bishop. Dr Marsh had * a Dr Dwight was President of Yale College from 
vety bad omnion of the practical effects of high i79S nntil his death, and was a voluminous writer 
Cal^msbc doctnn^ upon the common people ; in poetry, history, philosophy, and divinity. His 
and he thought it his duty to exclude those clergy- latest work, Travels in New England and New 
men who professed them from his diocese. He York, four volumes, gives an interesting and 

V author’s native country, its 

mterrogatones, by which he thought he could progress, and condition, 
detect the smallest taint of Calvinism that might 
lurk in the creed of the candidate.' His conduct 

IQwn the ifKiints in dispute, though his intentions ROBERT HALL. 

considered by Sydney The Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., is iustlv re- 
Smith iEdsn^gk Rem^) and other critics as garded as one of the most distinSed 
sm^lariymjudiaous and oppressive. Dr Marsh’s ments of the body of EngUsh dissra^ He^ 

thesonr^aBap^tminifter.andSiiSies'^ 

are vaiuanie to meoiqgical students, near Leicester, on the 2d of 
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REV. ROBERT HALI* 


■ studied divinity at an academy In Bristol far the j 
education of young men preparing for thC: minis- ^ 
terial office among the Baptists, and was admitted ; 
a preacher in 1780, but next year attended King’s 
College, Aberdeen. Sir James Mackintosh was 
at the same time a student of the university, and 
the congenial tastes and pursuits of the young 
men led to an intimate friendship between them. 
From their partiality to Greek literature, they 
were named' by their class-fellows ‘Plato' and 
Herodotus.’ " Both were also attached to the study' 
of morals and metaphysics, which they cherished 
through life. Mr Hall entered the church as assist- 
ant to a 'Baptist minister at Bristol, whence he 
removed in 1790 to Cambridge. He first ap- 
peared as an author in 1791, by publishing 
a controversial pamphlet entitled Christianity 
consistent with a Love of Freedom; in 1793 
appeared his eloquent and powerful treatise, 
An Apoloyy for the Freedom of the Press; and 
in . 1799 his sermon, Modern Infidelity con- 
sidered with respect to its Influence on Society, 
The last was designed to stem the torrent of 
infidelity which had set in with the French Revo- 
lution, and is no less remarkable for profound 
thought than for the elegance of its style and 
the splendour of its imagery. His celebrity as a | 
writer was further extended by his Reflections on 
War, a sermon published in 1802; and The 
Sentiments proper to the Present Crisis, another 
sermon preached in 1803. The latter is highly 
eloquent and spirit-stirring — possessing, indeed, 
the fire and energy of a martial lyric or war- 
song. In November 1804 the noble intellect 
of Mr Hail was deranged, in consequence of 
severe study operating on an ardent and suscept- 
ible temperament. His friends set on foot a 
subscription for pecuniary assistance, and a life- 
annuity of j£ioo was procured for him. He 
shortly afterwards resumed his ministerial func- 
tions ; but in about twelve months he had another 
attack. This also was speedily removed ; but Mr 
Hall resigned his church at Cambridge. On his 
complete recovery, he became pastor of a congre- 
gation at Leicester, where he resided for about 
twenty years. During this time he published a 
few sermons and criticisms in the Eclectic Review, 
The labour of writing for the press was opposed 
to his habits and feelings. He was fastidious as 
to style, and he siiifered under a disease in the 
spine which entailed upon him acute pain. A 
sermon on the Death of the Princess Charlotte in 
1817 was justly considered one of the most im- 
pressive, touching, and lofty of his discourses. In 
1826 he removed from Leicester to Bristol, where 
he officiated in charge of the Baptist congregation 
till within a fortnight of his death, w'hich took 
place on the 21st of February 1831. The mas- 
culine intellect and extensive acquirements of 
Mr Hall have seldom been found united to so 
much rhetorical and even poetical brilliancy of 
imagination. Those who listened to his pulpit 
ministrations were entranced by his fervid elo- 
quence, which truly disclosed the ‘beauty of 
holiness,’ and melted by the awe and fervour 
with which he dwelt on the mysteries of death 
and eternity. His published writings give but 
a brief and inadequate picture of his varied 
talents. A complete edition of his Works has 
been published, with a Life, by Dr Olinthus 
Gregory, in six volumes. 


On Wisdom, 


Every other rpality besides is subordinate and inferior 
to wisdom, in me same sense as the mason who lays 
the bricks and stones in a building is inferior to the 
architect who drew the plan and superintends the work. 
The former executes only what the latter contrives and 
directs. Now, it is the prerogative of wisdom to pre- 
side over every inferior principle, to regulate the exer- 
cise of evoy power, and limit the indulgence of every 
appetite, as sh^ best conduce to one great end. It 
being the province of wisdom to preside, it sits as 
Tunpire on every difficulty, and so gives the final direc- 
tion and control to all the powers of our nature. Hence 
it is entitled to be considered as the top and summit of 
perfection. It belongs to wisdom to determine when to 
act, and when to cease— ^when to reveal, and when to 
conceal a matter — ^when to speak, and when to keep 
silence— when to give, and when to receive; in short, 
to regulate the measure of all things, as well as to 
determine the end, and provide the means of obtaining 
the end pursued in every deliberate course of action. 
Every particular faculty or skill, besides, needs to derive 
direction from this ; they are all (juite incapable of 
directing themselves. The art of navigation, for instance, 
will teach us to steer a ship across the ocean, but it will 
never teach us on what occasions it is proper to take a 
voyage. The art of war will instruct us how to marshal 
an army, or to fight a battle to the greatest advantage, 
but you must leam from a higher school when it is 
fitting, just, and proper to wage war or to make peace. 
The art of the husbandman is to sow and bring to 
maturity the precious fruits of the earth ; it belongs to 
another skill to regulate their consumption by a regard 
to our healthy fortune, and other circumstances. In 
short, there is no faailty we can exert, no species of 
skill we can apply, but requires a superintending hand 
— but looks up, as it were, to some higher principle, as 
a maid to her mistress for direction, and this universal 
superintendent is wisdom. 

Influence of Great and Splendid Actions, 

Though it is confessed great and splendid actions are 
not the ordinary employment of life, but must from their 
nature be reserved for high and eminent occasions, yet 
that system is essentially defective which leaves no 
room for their production. They are important both 
from their immediate advantage and their remoter 
influence. They often save and always illustrate the 
age and nation in which they appear. They raise the 
standard of morals ; they arrest the progress of degener- 
acy ; they diffuse a lustre over the path of life. Monu- 
ments of the greatness of the human soul, they present 
to the world the august image of virtue in her sublimest 
form, from which streams of light and gloiy issue to 
remote times and s^es ; while their commemoration by 
the pens of historians and poets awakens in distant 
bosoms the sparks of kindred excellence. Combine the 
frequent and familiar perpetration of atrocious deeds 
with the dearth of great and generous actions, and you 
have the exact picture of that condition of society which 
completes the degradation of the species — the frightful 
contrast of dwarfish virtues and gigantic vices, where 
everything good is mean and little, and everything evil 
is rank and luxuriant ; a dead and sickening uniformity 
prevails, broken only at intervals by volcanic irruptions 
of anarchy and crime. 

Preparation for Heaven, " 

If there is a law from whose operation none are 
exempt, which irresistibly conveys their bodies to dark- 
ness and to dust, there is another, not less certain or less 
powerful, which conducts their spirits to the abodes of 
bliss, to the bosom of their Father and their God. The 
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FtOM, 


of are not made to roll backward ; ever^- 
tbmg presses on towards eternity: from tbe birth of 
Ihne an impetuous current has set in, which bears all the 
»ns of men towards that interminable dcean. Mean- 
while, heaven is attracting to itself whatever is congenial 
to its nature— is enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and 
coHecting within its capacious bosom whatever is pure, 
permanent, and divine, leaving nothing for the last fire to 
consume but the objects and the slaves of concupiscence ; 
while everything which grace has prepared and beauti- 
. fied shall be gaSiered and selected from the ruins of the 
world, to adorn that eternal city ‘ which hath no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, for tim 
glory of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof.* Let us obey the voice that calls us 
thither 5 let us * seek the things that are above,* and 
no longer cleave to a world which must shortly perish, 
and winch we must shortly quit, while we neglect to 
prepare for that in which we are invited to dwell for 
ever. let us follow in the track of those holy men, 
who have taught us by their voice, and encouraged us 
by their example, * that, laying aside every weight, and 
the^ sin that most easily besets us, we may run with 
patience the race that is set before us.* While every- 
thing within us and around us reminds us of the approach 
of death, and concurs to teach us that this is not our 
rest, let us hasten our preparations for another world, and 
earnestly implore that grace which alone can put an end 
to that fatad war which our desires have too long waged 
with our destiny. When these move in the same dhec- 
tioa^ and that which the will of Heaven renders un- 
avoidahle shall become our choice, all thing s will be 
ours- 4 ife will be ‘divest^ of its vanity, and deadi dis- 
aifined pfit^ terrors, 

tJh Funeral Sermon for ike Princess CharloUe of 
maes 

Bom to inherit the most illustrious monarchy in the 
world, and united at an early period to the object of her 
choice, whose virtues amply justified her preference, she 
enjoy^ (what is not always the privilege of that rank) 
the highest connubial felicity, and had the prospect of 
combining all the tranquil enjoyments of private life 
with the splendour of a royal station. Placed on the 
sommit of society, to her every eye was tunied,^ in her 
every ho;^ was centred, and nothing was wanting to 
comi>lete ner felidty except perpetuity. To a grandeur 
of mind suited to her^ royal birth and lofty d^tination, 
die joined an exquisite taste for the beauties of nature 
and the dianns of retirement, where, far from the gaze 
of the multitude, and the fidvolous agitations of fashion- 
able life, she employed her hours in visitiiig, with her 
distinguidied consor^ the cottages of the poor, in im- 
proving her virtues, in perfecting her reason, and acquir- 
ing the knowledge best adapted to qualify her for the 
possession of flower and the cares of empire. One thing 
only was wanting to render our satisfaction complete in 
the prospect of the accession of such a princess ; it was, 
that she might become the living mother of childim. 

,Thelong-wished-fqr moment at length arrived; but, 
alas I the event anticipated with such eagerness will 
form Ihe most melancholy part 'of our histoiy. 

It m no ri^ction on dds amiable princess to suppose 
that in her early dawn, vrith .the dew of her youth so 
fir^h upon her, she anticipated a long series of years, 
and expected to be led through succe^ve scenes of 
^dumtment, rising above eadb other in fasrinjirinfu and 
bwty. ^ It is natural to suppose she identified herself 
with this great nation which she was bom to govern ; 
md tlmt, wMe she contemplated its pre-eminent lustre 
in arts and in arms, its commerce encircling the globe, 
it§ colonies difiused through Imth hemispheres, aM the 
ben^dal effects of its mstitutians extending to 
whole earth, she cem^dered them as so many componrat 
PfMfts of her grandeur. Her heart, we may weU eon- 
91^ be ruffled with emotions of tremhli^ 
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ecstasy when, she reflected .that it was her province to 
live entirely for others, to compass the felicity of a great 
people, to move in a sphere which would ^ord scope 
for the exercise of philanthropy the most enlarged, of 
wisdom the most enlightened ; and that, while others 
are doomed to pass throujgh the world in obscurity, she 
was to supply the materials of history, and to impart 
that impulse to society which was to decide the destiny 
of future generations. Fired with the ambition of 
equalling or surpassing the most distinguished of her 1 
predecessors, she probably did not despair of reviviig I 
the remembrance of the brightest parts of their story, 
and of once more attaching the epoch of British glory 
to the annals of a female reign. It is needless to add 
that the nation went with her, and probably outstripped 
her in these de%htful anticipations. We fondly hoped 
a life so inestimable would be protracted to a 
distant period, and that, after diffusing the blessicgs of 
a just and enlightened administration, and being'sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny, she would gradually, 
in a good old age, sink under the horizon amidst the 
embraces of her family and the benedictions of her 
country.' .But, alas ! these delijghtM visions are fled ; 
and what do we behold in their room but the funeral- 
pall and shroud, a palace in mourning, a nation in 
tears, and the shadow of death settled over both like a 
cloud ! O the unspeakable vanity of human hopes I 
—the incurable blindness of man to futurity I— ever 
doomed to grasp at shadows; ‘to seize* with avidity 
what turns to dust and ashes in his hands ; to sow the 
wind, and reap the whirlwind. 


IlEV. JOHN FOSTER. 

The Rev. John Foster (i770'I843) was author 
of a volume of Essays, in a Series of Letters, pub^ 
Ilshed in 1805, which was ranked among the most 
original and valuable works of the day. The 
essays are four in number— On a Man*s Writing 
Memoirs of Himself ; On Decision of Character ; 
On the Application of the Epithet Romantic ; and 
On Some of the Causes by which Evangelical 
Religion has been rendered less acceptable to 
Persons of Cultivated Taste. Mr Foster’s essays 
are excellent models of vigorous thought and 
expression, uniting metaphysical nicety and acute- 
ness with practical sagacity and common-sense. 
He also wrote a volume On the Evils of Papular 
Ignorance, 1819, and Contributions to the Eclectic 
Review, two volumes, 1844. His Lectures de- 
livered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, were col- 
lected and published 1844-47. I-ihe Hall, Mr 
Foster was pastor of a Baptist congregation. He 
died at Stapleton, near Bristol 

In the essay On a Man’s Writing Memoirs .of 
Himself, Mr Foster speculates on the various 
I phases of a changeable ‘character, and on the 
contempt which we entertain at an advanced ' 
' period of life for what, we were at an earlier period. 

Changes in Life and Opinions. 

Though in memoirs intended for publication a large 
share of incident and action would generally be neces- 
sary, yet there are some men whose mental l^tory 
alone might he veiy interesting^ to reflective readers ; 
^ for instance, that of a thinking man remarkable for 
a number of complete changes of his speculative system. 
From observing the usual tenacity of views once deliber- 
ately adopted in mature life, we regard as a curious 
phenomenon the man whose mind has been a kind of 
caravansera.of opiniems, entertained a while, and then 
sent Qtt pilgrimage ; a man who has admired and dis- 
missed systems with the same facUity with which Jpha, 
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BR ADAI4: CEASLW* 


Bimde found,, adored, married, mterred Ms siicces- 
'^vesi one . being, foi‘'tJie time* n^ only 
better ttoi all tot went towre, but' to bes| in to 
in*eatioiL You admire to versatile' aptitude of a mind 
dMing into successite forms of belief ; m ibis intellectual 
nietempsytosis,^ by^ wMch it animates uo many new 
bodies of doctrines in toir turn. And as none of 
those dying panps wMcli -hurt you in a tale of India 
attend to desertion of each of these speculative forms 
which to soul has a while inhabited, you are extremely ; 
amused/ by the ' number of transitions, and -eagerly ask 
what ^to be the next for you never deem to prtont 
state of such a man’s views to be for permanence, 
unless perhaps when he has terminated his course of 
beleving everything in ultimately believing nothing. 
Even then— unless he is very old, or feels more pride in 
being a sceptic, to conqueror of all systems, than he 
ever felt in being the champion of one — even then it is 
Very possible: he 3®ay spring up again, like a vapour of 
fire from a bog, and glimmer through new mazes, or 
retrace to course through half of those winch he trod 
before. You will observe that no respect attaches to 
this Proteus of opinion after his changes have been 
multiplied, as no party expect him to remain with them, 
nor deem inm much of an acquisition if he should. One, 
qr petops two considerable changes will be regarded 
aa signs of a liberal inquirer, and therefore the party 
to which his first or his second intellectual conversion 
may assign him will receive him gladly. But he will be 
deemed to have abdicated to dignity of reason when it 
is found that he can adopt no principles but to betray 
them I and it will be perhaps justly suspected that there 
is something extremely infirm in to structure of that 
mind, whatever vigour may mark some of its operations, 
to which a series of very different, and sometimes con- 
trasted tbeprieS| can appear in succession demonstratively 
true, and whieh imitates sincerely to perverseness 
which PetrucMo only affected, declaring tot which was 
yesterday tq a certainty the sun, to be to-day as certainly 
to moon, 

It would be curious to observe in a man who should 
make sudx an exhibition of the course of his mind, to 
sly deceit of self-love. While he despises to ^ system 
which he has rejected, he does not deem it to imply so 
great a want of sense in him once to have embraced it, 
as in the rest who were then or are now its disciples 
and advocates. No 5 in him it Was no debility of 
reason; was at. to utmost but a merge of.it; and 
probably he is prepared to explain to you that such 
peculiar circumstances as might waip even '•a very 
strong and liberal inind, attended his consideration of 
to subject, and misled him to admit to belief of what 
others prove themselves fools by believing, 
j . Another thing apparent in a record of changed , 
opinions would be, what I have noticed before, that 
there is scarcely any such thing in the world as simple 
conviction. It would be amusing to observe how reason 
had, in one instance, been overruled into acquiescence 
by the admiration of a celebrated name, or in another 
into opposition by to' envy of it; how most oppor- 
tunely reason discovered to truth just at ,to time that 
interest could be essentialiy served by avowing it ; how 
easily the impartial examiner could be induct to adopt 
some part of another man*s opinions, after that other 
iiad zealously approved some favourite, especially if 
onpopular part of his, as the Pharisees almost became 
partial even to Christ at the moment that he defended 
one of their doctrines against the Sadducees. It would 
be curious to see how a professed respect for a man’s 
character and talents, and concern for his interests, 
might be changed, in consequence of some personal 
inattention experienced from him, into illiberal iaivective 
against him or his intellectual performances ; and yet 
the -railer, though actuated solely by petty revenge, 
account himself to model of equity and candour all the 
while. It might be seen hpw the patronage of power 
could devate miserabk preju^W into revered wudom, 


I while poor old Experience was mocked with thanks to 
I her instruction ; and how to vicinity or society of to 
I rich, and, as they are termed,! great, could perhaps md^ 
a soul that seemed to be of to stern consistence of early 
Rome, into the gentlest wax on which Corruption <pulQ 
wish to imprint to yeneraMe creed — ^ The right divine 
of kings to govern wrong,’ with the pious inference 
that justice was outr^ed when virtuous Tarquin.was 
expelled. I am supposing the observer to perceive all 
these accommodating dexterities of reason ; for it were 
probably absurd to expect that any mind should itself . 


be able in its review to detect all its own obliquities, 
after having been so long b^^uiled, like the mariners iq 
^ stoiy which I remember to have read, who foEowed 
to direction of their, compass, infallibly right as toy 
thought, till toy arrived at an enemy’s port, wher^ 
they were seized and doomed to slavery. It happened 
that to wicked captain, in order to betray to ship^ 
had concealed a large loadstone at a little distance ou 
one side of to needle. 

On to notions and expectations of one stage of life I 
suppose all reflecting men look back with a kmd of con- 
tempt, though it may be often with to mingling wish 
that some of its enthusiasm of feeling could be recovered 
— I mean to period between proper childhood and 
maturity. They will allow that tiieir reason was then 
feeble, and toy are prompted to exclaim ; * What fools 
we have been 1’ while they recollect how sincerely they 
entertained ‘and advanced to most ridiculous specula- 
tions on the interests of life and the questions of truth j. 
how regretfully astonished they were to find the mature 
sense of some of those around tom so completely wroi^ ; 
yet in other instances, what veneration they felt mr 
authorities for which toy have since lost all toir 
respect ; what a fantastic importance they attached to 
some most trivial things j what complaints against toir 
fate were uttered on account of disappointments which 
they have since recollected with gaiety or self-congratu- 
lation ; what happiness of Elysium toy ejq>ected from 
sources which would soon have failed to impart even 
common satisfaction; and how certain toy were* that 
the feelii^ and opinions then predominant would 
• continue through life. 

If a reflective aged man were to find at to bottom of 
an old chest — where it had lain forgotten fifty years— : 
a record which he had written of himself when he was 
young, simply and vividly describing his whole heart and 
pursuits, and redtii^ verbatim many passages of the 
language which he sincerely uttered, would he not read 
it with more wonder than almost eveiy other ymting 
could at his age inspire ? He would half Jose the assure 
ance of his identity, under to impression of this im- 
mense dissimilarity. It would seem as if it must be the 
tale of to juvenile days of some ancestor, with whom 
he had no connecripn but that of name, 


DR ADAM^CXARKE. 

Another distinguished dissenter was DR Adam 
Clarke (1760-1832), a profound oriental schoMr, 
author Commentary on the Bihle (1810-26)—^ 
very valuable work— of various religious trea||seSj| 
a Bibliographical Dictionary (1802-4), &c. He 
was also editor of a collection of state^papers sup- 
plementary to Rymeris (1818X Dr Clarke 

was a native of Moybeg, a village in Londonderry, 
Ireland, where his father was a schoolmaster. He . 
was educated at Kingswood School, an establish- 
ment of Wesley’s projecting for the instruction ■ 
of itinerant preachers. In due time he himself 
became a preacher ; and so indefatigable was he ; 
in propagating the doctrines of the Wesleyan 
persuasion, that he twice visited^ Shetland, and 
established thqre ^ Methodist missiom In the 
midst of his various journeys and active tintto® 
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Dr Clarke continued those researches which do 
honour to his name, 


successive splendours of the scene 5 and while we forget 
for a time the obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that 
there are/ yet greater things than these.* 

There is, in the second place, an ‘eventide* in the 
year— -a season, as we now witness, when the sun with- 
draws his propitious light, when the winds arise and the 
leaves fall, and nature around us seems to sink into 
decay. It is said, in general, to be the season of melan- 
choly ; and if by this word be meant that it is the time 
of solemn and of serious thought, it is undoubtedly the 
season of melancholy ; yet it is a melancholy so sooth- 
ing, so gentle in its approach, and so prophetic in its 
influence, that they who have known it feel, as instinct- 
ively, that it is the doing of God, and that the heart of 
man is not thus finely touched but to fine issues. 

When we go out into the fields in the evening of the 
year, a different voice approaches us. We regard, even 
in spite of ourselves, the still but steady advances of 
time. A few days ago, and the summer of the year was 
grateful, and every element was filled with life, and the 
sun of heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant He 
is now enfeebled in his power j the desert no more 
‘ blossoms like the rose ; * the song of joy is no more 
heard among the branches ; and the earth is strewed 
with that foliage which once bespoke the magnificence 
of summer. Whatever may be the passions which 
society has awakened, we pause amid this apparent 
desolation of nature. We sit down in the lodge ‘of the 
wayfaring man in the wilderness,* and we feel that all 
we witness is the emblem of our* own fate. Such also 
in a few years will be our own condition. The blossoms 
of our spring, the pride of our summer, will also fade 
into decay; and the pulse that now beats high with 
virtuous or with vicious desire, will gradually sink, and 
then must stop for ever. We rise from our meditations 
with hearts softened and subdued, and we return into 
life as into a shadowy scene, where we have ‘ disquiet^ 


He fell a victim to the 
cholera when that fatal pestilence visited our 
shores 

KEV. ARCHIBALD ALISON, 

The Rev. Archibald Alison (1757-1839) was 
senior minister of St PauFs Chapel, Edinburgh. 
After a careful education at Glasgow University 
and Balliol College, Oxford — where he took his 
degree of B.C.L. in 1784— Mr Alison entered into 
sacred orders, and was presented to different 
livings by Sir William Pulteney, Lord Lough- 
borough, and Dr Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. 
Having, in 1784, married the daughter of Dr John 
Gregory of Edinburgh, Mr Alison looked forward 
to a residence in Scotland ; but it was not till the 
close of the last century that he was able to 
realise his wishes. In 1790 he published his 
Assays Oil the Nature and Principles of Taste; and 
in 1814 two volumes of Sermons, justly admired 
for the elegance and beauty of their language, and 
their gentle, persuasive inculcation of Christian 
duty. On points of doctrine and controversy the 
author is wholly silent : his writings, as one of 
his critics remarked, were designed for those who 
‘want to be roused to a sense of the beauty and 
the good that exist in the universe around them, 
and who are only indifferent to the feelings of their 
fellow-creatures and negligent of the duties they 
impose, for want of some persuasive monitor to 
awake the dormant capacities of their nature, and 
to make them see and feel the delights which pro- 
vidence has attached to their exercise/ A selec- 
tion from the Sermons of Mr Alison, consisting 
of those on the four seasons, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, was afterwards printed in a 
small volume. 


ourselves in vain.' 

Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or 
all that now convulse humanity will also have perished. 
The mightifst pageantry of life will pass— the loudest 
notes of triumph or of conquest will be silent in the 
grave ; the wicked, wherever active, ‘ will cease from 
troubling,* and the weaiy, wherever suffering, ‘will be 
at rest.* Under an impression so profound, we feel our 
own hearts better. The cares, the animosities, the 
hatreds which society may have engendered, sink un- 
perceived from our bosoms. In the general desolation 
of nature we feel the littleness of our own passions — we 
look forward to that kindred evening which time must 
bring to all— we anticipate the graves of those we hate 
as of those we love. Every unkind passion falls with 
the leaves that fall around us ; and we return slowly to 
our homes, and to the society which surround us, with 
the wish only to enlighten or to bless them. 


From the Sermon on Autumn, 

There is an eventide in the day — ^an hour when 
the sun retires and the shadows fall, and when nature 
assumes the appearances of soberness and silence. It is 
an hour from^ which everywhere the thoughtless fly, as 
peopled only in their imagination with images of gloom ; 
it is the hour, on the other hand, which, in every age, 
the wise have loved, as bringing with it sentiments and 
affections more valuable than all the splendours of the 
day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of 
thought or passion which the day may have brought 
forth. We follow with our eye the descending sun — 
we listen to the decaying sounds of labour and of toil ; 
and, when all the fields are silent around us, %ye feel a 
kindred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm 

them from the agitations of society^ From this first y , , j. . , , 

impression there is a second which naturally follows it : learnecl and distinguished divine of the Asso- 

in tlie day we are living with men, in the eventide we ciate Secession Church of Scotland, and author of 
begin to live with nature ; wre see the world withdrawn various theological works. He was born at Car- 
from us, the shades of night darken over .the habitations pow,. Perthshire, of poor parents, both of whom 
of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour died before he was eleven years of age. ‘ i was 
fitted, ^ It would seem, by Him who made us, to still, left,* he says, ‘ a poor orphan, and had nothing to 
but with gentle hand, the throb of every unruly passion, depend on but the providence of God.* He was 

veil foratime^T^wr^^ employed as a shepherd, and afterwards 

veils lor a time the world that misleads us, to awaken in undertook the occunation of a oedler or f ravellino- 
our hearts those legitimate affections which the heat of occupation 01 a peaier or traveiimg 

the day may have dissolved. 'Ihcre is yet a further nearest approach, perhaps, ever 

scene it presents to us. \VbiIe the world withdraws ideal pedler m Wordsworths Excur- 

from us, and w'htle the shades of the evening darken ' 

upon our dwelling the splendours of the firmament Vigorous of health, of hopeful spirits, undamped 

moments ’^en By worldly-mindedness or anxious care, 
opens to our ^es the Observant, studious, thoughtful, and refreshed 
^ sublimer being ; our hearts follow the By knowledge gather^ up from day to day. 


theologians, etc 
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Before lie was twenty years of age, John Brown 
had taught himself Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
to which he afterwards added the modern and 
oriental languages. He was for some time school- 
master of Kinross, and in 1748 entered on the 
study of philosophy and divinity in connection 
with the Associate Synod— a dissenting body 
subsequently merged in the United Presbyterian 
Church. In 1750 he was ordain.ed pastor of the 
Secession Church at Haddington, and in 1768 
was elected Professor of Divinity under the Asso- 
ciate Synod, which appointment he held for 
twenty years. Mr Brown's principal works are 
\i\% Dictio 7 iary of the Holy Bible (1769), his Self 
interpreting Bible called from its very 

copious marginal references — his Ge 7 ieral Histoty 
of the Christian Clmrch (i 77 i)> ^ Co 77 tpe 7 tdiotis 
View of Natural and Revealed Rcligio 7 i (1782), 
Harinony of Scripture Prophecies (1784), and a 
great number of short religious treatises and de- 
votional works. Mr Brown's most valuable and 
popular work is the Selfmterpreting Biblcj which 
is still highly prized both in this country and in 
America, and is invaluable to Biblical students. 

A grandson of the foregoing divine. Dr John 
Brown (1784-1858), w^as also an eminent minister 
and professor in the Scottish Secession Church, 
and celebrated as a Biblical expositor. In 1806 
he was ordained pastor of a church at Biggar, 
and in 1822 transferred to Edinburgh, where he 
becanie Professor of Pastoral and Exegetical The- 
ology in connection with the Associate Synod. 
Both as a preacher and lecturer, Dr * Brown is 
described as a divine of the highest order, 
‘vigorous, pure, fervent, manly, and profoundly 
pathetic.' He was considered the ripest Biblical 
scholar of his age. He was also an extensive 
theological writer, and among his works are Ex- 
pository Discourses 07 t the Epistles of St Peter^ 
th^ Epistle to the Galaiiatts, and the Epistle to 
the Ro77ians. In i860 a Life of Dr Brown was pub- 
lished by Dr John Cairns, to which Dr Brown’s 
son, the late John Brown, M.D. (i8io~i8$2)— the 
distinguished litterateur and, medical practitioner 
— made some interesting additions, published in 
Hor<z Subsecivee, 1S61. We subjoin an extract : 

Anecdote of the Early Life of John Brown. 

For the ‘ heroic’ old man of Haddington my father 
had a peculiar reverence, as indeed we all have— as 
well we may. He was our king, the founder of our 
dynasty; we dated from him, and he was hedged 
accordingly by a certain sacredness or divinity. I well 
remember with what surprise and pride I found myself 
asked by a blacksmith’s wife, in a remote hamlet among 
the hop-gardens of Kent, if I was ‘ the son of the Self- 
interpreting Bible.’ I possess, as an heirloom, the 
New Testament which my father fondly regarded as 
the one his grandfather, when a herd-laddie, got from 
the professor who heard him ask for it, and promised 
him it if he could read a verse ; and he has, in his 
beautiful small hand, written in it what follows : ‘ He 
(John Brown of Haddington) had now acquired so 
much of Greek as encouraged him to hope that he might 
at length be prepared to reap the richest of all rewards 
which classical learning codld confer on him, the 
capacity of reading in the original tongue the blessed 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour. Full of this 
hope, he became anxious to possess a copy of the 
invaluable volume. One night, having committed the 
charge of his sheep to a companion, he set out on a 
midnight journey to St Andrews, a distance of twenty- 
75 


four miles. He reached his destination in the morning, 
and went to the bookseller’s shop, asking for a copy 
of the Greek New Testament. The master of the shop, 
surprised at such a request from a shepherd boy, was 
disposed to make game of him. Some of the professors 
coming into the shop questioned the lad about his 
employment and studies. After hearing his tale, one 
of them desired the bookseller to bring the volume. 
He did so, and, drawing it down, said : “ Boy, read 
this and you shall have it for nothing.” The boy did 
so, acquitted himself to the admiration of his judges, 
and carried off his Testament, and when, the evening 
arrived, was studying it in the midst of his flock on the 
braes of Abemethy.’ 

I doubt not my father regarded this little worn old 
book, the sword of the Spirit which his ancestor so 
nobly won, and wore, and warred with, with not less 
honest veneration and pride than does his dear friend 
James Douglas of Cavers the Percy pennon, borne away 
at Otterbourne. When I read his own simple story of 
his life — his loss .of father and mother before he was 
eleven, his discovering (as true a discovery zs Dr Young’s 
of the characters of the Rosetta stone, or Rawlinson’s 
of the cuneiform letters) the Greek characters, his 
defence of himself against the astonishing and base 
charge of getting his learning from the devil (that 
shrewd personage would not have employed him on 
the Greek Testament), his eager indomitable study, 
his running miles to and back again to hear a sermon, 
after folding his sheep at noon, his keeping his family 
creditably on never more than ^50, and for long on 
^40 a year, giving largely in charity, and never wanting, 
as he said, ‘lying money’— when I think of all this, 

I feel what a strong, independent, manly nature he 
must have had.* 

xrk ANDREW THOMSON— DR CHALMERS. 

Dr Andrew Thomson (i779”i83r), an active 
and able minister of the Scottish Church, was 
authoi of various sermons and lectures, and 
editor of the Scottish Christia 7 t Butructor^ a 
periodical which exercised no small influence in 
Scotland on ecclesiastical questions. Dr Thomson 
was successively- minister of Sprouston, in the 
presbytery of Kelso ; of the East Church^ Perth ; 
and of St George’s Church, Edinburgh. In the 
annual meetings of the General Assembly he dis- 
played great ardour and eloquence as a debater, 
and was the recognised leader of one of the 
church-parties. He waged a long and keen war- 
fare with the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for circulating the books of the Apocrypha along 
with the Bible, and his speeches on this subject, 
though exaggerated in tone and manner, pro- 
duced a powerful effect. There was, in truth, 
always more of the debater than the divine Jn 
his public addi esses. The life of this ardent, 
impetuous, and independent-minded man was 
brought suddenly to a clo<e — in the prime of 
health and vigour, he fell down dead at the 
threshold of his own door. 

The most distinguished and able of bcottisn 
divines during this period was THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D.D. and LL.D., one of the first Presbyterian 
ministers who obtained an honorary degree from 
the university of Oxford, and one of the few 
Scotsmen who have been elected corresponding 
members of the Royal Institute of France* 
was a native of Anstruther, in the county or 
Fife, and born March 17, 1780. His father w^ 
shipowner and general merchant in the tov^ an 
■ ■ ^ 
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Thomas, when not twelve years of age, was sent the weight of a feather on th? mord habits of my 
to college at St Andrews. The Scottish uni- panshioners. And it was not till! got impr^sed by 
verities have been too much regarded as ele- alienation of the heart in all its desire and 

Tiriw maVincr affections from God ; It was not till reconciliation to 
men.ary seminaries, and e o ... cnmf became the distinct and the prominent object of 

to elevate their character by instituti g jjniy ministerial exertions; it was not till I took the 

preliminary test of admission, and improving tne Scriptural way of laying the method of reconciliation 
professorial chairs, y Chalmers had little prepara- before them ; it was not till the free offer of forgiveness 
tion, and never attained to critical proficiency as through the blood of Christ was urged upon their 
a scholar,* but he had a strong predilection for acceptance, and the Holy Spirit given through thf 
mathematical studies, which he afterwards pursued channel of Christ’s mediatorship to all who ask him, 
in Edinburgh under Professor Playfair. He was was set before them as the unceasing object of their 
also assistant mathematical teacher at St Andrews, dependence and their prayers ; it was not, in one word. 
Having studied for the Church, he was, in 1803, till the contemplations of my people were turned to 
ordained minister of Kilmany, a rural parish in these great and essential elements in the business of a 
his native county. Here the activity of his mind providing for its interest with God and fte concerns 
was strikingly displayed. In addition to his of its eternity, that 1 ever heard of any of those snbor- 
tJ- 1 1 in dmatc rcformations which I aforetime made the earnest 

prochial kboum, he lectured m the different ^ j ^ ^ 

towns on chemistry and other subjects ; he bec^e ministrations. Ye servants,, 

an officer of a Volunteer co^s ; and he wrote a scrupulous fidelity has now attracted the notice 

book on the Resources of the Country, besides drawn forth in my hearing a delightful testimony 
pamphlets on some of the topics of the day ; and from your masters, what mischief you would have done 
when the Edmburgh Encyclopadia was projected, had your zeal for doctrines and sacraments been ac- 
he was invited to be a contributor, and engaged companied by the sloth and the remissness, and what, 
to furnish the article “ Christianity,’^ which he in the prevailing tone of moral relaxation, is counted 
afterwards completed with so much ability.’ At the allowable purloining of your earlier days I But a 
Kilmany, Dr Chalmers received more.serious and sense of your heavenly Master’s eye has brought another 
solemn impressions as to' his clerical duties, and influpce to bear upon you; and while you are thus 
in an address to the inhabitants of the parish, striving to adorn the doctrine of God yom Saviour m 
there is the following remarkable passage : ^ thmg^. you may, poor as you are, reclaim the ^eat 

" * ^ nriM nr fhn 13110 tn arlfnnwIf'noTnf^nt nf thft faith* 
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DR CHALMERS, 


Magazine gives 3 igfSiphic account of Dr Chalmerses Cammercial Discourses; seven, Asironomical Dis^ 
appearance in London -/ When he visited London, courses; eight, nine, and ten. Congregational 
the hold that he took on the minds of men was Sermons; eleven, Sermom on Public Occasions; 
unprecedented. It was a time of strong political XvtCivt^ Tracts and Essays; thirteen, Introduce 
feeling; but even that was unheeded, and all tory Essays, originally prefixed to editions of 
parties thronged to hear the Scottish preacher. Select Christian Authors; fourteen, fifteen, and 
The very best judges were not prepared for the sixteen, Christian and Economic Polity of a 
display that they heard. Canning and Wilberforce Nation, more especially with reference to Us Large 
went together, and got into a pew near the door. Towns; seventeen, On Church and College En^ 
The elder in attendance stood close by the pew. dowments; eighteen, On Church Extension; 
Chalmers began in his usual unpromising way, by nineteen and twenty, Political Economy ; twenty- 
stating a few nearly self-evident propositions one, The Sufficiency of a Parochial System without 
neither in the choicest language nor in the most a Poor-rate ;tvrtiLty-two to Lectures on 

impressive voice. If this be alV said Canning the Romans. In all Dr Chalmers’s works there is 
to his companion, it will never do.” Chalmers great energy and earnestness, accompanied with a 
went on-~the shuffling of the congregation gradu- vast variety of illustration. His knowledge was 
ally subsided. He got into the mass of his more useful than profound; it was extensive, 
subject ; his weakness became strength, his hesi- including science no less than literature, the 
ration was turned into energy ; and, bringing the learning of the philosopher with the fancy of the 
whole volume of his mind to hear upon it, he poet, and a familiar acquaintance with the habits, 
poured forth a torrent of the most close and con- feelings, and daily life of the Scottish poor and 
elusive argument, brilliant with all the exuberance middle classes. The ardour with which he 
c^ an imagination which ranged over all nature for pursues any favourite topic, presenting it to the 
illustrations, and yet manag^ and applied each of reader or hearer in every possible point of view, 
them with the same unerring dexterity, as if that and investing it with the charms of a rich poetical 
single one had been the study of a whole life. The imagination, is a striking feature in his intellectual 
tartan beats us,” said Mr Canning; ^^we have no character.* It gave peculiar effect to his pulpit 
preaching like that in England.” ’ Chalmers, like ministrations ; for, by concentrating his attention 
thexelebrated French divines— according to Gold- on one or two points at a time, and pressing these 
smith— assumed all that dignity and zeal which home with almost unexampled zeal and animation, 
become men who are ambassadors from Christ a distinct and vivid impression was conveyed to 
The English divines, like timorous envoys, seem the mind, unbroken by any extraneous or discur- 
more solicitous not to offend the court to which sive matter. His pictures have little or no iDack- 
they are sent, than to drive home the interests of ground — the principal figure or conception fills 
their employers. The style of Dr Chalmers the canvas. The style of Dr Chalmers is far 
became the rage in Scotland among the young from being correct or elegant — it is often turgid, 
preachers, but few could do more than copy his loose, and declamatorj", vehement beyond the 
defects. His glowing energy and enthusiasm bounds of good taste, and disfigured by a singular 
were wanting. In Glasgow, Chalmers laboured and by no means graceful phraseology. These 
incessantly for the benefit of his parishioners blemishes are, however, more than redeemed by 
excavating the practical heathenism ’ of the city, his piety and eloquence, the originality of many 
as he termed it), and he organised a system of of his views, and the astonishing force and ardour 
Sabbath-schools and pauper management which of his mind. His Astronomical Discourses 
attracted great attention. He was strongly op- contain passages of great sublimity and beauty, 
posed to ffle English system of a legal provision His triumphs are those of genius, aided by the 
for the poor, and in his own district of Glasgow, deepest conviction of the importance of the truths 
voluntary contributions, well managed, were for he inculcates. After the death of this popular 
many years found to be sufficient ; but as a law of divine, no less than nine volumes were added to 
residence could not be established between the his works — Daily Scripture Readings, Sabbath 
different parishes of the city, to prevent one Scripture Readings, Sermons, Institutes of The- 
parish becoming burdened with a pauperism ology, and Prelections on ButlePs Analogy, &c. 
which it did not create, his voluntary system was These were edited by the son-in-law of the 
ultimately abandoned. In 1823 Dr Chalmers deceased, the Rev. .Dr Hanna, who also wrote 
rernoved to St Andrews, as Professor of Moral a copious and excellent Life of his illustrious 
Philosophy in the United College ; and in 1828 

he^ was appointed Professor of Divinity in the * Robert Hall seems to have been struck with this peculiarity. 


university of Edinburgh. This appointment he . so^ne Gleanings from Hall’s Conversational Remarks^ appended 

'toDrGregory’sArr/«w>,wefindthefoIIowingcriticism,under- 
relinquished in 1 843? on ♦his secession from the stood to remr to the Scottish divine Mr Hall repeatedly referred 
Established Church. He continued an active and to Dr- 


sgory’s Memoir^ we find the following criticism, under- 
ifer to the Scottish divine : * Mr Hall repeatedly referred 
V and always in terms of great esteem as well as high 


zealous member of the rival establishment, the of his general claracter. e«ra|i"g, however, his 

/-'■L 1 j a-iTvr n ^TT‘ usual free and independent judgment. The following are some 

rree Church, until his death, May 30, 1847* His remarks on that extraordinary individual :* ‘Pray, sir, did you ever 
death, like that of his friend, Dr Andrew Thom- know any man who had that singular faculty of repetition 1^- 

woe- TJrv scsscd by Dr ? Why, sir, he often reiterates the same thing 

sudden. He had retired to rest OJ. twelve times in the course of a few pages. Even Burke , 
in his usual health, and was found next morning himself had not so much of that peculiarity. His mind resembles 

dead in bed,/ the expression of the face undis- 

turbed by a single trace of suffering. thrown into his mind is just as if thrown into a kaleidoscope. Evenr 


dead in bed,/ the expression of the face undis- 

turbed by a single trace of suffering. thrown into his mind is just as if thrown into a kaleidoscope. Evenr 

The collected works of Dr Chalmers published presents the object in a new and beautiful form ; but the 
dmring his life fiU twenty-five duodecimo volumes. ^ is Sf 

CM these the first two are devoted to Natural progress. When he was at Leicester, he preached a most admr- 
volumes three and four to Evidences 
of CkrtsUamty ; five. Moral Philosophy; six, pivot.’‘» 

3SS 
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relative extending*, with extracts from writings indulgence of his barbaric sensuality or barbaric splen- 
and correspondence, to four volumes (1849-52). can stalk parmount over the sufferings of that 

, prostrate creation which has been placed beneath his 

That beauteous domain whereof he has been con- 
Ptcture of the C s y . stituted the terrestrial sovereign, gives out so many 

The sufferings of the lower animals may, when out of blissful and benignant aspects ; and whether we look to 
sight, be out of mind. But more than this, these suffer- its peaceful lakes, or to its flowery landscapes, or its 
ings may be in sight, and yet out of mind. This is evening skies, or to all that soft attire which overspreads 
stnkingly exemplified in the sports of the field, in the the hills and the valleys, lighted^ up by smiles of sweetest 
midst of whose varied and animating bustle that cruelty sunshine, and where animals disport themselves in all 
which all along is present to the senses may not for one the exuberance of gaiety--this surely were a more befit- 
moment have been present to the thoughts. There sits ting scene for the rule of clemency, than for the iron rod 
a somewhat ancestral dignity and glory on this favourite of a murderous and remorseless tyrant. But the present 
pastime ofjoyous old England ; when the gallant knight- is a mysterious world wherein we dwell. It still bears 
hood, and the hearty yeomen, and the amateurs or much upon its materialism of the impress of Paradise, 
virtuosos of the chase, and the full assembled jockeyship But a breath from the air of Pandemonium has gone 
of half a province, muster together in all the pride and over its living generations ; and so ‘ the fear of man and 
pageantry of their great emprise — and the panorama the dread of man is now upon every beast of the earth, 
of some noble landscape, lighted up with autumnal and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all that moveth 
clearness from an unclouded heaven, pours fresh exhilar- upon the earth, and upon ail the fishes of the sea ; into 
ation into every blithe and choice spirit of the scene — man’s hands are they delivered: every moving thing 
and every adventurous heart is braced and impatient for that liveth is meat for him ; yea, even as the green herbs, 
the hazards of the coming enterprise — and even the high- there have been given to him all things.’ Such is the 
breathed coursers catch the general sympathy, and seem extent of his jurisdiction, and with most full and wanton 
to fret in all the restiveness of their yet checked and license has he revelled among its privileges. The whole 
irritated fire, till the echoing horn shall set them at earth labours and is in violence because of his cruelties ; 
liberty — even that hom wliich is the knell of death to and from the amphitheatre of sentient nature there 
some trembling victim now brought forth of its lurking- sounds in fancy’s ear the bleat of one wide and universal 
place to the delighted gaze, and borne down upon with suffering — a dreadful homage to the power of nature’s 
the full and open cry of its ruthless pursuers. Be constituted lord. 

assured that, amid the whole glee and fervency of this These sufferings are really felt. The beasts of the 
tumultuous enjoyment, there might not, in one single field are not so many automata without sensation, and 
bosom, be aught so fiendish as a principle of naked and just so constructed as to give forth all the natural signs 
abstract cruelty. The fear which gives its lightning- and expressions of it. Nature hath not practised this 
speed to the unhappy animal ; the thickening horrors, universal deception upon our species. These poor 
which, in the progress of exhaustion, must gather upon animals just look, and tremble, and give- forth the very 
its flight ; its gradually sinking energies, and, at length, indications of suffering that we do. Theirs is the dis- 
the terrible certainty of that destruction which is await- tinct cry of pain. Theirs is the unequivocal physiog- 
ing it ; that piteous cry which the ear can sometimes nomy of pain. They put on the same aspect of terror 
distinguish amid the deafening clamour of the blood- on the demonstrations of a menaced blow. They 
hounds as they spring exultingly upon their prey ; the exhibit the same distortions of agony after the infliction 
dread massacre and. dying agonies of a creature so mis- of it The bruise, or the burn, or the fracture, or the 
erahly torn — all this weight of suffering, we admit, is deep incision, or the fierce encounter with one of equal 
not once sympathised with ; but it is just because the or superior strength, just affects them similarly to our- 
suffering itself is ^ not once thought of. It touches selves. Their blood circulates as ours. They have 
not the sensibilities of the heart ; but just because pulsations in various parts of the body like ours. They 
it is never present to the notice of the mind. We sicken, and they grow feeble with age, and, finally, they 
allow that the hardy followers in the wild romance of die just as we do. They possess the same feelings ; 
this occupation-— we allow them to be reckless of and, what exposes them to like suffering from another 
pain, but this is not rejoicing in pain. Theirs is not quarter, they possess the same instincts with our own 
the delight of the savage, but the apathy of unreflect- species. The lioness robbed of her wliclps causes the 
ing creatures. They are wholly occupied with the wilderness to ring aloud with the proclamation of her 
chase itself and its spirit-stirring accompaniments, nor wrongs; or the bird whose little household has been 
b^tow one moment’s thought on , the divad violence of stolen, fills and saddens all the grove with melodies of 
that ^ infliction upon soiiiient n:U\ir.e which marks its deepest pathos. All this is palpable even to the general 
termination. It is tiie spirit of the competition, and it and unlearned eye : and when the physiologist lays 
alone, which goads onward this hurryiiig career ; and open the recesses of their system by means of that 
even he who in at the death is foremost in the triumph, scalpel, under whose operation they just shrink and are 
death itself cs in sight, the agony convulsed as any living subject of our own species — 
of its wretched sufferer is wholly out of mind, there stands forth to view the same sentient apparatus, 

Man is the direct agent of a wide and, continual dis- and furnished with the same conductors for the trans- 
tress to the lower animals, and the question is, Can any mission of feeling to every minutest pore upon the 
method be devised for its alleviation? On this subject surface. Theirs is unmixed and unmitigated pain— the 
that bcnptural image is strikingly realised ; ‘Tlie whole agonies of mart5rrdom without the alleviation of the 
inferior creation groaning and travailing together in hopes and the sentiments whereof they are incapable, 
pain, because of hum It signifies not to the substantive When they lay them down to die, their only fellowship 
amount of the suffering whether this be prompted by tlie is with sufering ; for in the prison-house of their beset 
hardness 01 his heart, or only permitted^ through the and bounded faculties there can no relief be afforded by 
heediepn^ of his mind. In either way it holds true, communion with other interests or other things. The 
not only that the arch-devourer man stands pre-eminent attention does not lighten their distress as it does that of 
over the fierc^t children of the wilderness as an animal man, by carrying off his spirit from that existing pun- 
01 prey, mit lor ms lordly and lincurions appetite, gency and pressure which might else be overwhelming, 
as well ^ for his service or merest curiosity and amuse- There is hut room in their mysterious economy for one 
meat. Nature must be ransacked throughout all her inmate, and that is, the absorbing sense of their own single 
elements. Rather than forego the veriest gratifications and concentrated anguish. And so in that bed of tor- 
of he mil wring them from the anguish of ment whereon the wounded animal lingers and expires, 

wretc^d ana ill-fated creatures f and whether for tlie there is an unexplored depth and intensity of suffering 



against, which it can offer no remonstrance— an untold security. They might not annihilate the earth, but 
and unknown amount of wretchedness of which no artic- they would unpeople it, and we, who tread its surface 
ulate voice gives utterance. But there is an eloquence with such firm and assured footsteps, are at the mercy 
iii its silence ; and the very shroud which disguises it of devouring elements, which, if let loose upon us by 
only serves to aggravate its horrors. the hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude, and 

silence, and death over the dominions of the world- 
Insignificance of this Earth. Now it is this_ littleness and this insecurity which 

make the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, and 
Though the earth were to be burnt up, though the bring with such emphasis to every pious bosom the 
trumpet of its dissolution were sounded, though yon sky holy lessons of humility and gratitude. The God who 
were to pass away as a scroll,, and every visible glory sitteth above, and presides in high authority over all 
which the finger of the Divinity has inscribed on it were worlds, is mindful of man ; and though at this moment 
extinguished for ever — an event so awful to us, and to his energy is felt in the remotest provinces of creation, 
every world in our vicinity, by which so many suns we may feel the same security in his providence as if we 
would be extinguished, and so many varied scenes of were the objects of his undivided care, 
life and population would rush into forgetfulness —what It is not for us touring our minds up to this mysteri- 
is it in the high scale of the Almighty’s workmanship ? a ous agency. But such is the incomprehensible fact, that 
mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, would the same Being whose eye is abroad over the whole 
leave the universe of God one entire scene of greatness universe, gives vegetation to every blade^ of grass, and 
and of majesty- Though the earth and the heavens motion to every particle ^ of bloody which circulates 
were to disappear, there are other worlds which roll through the veins of the minutest animal ; that though 
afar ; the light of other suns shines upon them ; and the his mind takes into his comprehensive grasp immensity 
sky which mantles them is garnished with other stars, and all its wonders, I am as much known to Him as if I 
Is it presumption to say that the moral world extends were the single object of his attention ; that he marks 
to these distant and unknown regions? that they are all my thoughts; that he gives birth to every feeling 
occupied with people? that the charities of home and of and every movement within me; and that, with an 
neighbourhood flourish there ? that the praises of God exercise of power which I can neither describe nor com- 
are there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced in ? that prehend, the same God who sits in the highest heaven, 
there piety has its temples and its offerings? and the and reigns over the glories of the firmament, is at my 
richness of the divine attributes is there felt and admired right hand to give me every breath which I draw, and 
by intelligent worshippers ? ^ every comfort which I enjoy. 

And what is this world in the immensity which teems 

with them ; and what are they who occupy it ? The Statute-hook not necessary towards Christianity. 

universe at large would suffer as little m its splendour 

and variety by the destruction of our planet, as the How comes it that Protestantism made such triumph: 
verdure and sublime magnitude of a forest would suffer ant progress in these realms when it had pains and 
by the fall of a single leaf. The leaf quivers on the penalties to struggle with ? and how came thw^ progress 
branch which supports it. It lies at the mercy of the to be arrested from the moment it laid on these pains 
slightest accident, A breath- of wind tears it from its and penalties in its turn? What have all the enact- 
stem, and it lights on the stream of water which passes ments of the statute-book done for the cause of Protest- 
undemeath. In a moment of time, the life which we antism in Ireland ? and how is it, that when smjgle- 
Imow by the microscope it teems with is extinguished ; handed Truth walked through our island with the might 
and an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, and and prowess of a conqueror, so soon as propped by the 
on the scale of his observation, carries in it to the authority of the state, and the armour of intolerance was 
myriads which people this little leaf an event as terrible given to her, the brilliant career of her victones was 
and as decisive as the destruction of a world. Now, on ended ? It was when she took up the carnal and laid 
the grand scale of the universe, we, the occupiers of this down the spiritual weapon — ^it was then that stren^n 
b^n which performs its little round among the suns and went out of her. She was struck with impqtency on the 
the systems that astronomy has unfolded — we may feel instant that, from a warfare of principle, it became a 
the same littleness and the same insecurity. We differ warfare of politics. There are gentlemen opposed to 
from the leaf only in this circumstance, that it would us profound in the documents of history ; but she has 
require the operation of greater elements to destroy us. really nothing to offer half so instructive as the living 
But these elements exist The fire which rages within history that is mow before our eyes. Wim tfie pains 
may lift its devouring energy to the surface of our planet, and penalties to fight a^iiist, the cause of Keformation 
and transform it into one wide and wasting volcano, did almost everything in Bntain ; with^ the pmns and 
The sudden formation of elastic matter in the bowels of penalties on its side, it has done nothmg, and worse 
the earth — ^and it lies within the agency of known sub- than nothing, in Ireland. ^ j 

stances to accomplish this — ^may explode it into frag- But after all, it is a question 'which does mot require 
ments. The exhalation of noxious air from below may the evidence of history for its elucidation. There shines 
impart a virulence to the air that is around us ; it may upon it .an immediate light from the 
affect the delicate proportion of its ingredients ; and the principles of human nature. When Truth and falsehood 
whole of animated nature may wither and die under the enter into coUision upon equal terms, and do so with 
malignity of a tainted atmosphere. A blazing comet their own appropnate weapons, the «sult is mtaliible. 
may cross this fated planet in its orbit, and . realise all Magna est ventaSj et praval^ti. But if, to strengthen the 
the terrors which superstition has conceived of it We force of Truth, you put the forces of J^e statute-book 
cannot anticipate with precision the consequences of an under her command, there instantly starts up cm the a e 
event which every astronomer must know to lie within of Falsehood an auxiliary far more formidable. You 
the Umits of chance and probability. It may hurry our may lay an incapacity on the persons, or jmu ®ay PUt 
globe towards the sun, or drag it to the outer regions of restramt ^d Iimitabon on the property of 
the planetary system, or. give it a new axis of revolution but the Cathohc mind becomes tenfold 
--and the effect, which I shall simply announce without nable than before. It k not because I ^ 
explaining it, would be to change the place of the ocean, the goc^ of Protestantism that I want «««* 

and bring another mighty flood upon our islands and artifidal crutches from under her ; wt ^ 

continente. that, freed from every symptom of 

These are changes which may happen in a single decay, she shopld stand forth mh^ 
instant of time, and against which nothing known in and make mai^ifest to all m«a ftow finn 
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lias m ike goodness olhier cause, and on the basis of her 
orderly and well-laid aiguments. It is because I count 
so much— and will any Protestant here present say that 
I count too much ?— on her Bible and her evidences, and 
the blessing of God upon her churches, and the force of 
her resistless appeals to the conscience and the under- 
standings of men— it is because of her strength and 
sufficiency in these that I would disclaim the aids of the 
statute-book, and own no dependence or obligation 
whatever on the system of intolerance. These were 
enough for her in the days of her suffering, and should 
^ more than enough for her in the days of her compar- 
ative safety. It is not by our fears and our false alarms 
that we do honour to Protestantism. A far more 
befitting honour to the great cause is the homage of 
our confidence ; for what Sheridan said of the liberty of 
the press, admits of most emphatic application to this 
religion of truth and liberty. ‘ Give,’ says that great 
orator — 'give to ministers a corrupt House of Commo:^; 
g^ve them a pliant and a servile House of Lords ; give 
them the ke^ of the treasury and the patronage of the 
crown ; and give me the liberty of the press, and with 
this mighty engine I will overthrow the fabric of corrup- 
tion, and estabush upon its ruins the rights and privileges 
of the people.* In like manner, give the Catholics of 
Ireland their emancipation; give them a seat in the 
parliament of their country ; give them a free and equal 
participation in the politics of the realm ; give them a 
place at the right ear of Majesty, and a voice in his 
counsels ; and give me the circulation of the Bible; and 
with this mighty engine I will overthrow the tyranny 
of Antichrist, and establish the fair and original form 
of Christianity on its ruins,* 

DUGALD STEWART. 

We have no profound ori^nal metaphysician 
in this period, but some rich and elegant com- 
mentators. Professor Dugald Stewart ex- 
pounded and illustrated the views of his distin- 
guished teacher, Dr Reid ; and by his essays and 
treatises, no less than by his lectures, gave addi- 
tional grace and popularity to the system. Mr 
Stewart was the son of Dr Matthew Stewart, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the university of Edin- 
burgh, and was bom in the college buildings, 
November 22, 1753. At the early age of nineteen 
he undertook to teach his fathers mathematical 
classes, and in two years was appointed his assist- 
ant and successor. A more congenial opening 
occurred for him in 1780, when Dr Adam Fer- 
guson retired from the Moral Philosophy chair. 
Mr Stewart was appointed his successor, and con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of the office till i8ia, 
when Dr Thomas Brown was conjoined with him 
as colleague. The latter years of his life were 
spent in literary retirement atlCinneil House, on 
the banks of the Firth of Forth, about twenty 
miles from Edinburgh. His political friends, 
when in office in 1806, created for him the sine- 
cure office of Gazette writer for Scotland, with a 
sal^ of ;£6oo per annum. Mr Stewart died in 
Edinburgh on the nth of J une 1 828. N o lecturer 
was ever more popular than Dugald Stewart — ^his 
mste, dignity, and eloquence rendered him bo& 
fascinating and impressive. His writings are 
marked by the same characteristics, and can be 
amd with pleasure even by those who have no 
great partiality iot the metaphysical studies in 

* Hie above forms part of a speech defivcred at a public tneet- 
tog m Edmbargh, in March 1829^ iti &vour of removinff the 
RwBaa Catholtc disabilittes. The effect of Dr Chalmers’s address 
IS desctibed as prodigious, the audience rising to their feet and 


which he excelled. They consist of Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, one volume 01 which 
published in 1792, a second in 1813, and a third in 
1827 ; kkso Philosophical Essays, 1810; ikEisseria- 
tion on the Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Philosophy, written in 1815, to which a second 
part was added in 1821 ; and a View of the Active 
and Moral Powers of Man, published only a few 
weeks before his death, Mr Stewart also pub- 
lished Outlines of Moral Philosophy, imA wrote 
Memoirs of Robertson the historian, and Dr Reid. 
'AU the years I remained about Edinburgh,’ says 
Mr James Mill, himself an able metaphysician, ' I 
used, as often as I could, to steal into Mr Stewarfs 
class to hear a lecture, which was always a high 
treat. I have heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of 
their most admired speeches, but I never heard 
anything nearly so eloquent as some of the 
lectures of Professor Stewart The taste for the 
studies which have formed my favourite pursuits, 
and which will be so to the end of my life, I owe 
to him.’ A handsome edition of the collected 
Works of Dugald Stewart, edited by Sir William 
Hamilton, with a Memoir by Professor Veitch, 
was published in Edinburgh, in eleven volumes. 

On Memory » 

It is generally supposed, that of all our faculties, 
memory is that which nature has bestowed in the most 
unequal degrees on different individuals ; and it is far 
from being impossible that this opinion may be well 
founded. If, however, we consider that there is scarcely 
any man who has no^ memory sufficient to learn the use 
of language, and to learn to recognise, at the first glance, 
the appearances of an infinite number of familiar objects % 
besides acquiring such an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature, and the ordinary course of human affairs, as is 
necessary for directing his conduct in life, we shall be 
satisfied that the original disparities among men, in this 
respect, are by no means so immense as they seem to be 
at first view ; and that much is to be ascribed to different 
habits, of attention, and to a difference of selection 
among the various events presented to their curiosity. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals 
who possess imusual powers of memory with respect to 
any one class of objects, are commonly as remarkably 
deficient in some of the other applications of that faculty. 
I knew a person who, though completely ignorant of 
Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of 
after having heard them once read to him—not, 
indeed, with perfect exactness, but with such a de^ee 
of resemblance as (all circumstances considered) was 
truly astonishing ; yet this person (who was in the con- 
dition of a servant) was sin^arly deficient in memory in 
all cases in which that faculty is of real practical utility. 
He was noted in every family in which he had been 
employed for habits of forgetfulness, and could scarcely 
deliver an ordinary message without committing some 
I blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, 
will be found to apply to by far the greater number of 
those in whom this faculty seems to exhibit a preter- 
natural or anomalous degree of force. The varieties of 
memory are indeed wonderful, but they ought not to be 
confounded with inequalities of memory. One man is 
distinguished by a power of recollecting names, and 
dates, and genealogies ; a second, by the multiplicity 
of speculations and of general conclusions treasured up 
in his intellect ; a third, by the facility with which 
words and combinations of words (the very words of a 
speaker or of an author) seem to lay hold of his mind ; 
i a fourty by the quickness with which he seizes and 
I appropriates the sense and meaning of an author, while 
1 the phraseology and style seem altogether to escape his 
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notice; a fifth, by his memory for poetry ; a sixth, by but without any predilection for his profession, 
his memory for music ; a seventh, by his memory for His appointment to the chair of Moral PhUosophv 
mcHtecture, statua^,^and pamtmg and^^ the other seems to have fulfilled his destiny, and he con- 


tiiese aiirerenE powers seem miraculous Lo cnose WHO ao jj 4.1. n 1 — ^ 

not possess them ; and as they are apt to be supposed .• 

by superficial observers to be commonly united in the devot^ to the cultivation of a 

same individuals, they contribute much to encourage pr rather taste for poetr)’', which he early 

those exaggerated estimates concerning the original in- ^tertamed ; and he published TJte Paradise of 
equalities among men in respect to this faculty which I Coquettes^ 1814 ; The Wanderer of Norway, 
am now endeavouring to reduce to their first standard. I S 1 5 ; and The Bower of Spring, 1 8 1 6. Though 
As the great purpose to which this faculty is sub- correct and elegant, with occasionally fine thoughts 
servient is to enable us to collect and to retain, for the and images, the poetry of Dr Brown wants force 
future regulation of our conduct, the results of our past and passion, and is now utterly forgotten. As a 
experience, it is evident that the degree of perfection philosopher he was acute and searching, and a 
which it attains in the <mse of different persons must master of the power of analysis. His style wants 

STh. redundancy of that of Dugald Stewart, 

acquiation , secondly, wi 4 the pemanence of thoac- but is jJso enlivened with many eloquent passages, 

qmsition; and thirdly, with the quickness or readiness • • r. ^ ^ 

with whfohtheindiviaWis able, on particnlaroccasions, f jhtch there is often a large infusion of the 
to apply it to use. The qualities, therefore, of a good feeling. Dr Brown q[uoted largely from 

memory are, in the first place, to be susceptible ; secondly, especially Akenside ; and was sometimes 

to be retentive ; and thirdly, to be ready. fiowery in his illustrations. His Lectures on 

It is but rarely tW these three qualities are united Philosophy of the Human Mind are highly 
in the same person. We often, indeed, meet with a popular, and form a class-book in the university, 
memory which is at once susceptible and ready ; but ! In some of his views Dr Browp diffei*ed from 
doubt much if such memories be commonly very re- Reid and Stewart His distinctions have been 
tentive ; for the same set of habits which are favourable pronounced somewhat hypercritical : but Mack- 
to the first two qualities are adverse to the third. Those intosh considers that he rendered a new and im- 
individuals, for ex^ple, who, with a view to conversa- portant service to mental science by what he calls 

a trr'Ss'is'rsf “5 

turning over the ephemeral publications subservient to J^'^^stances which modify the action cff the generd 
the amusement or to the politics of ie times, are natu- distinctly considered, in order to 

rally led to cultivate a susceptibility and readiness of explain its connection with the phenomena, 
memory, but have no inducement to aim at that per- x t. rr • x 

manent retention of selected ideas which enables the Desire of the Happiness of Others, 

scientific student to combine the most remote materials, It is this desire of the happiness of those whom we 


manent retention of selected ideas which enables the Desire of the Happiness of Others, 

scientific student to combine the most remote materials, It is this desire of the happiness of those whom we 
and to concentrate at will, on a particular object, all the love, which gives to the emotion of love itself its prin- 
scattered lights of his experience and of his reflections, cipal delight, by affording to us constant means of grati- 
Such men (as far as my observation has reached) seldom fication. He who > truly wishes the happiness of any 
possess a familiar or correct acquaintance even with one, cannot be long without discovering some mode of 
those classical remains of our own earlier writers which contributing to it. Reason itself, with all its light, is 
have ceased to furnish topics of discourse to the circles not so rapid in discoveries of this sort as simple affec- 
of fashion. A stream of novelties is perpetually passing tion, which sees means of happiness, and of important 
through their minds, and the faint impressions which it happiness, where reason scarcely could think that any 
leaves soon vanish to make way for others, like the happiness was to be found, and has already by many 
traces which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor kind offices produced the happiness of hpurs before 
is this all. In proportion as the associating principles reason could imve suspected that means so slight, could 
which lay the foundation of susceptibility and readiness have given even a moment’s pleasure. It is this, indeed, 
predominate in the memory, those which form the which contributes in no inconsiderable degree to the 
basis of our more solid and lasting acquisitions may perpetuity of affection. Love, the mere feeling of tender 
be expected to be weakened, as a natural consequence admiration, would in many cases have soon lost its 
of the general laws of our intellectual frame. power over the fickle heart, and in many other cases 

would have had its power greatly lessened, if the desire 
of giving happiness, and the innumerable little courtesies 
DR THOMAS BROWN. and cares to which this desire gives birth, had not thus 

,0 \ 4.x III a great measure diffused over a single passion the 

Thomas BrovW (1778-1820), the successor of many emotions. The love itself seems new 

M btewart m the Moral rhilosophy chair ot every moment, because there is every moment some 
Edinburgh, was son of the Rev. Samuel Brown, new wish of love that admits of being gratified; or 
minister of Kirkmabreck, in Galloway. His taste rather, it is at once, by the most delightful of ah com- 
for metaphysics was excited by the perusal of binations, new, in the tender wishes and cares with 
Professor Stewart^s first volume, a copy of which which it occupies us, and familiar to us, and endeared 
bad been lent him by Dr Currie of Liverpool. He the more by the remembrance of hours and years of 
appeared as an author before his twentieth year, well-known happiness. , , _ , 

his first work being a review of Dr Darwin’s The desire of the happiness of others, though a desire 
Zoonomia. On the establishment of the alvrays attendant on love, do^ not, however, nece^ 

&.y«j„-«,,h.b.can..o„.ofa.,hii«,opw»i gji ss.'‘tisrr,'ssrb?ss’.a“™ 

contnbutore ; and when a controversy arose m is so for from axisii| necessarily from 

regard to Mr Leslie, who ha^ in his Essay on foi. sufferer, that it is impossible for us not 

Heat, stated his approbation of Hume s theory of when the suffering is extreme, and before our 

causation, Dr Brown warmly espoused the cause very eyes, though we may at the same time have the 
of the philosopher, and vindicated his opinions in utmost abhorrence of him who is agonising in our sight, 
an Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect and whose very look, even in its agony, still seems to 
At this time Dr Brown practised as a physician, speak only that atrocious spirit which could again gladly 
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perpetrate the very horrors for which pttblic indignatioa is evident that 1 
as much as public justice had doomed it to its dreadful directed to om 
fate. It is sufficient that extreme anguish is before us 5 many who are 1 
we wish it relief before we have paused to love^ or neighbourhood, 
without rejecting on our causes of hatred ; the wish is friendships of tj 
the direct and instant emotion of our soul in these circum- a provision wM 
stances—an emotion which, in such peculiar circum- not think of the 
stances, it is impossible for hatred to suppress, and a modification 0 
which love may strengthen indeed, but is not necessary in the sympathe 
for producing. It is the same with our general desire abo. There is a 
of happiness to others. We desire, in a particular degree, gives birth mere 
the happiness of those whom we love, because we cannot and sheltered 1 
think of them without tender admiration. But though with which our 
we had known them for the first time simply as human whom we have 
beings, we should still have desired their happiness ; we know and n 
that is to say, if no opposite interests had arisen, we us no small ^art 
should have wished them to be happy i^her than to Is it possible 
have any distress; yet there is noming’ in this case our desir^ of gi 
which corresponds with the tender esteem that is felt to the means ^ 
in love. There is the mere wish of happiness to them stances, of afford 
— a wish which itself, indeed, is usually denominated ment so simple 
love, and which may without any inconvenience be so and at the same 
denominated in that general humanity which We caU a exhibits proofs oi 
love of mankind, but which we must almys remember our very weakne 
does not afford, on analysis, the same results as other other, and by th( 
affections of more cordial regard to which we give the ness find in thesi 
same name. To love a friend is to wish his happiness them, like the p: 
indeed, but it is to have other emotions at the same 
instant, emotions without which this mere vrish would 
be poor to constant friendship. To love the natives of J. MACKIN 
Asia or Africa, of whose individual virtues or vices, 
talents or imbecility, wisdom or ignorance, ,we know tKa 
nothing, is to wish their happiness ; but this wish is all « 
which constitutes the faint and feeble love. It is a 
wish, however, which, unless when the heart is abso- 
lately corrupt^ renders it impossible for man to be Edinburgh Re^i 
wholly indifferent to man ; and this great object is that lations on mor: 
which nature in view. She has by a provident Stewart, and tl 
arrangement, which we cannot but adnure the more, ists, in admitt 
the more attentively we examine it, accommodated our sentiments ; bi 
emotions to our mean^ making our love most ardent analysis of th( 
■whra onr wiA of givii^ happiness nright be most origin and grc 
effectual, and less gradually and less in proportion to rlArivArl 1 

our dhumished means. From fbe affection of the 4.:^ j ;r.c;ef 
mother for her new-born infant which has betm rendered 
•^e strongest of all affection^ because it was to arise or Denencial t 
in circumstances where affection would be most needed, 

"to that general philanthropy which extends itself to the Mackintosh s L 
remotest stranjger on* spots of the earth which we never necessary and 
are to visit, apid whidi we as little thank of ever visiting MILL, the aul 
as of ^loring any of the distant planets of our system, Phenonuna <?/ 
tlmre is a scale benevolent desire which corresponds anonymous Ft 
wi& the necessities to be rdieved, and our power of ready noticed a 
rcheving them, or with the happiness to be affi>ided, series of valus 
and our ^w» of affotding happiness. How many rnlrmi^ation K 

opportonities have we of giving delight to those who t„ 

live in our^dom^tic drde, which would be lost before 

we could diffuse it to those wha are distant from us I 

Our love, therefore, our desire of giving ^ppiness, our ana tni 

ple^ure in having g^ven It, are stronger within the nietaphysical w 

limits of this sphere of daily and hourly intercourse alism. The sau 

beyxmd it Of those who are beyond this sphere, the pf Moral a 

ihdivBiuals most fomiliar to us are those “wdiose happi- treatises. 

we must always know better how to promote than None of thei 
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aor profoaad. They exhibit acuteness without depth, 
and ingenuity without comprehensiveness of understand- 
ing. This also proceeds from vivacity with little energy. 
There are other public speakers, again, who open 
heavily in debate — their faculties acting slowly but 
deeply, like the first heave of a mountain wave. Their 
words fall like minute-guns upon the ear, and to the 
superficial they appear about to tenninate ere they have 
begun their efforts. But even their first accent is one 
of power ; it rouses and arrests attention ; their very 
pauses are expressive, and indicate gathering energy to 
be embodied in the sentence that is to come. When 
fairly animated, they are impetuous as the torrent, bril- 
liant as the lightning’s beam, and overwhelm and take 
possession of feebler minds, impressing them irresistibly 
with a feeling of gigantic power. 

As a general rule, the largest organs in each head 
have naturally the greatest, and the smallest the least, 
tendency to act, and to perform their functions with 
rapidity. The temperaments also indicate the amount 
of this tendency. The nervous is the most vivacious, 
next the sanguine, then the bilious, while the lymphatic 
is characterised by proneness to inaction. In a lym- 
phatic brain, great size may be present and few manifesta- 
tions occur through sluggishness ; but if a strong external 
stimulus be presented, energy often appears. If the 
brain be yery small, no degree of stimulus, either 
external or 'internal, will cause great power to be 
manifested. 

A certain combination of organs — namely, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Hope, Firmness, Acquisitiveness, 
and Love of Approbation, all large — is favourable to 
general vivacity of mind ; and another combination — 
namely, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Hope, Firm- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness, small or moderate, with 
Veneration and Benevolence large — is frequently at- 
tended with slug^shness of the mental character ; but 
the activity of the whole brain is constitutionally 
greater in some individuals than in others, as already 
explained. It may even happen that, in the same indi- 
vidual, one organ is naturally more active than another, 
without reference to size, just as the optic nerve is 
sometimes more irritable than the auditory ; but this is 
by no means a common occurrence. Exercise greatly in- 
creases activity as well as power, and hence arise the bene- 
fits of education. BrSpurzheim thinks that ‘long fibres 
produce more activity, and thick fibres more intensity.’ 

The doctrine, that size is a measure of power, is not 
to be held as implying that much power is the. only or 
even the most valuable quality which a mind in all 
circumstances can possess. To drag artillery over a 
mountain, or a ponderous wagon through the streets of 
London, we would prefer an elephant or a horse of 
great size and muscular power ; while, for graceful 
motion, ^lity, and nimbleness, we would select an 
Arabian palfrey. In like manner, to lead men in gigan- 
tic and difficult enterprises — to command by native 
greatness, in perilous times, when law is trampled under 
foot-— to call forth the energies of a people, and direct 
them against a tyrant at home, or an alliance of tyrants 
abroad— to stamp the impress of a single mind upon a 
nation — ^to infuse strength into thoughts, and depth ^ into 
feelings, whi(ii shall command the homage of enlight- 
ened men in every age — in short, to be a Bruce, Bona- 
parte, Luther, Knox, Demdsthenes, Shakspeare, Milton, 
or Cromwell— a laige brain is indispensably requisite. 
But to display skill, entei^rise, and fidelity in the vari- 
ous professions of civil life— to cultivate with succ^ 
the fess arduous branches of philosophy — to excel in 
acuteness, taste, and felicity of expression — to acquire 
extensive erudition and refined manners — a brain of 
a moderate size is perhaps more suitable than one that 
is very large ; for wherever the energy is intense, it is 
rare that delicacy, refinement, and taste are present in 
an equal degree. Individuals posse^ng moderate- 
sized brains easily find their proper ^here^ and enjoy m 
it scope for all their, energy. In ordinary drcui^taaces 


were accompanied by superior intellect and force 
of character; also that, in a vast number of in- 
stances which were accurately noticed, a large 
development of a special part of the brain was 
accompanied by an unusual demonstratiop of a 
certain mental character, and never by the op- 
posite. From these demonstrations the funda- 
mental character of the various faculties was 
sought to be eliminated. The system is well 
known under the name of Phrenology ; and it has 
been expounded and enforced, in clear and ad- 
mirable English, by George Combe (1788-1858). 
Mr Combe was a Writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, but strongly attached to literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits. He was much respected by his 
fellow-citizens, and was known over Europe and 
America for his speculations in mental science, 
&c. An interesting Life of Mr Combe, by Charles 
Gibbon, was published in 1878. His chief works 
are — Essays on Phrenology^ 1819 ; The Constitu- 
tionofMan, 1828 ; System of Phrenology^ 1836 ; 
Notes on the United States of America^ three vols. 
1841 ; Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculp- 
tures and pamphlets on the Relation between 
Science and Religion^ on Capital Punishments,, on 
National Education, the Currency Question, &c. 


Distinction between Power and Activity, 

VsQm Ctit System of Pkretiology, 

As commonly employed, the word power is synony- 
mous with strength, or much power, instead of denoting 
mere capacityj^ whether much or little, to act ; while by 
activity is usually understood much quickness of action, 
and great proneness to act. As it is desirable, however, 
to avoid every chance of ambiguity, I shall employ the 
words power and activity in the sense first befote ex- 
plained ; and to high degrees of power I shall apply the 
terms, energy, intensity, strength, or vigour ; while ^ to 
great activity I shall apply the terms vivacity, agility, 
rapidity, or quickness. 

In physics, strength is quite distinguishable' from 
quickness. The balance-wheel of a watch moves with 
much rapidity, but so slight is its impetus, that a hair 
would suffice to stop it ; the beam of a steam-engine 
progresses slowly and massively through space, but its 
energy is prodigiously great 

In muscular action these qualities are recognised 
with equal facility as different The greyhound botmds 
over hill and dale with animated ^^ility ; but a slight 
obstacle would counterbalance his momentum, and 
arrest his progress. The elephant, on the other hand, 
rolls slowly and heavily along ; but the impetus of his 
motion would sweep away an impediment sufficient to 
resist fifty greyhounds at the summit of their speed. 

In mental manifestations — considered apart from 
organisation — the distinction between energy and viva- 
city is equally palpable. On the stage, Mrs Siddons and 
Mr John Kemble were remarkable for the solemn de- 
liberation of their mariner, both in declamation and in 
action, and yet they were splendidly gifted wth energy. 
They carried captive at once the sympathies and the 
understanding of the audience, and made every man feel 
his faculties expanding, and his whole mind becoming 
greater under the influence of their power. Other per- 
formed againj are remarkable for agility of action and 
docatic^ who, nevertheless, are felt to be feeble and iri- 
effective in touring an audience to emotion. Vivacity is 
thfik distinguishing attribute, with an absence of vigour. 
At the baxj in the pulpit, and in the senate, the same 
distincrion prevails. Many members of the l^med pro- 
fe^ions display great fluency of elocution and^felicity of 
illustration, surprising us with the quickness of their 
parts, who, nevertheless, are felt to be ndthcrlmpressiYe 
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ment—to have anniial parliaments and universal 


practice of paying wages to parliament^ repre- 
sentatives. In aU his political writings this 
doctrine of utility, so understood, is 'the leading 
atid pervading principle. In 1778 he published a 
pamphlet on The Hard Labour BiU^ recommend- 
ing an improvement in the mode of criminal 
punishment ; Letters on Usury, 1 787 ; Introduce 


A Treatise on Judicial Evidence, 


, M Paper 
relative to Codification and Public Instruction, 
1817 ; The Book of Fallactes, iZ24, &a By the 
death of his father in 1792, Bentham succeeded 
to property in London and to farms in Essex 


POLITICAL ECONOMISTS. 

There were in this period several writers on the 
science of political economy, * treating of the for- 
mation, the distribution, and the consumption of 
wealth ; the causes which promote or prevent its 
increase, and their influence on the happiness or 
misery of society.^ Adam Smith laid the founda- 
tions of this science ; and as our population and 
commerce went on increasing, thereby augmehting 
the power of the demo cratical part of our constitu- 
tion, and the number of those who take an interest 
in the affairs of government, political economy 
became a more important and popular study. 
It now forms one of the subjects for lectures in the 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 


yielding from £soo to ^£600 a year. He lived 
frugally, but with elegance, in one of his London 
houses — ^kept young men as secretaries -corre- 


eleven volumes. In his latter works Bentham 
adopted a peculiar uncouth style or nomenclature, 
which deters ordinary readers, and indeed has 
rendered his works almost a dead-letter. Fortu- 
nately, however, part of them was arranged and 
translated into French by M. Dumont. Another 
disciple, Mr James Mill, made known his principles 
at home ; Sir Samuel Romilly criticised them in the 
Edinburgh Review, and Sir James Mackintosh 
in the Ethical Dissertation which he wrote for 
the Encyclopoedia Britannica, In the science of 
legislation, Bentham evinced a profound capacity 
and extensive knowledge : the en'or imputed to 
his speculations is that of not sufficiently ^ weigh- 
ing the various circumstances which require his 
rules to be modified in different countries and 
times, in order to render them either more useful, 
more easily introduced, more generally respected, 
or more certainly executed.’ As an ethical philos- 
opher, he carried his doctrine of utility to an 
extent which would be practically dangerous, if it 
were possible to make the bulk of mankind act 
upon a speculative theory. 

One of the most celebrated of the political 
economists was the Rev. T. R. Malthus, an 
English clergyman, and Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Mr Malthus was bom of a good 
family in 1766, at his father's estate in Surrey. In 
1798 appeared his celebrated work, an Essay on 
the Principle of Population as it affects the Future 
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edition of his work, which was published in 1803, 
The most important of his other works are, 
Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent ^ 
1815; and Principles of Political Economy^ 1 820. 
Several pamphlets on the Corn-laws, . the Currency, 
and the Poor-laws, proceeded from his pen. Mr 
Malthus was in 1805 appointed Professor of 
Modern History and Political Economy in Hailey- 
bnry College, and he held the situation till his 
death in 1834I 

Mr David Ricardo (1772-1823) was author 
of several original and powerful treatises con- 
nected with political economy. His first was on 
The High Price of Bullion^ i8io ; and he published 
successively Proposals for an Economical and 
Secure Currency^ 1816 ; and Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation^ 1817. The last work is 
considered the most important treatise on that 
scien^' with the single exception of Smithes 
Wealth of Nations, Mr Ricardo afterwards 
wrote pamphlets on the Funding System and on 
Protection to Agriculture. He had amassed 
great wealth as a stock-broker, and retiring from 
business, he entered into parliament as represent- 
ative for the small borough of Portarlington. He 
seldom spoke in the House, and only on subjects 
connected with his favourite studies. He died, 
much regretted by his friends, at his seat, Gat- 
comb Park, in Gloucestershire, on the nth of 
September 1823. 

The Elements of Political Economy^ by James 
Mill, 1821, were designed by the author as a 
school-book of the science as modelled or improved 
by Ricardo. — Dr Whately (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) published two introductory Lec- 
tures, which, as Professor of Political Economy, 
he had delivered to the university of Oxford in 
1831. This eminent person was ^o author of a 
highly valued work, Elements of Logic, which 
attained great popularity, and is a standard 
work ; Thoughts on Secondaiy Punishments j 
and other works, all displaying marks of a power- 
ful intellect, — K good elementary work. Conversa- 
tions on Political Economy, by Mrs Marcet, 
was published in 1827.— The Rev. Dr Chalmers 
on various occasions supported the views of 
Malthus, particularly in his work On Political 
Economy in connection with the Moral Prospects 
of Society, 1832, He maintains that no human 
skill or labour could make the produce of the soil 
increase at the rate at which population would 
increase, and therefore he urges the expediency 
of a restraint upon marriage, successfully incul- 
cated upon the people as the very essence of 
morality and religion by every pastor and instruc- 
tor in the kingdom. F ew clergymen would venture 
on such a task ! — ^Another zealous commentator 
was Mr J. Ramsay McCulloch, author of 
Elements of Political Economy, and of various 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, which 
have spread more widely a knowledge of the 
subject. Mr McCulloch also edited an edition of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations and the works 
of Ricardo, and compiled several useful and able 
statistical works, the most impoitant of which are 
a Dictionary of Commerce, a Statistical Account 
of the Britim Empire, and a Geographical 
Dictionary, This gendeman was a native of 
Wigtownshire, bom in 1789, and died at the 
Stationery Office, London, of which he was comp- 
troller, November ii, 1864. A pension of 


a year was conferred on Mr McCulloch fey the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel. 

The opponents of Malthus and the economists, 
though not numerous, have been determined and 
active. Cobbett never ceased for years to inveigh 
against them. Coleridge also joined in the cry. 
Mr Godwin came forward in 1820, with an 
Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind, a treatise very unworthy 
the author of Caleb Williams, — In 1830 Michael 
Thomas Sadler (1780-1835) published The Law . 
of Population: a Treatise in Disproof of the 
Superfecundity of Human Beings, and developing 
the Real Prindple of their Increase, A third 
volume to this work was in preparation by the 
author when he died. Mr Sadler was a mercantile 
man, partner in an establishment in Leeds. In 
1829 he became representative in parliament for 
the borough of Newark, and distinguished him- 
self by his speeches against the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities and the Reform Bill. He 
also wrote a work on the Condition of Ireland. 
Mr Sadler was an ardent benevolent man, an 
impracticable politician, and a florid speaker. 
His literary pursuits and oratorical talents were 
honourable and graceful additions to his char- 
acter as a man of business, but in knowledge and 
argument he was greatly inferior to Malthus and 
Ricardo. — Among other works of this kind we may 
notice, An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 
and the Sources of Taxation, 1831, by the Rev. 
Richard Jones. This work is chiefly confined to 
the consideration of Rent, as to which the author 
differs from Ricardo. — Mr Nassau William 
Senior (1790-1864), Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Oxford, the ablest opponent of Malthus, 
published Two Lectures on Population (183 1), and 
wrote treatises on the Poor-laws, National Educa- 
tion, &c. In 1864 he Essays on Fiction, 

a collection of articles on"* Scott, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Thackeray, and contributed a valuable article 
on Political Economy to the Encyclopcedia Metro- 
poUtana, His Conversations with eminent F rench- 
men, and Journals m France and Italy, published 
after his death, are full of interest. 
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Hannah More adopted fiction as a means 01 
conveying religious instruction. She can scarcely 
be said to have been ever ‘free of the corporation* 
of novelists ; nor would she perhaps have cared 
much to owe her distinction solely to her connec- 
tion with so. motley and various ^ band. Hannah 
withdrew from the fascinations of London society, 
the theatres and opera, in obedience to what she 
considered the call of duty, and we suspect Tom 
Jones and Peregrine Pickle would have been as 
unworthy in her eyes. This excellent woman was 
one of five daughters, children of Jacob More, who 
taught a school in the village of Stapleton, in 
Gloucestershire, where Hannah was born in the 
year 1745. The family afterwards removed to 
Bristol, and there Hannah attracted the attention 
and patronage of Sir James Stonehouse, who had 
been many years a physician of eminence, but 
afterwards took orders and settled at Bristol, In 
her seventeenth year she published a pastoral- 
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drama, The Search after Hapfiness, which in a those who had less, we got a good store of gold in 
short time went through three editions. Next return ; but how, alas ! we wanted the wit to keep it. 
year she brought out a tragedy, The Inflexible ‘I love you both,’ cried the inamorato — ‘I love you all 
Captive. In 1773 or 1774 she made her entrance ^ never was at Bristol — I will come on purpose to 

into the society of London, and was domesticated What ! five wornen live happily together ! 

with Gan-ick, who proved one of her kindest and ^ come and see you—I have spent a happy evening 

steadiest frieks. She was received with favour ^ wT" 

bv Tohnson Reynolds Burke &c Her sister has shame duchesses. He took his leave with so 

Dy jonnson, Ke^noms, ^urKe, <xc. ner sister nas warmth and tenderness, we were quite affected at 

Aus described her first interview with the great his manner. If Hannah’s hek stands proof agatet ^ 
English moralist : the adulation and kindness of the great folks here, why, 

then, I will venture to say nothing of this kind will hurt 
FiystInUrvimmihyohmott. hfe^ter A literary anecdote: Mrs Medalla- 

Sterne s daughter-sent to all the correspondents of her 
We have paid another visit to Miss Re3molds ; she deceased father, begging the letters which he had written 
had sent to engage Dr Percy — Percy’s Collection, now to them ; among other wits, she sent to Wilkes with the 
you know him — quite a sprightly modern, instead of a same request. He sent for answer, that as there hap- 
nisty antique, as I expected ; he was no sooner gone pened to be nothing extraordinary in those he had 
than the most amiable and obliging of women, Miss received, he had burnt or lost them. On which the 
Reynolds, ordered the coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s faithful editor of her father’s works sent back to say, 
very own house ; yes, Abyssinian Johnson ! IDictionary that if Mr Wilkes would be so good as to write a few 
Johnson! Ramblers, Idlers, and Irene Johnson! Can letters in imitation of her father’s style, it would do just 
you picture to yourselves the palpitation of our hearts as as well, and she would insert them, 
we approached his mansion ? The conversation turned 

upon a new work of his just going to the press— the In 1777 Garrick brought out Miss More’s 
old friend Richardson, tragedy of Percy at Drury Lane, where it was 
Mre Wilhams, the blind poet, who lives with him, was acted seventeen nights successively. Her theat- 
introduced to us. She is engaging in her manners, her j-iral nmnnntpH tn 

conversation lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds told 
the doctor of all our rapturous exclamations on the road. 

He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and said ‘she ^f Ihe Bower and The 

was a silly thing ! ’ When our visit was ended, he called ^ock, formed her next publication. In 

for his hat, as it rained, to attend us down a very long ^ 779 ? the third and last tragedy of Hannah More 
entry to our coach, and not Rasselas could have acquitted produced; it was entitled The Fatal False- 
himself more m cavalier. We are engaged with him hood, but was acted only three nights. At this 
at Sir Joshua’s on Wednesday evening— what do you time, she had the misfortune to lose her friend Mr 
think of us? I forgot to mention, that not finding Garrick by death, an event of which she has given 
John^n m his little parlour when we came in, Hannah some interesting particulars in her letters, 
seated herself in his great chair, hoping to catch a little 

ray of his genius : when he heard it he laughed heartily, u 

and told her it was a chair on which he niver sat He Character qfGamck 

said it reminded him of Boswell and himself when they From Dr Cadogan’s I intended to have gone to the 

stopped a night, as they imagined,^ where the weird Adelphi, but found that Mrs Garrick was at that 
sisters appeared to Macbeth^ The idea so worked on moment quitting her house, while preparations were 
meir enthusiasm, that it quite deprived them of rest, making for the last sad ceremony ; she very wisely 
However, they learned the next morning, to their fixed on a private friend’s house for this purpose, where 
mortification, that they had been deceived, and were she could be at her ease. I got there just before her ; 
quite m another part of the country. she was prepared for meeting me ; she ran into my 

In a arms, and we both remained silent for some minutes ; 

tion of pubhCa- at last she whispered : ‘I have this moment embraced 

tion of Hannahs poem, Str.Eldred of the Bower^ his coffin, and you come next.’ She soon recovered 
the same lively wnter says : herself, aAd said W great composure : ‘ The goXS 

Tjr j j* -L 1 . -I , , - to me is inexpressible ; I desired to die, but it is 

that I should live, and He has convinced me He 
nf mother of Sir Eldred will not let my life be quite miserable, for he gives 

astonishing strength to my body, and grace to my heart : 
Mont^ says if tender words are the precursors of con- neither do I deserve; but I am thankful for botE’ She 
nubialengs^ements, we may expect great things, for it thanked me a thousand times for such a real act of 
IS nothing but child, httle fool, ^ove, and ‘dearest’ friendship, and bade me be comforted, for it was God’s 
Mter much cntical discourse, he turns rojmd to me, and will. She told me they had just returned from Althorp, 
one of his most amiable looks, which must be seen Lord Spencer’s, where he had been reluctantly draggS, 
to form the least idea of it, he says : I have heard that for he had felt unwell for some time ; but during his 
f ^ useful ^d honourable employ- visit he was often in such fine spirits, that they could 

which, with all not believe he was ill. On his return home, he appointed 
c^fidence we should Cadogan to meet hin^ who ordered him an emetic, the 
WA 1 own dear Dr Stonehouse been warm bath, and the usual remedies, but with very little 

On^he Sunday, he was in good spirits a^dfoee 
^ '''' " shewing how we were bom from pain ; but as the suppression still continued, Dr 

with more desires than, guineas, and how, as years Cadogan became extremely alarmed, and sent for Pott, 
increased our appetites the aipboard at home be^ to HebeSen, and Schom^?^o g?ve him un Te 
grow too small to g^ify them ; and how, with a bottle moment they saw him. P^r Garrick stared to sL hi» 
of water, a becL and a blanket, we set out to seek dtir room full of doctors, not being conscious of his real state 
fortunes ; and how we fo^ a great house with nothing No change happened till Ae^Sy^ve W 

to remain SO ti^ looking surgeon who was sent for to blister smd bleed Mm made 
mto our knovd^e-boxes, we happened to find a little light of Ms illness, assuring Mrs Garrick that he would 
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there was the least change. Every time that she admin- 
istered the draughts to him in the night, he always 
squeezed her hand in a particular manner, and spoke to 
her with the greatest tenderness and affection. Imme- 
diately after he had taken his last medicine, he softly 
said * O dear ! ’ and yielded up his spirit with a groan, 
and in his perfect senses. His behaviour during the 
night was all gentleness and patience, and he frequently 
made apologies to those about him for the trouble he 
gave them. On opening him, a stone was found that 
measured five inches and a half round one way, and 
four and a half the other ; yet this was not the immediate 
cause of his death ; his kidneys were quite gone. I 
paid a melancholy visit to the coffin yesterday, where I 
found room for jneditation till the mind ‘burst with 
thinking.* His new house is not so pleasant as Hampton, 
nor so splendid as the Adelphi, but it is commodious 
enough for all the wants of its inhabitant ; and, besides, 
it is so quiet that he • never will be disturbed till the 
eternal morning, and never till then will a sweeter voice 
than his own be heard. May he then find mercy ! 
They are preparing to hang the house with black, for 
he is to lie in state till Monday. I dislike this pageantry, 
and cannot help thinking that the disembodied spirit , 
must look with contempt upon the farce that is played 
over its miserable relics. But a splendid funeral could 
not be avoided, as he is to be laid in the Abbey with 
such illustrious dust, and so many are desirous of testify- 
ing their respect by attending. I can never cease to 
remember with affection and gratitude so warm, steady, 
and disinterested a friend; and I can most truly bear 
this testimony to his memory, that I never witnessed in 
any family more decorum, propriety, and regularity, 
than in his ; where I never saw a card, nor even met — 
except in one instance — a person of his own profession 
at his table, of which Mrs Garrick, by her elegance of 
taste, her correctness of manners, and very original turn 
of humour, was the brightest ornament. All his pursuits 
and tastes were so decidedly intellectual, that it made 
the society and the conversation which was always to be 
found in his circle, interesting and delightful. 

In 1782, Miss More presented to the world a 
volume of Sacred Dramas, with a poem annexed, 
entitled Sensibility. All her works were success- 
ful, and Johnson said he thought her the best of 
the female versifiers. The poetry of Hannah 
IMore is now forgotten ; but Percy is a good play, 
and it is clear that the authoress might have 
excelled as a dramatic writer, had she devoted 
herself to that difficult species of composition. 
In 1786, she published another volume of verse, 
Florio, a Tale for Fine Gentlemen and Fine 
Ladies; and The Bas Bleu, or Conver$atio7i. 
The latter — which Johnson complimented as ‘a 
great performance ’ — was an elaborate eulogy on 
the Bas Bleu Club, a literary assembly that 
met at Mrs Montagifs.* The following couplets 
have been quoted and remembered as terse and 
pointed : 

In men this blunder still you find, 

All think their little set mankind. 

Small habits well pursued, betimes 

May reach the dignity of crimes. 

Such lines mark the good sense and keen observa- 
tion of the writer, and these qualities Hannah now 

These meetings were called the Blue-stocking Club, in con- 
sequence of one of the most admired of the members, Mr Benjamin : 
Stillingtlcct, always we.aring blue stockings. The appellation ' 
soon became general as a name for pedantic or ridiculous literary I 
ladies. Hannah More's poem proceeds on, the mistake of a 
foreigner, who, he.aring of ihc Blue-stocking Club, translated it 
bterally ' Bas Bleu.’ Byron wrote a light satirical sketch of the 
^4ues of his day— the frequenters of the London saloons— but it is 
unworthy of his genius. 


resolved to devote exclusively to high objects. 
I The gay life of the fashionable world had lost its 
charms, and, having published her Bas Bleu, she 
retired to a small cottage and garden near Bristol, 
where her sisters kept a flourishing boarding- 
school. Her first prose publication was Thoughts 
on the Importance of the Manners of the Great 
to General Society, produced in 1788. This was 
followed in 1791 by an Estimate of the Religion of 
the ^ Fashionable World. As a means of counter- 
acting the political tracts and exertions of the 
Jacobins and levellers, Hannah More, in 1794, 
wrote a number of tales, published monthly under 
the title of The Cheap Repository, which attained 
to a sale of about a million each number. Some 
of the little stories—-as The Shepherd of Salisbury 
P latn~-^7xxQ well told, and contain striking moral 
and religious lessons. With the same object, 
our authoress published a volume called Village 
Politics. Her other principal works are — Stric- 
tures on ike Modern System of Female Education, 
1799 s, Hints towards formmg the Character of a 
Young Princess, 1805 ; Ccelebs in Search of a 
Wife, co7nprehending Observatiojis on Domestic 
Habits and Maimers, Religion and Morals, two 
volumes, 1809 ; Practical IPiety, or the Influence 
of the Religion of the Heart on the Co?iduct of 
two volumes, i8ir ; Christian Morals, t\NO 
volumes, 1812 ; Essay on the Character a^td Writ- 
ings of St Paul, two volumes, 1815 ; and Moral 
Sketches of Prevazlmg Opmions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections oft Prayer, 
1819. The collection of her works is comprised 
in eleven volumes octavo. The work entitled 
Hints towards fonning the Character of a Yotmg 
Prizteess, was written with a view to the education 
of the Princess Charlotte, on which subject the 
advice and assistance of Hannah More had been 
requested by Queen Charlotte. Of Ccelebs, we 
are told that ten editions were sold in one year — 
a remarkable proof of the popularity of the work. 
The talc is admirably written, with a fine vein of 
delicate irony and sarcasm, and some of the char- 
acters are well depicted ; but, from the nature cf 
the story, it presents few incidents or embellish- 
ments to attract ordinary novel-readers. It has 
not inaptly been styled ‘ a dramatic sermon.* Of 
the other publications of the authoress, we may 
say, with one of her critics, ' it would be idle in us 
to dwell on works so well known as the Thoughts 
on the Maimers of the Great, X\\z Estimate of the 
Religion of the Fashionable World, and so on, 
which finally established Miss More’s name as a 
great moral writer, possessing a masterly com- 
mand over the resources of our language, and 
devoting a keen wit and a lively fancy to the best 
and noblest of purposes.-* In her latter days, there 
was perhaps a tincture of unnecessary gloom or 
severity in her religious views ; yet, when WjB 
recollect her unfeigned sincerity and practical 
benevolence— her exertions to instruct the poor 
miners and cottagers— and the untiring zeal with 
which she laboured, even amidst severe bodily 
infirmities, to inculcate sound principles and in- 
tellectual cultivation from the palace to the 
cottage, it is impossible not to rank her among the 
best benefactors of mankind. 

The great success of the , different works of our 
authoress enabled her to live in ease, and to dis- 
pense charities around her. Her sisters also 
secured a competency, and they all lived together 
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arid commentator, as well as a zealous literary 
antiqu^. He edited ShaJcspeare (1790), wrote 
Memoirs of Dryden, Sir JosMa Reynolds, W. 
Gerard Hamilton, &c. | was the friend of Gold- 
smith, Burke, and Johnson,: and still more emphat- 
ically the friend of Johnson^s biographer, Boswell; 
and in ne^ly all literary questions for half a 
century he took a lively interest, and was always 
ready with notes or illustrations. Mr Malone 
was the son bf an Irish judge, and born in Dublin. 
After studying at Trinity College, he repaired to 
London, was entered of the Inner Temple, and 
called to the bar in 1767. His life, however, was 
devoted to literature, in which he was a useful and 
delighted pioneer. 

The fame of English scholarship and classical 
criticism descended from Bentley to Porson. 
Richard Porson (1759-1808) was in 1793 unani- 
mously elected Professor of Greek in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Besides many fugitive and 
miscellaneous contributions to classic^ journals, 
Porson edited and annotated the first four plays 
of Euripides, which appeared separately between 
1797 and i8oi. He collated the Harleian manu- 
script of the Odyssey for the Grenville edition of 
Homer (1800), and corrected the text of iEschylus 
and part of Herodotus. After his death, his 
Adversaria^ or Notes and Emendations of the 
Greek Poets, were published by Professor Monk 
and Mr J, C. Blomfield — afterwards Bishop of 
London — and his Tracts and Miscellaneous Critu 
cisms were collected and published by the Rev. 
T. iCidd. The most important of these were the 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis (1790), written^ to 
disprove the authenticity of i Jqhn, v. 7, and which 
are admirable specimens of learning, wit, and acute 
argumentation. Porson as a Greek critic has never 
perhaps been excelled. He rose from a humble 
station— his father was a parish-clerk in Norfolk 
—solely by his talents and early proficiency ; his 
memory was prodigious, almost unexampled, and 
his acuteness and taste in Greek literature were 
unerring. The habits of this great scholar were, 
however, fatal to his success in life. He was even 
more intemperate than Sheridan, careless of the 
usual forms and courtesies of society, and im- 
pratticable in ordinal affairs. His love of drink 
amounted to a passion, or rather disease. His 
redeeming qualities, besides his scholastic acquire- 
ments and natural talents, were his strict integrity 
and love of truth. Many of his pointed sayings 
were remembered by his friends. Being on one 
occasion informed that Southey considered his 
poem Madoc as likely to be a valuable possession 
to his family, Porson answered : * Madoc will be 
read— when Homer and Virgil are forgotten.' The 
ornate style of Gibbon was his aversion. ^ There 
could not,' he said, ^be a better exercise for a 
school-boy than to turn a page of The Decline aM 
Fall into English^ He disliked reading folios, 
^because,' said he, ^we meet with so few mile- 
stones'— that is, we have such long intervals 
between the turning over of the leaves. On the 
whole, though Porson was a critic of the highest 
order, and though conceding to classical literature 
all the respect that can be claimed for it, we must 
lament, with one of his friends, that such a man 
should have ‘ lived and laboured for nearly half 
a century, and yet have left little or nothing 
to the world that was truly and originally his 
own.' 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 

William Cobbett (1762-1835), by his Rural 
Rides, Cottage Economy, English Grammar, 
Advice to Young Men and Women, and his Politi- 
cal Register, is justly entitled to be remembered 
among the miscdlaneous writers of England. He 
was a native of Famham, in Surrey, and brought 
up as an agricultural labourer. He served as a 
soldier in British America, and rose to be ser- 
geant-major. He began his literary career in 
Philadelphia as a political pamphleteer under the 
name of Peter Porcupine, and returning to Eng- 
land in 1800 continued to write as a decided 
loyalist and High-churchman ; but having, as 
is supposed, received some slight from Mr JPitt, 
he attacked his ministry with great bitterness in 
his Register. In 1832 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the borough of Oldham; but he was 
not successful as a public speaker. He was 
apparently destitute of the faculty of generalising 
the details of his information into a lucid whole. 
His unfixedness of principle also operated 
strongly against him ; for no man who is not 
considered honest and sincere, or who cannot 
be relied upon, will ever make a lasting impression 
on a popular assembly. Cobbetfs inconsistency 
as a political writer was so broad and undis- 
guised, as to have become proverbial. He had 
made the whole round of politics, from ultra- 
Toryism to ultra-Radicalism, and had praised 
and abused nearly every public man and measure 
for thirty years. Jeremy Bentham said of him : 

^ He is a man filled with odium humani generis. 
His malevolence and lying are beyond anything.^ 
The retired philosopher did not make sufficient 
allowance for Cobbett : the latter acted on the 
momentary feeling or impulse, and never calcu- 
lated the consequence to himself or others. No 
individual in Britain was better known than 
Cobbett, down to the minutest circumstance in 
his character, habits, and opinions. He wrote 
freely of himself as he did of other men ; and in 
all his writings there was much natural fresMess, 
liveliness, and vigour. He had the power of 
making every one who read him feel and under- 
stand completely what he himself felt and de- 
scribed. The idiomatic strength, copiousness, 
and purity of his style have been universally 
acknowledged; and when engaged in describing 
rural subjects, or depicting local manners, he is 
very happy. On questions of politics or critidsm 
he fails, because he seems resolved to attack all 
great names and established opinions. He re- 
marks on one occasion that anybody could, at 
the time he wrote, be made a baronet, since 
Walter Scott and Dudley Coutts Trotter (what a 
classification 1) had been so elevated ‘ It has 
become,' he says, ‘of late years the fashion to 
extol the virtues of potatoes, as it has been to 
admire the writings of Milton and Shakspeare ; ' 
and he concludes a ludicrous criticism on Para- 
dise Lost by wondering how it could have been 
tolerated by a people amongst whom astronomy, 
navigation, and chemistry are understood I Yet 
Cobbett had a taste for what may be termed the 
poetry of nature. He is loud in his praises of 
the singing-birds of England— which he missed 
so much in America — and he loved to write 
on green lanes an 4 meadows. The following 
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description is like the simple and touching 
passages in Kichardson's Pamela : 

Boyhh Scenes and Recollections^ 

After living within a few hundred yards of West- 
minster Hail, and the Abbey Church, and the Bridge, 
and looking from my own windows into St James’s 
Park, all other buildings and spots appear mean and 
insignificant. I went to-day to see the house I formerly 
occupied. How small ! It is always thus : the words 
large and small are carried about with us in our minds, 
and we forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was 
received, remains during our absence from the object. 
When I returned to England in 1800, after an absence, 
from the country parts of it, of sixteen years, the trees, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods, seemed so small ! 
It made me laugh to hear little gutters that I could 
jump over called rivers I The Thames was but a 
* creek ! ’ But when, in about a month after my 
arrival in London, I went to Famham, the place of 
my birth, what was my surprise! Everything was 
become so pitifully small ! I had to cross, in my post- 
chaise, the long and dreary heath of Bagshot ; then, 
at the end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry Hill ; 
and from that hill I knew that I should look down into 
the beautiful and fertile vale of Farnhain. My heart 
buttered with impatience, mixed with a sort of fear, to 
see all the scenes of my childhood ; for I had learned 
before the death of my father and mother. There is a 
hill not far from the town, called Crooksbury Hill, which 
rises up out of a fiat in the form of a cone, and is 
planted with Scotch fir-trees. Here I used to take the 
eggs and young ones of crows and magpies. This hill 
was a famous object in the neighbourhood. It served as 
the superlative degree of height. * As high as Crooks- 
bury Hill,’ meant, with us, the utmost degi‘ee of height. ' 
Therefore the first object that my eyes sought was this ' 
hill. I could not believe my eyes ! Literahy speaking, 

I for a moment thought the famous hill removed, and a 
little heap put in its stead; for I had seen in New 
Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times 
as big, and four or five times as high ! The post-boy 
going down-hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a 
few minutes to the Bush Inn, from the garden of which 
I could see the prodigious sand-hill where I had begun 
my gardening works. What a nothing ! But now came 
rushing into my mind all at once my pretty little garden, 
my little blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, my 
pretty pigeons that I used to feed out of my hands, the 
last kind words and tears of my gentle and tender- 
, hearted and affectionate mother 1 I hastened back into 
the room. If I had looked a moment longer I should 
have dropped. When I came to reflect, what a change! 

I looked down at my dress. What a change ! What 
scenes I had gone through ! How altered my state ! 
I had dined the day before at a secretary of state’s 
in company with Mr Pitt, and had been waited upon 
by men in gaudy liveries ! I had had nobody to assist 
me in the world. No teachers of any sort. Nobody to 
shelter me from the consequence of bad, and no one to 
counsel me to good behaviour, I felt proud. The 
distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth all became 
nothing in my eyes ; and from that moment — less than 
a month after my arrival in England — I resolved never 
to bend before them. 

There are good sense and right feeling in the 
following sentence 

On Fkld'Sports. 

Taking it for granted, then, tliat sportsmen are as 
good as other folks on the score of humanity, the sports 
of the field, like everything else done in the Adds, tend 


to produce or preserve health. I prefer them to all 
other pastime, because they produce early rising ; 
because they have a tendency to lead young men into 
virtuous habits. It is where men congregate that the 
vices haunt A hunter or a shooter may also he a 
gambler and a drinker ; but he is less likely to be fond 
of the two latter if he be fond of the former. Boys will 
take to something in the way of pastime ; and it is 
better that they take to that which is innocent, healthy, 
and manly, than that which is vicious, unhealthy, and 
effeminate. 

Cobbett also wrote a History of the Reformation 
in England and Ireland; A Legacy to Parsons; 
and a History of George IV. Selections from 
Cobbetfs Polhical IVor/es, in 6 vols., was issued by 
his son in 1848. William Cobbett : a Biography^ 
2 vols., by Edward Smith, was published in 1878. 

WILLIAM COMBE— JOSEPH RITSON. 

William Combe (1741-1823) was an extensive 
miscellaneous writer both in prose and verse. To 
none of his works did he affix his name, but he 
had no reluctance in assuming the names of 
others. Among his literary frauds was a collec- 
tion of Letters of the late Lo 7 'd Lyttelton^ 1780-82. 
Thomas, the second or ‘ wicked Lord Lyttelton,* 
was remarkable for his talents and profligacy, and 
for the romantic circumstances attending his 
death, which, he said, had been foretold by an 
apparition, but which it is now believed was an 
act of suicide. Combe personated the character 
of this dissolute nobleman — witli whom he had 
been at school at Eton — and the spurious letters 
, are marked by ease, elegance, and occasional 
force of style. An attempt was made in the 
Quarterly Review^ 1852, to prove that these 
^ Letters were genuine, and that Lyttelton was the 
author of J unhid s Letters. The proof was wholly 
inconclusive, and there seems no doubt that 
Combe wrote the pseudo-Lyttelton epistles. In 
the same vein he manufactured a series of Letters 
; supposed to heeve passed between Sterne and Eliza, 
He wrote a satirical work. The Eiaboliad, and a 
continuation or imitation of Le Sage, entitled 
The Devil upon Two Sticks in England^ 1790 ; 
but the most popular of all Combers works was 
; The Tour of Dr Syntax in Search of the Pictur- 
esque, which was originally published in the 
Poetical Magazine, with humorous illustrations 
by Rowlandson, and afterwards (1812) printed 
separately in one volume. The Tour went 
through several editions ; the descriptions, in 
lively verse, were attractive, and the coloured 
engravings— in which the appearance of Syntax 
was well preserved— formed an excellent comment 
on the text. Combe wrote other poems in the 
style of Syntax — as Johnny Quee Genus, The 
English Dance of Death, The Dance of Life, &c. 
None of these, though aided by humorous illus- 
trations, had much success, and Syntax itself, 
once so popular, is now rarely seen. A volumin- 
ous History of Westminster Abbey, in two vol- 
umes quarto, was written by Combe, who, up to 
his eightieth year, and often in prison, continued 
to pour forth anonymous productions in almost 
every department of literature. He was well 
connected, and at one time rich, but a life 
of folly and extravagance kept him always in 
embarrassment 

The following is a short specimen of the 
Lyttelton fabrication : 
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antiquary and critic, was indefatig^able in his 
labours to illustrate English literature, particu- 
larly the neglected ballad-strains of the nation* 
He published in 17S3 a valuable Collection of 
English Songs j in 1790, Ancient Songs^from the 
time of Henry IIL to the Revolution; in 1792, 
Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry; in 1794, A 
Collection of Scottish Songs; in 1795? A Collect 
tion of all the Ancient Poems^ &c. relating iq 
Robin Hood^ &c. Ritson was a faithful and acute 
editor, profoundly versed in literary antiquities, 
but of a jealous, irritable temper, which kept 
him in a state of constant warfare with his 
brother-collectors. He was in diet a strict Pytha- 
gorean, and wrote a treatise against the use /of 
animal food. Sir Walter Scott, writing to his 
friend Mr Ellis in 1803, remarks: ‘Poor Ritson 
is no more. AH his vegetable soups and puddings 
have not been able to avert the evil day, which, I 
understand, was preceded by madness/ Scott has 
borne ample testimony to the merits of this un- 
happy gleaner in the by-paths of literature. 


Gemus and Talent generally appreciated by thd World 
— Case of Goldsmith, 

I sincer^y lament with you the death of Dr Gold- 
igmith, as a very considerable loss to the learned, the 
laughing, and the sentimental world. His versatile 
genius was capable of producing satisfaction to persons 
of all these varying denominations. But I shall, with- 
out h^itation, combat the opinion which you derive 
firom the insolvent state in which he died, that talent 
and . genius meet with an ungrateful return from 
mankind. ■ 

Tell me, I beg of you, in what respect Dr Goldsmith 
was neglected? As soon as his talents were known, 
the public discovered a ready disposition to reward 
them I nor did he ever produce the fruits of them in 
vain. If your favourite author died in poverty, it was 
because he had not discretion enough to be rich. A 
rigid obedience to the Scripture demand of ‘Take no 
thought for to-morrow,’ with an ostentatious impatience 
of coin, and an unreflecting spirit of benevolence, occa- 
sioned the difficulties of his life and the insolvency of 
its end. He might have blessed himself with a happy 
independence, enjoyed without interruption every wish 
of a %vise man, secured an ample provision for his old 
age, if he had attained it, and have made a respectable 
last will and testament ; and all this without rising up 
early or sitting up late, if common-sense had been added 
to his other attainments. Such a man is awakened into 
the exertion of his faculties but by the impulse of some 
sense which demands enjoyment, or some passion which 
cries aloud for gratification, by the repeated menace of 
a creditor, or the frequent dim at his gate. Nay, should 
the necessity of to-day be relieved, the procrastinated 
labour will wait for the necessity of to-morrow ; and if 
detUh should overtake Mm in the interval, it must find 
him a beggar, and the is to be accused of obduracy 
in suffering genius to die for want ! If Pope had been 
a debauchee he would have lived in a garret, nor en- 
joyed the Attic elegance of Ms villa, on the banks of the 
Thames. If Sir Joshtia Reynolds had been idle and 
drunken, he might at this hour have been acquiring a 
scanty maintenance by painting coach-panels and Bir- 
mingham tea-boards. Had not David Hume possessed 
the invariable temper of his country, he might have ; 
been the actual master of a school in the Hebrides; 
and the inimitable Garrick, if he had possessed Shuter’s 
character, would have acquired little more than Shuter’s 
fame, and suffered Shuter’s end. 

Learning and fine talents must be respected and 
valued in all enlightened ages and nations; nay, they 
have been known to awaken a most honourable venera- 
tion in the breasts of men accustomed to spoil, and 
■wading through blood to glory. An Italian robber not 
only refused the rich booty of a caravan, but conducted 
it under his safeguard, when he was informed that Tasso ' 
accompanied it. The great Duke of Marlborough, at 
the siege of Cambray, gave particular orders that the 
lands, &c, of the admired Fenelon, archbishop of the 
diocese, should not be profaned by the violence of 
war. Cuisar, the ambitious Ccesar, acknowledged Tally’s 
superior character, for that the Roman orator had 
enlarged the limits of human knowledge, while he 
had only extended those of his country. But to pro- 
ceed one step higher — 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The hou^e of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went so the ground. 

Rest then assured, my friend, ivhen a man of learning 
and talents does not, in this very remunerative age, 
find protection, encouragement,' and independence, that 
such an unnatural circumstance must arise from some 
conconutant failings which render Ms labours obnoxious, 
or, at least, of no real utility. 

JOSi^PH Ritson' (1752-1803), a zealous literary 


77ie Roohs returning to their Neds, 

Tlie evening proceedings and manoeu\Tes of the rooks 
are curious and amusing in the autumn. Just before 
dusk, they return in long strings from the foraging of 
the day, and rendezvous by thousands over Selbome 
down, where they wheel round in the air, and sport ai^ 
dive in a playful manner, all the while exerting their 
voices, and making a loud cawing, which, being blended 
and softened by the distance tl?at we at the village are 
below them, becomes a confused noise or chiding ; or 
rather a pleasing murmur, very engaging to the imag- 
ination, and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in tall 
trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly shore. 
When this ceremony is over, with the last gleam of day 
they retire for the night to the deep beechen woods of 
'listed and Ropley. We remember a little girl, who, 
as she was going to bed, used to remark on such an 
occurrence, in the true spirit of physico -theology, that 
the rooks were saying their prayers ; and yet this child 
was much too young to be aware that the Scriptures 
have said of the Deity, that ‘ he feedeth the ravens who 
call upon him.’ 

The migration of the swallows, the instincts of 
animals, the blossoming of flowers and plants, 
jRnd the humblest phenomena of ever-changing 
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Gfflaert White in the parts," becomes now vast masses of wood and an extent 

ini<y TUSiTi'n.ftl* lorCSt# ' - « ^ ' 

mg iii<u ^ begins to^ :ap|iesuf: aboye ' .the lionzoi^ 

another change takes place. What was before only 
■SIR UVEDAbE PRICE. form, being now enlightened, begins to recewe effect 
This effect depends on two drcnmstances— the , catching 
lights which touch the summits of every object, and 
the mistiness in which the rising orb is ■ commonly 

«jiv. / ^ — - . . ^ enveloped. , ^ . • • 

^fined thou<^Iit and composition, are the wntings xhe effect is often pleasing when the stm nses m 
of the Rev. William Gilpin (1724-1804) and Sir unsullied brightness, diffusing its ruddy light over, the 

« rv^t. _ — .. . .. which is contrasted by the 

)elow; yet the effect is then ^only; 

. he rises accompanied by a train of 
ty atmosphere. Among lakes and 
ppy accompaniment often forms the 
visions,,, and yet., in the^ forest .it: 'is. 
With what deHghtful effect do We 
5un*s disk just appear above a woody. 


REV. WILLIAM GILPIN* 

Among works on the subject of taste, and 
eauty, in which philosophical analysis and meta- 
hvsics are happily blended with the graces 


UvEDALE Price (i 747 “I 829 ), The forrner was upper j 
author oi Remarks on Forest Scenery^ and Oos^- deeper 
vations on Picturesque Beauty, as connected with transcen 
the English lakes and the Scottish Highlands, As vapours 
vicar of Boldre, in the New Forest, Hampshire, 

Mr Gilpin was familiar with the chwactensiacs ““t as 
of forest scenery, and his work on this subject 
(1791) is equally pleasing and profound— a store- 
house of im^es and illustrations of external 

nature, remarkable for their fidelity and_ beauty, Stand tiptoe on the misty mount^’s top 

and an analysis ‘patient and comprehensive, with 

no feature of the chilling metaphysics of the and dart his diverging rays through the nsing vapour, 
schools’ His Remarks, on Forest Scenery cpn- The radiance, catching the tops of the trees as they 
sist of a description of the various kinds of trees, hang midway upon the shaggy steep,, Ipuching 

pSiSioS**. 

epithets nothing contends with it, for we donsider confusion, in which trees and ground, and 

rocks and mountains as part of the itselL obscurity, are dl blended together. When 

And though among inferior plants, shrubs, and eye js fortunate enough to catch the glowing instant 
flowers, there is great beauty, yet, when we jg always a vanishing scene— it furnishes an 

consider that these minuter productions^ are idea worth treasuring among the choicest appearances 
chiefly beautiful as individuals, and are not of nature. Mistiness alone, we have observed, occa- 
adapted to form the arrangement of composition sions a confusion in objects which is often picturesque; 
in landscape, nor to receive the effect of light but the glory of the vision depends on the glowing 
and shade, they must give place in point of lights which are mingled with it 
beautv-of picturesque &auty at least— to the I^dscape-.painters, m general, pay too litde att^ 
fnrm arid ramification of the tree. h> the discnnunatioiis of morning and evening. We are 

fonn, and often at a loss to distinguish in pictures the rising from 

Thus the splendid tots of the insert, ho e r getting sun, though their characters are very different 
beautiful, must yield to the e^a^e and pro- ^hts^d shadows. The ruddy lights, 

portion of animals which^ range in a iiigner class, indeed, of the, evening are more easily distinguished. 
Having described trees as individuals, he con- ^ perhaps always sufficiently observed that 

siders them under their various combinations, as shadows of the eivening are much less opaque than 
clumps, park-scenery, the copse, glen, grove, the of the morning. They may be brightened perhaps 
forest, &c. Their permanent and incidental beau- by the numberless rays floating in the atmosphere, 
ties in storm and sunshine, and through all the which are incessantly reverberated in every direction, 
seasons, are afterwards delineated in the choicest and may continue in action after the sun is set ; whereas 
language, and with frequent illustration from the in the morning the rays of the preceding day havi^ 
kindred pages of the wts; and the work con- pbsid^, no obj^ receives any light but from Ae 
... i--® TT. ^ 3 ?rir»m4»av<ifA Tticfri* nf fTtp RT1T1-, ^\^hatever becomes of the 
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Its dark l>miidies^ Here -and tkere iEommed idtii a 
■s|dmdid'tOEch of light ■: ; 

In an open country, the most fortunate drcumstance 
tlmt attends a meddian sun is doudy weather, which 
<sccaslons partial lights, 'then it is that the distant 
forest scene is spread with lengthened gleams, while 
•the other' parts of the landscape are in shadow ; the 
-tuftings of trees are particularly adapted to catch this 
•effect with advantage ; there is a richness in them from 
the strong opposition of light and shade, which , ,is 
wonderfuffy 'fine. A distant forest thus illumined wants 
-only a foreground to make it’highly picturesque. ■ ^ 

As 'the sun. descends, the effect of its illumination' 
becomes stronger. It is a doubt whether the rising or 
the 'Setting sun is more picturesque. , The great beauty 
of both depends on the contrast between splendour and 
obscurity. . But this contrast is produced by these 
different incidents' in different ways. The grandest 
effects of the rising sun are produced by the vapours 
which envelop it — the setting sun rests its glory on the 
gloom which often accompanies its parting rap. A 
•depth of shadow hanging over the eastern hemisphere 
gives the beams of the setting sun such powerful effect, 
that although in fact they are by no means equal to the 
^lendour of a meridian sun, yet through force of con- 
trast they appear superior. A distant forest scene under 
Ais brightened gloom is particularly rich, and glows 
with double splendour. The verdure of the summer 
and the varied tints of the autumnal one, are all 
l^hted up with the most resplendent colours. 

The intemal parts of the forest are not so happily 
4 isposed to catch the effects of a setting sun. The 
meridian ray, we have seen, may dart through the 
openings at the top,, and ^produce a picture, but the 
flanks of the forest are generally too weE guarded 
against its horizontal beams. Sometimes a recess 
fronting the west may receive a beautiful light, spread- 
ing in a lengthened gleam amidst the gloom of the 
woods which surround it ; but this can omy be had in 
the outskirts of the forest. Sometimes, also we find 
In its intemal parts, though hardly in its deep recesses, 
splendid lights here and there catching the foliage, 
which though in nature generaEy too scattered to 
produce an effect, yet, if judiciously coUected, may be 
beautiful on canvas. 

We sometimes also see in a woody scene coruscations 
like a bright star, occasioned by a sunbeam darting 
through .an eyelet-hole among the leaves. Many 
painters, and especially Rubens, have been fond of 
introducing this radiant spot in their landscapes. But 
in painting, it is one of those trifles which produces 
no effect, nor can this radiance be given. In poetry, 
indeed, it may produce a pleasing image. Shakspeare 
•hath introduced it beautifoUy, where, speaking of the 
force of truth entering a guilty conscience, he compares 
it to the sun, which 

Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole. 

It is one of those circumstances which poetry may offer 
to the imagination, but the pencil cannot well produce 
to the eye. 

The jEssays on, the Picturesque^ by Sir Uvedale 
Price, were designed by their accomplished author 
to explain and enforce the reasons for studying 
the works of eminent landscape-painters, and the 
principles of their art, with a view to the improve- 
ment of real scenery, and to promote the culth^* 
rion of what has been termed landscape-garden- 
ing. He examined the leading features of modem 
•gardening, in its more extended sense, on the 
gfeneral principles of painting, and shewed how 
much the character of the picturesque has been 
neglected, or sacrificed to a false idea of beauty. 
The best edition of these Essays, improved by 


SIR UVEDALE PRICE* 


the author, is that of i8io. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder published editions of both Gilpin and 
Price-— the latter a very handsome volume, 1842 — 
with a great, deal of additional matter. Besides 
his Essays on the Picturesque:, Sir Uvedale has 
3vritten essays on Artificial Water, on House Deco- 
rations, Architecture, and buildings — all branches 
of his original subject, and treated with the same 
taste and elegance. The theory of the author is, 
that the picturesque in nature has a character 
separate from the sublime and the beautiful ,* and 
in enforcing and maintaining this, he attacked the 
style of ornamental gardening which Mason the 
poet had recommended, and Kent and Brown, 
the great landscape improvers, had reduced to 
practice. Some of Price’s positions have been 
overturned by Dugald Stewart in his Philosophical 
Essays; but the exquisite beauty of his descrip- 
tions must ever render his work interesting, in- 
dependently altogether of its metaphysical or 
philosophical distinctions. His criticism of 
painters and paintings is equally able and dis- 
criminating ; and by his works we consider Sir 
Uvedale Price has been highly instrumental in 
diffusing those just sentiments on matters of taste, 
and that improved style of landscape-gardening, 
which so eminently distinguish the English artists 
and aristocracy of the present times. 

Picturesque Atmospheric Effects, 

It is not ocly the change of vegetation which gives to 
autumn its golden hue, but also the atmosphere itself, 
and the lights and shadows which then prevail. Spring 
has its light and fiitting clouds, vrith shadows equaUy ffit- 
ting and uncertain ; refreshing showers, with gay and 
genial bursts of sunshine, that seem suddenly to caE forth 
and to nourish the young buds and flowers. In autumn 
aU is matur^ ; and the rich hues of the ripened fruits 
and of the changing^ foliage are tendered still richer by 
the warm haze, wmch, on a fine day in that season, 
spreads the last varnish over every part of the picture. 
In winter, the trees and woods, ffom their total loss of 
foliage, nave so lifeless and meagre an appearance, so 
different from the freshness of spring, the fullness of 
summer, and the richness of autumn, that many, not 
insensible to the beauties of scenery at other times, 
scarcely look at it during that season. But the con- 
tracted circle which the sun then describes, however, 
unwished for on every other consideration, is of great 
advantage with respect to breadth, for then, even the 
mid-day lights and shadows, from their horizontal direc- 
tion, are so striking, and the parts so finely illumi- 
nated, and yet so connected and filled up by them, that 
I have many times forgotten the nakedness of the trees, 
fiom admiration of the general masses. In summer the 
exact reverse is the case ; the rich clothing of the parts 
makes a faint impression, from the vague and general 
glare of light without shadow. 

TwUight, 

There are some days when the whole sky is so full of 
jarring lights, that the shadiest groves and avenues 
hardly preserve their solemnity ; and there are others, 
when the atmosphere, like the last glazing of a picture, 
softens into mellowness whatever is crude throughout the 
landscape. 

Milton, whose eyes seem to have been most senribly 
affected by every accident and gradation of light (and 
that possibly in a great degree from the weakness, and 
consequently the irritability of these org^s),^>wks 
always of twifight with peculiar pleasure. He 
ev^ reversed what Socrates did by philosop^; he 
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to 1830. 


W caUed UP twili^t fton earth' and placed it in the wreck of human greatness and its mranments 

^ r iinnn tlift verv Rnat where the first hoaotirs 


heaven. 

7-oni shat %h motmt of God whence light and shade 
Spring forth, the face of brightest heaven had changed 
Kgratcfid v. 643 ‘] 


erected upon the very spot where the firat honours 
of humanity : have been ^ined. It is ancient Rome 
which fills his imagination. It is the country of Csesar^ 
of Cicero, and Virgil, which is before him. It is the 


4 also simrular. he has in this passage made mistress of the world which he wes, and who se^ to 
I "r.' *!_ -artth m.rpiv ft Wm to Hsc Bgam from her tomb to give laws to the 


ii essence" equally with light, not merely ft !»■? to nse a^n trom her^b to ^ve la^ to M 
oriTOtiouofit; a compUment never, I believe, paid to umverse. All that the labours of hts youtl^ o^te 
STbefU but which might be expected frSm his sWdies pf his matarer age, have acquired 
fveisiontoglaksofrequentlyLdsostrJnglyexpress^^ TSgh 


Su ® solemn imagery which can never be -exhausted. Take 

^ from him these associations — conceal from Mm that it 

The peddiarity of the effect of twilight is to ^ften and is Rome that he sees, and how different would be his 


mellow. At that delightful time, even artificial water, 
however nik^, edgy, and tame its banks, will often 
jeceive a momentary charm 5 for then ail that is scattered 
and cutting, all that di^sts a painter’s eye, is blended 
together in one broad and soothing harmony of light and 


T^e Effect of Sounds as modified hy Association* 

The howl of the wolf is little distinguished from the 


shadow. I have more than once, at such a moment, howl of the dog, either in its tone or in its strength j 
liappened to arrive at a place entirely new to me, and but there is no comparison between their sublimity, 
have been struck in the highest degree with the appear- There are few, if any, of these sounds so loud as the 
ance of wood, water, and buildings, that seemed to most common of all sounds, the lowing of a cow. Yet 
accompany and set off each other in the happiest this is the very reverse of sublimity. Imagine this sound, 
manner ; and I felt quite impatient to examine all these on the contrary, expressive of fierceness or strength, and 
beauties by daylight. there can be no doubt that it would become sublim^ 

At length the mom, and cold indifference came. The hooting of the owl at midnight, or amid ruins, is 

rrt. Strikingly sublime ; the same sound at noon, or dimng the- 

The charm which held them together, and made them ^ being so. The scream of the eagle 

act so powerfully as a whole, had vanished. jt. eiM«TNiv» -uyVi/iin Kird ic tstm#* (or 


few imperfed hin^ oftm forms beaute which have no deserts, and when it is expressive to us of liberty 
«sten^ and that indifferenra may natui^y arise from ^ independence, and savage majesty- The neighing 

war-torse in Ae field ^ battli, Jr of a youni un- 
^ _the poror of concealment ^d otecunty on ^jjg„ ^ jj,™ among mountains, is power- 

k The sale sound^in a cartW or a 

B beamiiul as a picture, and would ^ 5^ indifferent, if not dis- 

app^ hiMr so rf ^y represented on the canv^ ; . jjg la «ore absolutely i^ean tlian the 

fi. t'- T®- de“”P°“fs Sng of swine. The same sound in the wild hoar- 

what Imd 1^ so hapmty ^ed together, and separMes remarkable both for fierceness and strength- 

a stnkmg whole into detached unimpressive parts. ja sublime. The low and feeble sounds of animals 

which are generally considered the reverse of sublime, 
are rendered so by association- The hissing of a goose 
REV. A. ALISOR F. GROSE-~R, GOUGH. an(j ^be rattle of a child’s plaything are both con- 

The Rev. Archibald Alison (1757-1830) pub- temptible sounds ; but when the hissii^ comes from the 

,hTd 3£ 

^ ^ matenal objects others in intensity, they are both of them 

appear beautiful or sublime lu consequence of their highly sublime. . . . There is certainly no resemblance, 
^sociation with our moral feelings and affections, sounds, between the noise of thunder and the hissing 
ft ODj^s pmsented to the eye generate trains of a serpent — ^between the growling of a tiger and the 
of thought and pleasing emotion, and these con- explosion of gunpowder — between the scream of the 
stitute our sense of beauty. This theory, refer- eagle and the shouting of a multitude : yet all of these are 
ring all our ideas of beauty to the law of associa- sublime. In the same manner, there is as little resem- 
tion, has been disputed and condemned as unten- hlance between the tinkling of the sheepTold bell and 
able, but part of Mr Aiison^s reasoning is just, and the mm-muring of the breeze— between the hum of the 
his illustrations and language are particularly beetle and the song of the lark-between the twitter of 
apposite and beautiful. For example, he thus the swallow and the sound of the curfew; yet all these 
traces the pleasures of the antiquary : beautifuL 


REV. A. ALISOH- 


Memoriads of the Past 

Even the peasant, whose knowledge of former times 
extends but to a few generation^ has yet in his village 
some monuments of me deeds or virtues of bis fore- 
fathers, and cherishes with a fond veneration the memo- 
rial of those good old times to which his imagination 
returns witih delight, and of which he loves to recount 
the simple tales that tr^ition has brought Mm. And 
what is it that constitutes the emotion of sublime 
delight, ^ which every man of common sensibility feels 
upon his first prospect of Rome ? It is not the scene 
of destraction wMch is before Mm, It is not the Tiber, 
daninished in Ms imagination to a paltry stream, flowing 
amidst the. mins of that magnificence wMch it once 
saScBned. It is not the triumph of superstidon over 


Mr Alison published also two volumes of Ser- 
mons, remarkable for elegance of composition. 
He was a prebendary of Salisbury, and senior 
minister of St Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh— -a man o£ 
amiable character and varied accomplishments. 

Francis Grose (1731-1790 was a superficial 
antiquary, but voluminous writer. He published 
the Antiquities of England and JVales, in eight 
volumes, the first of which appeared in 1773 ; and 
the Antiquities of Scot land, in two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1790. To this work Burns contributed 
his Tam dShanter^ which Grose characterised as a 
^ pretty poem !’ He wrote also treatises on Ancient 
Armour and Weapons, Military Antiquities, &c. 

Richard Gough (1735-1809) was a celebrated 
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topograplier and antiquary. His British Topog-^ 
raphy^ Sepulchral Monumetds of Great Britain^ 
Lis enlarged edition of Camderfs Britannia^ and 
various other works, evince ' great research and 
untiring industry. His valuable collection of 
books and manuscripts be bequeathed to. the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford* . 


ERSKINE. 

' The published Speeches of Thomas, Lord 
Erskike (1750-1823),' are among the' finest 
specimens we have of English forensic oratory. . 
Erskine was the youngest son of the Earl of 
Buchan. He served both in the navy and army, 
but threw up bis commission in order to study 
law, and was called to the bar in his twenty-eighth 
year. His first speech, delivered in November 
1778, in defence of Captain Baillie, lieutenant- 
governor of Greenwich Hospital (who was 
charged with libel), was so brilliant and success- 
ful as at once to place him above all his brethren 
of the bar. In 1783 he entered parliament as 
member for Portsmouth. The floor of the House 
of Commons, it has been said, is strewed with 
the wreck of lawyers’ reputations, and Erskine’s 
appearances there were, comparatively, failures. 
In 1806 he was made Lord Chancellor and 
created Baron Erskine. He enjoyed the Great 
Seal but for a short time, having retired in 1807 
on the dissolution of the Whig ministry. After 
this he withdrew in great measure from public 
life, though mingling in society, where his liveli- 
ness and wit, his vanity and eccentricities, ren- 
dered him a favourite. In 1817 he published a 
political fragment, entitled Armata^ in which are 
some good observations on constitutional law and 
history. We subjoin extracts from Erskine’s 
speech in defence of John Stockdale, December 
9, 1789. Stockdale had published a defence of 
Warren Hastings, written by the Rev. John 
Logan, which, it was said, contained libellous 
observations upon the House of Commons. 

On the Law of Ubel, 

Gentlemen, the question you have therefore to try 
upon all this matter is extremely simple. It is neither 
more nor less than this : At a time when the charges 
‘ against Mr Hastings were, by the implied consent of 
the Commons, in every hand and on every table — ^when, 
by their managers, the lightning of eloquence was inces- 
santly consuming him, and flashing in the eyes of the 
public — when every man was with perfect impunity 
saying, and writing, and publishing just what he pleased 
of the supposed plunderer and devastator of nations — 
would it have been criminal in Mr Hastings himself to 
remind the public that he was a native of this free land, 
entitled to the common protection of her justice, and 
that he had a defence in his turn to offer to them, the 
outlines of which he implored them in the meantime to 
receive, as an antidote to the unlimited and unpunished 
poison in circulation against him? This is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to 
dmde. Because I assert, without the hazard of contra- 
diction, that if Mr Hastings himself could have stood 
justified or excused in your eyes for publishing this 
volume in his own defence, the author, if he wrote it 
hand fide to defend him, must stand equdly excused and 
justified; and if the author be justified, the publisher 
cannot be criminal, unless you hii evidence that it was 
published by him with a different spirit and intention 
mu In which it was wxittexL The question, there- 


fore, is correctly what I just now stated it to be — Could 
Mr Hastings have been condemned to infamy for writing 
this book ? ' 

Gentlemen, I tremble with indignation to be driven 
to put such a question in England. Shall it be endured, 
that a subject of thus country may be impeached by the 
Commons for the transactions of twenty years — that the 
accusation shall spread as wide as the region of letters — 
that the accused shall stand, day after day and year after 
year, as a spectacle before the public, which shall be 
kept in a perpetual state of inflammation against him ; 
yet that he shall not, without the severest penalties, be 
permitted to submit anything to the jud^ent of man- 
kind in his defence ? If this be law (which it is for you 
to-day to decide), such a man has no trial That great 
hall, built by our fathers for English justice, is no longer 
a court, but an altar; and an Er^lishman, instead of 
being judged in it by God and his country^ is a victim 
and a sacrifice. 

On the Government of India* 

The unhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate 
as they are from the softness of their climate, and sub- 
dued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilisation, still occasionally start up in all 
the vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. To be 
governed at all, they must be governed by a rod of iron ; 
and our Impire in the East would long since have been 
lost to Great Britain, if skill and military prowess had 
not united their efforts to support an authority, which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it never can 
sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are 
touched with this way of considering the subject ; and 
I can account for it. I have not been considering it 
through the cold medium of books, but have ten 
speaking of man and his nature, and of liuman dominion, 
from what I have seen of them myself amongst relifc- 
tant nations submitting to our authority. I know what 
they feel, and how such feelings can alone be suppressed. 
I have heard them in, my youth, from a naked savage 
in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by his 
subjects, addressing the governor of a British colony, 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of 
his unlettered eloquence. ^ Who is it ?’ said the jealous 
ruler over the desert, encroached upon by the restle^ 
foot of English adventure — ‘ who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains and empty itself into 
the ocean? Who is it that causes to blow the loud 
winds of winter, and that calms them again in the sum- 
mer ? Who is it that rears up the shade of those lofty 
forests, and blasts them with the quick lightning at his 
pleasure ? The same Being who gave to you a country 
on the other side of the waters, and gave ours to us ; 
and by this title we will defend it,’ said the warrior, 
throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and 
raising the war-sound of his nation. These are the feel- 
ings of subjugated man all round the globe ; and, depend 
upon it, nothing but fear will control where it is vain to 
look for affection. ... 

It is the nature of everything that is great and useful, 
both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild 
and irregular, and we miLst be contented to take them 
with," the alloys which belong to them, or live without 
them. Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism, but 
its wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom 
when it advances in its path; subject it to the critic, 
and you tame it into dullness. Mighty rivers break 
down their banks in the winter, sweeping away to d^th 
the flocks which are fattened on the soil that they fer- 
tilise in the summer ; the few maybe saved by embank- 
ments from drowning, but the flock must perish fpsm 
hunger. Tempests occasionally shake our dwellings 
and dissipate our commerce ; but they scourge before 
them the lazy elements, which without them would stag- 
nate into pestilence. In like manner, Liberty 
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fte last and best gift of God to Ms cKHtures, nmst be lyenmt^ the peerage more than I do ; tat, my 

tSeriust as she is; yoii;imgJit pate her down into 'Lords, I must say, that the peerage solicited me^ 
bashful r^larity, and shape her into a perfect model of not I the peerage. Nay, more, I can say, and 
severe scrupulous law, but she would then be Liberty no will say, that as a.,peer of parliament, as ■ Speaker 
longer j and you must be content to die under the lash ■ this right honourable House, as Keeper of the 
of this inexorable justice whidi you had exchanged for Great Seal, as Guardian of his Majesty’s Con- 
the baimers of f’reedom. science, as Lord High Chancellor of England 5 nay, 

even in that character alone in which the noble 
yttstia and Mercy* duke would think it an affront to be considered — 

„ , t . . . 1 X j • • 4.^.. as a man—I am at this moment as respectable—I 

beg leave to add, I am at this moment as much 


ney-general prays sentence upon my client—Uod nave ^ 

mercy upon us! Instead of standing before him in o* some distinction (l/ 50-1832), Ja his RemtmS’^ 
judgment with the hopes and consolations of Christians, cences says : ‘The effect of this speech, both withm 
we must call upon the mountains to cover us ; for which the walls of parliament and out of them, was pro- 
of us can present, for omniscient examination, a pure, digious. It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendency in 
unspotted, and faultless course? But I humbty expect the House which no Chancellor had ever pos- 
that the benevolent Author of our being will judge us as sessed ; it invested him in public opinion with a 
I have been pointing out for your example. Holding character of independence and honour ; and this, 
up the great volume of our liv^ in his han^, and though he was ever on the unpopular side in 
regarding the general scope of them, if he di^ovem poetics, made him always popular with the 
^nevolence, chanty, and good-wiU to ^n l^tog m jje was at the same time the secret and 

the heart, where he alone can look — ^if he finds that our 5 

conduct, though often forced out of the path by our confid^tial adviser of the king, and t e dictator 
infirmities, has been in general well directed — ^Ms all- f House of Lords, 
searching eye will assuredly never pursue us into those 

iMe comers of our Kve^ much less will Us ju^<» ^lect - PHILPOT CURRAN, 

them for punishment, Without the general context of our ^ 

existence, by which faults may be sometimes found to The one speech of Thurlow’s was not more 


existence, by which faults may be sometimes found to The one speech of Thurlow’s was not more 
have grown out of virtues, and very many of our heaviest popular or effective than one sentence by the 
offences to bave^^en grafted by human imperfection irfsh orator, JOHN PhiLPOT CURRAN (1750-1817), 
upon t^ best and kindest of our affechoi^ N^ defence of Archibald Hamilton 

men ; beheve me, this is not the course of divme justice, Ro^an, prosecuted by the government for a sedi- 
or there IS no truth m the Gospeb of Heaven. If the j ^ contained this declara- 

general tenor of a man s conduct be such as I have Ty i* 

represented it, he may walk through the shadow of ^^^n : ‘ In four words lies all our power---universal 
death, with all his faults about him, with as much cheer- emancipation and r^resentaUve kgislatinre. 
fulness as in the common paths of life ; because be speak, said Curran, m the spirit of the 

knows that, instead of a stem accuser to expose before British law, which makes liberty commensurate 
the Author of his nature those frail passages which, like with and inseparable from British soil ; which 
the scored matter in the book before you, chequers the proclaims even fo the stranger and sojourner, the 
volume of the brightest and best-spent life, his mercy moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that 
will obscure them from the eye of his purity, and our the ground on which he treads is holy, and con- 
repentance blot them out for ever. secrated by the genius of UNIVERSAL EMANCIPA- 

TION. No matter in what language his doom 
LORD THURLOW pronounced ; no matter what 

complexion incompatible with freedom, an Indian 
One short speech by the rough, vigorous lawyer or an African sun may have burnt upon him ; no- 
and Lord Chancellor, Edward Thurlow (1732- matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
1806), has been pronounced ‘ superlatively great’ have been cloven down; no matter with what 
in effect ^ The Duke of Grafton, in the course of solemnities he may have been devoted upon the* 
a debate in the House of Lords, took occasion to altar of slavery ; the first moment he touches the* 
reproach Thurlow with his plebeian extraction and sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink 
his recent admission to the peerage. The Chan- together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in 
cellor rose from the woolsack, and, as related by her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the 
an eye-witness, ‘advanced slowly to the place measure of his chains that burst from around 
from which the Chancellor generally addresses the him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and 
House ; then fixing on the duke the look of Jove disenthralled by the irresistible genius of UNI- 
when he grasped the thunder, ‘ I am amazed,’ he versal emancipation.’ 

said, in a loud tone of voice, at the attack the A passage in Cowperis Task (Book IL) had 
noble duke has^ made on me. Yes, my Lords,’ probably suggested this oratorical burst : 
considerably raising his voice, ‘I am amazed at his 


Grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot look 
before him, behind him, or on either side of him, 
without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat 
in this House to successful exertions in the profes- 
sion to which I belong. Does he not feel that it 
is as honourable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident? To all these noble 
Lords the lan^age of the noble duke is as appli- 
cable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I 
don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one 


We have no slaves at home — then why abroad? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs. 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles falL 
That ’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ! that, where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
etual sense of danger, and 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. . 

The miscellaneous writings of Southey are 
nuinerous — Litters fwm Englm^ by Don Manuel 
Espriella^ 1807; CalUquiis on the Progress and 
Prospects ofEodety^ 1829 ;; The Doctor^ 1834-47 \ 
a Yast number of articles in the Quarterly Review^ ' 
and the different Mstorical and biograpbical works 
already noticed. The Doctor is Ms best prose 
work ; it contains, as be said, sometMng of 
Tristram Shandy^ something of Rabelais, more of 
'Montaigne, and a little of old Burton^ yet the 
predominant characteristic of the book Is still his 
own. The styk of Southey is always easy, pure, 
and gmcefuL The following extract is from the 
ChronickoftheCid: 

Effects of the Mohammedan Rdigim, 

Mohammed inculcated the doctrine of fatalism because 
It is the most useful creed for a conqueror. The blind 
passiveness which it causes has completed the d^rada- 
tion, and for ever impeded the improvement of all 
Mohammedan nations. They will not struggle against 
oppression, for the same re^n that they will not avoid 
the infection of the plagueT If from this state of stupid 
patience they are provoked into a paroxysm of brutal 
fury, they destroy the tyrant ; but the tyranny remains 
unitered. Oriental revolutions are like the casting a 
stone into a stagnant pool ; the surface is broken for a 
moment, and then the green weeds close over it again. 

Such a system can produce only tyrants and slaves, 
those who are watchful to commit any crime for power, 
and those who are ready to endure any oppression for 
tranquillity. A barbarous and desolati^ ambition has 
been the sole motive of their conquering chiefs; the 
wisdom of their wisest sovere^s has produced nothing 
of public benefit : it has. ended in idle morahsh^ and 
the late discovery that all is vanity. One^ tyrant at the 
hour of death asserts the equality of mankind ; another, 
who had attained empire by his crimes, exposes his 
shroud at last, and proclaims that now nothing but that 
is left him. ^I have slain the princes of men,' said 
Azzud ad Dowlah, * and have laid waste the palaces of 
kings. I have dispersed them to the east, and scattered 
• them to the west, and now the grave calls me, and I 
must go!’ and he died with the fr^uent exclamation : 

* What avails my wealth ? my empire is departing from 
me I ’ When Mahmoud, the great Gaznevxde, was dying 
of consumption in his Palace of Happiness, he ordered 
that ail his treasures should be brought out to amuse 
Mm. They were laid before him, silk and tapestry, 
jewels, vessels of silver and gold, coffers of money, the 
spoils of the nations whom he had plundered : it was 
the spectacle of a whole day ; but pride yielded to the 
stronger feeling of nature ; Mahmoud recollected that 
he was in his mortal sickness, and wept and moralised 
upon the vanity of the world. 

It were wearying to dwell upon the habitual crimes 
of which their history is composed ; we may estimate 
their guilt by what is said of their virtues. Of all the 
Abbasides, none but Mutad|d equalled Almanzor in 
goodness. A slave one day, when fanning away the 
fries from him, struck off his turban, upon which 
Mutaded only remarked, that the boy was sleepy ; but 
the vizier, who was present, fell down and kiss^ the 
ground, and exclaimed : * O Commander of the Faithful, 
I never heard of such a thing ! I did not think such 
clemency had been possible ! ’ for it was the custom of 
this caliph, when a slave displeased him, to have the 
offender buried alive. 

The Mohammedan sovereigns have suffered their 
just punishment ; they have been miserable as well as 
wicked. For others they can feel no sympathy, and 
have learned to take no interest ; for themselves there 
is notl<M'v:j but fear ; their situation excludes them from 


hope, and they have the pemetual sense ot clanger, ana 
the dread of that inevitable hour wherein there shall be 
no dh^lnction of persons. This fear they have felt and 
confessed ; in youth it has imbittered enjoyment, and 
it made age dreadful. A dream, or the chance 
words of a song, or the figures of the tapestry, have 
terrified them into tears. Haroun A1 Raschid opened 
a volume of poems, and read : * Where are the kings, 
and where are the rest of the world ? They are gone 
the way which thou shaft go. O thou who choosest a 
perishable world, and callest him happy whom it glori- 
fiei^ take what the world can give thee, but death is at 
the end I ' And at these words, he who had murdered 
Yahia and the Barmecides wept aloud. 

In these Murbarous monarchies the people are indolent, 
because if they acquire wealth they dare not enjoy it. 
Funiiiffunent produces no shame, for it is inflicted by 
caprice, not hy justice. They who are rich or powerful 
become the victims of rapacity or fear. If a battle or 
fortress be lost, the commander is punished for his 
nrisfortune ; he become popular for his victories,^ Im 
incurs the jealousy and hatred of the ruler. Nor is it 
enough that wealth, and honour, and existence are at 
the despot's mercy; the feelings and instincts must 
yield at his ciommand. If he take the son for his 
eunuch, and the daughter for his concubine — ^if he order 
the father to execute the child — it is what destiny has 
appointed, and the Mohammedan says : ‘ God’s will be 
done.' But insulted humanity has not unfrequently been 
provoked to take vengeance ; the monarch is always in 
danger, because the subject is never secure. These are 
the consequences of that absolute power and passive 
obedience which have resulted from the doctrines of 
Mohammed ; and this is the state of society wherever 
his rehgiott has been established, 

CoU^twns of English Poets, 

The collections tff our poets are either too scanty or 
too copious. They reject so many, that we know not 
why half whom they retain should be admitted ; they 
a Hmtf so many, that we know not why any should be 
rejected. There is a want of judgment in giving Bavius 
a pku» j but when a place has been awarded him, there 
is a want of justice in not giving Msevius one also. 
The sentence of Horace concerning middling poets is 
disproved by dmly experience ; whatever the gods may 
do, certstinly the public and the booksellers tolerate them. 
When Dr Aikin b^m to re-edit Johnson^s collection, 
it was well observed in the Monthly Magazine^ 'that to 
our best writers there should be more commentary ; and 
of our inferior ones less text.' But Johnson begins just 
where this observation is applicable, and just where a 
geneiil collection ^ould end. Down to the Restora- 
tion it is to be wished that everyfpoet, however unworthy 
: of the name, should be preserved. In the worst volume 
of elder date, the historian may find something to assist 
or direct his inquiries ; the antiquarian something to 
elucidatewhat requires illustration ; the philologist some- 
thing to in^rt in the margin of his dictionary. Time 
does more for books than for wine ; it gives worth to 
what originally was worthless. Those of later date 
must stand or fall by their own merits, because the 
sources of information, since the introduction of news- 
papers, periodical essays, and magazines, are so numerous, 
that if they are not read for amusement, they will not be 
recurred to for anything else. The Restoration is the 
great , epoch in our annals, both civil and literary : a new 
order of things was then established, and we look back 
to the times beyond, as the Romans under the Empire 
to the age of the Republic. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

One of the most remarkable of the miscdinne- 
ous writers of this period was William Hazlitt 
(1778-1830), whose bold and vigorous tone of 
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thinking, and acute criticism on poetry, the 
drama, and fine arts, found many admirers, 
especially among young minds. He was a man 
of decided talent, but prone to paradox, and 
swayed by prejudice. He was well read in the 
old English authors, and had in general a just 
and delicate perception of their beauties.^ His 
style was strongly tinged by the peculiarities of 
his taste and reading ; it was often sparkling, 
pungent, and picturesque in expression. Hazlitt 
was a native of Shropshire, the son of a Unitarian 
minister. He began life as a painter, but failed 
in attaining excellence in the profession, though 
he retained through life the most vivid and 
intense appreciation of its charms. His principal 
support was derived from the literary and political 
journals, to which he contributed essays, reviews, 
and criticisms. He wrote a metaphysical treatise 
On the Principles of Human Action^ 1805; an 
abridgment of Tucker’s Light of Nature.^ 1807 ; 
Eloque 7 ue of the British Senate^ 1808. In 1813 
Hazlitt delivered a series of Lectures on English 
Philosophy at the Russell Institution. In 1817 
appeared his View of the English Siage^ and a 
collection of essays entitled The Round Table, 
In 1818 he lectured at the Surrey Institution on 
the English Poets. The English Comic Writers^ 
The Dramatic Literature of ike Time ofElizabeihy 
and the Characters of Shakspeards Plays^ were 
then successively produced, being chiefly com- 
posed of theatrical criticisms contributed to the 
journals of the day. He wrote also Table Talky 
1821-22 ; The Spirit of the Age (criticisms on con- 
temporaries), 1825 ; The Plain Speaker^ a collection 
of essays, 1826. Various sketches of the galleries 
of art in England appeared from his pen, and 
Notes of a Journey through France and Italy ^ 
originally contributed to one of the daily papers.. 
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JOHH JAMES AUDUBOM, 


US matters of coitrse ; the characters tlimici and speak, 
imd act jnst as they 'might do if left entirely to them- 
selves. There is no set purpose, no straining at a point 
The observations are suggested by the passing scene— 
the gusts of passion come and go like sounds of music 
borne on the wind. • The %vhole play is an exact tran- 
script of what might be supposed to have taken place at 
the court of Denmark at the remote period of time fixed 
upon, before the modern refinements in morals and : 
manners were heard of. It would have been interesting , 
enough to have been admitted as a by-stander in such a ; 
scene, at. such' a time, to have heard and witnessed | 
something of what was going on. But here we are more I 
than spectators. We have not only ®the outward^ 
pageants and the signs of grief/ but, ‘we have that 
within which passes show/ We read the thoughts of 
the heart, we catch tjie passions living as they rise. Other 
dramatic writers give us very fine versions and para- 
phrases of nature 5 but Shaksf^are, together with Ms 
own comments, gives us the original text, that we may 
judge for ourselves. This is a very great advantage, ^ ; 

The character of Hamlet stands quite by itself. It is 
not a character marked by strength of will or even of 
passion, but by refinement of thought and sentiment. 
Hamlet is as little of the hero as a man can well be ; 
but he is a young and princely novice, full of high 
enthusiasm and quick sensibility— the sport of circum- 
stances, questioning with fortune, and refining on his 
own feelings, and forced from the natural bias of his 
disposition by the strangeness of his situation. He seems 
incapable of deliberate action, and is only hurried into 
extremities on the spur of the occasion, when he has no 
time to reflect — as in the scene where he kills Polonius; 
and, again, where he alters the letters which Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem are- taking with them to England, 
purporting his death. At other times, when he is most 
bound to apt, he remains puzzled, undecided, and 
sceptical; dallies with his purposes till the occasion is 
lost, and finds out some pretence to relapse into indo- 
lence and thoughtfulness again!. For this reason he 
refuses to kill the king when he is at his prayers ; and, 
by a refinement in malice, which is in truth only aa 
excuse for his own want of resolution, defers his revenge 
to a more fatal opportunity* « • « 

The moral perfection of this character has been called 
in question, we think, by those who did not understand 
it. It is more interesting than according to rales ; 
amiable, thor^h not faultless.* The ethical delineations 
of ‘ that noble and liberal casuist —as Shakspearo has 
been well called — do not exhibit the drab-coloured 
Quakerism of morality. His plays are not copied either 
from The Whole I>uty of Man or from The Academy of 
Compliments ! We confess we are a little shocked at 
the want of refinement in those who are shocked at 
the want of refinement in Hamlet* The neglect of 
punctilious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of 
the * license of the time,* or else belongs to the very 
excess of intellectual refinement in the character, which 
makes the common rules of life, as well as his own 
purposes, sit loose upon him. He may be said to be 
amenable only to the tribunal of his own thoughts, and 
is too much taken up with the airy world of contempla- 
tion, to lay as much stress as he ought on the practical 
consequences of things. His habitual principles of 
action are unhinged and out of joint with_the rime. His 
conduct to Ophelia is quite natural in circum- 
stances. It is that of assumed severity My. It is 
the efifect of disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of 

« To me it is clear that Shakspeare meant to repr^ent the effects 
of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the performance of it. 
la view the whole piece seems to me to be composed. An 
oak-tree is planted in a costly jar, which should have borne only 
pleasant flowers in its bosom ; the roots expand, the jar is shivered ! 
A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the 
atrength of nerve which, forms a hero, sinks beneath a burtwn 
which it cannot ,b«ar, and must not cast away.— GOKTiiirs ; 
WmelrnMdsten ■ i 


affection suspended, not obliterated, by the distractions 
of the scene around him ! Amidst the natural and pre* 
tematural horrors of his situation, he might ^ excused 
in delicacy from carrying on a r^ular courtship. ^ When 
‘his fether's spirit was in arms,* it was not a time for 
the sou to make love in. He could neither marry 
Ophelia, nor wound her mind by explaining the cause 
of his alienation, which he durst hardly trust himself to 
think of. It would have taken him years to have com© 
to a direct explanation on the point. In the harassed 
state of his mind, he could not have done' much other- 
wise than he did. His conduct does not contradict what 
he says when he sees her funeral : 

I loved Ophelia i forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love. 

Make up my sum. 

JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. . . 

This distinguished American ornithologist (1780- 
■1851) was a native of Louisiana, son of an admiral 
in the French navy* He travelled for years Col- 
lecting materials for his great work, T/te Binh 
of America (1828, &c.), which was completed in 
87 parts, with 448 plates of birds, finely coloured, 
and costing altogether ^£182, 14s. A second 
edition, in seven volumes, was published in 1844. 
Cuvier said : ‘ Audubon’s works are the most 
splendid monuments which art has erected in 
honour of ornithology.^' 

The TTummin^-Urd, 

Where is the person who, on observing this glittering 
fragment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, and 
instantly turn his mind with reverence toward the 
Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at 
every step discover, and of whose sublime conceptions 
we everywhere observe the manifestations in his admir- 
able system of creation? There breathes not such a 
person, so kindly have we all been blessed with that 
intuitive and noble feeling — admiration I 

No sooner has the returnit^ sun again introduced the 
vernal season, and caused millions of plants to expand 
their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the 
little humming-bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, 
carefully visiting every opening flower-cup, and, like a 
curious florist, removing from each the injurious insects 
that otherwise would erelong cause their beauteous 
petals to droop and decay. Poised in the air, it is 
observed peeping" cautiously, and with sparkling eye, 
into their innermost recesses ; whilst the ethereal 
motions of its pinions, so rapid and so light, appear to 
fan and cool the flower, without injuring its fragile 
texture, and produce a delightful murmuring sound, 
well adapted for lulling the insects to repose. * . . 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards and gardens, nay, 
the deepest shades of the forests, are all visited in their 
turn, and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure 
and with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty a^ 
brilliancy baffles all competition. Now it glows with 
a fiery huer-^nd again it is changed to the deepest 
velvety black. The upper parts of its defleate body are 
of resplendent changing green ; and it throws itself 
through the air with a swiftness and vivacity hardly 
conceivable. It moves from one flower to another like 
a gleam of light — upwards, downwards, to the right, 
and to the left. In this manner, it searches the extreme 
northern portions of our country, following, with gr^t 
precaution, the advances of the season, and retreats vrith 
equal care at the approach of autumn. ^ . 

* Audubon had recollected a passage in CarapbelTs Gertrude of 
Wyoming: 

Winglet of the fairy humming-bird, 

Like atoms of the rainbow fluttermg round. 
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When I think of the times, and caH bade to my mind 
the grandeur and beauty of those almost uninhabited 
shores ; when I picture to myself the dense and lofty 
The autumnal tints summits of the forest, that eYer3where spread along die 
it queen of rivers, hills, and overhung the margins of the stream, unmo* 

o andftowing lested by the axe of the settler; when I know how 

difeentTpecies pf^es, many loaded with dearly purchased the safe navigation of that river has 
clustered fruits of varied brilliancy, their rich bronzed . been by the blood of many worthy Virginians ; . when I 
carmine mingling beautifully with the yellow foliage, see that no longer any aborigines are to be found there, 
which now predominated over the yet green leaves, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes 
reflecting more lively tints from the clear stream than which once pastured on these hills and in these valleys, 
ever lai3scape-pamter portrayed or poet imagined. making for themselves great roads to the several smt* 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the springs, have ceased to exist ; when I reflect that all 
rich and glowing hue which at that season produces the this grand portion of our Union, instead of being in a 
singular phenomenon called there the Indian summer, state of nature, is now more or less covered with village^ 
The moon had rather passed the meridian of her farms, and towns, where the din of hammers and 
grandeur. We glided down the river, meeting no other machinery is constantly heard ; that the woods are fast 
ripple of the water than that formed by the propulsion disappearing uiider the axe by day, and the fire by night ; 
of our beat Leisurely we moved along, gazing all day that hundreds of steam-boats are gliding to and fro over 
on the grandeur and beauty of the wild scenery around us. the whole length of the majestic river, forcing commerce 
Now and then a laige cat-fish rose to the surface of to take root and to prosper at every spot ; when I see 
the water in pursuit of a shoal of fiy, which, starting the surplus population of Europe coming to assist in the 
simultaneously from the liquid element, like so many destruction of the forest, and transplanting civilisation 
silvery arrows, produced a shower of light, while the into its darkest recesses : when I remember that these 
pursuer with open jaws seized the stragglers, and with extraordinary changes have all taken place in the short 
a splash of his tail disappeared from our view. Other period of twenty years, I pause, wonder, and— although 
fishes we heard uttering beneath our bark a rumbling I know all to be fact — can scarcely believe its reality, 
noise, the strange sounds of which we discovered to 
proceed from the white perch; for, on casting our net 

from the bow, we caught several of that species, when WASHINGTON IRVING. 

T^S'krrangements, seems to have , WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859). a nati^. of 
felt a partiality toward this portion of our country. As comn^nced a liters^ exer^n 

the traveller ascends or descends the Ohio, he cannot country by the publication in 1820 of The 

help remarking that alternately, nearly the whole length Sketch-book^ a senes of short tales, sketches, and 
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tlTAS^irNGTON IRVWa 


the ancient Moorish kingdom of Granada, and 
partly fictitious^ : Several lighter works' afterwards 
issued from his fertile narrative 
' of American adventure ; A ■ Tour on the Prairies; 
Abbotsford and N&wstead Abb^j Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain; Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
mlie iz life of Goldsmith; Mahomet and his 
SMcmssors; a life if Washington; &c. The 
principal ' works of 'Mr Irving are his Sketch-book 
and Braabfidge Mails these are the corner-stones 
of his fame. In all his writings, however, there 
are passages evincin| fine tast^ gentle affections, 
and graceful description. His sentiments are 
manly and generous, and his pathetic and hu- 
morous sketches are in general prevented from 
degenerating into extravagance by practical good 
sense and a correct judgment Modern autiiors 
have too much neglected the mere matter of style ; 
but the success of Mr Irving should convince the 
careless that the graces of composition, when 
employed even on paintings of domestic life and 
the quiet scenes of nature, can still charm as in 
the days of Addison, Goldsmith, and Mackenzie. 
The sums obtained by Mr Irving for his copy- 
rights in England form an interesting item in 
literary history. Mr Murray gave /200 for The 
but he afterwards doubled the sum. 
For Bracebridge Hally the same publisher gave 
1000 guineas; for Columbus, 3000 guineas; and 
for The Conquest of Granada, £2000, On these 
last two works, the enterprising publisher lost 
heavily, but probably the continued sale of the 
earlier works formed a compensation. 

Mr Irving was bom in New York ; his family 
was originally from the island of Orkney. He 
died at his country-seat, * Sunnyside/ on the banks 
of the Hudson. 

Manners in New York in the Dutch Times, 

Tlie houses of the higher class were generally con- 
structed of wood, excepting the gable-end, which was of 
small black and yellow Dutch bricks, and always faced 
on the street ; as our ancestors, like their descendants, 
were very much given to outward show, and were noted 
for putting the best leg foremost. The house was 
always furnished with abundance of large doors and 
small windows on every floor ; the date of its erection 
was curiously designate by iron figures on the front ; 
and on the top of the roof was perched a fierce little 
weather-cock, to let the family into the important secret 
which way the wind blew. These, like the weather- ; 
cocks on the tops of our steeples, pointed so many ^ 
different ways, that every man could have a wind to his 
mind ; and you would have thought old iEolus had set all 
his bags of %vind adrift, pell-mell, to gambol about this ! 
windy metropolis ; the most staunch and loyal citizens, | 
however, always went according to the weather-cock on 
the top of the governor’s house, which was certainly the 
most correct, as he had a trusty servant employed every 
morning to climb up and point it whichever way the 
wind hl&w. 

In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a 
passion for cleanliness was the leading principle in 
domestic economy, and the universal test of an able 
housewife ; a character which formed the utmost ambi- 
tion of our unenlightened grandmothers. The front 
door was never opened except on marriages, funerals, 
New-year’s days, the festival of St Nicholas, or some 
such great occasion. It was ornamented with a gor- 
geous brass knocker curiously wrought, sometimes into 
the device of a dog, and sometimes of a lion’s head ; 
mnd was daily burnished with such religious zeal, that it 
was oftlimes worn out by the very precautions taken 


for its preservation. The whole house was constandy 
in Estate of inundation, under the discipline of mops, 
and brooms, and scrubbing-brush^ ; and the gc^ 
housewives of those days were a kind of amphibioos* 
animal, delighting exceedingly to Be dabbKng in water, 
insomuch that an historian of the day gravely tells tss 
that many of his townswomen grew to have webbed 
fingers like unto A duck ; and some of them, he had 
little doubt, could the matter be examined into, would 
be found to have the tails of mermaids ; but this I look 
u^on to be a mere sport of fancy, or, .what is won^ sl 
wilful misrepresentation. / 

The grand parlour was the smictum sanctorum, where 
the passion for deaning was indulged without controL 
In this sacred apartment no one was permitted to enter 
excepting the mistress and her confidential mmd, who 
visited it once a week for the pmrpose of giving it a 
thorough deaning, and putti^ thii^ to rights, mways- 
taking the precaution of leaving their shoes at the door, 
and entering devoutly on their stocking-feet After 
scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it with , fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked into angles, and curves,, 
and rhomboids, with a broom— -after washing the win- 
dows, rubbing and polishing the fiimiture, and putting 
a new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace^ the window- 
shutters were again dosed, to keep out the flies, and the- 
room carefully locked up until me revolution of time- 
brought round the weekly cleaning-day. 

As to the family, they always entered in at the gate,, 
and most generally lived in the kitchen. To have seen, 
a numerous household assembled around the fire, one 
would have imagined that he was transported back to- 
those happy days of primeval simplidty which float 
before our imaginations like golden visions. The fire- 
places were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where the 
whole family, old and young, master and servant, blade 
and white, nay, even the very cat and dog, enjoyed a. 
community of privilege, and had each a prescriptive- 
right to a comer. Here the old burgher would sit ixt 

E erfect silence, puffing his pipe, looking in the fire with 
alf-shut eyes, and thinking of nothing for hours together;, 
the ^tfede ,vreuw on the opposite side would employ 
herself diligently in spinning her yam or knitting 
storings. The young folks would crowd around 
the hearth, listening with breathless attention to some 
old crone of a negro who was the orade of the family, 
and who, perched like a raven in a comer of the diini- 
ney, would croak forth for a long winter afternoon a 
' string of incredible stories about New England witdies, 
grisly ghosts, horses without heads, and hairbreadth 
escapes, and bloody encounters among the Indians. 

In those happy days a well-related family always, 
rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at 
sundown. Dinner was invariably a private meal, and 
the fat old burghers shewed incontestable symptoms oT 
disapprobation and uneasiness at being surprised by a 
visit from a neighbour on such occasions. But though 
our worthy ancestors were thus singularly averse to 
giving dinners, yet they kept up the social bonds oT 
intimacy by occasional banquetings, called tea-parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally confined to 
the higher classes or noblesse — that is to say, such as- 
kept tlieir own cows and drove their own wagons. The 
company commonly assembled at three o’clock, and 
went away about six, unless it was in winter-time, when 
the fashionable hours were a little earlier, that the ladies 
might get home before dark. I do not find that they 
ever treated their company to iced creams, jellies,, 
or syllabul>s, or regaled them with musty ^monds, 
mouldy raisins, or sour oranges, as is often done in the* 
present age of refinement. Our ancestors were fond of 
more sturdy substantial fare. The tea-table was crowned 
with a huge earthen dish well stored with slices of fet ‘ 
pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, and swimming in 
gravy. The company being seated around the geni^ 
board, and each furnished with a fork, evinced thdr 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces of this mighty 
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dish, in muck the same manner as sailors harpoon por- to the future rather than the past ; where, in short, thfe 
poises at se^ or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes, works of man gave no ideas but those of young existence 
Sometimes the table 'ms graced with immense apple- and prospective improvement— there was something 
pies, or saucers full of preserved peaches and pears ; but inexpressibly touching in the sight of enormous piles of 
it was always sure to boast of an enormous dish of bails architecture, gray with antiquity, and sinking to decay, 
of sweetened dough fried in hog^sfati and called dough- I cannot describe the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm 
nuts, or oly koeks; a delicious kind of cake, at present with which I have contemplated a vast monastic ruin 
scarce known in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch like Tintern Abbey, buried in the bosom of a quiet 
families. valley, and shut up from the world, as though it had 

The tea was served out of a majestic delf tea-pot, existed merely for itself ; or a warrior j>ile, like Conway 
ornamented with paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds Castle, standing in stem loneliness on its rocky height, 
and shepherdesses, tending pigs — with boats sailing in a mere hollow yet threatening phantom of departed 
the air, and houses built in the clouds, and sundry power. They spread a grand and melancholy, and, to 
other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux distin- me, an unusual charm over the landscape. I for the 
guished themselves ^ their adroitness in replenishing first time beheld signs of national old age and empire's 
this pot from h huge copper tea-kettle, which would decay ; and proofs of the transient and perishing glories 
have made the pigmy macaronies of these degenerate of art, amidst the ever-springing and reviving fertility of 
days sw^eat merely to look at it. To sweeten the bever- nature. 

age, a lump of sugar was laid beside each cup, and the But, in fact, to me everything was full of matter ; the 
company alternately nibbled and sipped with great footsteps of history were everywhere to be traced and 
decorum, until an improvement was introduced by a poetry had breathed over and sanctified the land. I 
shrewd and economic old lady, which was, to suspend a experienced the delightful feeling of freshness of a child 
large lump directly over the tea-table by a string from to whom everything is new. I pictured to myself a set 
the ceiling, so that it could be swung from mouth to of inhabitants and a mode of life for every habitation 
mouth— an ingenious expedient, which is still kept up that I saw, from the aristocratical mansion, amidst the 
by some families in Albany, but which prevails, without lordly repose of stately groves and solitary parks, to the 
exception, in Communipaw, Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty garden and cher- 


our uncontaminated Dutch villages. 


ished woodbine. I thought I never could be sated with 


At these primitive tea-parties the utmost propriety the sweetness and freshness of a country so completely 
and dignity of deportment prevailed. No flirting nor carpeted with verdure ; where every air breathed of the 
coquetting— no gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden balmy pasture and the honeysuckled hedge. I was 
chattering and romping of young ones— no self-satisfied continudly coming upon some little document of poetry 
struttings of wealthy gentlemen with their brains in in the blossomed hawthorn, the. daisy, the cowslip, the 
their pockets ; nor amusing conceits and monkey diver- primrose, or some other simple object that has received 
tisements of. smart young gentlemen with no brains at a supernatural value from the muse. The first time 
idh On the contrary, the young ladies seated them- that I heard the song of the nightingale, I was intoxi- 
selves demurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit cated more by the delicious crowd of remembered asso- 
thcir own woollen stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, ciations than by the melody of its notes ; and I shall 
excepting to say/ Yah, Mynheer,’ or *Yah, ya Vrouw,* to never forget the thrill of ecstasy wdth which I first saw 
any question that was asked them ; behaving in all things the lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, and wing 
like decent well-educated damsels. As to the . gentle- its musical flight up into the morning sky. 
men, each of them tranquilly smoked his pipe, and 

seemed lost in contempladon of the blue and white tUra Rural lAfe.— From 'The Skekh-booV 

With which the fireplaces were decorated; wherein 

sundry passages of Saiptuic were piously portrayed i In rural occupation there is nothing mean and 
Tobit and his dog figured to great advantage ; liaman debasing. It leads a man forth among scenes of natural 
swung conspicuously on his gibto ; and Jonah appeared grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of 
mostmanfiflly bouncing out of the whale, like Harlequin his ovm mind, operated upon by the purest and most 
through a barrel of fire. elevating of extemalinfluences. The man of refinement. 

The parties broke up without noise and without con- therefore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse with 
fusion. Diey were carried home by their own carriages the lower orders of rural life, as he does when he casu- 
— ^that is to say, by the vehicles nature had provided ally mingles with the lower orders of cities. He lays 
them, excepting such of the wealthy as could afford to aside lus distance and reserve, and is glad to waive the 
keep a wagon. The gentlemen gallantly attended their distinctions of rank, and to enter into the honest heart- 
fair ones to their respecrive abodes, and took leave of felt enjoyments of common life. Indeed the very 
them with a hcar^ smack at the door ; which, as it was amusements of the country bring men more and more 
an established piece of etiquette, done in perfect sim- t<^ether, and the sounds of hound and horn blend all 
plidty and honesty of heart, occasioned no scandal at feelings into harmony. I believe this is one great 
that time, nor should it at the present : if our great- reason why the nobility and gentry are more populp 
grandfathers approved of the custom, it would argue a among the inferior orders in England than they are in 
great want of reverence in their descendants to say a any other country ; and why the latter have endured 
word against it. so many excessive pressures and extremities, without 

repining more generally at the unequal distribution of 
JFe^ngs of an American an If‘irst Arrwing in England, fortune imd privilege. 


From SmcOrUge HoB. , milling of cultiv^^ md rustic society may 

^ also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through 

England is as classic ground to an American as Italy British literature ; the frequent use of illustrations from 
is to an Englishmai^ and old London teems with as rural life: those incomparable descriptions of nature 
much historical assodatjon as mighty Rome. which abound in the British poets, that have continued 

But wh^ mote espeddly attracts his notice, are those down from The Flower atid the Leaf of Chaucer, and 
peculiarities which distinguish an old country, and an have brought into our closets all the freshness and 
old state of ^dety, from a new one. I ^ve never yet fragrance of the dewy landscaf^. The pastoral writers 
grown familiar enough with the ambling monuments of other countries appear as if they had paid Nature 
of past ages, to blunt the intense interest with which I an occasional visit, and become acqumnted with her 
at first beheld them. Accustomed always to scenes general charms ; but the British poets have lived and 
where history was, in a manner, in anticipation ; where revelled with her— they have wooed her in her most 
everything in art was new and progressive, and pointed secret haunts — they have watched her minutest caprices* 
330 













Gotham (1830); a Life of Washington (1835); 
and various other slight novels and satirical 
sketches,' A Life of Paulding by his son was 
published in 1867, and about the same time his 
Select WorkSy in four volumes, were issued by a 


New York publishing house. 
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entered the church. Courtenay, the youn^st 
aon, went to India, and acquired great 

as well as reputation J , 

‘dcholar. The opinion or hypothesis that 
of genius more generaiiv inherit their int 
tual eminence from U*v, ^ e\ 
that of the father, is illustrated by the^ history of | 
this remarkable family, L. ---- 
young Smiths, the daughter of 


the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord 

^ Brougham, and reached the highest point of 

as a mdge *and” oriental popularity and success.’ 

‘ ^ ^ t men One feature in the scheme, important to Smith, 

til ally inherit their intellec- as to all the others, was, that the writers were 
the side of the mother than to receive for their contributions ten guineas a 
" " or sixteen printed pages. In 1804, Mr 

^Ts rem^kable'famUy, for the mother of the Smith sought the wider field of London. He 
• ^ ^ French emi- officiated for some time as preacher of 

irant, was a woman of strong sense, energy of Foundling Hospital at £5° ?er annum, and oh- 
iharacter, and constitutional vivacity or gaiety, tamed another prea^ership m Berkel^ Square. 
Sydney having gained a fellowship at New Col- His sermons were higUy popular ; pda course 
We, Oxford, worth about ;£ioo per annum, was of Iwpes on Moral Philo^phy, which he deliv- 
c^t upon his own resources. He obtained a ered m 1804, i^tos, and i8<^, at the Royd Insti- 
curacy in a small village in the midst of Salis- tution-and which were published after his death 
bury Plain. The squire of the parish, Mr Beach, -stiU mme widely ptended his reputation. In 
two vea-s afterwards, engaged him as tutor to his Holland House and m other distinguished circle^ 
eldest son, and it was arranged that tutor and Ws ptraordinary conversatiori^ powers had 
pupil should proceed to the university of Weimar, already made hiin fpious. His conmbutips 
m Saxony. They set out; but ‘before we could to the Edinburgh Remew also added to his 
get there/ said Smith, ‘Germany became the seat popularity, though their liberality of tone arid 
of war and in stress of holitics we put into Edin- spirit rendered him obnoxious to the party la 
burgh, where I remained five years.’ He offici- power. During the short period of the Whig 
ated in the Episcopal chapel there. After two administration m 1806-7, he obtained the living 
years’ residence in Edinburgh, he returned to of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire, and here he 
England to marry a Miss Pybus, daughter of a wrote a highly amusing and powerful pohtical 
deceased banker. The lady had a brother, one of tr2.ci, esamsA Letters on the Subject of the Catho- 
the Lords of the Admiralty, under Pitt, but he lies, to my Brother Abraham, who lives in m 
was highly incensed at the marriage of his sister Country, by PeUr Plymliy. The success of the 
with a decided Whig without fortune, and the LetUrs was immense— they have gone through 
prospects of the young pair were far from bril- twenty-one editions. Since the days of Swift, 
Pant. The lady, however, had a small fortune of no such masterly political irony, combmed with 
her own, and she realised £500 by the sale of a irresistible argument, had been witnessed. In 
fine ro'-Warf. which her mother had given her. ridiculing the idea prevalent among many timid 
The Salisbury squire added ;£iooo for Sydne/^ though excellent persons at the time, that a con- • 
care of his son, and thus the more sordid of the spiracyhad been formed against the Protestant 
ills of poverty were averted. Uterature also fur- religion, headed by the pope, Mr Srmth places 
nis b>-d an additional source The Edinburgh the subject in a light highjy ludicrous and 
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REV. STONEY SMITH. 


Tolers ' neglected' tlie ^ obvious ■ means of , self- 
defence: 

FmrsoflnvamnRidkuki^ 

As for tbe spirit of the peasantry in making a gallant 
defence behind hedgerows, and through plate-racks and 
hen-coops, highly as I think of their bravery, I do not 
know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck with 
panic as the. English ; and this from their totalunac- 
quaintance with the science of war. Old wheat and 
beans blazing for twenty miles round 5 cart mares shot ; 
sows of Eord SomerviHe’s breed running wild over the 
country ; the minister of the parish wounded sorely 
in his hinder parts ; Mrs Plymley in fits : all these 
scenes of war an Austrian or a Russian has seen three 
or four times over ; but it is now three centuries since 
an English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon English 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled, or a clergyman’s 
b€«n subjected to any other proposals of love than 
connubial endearments of her sleek and orthodox 
mate. The old edition of Plutarch’s which lies 
in the comer of your parlour-window, has contributed 
to work you up to the most romantic expectations of 
our Roman behaviour. You are persuad^ that Lord 
Amherst will defend Kew Bridge like Codes ; that 
some maid of honour will break away firom her captivity 
and swim over the Thames ; that the- Duke of York 
will bum his capitulating hand ; and little Mr Sturges 
Bourne give forty years’ purchase for Moulsham Hall ; 
while the French are encamped upon it I hope we 
shall witness all this, if the French do come ; but in 
the meantime I am so enchanted with the ordinary 
English behaviour of these invaluable persons, that I 
earnestly pray no opportunity may be given thena for 
Roman valour, and for those very un-Roman pensions 
which they would all, of course, take espedal care to 
daim in consequence. 

In Yorkshire, Mr Smith became a farmer, as 
well as zealous parish minister, and having in his 
youth applied himself to the occasional^ study of 
medicine, he was useful among his rural neigh- 
bours. To make the most of his situation in life 
was always his policy, and no man, with a tithe 
of his talents, was ever more of a contented prac- 
tical philosopher. Patronage came slowly. About 
i82f5 the Duke of Devonshire presented him with 
the living of Londesborpugh, to hold till the 
duke’s nephew came of age; and in 1828 Lord 
Lyndhurst, disregarding mere party considera-. 
tions, ^ve him a prebend’s stall at BristoL 
* Moralists tdl you,’ he said, ‘ of the evils of 
wealth and station, and the happiness of poverty. 
I have been very poor the greatest part of my life, 
and have borne it as well, I believe, as most 
people, but I can safely say that I have been 
happier every guinea Lhave gained.’ Lord Lynd- 
hurst conferred another favour ; he enabled Mr 
Smith to exchange Foston for Combe Florey, 
near Taunton, and the rector and his family 
removed from Yorkshire to Somersetshire. In 
1831 the advent of the Whigs to power procured 
for Mr Smith a fjrebendal stall at St Paul’s, in 
exchange for the inferior one he held at BristoL 
The political agitation during the unsettled state 
of the Reform Bill elicited from his vigorous 
pen some letters intended for circulation amongst 
the poor, and some short but decidedly liberal 
speeches. In one of these, delivered at Taunton 
in 1831, he introduced the famous episode of 
Mrs^ Partington, which is one of the happiest 
specimens of Ms peculiar humour : 


Story €f Mrs Partington, 

I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the progress of refoma reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of 
the conduct of the excellent Mrs Partington on that = 
occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great 
ftood upon that town— -the tide rose to an incredible 
height— the^ waves rushed in upon the houses — and 
everything was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beUch, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, trandling her mop, and 
squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing 
away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was rousedl 
Mrs Partington’s spirit was up ; but I need not .tell’ 
you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean 
beat Mrs Partington. She was excellent at a slop or 
a puddle, but she should not have meddled with & 
tempest 

Illustrations of this kind are highly characteris- 
tic of their author. They display the fertility of 
his fancy and the richness of his humour, at the 
same time that they drive home his argument with 
irresistible effect Sydney Smith, like Swift, seems 
I never to have taken up his pen from the mere 
love of composition, but to enforce practical views 
and opinions on which he felt strongly. His wit 
and banter are equally direct and cogent Though 
a professed joker and convivial wit — ‘ a diner-out 
of the first lustre,’ as he has himself characterised 
Mr Canning — there is not one of his humorous or 
witty sallies that does not seem to flow natundly, 
and without effort, as if struck out or remembered 
at the moment it is used; In his latter years, 
Sydney Smith W4ged war with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in a series of Letters addressed to 
Archdeacon Singleton. He considered that the 
Commission had been invested with too muc^ 
power, and that the interests of the inferior 
clergy had not been sufficiently regarded. The 
rights of the Dean and Chapter he defended with 
warmth and spirit, and his tone was at times 
unfriendly to his old Whig associates. The 
Letters contain some admirable portrait-painting, 
bordering on caricature, and a variety of rich 
illustration. In 1839, the death of his youngest 
brother, Courtenay, in India, put him in posses- 
sion of a considerable fortune : ‘ in my grand 
climacteric,’ he said, ‘ I became unexpectedly a 
rich man.’ This wealth enabled him to invest 
money in Pennsylvanian bonds ; and when Penn- 
sylvania and other States sought to repudiate 
the debt due to England, the witty canon of St 
Paul’s took the field, and by a petition and 
letters on the subject, roused all Europe against 
the repudiating States. His last work was a short 
treatise on the use of the Ballot at elections, 
and tMs shewed no diminution in his powers 
of ridicule or reasoning. His useful and distin- 
guished life was closed on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary 1845. Sydney Smith was a fine representa- 
tive of the intellectual Englishman — ^maqly, fear- 
less, and independent His talents were always 
exercised on practical subjects ; to correct what 
he deemed abuses, to enforce religious toleration, , 
to expose cant and hypocrisy, and to inculcate 
timely reformation. No politician was ever more 
disinterested or effective. He had the wit and 
ener^ of Swift without Ms coarseness or cynicism* 
and if inferior to Swift in the Mgh attribute of 
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FEOM I7S0 ‘ CYCLOFiEDIA Or TO tijO, 

ondna! inventive genius, be had a peculiar and If you can throw new light upon moral truth, or bf 
inimitable breadth of humour and drollery of illus- any exertions multiply the comforts or confirm the 
tration that served as potent auxiliaries to his happme^ of mankind, this fame guides you to the 
dear and logical argument. Shortly after Mr ends of your nature ; but in the name of God, 
C ^ ^ tremble at retributive justice, and m the name 

Smith s of mankind, if mankind be dear to Vou, seek notXt 

Fragment on the Insh Roman Catkohc Church, accursed fame which is gathered in the work 

which ^ he had left in ^ an incomplete state. A revolutions ; and deem it better to be for ever uu- 
Memoir of his life, with a selection from nis j^nown, than to found a momentaij name upon the. basis 
Letters, was given to the world in 1055? by his anarchy and irreiigion, 
daughter, Lady Holland. 

Railway travelling is a delightful , improvement ' of 
human life. Man is become a bird ; he can 'My longer 
and quicker than a solan goose. The mamma rushes 
sixty miles in two hours to the aching finger of her 
conjugating and declining grammar-boy. The early 
Scotchman scratches himself in the morning mists of 
the north, and has his porridge in Piccadilly before 
;!.e setting sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of a 
hundred miles, appears with his little volume of noh^ 
sense at the breakfast of Ms bookseller. Everything is 
near, every-thing is immediate— ^ time, distance, and 
delay are abolished. But^ though charming and fasck- 
ating as all this is, we must not shut our eyes to the 
price we shall pay for it. There will be every three 
or four years some dreadful massacre-^whole trains will 
be hurled down a precipice, and two hundred or three 
Difficulty of Governing a ISTation, hundred persons will be killed on the spot There 

will be every now and then a great combustion of 
It would seem that the science of government is an human bodies, as there has . been 'at Paris ; then ail 
unappropriated region in the universe of knowledge, the newspapers up in arms-— a thousand regulations, 
Those sciences with which the passidns can never inter- forgotten as soon as the directors dare— loud screams 
fere, are considered to be attainable only by study and of the velocity vikistle— monopoly locks and bolts as 
by reflection ; wMIe there are not many young men who before. 

doubt of their ability to make a constitution, or to The locking plea of directors is philanthropy ; and I 
govern a kingdom ; at the same time there cannot, admit that to guard men from the commission of moral 
perhaps, be a more decided proof of a supierficial evil is as philanthropical as to prevent physical sufier- 
understanding than the depreciation of those difficulties ing. There is, I allow, a strong propensity in mankind 
which are inseparable from the. science of government to travel on railways without paying ; and to lock man- 
To know well the local and the natural man ; to track kind in till they have completed their share of the con- 
the silent march of human affairs; to seize, with happy tract is benevolent, because it miards the snecies from 


Wit the Flavour of the Mind., 

When wit is combined with sense and information ; 
when it is softened by benevolence and restrained by 
principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who can 
use it and despise it — who can be witty and something 
more than witty — who loves honour, justice, decency, 
good-nature, morality, and religion ten thousand times 
better than wit — wit is then a beautiful and delightful | 
part of our nature. Genuine and innocent wit like this 
is surely the flavour of the mind. Man could direct his 
ways by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless 
food ; but God has given us wit, and flavour, and 
brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the 
days of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm his pained steps 
over the burning marl. 
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FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


All Curates hope to draw Great Pnzes* 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the church 
are flung open to the lowest ranks of the community. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are perpet- 
ually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. Let 
a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the 
battlements of Northumberland House; has his little 
muffin-faced son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoying a share of their luxury 
and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound and 
horn upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let him drive his 
alum-steeped loaves a little further, till he rr .ohes St 
PauFs Churchyard, and all his thoughts are changed 
when he sees tl^at beautiful fabric ; it is not impossible 
that his little penny-roll may be introduced into that 
splendid oven. Young Crumpet is sent to school — takes 
to his books — spends the best years of his life, as all 
eminent Englishmen do, in making Latin verses— knows 
that the crtm in crumpet is long, and the pet short — 
goes to the university — gets a prize for an Essay on 
the Dispersion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a 
bishop’s chaplain — has a young nobleman for his 
pupil — publishes a useless classic, and a serious call 
to the unconverted — and then goes through the Elysian 
transitions of prebendary, dean, prelate, and the long- 
train of purple, profit, and power. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

Francis Jeffrey, who exercised greater in- 
fluence on the periodical literature and criticism 
of this century than any of his contemporaries, 
was a native of Edinburgh, born on the 23d of 
October 1773. His father was a depute-clerk in 
the Court of Session. . After education at the 
High School of Edinburgh, two sessions at the 
university of Glasgow, and one session — from 
October to June 1791-92— at Queen's College, 
Oxford, Mr Jeffrey studied Scots law, and passed 
as an advocate in 1794. For many years his 
income did not exceed £100 per annum, but his 
admirable economy and independent spirit kept 
him free from debt, and he was indefatigable in 
the cultivation of his intellectual powers. He 
was already a Whig in politics. His literary 
ambition and political sentiment found scope in 
the Edinhtrgh Review^ the first number of which 
appeared in October 1802. We have quoted 
Sydney Smith’s account of the origin of this work ; 
the following is a statement on the subject made 
by Jeffrey to Mr Robert Chambers in 1846 : 

‘ I cannot say exactly where the project of the 
Edinburgh Review was first talked of among^ the 
projectors. But the first serious consultations 
about it — and which led to our application to a 
publisher — ^were held in a small house, where 
I then lived, in Buccleuch Place (I forget the 
number). They were attended .by S. Smith, F. 
Horner, Dr Thomas Brown, Lord Murray (John 
Archibald Murray, a Scottish advocate, and now 
one of the Scottish judges*), and some of them 
also by Lord Webb Seymour, Dr John Thomson, 
and Thomas Thomson. The first three numbers 
were given to the publisher — he taking the risk 
and defraying the charges. There was then no 
individual editor, but as many of us as could be 

* This gentleman, distinguished for his liberality and munifi- 
i cence, died in Edinbuigh, on the 7th of Marc^ 1859, 
s cighty-oi^. 
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got to attend used to meet in a., dingy room of 
Willison’s printing-office, in Craig’s Close, where 
the. proofs of our own articles were read over and 
remarked upon, and attempts made also to sit in 
judgment on the few manuscripts which were 
then offered by strangers. But we had seldom 
patience to go through with this ,* and it was soon 
found necessary to have a responsible editor, 
and the office was pressed upon me. About the 
same time, Constable (the publisher) was told that 
he must allow ten guineas a sheet to the contribu- 
tors, to which he at once assented ; and not long 
after the minimum was raised to sixteen guineas, 
at which it remained during my reign. Two-thirds 
of the articles were paid much higher — averaging, 

I should think, from twenty to twenty-five guineas 
a sheet on the whole number. I had, I might 
say, an unlimited discretion in this respect, and 
must do the publishers the justice to say that they 
never made the slightest objection. Indeed, as 
we all knew that they had — for a long time, at 
; least — a very great profit, they probably felt that 
they were at our mercy. Smith was by far the 
most timid of the confederacy, and believed that, 
unless our incognito was strictly maintained, we 
could not go on a day ; and this was his object 
for making us hold our dark divans at Willison's 
office, to which he insisted on our repairing singly, 
and by back-approaches or different lanes. He 
had also so strong an impression of Brougham's 
indiscretion and rashness, that he would not 
let him be a member of our association, though 
wished for by all the rest. He was admitted, 
however, after the third number, and did more 
work for us than anybody. Brown took offence 
at some alterations Smith had made in a trifling 
article of his in the second number, and left us 
thus early; publishing at the same time, in a 
magazine, the fact of his secession — a step which 
we all deeply regretted, and thought scarcely 
justified by the provocation. Nothing of the 
kind occurred eveirafter.' 

Jeffrey’s memory had failed him as respects the 
first number of the Review^ for Brougham wrote 
six of the articles in that number. In the Auto- 
biography of the latter, it is stated that Jeffrey’s 
salary as editor was for five or six years £'>po a 
year, and afterwards £^00, We have always 
understood that it was £$o each number from 
1803 to 1809, and afterwards ;£200 each number. 
The youth of the Edinburgh reviewers was 
a fertile source of ridicule and contempt, but 
the fact was exaggerated. Smith, its projector, 
was thirty-one ; Jeffrey, twenty-nine ; Brougham, 
Horner, and Brown, twenty-four each— ‘ excellent 
ages for such work,^ as Henry Cockburn, the biog- 
rapher of Jeffrey, has remarked. The world was 
all before the young adventurers ! The only critical 
journal of any reputation was the Monthly Reyi^^ 
into which Mackintosh, Southey, and William 
Taylor of Norwich, occasionally threw a few 
pages of literary or political speculation, but with- 
out aiming at such lengthy disquisitions or severe 
critical analysis as those attempted by the new 
aspirants. 

The chief merit and labour attaching to the 
continuance and the success of Edinburgh 
Review fell on its accomplished editor. From 
1803 to 1829 Mr Jeffrey had the sole management 
of the Review^ and when we consider the dis- 
^Hguished ability which it has uniformly dispkyed, 
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and the high, moral character it has upheld, to^- harmonising ioaches, the m the effect of which 

gether with the mdependence and fearlessness are €«^naJly imperceptible to vu%ar eyes ; and a thou- 
with which from the first it has promulgated its sand indications^ of the continnal presence of that 
canons of criticism on literature, science, and Poetical spirit which can only be recognised 
government, we must admit that few men have andhpe 

Whole current of contemporary literature and exposition of these there is room enough for 

public opmm. Besides his general superintend- originality, ind more room than Mr Hazlitt his yet 
ence, Mr Jeffrey was a large contributor to the fiUed. in ^any points, however, he has acquitted him- 

^ Revie-w, The departments of poetry and elegant self excellently ; particularly in the development of the 
literature seem to have been his chosen field ; principal characters with which Shakspeare has peopled 
and he constantly endeavoured, as he says, ^ to the fancies of all English readers— but principally, we 
<;pmbine ethical precepts with literary criticism, think, in the delicate sensibility with which he has 
and earnestly sought to impress his readers with traced, and the natural eloquence with which he has 
a sense both of the close connection between sound pointed out, that familiarity with beautiful forms and 
intellectual attainments and the higher elements ii^i^es— that eternal recurrence to what is sweet or 
of duty and enjoyment, and of the just and ultimate “o J^^plo aspects of nature— that inde- 

subordination of the former to the latter.’ This of flowers and odom-s, and dews ^d clear 

was a Yocation of high mark and responsibility, 

and on the whole the critic discharged his duty the Lterial elements of poetry-Ld t^'finrs^Tf 
With honour and success. As a moral witer he their undefinable relation to mental emotion, which is 
was unimpeachably In poetical criticism he its essence and vivifying soul — and which, in the midst 
sometimes failed. This was conspicuously the of Shakspeare*s most busy and atrocious scenes, falls 
case as regards Wordsworth and Coleridge, whose like gleams of sunshine on rocks and ruins — contrasting 
originality and rich imaginative genius he would with all that is rugged and repulsive, and reminding us 
not or could not appreciate. To Montgomery, of the existence of purer and brighter elements— which 
tamh, and other young authors he was harsh alone has poured out from the richness of his own 
and unjust. Flushed with success and early without effort or restraint, and contrived to inter- 
ambition, Jeffrey and his coadjutors were more with the play of all the passions, and the vulgar 

intent on finding fault than in discovering world’s affairs, without, deserting for an 

beauties, and were more piqued by occasional proper business of the scene, or appearing 
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FRANCIS JEFFRinr. 


It becoiae athing ' stEpen for its farce 

ard its flexibility— for tbe' iprodi^oES power wMcb it 
can exert, ,^d the ease, and precision, and ductility 
with whiai; & can be^ waried, distribute 4 and appHedL 
The trank of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or 
rend m oak, is as notlnng to it. ■ It can 'engrave a 
seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before 
draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air.. It can 
.embroider, musiin^ a^ anchor^ cut steel into 

ribbons, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of 
the winds and waves. 

How just, also, and how finely expressed, is the 
following refutation of a vulgar error that even' 
Byron; condescended to sanction— namely, that 
genius is a source of peculiar unhappiness to its j 
possessors ; ; 

Mm of Genius generally Cheerjul, 

Men of truly great powers of mind have generally 
been cheerful, social, and indulgent ; while a tendency 
to sentimental whining or fierce intolerance may be 
ranked among the surest symptoms of little souls and 
inferior intellects. In the whole- list of our English 
poets we can only remember Shenstone and Savage — 
two certainly of the lowest— who were querulous and 
discontented, Gowley, indeed, used to call himself 
melancholy ; but he was not in earnest, and at anyrate 
was full of conceits and affectations, and has nothing to 
make us proud of him. Shakspeare, the greatest of 
them all, was evidently of a free and joyous tempera- 
ment; and so was Chaucer, their common master. 
The same disposition appears to have predominated in , 
Fletcher, Jonson, and their great contemporaries. The 
genius of Milton partook something of the austerity of 
the party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved ; but even when fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues, his spirit seems to have 
retained its serenity as well as its dignity ; and in his 
private life, as well as in his poetry, the majesty of a 
high character is tempered with great sweetness, genial 
indulgences, and practical wisdom. In the succeeding 
age our poets were but too gay ; and though we forbear 
to speak of diving authors, we know enough of them to 
say with confidence, that to be miserable or to be hated 
is not now, any more than heretofore, the common lot 
of those who excel. 

Innumerable observations of this kind, remark- 
able for ease and grace, and for original reflection, 
may be found scattered through Lord Jeffrey’s 
critiques. His political remarks and views of 
public events are equally discriminating, but of 
course will be judged of according to the opinions 
of the reader. None will be found at variance 
with national honour or morality, which are para- 
mount to all mere party questions. In his office 
of literary critic, when quite impartial, Lord Jeffrey 
exercised singular taste and judgment in making 
selections from the works he reviewed, and inter- 
weaving them, as it were, with the text of his 
criticism. Whatever was picturesque, solemn, 
pathetic, or sublime, caug}|t his eye, and was thus 
introduced to a new and vastly extended circle of 
readers, besides furnishing matter for various 
collections of extracts and innumerable school- 
exercises. The chief defectf of his writing is the 
occasional diffuseness and carelessness of his style. 
He wrote as he spoke, with great rapidity and 
with a flood of illustration. 

At the bar, Jeffrey’s eloquence and intrepidity 
were not less conspicuous than his literary talents. 
In X829 he was, by the imanimous suffrages of his 


legal brethren, elected Dean of the Faculty* of 
Advocates, and he then resigned the editor- 
ship of the Review into the hands of another 
advocate, Mr Macvey Napier (1777-1 847). The 
Selections from the Correspondence of Napier 
I1879) contains the later history of the Review, 
In 1830, Jeffrey was nominated Lord Advocate, 
and sat for a time in parliament. In 1834, he 
gladly exchanged the turmoil of politics for the 
duties of a Scottish judge; and as Lord Jeffrey, 
he sat on the bench until within a few days of his 
death, on the 26th of January 1850. As a judge 
he was noted for undeviating attention, upright- 
ness, and ability; as a citizen, he was esteemed 
and beloved. He practised a generous though 
unostentatious hospitality, preserved all the flner 
qualities of his mind undiminished to the last, 
and delighted awide circle of ever- welcome friends 
and visitors by his rich conversational powers, 
candour, and humanity. The more important of 
Jeffrey’s contributions to the Review 

were collected by him in 1844, and published in 
four volumes, since reprinted in one large volume. 
We add part of a review of Specimens 

of the British Poets, 

The Perishable Nature of Poetical Fame, 

Next to the impression of the vast fertility, compass, 
and beauty of our English poetry, the reflection that 
recur%most frequently and forcibly to us in accompany- 
ing Mr Campbell through his wide survey, is the perish- 
able nature of poetical fame, and the speedy oblivion 
that has overtaken so many of the promised heirs of 
immortality. Of near two hundred and fifty authors, 
whose works are cited in these volumes, by far the 
greater part of whom were celebrated in their generation, 
mere are not thirty, who now enjoy anytliing that can 
be called popularity — ^whose works are to be found in 
the hands of ordihary readers, in the shops of ordinary 
booksellers, or in the press for republication. About 
fifty more may be tolerably familiar to men of taste or 
literature ; the rest slumber on the shelves of collectors, 
and are partially known to a few antiquaries and 
scholars. Now, the fame of a poet is popular, or 
nothing. He does not address himself, like the man 
of science, to the learned, or those who desire to 
learn, but to all mankind ; and his purpose being to 
delight and to be praised, necessarily extends to all 
who can receive pleasure, or join in applause. It is 
strange, and somewhat humiliating, to see how great 
a proportion of those who had once fought their way 
successfully to distinction,- and surmounted the rivalry of 
contemporary envy, have again sunk into neglect. We 
have great deference for public opinion; and readily 
admit that nothing but what is.|[ood can be permanently 
popular. But though its vivat be generally oracular, its 
appears to us to be often sufficiently capricious ; 
and while we would foster all that it bids to live, we 
would willingly revive much that it leaves to die. The 
very multiplication of works of amusement necessarily 
withdraws many from notice that deserve to be kept in 
remembrance; for we should soon find it labour, and 
not amusement, if we were obliged to make use of them 
all, or even to take all upon trial. As the materials of 
enjoyment and instruction accumulate around us, more 
and more must thus be daily rejected and left to waste : 
for while our tasks lengthen, our lives remain as short as 
ever ; and the calls on our time multiply, while our 
time itself is flying swiftly away. This superfluity and 
abundance of our treasures, therefore, necessarily renders 
much of them worthless ; and the veriest accidents may, 
in such a case, determine what part shall be preserved, 
and what thrown away and neglected. When an army 
is decimated, the very bravest may fall ; and many |>oets, 
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HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. 


by his elevation to the office of Lord Chancellor, ! 
and the name of the great commoner, Henry | 
Brougham, was merged in that of Lord Brougham | 
and Vaux, the* nation generally felt and acknow- 1 
ledged that the honours were well won, and ; 
worthily bestowed. Lord Brougham held the , 
Great Seal for four years, retiring with his party : 
in November 1834. This terminated his official i 
life, but he afterwards laboured unceasingly as a | 
law reformer. His withdrawal from office also 
left him leisure for those literary and scientific 
pursuits which he had never wholly relin- 
quished, Subsequent to that period he brought 
out a variety of works — Memoirs of the States- 
men of the Reig 7 t of George III. ; Lives of 
Men of Letters aitd Science in the Reign of 
George IIL ; Political Philosophy ; Speeches^ with 
Historical Introductions^ and Dissertation upon 
the Eloqueiice of the Ancients; Discourse 07 t 
Pale/s Naticrai Theology ; Analytical View 
of Sir Isaac NewMs Principia; Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review; and several pamphlets 
on Law Reform. A cheap collected edition of 
these works, in ten volumes, was issued in 1855-6. 
In his youth, Brougham is said -to have written 
a novel, and to have tried his hand at poetry ! 
There is, perhaps, no department of science or 
literature into which he did not make incur- 
sions. He only, however, reaped laurels on the 
fields of forensic and senatorial eloquence. As an 
essayist or critic, he must rank below his youthful 
associates, Francis Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. 
His liveliest contribution (which he never openly 
acknowledged) %vas his critique on Lord Byron’s 
Horn's of Idleness. In the first twenty numbers of 
the Reviewht wrote eighty articles ! Brougham’s 
"'style is generally heavy, verbose, and inelegant ; 
and his time was, during the better part of his 
life, too exclusively devoted to public affairs to 
enable him to keep pace with the age, either in 
exact scientific knowledge or correct literary in- 
formation. In his sketches of modern statesmen, 
however, we have occasionally new facts and 
letters, to which ordinary writers had not access, 
illustrative of interesting and important events. 
Lord Brougham died at Cannes (where he had 
built a villa, and resided part of every year), on the 
7th of May 1868. Seven years before this, in his 
eighty-fourth year, the veteran statesman com- 
menced writing notices of his Life and Times ^ 
which were published in three volumes, 1871. 
These volumes abound in errors and inaccuracies, 
easily accounted for by the great age of the 
writer ; his vanity and prejudices are also very 
conspicuous ; but the work has the^ merit of 
disclosing many of the springs of political move- 
ments, and includes a number of valuable letters 
and other papers. 

Studies in Osteology. 

VrtyoL Discourse on Natural Theology. 

A comparative anatomist, oF profound learning and 
marvellous sagacity, has presented to him what to 
common eyes would seem a piece, of half-decayed bone, 
found in a wild, in a forest, or in a cave. By accurately 
examining its shape, particularly the form of its extremity 
or extremities (if both ends happen to be entire), by 
close inspection of the texture of its surface, and. by 
admeasurement of its proportions, he can with certainty 
discover the general form of the animal to which it 
belonged, its size as well as its shape, / the economy of 


its viscera, and its general habits. Sometimes the in- 
vestigation in such cases proceeds upon chains of reason- 
ing where all the links are seen and understood ; where 
the connection of the parts found -with other parts and 
■with habitudes is perceived, and the reason understood 
— as that the animal had a trunk, because the neck was 
short compared with its height ; or that it ruminated, 
because its teeth were imperfect for complete mastica- 
tion. But frequently the inquiry is as certain in its 
results, although some links of the chain are concealed 
from our view, and the conclusion w’ears a more empir- 
ical aspect — as gathering that the animal ruminated, 
from observing the print of a cloven hoof ; or that he 
had horns, from his wanting certain teeth ; or that he 
wanted the collar-bone, from his having cloven hoofs. 

The discoveries already made in this branch of science 
are truly wonderful, and they proceed upon the strictest 
rules of induction. It is shewn that animals formerly 
existed on the globe, being unknown varieties of species 
still known ; but it also appears that species existed, and 
even genera^ wholly unknown for the last five thousand 
years. These peopled the earth, as it was, not before 
the general deluge, but before some convulsion long 
prior to that event had overwhelmed the countries then 
dry, and raised others from the bottom of the sea. In 
these curious inquiries, we are conversant, not merely 
with the world before the flood, hut with a world which, 
before the flood, was covered with water, and which, in 
far earlier ages, had' been the habitation of birds, and 
beasts, and reptiles. We are carried, as it w'ere, several 
worlds back, and we reach a period when all was water, 
and slime, and mud, and the waste, without either man 
or plants, gave resting-place to enormous beasts like 
lions and elephants, and river-horses, while the water 
was tenanted by lizards the size of a whale, sixty or 
seventy feet long, and by others with huge eyes having 
shields of solid bone to protect them, and glaring from 
a neck ten feet in length, and the air w'as darkened by 
flying reptiles covered with scales, opening the jaws of 
the crocodile, and expanding wings, armed at the tips 
with the claws of the leopard. No less strange, and yet 
no less proceeding from induction, are the discoveries 
made respecting the ’former state of the earth, the 
manner in which those animals, whether of known or 
unknown tribes, occupied it, and the period when, or at 
least the way in which, they ceased to exist. 

Peroration of the Speech at Conclusion of the Trial of 
Queen Caroline^ October 1820.* 

Let me call on you, even at the risk of repetition, 
never to dismiss for a moment from your minds the two 
great points upon which I rest my attack upon the 
evidence : first, that the accusers have not proved the 
facts by the good witnesses who were within their reach, 
whom they had no shadow of pretext for not calling ; 
and, secondly, that the witnesses whom they have 
ventured to call are, every one of them, irreparably 
damaged in their credit. How, I again ask, is a plot 
ever to be discovered, except by the means of these two 
principles? Nay,, there are instance.s in which plots 
have been discovered through the medium of the second 
principle, when the first had happened to fail. When 
venerable witnesses have been brought forward — when 
persons above all suspicion have lent themselves for a 
season to impure plans— when no escape for the guiltless 
seemed open, no chance of safety to remain— they have 
almost providentially escaped from the snare by the 
second of those two principles ; by the evidence breaking 
down where it was not expected to be sifted ; by a 
weak point being found where no provision, the attack 
being unforeseen, had been made to support it. \our 
Lordships recollect that great passage — I say great, for 

* Lord Brougham is said to have ■written this peroratmn 
fifteen times over, ia order to render it as perfect and efiective 
as possible. . . 
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iisiglit do the pajposes of mjnst jadgmenW^ Bat they, 

&oagh givii^ a dbar, coasisteat, imcoatradicted stoiy, 
were dmppointed, and thdr victini was rescued firoxn 
their gripe % the trifling circumstance of a contradiction 
about a tanmisk tree. Let not men call these contra- 
dictions or those falsehoods which false witnesses swear 
to fcom needless and heedless falsehood, not going to 
the main body of the case, but to the main body of the 
credit of the witnesses-^let not men rashly and Iflindly 
call these things acddents. They are just rather than 
merdM dispen^ons of that Promdence whidi wills 
not that the gtdl^ should triumph, and which feyour- 
ably protects the innocent 

Such, Lord^ is the case now before you I Such 
is the evidence in support of the mteure — evidence 
inadecjuate to prove a debt-r-impotent to deprive of a 
civil rjght— ridiadous to convict of the lowest offence- 
monstrous to ruin the honour, to blast the name of an 
English quecml What shall I say, ^en, if this is the 
proof by which an act of judicial legislation, a parlia- 
mentary Spence, an law, is sought to be I 

passed against this defence!^ woman? My Lor^ I 
pray you to pause. I do earnestly, beseech you to 
heed! You are standing upon the brink of a precipice ; 
then beware 1 It go fiitli your judgment, u sentence 

^all go against the queen. But it will be the ooty 

^ romMces long since foigottea At 
who gftve it. S»n die conntiy, my Lords, fitan the ™ l»/struck into Jus natural vein 

hoipcs of th^*catastK^)he---<5ave youts^es^om ffns Calam$ttes of Authors^ Quarrels of AutJwrs^ 
peril; rescue that ixmntiy of which you are the oma- Idteraiy and Political Character of* 

ments, but in which you can flourish no longer, when Z, l-8l6 ; Commet^ries on the Ldfe and 

severed from the people, than the blossom vhen cut off Kdgn of Charles 1828-31 ; EUot^ Hampden^and 
from the roots and the stem of the tree. Save that Pym^ 1832 ; &a Though labouring under partial 
^tiy, t]^t you nmy conrinue to adorn it; save the blindness, Mr DTsraeli in 1841 issued three 
Uovra,whiiJmm iwpardy j theA^ocar^ volumes entitled The Amenities of Literature, 

Sow^L^dfi^ consisting, like the Curiosities and Miscellanies^ 

(rf de^ed papers and diss^ations on literary 
wmeiiW th^ queen ahooW be deprived of XS tistoncal, subject^ ratten m a pleasant 

service. She ha% instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt Pjuosophic^ style, which presents the fruits 
weaytxs of flie people. She wants no prayers of'mine. “ antiquarian reseprh and study— not^ how- 
But I do here pour forth my humble suppKcations at always well digested or accurately stated 

the throne of mercy, that that mercy may be poured *^without their dryness and general want of con- 
.down upon the people in a largo: measure than the nection. Few authors have traversed so many 
merite of thdr ral^ may deserve^ and that your hearts fields of literature, and gleaned such a variety of 
may be turned to justice I curious and interesting particulars. After a long 

life spent in literary research and composition, Mr 
Law Reform, DTsraeli died at his s^t of Brandenham House, 

^ Bucksk in 1848, aged eightyrtwo. In the follow- 

irxmspecdiiaa®H«i»ofOjmmonjt,Fc^ ing year, a new edition — ^the fourteenth — of the 

The course is dear before us ; the race is devious to Curionties of Literature was published, accom- 
run. You have the poTO eff sending your down pamed with a memoir from the pen of his son, 
through all times, ifiukrated hf deeds of bi gbw Eight Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, who has since 

^d more useful import, than ever were done within published a collected edition of his fathers works 
these walls. You saw the greatest warrior of the age — m seven handsome portable volumes. The family 
conqueror of Italy— humbler ^ Germany— terror of the of DTsraeli settled in England in 1748. The father 
^ matchless victmies poor, of Isaac was an Italian descendant of one of the 
tri^phy^^ now m a elation Hebrew famiHeswhom the Inquisition forced to 

aWe W:**! Aaa ^ dovm to post^ty with ^ -Fr centi^, and who found a refuge in 

Code in my hand.’ You have vanquished mba in the Y^^^han republic. His ancestors, says Mr 

field; strive now to rival him in ^ sacred arts of benjamin Disraeh, had dropped their Gothic 
peace ! Outstrip him as alawmver, whom in arms you on their settlement in the Terra Firma, 

overcamel The lustre of the Regency will be edipsed gratefiil to the God of Jacob who had sus- 
W the mosre solid and endta^ splendour of the Reign, tained them through unprecedented trials, and 
T^ praise wMch Arise courtiers feigned for our Edwards guarded than through unheard-of perils, they 
the Justmi^ of ffirir day, wiB be the just assumed the name of Disraeli [more correctly 
^ ^ ^ monarch under DTsraeli, for so it was written down to the time 


ISAAC D’ISRAELL 

A taste for literary history and anecdote was 
diffused by Mr Isaac DTsraeli (1766-1848), 
author of the Curiosities of Literature^ and a 
long series of kindred works and compilations. 
Mter some abortive poetical efforts, Mr DTsraeli 
in 17^1 published the first volume of his Curiosities 
of Literature t a second was added in 1702, and 
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of its present political owner], a na:me never Iwme 
before or since hy any other ^ family,' In , order that 
their race • might be : for; evdr recognised/ .This 
seems a poetical genealogy, Benjamin DTsraeli, , 
the first English settler of the race, entered Into 
business in London, made a fortune while still in 
midie life, and retired to Enfield, where he died ^ 
in 1817, at the age of ninety. Isaac, Ms son, was 
wholly devoted to literature. His parents con- 
sidered him moon-struck, but after various efforts 
to make him a man of business, they acquiesced 
in his ' determination to ' become a man of letters. - : 
He wrote a poem against Wolcot, a satire Oh ike 
Muse of Satire^ and then entered on that course 
of antiquarian literary research which has made 
Ms name' known to the world. His fortune was 
sufficient for his wants, his literary reputation was 
considerable, and he possessed a happy equa- 
nimity of character. * His feelings,’ says Ms son, 

‘ though always amiable, were not painfully deep, 
and amid joy or sorrow, the phiiosopMc vein 
ever evident.’ His thoughts all centred in his 
library ! The Curiosities of Literature still main- 
tain their place. Some errors — chiefly in boasted 
discoveries and second-hand quotations— have 
been pointed out by Mr Bolton Comey, ia his 
aihusing and sarcastic volume of Illustrations 
(1838), but the labours of DTsraeli are not likely to 
be soon superseded. He was not the first in the 
field. ^ Among my earliest literary friends,'’ he 
says, Hwo distinguished themselves by their 
anecdoticai literature ; James Petit Andrews, by 
his Anecdotes Ancient and Modern^ and William 
Seward, by his Anecdotes of Distinguished Per- 
sons, These volumes were favourably received, 
and to such a degree, that a wit of that day, and 
who is still (1839) a wit as well as a poet, con- 
sidered that we were far gone in our “ anecdot- 
age.” ’ * : D’Israeli’s work, The Literary Character^ 
or the History of Men of Genius^rawnfrom their 
own Feelings and Confessions^ is his ablest pro- 
duction. It was a favourite with Byron — ^ often a 
consolation, and always a pleasure.’ 

REV. CALEB C. COLTON* 

All excellent collection of apophthegms and 
moral reflections was published in 1820, under 
, the title of Lacon^ or Many Thin^ in Few 
Words; addressed to those who Think, Six 
editions of the work were disposed of within a 
twelvemonth, and the author in 1822 added a 
second volume to the collection. The history of 
the author of Lacon conveys ^ a moral more 
striking than any of his maxims. The Rev. 
Caleb C. Colton was vicar of Kew and Peters- 
ham ; gambling and extravagance forced him to j 
leave England, and he resided some time ^ in 
America and in Paris. In the French capital 
he is said to have been so successful as a 
gamester that in two years he realised ;i^25,obo. 
He committed suicide at Fontainebleau in 1832* 
We subjoin a few of the reflections from Lacon* 

* Those works are now rarely met with, ^e Amcdo^ of 
Tames Petit Andrews (i 737-^797) j^blBhed 101780-90^ 
He wrote also a Continuation if Henry s Hi st ory of England^ 
and other historical and antiquarian works. — W illiam Seward 
( 1747-1799) published his Anecdotes of some DtsUngutshed 
Persons^ in two volumes, in 1794. He added ^ree more yohmes, 


and afterwan^ another work of die same kind, Biogns^Manaf 
two volumes, 1799. Mr Seward was the son of a wealthy brewer, 
•pirtner in the firm of Calvert & O?. Notices of him will be found 


True Gemm always united to Rmsotu 

Th^ great examples of. Bacon, of Milton, of Newton, 
of L4>cke, and of otfiers, happen to be directly against 
the popular inference, th^ a certain wildness of eccen- 
tricity and thoughtlessness of conduct are the necessary 
accompaniments of talent, and the sure indications of 
genius. Because some have united these extravagances 
with great demonstrations of talent, as a Rousseau, a 
Chatterton, a Savage, a Bums, or a Byron, others, find- 
ing it less difficult to be eccentric than to be brilliant, 
have therefore ‘adopted the one, in the hope that the 
world would gjve them credit for the other. But the 
greatest genius is never so great as when it is chastised 
and subdued by the highest reason ; it is from such a, 
combination, like that of Bucephalus reined in by 
Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have been 
produced. And be it remembered, that minds of the 
very ‘Mghest order, who ,ha-ve given an unrestrained 
course to their caprice, or to their passions, would have 
been so much higher, by subduing them ; and that, , so 
far from presuming that the world would give them 
credit for talent, on the score of their aberrations and 
their extravagances, all that they dared hope or expect 
has beep, that the world would pardon and overlook 
those extravagances, on account of the various and 
manifold proofs they were constantly exhibiting of 
superior acquirement and inspiration. We might also 
add, that the good effects of talent are universal, the 
evil of its blemishes confined. The light and heat of 
the sun benefit aU, and are by all enjoyed ; the spots 
on his surface are discoverable only to the few. But 
the lower order of aspirers to fame and talent have 
pursued a very different course ; instead of exhibiting 
talent in the hope that the world would forgive their 
I eccei^cities, they have exhibited only their eccen- 
tricities in the hope that the world would give them 
oredit for talent 

Error only to he Comhated by Argtment 

\ We should justly ridicule a general, who, just before 
an action, should suddenly disarm his men, and putting 
into the hands of all of them a Bible, should order them, 
thus equipped, to march gainst the enemy. Here we 
plainly see the folly of calling in the Bible to support 
the sword ; but is it not as great a folly to call in the 
sword to support the Bible ? Our Saviour di vided force 
from reason, and let no man presume to join what God 
hath put asunder. When we combat error with any 
other weapon than argument, we err more than those 
vffiom we attack. 

Mystery and Intrigue, 

There are minds so habituated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it 
from others, that they will never accept of a plain 
reason for a plain fact, if it be possible to devise 
causes for it that are obscure, far-fetched, and usually 
not worth the carriage. Like the miser of Berkshire, 
who would ruin a good horse to escape a turnpike, so 
these gentlemen ride their high-bred theories to death, 
in order to come at truth, through by-paths,’ lanes, and 
alleys ; while she herself is jogging quietly along, upon 
the high and beaten road of common-sense. The con- 
sequence is, that those who take this mode of amving 
at truth, are sometimes before her, and sometimes 
behind her, but Very seldom with her. Thus the 

S eat statesman who relates the conspiracy against 
oria, pauses to deliberate upon, and minutely to 
scrutinise into divers and sundry errors c5minitte<L 
and opportunities neglected, whereby hO would wish 
to account for the total failure of tMt spirited 

f rise. But the plain fact was, that the scheme had 
een so well planned and digested, that it was ricton- 
ous in every point of its operation? both on the sea 
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and on the shore, in the harbonr of Genoa no less with David Henry, the brother-in-law of Cave the 
;lian in the city, until that most unlucky ardent befell original proprietor of the GentUman’s Magazine 
the Count de; Fiesque, who the very life and soul Henry died in 1792, and the whole labours of the 
o! the conspiracy. In stepping from one galley to j , ^7® 

another, the plank on which he stood upset, and he IndncH-t;- -tTr-^c ^ on Mr Nichols, 

fell into the sea. His armour happened to be very • _ ^ i^sver relaxed. The most 

heavy — the night to be very dark' — the water to be numerous labours are his 

very deep — and the bottom to be very muddy. And Bw^ WilUaM 

it is another plain fact, that water, in all such cases, Bowyer, ijZzyTJie History and Antiquities of 
happens to make no distinction whatever between a Leicester, 1795-1811 ; Literary Anecdotes of the 
conqueror and a cat. Eighteenth Ce?itury, eight volumes, 1812-14 * and 

^ of the Literature of the 

Magnanimity in Humble Life. supplementary to the three 

In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid octavo. Additions have from time to 

poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has made to these works by Mr Nichols's 

oiten been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity so that the form nine 

and self-denial, as much beyond the belief as the prac- volumes, and the Illustrations eight volumes 
tice of the great ; a heroism borrowing no support the seventeenth— completing the series— havin^^ 
either from the gaze of the many or the admiration of been issued in 1850. Mr Nichols edited' th% 
the few, yet flourishing amidst ruins, and on the con- correspondence of Atterbury and Steele Fuller's 
fines of the grave; a spectacle as sir endoiis in the Worthies Swift's wnrkcT ^ C ^ ! 

moral world as the falls of the Missouri in the natural • accounts of thA 
and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to display k of rhfZi ^ 

grandeur only where there are no eyes to appreciate ^ ^ ^ fames I, each in three 

Its magnificence. volumes quarto. 

Avarice , "^^^^^'^ (1741-1820) was eminent for 

. . , ' his writings and services in the promotion of 

Avarice begets more vices than Priam did children, ^gnculture. He was one of the first who suc- 
ancl, like Priam, survives them all. It starve-*; itc ceeded in elevatinp- this OTont ninitmnol 


JOHN NICHOLS— ARTHUR YOUNG. 

One of the most industrious of literary collectors 
editors was John Nichols (174S-1826), who 
for nearty half a century conducted the Gentle- 
mans Magazine. Mr Nichols was early nut 
apprentice, to William Bowyer, an eiinent 


SIR JOHN CARR. 

A series of light descriptive and 
tours, by Sir John Carr (1772-1832), 
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siderable noise in their day. The first and best 
was The Sirmtger in France^ 1803* This was fol- 
lowed by Travels Round the 1804-5 > 

Stranger in Ireland^ 1806; Tottr through Hol- 
land^ 1 807 ; Caledonian Sketches^ 1 809 ; Travels in 
Spain, 1 81 1. Sir John was also author of some 
indifferent poems and dramas. This indefatigable 
tourist had been an attorney in Dorsetshire, but 
the success of his first work on France induced 
him to continue a series of similar publications. 
In Ireland he was knighted by the Lord-lieutenant 
(the Duke of Bedford), and his Irish tour was 
ridiculed in a witty jeu d'esprit, My Pocket-book, 
written by Mr E. Dubois of the Temple. Sir 
John prosecuted the publishers of this satire, but 
%vas non-suited. His Caledonian Sketches were 
happily ridiculed by Sir Walter Scott in the 
Quarterly Review ; and Byron — who had met the 
knight-errant at Cadiz, and implored ‘not to be 
put down ir. black and white ^ — introduced him 
into some suppressed stanzas of Childc Harold, 
in which he is styled ‘ Green Erin^s knight and 
Europe’s wandering star.' 

REV. JAMES EERESFORD. 

A humorous work, in the form of dialogues, 
entitled The Miseries of Human Life, 1806-7, had 
great success and found numerous imitators. It 
went through nine editions in a twelvemonth — 
partly, perhaps, because it formed the subject of 
a very amusing critique in the Edinburgh Review, 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. "‘It is the 
English only,' as Scott remarks, ‘ who submit to 
the same tyranny, from all the incidental annoy- 
ances and petty vexations of the day, as from the 
serious calamities of life;' and it is these petty 
miseries which in this work form the subject of 
dialogues between the imaginary interlocutors, 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive. The jokes 
are occasionally heavy, and the classical quota- 
tions forced, but the object of the author was 
attained — the book sold, and its readers laughed. 
We subjoin two short ‘groans.’ 

After having left a company in which you have been 
galled by the raillery of some wag by profession, think- 
ing at your leisure of a repartee, which, if cliscliarged at 
the proper moment, would have blown him to atoms. 

Rashly confessing that you have a slight cold in the 
hearing of certain elderly ladies ‘of the faculty/ who 
instantly form themselves into a consultation upon your 
case, and assail you with a volley of nostrums, all of 
which, if you would have a moment’s peace, you must 
solemnly promise to take off before night — though well 
satisfied that they would retaliate by ‘taking you off’ 
before morning. 

The author of this jeu d’esprit w’as a clergyman, 
the Rev. James Beresford, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford (1764-1840). Mr Beresford was 
author of several translations and essays. 

BRYDGES— -DOUCE— -FOSBROOKE— -ETC. 

In the style of popular literary illustration, with 
imagination and poetical susceptibility, may be 
mentioned Sir Egerton Brydges (1762-1837), 
who published the Censura Liieraria, 1805-9, in 
ten volumes ; the British Bibliographer, in three 
volumes ; an enlarged edition ojf Collins’s British 
Peerage; Letters on the GcJiiits of Lord Byron, 
&c. "As principal editor of the Retrospective 




Sir Egerton Brydges drew public atten- 
tion to the beauties of many old writers, and 
extended the feeling of admiration which Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and others had awakened. In 1835 
this veteran author edited an edition of Milton’s 
poetical works in six volumes. A tone of querulous 
egotism and complaint pervades most of the 
works of this author, but his taste and exertions 
in English literature entitle him to high respect. 
Sir Egerton's original works are numerous — 
Sonnets and Poems, 1785-95 ; Imaginary Biog- 
raphy, Autobiography, 1834; with several 

novels, letters, &c. Wordsworth praised highly 
the following sonnet by Brydges : 

Echo and SUence. 

In eddying course when leaves began to fiy, 

And Autumn in her lap the stores to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the muse to woo 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frowned on 
high. 

Two sleeping n3miphs with wonder mute I spy ; 

And lo ! she ’s gone — in robe of dark -green hue 
'Twas Echo from her sister Silence fle'vv : 

For quick the hunters’ horn resounded to the sky. 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister. Hark! For onward still 
With far-heard step she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill ; 

Ah ! mark the merry maid, in mockful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill I 

The Illustrations of Shakspeare, published in 
1807, by Mr Francis Douce (1762-1834), and 
the British Monachmn, 1802, and Encyclopaedia 
of Anfiguities, the Rev. T. D. Fos- 

BROOKE (1770-1842), are works of great research 
and value as repositories of curious information. 
Works of this kind illustrate the pages of our 
poets and historians, besides conveying pictures 
of national manners. 

A record of English customs is preserved in 
Brand's Popular A dtigui tics, ’published, 'with ad- 
ditions, by Sir Henry Ellis, in two volumes 
quarto, in 1808 ; and in 1842 in two cheap port- 
able volumes. The work relates to the customs 
at country wakes, sheep-shearings, and other rural 
practices, and is an admirable delineation of olden 
life and manners. Mr Brand (1743-1806) was a 
noted collector and antiquary, 

Robert Mudie (1777-1842), an indefatigable 
writer, self-educated, was a native of Forfarshire, 
and for some time connected with the London 
press. He wrote and compiled altogether about 
ninety volumes, including Babylon the Great, a 
Picture of Men and Things in London; Modem 
Athens, a sketch of Edinburgh society ; The 
British Haturalist ; The Feathered Tribes of 
Ci'eat Britain; A Popular Guide to the Obser- 
vation of Nature; two series of four volumes 
each, entitled The Heavens, the Earth, the Sea, 
and the Air, and Spring, Summer, Autumn, ami 
Winter; and next, Man, Physical, Moral, Social, 
and Intellectual; The World Described, tac. He 
furnished the letterpress to Gilbert’s Modern 
Atlas, the natural history to the British Cyclo- 
pardia, and numerous other contributions to peri- 
odical w’orks. .Mudie was a nervous and able 
writer, deficient in taste in works of light litera- 
ture and satire, but an acute and philosophical 
obsei^-er of naturei and peculiarly , happy in his 
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geographical dissertations and works on natural 
history. His imagination could lighten up the 
driest details; hut it was often too excursive 
and unbridled. His works were also hastily pro- 
duced, ^ to provide for the day that was passing 
over him;' but, considering these disadvantages, 
his intellectual energy and acquirements were 
wonderfui i 


TRAVELLERS. 

MACARTNEY— STAUNTON— BRUCEt-MUNGO 
PARK. 

The growing importance of our trade with China 
suggested a mission to the imperial court, in order 
to obtain some extension of the limits within which 
the traffic was confined. In 1792 an embassy was 
formed on a liberal scale, Lord Macartney (1737- 
1806) being placed at its head, and Sir George 
L. Staunton (1737-1801) being secretary of lega- 
tion or envoy -extraordinary. These two able 
diplomatists and travellers had served together 
in India, Macartney as governor of Madras, and 
Staunton as his secretary. The latter negotiated 
the peace with Tippoo Sahib in 1784, for which he 
was elevated to the baronetcy, and received from 
the East India Company a pension of ^500 a 
year. The mission to China did not result in 
securing the commercial advantages anticipated, 
but the yournar ‘published by Lord Macartney, 
and the Authentic Account of the Embassy by Sir 
George Staunton, added greatly to our knowledge 
of the empire and people of China. Sir George's 
work was in two volumes quarto, and formed one 
of the most interesting and novel books of travels 
in the language. It was read with great avidity, 
‘and translated into French and German. 

One of the most romantic and persevering of 
our travellers was James Bruce of Kinnaird, a 
Scottish gentleman of ancient family and property, 
who devoted several years to a journey into Abys- 
sinia to discover the sources of the river Nile. 
The fountains of celebrated rivers have led to 
some of our most interesting exploratory e:qpedi- 
tions. Superstition has hallowed the sources of 
the Nile and the Ganges, and the mysterious 
Niger long wooed our adventurous travellers into 
the sultry plains of Africa. The inhabitants of 
mountainous countries still look with veneration 
on their principal streams, and as they roll on 
before them, connect them in imagination with the 
ancient glories or traditional legends of their native 
land. Bruce partook largely of this feeling, and 
was a man of an ardent enthusiastic temperament. 
He wa^ bom at Kiimaird House, in the county of 
Stirling, on the 14th of December 1730, and was 
intended for the profession. He was averse, 
however, to the study of the kw, and entered into 
business^ 3 s a wine-merchant in London. Being 
led to visit Spain and Portugal, he was struck 
with the architectural ruins and chivalrous tales 
of the Moorish dominion, and applied hims^ 
diligently to the study of Eastern antiquities and 
languages. On his return to England he became 
known to the government, and it was proposed 
that he should make a journey to Barbary, which 
had been partially e^^lored by Dr Shaw. At the 
same time, the consulship of Algiers became 
vacant, and Bruce was appointed to the office. 
He left England, and arrived at Algiers in 1762. 


Above .six . years were spent' by our . traveller' ' at ■ 
Algiers ahd Jn various ' travels — during which he 
surveyed and sketched the ruins of Palmyra and 
Baalbec— and it was not till June 1768 that he 
reached Alexandria. Thence he proceeded to 
Cairo, and embarked on the Nile. He arrived 
at Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, and after 
some stay there, he set out for the sources of 
Bahr-el-Azrek, under an impression that this was 
the principal branch of the Nile. The spot was 
at length pointed out by his guide — a hillock of 
green sod In the middle of a watery plain. Tfie 
guide counselled him to pull oft his shoes, as the 
people were all pagans, and prayed to the river as 
if it were Gpd. 

First View of the Supposed Source of the Nile, 

'Half-undressed as I was,’ continues Bruce, *by ther 
loss of. my sash, and throwing off my shoes, I ran down 
the hill towards the hillock of green sod, which was 
about two hundred yards distant ; the whole side of the 
hill was thick grown with flowers, the large bulbous 
roots of which appearing above the surface of the 
ground, and their skins coming off on my treading upon 
them, occasioned me two very severe falls before I 
reached the brink of the marsh. I after tbk came to the 
altar of green tur^ which was apparently the work of 
art, and 1 stood in, rapture above the principal fountain, 
which rises in the middle of it. It is easier to guess 
than to describe the situation of my mind at that 
moment — standing in that spot which had baffled the 
genius, industry, and inquiry of both ancients and 
modems for the course of near three thousand years. 
Kings had attempted this discovery at the head of 
armies, and each expedition was distinguished from the 
last only by the difference of numbers which had 
perished, and agreed alone in the disappointment which 
hM uniformly, and without exception, followed thenj 
all. Fame, n^es, and honour had been held out fof a 
senes of ages to every individual of those-myriads these 
princes commanded, without having produced one rngn 
capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, or 
wiping off this stain upon the enterprise and abilities of 
mmikind, or adding this desideratum for the encourage- 
ment of geography. Though a mere private Briton, I 
triumphed here, in my own mind, over kings and their 
armies I and every comparison was leading nearer and 
nearer to presumption, when the place itself where 
I stood, the object of my vainglory, suggested what 
depress^ my short-lived triumph, I was but a few 
minutes arrived at the sources of the Nile, through 
numberless dangers and sufferings, the least of which 
would have overwhelmed me, but for the continu^ 


through which I had already passed awaited me on my 
return ; I found a despondency gaining ground fast, and 
blasting the crown of kurels which I had too rashly 
woven for mysdf* 

After several adventures in Abyssinia, in the 
course of which he received high personal distinc- 
tions from the king, Bruce obtained leave to 
depart ^ He returned through the great deserts 
of Nubia into Egypt, encountering the severest 
hardships and dangers from the sand-floods and 
simoom of the desert, and his own physical suffer- 
ings and exhaustion. 

It was not until seventeen years after his return 
that Bruce published his Travels. Parts had been 
made public, and were much ridiculed. Even 
Johnson doubted whether he had ever beep in 
Abyssinia I The work appeared in 1790, in five 
ktge quarto volumes, with another volume of 
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■plates. The strangeness of the anthor^s adven- 
tures at the court at Gondar, the somewhat 
inflated style of the narrative, and the undisguised 
vanity of the traveller, led to a disbelief of his 
statements, and numerous lampoons and satires, 
both in prose and verse, were directed against 
him. The really honourable and superior points 
of Bruce’s character — such as his energy and 
daring, his various knowledge and acquirements, 
and his disinterested zeal in undertaking such a 
journey at his own expense — ^were overlooked in 
this petty war of the wits. Bruce felt their attacks 
keenly I but he was a proud-spirited man, and did 
not deign to reply to pasquinades impeaching his 
Veracity, He survived his publication only four 
years. The foot which had trod without failing 
the deserts of Nubia, slipped one evening on his 
own staircase, while handing a lady to her carriage, 
and he died in consequence of the injury then 
received, April i6, 1794. A second edition of the 
Travels, edited by Dr Alexander Murray— an 
excellent Oriental.scholar— was published in 1805, 
and a third in 1813. The style of Bruce is prolix 
. and inelegant, though occasionally energetic. He 
seized upon the most prominent points, and col- 
oured them highly. The general accuracy of his 
work has been confirmed from different quarters. 
Me Heney Salt (died in 1827), the next Euro- 
pean traveller in Abyssinia, twice penetrated into 
the interior of the country — in 1805 and 1810 — ^but 
without reaching so far as Bruce. This gentle- 


man confirms the historical parts of Bruce’s nar- 
rative; and Me Nathaniel Peaece (17^1820), 


the 2ist of June following he arrived at Jillifiree, 
on the banks of the Gambia. He pursued his 
journey towards the kingdom of Bambarra, 
saw the great object of his mission, the river 
Niger, flowing towards the east. The sufferings of 
Park during his journey, the various incidents he 
encountered, his captivity among the Mbors, and 
his description of the inhabitants, their manners, 
trade, and customs, constitute a narrative of the 
deepest interest The traveller returned to Eng- 
land towards the latter end of the year 1797, when 
; all hope of him had been abandoned, and in 1799 
: he published his Travels. The style is simple and 
manly, and replete with a fine moral feeling. One 
of his adventures — ^which had the honour of l^ing 
turned into verse by the Duchess of Devonshire — 
is thus related. The traveller had reached the 
town of Sego, the capital of Bambarra, and wished 
to cross the river towards the residence of the 
king. 


rative; and Me Nathaniel Peaece (1780-1820), 
who resided many years in Abyssinia, and was 
engaged by Salt — ;verifies one of Bruce’s most 
extraordinary statements — the practice of the 
Abyssinians of eating raw meat cut out of a 
living cow ! This was long ridiculed and dis- 
believed, though in reality it is not much more 
barbarous than the custom which long prevailed 
among the poor Highlanders in Scotland of bleed- 
ing their cattle in winter for food.. Pearce witnessed 
the operation : a cow was thrown down, and two 
pieces of flesh, weighing about a pound, cut from 
the buttock, after which the wounds were sewed 
up, and plastered over with cow-dung. Dr Clarke 
and other travellers have borne testimony t6 the 
correctness of .Bruce’s drawings and maps. The 
only disingenuousness charged against our trav- 
eller is his alleged concealment of the fact, that 
the Nile, whose sources have been in all ages an 
object of curiosity, was the Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
White River, flowing from the west, and not the 
Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River, which descends 
from Abyssiisiia, and which he explored. It seems 
sdso dear that Paez, the Portuguese traveller, had 
long previously visited the source of the Bahr-el- 
Azrek. 

Next in interest and novelty to the travels of 
Bruce are those of - Mungo Paek in Central 
Africa, Mr Park was born at Fowlshiels, near 
Selkirk, on the loth of September 1771. He 
studied medicine, and performed a voyage to 
Bencoolen in the capacity of assistant-surgeon to 
an East Indiaman. The African Association, 
founded in 1778' for the purpose of promoting dis- 
covery in the interior of Africa, had sent out 
several travellers — ^John Ledyard, Lucas, and 
Major Houghton — ^all of whom had died. Park, 
however, undeterred by these examples, embraced 
the society’s offer, and set sail in May 1795. On 


The Compassionate Ajncaft Matron^ 


I waited more than two hours without haring' an 
opportunity of crossing the river, during which time the 
people who had cross^ carried information to Mansong, 
the king, that a white man was waiting for a passage, 
and was coming to see him. He immediately sent over 
one of his chief men, who informed me that the k i n g 
could not possibly see me until he knew what had 
brought me into his county ; and that I must not pre- 
sume to cross the river without the king^s permission. 
He therefore advised me to lodge at a distant village, to 
which he pointed, for the night, and said that in the 
morning he would give me fmther instructions how to 
conduct myself. This was veiy discouraging. However, 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the village, where 
I found, to my great mortification, that no p^son would 
admit me into his house. I was regarded with astonish- 
ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade of a tree ; and the night threatened 
to be very uncomfortable — for the wind rose, and there 
was great appearance of a heavy rain — and the wild 
beasts are so very numerous in the neighbourhood, that 
I should have been under the necessity of climbing up 
the tree and resting amongst the branches. About- sun- 
set, however, as I was preparing to pass the n%ht in 
this manner, and had turned my horse loose that he 
might graze at liberty, a woman, returning firom the 
labours of the field, stopped to observe me, and percdv- 
ing that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my 
situation, which I briefly expired to her ; whereupon, 
with looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle, 
and bridle, and told me to follow her. Haring con- 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, , spread a 
mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there for 
the night. Finding -that I was very hungry, she said 
she would procure me something to eat. She accord- 
ingly went out, and returned in a short time with a very 
fine fish, which, having caused to be half-broiled upon 
some' embe^35, she gave me for supper. The ritdfe of 
' hospitality being thus performed towards a stranget- in 
distress, my worthy b^efactress — pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there- without apprehension 
— ^called to the femfle part of her family, who had stood 
gazing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to 
resume their task of spinning cotton, in which th^ con- 
tinued to employ themselves 'great part of the night. 
They lighten^ flieir labour by songs, one of which wp 
compo^ extempore, for I was myself the subje^ of 
It was sung by one of the young women, the rest joimng 
in a .sort of diorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, 
and the words, literally translated, were these : *The 
winds roared, and the rains fell. The poor white man, 
faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has 
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prosecute his voyage down the river, and entered 
ft on the 17th of November 1805, with the fixed 
resolution to discover the termination of the Niger, 
or to perish in the attempt. The party had sailed 
several days, when, on passing a rocky part of the 
river named Bussa, the natives attacked them, 
and Park and one of his companions (Lieutenant 
Martyn) were drowned while attempting to escape 
by swimming. The letters and journals of the 
traveller had been sent by him to Gambia pre- 
vious to his embarking on the fatal voyage ; and a 
narrative of the journey, compiled from them, was 
published in 1815. 

! To explore the interior of Africa continued still 
to be an object of adventurous ambition. Park 
had conjectured that the Niger and Congo were 
one river; and in 1816 a double expedition was 
planned, one part of which was destined to ascend 
the Congo, and the other to descend the Niger, 
hopes being entertained that a meeting would take 
place at some point of the mighty stream. The 
command of this expedition was given to Captain 
Tuckey, an experienced naval officer; and he was 
accompanied by Mr Smith, a botanist, Mr Cranch, 
a zoologist, and by Mr Galway, an intelligent 
friend. The expedition was unfortunate — all died 
but Captain Tuckey, and he was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise from fever and exhaustion. 
In the narrative of this expeditidn, there is an 
interesting account of the country of Congo, which 
at a later date has been more fully explored by 
Henry M. Stanley ; while travelling and commercial 
stations have been founded on the Congo River. 
The military part of this expedition, under Major 
Peddie, was^ equally unfortunate. He did not 
ascend the Gambia, but pursued the route by the 


no mother to bnng mm — no wiie to gnnd ins com. 

Chorus , — Let us pity the white man — ^no mother has he,^ 
&c. Trifling as this recital may appear to the reader, to 
a person in my situation the circumstance was affecting 
in the highest degree. I was oppressed by such unex- 
pected kindness, and sleep ffed from my eyes. In the 
morning I presented my compassionate landlady with 
two of the four brass buttons which remained on my 
waistcoat — ^the only recompense I could make her. 

^ His fortitude under suffering, and the natural 
piety of his mind, are beautifully illustrated by an 
incident related after he had been robbed and 
stripped of most of his clothes at a village near 
Kooma : 


The Travellef^s Pious Fortitude, 

After the robbers were gone, I sat for some time 
looking around me with amazement and terror. Which- 
ever way I turned, nothing appeared but danger and 
difficulty. I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilder- 
ness, in the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, 
surrounded by savage animals, and men still more 
savage. I was five hundred miles from the nearest 
European settlement. All these circumstances crowded 
at once on my recollection, and I confess that my spirits 
began to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and 
that I had no alternative but to lie down and perish. 
The influence of religion, however, aided and supported 
me. I reflected that no human prudence or foresight 
could possibly have averted my present sufferings. I 
was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still 
under the protecting eye of that Trovidence who has 
condescended to call himself the stranger’s friend. At 
this moment, painful “ ’ 


a strange land, yet I was still 
: of_ that Providence who has 

this moment, painful as ' my reflections” were, the extra- 
ordinary beauty of a small moss in fructification irresist- 
ibly caught my eye. I mention this to shew from what 
trifling circumstances the mind will sometimes derive 
consolation ; for though the whole plant was not larger 
than the top of one of my fingers, I could not contem- 
plate the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and iNunez; ana U’aptain Campbell, on whom the 

situation and sufferings of creatures formed after his ^®2zan, with the 

own image? Surely not. Reflections like those would P®“strating southward as far as Sudan, 

not allow me to despair. I started up, and, disregarding i- soon e.xtinguished all hopes from 

both hunger and fatigue, travelled forwards, assured t ^ expedition ; Mr Ritchie sunk beneath it, and 
that relief was at hand ; and I was not disappointed, lieutenant Lyon was so reduced as to be able to 
In a short time I came to a small village, at the entrance extend his journey only to the southern frontiers 
of which I overtook the two shepherds who had come of Fezzan. 
with me from Kooma. They were much surprised to 

see me; for they said they never doubted that ... . 

Foulahs, when they had robbed, had murtlered me. DENHAM AND CLAPPERTON. 

over several In 1823 another important African expedition 
rocky n^es, wd at sunset drived at hibidooloo, tlie was planned by a different route under the care 
frontrertovm of the kingdom ofMandiag. of MAJOR DENHAM, CAPT^m SAPPra^ 

Quom flowmg to the east, and thus set at rest February 1823 arrived at Kuka the canital of 
the doubg as to ffs direction in the interior of Bornu. An immense lake the Tchad ^ 

Africa He was noLsatisfied, however, but longed to form the receptTcllo^^^^^ - 

tenffinatlon^ <iiscovery by tracing it to its the country was highly populous. 

termination. For some years he was constrained t 

to remain at home, and be followed his profession icu n ^ 
of a surgeon m the town of Peebles. He embraced trated 
a second offer from the African Association, 
arrived at Goree on the cSth of March i 
Before he saw the Niger once more 'rolling iL:> 
imrnense stream along the plain/ misfortunes had I .. 2. 

thicken^ed around him. His expedition consisted wonderful, but 
originally of foitj^-four men ; now, only seven air 
remamedL He built a boat at Sansandins' to bv 


was seen 
rivers of Bornu, and 
. o — j j.— jp. — The travellers 

were hospitably entertained at Kuka. Oudney 
fell a victim to the climate ; but Clapperton pene- 
, trated as far as Sokoto, the residence of the 
and Sulto Bello, and the capital of the Fellatah 
005- empire. The sultan received him with much 
r Its state, and admired all the presents that were 
^ wrought to him. ‘Everything/ he said, ‘is 
-ru ' greatest curiosity of 

^ of mind is illustrated 
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« March 19. — was sent for,’ says Glapperton, * by tbe 
sultan, and desired to bring with me the looking-glass 
of the sun,” the name they gave to my sextant I first 
exhibited a planisphere of the heavenly bodies. The 
sultan knew all the signs of the zodiac, some of the 
constellations, and many of the stars, by their Arabic 
names. The looking-glass of the sun was then brought 
forward, and occasioned much surprise. 'I had to explain 
all its appendages. The inverting telescope was an 
object of immense astonishment ; and I had to stand 
at some little distance, to let the sultan look at me 
through it, for his people were all afraid of placing 
themselves within its magical influence. , I had next 
to shew him how to take an observation of the sun. 
The case of the artificial horizon, of which I had lost the 
key, was sometimes very difficult to open, as happened 
on this occasion ; I asked one of the people near me for 
a knife to press up the lid. He handed me one quite 
too small, and I quite inadvertently asked for a dagger 
for the same purpose. The sultan was immediately 
thrown into a fright; he seized his sword, and half 
drawing it from the scabbard, placed it before him, 
trembling all the time like an aspen-leaf. I did not 
deem it prudent to take the least notice of his alarm, 
although it was I who had in reality most cause of fear ; 
and on receiving the dagger, I calmly opened the case, 
and returned the weapon to its owner with apparent 
unconcern- When the artificial horizon was arranged, 
the sultan and all his attendants had a peep at the sun, 
and my breach of etiquette seemed entirely forgotten.’ 

Sokoto formed the utmost limit of the expe- 
dition. The result was published in 1826, under 
the title of Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 
in Northern and Central Africa^ in the years 
1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham^ Captain 
Clapperton^ and the late Dr Oudney. Glapperton 
resumed his travels in 1825, and completed a 
journey across the continent of Africa from 
Tripoli to Benin, accompanied by Captain Pearce, . 
a naval surgeon, a draughtsman, and Richard 
Lander, a young man who volunteered to accom- 
pany him as a confidential servant. They landed 
at Badagry, in the Bight of Benin ; but death soon 
cut off all but Glapperton and Lander. They 
pursued their course, and visited Bussa, the scene 
of Mungo Park’s death. They proceeded to 
Sokoto, after an interesting journey, with the 
view of soliciting permission from the sultan to 
visit Timbuktu and Bornu. In this Glapperton 
was unsuccessful ; and being seized with dysentery, 
he died in the arms of his faithful servant on the 
13th of April 1827. Lander was allowed to return ; 
and in 1830 he published an account of Captain 
Clapperton’s last expedition. The unfortunate 
traveller was at the time of his death in his thirty- 
ninth year. 

Glapperton made valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the interior of Africa. * The limit 
of Lieutenant Lyon’s journey southward across the 
desert was in latitude 24 degrees, while Major 
Denham, in his expedition to Mandara, reached 
latitude 9 degrees 1 5 minutes ; thus adding 14I 
degrees, or 900 miles, to the extent explored by 
Europeans. Hornemann, it is true, had previously 
crossed the desert, and had proceeded as far south- 
ward as Nyffe, in latitude io| degrees ; but no 
account was ever received of his journey. ^ Park 
in his first expedition reached Silla, in longitude i 
degree 34 minutes west, a distance of 1 100 miles 
from the mouth of the Gambia. Denham and 
Glapperton, on the other hand, from the east side 
ojf L^e Tchad in longitude 17 degrees, to Sokoto 


in longitude degrees, explored a distance of 
700 miles from east to w^est in the heart of Africa ; 
a line of only 400 miles remaining unknown be- 
tween Silla and Sokoto. But the second journey 
of Captain Glapperton added tenfold value to these 
discoveries. He had the good-fortune to detect 
the shortest and most easy road to the populous 
countries of the interior; and he could boast of 
being the jfirst who had completed an itinerary 
across the continent of Africa from Tripoli to 
Benin,* ^ 

RICHARD LANDER. 

The honour of discovering and finally deter- 
mining the course of the Niger was left to 
Richard Lander. Under the auspices of govern^ 
ment, Lander and his brother left England in 
January 1830, and arrived at Badagry on the 19th 
of March, From Bussa they sailed down the 
Niger, and ultimately entered the Atlantic by the 
river Nun, one of the branches from the Niger. 
They returned from their triumphant expedition 
in June 1831, and published an account of their 
travels in three small volumes, for which Mr 
Murray, the eminent bookseller, is said to have 
given a thousand guineas. Richard Lander was 
induced to embark in another expedition to Africa 
~a commercial speculation fitted out by some 
Liverpool merchants, which proved an utter failure. 
'a party of natives attacked the adventurers on the 
river Niger, and Lander was wounded by a musket- 
ball. He arrived at Fernando Po, but died from 
the efifects of his wound on the i6th of February 
1834, aged thirty-one. A narrative of this un- 
fortunate expedition was published in 1837 in two 
volumes, by Mr Macgregor Laird and Mr Oldfield, 
surviving officers of the expedition. 

BOWDICH— CAMPBELL— BURCHELL. 

Of Western Africa, interesting accounts are 
given in the Mission to Ashantee^ i 3 i 9 > 
Bowdich ; and of Southern Africa, in the Travels 
of Mr Campbell, a missionary, 1822 ; and in 
Travels in Southern Africa^f 1822, by Mr Burch- 
ell. Campbell was the first to penetrate beyond 
Lattaku, the capital of the Bechuana tribe of the 
Matchapins. He made two missions to Africa, 
one in 1813, and a second in 1820, both being 
undertaken under the auspices of the Missionary 
Society. He founded a Christian establishment 
at Lattaku, but the natives evinced little disposition 
to embrace the pure faith, so different from their 
sensual and superstitious rites. Until Mr Bowdich’s 
mission to Ashantee, that powerful kingdom and 
its capital, Coomassie (a city of 100,000 souls), 
although not nine days journey from the English 
settlements on the coast, were known only by 
name, and very few persons in England had ever 
formed the faintest idea of the barbaric pomp 
and magnificence, or of the state, strength, and 
political condition of the Ashantee nation. 

J. L. BURCKHARDT— J. B. BELZONL 

Among the numerous victims of African dis- 
covery are two eminent travellers — Burckhardt and 
Belzoni. JOHN Ludwig Burckhardt (1784-1817) 
was a native of Switzerland, who visited England, 

♦ History tj Maritime and Inland d)iscozfefy, 
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and was en?aeed by the African Association. He whole. It appeared to me like entering a dly of giants, 
CToceeded to Aleppo in 1809, and resided two years who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, living the 
Fn thTcity, personating the character of a Mussul- 

man doctor of laws, “d ^cqumng a perfect ^ S"nce ^e olX mos^ ^en^M of 

WgeofthelanguageandcustomsctftheEas^^^ Egyptian grandeur. The extensive propyliSm, Vth 

visited PalmyrEj Damascus, and Lebanon, stopp obelisks, and colossal statues in the front; 

some time at Cairo, and made a migrimage to thick groups of enormous columns ; the variety 
Mecca, crossing the Nubian desert by me route apartments, and the sanctuary it contains ; the 
taken by Bruce. He returned to Cairo, and was tieautiful ornaments which adorn every part of the 
preparing to depart thence in a caravan for walls and columns, described by Mr Hamilton — cause 
Fezzan, in the north of Africa, when he was cut in the astonished traveller an oblivion of all that he- 
ofF by a fever. His journals, letters, and memor- has seen before. If his attention be attracted to the 
anda were all preserved, and are very valuable, north side of Thebes by the towering remains that 
He was an accurate observer of men and manners, project a great height above the wood of palm-trees, he 
and his works throw much light on the geography will gradually enter that forest-like ^semblage of ruins 
and moral condition of the countries he visited, of temples, columns, obelisks, colossi, spWs, portals, 

They were published at intervals from 1819 to an endless number of other astonishing objects, 

xncy wcic puuiianuvx ^ ^ that will convince him at once of the impossibility of a 

1830.— John Baptist Belzoni was a native of description: On the west side of the Nile, stiU the 
Padua, in Italy, who came to Englana m I003. himself among wonders. The temples 

He was a man of immense stature and muscular Goumou, Memnonium, and Medinet Aboo, attest the 
strength, capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, extent of the great city on this side. The unrivalled 
From 1815 to 1819 he was engaged in exploring colossal figures in the plains of Thebes, the number of 
the antiquities of Egypt. Works on this subject tombs excavated in the rocks, those in the great valley 
bad previously appeared — The Egypiiaca of of the kings, with their paintings, sculptures, mummies, 
Hamilton, 1809 ; Mr Legh^s Narrative of a sarcophagi, figures, &c., are all objects worthy of the 
Jourmy in Egypt, 1816 ; Captain Light’s Travels, admiration of the traveller, who will not fail to wonder 
I8i8; and Memoirs relating to European and how a nation which was once so mat as to erect these 
Asiatic Turkey, &c., by Mr R. Walpole, 1817. Mr stupendous edifices, could so far faH into oblivion that 
Legh’s account of the antiquities of Nubia-the f ^ unknown 

region situated on the upper part of the Nile — had ° 

attracted much attention. While the temples of ^ ™ , 

Egypt are edifices raised above ground, those of O/euing-a Tomh at Thti>es. 

Nubia are excavated rocks, and some almost of On the i6th of October 1817, I set a number of 
mountain magnitude have been hewn into temples fellahs, or labouring Arabs, to work, and caused the 
and chiseled into sculpture. Mr Legh was the earth to be opened at the foot of a steep bill, and under 
first adventurer in this career. Belzoni acted as tb® bed of a torrent, which, when it rains, pours a 
assistant to Mr Salt, the British consul at Egypt, qusmtity of water oyer the spot in which they 

in exploring the E^tian Pyramids and ancient 

. iigyptiaiis woulo. make tue ciitrance mto sucli 011 immcDse 

toinbs. Some of these remains of art were excavation just under a torrent of water; 

emmently rich and splendid,^ and one which he j strong reasons to suppose that there was a 
discovered near Thebes, containing a sarcophagus tomb in that place, from indications I had previously 
of the finest oriental alabaster, minutely sculptured observed in my search of other sepulchres. The Arabs, 
with hundreds of^ figures, he brought with him who were accustomed to dig, were all. of opinion that 
to Britain, and it is now in the British Museum, nothing was to be found there ; but I persisted in 
In 1820 he published Narrative of Operations carrying on the work; and on the evening of the 
and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, following day we perceived the part of the rock that 
Temples, &*c. in Egypt and Nubia, which shews had been hewn and cut away. On the iSth, early in 
how much may be done by the labour and unre- the morning, the task was resumed ; and about noon, 
mitting exertions of one individual. Belzoni’s the workmen reached the opening which was eighteen 
success in Egypt, his great bodily strength, and the surface of the ground. When there was 

of achieving discoveries m -^nca. He smled to j perceived immediately, by the painting on the roof, 
the coast of Guinea^ with the intention of travelling hieroglyphics in basso-relievo, that I had at 

to Timbuktu, but di^ at Benin oi an attack of length reached the entrance of a large and magnificent 
dysentery on the 3d of December 1823, aged tomb. I hastily passed along this corridor, and came 
dxty-five We ^ subjoin a few passages from to a staircase 23 feet long, at the foot of which I 
Belzoni’s Narrative : entered another gallery 37 feet 3 inches long, where my 

progress was suddenly arrested by a large pit 30 feet 
'n.a re* ^4 by 12 feet 3 inches wide. On tho 

IfuKmmat j observed a small 

On the 22d, we saw for the first time the ruins of aperture 2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches high, and at the 
great Thebes, and landed at Luxor- Here I beg the bottom of the pit a quantity of rubbish. A rope fastened 
reader to observe, that but very imperfect ideas can be to a piece of wood, that was laid across the passage 
formed of the extensive ruins of Thebes, even from the against the projections which formed a kind of doorway, • 
accounts of the most skilful and accurate travellers. It appeared to have been used formerly for descending into 
is absolutely impossible to imagine the scene displayed, the pit ; and from the small aperture on the opposite 
without seeing it. The most sublime ideas that can be side hung another which reached the bottom, no doubt 
formed from the most ma^ificent specimens of our for the purpose of ascending. The wood, and the rope 
present architecture, would give a very incorrect picture fastened to it, crumbled to dust on being touched. At 
of these ruins; for such is the difference not only'in the bottom of the pit were several pieces of wood 
magnitude, but in form, proportion, and construction, placed against the side of it, so' as to assist the person 
that even the pencil can convey but a faint idea of the who was to ascend by means of the rope into the 
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aperture. It was not till the folowmg day that we 
contrived to make a bridge of two beams, and cross^ 
the pit, when we discovered the little aperture to be an 
opening forced through a wall, that had entirely closed 
what we afterwards found to be the entrance into 
magnificent halls and corridors beyond. The ancient 
Egyptians had closely shut it up, plastered the wall 
over, and painted it like the rest of the sides of the pit, 
so that, but for the aperture, it would have been im- 
possible to suppose that there was any further proceed- 
ing. Any one would have concluded that the tomb 
ended with the pit. Besides, the pit served the purpose 
of receiving the rain-water which might occasionally 
fall in the mountain, and thus kept out the damp from 
the inner part of the tomb. We passed through the 
small aperture, and then made the full discovery of the 
whole sepulchre. 

An inspection of the model will exhibit the numerous 
gaUeri^ and halls through which we wandered ; and 
the vivid colours and extraordinary figures on the walls 
and ceilings, which everywhere met our view, will convey 
an idea of the astonishment we must have felt at 
every step. In one apartment we found the carcass of 
a bml embalmed ; and also scattered in various places 
wooden figures of mummies covered with asphaltum, to 
preserve them. In some of the rooms were l3nng alxiut 
statues of fine earth, baked, coloured blue, and strongly 
varnished; in another part were four wooden figures 
standing erect, four feet high, with a circular hollow 
inside, as if intended to contain a roll of papyrus. The 
sarcophagus, of oriental alabaster, was found in_the 
centre of the hall, to which I gave the name of the 
saloon, without a cover, which had been removed and 
broken; and the body that had once occupied this 
superb coffin had been carried away. We were not, 
therefore, the first who had profanely entered this 
mysterious mansion of the dead, though there is no 
doubt it had remained undisturbed since the time of 
the invasion of the Persians. 

The architectural ruins and monuments on the 
banks of the Nile are stupendous relics of former 
ages. They reach back to the period when Thebes 
poured her heroes through a hundred gates, and 
Greece and Rome were the desert abodes of bar- 
barians. ‘From the tops of the Pyramids,’ said 
Napoleon to his soldiers on the eve of battle, ‘ the 
shades of forty centuries look down upon you.’ 
Learning and research have unveiled part of the 
mystery of these august memorials. Men like 
Belzoni have penetrated into the vast sepulchres, 
and unearthed the huge sculpture ; and scholars 
like Young and ChampoUion, by studying the hiero- 
glyphic writing of the ancient Egyptians, have 
furnished a key by which we may ascertain the 
object and history of these Eastern remains. 

DR E. D. CLARKE. 

One of the most original and interesting of 
modern travellers was the Rev. Dr Edward 
Daniel Clarke (1769-1822), a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and the first Professor of 
Mineralogy in that university. In 1799 Dr Clarke 
set off with Mr Malthus and some other college- 
friends on a journey among the northern nations. 
He travelled for three years and a half, visiting 
the south of Russia, part of Asia, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Palestine. The first volume of his Travels 
appeared in iSio, and included Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey. The second, which became more 
popular, was issued in 1812, and included Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land ; and three other 
volumes appeared at intervals before 1819. The 


sixth volume was published after his death, part 
being contributed by Mr Walpole, author of 
Travels in the Levant Dr Clarke received from 
his publishers the large sum of /7000 for his col- 
lection of Travels. Their success was immediate 
and extensive. As an honest and accomplished 
writer, careful in his facts, clear and polished in 
his style, and comprehensive in his knowledge and 
observation. Dr Clarke has not been excelled by 
any general European traveller. 

Description of the Pyramids. 

We were roused as soon as the sun dawned by Antony, 
our fmthful Greek servant and interpreter, with the 
intelligence that the Pyramids were in view. We has- 
tened from cabin ; and never will the impression 
made by their appearance be obliterated. By reflecting 
the sun’s rays, they appear os white as snow, and of 
such surpriring ms^itude, that nothing we had previ- 
ously conceived in our imagination had prepared us for 
the spectacle we beheld. The sight instantly convinced 
us that no power of description, no delineation, can 
convey ideas adequate to the effect produced in viewing 
these stupehdous monuments. The formality of their 
construction is lost in their prodigious magnitude ; the 
mind, elevated by wonder, feels at once the force of an 
axiom, which, however disputed, experience confirms — 
that in vastness, whatsoever be its nature, there dwells 
pblimity. Another proof of their indescribable power 
is, that no one ever approached them under other emo- 
tions than those of terror, which is another principal 
source of the sublime. In certain instances of irritable 
feeling, this impression of awe and fear has been so great 
as to cause pain rather than pleasure ; hence, perhaps, 
have originated descriptions of the Pyramids which 
represent them as deformed and gloomy masses, without 
taste or beauty. Persons who have derived no satis- 
faction from the contemplation of them, may not have 
been conscious that the uneasiness they experienced was 
a result of their own sensibility. Others have acknow- 
ledged ideas widely different, excited by every wonder- 
ful drcnmstance of character and of situation— ideas of 
duration almost endless, of power inconceivable, of 
majesty supreme, of solitude most awful, of grandeur, 
of desolation, and of repose. 

Upon the 23d of August 1802 we set out for the 
Pyramids, the inundation enabling us to approach within 
less than a mile of the laiger pyramid in our djenn [or 
boat]. Messrs Hammer and Hamilton accompanied ns. 
We arrived at Djiza at daybreak, and called upon some 
English officers, who wished to join our party upon this 
occasion. From Djiza our approach to the Pyramids 
was through a swampy country, by means of a narrow 
canal, which, however, was deep enough ; and we arrived 
without any obstacle at nine o^clock at the bottom of a 
sandy slope leading up to the principal pyramid. Some 
Bedouin Arabs, who had assembled to receive us upon 
our landing, were much amused by the eagerness excited 
in our whole party to prove who should first set his foot 
upon the summit of this artificial mountain. With what 
amazement did we survey the vast surface that was 
presented to us when we arrived at this stupendous 
monument, which seemed to reach the clouds. Here 
and there appeared some Arab guides upon the immense 
masses above us, like so many pigmies, waiting to shew 
the way to the summit. Now and then we thought we 
heard voices, and listened ; but it was the wind in 
powerful gusts sweeping the immense ranges of stone. 
Already some of our party had begun the ascent, and 
were pausing at the tremendous depth which they saw 
below. One of our military companions, after having 
surmounted the most difficult part of the undertaking, 
became giddy in consequence of looking down from the 
elevation he had attained ; and being compelled to 
Abandon the project, he hired an Arab to assist him in 
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efiecting his descent. The rest of usj more accustomed 
to the business of climbing heights, with many a halt 
for respiration, and many an exclamation of wonder, 
pursued our way towards the summit The mode of 
ascent has been frequently described ; and yet, from the 
questions which are often proposed to travellers, it does 
not appear to be generally understood. The reader may 
imagine himself to be upon a staircase, every step of 
which, to a man of middle stature, is nearly breast-high, 
and the breadth of each step is equal to its height, con- ; 
sequently the footing is secure ; and although a retro- j 
spect in going up be sometimes fearful to persons 
unaccustomed to look down from any considerable 
elevation, yet there is little danger of falling. In some 
places, indeed, where the stones are decayed, caution 
may be required, and an Arab guide is always necessary 
to avoid a total interruption : but, upon the whole, the 
means of ascent are such that almost every one may 
accomplish it. Our progress was impeded by other 
causes. We carried with "us a few instruments, such as 
our boat-compass, a thermometer, a telescope, &c, ; I 
these could not be trusted in the hands of the Arabs, and ■ 
they were liable to be broken every instant. At length i 
we reached the topmost tier, to the great delight and 
satisfaction of all the party. Here we found a platform 
thirty- two feet square, consisting of nine large stones, 
each of which might weigh about a ton, although they 
are much inferior in size to some of the stones used in 
the construction of this pyramid. Travellers of all ^es 
and of various nations have here inscribed their names. 
Some are written in Greek, many in French, a few in 
Arabic, one or two in English, and others in I^tin. 
We were as desirous as our predecessors to leave a 
memorial of our arrival ; it seemed to be a tribute of 
thankfulness due for the success of our undertaking ; 
and presently every one of our party was seen busied in 
adding the inscription of his name. 

Upon this area, which looks like a point when seen 
from Cairo or from the Nile, it is extraordinary that 
none of those numerous hermits fixed their abode who 
retired to the tops of columns and to almost Inaccessible 
solitudes upon the pinnacles of the highest rocks. It 
offers a much more convenient and secure retreat than 
was selected by an ascetic who pitched his residence 
upon the architrave of a temple in the vicinity of Athens. 
The heat, according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer at the 
time of our coming, did not exceed 84 degrees; and 
the same temperature continued during the time we 
remained, a strong wind blowing from the north-west. 
The view from this eminence amply fulfilled our expec- 
tations ; nor do the accounts which have been given of 
it, as it appears at this season of the year, exaggerate 
the novelty and grandeur of the sight All the region 


French have uncovered all the pedestal of this statue, 
and all the cumbent or leonine parts of the figure ; these 
were before entirely concealed by sand. Instead, however, 
of answering the expectations raised concerning the work 
upon which it was supposed to rest, the pedestal proves 
to be a wretched substructure of brick-work and small 
pieces of stone put together, like the most insignificant 
piece of modern masonry, and wholly out of character 
both with respect to the prodigious labour bestowed 
upon the statue itself, and the gigantic appearance of the 
surrounding objects. Beyond the Sphinx we distinctly 
discerned, amidst the sandy waste, the remains and ves- 
tiges of a magnificent building, perhaps the Serapeum. 

Immediately beneath oxir view, upon the eastern and 
western side, we saw so many tombs that we were un- 
able to count them, some being half-buried in the sand, 
others rising considerably above it. All these are of 
an oblong form, with sides sloping like the roofs of 
European houses. A plan of their situation and appear- 
ance is given in Pocock’s Travels. The second pyra- 
mid, standing to the south-west, has the remains of a 
covering near its vertex, as of a plaiting of stone which 
had once invested all its four sides. Some persons, 
deceived by the external hue of this covering, have 
believed it to be of marble ; but its white appearance is 
owing to a partial decomposition affecting the surface 
only. Not a single fragment of marble can be found 
anywhere near this pyramid. It is surrounded by a 
paved court, having walls on the outside, and places as 
for doors or portals in the walls ; also an advanced 
work or portico. A third pyramid, of much smaller 
dimensions than the second, appears beyond the Sphinx 
to the south-west ; and there are three others, one of 
which is nearly buried in the sand, between the large 
pyramid and this statue to the south-east. 


to^r^ Cairo and the Delta resembled a sea covered HOUSE, afterwards LORD BROUGHTON (1786- 
. /fr*? of pdm-trees were 1869), the feUow-traveller of Lord Byron, published 

over the land where they stood, so as to give them an .9^ Journey thr^gh A3ama, 

appearance of growing in the flood. To the north, as Broughton published 

far as the eye could reach, nothing could be discerned Itcily : Remarks made tn 

but a watery surface thus diversified by plantations and Several Visits from the year 1816 to 1854. Dr 

by villages. To the south we saw the Pyramids of HOLLAND, in 18 1 5 > gave to the world bis interest- 
Saccara ; and upon the east of these, smaller monu- ing Travels in the Ionian IsleSy Albania^ Thes^ 
m^ts of the same kind nearer to the Nile, An appear- seAy^ and Macedonia* A voluminous and able 
ance of mins might indeed be traced the whole way work, in two quarto volumes, was published in 
from the Pyramids of Djka to those of Saccara, as if 1819, by Mr Edward Dodwell, entitled A 
they had l^n once connected, so as to constitute one Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece. 

pyramds of we SiR WILLIAM CELL, in 1823, gave an account of 

^Journey to the. Mono. An artist, Mr H. W. 
upon an eminence near the Libyan side of the Nile, 'xxt'ttt r Anjrt- ■t' .. 7 * a 

appeared a monastery of considiable size. Towards WILLIAMS, also published Travels in Greece and 
the west and south-west, the eye ranged over the great ennched with valuable remarks on the 

Libyan Desert, extending to the utmost verge of the ^^^lent works of art. 

horizon, without a single object to interrupt the dreary Byron also extended his kindling power 

horror of the landscape, except dark floating spots energy to Italy ; but previous to this time a 
caused by the shadows of passing clouds upon the sand, master-hand had described its ruins and antiqui- 
Upon the south-east side is the gigantic statue of the ties. A valuable work, which has now become a 
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tiie modest title of Remarks on Aniiquiiies^Arts^ 
and Letters^ during an Excursion in Itafy in ike 
years 1802 and by Joseph Forsyth, Esq. 
Mr Forsy& (1763-1815) was a native of Elgin, in 
tiie county of Moray, and conducted a 'classical 
seminary at Newington-Butts, near London, for 
many years. On Ms return from a tour in Italy, 
be was arrested at Turin in 1803, in consequence 
of NapoleoMs harsh and unjust order to" detain 
all British subjects travelling in his dominions. 
After several years of detention, he prepared the 
notes he had made in Italy, and published them 
in England, as a means of enlisting the sympathies 
of Napoleon and the leading members of the 
National Institute in his behalf. This last effort 
for freedom failed, and the author always regretted 
that he had made it Mr Forsyth was at length 
released on the downfall of Napoleon in 1814. 
The Remarks, thus hastily prepared for a special 
purpose, could hardly have been improved if i 
expanded into regular dissertations and essays. 
They are vigorous and acute, evincing keen obser- 
vation and original thinking, as well as the perfect 
knowledge of the scholar and the critic. Some 
detached sentences from Forsyth will shew his 
peculiar and picturesque style. First, of the 
author^s journey to Rome : 

The Italian Vintage, 

The vintage was in full glow. Men, women, 
children, asses, all were variously engaged in the work. 

I remarked in the scene a prodigality and negligence 
which I never saw in France. The grapes dropped 
unheeded from the panniers, and hundreds were left 
undipped on the vines. The vintagers poured on us as 
we passed the richest ribaldry of die Italian language, 
and seemed to daim from Horace's old vindemiator^ 
prescriptive right to abuse the traveller.* 

The Coliseum, 

A colossal taste gave rise to the Coliseum. Here, 
indeed, gigantic dimensions were necessary ; for though 
hundreds could enter at once, and fifty thousand find 
seats, the space was still insufficient for Rome, and the 
crowd for the morning games began at midnight. Ves- 
pasian and Titus, as if presaging their own deaths, 
hurried the building, and left several marks of their pre- 
cipitancy behind. In the upper walls they have inserted 
stones which had evidently been dressed for a different 
purpose. Some of the arcades are grossly unequal ; no 
moulding preserves the same level and form round the 
whole ellipse, and every order is full of license. The 
Boric has no iriglyphs nor metopes^ and its arch is too 
low for its columns ; the Ionic repeats the entablature 
of the Doric ; the third order is but a rough cast of the 
Corinthian, and its foliage the thickest water-plants ; the- 
fourth seems a mere repetition of the third in pilasters ; 
and the whole is crowned by a heavy Attic. Happily 
for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre 
has given it a stability of construction sufficient to resist 
fires, and earthquakes, and lightnings, and sieges. Its 
elliptical form was the hoop which bound and held it 
entire till barbarians rent that*consoHdating ring 5 popes 
widened the breach 5 and time, not imassisted, continues 

■* The poet Rogers has sketched ,the same joyous scene of 
Italian life : 

hlany a canzonet 

Comes through the leaves, the vines in light festoons 
From tree to tree, the trees in avenues. 

And eve^ avenue a covered walk 

Hung with black clusters. 'Tis enough to make 

The sad man merry, the benevolent one 
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the work of dilapidatioxi. At this moment the hermit* 
age is threatened with a dreadful crash, and a generation 
not very remote must be content, I apprehend, with the 
picture of this stupendous monument. Of the interior 
elevation, two slopes, ^by some called meniana^ are 
already demoli^ed ; the arena, the podium, are interred. 
No member runs entire round the whole ellipse ; but 
every member made such a circuit, and reappears so 
often, that plans, sections, and elevations of the original 
work are dm™ with the precision of a modem fabric. 
When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child might 
comprehend its design in a moment, and go direct to his 
place without straying in the porticos, for each arcade 
bears its number er^graved, and opposite to every fourth 
arc^e was a staircase. This multiplicity of wide, 
strmght, and separate passages proves the attention 
which tim ancients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; 
it finely illustrates tie precept of Vitruvius, and exposes 
the perplexity of some modem theatres. Every nation 
has undergone its revolution of vices ; and as cradty is 
not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely 
^ecrate me pumose of amphitheatres, now that they He 
in ruins. Moralists may tell us that tie truly brave are 
nwer cruel; but this monument says *No.* Here sat 
the conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy the tortures 
and death of men who had never offended them. Two 
aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human 
blood which a few hours' sport shed in this imperial 
shambles. Twice in one day came the senators and 
matrons of Rome to the butchery ; a virgin always gave 
the signal for slaughter ; and when glutted with blood- 
shed, those ladies sat down in the wet and streaming 
arena to a luxurious supper I Such refiiections check 
our regret for its ruin. As it now stands, the Coliseum 
is a striking image of Rome itself — decayed, vacant, 
serious, yet grand— half-gray and half-green— erect on 
one side and fellen on the other, with consecrated ground 
in its bosom — ^inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by 
every caste 5 for moralists, antiquaries, painters, ar^- 
tects, devote®, all meet here to meditate, to examine, 
to draw, to measure, and to pray. * In contemplating 
antiquiti®,' says Livy, * the mind itself becomes antique? 

It contracts from such objects a venerable rust, which I 
prefer to the polish and the jwint of those wits who have 
lately profaned this august ruin with ridicule. 

In the year following the publication of Forsyth’s 
original and valuable work, appeared A Classical 
Tour in Italy ^ in two large volumes, by John 
Chetwohe Eustace, an English Catholic priest, 
who had travelled in Italy in the capacity of tutor* 
Though pleasantly written, Eustace’s work is one 
of no great authority or research. John Cam 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) characterises Eus- 
tace as ^ one of the most inaccurate and unsatis- 
factory writers that have in our times attained a 
temporary reputation.’ Mri^ustace died at Naples 
in 1 8 r 5. Letters from the North of Italy ^ addressed 
to Mr Hallam the historian, by W. Stewart 
Rose, Esq., in two volumes, 1819, are partly 
descriptive and partly critical \ and though some- 
what affected in style, form an amusing miscel- 
lany. A Tour through the Southern Provinces 
of the Kingdom of Naples, by the HON. R. 
Keppel Craven (1821), is more of an itinerary 
than a work of reflection, but is plainly ana 
pleasingly written. The Diary of an Invalid 
by Henry Matthews (1820), and Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century (1820), by C E. EATON, are 
both interesting works : the first is lively and 
picturesque in style, and was well received by 
the public In 1821 Lady Morgan pubKshed a 
work entitled Italy containing pictures of Italian 
society and manirers, drawn with more vimcity 
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poor 'urcMEs look like Egyptian mummies. ■ To tMs 
frightful custom one may attribute the ' want of strength 
and symmetry of the me% which is sufficiently remark- 
able. ■ ■ ■ 

Statm of theMedkim Vmm ut M&rmcs^ 

Fmm Matthews’ 

The statue that enchants the; world— the unimitatedj' 
the inimitable Venus. One : is' generally disappointed 
after great expectations have been raised; but in this 
instance I was de%hted at first sight, and each suc- 
ceeding visit has’ charmed me more. It ' is indeed .a 
wonderful work in conception and execution—but I 
doubt whether Venus be not a misnomen Who can 
recognise in this divine statue any traits of the Queen 
of iSve and Pleasure? It seems rather intended as a, 
personification of all that is elegant, graceful, and beau- 
tiful ; not only abstracted from all human infinmties, 
but elevated above all human feelings and affections ; 
for, though the form is female, the beauty is like the 
beauty of angels, who are of no sex, I was at- first 
reminded of Miitonfs Eve ; but in Eve, even in her days 
of innocence, there was some tincture of humanity, of 
which there is none in the Venus ; in whose eye there 
is no heaven, and in whose gesture there is no love. 
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and point than ' delicacy, but characterised by 
Lord Byron as very faithfui Observations on 
Itafy^ by Mr John Bell (1825), and a Descrip- 
tion of ike Antiquities of Rome^ by Dr Burton 
(182^, are works of accuracy and research. Illus- 
traiions of ike -Passes of ike Aifs^ by W. Brocke- 
DON (1828-9), unite the effects of the artisPs pencil 
with the information of the observant topographer. 
Mr Bickford, author of the romance of Vaikek, 
had in early life written a work called liafyy with 
Sketches of Spain and Portugal, After remain- 
ing unpublished for more than forty years, two 
volumes of these graphic and picturesque delinea- 
tions were given to the world in 1835. Every 
season adds to the number of works on Italy 
and the other parts of the continent 

Pkmrat Ceremony at Rome, 

One day, on my way home, I met a funeral ceremony. 
A crucifix hung mth black, followed by a train of 
priests, with lighted tapers in their hands, headed the 
procession. Then came a troop of figures dressed in 
white robes, with their faces covered with masks of the 
same materials.' The bier followed, on which lay the 
corpse of a young woman, arrayed in all the ornaments 
of dress, with her face exposed, where the blpom of 
life yet lingered. The members of different fraternities 
followed the bier, dressed in the robes of their orders, 
and all masked. They carried lighted tapers in their 
hands, and chanted out prayers in a sort of mumbling 
recitative. I followed the train to the church, for I had 
doubts whether the beautifu} figure I had seen oh the 
bier ms not a figure of wax ; but I was soon convinced 
it was^ indeed the corpse of a feUow-creature, cut off in 
the pride and bloom of youthful maiden beauty. Such 
is the Italian mode of conducting the last scene of the 
tragi-comedy of lift. As soon as a person dies, the 
relations leave the house, and fly to bury themselves 
:^d their griefr in some other retirement. The care of 
fibe toeral devolves on one of the fraternities who are 
associated for this purpose in every parish. These are 
dressed in a sort of domino and hood, which, having 
holes for the eyes, answers the purpose of a mask, and 
completely conce^ the face. The funeral of the very 
poorest is thus <^iiducted with quite as mudi ceremony 
as need be. This is perhaps a better system than our 
own, where the relatives are exhibited as a spectacle to 
mporrinent curiosity, whilst from feelings of duty they 
follow to the grave the remains of those they loved 
But ours is surely an unpMlosophical view of the sub- 
ject. It looks as if we were materialists, and considered 
the cold dod as the sole remains of the object of our 
affection. The Italians reason better, and perhaps feel 
as much as ourselves, when they regard the br>dv. 


A Morning in Venice, 

From Beckford’s •mitk Sketches of Syain oMd Portugot, 

It was not five o’clock before I was aroused by a loud 
din of voices and splashing of water under my balcony. 
Looking out, I beheld the Grand Canal so entirely 
covered with fruits and vegetables on rafts and in barges, 
that I could scarcely distinguish a wave. Loads of 
grapes, peaches, and melons arrived, and disappeared 
in an instant, for every vessel was in motion ; and 
the crowds of purchasers, hurrying from boat to boat, 
formed a very lively picture. Amongst the multitudes 
I remarked a good many whose dress and carriage 
announced something above the common rank; and, 
upon inquiry, I found they were noble Venetians just 
come from their casinos, and met to refresh themselves 
with fruit before they retired to sleep for the day. 

Whilst I was observing them, the sun began to colour 
the balustrades of the psdaces, and the pure exhilarating 
air of the morning drawing me abroad, I procured a 
gondola, laid in my provision of bread and grapes, and 
was rowed imder the Rialto, down the Grand Canal, to 
the marble steps of S. Maria della Salute, erected by 
the senate in performance of a vow to the Holy Virgin, 
who begged off a terrible pestilence in 1630. The great 
bronze portal opened whi&t I was standing on the sfeps 
which lead to it, and discovered the interior of the dome, 
where I expatiated in solitude ; no mortal appearing, 
except one old priest, who trimmed the lamps, and 
muttered a prayer before the high-altar, stiff wrapped in 
shadows. The sunbeams began to strike against the 
windows of the cupola, just as I left the church, and WM 
wafted across the waves to the spacious platform in 
front of St Giorgio M^giore, one of the most celebrated 
works of Palladio. When my first transport was a little 
subsided, and I had examined the graceful design^ of 
each particular ornament, and united the just proportion 
and ^rand effect of the whole in my mind, I planted my 
umbrella on the margin of the sea, and viewed at my 
leisure the vast range of palaces, of porticos, of towers, 
opening on every side, and extending out of sight The 
doge’s palace, and the tall columns at the entrance of the 
piazza of St Mark, form, together with the arcades of the 
When public library, the lofty Campanile, and the cupolas of 
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the ducal chiirchs one of th^ most strikiiig' groups of 
■ buildings that art can boast o£ To behold at one 
glance mese stately febii'cs, so ^ illustrious in the records 
of former ajges, before, which, in the flourishing times ' of 
the republic, so many valiant ohiefs and princes have 
" landed, lo^ed with oriental spoils, ‘was a spectacle I 
had long and ardently desired. I thought of the days 
■ of Frederick Barbarossa, when ' looking up the piazza of 
, St Mark, along which he marched, in solemn procession 
to cast himself at the feet of Alexander III, and pay a 
tardy homage to St Peter’s successor. Here were no 
longer those splendid fleets , that attended his prc^ess ; 
one solitary gaieas was- all I beheld, anchored opposite 
the palace' of the , doge, and surrounded by crowds of 
gondolas, whose sable hues contrasted, strongly with its 
vermilion oars and shining ornaments. A party-colourid 
multitude was continually shifting from one side of the 
piazza to the other ; whilst senators and magistrates, in 
long black robes, ' were already arriving to flll their 
respective offices. 

I 'contemplated the busy scene from my peaceful 
platform, where nothing stirred but aged devotees creep- 
mg to their devotions ; and whilst I remained thus rj>lm 
and tranquil, heard the distant buzz of the town. For- 
tunately, some length of waves rolled between me and 
its tumults, so that I ate my grapes and read Metastasio 
undisturbed by offidousness or curiosity. When the 
sun became too powerful, I entered the nave. 

After I had admired the masterly structure of the 
roof and the lightness of its arches, my eyes naturally 
directed themselves to the pavement of white and ruddy 
marble,' polished, and reflecting like a mirror the 
columns which rise from it Over this I walked to a 
door that admitted me into the principal quadrangle of 
the convent, surrounded by a cloister supported on Ionic 
pillars beautifully proportioned. A flight of stairs opens 
» mto the court, adorned with balustrades and pedestals 
sculptured with elegance truly Grecian. This brought 
me to the refectory, where the chef-^otwvre of Paul 
Veronese, representing the marriage of Cana in Galilee, 
was the first object that presented itself. I never beheld 
so gorgeous a group of wedding-garments before ; there 
is every variety of fold and plait that can possibly be 
imagined. The attitudes and countenances are more 
uniform, and the guests appear a very genteel, decent 
sort of people, well used to the mode of their times, and : 
accustomed to miracles. 

Having examined this fictitious repast, I cast a look ; 
on a long range of tables covered with very excellent ' 
realities, which the monks were coming to devour with ; 
energy, if one might judge from their appsgarance. 
These sons of penitence and mortification possess one ‘ 
of the most spacious islands of the whole cluster ; a ’ 
princely habitation, with gardens and open po^cos 
that engross every breath of air ; and what adds not a 
little to the charms of their abode, is the facility of 
making excursions from it whenever they have a mind. 

DescripHm ofFompeiu 
From Williams’ Travels in. Italy ^ Greece, &c.’ 

Pompeii is getting daily disencumbered, and a very 
considerable part of this Grecian city is unveiled. We 
entered by the Appian Way, through a narrow street of 
marble tombs, beautifully executed, with the names of 
the deceased plain and legible. W^e looked into the ^ 
coluinbary below that of Marius Arius Diomedes, and | 
perceived jars containing the ashes of the dead, with a ; 
small lamp at the side of each. Arriving at the gate, 
we perceived a sentry-box, in which the skeleton of a ; 
soldier was found with a lamp in his hand :* proceeding ' 
up the street beyond the gate, we went into several ^ 

■ A 

* This story has since been proved to be fabulous. The place i 
at question was no senti^-box, but a funeral monument of an . 
Augustal named M, Cerinius Restitutus, as appeared fiom an 
fnsgription.-— D vbr’s P&mpeU, p. 531. j 


streets, and entered what is called a coffee-house, the 
marks of cups being visible on the stone : we came 
likewise to a tavern, and found the sign — ^not a very 
decent one — near the entrance. The streets axe lined 
with public buildings and private houses, most of whicli 
have their original painted decorations fresh and entire. 
The pavement of the streets is much worn by carriage- 
wheels, and holes are cut through the side stones for 
the purpose of fastening animals in the market-place % 
and in certain situations are placed stepping-stones, 
which give us a rather unfavourable idea of the state of 
the streets. We passed two beautiful little temples ; 
went into a smgeon^s house, in the operation-room of 
which cinnirgical instruments were found; entered an 
ironmonger’s shop* where an anvil and hammer were 
discovered; a sculptor’s and a baker’s shop, in the 
latter of which may be seen an oven and grinding-mills, 
like old Scotch querns. We examined likewise an oil- 
man’s shop, and a wme-shop lately opened, where money 
was found in the till ; a school, in which was a smaU 
pulpit, with steps up to it, in the middle of the apart- 
ment ; a great theatre ; a temple of justice ; an amphi- 
theatre about 220 feet in le^h ; various temples ; a 
barrack for soldiery the columns of which are scribbled 
wth their names and jests; wells, cisterns, seats, triclin- 
iums, beautiful mosaic ; ^tars, inscriptions, fragments 
of statues, and many other curious remains of antiquity. 
Among ie most remarkable objects was an ancient 
wa^ with part of a still more ancient marble frieze, 
built in it as a common stone ; and a stream which has 
flowed .under this once subterraneous city long before its, 
burial ; pipes of terra-cotta to convey file water to the 
different streets ; stocks for prisoners, in one of which 
a skeleton was found. All these things incline one 
almost to look for the inhabitants, and wonder at the 
desolate silence of the place. 

The houses in general are very low, and the rooms 
are small ; I should think not above ten feet high. 
Every house is "provided with a well and a cistern. 

" Everything seems to be in proportion. The principal 
streets do not appear to exceed 16 feet in width, with 
side-paveifients of about 3 feet ; some of the subordi- 
nate streets are from 6 to 10 feet wide, with side-pave- 
n^ents in proportion t these are occasionally high, and 
are reach^ by steps. The columns of the barracks are 
about 15 feet in height; they are made of tufa with 
stucco ; one-third of the shaft is smoothly plastered, the 
rest fluted to the capitaL The walls of the houses are 
often painted red, and some of them have borders and 
antique omamen^ masks, and imitations of marble; 
but in general poorly executed. I have observed on the 
walls of an eating-room various kinds of food and game 
tolerably represented : one woman’s apartment Was 
adorned with subjects relating to love, and a man’s with 
pictures of a n^ial character. Considering that the 
whole has been tmder ground upwards of seventeen 
centuries, it is certainly surprising that they should be 
as fresh as at the period of their burial The whole 
extent of the city, not one half of which [only a third] 
is excavated, may be about four miles. 

ARCTIC DISCOVERY— ROSS, PARRY, FRANKLIN*, 
LYON, BEECHEY, ETC. 

Contemporaneous with the African expeditions 
already described, a strong desire was felt in this 
country to prosecute our discoveries in the northern 
seas, which for fifty years had been neglected 
The, idea of a north-west passage to Asia still 
presented attractions, and on the close of the 
revohitionaiy war, an effort to discover it was 
resolved upon. In 1818 an expedition was fitted 
out, consisting of two ships, one under the 
command of Captain John Ross, and another 
under LIEUTENANT, afterwards SIR EDWARD 
Parry* The most interesting feature in this 
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voyage is tbe accoiint of a tribe of Esquimaux 
bitheito unknown,, wbo 'inhabited a ■ tract of 
country extending on the shore for 120 miles, 
and situated near Baffin's Bay. , A singular phe- 
nomenon was ' also witnessed— a range of cliffs 
covered with snow of a deep crimson colour, 
arising from some, vegetable substance.. When 
the expedition came to Lancaster Sound, a passage 
was confidently anticipated ; but after sailing up 
bay, Captain Ross conceived that he saw land 
high ridge of mountains, extending directly 
across the bottom of the inlet — and he abandoned 
the enterprise. Lieutenant Parry and others en- 
tertained a different opinion from that of their 
commander as to the existence of land, and the 
Admiralty fitted out a new expedition, which 
sailed in 1819, for the purpose of again exploring 
Lancaster Sound. The expedition, including two 
ships, the Hecla and Gripery was intrusted to 
Captain Parry, who had the satisfaction of verify- 
ing the correctness of his former impressions, by 
sailing through what Captain Ross supposed to 
be a mountain-barrier in Lancaster Sound. ^ To 
have sailed upwards of thirty degrees of longitude 
beyond the point reached by any former navigator 
— ^to have discovered many new lands, islands, 
and bays — to have established the much-contested 
existence of a Polar Sea north of America — finally, 
after a wintering of eleven months, to have 
brought back his crew in a sound and vigorous 
state— -were enough to raise his name above that 
of any former Arctic voyager.' The long winter 
sojourn in this Polar region was relieved by 
various devices and amusements ; a temporary 
theatre was fitted up, and the officers came 
forward as amateur performers.^ A sort of news- 
paper was also established, called the North 
Georgian Gazette^ to which all were invited to 
contribute ; and excursions abroad were kept up ^ 
as much as possible. The brilliant results of 
Captain Parry's voyage soon induced another i 
expedition to the northern seas of America. That 
commander hoisted his flag on board the Fury, 
Captain Lyon, distinguished by his services 
in Africa, received the command of the Hecla. 
The ships sailed in May 1821. It was more than 
two years ere they returned ; and though the 
expedition, as to its main object of finding a 
passage into the Polar Sea, was a failure, various 
geographical discoveries were made. The tedious- 
ness of winter, when the vessels were frozen up, 
was again relieved by entertainments similar to 
those formerly adopted ; and further gratification 
was afforded by intercourse with the Esquimaux, 
who, in their houses of snow and ice, burrowed 
along the shores. We shall extract part of Captain 
Farias account of this shrewd though savage 
race. 

Description of the Espsimaux. 

The Esqmmatix exhibit a strange mixture of intellect 
and dullness, of and simpHcity, of ingenuity and 

stupidity ; few of them could count beyond five, and 
not one of them beyond ten, nor could any of them 
speak a dozen ivords of English after a constant inter- 
course of seventeen or eighteen months ; yet many of 
them could imitate the manners and actions of the 
strangers, and were on the whole excellent mimics. 
One woman in particular, of the name of Iligluik, very 
soon attracted the attention of our voyagers by the 
various traits of that superiority of understanding tor 
Whirit, it wus found, ^ was remarkably distinguished, 


and held in esteem even by her own countrymen. Sh© 
had a great fondness for singing, possessed a soft voice 
and an excellent ear; but, like another great singer 
who figured in a different society, * there was scarcely 
any stopping her when she had once begun she 
would listen, however, for hours together to the tunes 
played on the orgm Her superior intelHgence was 
perhaps most conspicuous in the readiness with which 
she was made to comprehend the maimer of laying 
down on paper the geographical outline of that part 
of the coast of America she was acquainted with, and 
the neighbouring islands, so as to construct a chart. At 
first it was found difficult to make her comprehend 
what was meant; but when Captain Parry had dis- 
covered that the Esquimaux were already acquainted 
with the four cardinal points of the compass, for which 
they have appropriate names, he drew them on a sheet 
of paper, together with that portion of the coast just 
discovered, which was opposite to Winter Island, where 
then they were, and of course well known to her. 

We desired her (says Captain Parry) to complete 
i the rest, and to do it mikkee (small), when, with a 
countenance of the most grave attention and peculiar 
intelligence, she drew the coast of the continent beyond 
her own country, as lying nearly north from Winter 
Island. The most important part still remained, and 
it would have amused an unconcerned looker-on to have 
observed the anxiety and suspense depicted on the 
countenances of our part of the group till this was 
accomplished, for never were the tracings of a pencil 
watched with more eager solicitude. Our surprise and 
satisfaction may therefore in some degree be imagined 
when, without taking it from the paper, Iligluik brought 
the continental coast short round to the westward, and 
afterwards to the S.S.W., so as to come within three or 
four days’ journey of Repulse Bay. 

I am, however, compelled to acknowledge, that in 
proportion as the superior understanding of this extra- 
ordinary woman became more and more developed, 
her head — ^for what female head is indifferent to praise ? 
— began to be turned by the general attention and 
numberless presents she received. The superior decency 
and even modesty of her behaviour had combined, 
with her intellectuil qualities, to raise her in our estima- 
tion far above her companions ; and I often heard others 
express what I could not but agree in, that for Iligluik 
alone, of all the Esquimaux women, that kind of respect 
I could be entertained which modesty in a female never 
fails to command in our sex. Thus regarded, she had 
always been freely admitted into the ships, the quarter- 
masters at the gangway never thinking of refusing 
entrance to ‘the wise woman,* as they called her. 
Whenever any explanation was necessary between the 
Esquimaux and us, Iligluik was sent for as an in- 
terpreter ; information was chiefly obtained through 
her, and she thus found herself rising into a degree of 
consequence to which, but for us, she could never have 
attained. Notwithstanding a more than ordinary sharp 
of good sense on her part, it will not therefore be 
wondered at if she became giddy with her exaltation — 
considered her admission into the ships and most of 
the cabins no longer an indulgence, but a right — ceased 
to return the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness 
or presents — became listless and inattentive in unravel- 
ling the meaning of our questions, and careless whether 
her answers conveyed the information we desired. In 
.short, Ili^uik in February and Iligluik in April were 
confessedly very different persons; and it was at last 
amusing to recollect, though not very easy to persuade 
one’s self, that the woman who now sat demurely in a 
chair, so confidently expecting the notice of those 
around her, and she who had at first, with eager and 
wild delight, assisted in cutting snow for the building 
of a hut, and with the hope of obtaining a single needle, 
were actually one and the same individual. 

No kind of distress can deprive the Esquimaux of 
their cheerful temper and good-humour, which they 
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preserve even wlien severely pinclied’ with hunger and 
cold, and wholly deprived for days together both of 
food and fuel — a situation to which they are very 
frequently reduced. Yet no calamity of this kind can 
teach them to be provident, or to take the least thought 
for the morrow ; with them, indeed, it is always either 
a feast or a famine. The enormous quantity of animal 
food— they have, no other — ^which they devour at a 
time is almost incredible. The quantity of meat which 
they procured between the first of October and the first 
of April was sufficient to have furnished about double 
the number of working-people, who were moderate 
eaters, and had any idea of providing for a future day; 
but to individuals who can demolish four or five pounds i 
at a sitting, and at least ten in the course of a day, and 
who never bestow a thought on to-morrow, at least with 
the view to provide for it by economy, there is scarcely 
any supply which could secure them from occasional 
scarcity. It is highly probable that the alternate feast- 
ing and fasting to which the gluttony and improvidence 
of these people so constantly subject them, may have 
occasioned many of the complaints that proved fatal 
during the winter ; and on this account we hardly 
knew whether to rejoice or not at the general success 
of their fisheiy, 

A third expedition was undertaken by Captain 
Parry, assisted by Captain Hoppner, in 1824, but 
it proved still more unfortunate. The broken ice 
in Baffin’s Bay retarded his process until the 
season was too far advanced for navigation in that 
climate. After the winter broke up, huge masses 
of ice drove the ships on shore, and the Fury 
waS'SO much injured, that it was deemed necessary 
to. abandon her with all her stores. In April 1827, 
Captain Parry once more sailed in the Heda^ to 
realise, if possible, his sanguine e 3 q)ectations ; but 
on this occasion he projected reaching the North 
Pole by employing light boats and sledges, which 
might be alternately used, as compact fields of ice 
or open sea interposed in his route. On reaching 
Hpda Cove, they left the ship to commence their 
journey on the ice. Vigorous efforts were made 
to reach the Pole, still 500 miles distant ; but the 
various impediments they had to encounter, and 
particularly the drifting of the snow-fields, frus- 
trated all their endeavours ;.and after two months 
spent on the ice, and penetrating about a degree 
farther than any previous expedition, the design 
was abandoned— having attained the latitude of 
82 degrees 45 minutes. These four expeditions 
were described by Captain Parry in separate 
volumes, which were read with great avidity. 
The whole have since been published in six small 
volumes, constituting one of the most interesting 
series of adventures and discoveries recorded in 
our knguage. On his return, Captain Parry was 
appointed Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and 
received the honour of knighthood. From 1829 
to 1834 he resided in New South Wales as 
commissioner to the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany. He again returned to England, and held 
several Admiralty appointments, the last of which 
was governor of Greenwich Hospital. In 1852, 
he attained to^the rank of rear-admiral, and died, 
^^^sally regretted, July 1855, Aged sixty-five. 

Fmlowing out the plan of northern discovery, an 
expedirion was, in 1819, despatched overland to 
proceed from the Hudson’s Bay factory, tracing the 
coast of the Northern Ocean. This exj^dition was 
comn^ded by Captain John Franklin, accom- 
panied by Dr Richardson, a scientific gentleman ; 
two midshipmen— *Mr Hood and Mr (afterwards 
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Sir George)' Back— -and two seamen. The journey 
to the Coppermine River displayed the charac- 
teristic ardour and hardihood of British seamen. 
Great suffering was experienced. Mr Hood lost 
his life, and Captain Franklin and Dr Richardson 
were at the point of death, when timely succour 
was afforded by some Indians. ^ The results of 
this journey, which, including the navigation along 
the coast, extended to 5500 miles, are obviously of 
the greatest importance to geography. As the 
coast running northward was followed to Cape 
Tumagain, in latitude 68 J degrees, it is evident 
that, if a north-west passage exist, it must be found 
beyond that limit’ The narratives of Captain 
Franklin, Dr Richar.dson, and Mr Back form a 
fitting and not less interesting sequel to those of 
Captain Parry. The same intrepio parties under- 
took, in* 1823, a second expedition td explore the 
shores of the Polar Seas. The coast between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, 902 miks, was 
examined. Subsequent expeditions' were under- 
taken by Captain Lyon and Captain Beechey. 
The former failed through continued bad weather; 
but Captain Beechey having sent his master, Mr 
Elson, in a barge to prosecute the voyage to the 
east, that individual penetrated to a sandy point, 
on which the ice had grounded, the most northern 
part of the continent then known. Captain 
Franklin had, only four days previous, been within 
160 miles of this pointy when he commenced his 
return to the Mackenzie River, and it is conjec- 
tured, with much probability, that had he been 
aware that by persevering in his exertions for a. 
few days he might have reached his friends, it 
I is possible that a knowledge of the circumstance 
I might have induced him, through all hazards, to 
i continue his journey. The intermediate 160 miles 
i still remain^ unexplored. In 1829, Captain, 
afterwards Sir John Ross, disappointed at being 
outstripped by Captain Parry in the discovery of 
the strait . leading into the Polar Sea, equipped 
a steam-vessel, solely from private resources, 
and proceeded to Baffin’s Bay. ^ It was a bold 
but mconsiderate undertaking, aiid every soul 
who embarked on it must have perished, but for 
the ample supplies they received from the Fufy, 
dr rather from the provisions and stores which, 
by the providence of Captain Parry, had been 
carefully stored up on the beach ; for the ship 
herself had entirely disappeared. He proceeded 
down Regent’s Inlet as far as he could in his 
little ship the Victory j placed her among ice 
clinging to the shore, and after two winters, left 
her there ; and in returning to the northward, 
by great good-luck fell in with a whaling-ship, 
which took them all on board and brought them 
home.’ Captain James Ross, nephew of the com- 
mander, collected some geographical information 
in the course of this unfortunate enterprise. 

Valuable information connected with the Arctic 
regions was afforded by Mr William Scoresby 
(1760-1829), a gentleman who, while practising 
the. whale-fishing, had become the most learned 
observer and describer of the redons of ice. 
His Accouni of the Northern Whale Fiskery^ 
1822, is a standard work of great value ; and he 
is author also of an Account ^ike Arctic Regions 
(1820). His son, the Rev. Dr William Scor^by 
(i 7891-1857), was distinguished as a naval writer, 
author of Arctic Voyages^ Discourses to Stemtni 
and other works. 
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EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 

The scenes and countries mentioned in Scrip- 
ture hare been frequently described since the 
publications of Dr Clarke. Burckhardt trav- 
ersed Petraaa (the Edom of the prophecies) ; 
Mr William Rae Wilson, in 1823, published 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land; Mr 
Claudius James Rich— 'the accomplished British 
resident at Bagdad, who died in 1821, at the early 
age of thirty-five — wrote an excellent Memoir 
on the Ruins of Babylon; the Hon. George! 
Keppel performed the overland journey to India | 
in 1824, and gave a narrative of his observations 
in Bassorah, Bagdad, the ruins of Babylon, &c. 
Mr J. S. Buckingham also travelled by the 
overland route — taking, however, the way of the 
Mediterranean and the Turkish provinces in Asia 
Minor — and the result of his journey was given to 
the world in three separate works — the latest 
published in 1827 — entitled Travels in Palestine; 
Travels among the Arab Tribes; ' Travels 
in Mesopotamia. Dr R. R. Madden, a medical 
gentleman, who resided several years in India, in 
1829 published Travels in Egypt, Turkey, Nubia, 
and Palestine, Letters from the East, and Re- 
collections of Travel in ike East (1830), by John 
Carne, Esq., of Queen^s College, Cambridge, 
extend, the first over Syria and Egypt, and the 
second over Palestine and Cairo. Mr Carne is a 
judicious observer and picturesque describer, yet 
he sometimes ventures on doubtful biblical criti- 
cism. The miracle of the passage of the Red Sea, 
for example, he thinks should be limited to a 
specific change in the direction of the winds. The 
idea of representing the waves standing like a wall 
on each side must consequently be abandoned. 

* This,^ he says, ‘ is giving a literal interpretation 
to the evidently figurative language of Scripture, 
where it is said that “ th^ Lord caused the sea to 
go back by a strong east wind all night ; ^ and 
w^n the morning dawned, there was probably a 
wide and waste expanse, from which the waters had 
mtired to some distance ; and that the ‘‘ sea return- 
ing to his strength in the morning,*^ was the rush- 
ing back of an impetuous and resistless tide, inevit- 
able, but not instantaneous, for it is evident the 
Egyptians turned and fled at its approach/ In 
cither case a miracle must have been performed, 
and it seems unnecessary and hypercritical to 
attempt reducing it to the lowest point. Mr Mil- 
man, in his History of the Jews, has fallen into 
this error, and e^^lained away the miracles of the 
Old Testament till all that is supernatural, grand, 
and impressive disappears. 

Travels along the MetUterranean and Parts Ad- 
jacent (1822), by Dr Robert Richardson, is an 
interesting work, particularly as relates to antiqui- 
ties, The doctor travelled by way of Alexandria, 


been private secretary to me Britisn Embassy m 
Persia—has published'. : three large volumes; of 
Travels in various countries , of the East, particu- 
larly Persia, in 1810, 1811, and 1812. . This work 
illustrates subjects of antiquarian research, history, 
geography, philology, &c., and! is valuable to the 
scholar for its citations from rare oriental manu- 
Another valuable work on this country 


scripts, j 

is by Sir Robert Ker Porter (1780-1842), and 
is entitled Travels in Georgia, Persia, Babylonia, 


&c., published in 1822, 

Society in Bagdad, 

From Sir R. KerPortcFs TramU * 

Tbe wives of the higher classes in Bagdad are usually 
selected from the most beautiful girls that can be ob- 
tained from Georgia and Circassia ; and, to their natural 

“ over 


charms, in like manner with their captive sisters ail 
the East, they add the fancied embellishments of painted 


complexions, hands and feet dyed with henna, and their 
hair and eyebrows stained with the rang, or prepared 


indigo leaf. Chains of gold, and collars of pearls, with 
various ornaments of precious stones, decorate the upper 
part of their persons, while solid bracelets of gold, in 


shapes resembling serpents, clasp their wrists and ankles. 
Silver and golden tissued muslins not only form their 
turbans, but frequently their under-garments. In summer 
the ample pelisse is made of the most costly shawl, and 
in cold weather lined and bordered with the choicest 
furs. The dress is altogether very becoming ; by its 
easy folds and glittering transparency, shewing a fine 
shape to advantage, without the immodest exposure of 
the open vest of the Persian ladies. The humbler 
females generally move abroad with faces totally un- 
veiled, having a handkerchief rolled round their heads, 
from beneath which their hair hangs down over their 
shoulders, while another piece of linen passes under 
their chin, in the fashion of the Georgians. Their 
garment is a gown of a shift form, reaching to their 
ankles, open, l^fore, and of a gray colour. Their feet 
are completely naked. Many of the very inferior classes 
stain their bosoms with the figures of circles, half-moons, 
stars, &c. in a bluish stamp. In this barbaric embellish- 
ment the poof damsel of Irak-Arabi has one point of 
vanity resembling that of the ladies of Irak- Ajemi. The 


her lips ; and to complete her savage appearance, thrusts 
a ring through the right nostril, pendent with a fiat 
button-like ornament set round with blue or red stones. 

But to return to the ladies of the higher circles, whom 
we left in some gay saloon of Bagdad. When all are 
assembled, the evening meal or dinner is soon served. 
The party, seated in rows, then prepare themselves for 
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chamber. Others speedily , foMow her example, sleepisig 
as sound; notwithstanding the bawling of the", singers, 
the horrid jangling of the .^itars, the thumping on the 
jar-like double-drum, the^ ringing andioud clangour of 
the metal bells and castanets of the dancers, with an 
eternal talking in all keys, abrupt laughter, and vocifer- 
ous expressions of gratification, making in ail a fuE 
concert of distracting sounds, suffident, one might sup- 
pose, to awaken the dead. But the merry tumult and 
joyful strains of this conviviality gradually become 
fainter and fainter; first one and then another of the 
visitors—while^ even the performers are not spared by 
the soporific god— sink down under the drowsy influ- 
ence, till at length the whole carpet is covered with the 
sleeping beauties, mixed indiscriminately with hand- 
maids, dancers, and musicians, as fast asleep as them- 
selves. The business, however, is not thus quietly 
ended. ^ As soon as the sun begins to call forth the 
blushes of the mom, by lifting the veil that shades her 
slumbering eyelids/ the faithful slaves rub their own 
clear of any lurking drowsiness, and then tug their 
respective mistresses by the toe, or the shoulder, to 
rouse them up to perform the devotional ablutions usual 
at the dawn of day. ^ All start mechanically, as if touched 
by a spell ; and then commences the splashing of water 
and the muttering of prayers, presenting a singular con- 
trast to the vivacious scene of a few hours before. This 
duty overi the fair devotees shake their feathers like 
birds from a refreshing shower, and tripping lightly 
forward with garments, and perhaps looks, a little the 
worse for the wear of the preceding evening, plunge 
at once again into all the depths of its amusements, 
■Coffee, sweetmeats, kaliouns, as before, accompany 
every obstreperous repetition of the midnight song and 
dance ; and all being followed up by a plentiful break- 
fast of rice, meats, fruits, &c., towards noon the party 
separate, after having spent between fifteen and sixteen 
hours in this riotous festivity. 

The French authors Chateaubriand, Laborde, 
and Lamartine have minutely described the Holy 
Land ; and in the Incidents of Travel in Egypf 
Arabia^ and the Holy Land^ hy J. L. Stephens, 
information respecting these interesting countries 
will be found. 

Various works on India appeared, including a 
general Political History of the empire by SIR 
John Malcolm (1826), and a Memoir of Central 
India (1823), by the same author. Travels in 
the Hitmnalayan Provinces of Hindostan and the 
Punjaub, in Ladakh and Cashmerey in Peska- 
wary Cabuly &^c.yfrom 1819 to 1825, by W. Moor- 
CROFT and George Trebeck, relate many new 
and important particulars. Mr Moorcroft crossed 
the great chain of the Himalaya Mountains near 
its highest part, and %st drew attention to those 
stupendous heights, rising in some parts to above 
27,000 feet. A Tour through the Snowy Range 
of the Himinala Mountains was made by Mr 
James Baillie Fraser (1820), who gives an 
interesting account of hi» perilous journey. He 
visited Gangotri, an almost inaccessible haunt 
of superstition, the Mecca of Hindu pilgrims, 
and also the spot at which the Ganges issues 
from its covering of perpetual snow. In 1825 Mr 
Fraser published a Narrative of a Journey into, 
Khorasany in the years 1821 and 1822, including 
an Account of the Countries to tlu north-east of 
Persia. The following is a brief sketch of a 
Persian town : 

Viewed from a commandii^ situation, the appearance 
-of a Persian town is most uninteresting ; the houses, all 
of mud, differ in no respect from the earth in colour, 
imd from the irregularity of their construction, resemble 


inequalities on its surface rather than human dwellings. 
The houses, even of the great, seldom exceed one story ; 
and the lofty walls which shroud them from view, with- 
out a window to enliven them, have a most monotonous 
effect. There are few domes or minarets, and still fewer 
of those that exist are either splendid or elegant. There 
are no public buildings but the mosques and medressas ; 
and these are often as mean as the rest, or perfectly 
excluded from view by ruins. The general coup-d'ceil 
presents a succession of flat roofs and long walls of mud, 
thickly interspersed with ruins ; and the only relief to 
its monotony is found in the gardens, adorned with 
cliinar, poplars, and cypress, with which the towns and 
villages are often surrounded and intermingled. 

The same author published Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Persian Provinces y 1826 ; A Winter 
Journey from Constantinople to TehraUy with 
Travels through Various Parts of Persiay 1838; 
&c. Among other Indian works may be men- 
tioned, The Annals and Antiquities of Raj asthaUy 
1830, by Lieutenant- COLONEL James Tod 
(1782-1835) ; and Travels into Bokharay by LIEU- 
TENANT, afterwards Sir Alexander Burnes. 
The latter is a narrative of a journey from India 
to Cabul, Tartary, and Persia, and is a valuable 
work. The accomplished author was cut off_ in 
his career of usefulness and honour in 1841, being 
treacherously murdered at Cabul, in his thirty- 
sixth year. 

Of China we have the history of the two em- 
bassies— the first in 1792-94, under Lord Macart- 
ney, of which a copious account was given by 
Sir George Staunton, one of the commis- 
sioners. Further information w^as afforded by 
Sir John Barrow’s Travels in China, published 
in 1804, and long our most valuable work on that 
country. The second embassy, headed by Lord 
Amherst, in 1816, was recorded by Henry Ellis, 
Esq., third commissioner, in a work in two 
volumes (1818), and by Dr Abel, a gentleman 
attached to the embassy. One circumstance con- 
nected with this embassy occasioned some specu- 
lation and amusement. The ambassador was 
required to perform the ko-tou, or act of prostra- 
tion, nine times repeated, with the head knocked 
against the ground. Lord Amherst and Mr Ellis 
were inclined to have yielded this point of cere- 
mony; but Sir George Staunton and the other 
members of the Canton mission took the most 
decided part on the other side. The result of 
their deliWations was a determination against 
the performance of the ko-tou ; and the ernperor 
at last consented to admit them upon their own 
terms, which consisted in kneeling upon a single 
knee. The embassy went to Pekin, and were 
ushered into an ante-chamber of the imperial 
palace. 

Scene at Pekin, described hy Mr Ellis. 

Mandarins of all buttons* were in waiting ; several 
princes of the blood, distinguished by clear ruby buttons 
and round flowered badges, were among them : the 
silence, and a certain air of regularity, marked the 
immediate presence of the sovereign. The small apart- 
ment, much out of repair, into which we were huddled, 
now witnessed a scene I believe unparalleled in the 
history of even oriental diplomacy. Lord Amherst had 
scarcely taken his seat, when Chang delivered a message 

* The buttons, in the order of their r^k, are ^ 
red, worked coral, smooth coral, pale blue, dark blue, oystaL 
lyery, and iftdd. ^ 
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from Ho (Koong-yay), statiug tliat tbs «Qa|>eror wslied shall speak hereafter ; of the latter i; can only say that 
to see the ambassador, his son, and the commissioner^ nothing could be more disagreeable and indecorous, 
ammediatdy. Mu^ surprise was naturally expressed; A Message arrived soon after the Koong-yay’s quitting 
the previous arrangement for the dghth of the Qdnese the room, to say that the emperor dispensed with the 
month, a period certainly much too early for comfort, ambassador’s attendance ; that he had further been 
was adverted to, and the utter impossibility of His pleased to direct his physician to afford to His Excel- 
Excellency appearing in his present state of &tigue, lency every medical assistance that Ms illness might 
Inanition, and deficiency of every necessary equipment^ require. The Koong-yay himself soon followed, and His 
was strongly urged. ChaUg was very unwilling to be Excellency proceeded to the carriage. The Koong-yay 
the bearer of tms answer, but was finally obliged to not disdaining to clear away the crowd, the wMp was 
consent During this time the room had filled with used by him to all persons indiscriminately ; buttons 
spectators of all ages and ranks, who rudely pressed were no protection ; and however indecorous, accorfing 
upon us to gratify their brutal curiosity, for such it to our notions, the employment might be for a man of 
may be called, as they seemed to regard us rather as his rank, it could not have been in better hand^ 
wild beasts than mere strangers of the same species 

with themselves. Some other messages were inter- Lord Amherst was generally condemned for 
changed between the Koong-yay and Lord Amherst, refusing the proffered audience. The emperor, in 
who, in addition to the reasons already given, stated disgust, ordered them instantly to set out for 
the indecorum ^d irregularity of Ms appearing with- Canton, which was accordingly done. This em- 
out his credentials. In Ms reply to this it was said, that hassv madft 
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public. ^ A furtber coliectioa of these observations ^ 
on foreign society, scenery, and manners, was •, 
published by Captain Hall in 1842, also in three 
volumes, under the title of Patchwork, This 
popular author died at Haslar Hospital in 1844, 
aged 56. He was the second son of Sir James 
Hall of Dunglass, Bart., President of the Royal 
Society, and author of some works on Architec- i 
tore, &c,' V i 

■ HENRY DAVID INGLIS. 

One of the .most cheerful and unafected of' 
tourists arid travellers, with a .strong love of 
nature and;; a poetical . imagination, was .Mr 
Henry David Inglis, who died in March 1835, 
atithe early age of forty. Mr Inglis was the son 
of a Scottish advocate. He was brought up to 
commercial pursuits ; but his passion for literature, 
and for surveying the grand and beautiful in art 
and nature, overpowered his business habits, and 
led him at once to travel and to write. Diffident 
of success, he assumed the nom de plume of 
Derwent Conway, and under this disguise he 
published The Tales of Ardennes ; Solitary 
Walks through Many Lands; Travels in Nor- 
way^ Sweden, and Denmark, 1829 ; and Switzer-, 
land, the South of France, and the Pyrenees in 
1830, 1831. The last two works were included 
in Constablis Miscellany, and were deservedly 
popular. Mr Inglis was then engaged as editor 
of a newspaper at Chesterfield ; but tiring of this, 
he again repaired to the continent, and visited the 
Tyrol and Spain. His travels in both countries 
were publJshed ; and one of the volumes — Spain 
in 1830 — is the best of all his works. He next 
produced a novel descriptive of Spanish life, 
entitled The New Gil Blasj but it was unsuccess- 
luL After conducting a newspaper for some time 
in Jersey, Mr Inglis published an account of the 
Channel Islands, marked by the easy grace and 
picturesque charm that pervade all his writings. 
He next made a tour through Ireland, and wrote 
his valuable work entitled 1834. His 
last work was Travels in the Footsteps of Don 
Quixote, published in parts in the New Monthly 
Magazine, 

LOUIS SIMOND. 

Louis SimoND, a French author, who, by famil- 
iarity with our language and country, wrote in 
English as well as in his native tongue, published 
.in 1822 a work in two volumes — Switzerland; or 
a fournal of a Tour and Residence in that 
Country in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. M. 
Simond had previously written a similar work on 
Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 1811, 
which was well received and, favourably reviewed 
by Southey, Jefirey, and other critics. M. Simond 
resided twenty years in America. We subjoin his 
account of a 

Swiss Mountain and Avalanche, 

After nearly five hours’ toil, we reached a chalet on 
the top of the mountain (the Wingemalp). This 
.summer habitation of the shepherds was still unoc- 
cupied ; for the snow having been unusually deep last 
winter, and the grass, till lately covered, being still very 
short, the cows have not ventured so high. Here we 
resolved upon a halt, and having implements for strik- 
ing fire, a few sticks gave us a dieerful bls^ in the 
open air. A pail of cream, or at least of very lich milk, 


was brought up by the shepherd^ with a ketde to make 
coffee and afterwards boil the milk | very large wooden 
spoons or ladles answered the purpose of cups. The 
stock of provisions we had brought was spread upon the 
very low roof of the chalet, being the best station for 
our repos champBre, as it afforded dry seats sloping con- 
veniently towards the prospect. We had then before 
us the Jungfrau, the two Eigers, and some of the 
highest summits in the Alps, shooting up from an unin- 
temipted level of glaciers of more than two hundred 
square miles ; and although placed ourselves four thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the lake of Thun, and 
lake one thousand seven hundred and eighty feet above 
the sea, the mighty rampart rose still six thousand feet 
above our head. Between us and the' Jungfrau the 
desert valley of Tnimlatenthal formed a deep trench, 
into which avalanches fell, with scarcely a quarter of an 
hour’s interval between them, followed by a thundering 
noise continued along the whole range ; not, however, 
a reverberation of sound, for echo is mute under the 
universal winding-sheet of snow, but a prolongation of 
sound, in consequence of the successive rents or fissures 
forming themselves when some large section of the 
glacier slides down one step. 

We sometimes saw a blue line suddenly drawn across 
a field of pure white ; then another above it, and 
another, all parallel, and attended each time with a 
loud crash like cannon, producing together the effect of 
long-protracted peals of thunder. At other times some 
portion of the vast field of snow, or rather snowy ice, 
gliding gently away, exposed to view a new surface of 
purer white than the first, and the cast-off drapery 
gathering in long folds, either fell at once down the 

S ice, or disappeared behind some intervening ridge, 
the sameness of colour rendered invisible, and 
was again seen soon after in another direction, shooting 
out of some narrow channel a cataract of white dust, 
which, observed through a telescope, was, however, 
found to be composed of broken fragments of ice or 
compact snow, many of them sufficient to overwhelm a 
village, if there had been any in the valley where they 
fell. Seated on the chalet’s roof, the ladies forgot they 
were cold, wet, bruised, and hungry, and the cup of 
smoking cafi au lait stood still in their hand while 
waiting in breathless suspense for the next avalanche^ 
wondering equally at the deathlike silence intervening 
between each, and the thundering crash which followed. 

I must own, that while we shut our ears, the mere sight 
might dwindle down to the effect of a fall of snow from 
the roof of a house; but when the potent sound was 
heard along the whole range of many miles, when the 
time of awful suspense between the fall and the crash 
was me^ured, the imagination, taking flight, outstripped 
all bounds at once, and went beyond the mighty reality 
itself. It would be difficult to say where the creative 
powers of imagination stop, even the coldest ; for our 
common feelings — our grossest sensations — are infinitely 
indebted to them ; and man, without his fency, would 
not have the energy of the dullest animal. Yet we fed 
more pleasure and more pride in the consciousness of 
another treasure of the breast, which tames the flight of 
this same imagination, and brings it back to sober realky 
and plain truth. 

When we first approach the Alps, their bulk, their 
stability, and duration, compared to our own inconsider- 
able size, fragility, and shortness of days, strike our 
imagination with terror ; while reason,^ unappalled, 
measuring these masses, calculating their elevation, 
analysing their substance, finds in them only a little 
inert matter, scarcely forming a vrinkle on the face 
of our earth, that earth an inferior planet in the solar 
system, and that system one only among myriads, placed 
at distances whose very incommensurability is in a 
manner measured. What, again, are those giants of the 
Alps, and their duration — those revolving worlds — that 
space — ^the universe — compared to the intellectual feculty 
capable of bringing the whole fabric into the com^ss of 
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a single tliooglit, wliere it is all curiously and accurately 
delineated I How superior, again, the exercise of that 
faculty, when, rising from effects to causes, and judging 
by analogy of things as yet unknown by those we know, 
we are taught to look into futurity for a better state of 
existence, and in the hope itself find new reason to hope I 
We were shewn an inaccessible shelf of rock on the 
west side of the Jungfrau, upon which a lammergeier — 
the yulture of Iambs — once alighted with an infant it had 
carried away from the village of Murren, situated above 
the Staubbach : some red scraps, remnants of the child^s 
clothes, were for years observed, says the tradition, on 
the fatd spot. 


Madame de {if 

I had seen Madame de StaH a child ; and I saw her 
again on her death-bed. The intermediate years were 
spent in another hemisphere, as far as possible from the 
scenes in which she lived. Mixing again, not many 
months since, with a world in which I am a stranger; 
and feel that I must remain so, I just saw this celebrated 
woman, and heard, as it were, her last words, as I had 
read her works before, uninfluenced by any local bias. 
Perhaps the impressions of a man thus dropped from 
another world into this, may be deemed something like 
those of posterity. 

Madame de StaH lived for conversation : she was not 
happy out of a large circle, and a French circle, where 
she could be heard in her own language to the best 
advantage. Her extravagant admiration of the society 
of Paris was neither more nor less than genuine admira- 
tion of herself. It was the best mirror she could get— 
and that was all. Ambitious of all sorts of notoriety, 
she would have given the world to have been bom 
noble and a beauty. Yet there was in this excessive 
vanity so much honesty and frankness, it was so entirely 
yoid^ of affectation and trick, she made so fair and so 
irresistible an appeal* to your own sense of "her worth, 
that what would have been laughable in any one else 
was almost respectable in her. That ambition of elo- 
quence, so coijspicuous in her writings, was much less 
observable in her conversation ; there was more abandon 
in what she said than in what she wrote ; while speak- 
ing, the spontaneous inspiration was no labour, but all 
pleasure. Conscious of extraordinary powers, she gave 
herself up to the present enjoyment of the good things, 
and the deep things, flowing in a full stream from her 
own well-stored mind and luxuriant fancy. The inspir- 
ation was pleasure, the pleasure was inspiration; and 
without precisely intending it, she was, every evening of 
her life, in a circle of company, the veiy Corinne she 
had depicted. 


The following are sketches of character by 
Simond : 

liousseau 

Rousseau, from his garret, governed an empire — ^that 
of the mind ; the founder of a new religion in politics, 

they believed 

numerous, bu ^ ^ 

ties. Those of Rousseau made the French Revolution, 
and perished for it ; while Voltaire, miscalculating its 
chances, perished by it Both perhaps deserved their 


of the mind ; the founder of a new religion in politics, 
and to his enthusiastic followers a prophet — ^he said and 
.. i j The disciples of Voltaire might be more 


is of little avail Heroes and martyrs do not care for 
epigrams ; and he must have enthusiasm who pretends 
to lead the enthusiastic or to cope with them. (7ne 
intime persuasion^ Rousseau has somewhere said, nda 
toujours tenu lieu (Eloquence t And well it might; for 
the first requishe to command belief is to believe your- 
self. Norris it ^ easy to impose on mankind in this 
"" ’ ' no ascendency over the 

persuasion, in 
a sort of poetical 


respect. There is no eloquence, 

minds of others, without this intimate 
yourself. Rousseau’s might only be 
persuasion lasting but as long as the occasion ; yet it was 
thus powerful, only because it was . true, though but for a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps, in the heart of tins inspired 
writer, 

Mr M , son of the friend of Rousseau to whom he 

left his manuscripts, and especially his Confessions^ to be 
published after his death, had the goodness to shew them 
to me. I observed a fair copy written by himself in a 
small hand like print, very neat and correct ; not a blot 
or an erasure to be seen. The most curious of these 
papers, however, were several sketch-books, or memo- 
randa, half filled, where the same hand is no longer 
discernible ; but the same genius, and the same wayward 
temper and perverse intellect, in every fugitive thought 
which is there put down. Rousseau^s composition, like 
Montesquieu^ was laborious and slow ; his ideas flowed 
rapidly, but W'ere not readily brought into proper order; 
they did not appear to have come in consequence of a 
previous plan ; but the plan itself, formed afterwards, 
came in aid of the ideas, and served as a sort of frame 
for them, instead of being a system to which they were 
subservient. Very possibly some of the fundamental 
opinions he defend^ so earnestly, and for which his 
disciples would willingly have suffered martyrdom, were 
orimnally adopted because a bright thought, caught as 
it flew, was entered in his commonplace-book. 

Th^ loose notes of Rousseau afford a curious insight 
into his taste in composition. You find him nemehiallv 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND SERIAL 
WORKS. 

Wehave referred to the continuation of the Cyclth 
^dia of Ephraim Chambers by Dr Abraham 
Rees, a dissenting clergyman (1743-1825). This 
revival was so successful that the publishers of the 
work agreed with Dr Rees to undertake a new 
and magnificent work of a similar nature ; and in 
1802 the first volume of Reeds Cyclopcedia was 
issued, with illustrations in a style of engraving 
never surpassed in this country. This splendid 
work extended to forty-five volumes. In 1771 the 
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indiictioB, and : contributions in' physical : science, 
by Professor: ^Robison. Two supplementary 
volumes were afterwards added to . this work A 
fourth edition was issued under the, superintend- 
ence of Dr James 'Millar, and completed in i8io ; 
it was enriched with some ■ admirable scientific 
treatises from the pen of Professor Wallace. Two 
other editions, merely ■ nominal, of this Bncydo- 
pcsdiawQm published ; . and a Supplement to' the 
work was projected by Mr Archibald Constable, 
and placed under the charge of Professor . Macvey ■ 
Napier. " To this; Supplement Constable attracted . 
the greatest names both in Britain and France : 
it contained' contributions from Dugald Stewart, 
Playfair, Jameson, Leslie, Mackintosh, Dr Thomas 
Thomson, Sir ' Walter ■ Scott, Jeffrey, Ricardo, 
Malthus, Mill, Professor Wallace, Dr Thomas 
Youngj M. Biot, M, Arago, &c. Dugald Stewart 
was to receive I ooo for his Dissertation on Meta- 
physical Philosophy, and Professor Playfair £500 
for a similar contribution on N atural Philosophy. 
The former actually received £1600; and the 
latter would have received an additional ;£5oo 
had he lived to complete his treatise. Such 
large sums had never before been given in 
Scotland for literary labour. The Supplement 
was completed in six volumes. In the year 
1826, when the Encydopcedia Britannica fell into 
the hands of Messrs Adam and Charles Black, 
a new edition of the whole was commenced, 
incorporating all the articles in the Supplement, 
with such modifications and additions as were 
necessary to adjust them to the later views and 
information applicable to their subjects. Mr 
Napier was chosen editor, and an assistant in the 
work of revision and addition was found in Dr 
James Browne, a man of varied and extensive 
learning. New and valuable articles were con- 
tributed by Sir David Brewster, Mr Galloway, 
Dr Traill, Dr Roget, Dr John Thomson, Mr 
Tytler, Professor Spalding, Mr Moir, &c. This 
great national work — for such it may justly be 
entitled — ^was completed in 1842, in twenty-one 
volumes. Another edition of this Encydopadiay 
the eighth, greatly improved, was published in 
i859--6o, edited by Professor Traill, and enriched 
with contributions from Lord Macaulay, Sir John 
Herschel, and other eminent authors. A ninth 
edition is now (1884) in progress, under the edi- 
torid charge of Thomas Spencer Baynes, Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the university 
of St Andrews. 

Of a more popular character is Chamberds 
Encydopcedia^ a cheap and comprehensive *■ dic- 
tionary of universal knowledge for the people.* 
This work was commenced by W. & R. Chambers 
in 1859, completed in 1868, in ten octavo 
volumes. The editor, Andrew Findlater, 
LL.D. — a man of extensive learning and lite- 
rary connections — ^was admirably adapted for his 
task ; and, aided by a body of able contributors 
in every department of literature and science, 
produced a work of rare excellence and utility, 
which commands a large sale both^ in this 
country and in America, A revised edition was 
completed in 1875; and the information of each 
reprint is brought up to the date of going to 
press. Reprints of the work have been publi^ed 
in the United States. The Encydopcedia Metro^ 
politana was begun in 1815, and presented this 
difference from its rivals, that it departed from 


li^KAX URE. SERIAL WORKSl ' 

the alphabetical arrangement Coleridge was one 
of the contributors to this work ; some of its 
philological articles are ingenious. The EngUsh 
1853-61, is founded upon the matter, 
pntained in the Penny Cydopcedia^ 1833-43, but 
it is differently arranged. The London Encydo-^ 
posdia, in twenty volumes royal 8vo, is a useful 
compendium, and includes the whole of Johnson's 
Dictionary^ with its citations. LardnePs Cyclch 
pCBdia is a collection of different works on natural 
philosophy, arts and manufactures, history, bio- 
graphy, &c., published in 13 1 small 8vo volumes, 
issued monthly. Popular cyclopaedias, in one or 
more large volumes, have been published condens- 
ing a large amount of information. Of these, Mr 
M‘Culloch, the political economist, is author of 
one on Commerce, and another on Geography ; 
Dr Ure on Arts and Manufactures ; Mr Brande on 
Science, Literature, and Art ,* Mr Blaine on Rural 
Sports. There is also a series of cyclopasdias on 
a larger scale, devoted to the various departments 
of medical science. 

The plan of monthly publication for works of 
merit, and combining cheapness with elegance, 
was commencedby Mr Constable in 1827. It had 
been planned by him two years before, when his 
active mind was full of splendid schemes ; and he 
was 'confident that, if he lived for haif-a-dozen 
years, he would ‘ make it as impossible that there 
should not be a good library in every decent 
house in Britain, as that the shepherd's ingle-nook 
should want the salt-poke! Constables Miscellany 
was not begun till after the failure of the great 
publi3her's house, but it presented some attrac- 
tion, and enjoyed for several years considerable 
though unequal success. The works were issued 
in monthly numbers at a shilling each, and vol- 
umes at three shillings and sixpence. Basil Hall's 
Travels, and Lockhart's Life of Bums, were in- 
cluded in the Miscellany, and had a great sale. 
The example of this Edinburgh scheme stirred up 
a London publisher, Mr Murray, to attempt a 
similar series in the English metropolis. Hence 
began the Family Library, which was continued 
for about twelve years, and ended in 1841 with 
the eightieth volume', Mr Murray made his 
volumes five shillings each, adding occasionally 
engravings and wood-cuts, and publishing several 
works of standard merit— including Washington 
Irving's Sketch-book, Southey's Life of Nelson, 
See. Mr Irving also abridged for this Library his 
Life of Columbus s Mr Lockhart abridged Scott's 
Life of Napoleon; Scott himself contributed a 
History of Demonology; Sir David Brewster a 
Life of Newton; and other popular authors joined 
as fellow-labourers. Another series of monthly 
volumes was begun in 1833, under the title of 
Sacred ClcLssics, being reprints of celebrated 
authors whose labours have been devoted to the 
elucidation of the principles of revealed religion. 
Two clergymen— Mr Cattermole and Mr Stebbing 
— edited this .library, and it was no bad index 
to their fitness for the office, that they opened it 
with Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, one 
of the most able, high-spirited, and eloquent of 
theological or ethical treatises. The Edinburgh 
Cabmet Library commenced in 1830, and included 
a number of valuable works, .embodying the 
latest information and discoveries, chiefly on 
geographical and historical subjects. The con- 
venience of the monthly mode of publication has 
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ordinary cheapness— -and we may honestly add the 
good quality of the material-— was a circtilation 
exceeding hfty thousand weekly. Tht Penny 
a respectable pe^^^^ and tht Penny 
Cyclopmdia^ ^txQ afterwards commenced by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledgej 
and attained each a very great circulatioa There 
are now numerous other labourers in the same 
field of humble usefulness ; and it is scarcely 
possible to enter a cottage or workshop without 
meeting with some of these publications— cheering 
the leisure moments of the peasant or mechanic, 
and, by withdrawing him from the operation of 
the grosser senses, elevating him in the scale of 
rational beings. 

We cannot close this section without adverting 
to the Reviews and Magazines. The Edinburgh 
Review^ staxitd. in October 1802 under circum- 
stances elsewhere detailed, was a work entirely 
new in our literature, not only as it brought talent 
of the first order to bear upon periociical criticism, 
but as it presented many original and brilliant 
disquisitions on subjects of public importance, 
apart from all consideration of the literary pro- 
ductions of the day. It met with instant success. 
Of the first number, 750 copies were printed. 
The demand exceeded this limited supply : 750 
more were thrown off, and successive editions 
followed. In 1808, the circulation had risen to 
about 9000 ; and it is believed to have reached its 
maximum— from which it has declined— in 1813, 
when 12,000 or 13,000 copies were printed. The 
Review^ we need not say, still occupies an import- 
znt position in the English world of letters. As 
it was devoted to the support of Whig politics, 
the Tory or ministerial party of the day soon felt 
a need for a similar organ of opinion on their 
side, and this led to the establishment of the 
Quarterly Review in 1809. The Quarterly has 
ever since kept abreast with its northern rival in 
point of ability, and is said to have outstripped 
it in circulation. The Westminster Review 
established in 1824, by Mr Bentham and his 
friends, as a medium for the representation of 
Radical opinions. In talent, as in popularity, this 
work has- been unequal 

The same improvement which the Edinburgh 
R^uw originated in the critical class of peri- 
— j was effected in the department of the 
magazines,^ or literary miscellanies, by the cstab- 
1,-1 .. 1817, of ,Blackwood^s Edinbursch 


recommended it to both publishers and readers : 
editions of the works of Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 

Byron, Crabbe, Moore, Southey, the fashionable soon 
novels, &c., have been thus issued and circulated / ' ^ 
in thousands. Old standard authors and grave Cydopmdi^ 
historians, decked out in this gay monthly attire, ' ^ * 

have also enjoyed a new lease of popularity : 

Boswell^'s Johnson^ Shakspeare and the elder 

dramatists, Hume, Smollett, and Lingard, Tytleris | field of humble usefulness 
Scotland^ Cowper, Robert Hall, and almost in- 
numerable other British worthies^ have been so 
published. Those libraries, however— notwith- 
standing the intentions and sanguine predictions 
of Constable — ^were chiefly supported by the more 
opulent and respectable classes. To bring science 
and literature within the grasp of all, a Society 
was formed in 1825 for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, at the head of which were several 
statesmen and leading members of the Whig 
aristocracy — Lords Auckland, Althorp (afterwards 
Earl Spencer), John Russell, Nugent, Suffield, Mr 
Henry Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham), Sir 
. James Mackintosh, Dr Maltby (afterwards Bishop 
of Durham), Mr Hallam, Captain Basil Hall, ^c. 

Their object was to circulate a series of treatises 
on the exact sciences, and on various branches 
of useful knowledge, in numbers at sixpence each. 

The first was published in March 1827, being 
A Discourse on the Objects^ Advantages^ and 
Pleasures of Science^ by Mr Brougham. Many of 
the works issued by this Society were excellent 
compendiums of knowledge ; but the general fault 
of their scientific treatises was, that they were too 
technical and abstruse for the working-classes, 
and were, in point of fact, purchased and read 
chiefly by those in better stations of life. Another 
series of works of a higher cast, entitled The 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ in four-shill- 
ing volumes, also emanated from this Society, 
as well as a very valuable and extensive series of 
maps and charts, forming a complete atlas. A 
collection of Portraits, with biographical memoirs, 
and an improved description of Almanac, pub- 
lished yearly, formed part of the Societ/s opera- 
tions. Their labours were on the whole beneficial ; 
and though the demand for cheap literature was 
then rapidly extending, the steady impulse and 
encouragement given to it by a Society possessing 
ample funds and large influence, must have tended odicals 

progress. It was inagiwiujica, ut ntcrary misceii! 
obvioip, however, that the field was only partly lishment, in 1817, of Black 
oc^pied, and that toge inasses, both in the rural Magazine, which has been the exemplar of similar 
andmanufacturmgdistncts, were unable either to publications— and Taifs (both now 
pwcjase or under^nd many of the treatises of extinct), the New Monthly. Bentleds Mtscellanv 

(extinct), Dublin University Magazine (extinctf 
Under this impression, the publishers of the Macmillafls Maeazine. The Comhill B/rl* 

present work comi^nced in February 1832, their Contemporary pituw FortnM^ 
weekly periodical, Chamberfs Journal, consisting teenth Centu^, &c. The AmeS 
of original papers on subjects of ordinary life, Century HdrpePs, are notable for^e beautv 
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OME of the great names wMch illustrated the 


and who has, like his predecessor, slowly won his 
way to fame. But, before noticing the laureate^ 
several other names claim attention. 


POETS, 

The chief representative poet of the period is 
A-lfred Tennyson, who, on the death of Words- 
worth, by universal acclaim succeeded to the 
laurel, 

Greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base, 


Hartley Coleridge is of the school of Wordsworth 
unequal in execution, for hasty and spontaneous 
production was the habit of the poet, but at least 
a tithe of his verse merits preservation, and some 
of his sonnets are exquisite. His prose works are 
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Can make of mam Yet thorn wert still the same, 


characterised by a vein of onginal thought and 
reflection, and by great clearness and teauty of , 

Style His Idves (^Northern IVarmes form one 
of the most agreeable of modem books, intro- 
ducing the reader to soldiers, scholars, poets, and 

st^esmgu^^ Derwent Coleridge (1800-1883),. 
who was Principal of St Mark's College, Chelsea, 
and prebendary of St Paul's, published a senes 
of Sermons in 1839. is chiefly known, how-! 
ever, as author of the Memoir of his brother 
Hartley, and editor and annotator of some of his 
father's writings. 

Sara Coleridge (1803-1852) was bom at 
Greta Hall, near Keswick, and is commemorated 
in Wordsworth's poem of The Triad. In respect 
of learning and philosophical studies, she might 
have challenged comparison with any of the 
erudite ladies of the Elizabethan period; while, in 
taste and fancj^, she well supported the poetical 
honours of her family. The works of Sara Cole- 
ridge are — Phantasmiofty a fairy tale, 1837, and 
Pretty Lessons for Good Children. She translated, 
from the Latin, Martin Dobrizhoffer’s Account of 
the Ahiponesy three volumes, 1822, and enriched 
her father's works with valuable notes and illus- 1 
trations. This accomplished lady was married to j 
her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge (1800- 
1843), who was author of a lively narrative, Six 
Months in the West Indies in 1 825 ; of an Intro^ 
ducUon to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets y 
1830 ; and editor of the Literary Ren^ains ^d of 
many of the writings of his uncle, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. In 1873 was published Memoir and 
Letters of Sara Coleridge y edited by her daughter, 
a work in two volumes, containing much interest- 
ing information relative to the Lake Poets, besides 
displaying the virtues and acquirements of the 
deceased authoress. Some one said of Sara 
Coleridge : ‘ Her father had looked down into her 
eyes, and left in them the light of his own.' 


Serene , of thought, unhurt by thy own flame, 


Aidress to Certain Gold-fishes^ 

Restless forms of living light ; 

Quivering on your lucid wings, 

Cheating still the curious sight ' : . 

With a thousand shadowings I ' 

Various as the tints of even,' 

Gorgeous as the hues of heaven, 

Reflected on your native streams ' 

In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams I 
Harmless warriors, dad in mail : , 

Of silver breastplate, golden scale— 

Mail of Nature’s own bestowing, 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowii^— 

Fleet are ye as fleetest galley 
Or pirate rover sent from Sallee’; 

Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow. 

Was the sun himself your sire ? 

Were ye bom of vital fire ? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Such as we fetch from Eastern bowers, 

To mock this murky clime of ours ? 

Upwards, downwards, now ye gianc^ 

Weaving many a mazy dance ; 

Seeming still to gtow in size 
When ye would elude our eyes— ^ 

Pretty creatures I we might deem 
Ye were happy as ye seem — 

As gay, as gamesome, and as blithe, 

As fight, as loving, and as lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your play, 

As when ye gl'eamed in far Cathay : 

Arid yet, since on this hapless earth 
There 's small sincerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but an art 
To drown the outcry of the heart ; 

It may be, that your ceaseless^ gambols, 

Your wheelings, dartings, divings, ramble^ 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of your crystal bound — 

Is but the task of weary pain, ^ 

An endless labour, dull and vain ; 

And while your forms are gaily shinin|^ 

Your little fives are inly pining ! 

Nay — ^but still I fain would dream 
That ye are happy as ye seem ! 

We add a few sentences of Hartley Coleridge's 
graceful and striking prose : 


Sonnets hy Hartley Coleridge. 

What was \ awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all humankind ? 

Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 

Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere ? 

The four melliflttous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 

The note of bird unnamed ? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake — ^in wonder, not in fear, 

Of her new lord ? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to ^et 
The gracious presence of immaculate feet? 

Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 

Making sweet music out of air as sweet ? 

Or his own voice awake Mm with its sound ? 


History and Biography^ 

In Mstory, all that belongs to the individual is exhib- 
ited in subordinate relation to the commonwealth ; in 
biography, the acts and accidents of the commonwealth 
are considered in their relation to the individual, as influ- 
ences by which his character is formed or modified — ^as 
circumstances amid wMch he is placed — as the sphere in 
which he moves— or the materials he works with. The 
man with his works, his words, Ms affections, Ms fortunes, 
is the end and aim of alL He does not, indeed, as in a 
panegyric, stand alone like a statue ; but like the central 
figure of a picture, around wMch others are grouped in 
due subordination and perspective, the geneml circum- 
stances of his times forming the back and fore grotmd. 
In Mstory, the man, like the earth on the Copermcan 
hypothesis, is part of a system ; in biography, he is, like 
the earth in the ancient cosmogony, the centre and final 
cause of the system.. 


To Shahjpeare. 

The soul of man is larger than the sky, 

Deqper than ocean — or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathomed centre. Like that ark, 
Which in its sacred hold uplifted Mgh, 

O’er the drowned hills, the human family, 

And stock reserved of ev^ living kind ; 

So, in the compass of a single mind, 

The seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie. 

To make all worhk. Great Poeti 'twas thy art 
To know thysd^ and in thyself to be 
Whate’er love, hatc^ ambition, destiny, 

Ck ^e firm filial purpose of the heart 
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The . Opposing Armies on Matsion Moor* 

Fifty tliousand subjects of one king stood face to face 
on Marston Moor. The numbers 'On each side were not 
far unequal, but never were two hosts speaking one 
language of more; dx^ aspects. ; The Cavaliers, 
flushed, with ; recent victory, identifying their quarrel 
with their honour and their dove, their loose locks 
escaping beneath their , plumed helmets, glittering in all 
the martial: pijde whidx makes the battle-day ' like a 
pageant or a festival, and prandi^ forth with all the 
grace of gentle love, as they would make a jest of death, 
while the spirit-rousing 'strains of the trumpets made 
their blood dance, and their steeds prick up their ears. 
The Roundheads, arranged' in thick, dark masses, their 
Steel caps' and high-crowned hats drawn close over -their 
brows, looking determination, expressing with furrowed 
foreheads and hard-closed lips the inly-working rage 
which was blown up to furnace-heat by the extempore 
effusions of their preachers, -and found vent in the 
terrible denunciations of the Hebrew psadms and prophe- 
cies. , The arms of each party were adapted to the 
nature of their courage j the swords, pikes, and pistols 
of the royalists, light and bright, were suited for swift 
onset and ready use ; tvhile the ponderous basket-hilted 
blades, long halberts, and heavy fire-arms of the parlia- 
mentarians were equally suited to resist a sharp attack, 
and to do execution upon a broken enemy. The royalists 
regarded their adversaries with that scorn which the 
gay and high-bom always feel or affect for the precise 
or sour-mannered : the soldiers of the Covenant looked 
on their enemies as the enemies of Israel, and con- 
sidered themselves as the elect and chosen people— a 
creed which extinguished fear and remorse together. It 
would be hard to say whether there was more praying 
on one side or more swearing on the other, or which to 
a truly Christian ear had been the most offensive. Yet 
boi esteemed themselves the champions of the church ; 
there was' bravery and virtue in both ; but with this 
high advantage on the parliamentary side — ^that wMle 
the aristocratic honour of the royalists could only inspire 
a certain number oi gmtkmen^ and separated the patri- 
cian from the plebeian soldier, the religious zeal of the 
Puritans bound officer and man, general and pioneer 
-together, in a fierce and resolute sympathy, and made 
equality itself an argument for subordination. The 
captain prayed at the head of his company, and "the 
generai^s oration was a sermon* 

Discernment of Character* 

I know it well, 

Ifet must 1 still distrust the elder brother ; 

For while he talks— and much the flatterer talks— 

His brother's silent carriage gives ffisproof 

Of all his boast *! inde^ I marked it well, &c. 

Mason’s C^rnwr^acap. 

This is beautifully true to nature. Men are deceived 
in their judgments of others by a thousand causes— ;by 
their hopes, their ambition, their vanity, their antipathies, 
their likes and dislikes, their party feelings, their nation- 
ality, but, above all, by their presumptuous reliance on 
the ratiocinative understanding, their disregard to pre- 
sentiments and unaccountable impressions, and their 
vain attempts to reduce everything to rule and measure. 
Women, on the other hand, if they be very women, are 
seldom deceived, except by love, compassion, or religious 
sympathy— by theTatter too often deplorably ; but then 
it is not because their better angel neglects to give w^- 
ing, but because they are persuaded to make a merit of 
disregarding his admonitions. The craftiest lago can- 
not win the good opinion of a true woman, unless he 
approach her as a lover, an unfortunate, or a religioip 
confidant Be it, however, rememb^ed that this 
superior discernment in character is merely a female 
instinct^ arising from a more delicate sensibility, a finer 


tact, a clearer intuition, and a natural abhorrence of every 
appearance of evih It is a sense which only belongs 
to the innocent, and is quite distinct from the tact of 
experience. If, therefore, ladies without experi^ce 
attempt to judge^ to draw conclusions from premi^, 
and give a reason for their sentiments, there is nofMng 
in their sex to preserve them ftom error. 

J. A.. HEEAUD— W. R SCOTT. 

John Abraham Heeaub— an author of curi- 
ous and varied erudition, and long connected with 
periodic?d literature — has made two attempts at 
epic grandeur in his poems, The Descent inks ffeU^ 
1830, and Judgment of the Floods 1834. He has 
also been a contributor to the unacted drama, 
having written several tragedies — Saiat/era, The 
Two Brothers^ Videna, See, Mr Heraud is, or 
rather was^ in poetry what Martin was in art, a 
worshipper of the vast, the remote, and the ter- 
rible, His Descent and Jud^ent are remarkable 
poems — ‘psychological curiosities/ evincing a 
great amount of misplaced inteliectuai and poetic 
power. In 1871 Mr Heraud published The In- 
gatherings a volume of poetry ; and The War of 
Ideass a poem on the Franco-Prussian war. 

In 1835 William Bell Scott, an artist and 
man of genius, published HadeSs or the Transit^ 
and in 1846 The Year of the Worlds both trans- 
cendental poems, mystical as Mr Heraud’s strains, 
but evidently prompted by admiration of Shelley. 

; In 1854, he issued Poems by a Painters in 1875,' 
PoemSs BalladSs Sec,, with etchings ; and in 1882, 
A Poefs Harvest Home, 

MRS SOUTHKY. 

Caroline Anne Bowles (1787-1354) was the 
daughter of a retired officer, Captain Charles 
Bodies, of BucMand, near Lymington, Hants. 
She was, when young, deprived of her parents, 
and was left almost wholly to the care of the 
nurse, to whom she makes grateful reference 
in her writings. In her country retirement, she 
early cultivated literature, and produced success- 
ively Ellen Fitz- Arthurs a poem, 1820; The 
Widov/s Tales and other Poems s 1822 ; Solitary 
HourSs Prose and Verse, 1826 ; Chapters on 
Churchyards— K series 9! tales and sketches in 
prose, originally published in Blackwood^ s Maga- 
zinesZSiS. reprinted in two volumes, 1829. A 
long and affectionate intimacy subsisted between 
Southey and Miss Bowles, and in 1839 they were 
married. The , correspondence between them 
appeared in 1881, edited by Professor Dowden. 
The A thencBum (Aug. 1854) states that she resigned 
a larger income than she knew she would receive 
at Southe/s death, and she ‘ consented to unite 
herself to him, with a sure prevision of the awful 
condition of mind to which he would shortly 
be reduced— with a certain knowledge of the 
injurious treatment to which she might be 
exposed— from the purest motive that could 
actuate a woman in forming such a conned- 
tion; namely/the faint hope that her devoted- 
ness might enable her, if not to avert the catas- 
trophe, to acquire at least a legal title to minister 
to’^the sufferer's comforts, and watch over the few 
sad years of existence that might remain to 
him.' The laureate himself, in writing to his 
friend Walter Savage Landor on the sulnect of 
this second marriage, said he had, accoKMg to 
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human foresight, ‘judged well, and acted wisely ; ’ 
but to his family it was peculiarly distasteful, 
except to one of its members, Edith May Southey, 
married to Mr Warter, the editor of the posthu- 
mous edition ofSouthefsDffi:/arandC<fmm^;zp/ai:i^ 

To this lady, Mrs Southey, in 1847 — four 
years after the death of the laureate — dedicated a 
volume bearing the title of Boh'ft Hood: a Frag'- 
meni^ hy the late Robert Southey and Caroline 
Southey; with other Fraginefits and Poems hy R. S^ 
and C 61 So early as 1823, Southey had pro- 
jected a poem on Robin Hood, and asked Caro- 
line Bowles to form an intellectual union with him 
that it might be executed. Various efforts were 
made and abandoned. The metre selected by 
Southey was that of his poem of Thalaba—z. f 
measure not only difficult, but foreign to all the j 
ballad associations called up by the name of Robin ! 

Hood. Caroline Bowles, however, persevered, 
and we subjoin two stanzas of the portion con- 
tributed by her. 

Majestically slow 
The sun goes down in glory — 

The full-orbed autumn sun ; 

From battlement to basement, 

From flanking tower to flanking tower, 

The long-ranged windows of a noble hall 
Fling back the flamy splendour. 

Wave above, wave below, 

Orange, and green, and gold, 

Russet and crimson, 

Like an embroidered zone, ancestral woods, 

Close round on all sides : 

Those again begirt , 

In wavy undulations of all hues 
To the horizon's verge by the deep forest. 

The holy stillness of the hour, 

The hush of human life, 

Lets the low voice be heard — 

The low, sweet, solemn voice 
Of the deep woods, 

Its mystical murmuring 
Now swelling into choral harmony, 

Rich, full, exultant ; 

In tremulous whispers next, 

Sinking away, 

A spiritual undertone. 

Till the cooing of the wood-pigeon 
Is heard alona 

The poem was never completed : ‘clouds were 
gathenng the while/ says Mrs Southey, ‘and 

matured purpose * 

should bear fruit, the fiat had gone forth, and “ all r 
was in the dust.’' ' The remaining years of the 
poete^ were spent in close retirement She left 
bemnd her, it is said, upw'ards of twelve hundred 
lettep from the pen of Southey. The writings ' 
ot Mrs Southey, both prose and verse, illustrate 1 
her love of retirement, her amiable character 
and poetical susceptibilities. A vein of pathos 
runs through most of the little tales or novelettes, ^ 
ana colours her poetry. 


Steer thy course steadily ; 
Christian, steer home I 

Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 

Let fall the plummet now. 
Shallows may ground thee# 
Reef in the foresail, there I 
Hold the helm fast I 
So — ^let the vessel wear— - 
There swept the blast. 

*What of the night, watchman? 

What of the night ? ' 

‘ Cloudy— all quiet — 

No land yet — all *s right.® 

Be wakeful, be vigilant — 
Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 

How ! gains the leak so fast ? 

Clean out the hold — 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold ; 

There — ^let the ingots go— 

Now the ship rights ; 

Hurrah ! the harbour ’s near— 
Lo ! the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, 

Cut through the foam— 
Christian ! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home ! 


Once itpon a Time, 

I mindime of a pleasant time, 

A season long ago ; 

The pleasantest I Ve ever known. 

Or ever now shall know. 

Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills, 

So merrily did chime ; 

The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I was in my prime, 

I Ve never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray ; 

I ’ve never plucked such primroses. 

Set thick on bank and brae ; 

I ’ve never smelt such violets 
As all that pleasant time 

I found by every hawthorn-root — 
When I was in my prime. 

Yon moory down, so black and bare. 
Was gorgeous then and gay 

With golden gorse— bright blossoming- 
As none blooms nowaday. 

The blackbird sings but seldom now 
Up there in the old lime, 

Where hours and hours he used to sing 
When I was in my prime. 

Such -ciillmg winds came never then 
To pierce one through and through ; 

More .softly fell the silent shower, 

More balmily the dew. 

The morning mist and evening haze— 
Unlike this cold gray rime — 

Seemed woven warm 6 i golden air— 


Mariner^ s Hymn. 

Launch thy bark, mariner ! 

Christian, God speed thee 
Let loose the rudder-bands — 
Good angels lead thee ! • 
Set thy sails warily, ' . 
Tempests •r’III come j 
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Swelled like low Mils along the horizon’s veige, 
Down slanting to a sea of glory, or 
O’er infinite plains in luminous repose. 

Ea^ard the sulphurous thunder-clouds were rolled: 
While on the lurid sky beneath was marked 
Hie visibly falling stonru The western rays 
Braided its molten edges, rising up 
Like battlemented towers, their brazen fronts 
Changing perturbedly : from which, half seen, 

Tbe imaginative eye could body forth 
Spiritu^ forms of thrones and fallen powers, 

Refiecting on their scarred and fiery fronts. 

The splendours left behind them, 

Catiline^ a drama, is well conceived and exe- 
cuted ; but here also Mr Reade follows another 
poetical master, Ben Jonson. 


And biackberries— -so mawkish now— 
Were finely fiavoured then ; 

And nuts — such reddening clusters ripe 
I ne’er shall pull again ; 

Nor strawberries blushing bright — as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 

How all is altered for the worse 
'Since, I was in my prime I' 

, Tr^id, softly— bow the head— 

' 'In' reverent silence bow— , 

:No passing-bell doth toll— 

Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

i' ■ 

Stranger I however great, 

With lowly reverence l^w ; 

There ’s one in that poor shed— 

One by that paltry bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that begg^’s roof, 

Lo I Death doth keep his state : 
Enter— nO' crowds attend — 

Enter— no guards defend 
This |wdace*gate^ 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread; 

One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound— 

An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppressed— again 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 

O change — O wondrous change J— • 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment there, so low. 

So agonised, and now 
Beyond the stars I 

O change — ^stupendous change I 
There lies the soulless dod : 

The sun eternal breaks — 

The new immortal wakes— 

Wakes with his God. 


WINTHROP MACRWORTH PRAEI>« 

This gentleman (1802-1839) was early dfstin- 
guished for scholarship and poetic talent In 
conjunction with a school-fellow— the Rev. John 
Moultrie; who also wrote some pleasing poetry— 
Mr Praed set up a paper called Tike Etmian; 
^d he was associated with Macaulay as a writer 
in Knights Quarterly Magazine, The son of a 
wealthy London banker, Mr Praed was educated a| 
j Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge; he studied 
i for the bar, and, having entered public life as 
a Conservative politician, sat in the House of 
Commons for English boroughs, and for a short 
period in 1835 held the office of Secretary of the 
Board of Control His poetical pieces were con-^ 
tributed to periodicals, and were first collected 
an i^erican publisher in 1844. They are %h^ 
fashionable sketches, yet executed with great 
truth and sprightliness. The following is ah 
excellent portrait of a wealthy English bachelor 
and humorist: 

Quince, - 

Near a small village in the West, 

Where many very worthy people 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do their best 
. To guard from evil church and steeple, 

There stood — alas, it stands no more ! — 

A tenement of brick and plaster, 

Of which, for forty years and four, 

My good friend Quince was lord and ina^eK 

Welcome was he in hut and balk 
To maids and matrons, peers and peasants ! 

He won the sympathies of all 
By making puns and making presents. 

Though all the parish was at strife, 

He kept his counsel and Ms carriage, 

And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 

1849 * &c Mr Reade shrunk from Chancery-suits and marriage^ 

tended the fourrit coL Sound was his claret and his head, 
ticai works (1851-65). Warm was his double ale and feelings ; 

wels, and two volumes His partners at the wMst-dub said 
(1847)* The poem That he was faultless in Ms dealings, 

tanza, recalls Byron's church but once a week, , ; 

Revelations resemble Yet Dr Poundtext always found him /V 

We subjoin a few upright maiv. who studied Greek, 

And liked to see his fidends around him. 

looked toward Asylums, hospitals, and schools 

lerging slow He used to swear were made to cozen ; 

vCTed above. All who subscribed to them were fools^ 

' “®®cy clouds And he subscribed to half a dozen. 
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' ; it was his doctrine that the poor' ' 

■ Were always able, neyer willing ; ; 

And so the beggar at the door 
Had ftrst abuse, and then a shilling. 

Some public principles he had, 

But was no flatterer nor fretter ; 

He rapped his box when things were bad, 

And said ; * 1 cannot make them better.* 

And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 

And much he scorned the placeman’s snuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short 
With, * Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle I * 

For full ten years his pointer. Speed, 

Had couched beneath his master’s table 5 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable. 

Old Quince averred upon his troth 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon ; 

And none knew why he fed them both 
With his own hands, six days in seven. 

Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker than thought the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock. 
And took up Mrs Glasse or patterns. 

Alice was studying baker’s bills ; 

Louisa looked the queen of knitters ; 

Jane happened to be hemming frills ; 

And Nell by chance was making fritters. 

But all was vain. And while decay 
Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him, 

And found him gouty still and gay, 

With no fair nurse to bless or bore him 5 
His rugged smile and easy chair, 

His dread of matrimonial lectures, 

His wig, his stick, his powdered hair, 

Were themes for very strange conjectures. 

Some sages thought the stars above 
Had crazed him with excess of knowledge ; 
Some heard he had been crossed in love 
Before he came away from college ; 

Some darkly hinted that His Grace 
Did nothing, great or small, without him 5 
Some whispered, with a solemn face, 

That there was something odd about him. 

I found him at threescore and ten 
A single man, but bent quite double ; 
Sickness was coming on him then 
To take him from a world of trouble. 

He prosed of sliding down the hill, 

Discovered he grew older daily ; 

One frosty day he made his will, 

The next he sent for Dr Baillie. 

And so he lived, and so he died ; 

When last I sat beside his pillow, 

He shook my hand : * Ah me ! ’ he cried, 

* Penelope must wear the willow ! 

Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 
While life was flickering in the socket, 

And say that when I call again 
I ’ll bring a license in my pocket 

* I Ve left my house and grounds to Fag — 

I hope his master’s shoes will suit him I — 
And I Ve bequeathed to you my nag, 

To feed him for my sake, or shoot him. 

The vicar’s wife will take old Fox ; 

She ’ll find him an uncommpri mouser ; 

And let her husband have my box. 

My Bible, and my Assmanshauser. 
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‘ Whether 1 ought to die or not, 

My doctors cannot quite determine ; 

It ’s only clear that I shall rot. 

And DC, like Priam, food for vermin. 

My debts are paid* ■ But Nature’s debt — ^ 
Almost escaped my recollection ! 

Tom, we shall meet again ; and yet 
! I cannot leave you my direction ! ’ 

! THOMAS HOOD. 

I Thomas Hood (1798-1845) appeared before the 
public chiefly as a comic poet and humorist ; but 
! several of his compositions, of a different nature, 

I shew that he was also capable of excelling in the 
' grave, pathetic, and sentimental. He had thoughts 
j ‘ too deep for tears,’ and rich imaginative dreams 
land fancies, which were at times embodied in 
' continuous strains of pure and exquisite poetry, 
but more frequently thrown in, like momentary 
shadows, among his light and fantastic effusions. 
His wit and sarcasm were always well applied. 
This ingenious and gifted man was a native of 
London, son of one of the partners in the book* 
selling firm of Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. He 
was educated for the counting-house, and at an 
early age was placed under the charge of a City 
merchant. His health, however, was found un- 
equal to the close confinement and application 
required at the merchant’s desk, and he was sent 
to reside with some relatives in Dundee, of which 
town his father was a native. While resident 
there, Mr Hood evinced his taste for literature. 
He contributed to the local newspapers, and also 
' to the Dundee Magazine y a periodical of consider- 
able merit. On the re-establishment of his health, 
he returned to London, and was put apprentice to 
a relation, an engraver. At this employment he 
remained Just long enough to acquire a taste for 
drawing, which was afterwards of essential service 
' to him in illustrating his poetical productions, 
i About the year 1821. he had adopted literature as 
! a profession, and was installed as regular assistant 
to the London Magazine y which at that time was 
left without its founder and ornament, Mr John 
Scott, who was unhappily killed in a duel. On 
: the^ cessation of this work, Mr Hood wrote for 
I various periodicals. He was some time editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine y and also of a maga- 
! zine which bore his own name. His life was one 
! of incessant exertion, embittered by ill health and 
all the disquiets and uncertainties incidental to 
authorship. When almost prostrated by disease, 
the government stepped in to relieve him with a 
small pension ; and after his premature death in 
May 1845, literary friends contributed liberally 
towards the support of his widow and family. The 
following lines, written a few weeks before his 
death, possess a peculiar and melancholy interest i 

Farewell, Life ! my senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim : 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, 

Like the advent of the night — 

Colder, colder, colder still. 

Upwards steals a vapour chill ; 

Strong the earthy odour grows — 

I smell the mould above the rose I 

Welcome, Life ! the spirit strives : 

Strength returns, and hope revives ; 

Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom — 
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O’er the eartli there comes a bloom ; 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Waiin perfume for vapour cold — 

I smell the rose above the mould ! 

April 1845* 

Mr Hood’s productions are in various styles 
and forms. His first worky Wkms and Oddiiies^ 
attained to great popularity. Their most original 
feature was the use which the author made of 
puns—a figure generally too contemptible for : 
literature, but which, in Hood’s hands, became 
the basis of genuine humour, and often of the 
purest pathos. He afterwards (1827) tried a series 
National Tales j but his prose was less attrac- 
tive than his verse. A regular novel, Tylney Hall^ 
was a more decided failure. In poetry he made 
a great advance. The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies is a rich imaginative work, superior to 
his other- productions. As editor of the Comic 
Annuaij zndi zho of some of the literary annuals, 
Mr Hood increased his reputation for sportive 
humour and poetical fancy ; and he continued the 
same vein in his Up the Rhine — a satire on the 
absurdities of English travellers. In 1843, he 
issued two volumes of Whimsicalities, a Periodical 
Gathering, collected chiefly from the New Monthly 
Magazine, His last production of any importance 
was the Song of the Shirt, which first appeared in 
Punch (1844), ^nd is as admirable in spirit as in 
composition. This striking picture of the miseries 
of the poor London sempstresses struck home to 
the heart, and aroused the benevolent feelings of 
the public. In most of Hood’s works, even in his * 
puns and levities, there is a * spirit of good’* 
directed to some kindly or philanthropic object ‘ 
He had serious and mournful jests, which were 
the more effective from their strange and unex- 1 
pected combinations. Those who came to laugh 
at folly, remained to sympathise with want and 
suffering. The ‘various pen’ of Hood, said 
Douglas Jerrold, ‘ touched alike the springs of 
laughter and the sources of tears.’ Charles Lamb 
said Hood carried two faces under his namesake, 
a tragic one and a comic. 

Ot Hood’s graceful and poetical puns, it would 
be easy to give abundant specimens. The follow- 
ing stanzas form part of an inimitable burlesque ; 

Lament for the Decline of Chivalry, 

Well hast thou said, departed Burke, 

All chivalrous romantic work 
Is ended now and past ! 

That iron age, which some have thought 
Of mettle rather overwrought, 

Is now all over-cast. 

Ay ! where are those heroic knights 
Of old— those armadillo wights 
Who wore the plated vest ? 

Great Charlemagne and all his peers 
Are cold— enjoying with their spears 
An everlasting rest 

The bold King Arthur sleepeth sound ; ! 

So sleep his knights w^o gave that Round I 

Old Table such eclat ! ■ 

Oh, Time has plucked the plumy brow ! 

And none engage at turneys now 
But those that go to law ! . . . 

Where are those old and feudal clans, 

Their pikes, and bills, and partisans 4 
Their hauberks, jerkins, buffs ? 


A battle was a battle then, 

! A' breathing piece of work ; but men 

Fight now with powder puffs I 

The curtal-axe is out of date ! 

The good old cross-bow bends to Fate ; 

’Tis gone the archer’s craft ! 

No tough arm bends the springing yew, 

And jolly draymen ride, in lieu 
Of Death, upon the shaft. . . . 

In cavils when will cavaliers 
Set ringing helmets by the ears, 

And scatter plumes about ? 

Or blood — if they are in the vein ? 

That tap will never run again— 

Alas, the casque is out I 

No iron crackling now is scored 
By dint of battle-axe or sword, 

To find a vital place ; 

Though certain doctors still pretend, 

Awhile, before they kill a friend, 

To labour through his case ! 

Farewell, then, ancient men of might ! 

Crusader, errant squire, and knight ! 

Our coats and customs soften ; 

To rise would only make you weep j 
Sleep on in rusty iron, sleep 
As in a safety coffin I 

The grave, lofty, and sustained style of Hood is 
much more rare than this punning vein ; but a 
few ^verses will shew how truly poetical at times 
was '’his imagination — how rapt his fancy. The 
diction of the subjoined stanzas is rich and musi- 
cal, and may recall some of the finest flights of 
the Elizabethan poets. We quote from an Ode to 
the Moon. 

Mother of light I how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 

Art thou that huntress of the silver bow 
Fabled of old? Gr rather dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below. 

Like the wild chamois on her Alpine snow, 

Where hunter never climbed — secure from dread? 

A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought, 
Wondrous and bright, 

Upon the silver light, 

Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought. 

What art thou like ? Sometimes I see thee ride 
A far-bound galley on its perilous way ; 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray : 

Sometimes behold thee glide, 

Clustered by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow through' the welkin wide, 

Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars : 
Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep. 
Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latinian cave I see thee creep, 

To catch the young Endymion asleep, . 

Leaving thy splendour at the jj^ged porch. 

Oh, thou art beautiful, howe’er it be I 
Huntress, or Dian, or whatever named — 

And he the veriest Pagan who first framed 
A silver idol, and ne’er worshipped thee ; 

It is too late, or thou shouldst have my knee — 

Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows ; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild moon. 

Behind those chestnut boughs, 
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Casting their dappled shadows at my feet ; 

I will be gmteftal for that simple boon, 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

And bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet. 

In the a literary annual for 1829, Mr 
Hood published a ballad entitled The Dream of 
Eugem which is also remarkable for its 

exhibition of the secrets of the human heart, and 
its deep and powerful moral feeling. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that an author who had undoubted 
command of the higher passions and emotions, 
should so seldom have frequented this sacred 


Toss the light ball— bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make hivr^ sick I) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 
^ With many a lamb-like frisk, 

(He ’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown I) 
Thou pretty opening rose ! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose 1) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth 1) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, 

(I wish that window had an iron bar I) 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 

_ (I ’ll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write, unless he ’s sent above I) 


The Song of the Shirts 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woinan sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch— stitch — ^stitch I 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt \ 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 

She sang the * Song of the Shirt I * 

* Work— work— work I 

While the cock is crowing aloof 1 
And work— work — work! 

Till the stars shine through the roof 1 
It ’s oh ! to be a slave. 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to sav^ 

If this is Christian work ! 

* Work— work — ^work I 

Till the brain begins to swim | 

Work— work — ^work ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream I 

‘•0 men, with sisters dear ! 

O men, with mothers and wives, 

It is not linen you he wearing out ! 

But human creatures’ lives ! 

Stitch— stitch— stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt 5 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt 

‘But why do I talk of Death? 

That phantom of grisly bone 5 
I hardly fear its terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own. 

It seems so like my ovti, 

Because of the fasts I keep j 
O Gk)d I that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

‘Work— work — ^work ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread, and rags. 

That shattered roof— and this naked floor— 
A table — a. broken chair ; 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I tbanlf 
For sometimes falling there ! 

‘ Work — ^work — ^work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 

Work— work — ^work — 

As prisoners work for crime J 
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Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 

^ Work-work— work I 
In the dull December light, 

And work— work— work 1 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to shew me their sunny backs, 

: And twit me with the Spring. ■ 

* Oh, but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 

With the sky above my head. 

And the grass beneath my feet ; 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal! 

* Oh, but for one short hour 1 

A respite however brief ! ' 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 

But only time for grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.* 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch— stitch — stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 

She sang this * Song of the Shirt 1’ 

The following stanzas possess a sad yet sweet 
reality of tone and imagery : 

The Death‘hed. 

We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak. 

So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the mom came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed— she had 
Another mom than ours. 

Hood’s works have been collected into four 
volumes : Poems of Wit and Humour; Hood^s 
Own, or Laughter from Year to Year; and 
Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse, 

A son of Mr Hood’s (commonly termed Tom 
Hood) was also a professional litterateur, author 
of several novels, books for children, and other 
works: he was also editor of a comic periodical, 
Fun. He died in 1874, aged 39. 


DAVID MACBETH MOIR. 

Under the signature of the Greek letter Delta, 
David Macbeth Moir (1798-1851) was a large 
poeticsd contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
His best pieces are grave and tender, but he also 
wrote some lively jeux d* esprit, and a humorous 
Scottish tale, The Autobiography of Mansie 
Wattch, which was published in one volume, in 
1828. His other works are — The Legend of Gene- 
vieve, with other Tales and Poems, 1 824 ; Outlines 
of the Ancient History of Medicine, 1831; Do 7 nesiic 
Verses, 1843 ; and Sketches of the Poeticed Litera- 
ture of the Past Half century, 1851. 'His Poetical 
Works, edited by Thomas Aird — who prefixed to 
the collection an excellen^ memoir of the poet — 
were published in two volumes in 1852. Mr Moir 
practised as a surgeon in his native town of 
Musselburgh, beloved by all who knew him. Of 
his poetry, Mr Aird says: ‘ In Delta’s earlier 
strains there are generally fancy, and feeling, and 
musical rh)i:hm, but not much thought His love 
of poetry, however, never suffered abatement, and 
as “ a maker,” he was improving to the very last 
To unfaded freshness of heart he was adding riper 
thought : such was one of the prime blessings of 
his pure nature and life. Reserve and patience 
were what he wanted, in order to be a greater 
namerin song than he is.’ 


When Thou at Eve art Roamings 
, ; I. 

When thou at eve art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershadowed walk, 
Where fast the eddying stream is foaming, 
And falling' down — a cataract, 

’I'was there with thee I wont to talk 
Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh. 

II. ■ 

When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies are purely blue, 

And sparkle in her light the fountains. 

And darker frowns the lonely yew, 

Then be thou melancholy too, 

While pausing on the hours i proved 
With thee beloved. 

in. 

When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear, 

As soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear, 

Muse, for that hour to thought is dear. 
And then its flight remembrance wings 
To bypast things. 

IV, 

To me, through every season, dearest ; 

In every scene, by day, by night, 

Thou, present to my mind appearest 
A quenchless star, for ever bright ^ 

My solitary, sole delight ; 

Where’er I am, by shore — at sea — 

I think of thee ! 


REV. JOHN MOULTRIE. 

Associated with Praed, Macaulay, Henry Nelsoa 
Coleridge, and others in the Etonian and Kjiighfs 
Quarterly Magazine, was the Rev. John Moul- 
trie (X799“i^74)> for some time rector of Rugby — 
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an amiable and accomplished man, and one of the 
most graceful and meditative of the minor poets. 
He published two volumes — My Brothef^s Grave, 
and other Poems, \ and The Dream of Life, 
and other Poems, 1843 » also a volume of Sermons 
f reached in the Parish Church of Rugby, 1852. 
A complete edition of Moultrie^s poems was pub- 
lished in 1876, with memoir by the Rev, Derwent 
Coleridge, one of the most attached and admiring 
of his college friends. The following is part of 
one of his earliest and best poems : 

My Brothers Grave, 

Beneath the chancel’s hallowed stone, 

Exposed to every rustic tread, 

To few save rustic mourners known. 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 

Few words upon the rough stone graven, 

Thy name, thy birth, thy youth declare j 
Thy innocence, thy hopes of heaven, 

In simplest phrase recorded there : 

FTo ’scutcheons shine, no banners wave. 

In mockery o’er my brother’s grave. 

The place is silent — ^rarely sound 
Is heard those ancient wails around 5 
Nor mirthful voice of friends that meet. 

Discoursing in the public street ; 

Nor hum of business dull and loud, 

Nor murmur of the passing crowd. 

Nor soldier’s drum, nor trumpet’s swell 
From neighbouring fort or citadd — 

No sound of human toil or strife 
To death’s lone dwelling speaks of life 5 
Nor breaks the silence still and deep, 

Where thou, beneath thy burial stone, 

Art I'dd ^ in that unstartled sleep 
■ The living eye hath never known*^ 

The lonely sexton’s footstep falls 1 

In dismal echoes on the walls, ! 

As, slowly pacing through the aisle, 1 

He sweeps the unholy dust away, ' 

And cobwebs, which must not defile j 

Those windows on the Sabbath day; ] 

And, pacing through the central nave, . 

Treads lightly on my brother’s grave. ! 

But when the sweet-toned Sabbath chime, 1 

Pouring its music on the breeze, < 

Proclaims the well-known holy time ! 

Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees; ] 
When nptic crowds devoutly meet, ( 

And lips and hearts to God are given, | 

And souls enjoy oblivion sweet ^ 

Of earthly ills, in thought of heaven ; , 

What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above thy burial stone ? ^ 

What form, in priestly meek array * 

Beside the altar kneels to pray ? ^ 

What holy hands are lifted up ( 

To bless the sacramental cup ? j 

Full well I know that reverend form, 5 

And if a voice could reach the dead, ] 

Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 

My brother, makes thy heart his bed; « 

That sire, who thy existence gave, j 

Now stands beside thy lowly grave. ^ 

It is not long ance thou wert wont £ 

Wit^ these sacred walls to ^eel ; t 

This altar, that baptismal font, f 

These stones winch now thy dust conceal. 

The sweet tones of the Sabbath bell, 

Were holiest objects to thy soul ; t 

On these thy spirit loved to dwell, 

Untainted by the world’s control s 
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My brother, these were happy days, 

When thou and I were children yet ; 
How fondly memory still surveys 
Those scenes the heart can ne’er forget I 

'My soul was then, as thine is now, 
Unstained by sin, unstung by pain ; 
Peace smiled on each unclouded brow— 
Mine will be so calm again. 

How blithely then we hailed the ray 
Which usher,ed in the Sabbath day I 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the house of God I 
For souls, in which no dark offence 
Hath sullied childhood’s innocence, 

Best meet the pure and hallowed ' sh rin e, 
Which guiltier bosoms own divine. . . . 

And years have passed, and thou art now 
Forgotten in thy silent tomb ; 

And cheerful is my mother’s brow, 

My father’s eye has lost its gloom ; 

And years have passed, and death hi laid 
Another victim by thy side ; 

With thee he roams, , an infant shade ; 

But not more pure than thou he died. 
Blest are ye both ! your ashes rest 
Beside the spot ye loved the best ; 

And that dear homcj which saw your birth, 
O’erlooks you in your bed of earth. 

But who can tell what blissful shore 
Your angel spirit wanders o’er? 

And who can tell what raptures high 
Now bless your immortality ? 


THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

The family of Sheridan has been prolific of 
gemus, and Mbs Norton well sustained ' the 
honours of her race. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
by his marriage with Miss Linley, had one son, 
Thomas, whose convivial wit and fancy were 
scarcely less bright or less esteemed than those of 
his father, and whose many amiable qualities 
greatly endeared him to his friends. He died at 
a comparatively early age (in 1817), while filling 
the office of Colonial Paymaster at the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1806, Thomas Sheridan was in 
Scotland, in the capacity of aide-de-camp to Lord 
Moira, and he there married a daughter of 
Colonel and Lady Elizabeth Callender of Craig- 
forth, by whom he had a numerous family.* 
Caroline Elizabeth Sarah was one of three sisters; 
she was bom in 1808, and in her nineteenth year 
was married to the Hon. George Chappie Norton, 
son of the first Lord Grantley. This union was 
dissolved in 1840, after Mrs Norton had been the 
object of suspicion and persecution of the most 
painful description. Mr Norton was for thirty 
years recorder of Guildford ; he died in 1875. 
From her childhood, Caroline Sheridan wrote 
verses. Her first publication was an attempt at 
satire, The Dafidiei Rout, to which she added 
illustrative drawings. In her seventeenth year she 
wrote The Sorrows of Rosalie, a poem embodying 
a pathetic story of village-life, but which was not 
published until 1829. Her next work was a poem 
founded on the ancient legend of the Wandering 

* Lady Elizabeth, the mother of Mrs Norton, \»us a daughter ot 
the Earl of Antrim. She wrote a novel, entitled Carwell. Those 
who trace the preponderance of talent to the motheri« side, may 
conclude that a fresh infusion of Irish genius was added to the 
Sheridan iamily by this connection. 
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Jew, .and wLicIi she termed The Undying One, 
1831, A novel, The Wife and Wammis Reward, 
1^835, was Mi*s Norton’s next production. In 1840 
appeared^ The Dreamland other Poems.. In 1845, 
she published The Child of the Islands, a poem 
written to draw the attention of the Prince of 
Wales, when he should be able to attend to social 
questions, to the condition of the people ‘in a 
land and time wherein there is too little communi- 
eation between classes/ and too little expression 
of sympathy on the part of the rich towards the 
oor. This was no new theme of the poetess : she 
ad years before written letters on the subject, 
which' were published in the Times newspaper. 
At Christmas 1846, Mrs Norton issued two 
poetical fairy tales, Aunt Carry* s Ballads for 
Children, vfMch charm alike by their graceful 
fancy and their brief sketches of birds, woods, and 
Howers. In 1850 appeared a volume of Tales and 
Sketches in Prose afid Verse, being a collection 
of miscellaneous pieces originally contributed to 
periodicals. Next year a bolder venture was 
tried, a three-volume novel, entitled Stuart of 
Dunleath, a Story of Modem Times. The in- 
cidents of this story are too uniformly sad and 
gloomy — partly tinged by the bitter experiences of 
the authoress j but it presents occasional passages 
of humour and sarcasm, and a more matured 
though unfavourable knowledge of the world. It 
seemed as if the mind of the accomplished writer 
had been directed more closely to ‘ the evils done 
under the sun,' and that she longed passionately j 
for power to redress them. In 1854 she wrote * 
English Laws for Women in the Nineteenth 
Century; in 1862, The Lady cf Garay e; in 1863, ^ 
novel entitled Lost and Saved, Her subsequent 
public appearances were chiefly on topics of 
social importance j and the recent improvement 
in the English marriage laws may be traced 
primarily to the eloquent pleadings and untiring 
exertions of Mrs Norton. ‘This lady,’ says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, ‘ is the Byron of 
pur modern poetesses. She has very much of that 
intense personal passion by which Byron’s poetry 
is distinguished from the larger grasp and deeper 
communion with man and nature of Wordsworth. 
She has also Byron's beautiful intervals of tender- 
ness, his strong practical thought, and his forceful 
expression. It is not an artificial imitation, but 
a natural parallel.' The truth of this remark, both 
as to poetical and personal similarity of feeling, 
will be seen from the following impassioned verses, 
addressed by Mrs Norton to the Duchess of 
Sutherland, to whom she dedicated her Poems. 
The simile of the swan flinging aside the ‘ turbid 
drops ' from her snowy wing is certainly worthy of 
Byron. Mrs Norton was married to Sir William 
Stiriing-Maxwell in March 1877, and died in June 
of the same year. 

To the Duchess of Sutherland, 

Once more, my harp I once more, although I thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 

A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought, 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain. 
Soars, like a wild bird from a cypress bough, 

Into the poet’s heaven, and leaves dull grief below I 

And unto thee — the beautiful and pure— 7 
Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish Dullness dwells secure, 

And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furled ; 


To thee — ^whose friendship kept its equal truth ^ 
Through the most, dreary hour of my embittered 
youth— 

I dedicate the lay. Ah ! never bard, 

In days when poverty was twin with song ; 

Nor wandering harper, lonely and ill-starred, 

. Cheered by some castle’s chief, and harboured long j 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, in his trembling lays, 

Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of praise I 

For easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent ; 

But thou i^av’st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief— in spite of many a cold dissent — 

When, slandered and maligned, I stood apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not 
crushed, my heart. 

Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 

And scoffed to see me feebly stem the tide 5 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 

And some forsook on whom my love relied. 

And some, who might have battled for my sake. 

Stood off in doubt to see what turn the world would 
take — • 

I Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 

Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears j 
The loved, the near of kin could do no more, 

Who changed not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn. 

And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant scorn. 

For they who credit crime, are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which 
steal 

O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 

And tales of broken truth are still believed 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceived. 

But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 

Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 

And mar the freshness of her snowy wing — 

So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 

Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide ; 

Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shame j 
Thou didst not shrink — of bitter tongues afraid, 

Who hunt in packs the object of their blame ; 

To thee the sad denial still held true, 

For from thine own good thoughts thy heart its mercy 
drew. 

And though my faint and tributary rhymes 
Add nothing to the glory of thy day, 

Yet every poet hopes that after-times 
Shall set some value on his votive lay ; 

And I would fain one gentle deed record, 

Among the many such with which thy life is stored. 

So when these lines, made in a mournful hour, 

Are idly opened to the stranger’s eye, 

A dream of thee, aroused by Fancy’s power, 

Shall be the first to wander floating by ; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 
Shall pause, to conjure up a vision of its grace ! 

. . ' . ■•i'. ' ' ■ , ' , . V 

In a poem entitled Autumn there is a noble 
simile : 

I know the gray stones in the rocky glen, 

Where the wild red deer gather one by one, 

And listen, startled, to the tread of men 

Which the betraying breeze hath backward blown ! . 
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So— witli siicii dark majestic eyes, where shone 
Less terror than amazement — nobly came 
Peruvians Incas, when, through lands unknown, 

The cruel conqueror with the blood-stained name 
Swept with pursuing sword and desolating flame. 

In The Wintef^s Walk, a poem written after 
walking with Mr Rogers the poet, Mrs Norton 
has the following graceful and picturesque lines ; 

Gleamed the r,ed sun athwart the misty haze 
Which veiled the cold earth from its loving gaze, 
Feeble and sad as hope in sorrow’s hour — 

But for thy soul it still had warmth and power | 

Not to its cheerless beauty wert thou blind ; 

To the keen eye of thy poetic mind 

Beauty still lives, though nature’s flowerets die, 

And wintry sunsets fade along the sky I 
And nought escaped thee as we strolled along, 

Nor changeful ray, nor bird’s faint chirping song. 
Blessed with a fancy easily inspired, 

All was beheld, and nothing unadmired | 

From the dim city to the clouded plain, 

Not one of all God’s blessings given in vain. 

The affectionate attachment of Rogers to Sheri- 
dan, in his last and evil days, is delicately touched 
upon by the poetess : 

And when at length he laid his dying head 
On the hard rest of his neglected bed, 

He found (though few or none around him came 
Whom he had toiled for in his hour of fame — 

Though by his Prince unroyally forgot, 

And left to struggle with his altered lot), 

By sorrow weakened, by disease unnerved— 

Faithful at least the friend he had served ; 

For the same voice essayed that hour to cheer, 

Which now sounds welcome to his grandchild’s ear : 
And the same hand, to aid that life’s decline. 

Whose gentle clasp so late was linked in mine, 

IHciure of Twilight 

0 Twilight I Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with earth, 
paving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome 1 Faint and sweet 

1 ^ round the peasant’s homeward feet 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 
bees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, f ^ 

^d, though siich radiance round him brightly glows i * 
Marks the W1 spark his cottage-window throws. ’ F 
btill as his heart forestalls his weary pace i 

Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, * J 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life jt 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, c 

To whom his coming is the chief event 

Of simple days in cheerful labour spent 

pe rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past 

And these poor cottagers have only cast 

One careless glance on all that show of pride 

Then to their tasks turned quietly aside j ’ 

But Mm they wait for, him they welcome home; 

Pixed sentinels look forth to see him come * 
fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, ’ 
ihe fmgal meal prepared, are aU for him: 

^or hp the watching of that sturdy boy, 

For him those smiles of tenderness and joy 

P^ods his sauntering way alonff 
Whistlmg the fragment of some vilW song ^ 

Dear art thou to the lover, thou light. 
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Not Zosl, but Gone Before. 

How mournful seems, in broken dreams. 
The memory of the day, 

When icy Death hath sealed the breath 
Of some dear form of clay; 

When pale, unmoved, the face we loved. 
The face we thought so fair, 

AM the hand lies cold, whose fervent hold 
Once charmed away despair. 

Oh, what could heal the grief we feel 
For hopes that come no more, 

Had we ne’er heard the Scripture word. 
Not lost, but gone before.’ 

Oh, sadly yet with vain regret 
The widowed heart .must yearn ; 

And mothers weep their babes asleep 
In the sunlight’s vain return ; 

The brother’s heart shall rue to part 
P'rom the one through childhood known: 
And the orphan’s tears lament for years 
A friend and father gone. 

F or death and life, with ceaseless strife. 

Beat wild on this world’s shore, 

And all our calm is in that balm, 

^ Not lost, but gone before.’ 

O world wherein nor death, nor sin, 

Nor weary warfare dwells f 
Their blessed home we parted from 
With sobs and sad farewells ; 

Where eyes apke, for whose dear sake 
Our own with tears grow dim, 

And faint accords of dying words 
Are changed for heaven’s sweet hymn j 

Oh ! thf e at last, life’s trials past, 

B meet our loved once more, 

Whose feet have trod the path to God— 
‘Not lost, but gone before.’ 


Morn on the waters ! and, purple and bright. 

Bursts on the billows the flushing of light! 

O er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

streams onward, like hope, in th@ 

The winds come around her, in murmur and song 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along : 
bee I she looks up to the golden-edged clouds. 
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Patises to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh I there be hearts that are breaking.below I 

Night on the waves !— and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 

Treading its depths in the power of her might, 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast, 

Seenis not the ship like an island of rest ? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main. 

Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain I 
Who — as she smiles in the silvery light. 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night. 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty — could deem, with a sigh, 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And that souls that are smitten lie bursting within ! 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding. 

Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 

Hearts which are parted and broken for ever I 
Or deems that he watches afloat on the wave, 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave I 

’Tis thus with our life, while it passes along. 

Like a vessel at sea, amidst sunshine and song I 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world. 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes. 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs ; 
.Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot 
know, 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and 
o’er. 

The Poetical Sketches (1822) and Lyrics of the 
Heart (1850) of Mr Alaric Alexander Watts 
(1799-1864) are similar to the productions of Mr 
Hervey. Their author — a native of London — was 
connected with the periodical press, and was also 
among the first editors of those illustrated annual 
volumes once so numerous, in which poems and 
short prose sketches from popular or fashionable 
writers of the day were published. The Literaiy 
Souvenir ran to ten volumes (1824-34), and the 
Cabinet of Modern Art to three volumes (1835- 
38), Though generally very poor in point of 
literary merit, these illustrated annuals unques- 
tionably fostered a taste for art among the people. 
In 1853, a pension of fsoo was settled upon Mr 
Watts.' ■ -I 

GEORGE DARLEY—SIR AUBREY AND AUBREY 
THOMAS DE VERE. 

A critic has said that many ‘pensive fancies, 
thoughtful graces, and intellectual interests blos- 
som beneath our busier life and our more rank 
and forward literature,' Some of these we have 
had the pleasure of pointing out, and among the 
graceful contributors of such poetry, we may 
include Mr Darley, author of Sylvia^ or the May 
Queen^ 1827; of Thomas i Becket and Ethelstan^ 
dramas ; Errors of Extasie, and other Poems, 
Mr Darley-— who was a native of Dublin — died at 
a comparatively early age in 1 846. He w'as in the 
latter part of his life one of the writers in the 
Atkenceum^ and an accomplished critic. — SiR 
Aubrey de Vere (died in 1846) was author of 
two dramatic poems, Julian the Afostate, 1S22, 


and The Duke of Mercia^ 1823 ; also of A Song 
of Faith, and other Poems, 1842. The last volume 
I is dedicated to Wordsworth, who had perused and 
‘rewarded with praise' some of the pieces.— Sir 
Aubrey’s third son, Aubrey Thomas de Vere 
(born in 1814), has published several pieces bo^ 
in verse and prose— Waldenses, with other 
Poems, 1842; The Search after Proserf ine, 1^3 ; 
Mary Tudor, a Drama, 1847 ; Sketches of Greece 
and Turkey, 1850 ; The Infa^ Bridal, and other 
Poems, &C. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 

Though of late chiefly known as a theologian 
and prose author, Richard Chenevix Trench 
early attracted attention by some poems evincing 
genuine feeling and graceful expression. The 
Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems, appeared 
in 1835 ; Sabbation, Honor Neale, See, in 1838 i 
Elegiac Poems, 1850; Poems from Eastern Sources, 
1851, &c. This accomplished divine is a native 
of Dublin, bom in 1807. Having studied for the 
church, he was some time engaged in different 
places as curate. In 1845, he became Rector of 
Itchin-Stoke, near Alresford ; Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge in 1846 ; Professor and Examiner at 
King’s College, London, in 1847 ; Dean of West- 
minster in 1856 ; and in 1864 he succeeded Dr 
Whately as Archbishop of Dublin. 

Evening Hymn, 

To the sound of evening bells 
All that lives to rest repairs, 

Birds unto their leafy dells, 

Beasts unto their forest lairs. 

All things wear a home-bound look. 

From the weary hind that plods 
Through the corn-fields, to the rook 
Sailing toward the glimmering woods. 

’Tis the time with power to bring 
Tearful memories of home 
To the sailor wandering 
On the far-off barren foam. 

What a still and holy time I 
Yonder glowing sunset seems 
Like the pathway to a clime 
Only seen till now in dreams. 

Pilgrim ! here compelled to roam, 

Nor allowed that path to tread. 

Now, when sweetest sense of home 
On all living hearts is shed, 

Doth not yearning sad, sublime, 

At this season stir thy breast. 

That thou canst not at this time 
Seek thy home and happy rest ? 

Some Murmur, when their Sky is Clear, 

Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled, 

If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride. 
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With scorn he looked to west away^ and left their train 
to die, ■ ■ 

Like a thing that had awaked to life from the gleaming 


Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 


THOMAS AIRO— "JAMES HEDDERWICIL , ^ 

And light outflowed him like a sea, and raised: his 
A few poems of wild imaginative grandeur, shining brow; 
with descriptive sketches of Scottish rural scenery And the voice went forth that hade all worlds to God’s 
and character, ' have been written by Thomas Beloved bow. ^ 

AliU), born at Bowden, county of Roxburgh, One thought of this came o’er the fiend, and raised his 
August 28, 1802. Educated at the university of . startled form, 

Edinburgh, Mr Aird formed the acquaintance of fP ^ sweUmg skirts, as if to meet the 

f’rofessor Wilson, Mr Moir, and other contributors storm. 
to and in this favourite _ . 

periodical he published most of the poetical pieces With^wing that stopped the dews and birds from off 
collected into one volume in 1848. Two volumes the boughs of Night, 

of prose sketches have also proceeded from his whirled his fierce dis- 

Religious Characierisiics, iB 2 y, B.nd The Old 1, #. i .3 t.- 

bachelor in the Old Scottish Village, 1848. Con- earth he tracked hs 

feting a ^ns^ative weeHy newspaper, The Till o’er him shone the utmost stats that hem the skirts 

Dumfries Herald^ for nearly a quarter of a of day; 

century, supplied Mr Aird with just enough of Then higher ’neath the sun he flew above all mortal ken, 
employment to keep the mind from rusting ; and Yet looked what he might see on earth to raise 

esteemed by many friends, his life glided on in a pride again, 

simple and happy tranquillity rare among poets. 

He died on the 25th of April 1876. A fifth He saw a form of Africa low sitting in the dust ; 
edition of his poetical works, with Memoir by the feet were chained, and sorrow thrilled throughout the 
Rev. Jardine Wallace, was issued in 1878. sable bust 

The idol and the idol’s priest he hailed upon the earth, 

Beyond the north where Ural hills from polar tempests sounds of human misery his kingdom’s loud acclaim, 

run,. 

A glow went forth at midnight hour as of unwonted sun ; Exulting o’er the rounded earth again he rode with 
Upon the north at midnight hour a mighty noise was night, 

heard, Till, sailing o’er the untrodden top of Aksbeck high and 

• As if with all his trampling waves the Ocean were * white, 

unbarred ; He closed at once his weary wings, and touched the 

And high a grizzly Terror hung, upstarting from below, shining hill ; 

Like fiery arrow shot aloft from some unmeasured bow. For less his flight was easy strength than proud uncon- 

^ ^ bad'dllued his natiye strength, and spoilt the 

^ im?4e whence the archangel fom?s their earnest 

With twists of faded glory mixed, grim shadows wove being draw. 

At* 1 • T [Here he was , visited by a dream or series of visions. While 

An aspect like the hurrying storm proclaimed the plunged in the lake of God's wrath, and fixed there, as it seemed, 
Jniemal King. for thousands of years, in dull, passive lethargy, a new heavenly 

And up he went, from native might, or holy sufferance 
given, 

As if to strike the stany boss of the high and vaulted At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand 
heaven. years, 

Aloft he turned in middle air, like falcon for his prey ^ earth his thirsty spirit 

And bowed to ah the winds of heaven as if to flee awav • a , ’ r-t j 1 , 1. . 

Till broke a doud-a phantom host, like glim^Ta 

-A- fonn of beauty dad about with feir creation’s beam : 
gleam: ^ many a restless Alow sweet voice was in his ear, thrilled through his 

Andfo^flWords that bowed his heart with softly 
Thflf far r.iai. _ - j T , sad control : 
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‘And thou shall dwelLmidst leaves and rills far from 
this torrid heat, 

And I with streams of cooling milk will bathe thy 
blistered feet; 

And when the troubled tears shall start to think of all 
the past, _ . 

My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy 
sorrows fast ; 

And thou shalt walk in soft' white light with kings and 
priests abroad, 

And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of 
.■■■God.V 

[Tbe fiend sprung upward in haughty defiance,] 

His pride would have the works of God to shew the 
signs of fear, 

With flying angels to and fro to watch his dread career ; 

But ail was calm : he felt Night’s dews upon Ms sultry 
'wing, ' 

And gnashed at the impartial laws of Nature’s mighty 

'Ring,; ■, ■ ■ 

Above control, or show of hate, they no exception made, 

But gave him dews, like aged thorn, or little grassy blade. 

Terrible, like the mustering manes of the cold and curly 
■' sea, 

So grew his eye’s enridgM gleams; and doubt and 
danger flee : 

Like veteran band’s grim valour slow, that moves to 
avenge its chief, 

Up slowly drew the fiend his form, that shook with 
proud relief : 

And he will upward go, and pluck the windows of Mgh 
heaven, 

And stir their calm insulting peace, though tenfold heH 
be given. 

Quick as the levin, whose blue forks lick up the life 
of man, 

Aloft he., sprung, and through his wings the pierdng 
north wind ran ; 

Till, like a glimmering lamp that ’s lit in lazar-house by 
night,. ^ 

To see what mean the sick man’s cries, and set his bed 
aright, 

Which in the damp and sickly air the sputtering 
shadows mar, 

So gathered darkness Mgh the fiend, till swallowed like 
a star. 


What judgment from the tempted heavens shall on his 
head go forth ? 

Down headlong through the firmament he fell upon the 
north. 

The Stars are up untroubled all in the lofty fields of air : 

The will of God ’s enough, without His red right arm 
made bare. 

’Twas He that gave the fiend a space, to prove Mm still 
the same ; 

Then bade wild Hell, with hideous laugh, be stirred her 
prey to claim. 


Among the other volumes of verse about this 
time we may mention The Lays of Middle Age^ 
and other Poemsy 1859, by James Hedderwick, 
Glasgow. These Lays are the fruit of a thought- 
ful poetic mind, loving nature, and ‘ whatsoever 
things are pure and lovely, and of good report’ 

Middle Age. 

Fair time of calm resolve— of sober thoi^ght ! 

Quiet half-way hostelry on Life's long road, 

In which to rest and re-adjust our load ! 

High table-land, to which we have been brought 
By stumbling steps of ill-directed toil I 


Season when not to achieve is to despair ! 

Last field for us of a full fruitful soil ! 

Only spring-tide our freighted aims to bear 
Onward to all our yearning dreams have sought! 

How art thou changed ! Once to our youthful eyes- 
Thin silvering locks and thought’s imprinted lines 
Of sloping age gave weird and wintry signs ; 

But now, these trophies ours, we recognise 
Only a voice faint-rippling to its shore, 

And a weak tottering step, as marks of eld. 

None are so far but some are on before ; 

Thus stiU at distance is the goal beheld, 

And to improve the way is truly wise. 

Farewell, ye blossoiried hedges I and the deep 
Thick green of summer on the matted bough I 
The languid autumn mellows round us now : 

Yet Fmicy may its vernal beauties keep, 

Like holly leaves for a December wreath. 

To take tMs g^ft of life with trusting^ hands, 

And star with heavenly hopes the night of death,. 

Is all that poor humanity demands 
To lull its meaner fears in easy sleep. 


LORD MACAULAY. 

In 1842 Thomas Babington Macaulay sur- 
prised and gratified the lovers of poetry and of 
classic story by the publication of his Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Adopting the theory of Niebuhr 
— now generally acquiesced in as correct — that 
the heroic and romantic incidents related by Livy 
of the early history of Rome are founded merely 
on ancient baJlads and legends, he selects four of 
those incidents as themes for his verse. Identify- 
ing himself with the plebeians and tribunes, he 
makes them chant the martial stories of Horatius* 
Codes, the battle of the Lake Regillus, the death of 
Virginia, and the prophecy of Capys. The style 
is homely, abrupt, and energetic, carrying us along 
like the exciting narratives of Scott, and presenting 
brief but strilang pictures 'of local scenery and 
manners. The incidents and characters so hap-^ 
pily delineated were hallowed by their antiquity 
and heroism. *The whole life and meaning of 
the early heroes of Rome,’ says the enthusiastic 
Professor Wilson, ‘are represented in the few 
isolated events and characters which have come 
down ; and what a source of picturesque exagger- 
ation to these events and characters there is in 
the total want of all connected history ! They 
have thus acquired a pregnancy of meaning' 
which renders them the richest subjects of poetic 
contemplation ; and to evolve the sentiment they 
embody in any form we choose is a proper exercise 
of the fancy. For the same reason, is not the 
Mstory which is freest of the interpreting reflec- 
tion that characterises most modern histories, and 
presents most strictly the naked incident, always 
that which affords the best, and, as literature 
shews, the most frequent subjects of imagination? 
The Roman character is highly poetical — bold, 
brave, and independent — devoid of art or subtlety 
—full of faith and hope — devoted to the cause of 
duty, as comprised in the two great points of rever- 
ence for the gods and love of country. Shakspeare 
saw its fitness for the drama; and these Lays of 
A ncient Rome axQyin their way and degree, a further 
illustration of the truth. Mr Macaulay might have 
taken, and we trust will yet take, wider ground 
but what he has done he has done nobly ^ and like 
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aB antique Roman ” ' Previous to this, during Ms 
collegiate career, the poet-historian had shewn his 
fitness to deal with picturesque incidents and char- 
^ acters in history. His noble ballads, The Battle of 
Naseby j I'Vry^a Song of the Huguenots; and The 
Armada, a Fragment, are unsurpassed in spirit 
and grandeur except by the battle-pieces of Scott 
The ancestors of Lord Macaulay were long settled 
in the island of Lewis, Ross-shire. His grand- 
father, the Rev. John Macaulay, was successively 
minister of South Uist, of Lismore, of Inveraray, 
and of Cardross in Dumbartonshire. In Inveraray, 
he met with Johnson and Boswell on their return 
from the Hebrides in the autumn of 1773. He 
died at Cardross in 1789. Two years previous to 
his death, a daughter of Mr Macaulay was married 
to Thomas Babington, Esq., of Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire — ^many years the representative of 
Leicester in parliament — and thus an English con- 
nection was formed, from which, at a subsequent 
period, Lord Macaulay derived the scene of his 
birth, his Christian name, and many of his early 
associations. Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), son 
of the Scottish minister, was sent when a boy to 
the West Indies. He was disgusted with the state 
of slavery in Jamaica, and afterwards, on his 
return to Great Britain, resided at Clapham, 
and became an active associate of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. He married Selina, daughter of Mr 
Thomas Mills, a bookseller in Bristol, and had, 
with other children, a son destined to take a high 
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place among the statesmen, orators, essayists, and 
historians of England. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born at Roth- 
ley Temple, the seat of his paternal uncle, on the 
25th of October 1800. At the age of twelve he 
was placed under the care of the Rev. Mr Preston, 
first at Shelford, afterwards near Buntingford, in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. As a schoolboy 
he was noted as being an insatiable reader ; and 
he sent a defence of novel-reading to the serious 
journal of his father’s friends, the Christian 
Observer. This passion for novel-reading adhered 
to him to the last* In his nineteenth year he was 
entered of Trinity College, Cambridge; he gained 
two prizes for English verse, one in 1819 on 
Pompeii, and one two years afterwards on Eventing. 
He gained the Craven scholarship in 1821, took 
his degree of B.A. in 1822, became Fellow of his 
college in 1824, and took his degree of M.A. in 
1825. He had distinguished himself by contri- 
butions to Quarterly Magazine in v 1823 

and 1824 ; and in August 1825 appeared his cele- 
brated article on Milton xntht Edinburgh Review. 
This essay, though afterwards condemned by its 
author as * containing scarcely a paragraph such 
as bis matured judgment approved,’ and as ‘ over- 
loaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament,* 
arrested public attention in no ordinary degree, 
and was hailed as the precursor (which it proved 
to be) of a series of brilliant contributions to our 
critical literature. Having studied at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Mr Macaulay was called to the bar in 1826, and 
joined the Northern Circuit In 1827, Lord Lynd- 
hurst— generously discarding political feeling, as he 
did also in the case of Sydney Smith — appointed 
Macaulay Commissioner of Bankruptcy. Three 
years afterwards, a distinguished Whig nobleman, 

* Dean Milman^s . Memoir of Lord Macaulay, written for the 
Annual youmat the Royal Society. 




the Marquis of Lansdowne, procured his return 
to parliament for the borough of Caine, and he 
rendered effective service in the Reform debates 
• of 1831 and 1832. The speeches of Macaulay were 
carefully studied and nearly all committed to 
memory, but were delivered with animation and 
freedom, though with too great rapidity and in too 
uniform a tone and manner to do full justice to 
their argument and richness of illustration. In 
1832 he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Control, and the same year the citizens of Leeds 
returned him as their representative to the House 
of Commons. In 1834 he proceeded' to India as 
legal adviser to the Supreme Council of Calcutta 
and was placed at the head of a Commission for 
the reform of East India legislation. He took 
an active part in the preparation of the Indian 
criminal code, enriching it with explanatoiy notes, 
which are described as highly valuable. He re- 
turned to England in 1838, and in the following 
year was triumphantly and almost without ex- 
pense returned to parliament for the city of Edin- 
burgh, which he continued to represent until^i847. 
In the Melbourne administration he held the office 
of Secretary at War, and in that of Lord John 
Russell, Paymaster of the Forces, with a seat in the 
cabinet. During this time he had written most of 
his essays, and published his Lays*of Ancient Rome, 
As member for Edinburgh, his independence of. 
character is said to have rendered him somewhat 
unaccommodating to oertain of his constituents; 
his support of the Maynooth grant was resented 
by others ; and his general political principles, so 
decidedly liberal, and so strongly and eloquently 
expressed, were opposed to the sentiments of 
the Conservative citizens of Edinburgh. Thus a 
combination of parties was formed against him, 
and it proved successful. He was rejected by the 
constituency at the general election in 1847. This 
defeat forms the subject of a striking copy of 
verses by Macaulay, but which were not published 
until after his death : part of these we subjoin. 
The electors of Edinburgh redeemed, or at least 
palliated, their error by returning Macaulay again 
to parliament, free of expense, and without any 
movement on his part This was in 1852. He 
had previously published the first two volumes of 
his History of England, which appeared in 1849, 
and were read with extraordinary avidity and 
admiration. Other two volumes were published 
in 1855, and a portion of a fifth volume after the 
death of the author. In 1849 be was elected Lord 
Rector of the university of Glasgow, and pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city. While en- 
gaged on his History, Macaulay turned aside to 
confer a graceful and substantial favour on Mr 
Adam Black, publisher, Edinburgh. Mr Black had 
solicited literary assistance from his distinguished 
friend for a new edition (the eighth) of his Ency~ 
clopcedia Britannica. The request was complied 
with ; ‘ and,’ says Mr Black, ‘ it is but justice to his 
memory that I should record, as one of the many 
instances of the kindness and generosity of his 
heart, that he made it a stipulation of his con- 
tributing to the Encyclopaedia that remuneration 
should not be so much as mentioned’ On this 
generous footing, Macaulay contributed five care- 
mlly finished biographies — Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt— the last appearing 
in 1859. From failing health he withdrew from 
parliament in January 1856. In 1857 various 
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honours were showered on the popular author : 
he was elected a foreign member of the French 
Academy, a member of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, High Steward of Cambridge, and a peer of 
Great Britain under the title of Baron Macaulay 
of Rothley. His health, however, was gone he 
laboured under derangement of the action of the 
heart, and felt, says Dean Milman, ^ inward mo- 
nitions : his ambition (as the historian of Eng- 
land) receded from the hope of reaching the close 
of the first Brunswicks ; before his last illness he 
had reduced his plan to the reign of Queen Anne. 
His end, though not without warning to those 
who watched him with friendship and affection, 
was sudden and singularly quiet ; on December 28, 
1859, he fell asleep and woke not again. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in Poets’ Corner, 
Ms favourite haunt.’ 

Lord Macaulay’s memory and conversational 
' powers were the wonder and envy of all his con- 
temporaries. He was constantly hoping up 
stores of knowledge, as his reverend ^grapher 
remarks, and those stores ‘ could not overload his 
capacious and retentive memory, which disdained 
nothing as beneath it, and was never perplexed or 
burdened by its incalculable possessions.’ He 
has been accused of talking too much, and Sydney 
Smith alluded to the ‘eloquent flashes of silence’ 
wiA which it was sometimes, though rarely, 
relieved ; but this was a jocular exaggeration, and 
in general society Macaulay seldom demanded a 
larger share than all were willing to yield to him. 

lanes written in Attest 

The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 

Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and | 
spleen, 

I slumbered, and in slumber Saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 

That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray | 

Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 

Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 

Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame. 

And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfalL 

And lo ! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s doom : 

With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 

From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 

Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast, 

Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 

More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 

With mincing gait, and sneer of cold disdain. 

The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown ; 

The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 

Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 

Still .fay in long procession followed fay ; 

And still the little couch remained unblest : 

But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 

O glorious lady, with the eyes of Hght, 

And laurels dustering round thy lofty brow, 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night. 
Warbling a sweet, strange music, who wast thou ? 


‘ Yes, darling ; let them go ; ’ so ran the strain : 

‘ Yes ; let them go, Gain, Fashion, Pleasure, Power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 

* Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign ; 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream. 
Mine aE the past, and all the future mine. 

‘Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low. 

Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth. 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 

The sense of beauty, and the thirst of truth. , , . 

‘And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh. 
When in domestic bliss and studious leisure. 

Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 

‘Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 

‘No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow. 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow ; 

In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine. 

‘Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds 
scream, 

Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze. 
Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly 
gleam 

Lights the drear May-day of antarctic seas. 

‘ Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sand-hills shall reflect the blinding glare ; 
Thine, when through forests breathing death, thy way 
AJl night shall wind, by many a tiger’s lair. 

‘Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud. 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 

‘ Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 

Hate’s yell, and Envy’s hiss, and Folly’s bray, 
Remember me, and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 

‘ Yes, they will pass ; nor deem it strange : 

They come and go as comes and goes the sea : 

And let them come and go ; thou, through all change^ 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.’ 

Epitaph on a Jacobite (1845). 

To my true king I offered, free from stain, 

Courage and faith ; vain faith and courage vain. 

For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Gray-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime 
Heard bn Lavemia Scargill’s whispering trees. 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees 5 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 

O thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From &at proud country which was once mine own. 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust — a broken heart lies here. 
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* Down with him I ^ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

‘ Now yield thee,' cried Lars Porsea% 
‘Now yield thee to our grace.' 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw .on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome : 

‘ O Tiber, Father Tiber I 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! ' 

So he spake, and speaking sheatiied 
The good sword by his side. 

And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

[How Horatius was rewarded.] 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night : 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 

Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow. 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers. 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


Extracts from ‘ Horatius.^ 

ire extracts from the first of the Lays of Ancient 
* The Lays or 


Rome, founded on the legend of Horatius Codes, 
ballads must, however, be read continuously to be 
dated, for their merit does not lie in particular passages, but in the 
rapid movement and progressive interest of the story, and the 
Roman spirit and bravery which animate the whole. 

[Horatius offers to defend the Bridge,] 

.Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 

‘ To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods, 

* And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame. 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ! 

‘ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now, who will stand on either hand. 

And keep the bridge with me?’ 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

‘Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee.’ 

And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 

‘ I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.* 

' Horatius,’ quoth the Consul, 

‘ As thou say’st, so let it be.’ 

And straight against that great array 
lorth went the dauntless three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
^ Spared neitlicr land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then tlie great man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great ; 

Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
j More hateful than a foe, 

And the tribunes beard the high, 

And the fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold ; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes hdbre, • 
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When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius Icept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 

,'.'are"! 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre 1 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, O 
pleasant land of France J 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah I hurrah I a single field hath turned the chance 
of war ; 

Hurrah ! hurrah 1 for Iviy, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of 
day, 

We saw the army of the I^eague drawn out in long array j 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And AppenzePs stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 
land I 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his 
hand : 

And as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of 
war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest ; 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem 
and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to 
wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, * God save our 
lord the King.’ 

*And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he 
' , may — „ 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.’ 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and dram, and" roaring 
culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
N ow by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies— -upon them with the lance! 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights arc pressing close behind the snow- : 
white crest ; 


And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 

j guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours I Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count 
is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 

* Remember St Bartholomew,’ was passed from man to 
man; 

But out spake gentle Henry : * No Frenchman is my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren 
go*' 

Oh I was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 
war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre ! 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 
France to-day ; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; " 

And the good lord of Rosny hath ta’en the cornet white ; 

Our own true Maximilian the comet white hath ta’en, 

The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may 
know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which vTOught 
his church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
points of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. ■ 

Ho! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls ! 

Hoi gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 
be bright ; 

Ho I burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward 
to-night. 

For our God hath emshed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of 
the brave. 

Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 


W. E, AYTOUN— -THEODORE MARTIN. 

The same Style of ballad poetry, applied to inci- 
dents and characters in Scottish history, was 
adopted with distinguished success by PROFESSOR 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun, author of 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers^ 1849, ^.nd Both- 
well^ a tale of the days of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
1856. The Lays range from the field of Flodden 
to the extinction of the Jacobite cause at Culloden, 
and are animated by a fine martial spirit, inter- 
mingled with scenes of pathos and mournful 
regret The work has gone through a great num- 
ber of editions. In a similar spirit of nationality, 
Mr Aytoun published a collected and collated 
edition of the old Scottish Bai/ads, two volumes, 
1858. In satirical and humorous composition, 
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both in poetry and prose, Mr Aytoun also attained 
celebrity. His tales and sketches in Blackwood* s 
Magazine are marked by a vigorous hand, prone 
to caricature ; and he is author of a clever satire 
*^Firmiimn^ a Spasmodic Tragedy, by Percy T, 
Jones, 1854. In conjunction with his friend, Mr 
(now Sir) Theodore Martin, Mr Aytoun wrote 
The Book of Ballads, by Bon Gaultier — series of 
burlesque poems and parodies contributed to dif- 
ferent periodicals, and collected into one volume ; 
and to the same poetical partnership 


Wail ye may full well for Scotland- 
Let none dare to mourn for himl 
See l above his glorious body 
Lies the royal banner’s fold— 

See r his valiant blood is mingled 
With its crimson and its gold. 

See how calm he looks and stately, 
Like a warrior on his shield, 
Waiting till the flush of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field I 
See— Gh never more, my comrades, 
Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning, 
As the hour of fight drew nigh I 
Never shall we hear the voice that. 
Clearer than the trumpet’s call, 
Bade us strike for king and country, 
Bade us win the field, or MI 1 


ana to tne same poetical partnership we owe a 
happy translation of the ballads of Goethe. Mr 
Aytoun was a native of Edinburgh, born in 1813. 
Having studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards in Germany, he was admitted to 
the Scottish bar in 1840. In 1845, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres 
in Edinburgh University, and in 1852 he was made 
sheriff of Orkney. His poetical talents were first 
displayed in a prize poem, Judith, which was eulo- 
gised by Professor Wilson, afterwards the father- 
in-law of the young poet He died at Black- 
hiUs, near Elgin, August 4, 1865.*— Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B., a native of Edinburgh, born in 
1816, became a parliamentary solicitor m London, 
Besides his poetical labours with Mr Aytoun, he 
has translated Horace, Catullus, and Goethe’s 
Faust j also the Vita Nuova of Dante; the Cor- 
regpolaxid Aladdin o( the Danish poet (Ehlen- 
schlager ; King Rends Daughter, a. Danish lyrical 
drama by Henrik Herts ; and Poems and Ballads 
by Heine. He was selected by Her Majesty to 
write the Life of the Prince Consort, which was 
completed in 1880 in 5 volumes, and which is 
highly creditable to the taste and judgment of the 
audior. In 1883 he published a Life ^ JU>rd Lynd- 
hurst In 1851 he was married to Miss Faucit, 
an accomplished actress. 

The BtnLaLntarch of Dundee, 

F rom the Lays of the Scottish CavaUers, 


On the heights of Killiecrankie 
Yester-mom our army lay : 

Slowly rose the mist in columns 
From the river’s broken way ; 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 
And the Pass was wrapped in gloom. 
When the clansmen rose together 
From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down w’e drew, 

As we felt our broadswords’ edges, 

And we proved them to be true ; 

And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 
And we cried the gathering-cry, 

And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 
And we swore to do or die ! 

Then our leader rode before us, 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 
Knew that charger in the fight I— 
And a cry of exultation 
From the bearded warriors rose ; 

For we loved the house ofClaver’se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 

But he raised his hand for silence— 

‘ Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow j 
Ere the evening-star shall glisten 
On Schehallion’s lofty brow, 

Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 
For his country and King James I 
Think upon the royal martyr — 

Think of what his race endure — 

Think on him whom butchers murdered 
On the field of Magus Muir % 

By his sacred blood I charge ye, 

By the ruined hearth and shrine — 

By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine— 

Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay breath your blows the whil^ 

Be they Covenanting traitors. 

Or the brood of false Argyle I 
Strike I and drive the trembling rebels 
Backwards o’er the stormy Forth ; 

Let them tell their pale Convention 
How they fared within the North. 

Let them tell that Highland honour 
Is not to be bought nor sold. 

That we scorn their prince’s anger 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 

Strike 1 and when the fight is over, 

If you look in vain for me, 

Where the dead are lying thickest 
Search for him that was Dundee ! 1 


As the clansmen march along I 
Never from the field Qf comba^ 

Never from the deadly fray. 

Was a nobler trophy carried 
Than we bring with us to-day ; 

Never since the valiant Douglas 
On his dauntless bosom bore 
G^d King Robert’s heart— the priceless— 
To our dear Redeemer’s shore I 
Lo I we bring with us the hero— 

Lo I we bring the conquering Graeme, 
Crowed as best beseems a victor 
From the altar of his fame j 
^^®sh and bleeding from the battle 
, his spirit took its flight. 

Midst the crashing charge of squadrons. 
And the thunder of the fight I 
Sti^e, I say, the notes of triumph. 

As we mar( 3 x o’er moor and & t 
Is there any here wiU venture 
To bewail our dead Dundee ? 

Let the widows of the traitors 
Weep until their eyes are dhn I ; 

# “ , .J. " 
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HI. 

Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us all. 

For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man "who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen’s fierce emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath ; 

For their souls were strong within them, 
Stronger than the grasp of Death. 

Soon we heard a chaTlenge-trumpet 
Sounding in the Pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 

Down we crouched amid the bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 

When they scent the stately deer. 

From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of dmin ; 

Through the scattered wood of birches, 
O’er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath ; 

Then we bounded from our covert. 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with armed men ! 

Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. 

Rose the slogan of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 
Amongst the foremost of our band — 

On we poured until we met them 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand, 

Plorse and man went down like drift-wood 
When the floods are black at Yule, 

And their carcases are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool. 

Horse and man went down before us— 
Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done ! 

IV. 

And the evening-star wa^ shining 
On Schehallion’s distant head, 

When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 
And returned to count the dead. 

There we found him gashed and gory, 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 

As he told us where to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slain. 

And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying car 
I’ealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen’s clamorous cheer : 
So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 

In the glory of his manhood 
Passed the spirit of the Grseme ! 

Open wide the vaults of Athol, 

Where the bones of heroes rest — 

Open wide the hallowed portals 
To receive another guest ! 

Last of Scots, and last of freemen— 

Last of all that dauntless race 
80 
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Who would rather die unsullied. 

Than outlive the land’s disgrace I 
O thou lion-hearted warrior ! 

Reck not of the after-time : 

Honour may be deemed dishonour, 

Loyalty be called a crime. 

Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 
Of the noble and the true, 

Hands that never failed their country. 

Hearts that never baseness knew. 

Sleep !— and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 

Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee I 

Somtet to Britain, hy the D of \V . 

From Bon Gaultier* 

Halt! Shoulder arms ! Recover 1 As you were ! 

Right wheel i Eyes left I Attention ! Stand at ease I 

0 Britain ! O my country ! words like these 
Have made thy name a terror and a fear 
To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulou:>e, Nivelle, and Waterloo, ^ 

Where the grim despot muttered ^ 

And Ney fled darkling — silence in the ranks ; ^ 

Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash i 

Of armies, in the centre of his troop 

The soldier stands^ — immovable, not rash — 

Until the forces of the foeman droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchman to eternal smash, 

Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder, hoop ! 

FRANCES BROWN. . 

This lady, blind from infancy, is a more remark- 
able instance of the poetical faculty existing apart, 
as it were, from the outer world than that of 
Dr Blacklock. Frances Brown, daughter of the 
postmaster of Stranorlar, a village in the county 
Donegal, Ireland, was born in i8i6. When only 
eighteen months old, she lost her eyesight from i 
small-pox. She learned something from hearing 
her brothers and sisters reading over their tasks ; i 

her friends and relatives read to her such books : 

as the remote village afforded, and at length she 
became acquainted with Scott’s novels, Pope’s 
Homer, and Byron’s Chiklc Harold, She wrote 
some verses w'hich appeared in the Irish Penny 
Journal^ and in 1841 sent a number of small i 

poems to the At/ienoenm. The editor introduced | 

her to public notice : her pieces were greatly ; 

admired ; and in 1844 she ventured on the publica- 
tion of a volume, 77 ie Star of Attegkei, the Vision 
of SchwariS) and other Poems, Shortly afterwards, 
a small pension of ;^2o a year was settled on the 
poetess ; and the Marquis of Lansdowne is said 
to have presented her with a sum of ;£ioo. In 
1847 she issued a second volume, Lyrics and 
Misccllaneotis Poems, and she has contributed 
largely to periodical works. The poetry of Miss 
Brown, especially her lyrical pieces, is remarkable 
for clear poetic feeling and diction ; while ‘ the 
energy displayed, from her childhood, by this 
almost friendless girl, raises,’ as the editor of her 
first volume remarked, ‘ at once the interest and 
the character of her muse.’ 

The Last Friends, 

One of the United Irishmen, who lately returned to his coun^. 
after many years of exile, being asked what had induced him 
to revisit Ireland when all his friends were gone, answered ; ‘ I 
came back to see the mountains.* 

1 come to my country, but not with the hope 

That brightened my youth like the cloud-lighting 
bow, 
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feom:;iS3o 


entitled Monographs^ Personal and Social 
abounding in anecdote and in interesting illustra- 
tions of English social life and literature. Ir 
1876 his collected poetical works appeared in 
two volumes. He died iith August 1885. 


For the vigour of soiil, that seemed mighty to cope 
With time and with fortune, hath fled from me 
."nowf ■; ' , ■ . 

And love, that illumined my wandenngs of yore, 

Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 
For the star that can rise on my midnight no more— 
But the hills of my country they welcome me yet I 

The hue of their verdure was fresh with me still, 

When my path was afar by the Tanais’ lone track ; 

the wide-spreading deserts and ruins, that fill 
The lands of old story, they summoned me back j 
They rose on my dreams through the shades of the 
West, 

They breathed upon sands which the dew never wet, 
For the echoes were hushed in the home I loved best — 
'But I knew that the mountains would welcome me 


St MarP 5 at Venice, 

Walk in St Mark’s the time the ample space 
Lies in the freshness of the evening shade, 

When, on each side, with gravely darkened face 
The masses rise above the light arcade f 
Walk down the midst with slowly tunM pace, 

But gay withal, for there is high parade 
Of fair attire and fairer forms, which pass 
Like varying groups on a magician’s glass. • . • 

Walk in St Mark’s again some few hours after, 

When a bright sleep is on each storied pile — 

When fitful music and inconstant laughter 
Give place to Nature’s silent moonlight smile ; 

Now Fancy wants no faery gale to waft her 
To Magian haunt, or charm-engirded isle ; 

All too content, in passive bliss, to see 
This show divine of visible poetry. 

On such a night as this impassionedly 
The old Venetian sung those verses rare : 

‘That Venice must of needs eternal he, 

For Heaven had looked through the pellucid air, 
And cast its reflex on the crystal sea, 

And Venice was the image pictured there 
I hear them now, and tremble, for I seem 
As treading on an unsubstantial dream. 

That strange cathedral ! exquisitely strange— 

That front, on whose bright varied tints the eye 
Rests as of gems— tho^ arches whose high range 
Gives its rich-broide>'ed border to the sky — 

Those ever-prancing steeds I My friend, whom change 
Of restless will has led to lands that lie 
Deep in the East, does not thy fancy set 
Above those domes an airy minaret? 


The dust of my kindred is scattered afar— 

' They lie in the desert, the wild, and the wave ; 

For serving the strangers through wandering and war, 
The isle of their mempry could grant them no grave. 
And I, I return with the memory of years, 

Whose hope rose so high, though in sorrow it set ; 
They have left on my soul but the trace of their tears — 
But our mountains remember their promises yet I 

Oh, where are the brave hearts that hounded of old? 

And where are the faces my childhood hath seen? 
For fair brows are furrowed, and hearts have grown 
' cold, 

But our streams are still bright, and our hills are 
still green j 

Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth, 

When brothers in heart in their shadows we met 5 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow or death, 

For their summits are sacr^ to liberty yet I 

Like ocean retiring, the morning mists now 
Roll back from the mountains that girdle our land; 
Apd sunlight encircles each heath-covered brow, 

Ifpr which time hath no furrow and tyrants no 
brand ; 

Oh, thus let it he with the hearts of the isle — 

" Efface the dark seal that oppression hath set ; 

Give back the lost glory again to the soil, 

For the hills of my country remember it yet ! 

16, 1843. 


The Men of Old, 

I know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 

Of more ingenuous brow : 

I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of time to raise, 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 

Still is it true, and over-true. 

That I delight to close 
This book of Hfe self-wise and new, 

And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The world has since foregone— 

The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone I 

With rights, though not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed, as far as known — 

With will, by no reverse unmanned — 

With pulse of even tone — 

They from to-day and from to-night 
Expected nothing more 
Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffered them before. 

To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part^ 

A race where all must run ; 


LORD HOUGHTON. | 

Several volumes of graceful, meditative poetry, i 
and records of foreign travel, were published 
between 1833 and 1844 by Richard Monckton 
Milnes, called to the House of Peers in 1863 as 
Baron Houghton. These are : Memorials of a 
Tour in Greece^ chiefly Poetical^ 1^34 5 Memorials 
of a Residence on the Continent^ 1838; Poetry for 
the People^ 1840 ; Poems ^ Legendary and Historic 
Palm Leaves^ 1844. Bom on 19th 


cal^ 1844 , 

Junq 1809, Lord Houghton was the only son" of 
Robert Pemberton Milnes, Esq., of Fryston Hall, 
Bawtry Hall, and Great Houghton, Yorkshire. 
In 1831, in his twenty-second year, he took his 
degree of M.A. at Trinity CpUege, Cambridge. 
In 1837 he was returned to the House of Commons 
as representative of the borough of Pontefract, 
which he continued to represent till his elevation 
to the peerage.^ In parliament, Lord Houghton 
c^stinguished himself by his philanthropic labours, 
his efforts in support of national education, and 
generally his support of all questions of social 
amelioration and reform. In 1848 he edited the 
Life and Remains of John Keats j and in 1873-76 
published two volumes of biographical sketches, 
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A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 
Each with Ms fronting foe* 

Man his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears — 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, unawares : 

Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play. 

And what if Nature’s fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 
To watch the misery there~“ 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea, 

A man’s best tMngs are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet. 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet : 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire- — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh desire. 

But, brothers, who up Reason’s MU 
Advance with hopeful cheer— 

Oh 1 loiter not ; those heights are chill, 

As cMU as they are clear ; 

And still restrain your haughty gaze, 

The loftier that ye go, 

Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below. 


From * The Long-ago^ 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie. 

Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high : 

Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of woe j 
Nothing’s altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 

Tombs where lonely love repines, 

Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years ; 

Death, to those who trust in good. 

Vindicates his hardest blow ; 
ph ! we would not, if we could. 

Wake the sleep of Long-ago I 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong— 

Still the weight will And a leaven, 

StiU the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the future has its heaven, 

And the past its Long-ago. 

Without attempting, in our confined limits, to 
range over the fields of American literature, now 
rapidly extending, and cultivated with ardour and 
success, we have pleasure in including some emi- 
nent transatlantic names in our list of popular 


authors. Mr Halleck became generally known 
in this country in 1827 by the publication of a 
volume of the result partly of a visit to 

England. In this volume are some fine verses on 
Burns, on Alnwick Castle, &c., and it includes 
the most elevated of his strains, the martial lyric 
Marco BozzaHs, Our poet-laureate, Mr Tenny- 
son, has described the poetical character ; 

The poet in a golden clime was horn, 

With golden stars above j 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love. 

He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul — 

The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scrolL 

Mr Halleck, in Ms beautiful verses, On viewing 
the Remains of a Rose brought from AUoway Kirk 
in Autumn 1822, had previously identified, as it 
were, this conception of the laureate's with the 
history of the Scottish poet : 

Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong. 

Abate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrongs 
Of coward and of slave % 

A kind, true heart, a spirit high. 

That could not fear, and would not bow. 

Were written in. his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 

Praise to the bard I — ^his words are driven. 

Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown. 

Where’er beneath the sky of heaven 
The birds of Fame are flown ! 

Mr Halleck was a native of Guildford, Con- 
necticut, bom in 1790, He resided some time 
in New York, following mercantile pursuits. In 
j 81 9 he published Fanny ^ a satirical poem in the 
oitava rima stanza. Next appeared his volume 
of Poems^ as already stated, to which additions 
were made in subse<^uent republications. His 
works are comprised in one volume, and it is to 
be regretted that his muse was not more prolific- 
He died November 19, 1867. His Ufe and 
Letters were published in one volume in 1869 by 
James Grant Wilson of New York, who has also 
edited the poetical works of Halleck (1871), and 
written a short Memoir of Bryant, in the Western 
Monthly f November 1870. 

Marco Bozzaris* 

The Epammondas of Modem Greece, He fell in a ni^ht- 
attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, the site of the ancient 
Plataea, Aug:ust 20, 1823, and expired in the moment of victory. 
His last words were; ‘To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not % 
pairu* 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power : 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The tropMes of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard, 

Then wore Ms monarch’s signet-ring, 

Then pressed that monarch’s throne — King ; 

As wild Ms thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 
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She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plum^ 
Like torn branch from Death's leafless tree 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 

But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her musjic breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 

Of thee her babe’s first lisping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed. 

Her soldier closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears ; 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 

Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys ; 

And even she who gave thee birth, 

Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth. 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die I 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 

There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platgea’s day; 

And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With arm to strike and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on, the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke to hear his sentries shriek : 

‘To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek I 
He woke to die, ’midst flame and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
Like forest-pines before the blast, 

Or lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 

‘ Strike, till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike, for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike, for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land I ’ 

They fought, like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal-chamber, Death I 
Come to the mother’s when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke. 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 

Come in Consumption’s ghastly form. 

The earthquake’s shock, the ocean slorin ; 

Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine — 
And thou art terrible ; the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word. 

And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought ; 

Come with her laurel-leaf blood-bought ; 

Come in her crowning hour, and then 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
. Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land-wind from woods of palm, 

And orange groves, and fields of balm, 

Blqw o’er the Haytien seas. 

Bozzaris! with the stori^e^^^^ 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime; 


planter, IMr Allan. All attempts to settle him 
respectably in life failed. He was reckless, de- 
bauched, and unmanageable. He was expelled 
from college and from a military academy in 
which he was placed by Mr Allan ; he enlisted in 
the army, but soon deserted ; and after various 
scenes of wretchedness, he became a contributor 
to, and occasional editor of, several American 
periodicals. FI is prose tales attracted notice 
from their ingenuity and powerful, though morbid 
and gloomy painting ; and his poem of TheRaven^ 
coloured by the same diseased imagination, but 
with bright gleams of fiincy, was hailed as the 
most original and striking poem that America had 
ever produced. Poe died in a hospital at Balti- 
more, the victim of intemperance, October 7, 1849, 
A complete edition of the works of Poe, with 
Memoir by John H. Ingrain, was published in 
Edinburgh in 1875, volumes. The editor 

clears the memory of Poe from certain charges 
brought against him by Griswold, his American 
biographer. Two American Lives of Poe appeared 
in 1877, tlicy contribute litlle or nothing new 
to Mr Ingram’s elaborate work. Some of his criti- 
cisms arc marked by fine taste and acuteness. 

The Rai'Oh 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber- 
door : 

* ’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘ tapping at my chamber- 
door — 

Only this, and nothing more.’ 
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Ah! distinctly I remember it was in the bleak Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the 
December, nightly shore— ^ 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon Tell me what thy lordly name is on the nights 
the floor. Plutonian shore ! ’ ^ , 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to Quoth the Raven : ‘Nevermore. 

borrow ^ , r j* 

From my books surcease of sorrow— sorrow for the lost Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
Lenore— so plainly, , 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Though its answer little meaning— little relevancy bore ; 


Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me— filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating; 

‘Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber- 
door — ■ 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber- 
door ; 

This it is, and nothing more.’ 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no 
longer, 

*Sir,’ said I, *or madam, truly your forgiveness I 
implore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping. 


For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
chamber-door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his 

I chamber-door, 

I With such name as ‘ Nevermore.’ 

I But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he 
fluttered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered : ‘ Other friends 
have flown before — 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before.’ 

Then the bird said ; ‘Never more.’ 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 


And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my ‘ Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ what it utters is its only stock and 
chamber-door, store, t t 

That I scarce was sure I heard you ’-here I opened Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
wide the door—— disaster 

Darkness there, and nothing more. Eollowed fast and followed faster, till his songs one 

burden bore— 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore, 
wondering, fearing, Of “Never — nevermore. 

But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
unbroken, and the stillness gave no gtraighf llheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 

the Whispered Then?onfhevXet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
ThisT whisperS! and an echo murmured back the Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 


word, ‘ Lenore ! ^ Wh^ this wim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 

bird of yore ; 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me Meant in croaking ‘ Never more. 

Soon agaiif I heard a tapping something louder than This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable 
before. expressing 

* Surely,’ said I — ‘surely that is something at my To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
window lattice • bosom s core jp 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery This and more I sat divining, with my hea at ease 

explore recdmng . v -u* 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery On the cushion’s velvet lining that the amp- ig 
explore. gloated o er, ^ ^ i t i > 

’Tis the wind, and nothing more.’ But whose velvet violet lining, with t le amp ig i 

gloating o er. 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt She shall press, ah, never more ; 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of Then, methought, the air grew denser, pcrfuined from 
yore. an unseen censer r it • m 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped Swung by seraphim, whose footfa s tin ' e on e 
or stayed he * tufted floor. i 4.1 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my ‘Wretch!’ I cried, ‘thy god hath lent thee— by these 
chamber-door — angels he^ hath sent thee , • /-if 

Berched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber- Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories 

door Lenore ! r-, i f 

Perched and sat, and nothing more. Quaff, O quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget t in os 

Lenore I ^ , 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into Quoth the Raven : ‘Nevermore. 

By the g^ave and stem decorum of the countenance it ‘ Prophet 1 ’ said I, ‘ thing of evil ! prophet still, if biid 
, wore, ot devil ! 

« Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossea tnee 
‘art sure no craven, here ashore, , 437 
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Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land 
enchanted — 

On this home by horror haunted—tell me truly, I 
implore— ' 

Is there — is there balm, in Gilead ? — tell me — ^tell me, 
I implore 1 * 

Quoth the Raven ; ‘Nevermore. 

‘Prophet ! ' said I,, * thing of evil I — prophet still, if bird 
or devil I 

By that heaven that bends above us— by that God we 
both adore, 

Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if within the distant 
Aiden, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore?^ 

Quoth the Raven : ‘ Never more.* 

‘Be tliat word our sign of parting, bird or fiend ! ’ I 
shrieked upstarting — 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the nighPs 
Plutonian shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken I 

Leave my loneliness unbroken I — quit the bust above my 
door I 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door ! * 

Quoth the Raven : * Never more.’ 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber- 
door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, throws his 
shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor, 

Shall be lifted — ^never more I 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

The father of the present generation of Ameri- 
can poets, and one of the most original of the 
brotherhood, is William Cult.en Bryant, born 
at Cummin^on, Hampshire County, Massachu- 
setts,^ November 3, 1794. With a precocity 
rivalling that of Cowley or Chatterton, Bryant at 
the age of thirteen wrote a satirical poem on the 
Jeffersonian party, which was published in 1808 
under the title of The Embargo, A few lines from 
this piece will shew how well the boy-poet had 
mastered the art of versification : 

E’en while I sing, see Faction urge her claim, 
Mislead with falsehood and with zeal inflame ; 

Lift her black banner, spread her empire wide, 

And stalk triumphant with a Fury’s stride I 
She blows her brazen trump, and at the sound 
A motley throng, obedient, flock around, 

A mist of changing hue around she flings, 

And Darkness perches on her dragon wings f 
Oh, might some patriot rise, the gloom dispel, 

Chase Error’s mist, and break her magic spell ! 

But vain the wish— for, hark, the murmuring meed 
Of hoarse applause from yonder shed proceed t 
Enter and view the thronging concourse there, 

Intent with ^ping mouth and stupid stare ; 

While in their midst <heir supple leader stands, 
Harangues aloud and flourishes his hands, 

To adulation tones his servile throat, 

And sues successful for each blockhead’s vote. 
m , ■“ 


From this perilous course of political versifying, 
the young author was removed by being placed 
at Williams College. He practised at the bar for 
several years with fair success; but in 1825 he 
removed to New York, and entered upon that 
literary career to which he had devoted his life. 
In 1826 Mr Bryant became editor of the New 
York Evening Post, a position which he occupied 
till his death in July 1878. His poetical works 
consist of Thanatopsis — an exquisite solemn 
strain of blank verse, first published in 1816 ; The 
Ages, a survey of the experience of mankind, 
1821; and various pieces scattered through peri- 
odical works. Mr Washington Irving, struck with 
the beauty of Bryant’s poetry, had it collected and 
published in London in 1832. The British public, 
he said, had expressed its delight at the graphic 
descriptions of American scenery and wild wood- 
land characters contained in the works of Cooper, 
‘ The same keen eye and just feeling for nature,’ 
he added, ‘the same indigenous style of thinking 
and local peculiarity of imagery, which give such 
novelty and interest to the pages of that gifted 
writer, will be found to characterise this volume, 
condensed into a narrower compass, and sublim- 
ated into poetry.’ From this opinion Professor 
Wilson — ^who reviewed the volume in Blackwoo{Ps 
Magazine — dissented, believing that Cooper’s pic- 
tures are infinitely richer in local peculiarity of 
imagery and thought. ‘The chief charm of 
Bryant’s genius,’ he considered, ‘consists in a 
tender pensiveness, a moral melancholy, breathing 
over all his contemplations, dreams, and reveries, 
even such as in the main are glad, and giving 
assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all living 
creatures, and habitually pious in the felt omni- 
presence of the Creator. His poetry overflows 
with natural religion — with what Wordsworth 
calls the religion of the woods.’ This is strictly 
applicable to the Thanatopsis and Forest Hymns 
but Bryant’s grand merit is his nationality and 
I power of painting the American landscape, espe- 
cially in its wild, solitary, and magnificent forms. 
His diction is pure and lucid, with scarcely a flaw, 
and he is a master of blank verse. Mr Bryant trans- 
lated the Iliad and Odyssey, 4 vols. (1870-72). Of 
his last work, a popular History of the United 
States, the 2d vol. was published after his death. 

Frovi ‘ Thanatopsisl 

Not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good — 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past — 

All in one mighty sepulchre ! The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun — the vales, 
Stretclimg in pensive quietness between — 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round 
all. 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste — ■ 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man I The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad- abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce. 
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Or lose thyself in the continuons woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings ; yet, the dead are there, 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep— the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure I All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone^ the solemn brood of Care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
•And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About Mm, and lies down to i^leasant dreams. 

The Wind-fimer, 

Lodged in sunny cleft 

Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just-opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at, 

Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 

The Disinterred JVarrior* 

Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay. 

Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior’s scattered bones away. 

Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, 

The homage of man’s heart to death ; 

Nor dare to trifie with the mould j 

Once hallowed by the Almigiity’s breath. j 

The soul hath quickened every part — I 

That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 

That strong arm — strong no longer now. 

Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 

Of God’s own image ; let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 

For he was fresher from the Hand 
That formed of e^th the human face, 

And to the elements did stand 
In neai-er kindred than our race. 

In many a flood to madness tossed, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 

He hid him not from heat or frost. 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 

Then they were kind — the forests here, 

Rivers, and stiller W’aters, paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 

Roots in the shaded soil below, 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 


“T „ 7 « 

A noble race ! But they are gone, 
With their old forests wdde and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves. 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon^ — 
Ah, let us spare at least their graves 1 


An Indian at the Burying-place of his Fathers, 

It is the spot I came to seek — 

My fathers’ ancient burial-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot — Iknowitwell— 

Of which our old traditions teB. 

For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river-side j 
I know the shaggy hills about. 

The meadows smooth and wide ; 

The plains that, toward the eastern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A wliite man, gazing on the scene. 

Would say a lovely spot was here, 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and green, 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not— I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around, 

The cattle in the meadows feed, 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground. 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay. 

Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these vales in woods arrayed, 

Their summits in the golden light, 

Their trunks in grateful shade ; 

And herds of deer, that 1x)unding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 

The forest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 

And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth, amid his train, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead were laid, 

Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 

Hither the artless Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

And the gray chief and gifted seer 
W’orshipped the God of thunders here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 

And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah, little thought the strong and brave, 

Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 

Or. the young wife that weeping gave 
Her first-bom to the earth, 

That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the plough 1 

They waste us — ay, like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrijik away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
To wai*d the setting day— 
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Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. 


But I behold a fearful sign, 

To which the white men’s eyes are blind ; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 

And leave no trace behind, 

Save ruins o’er the region spread, 

And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers ho wed ; 

The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundL-ss wood ; 

And torrents d^shoct, and rivulets played, 
Anri f^^xitains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more : 

The springs are silent in the sun ; 

The rivers, by the blackened shore, 

With lessening current run ; 

The realm our tribes are crushed to get, 

May be a barren desert yet ! 


R. H. DANA—N. P. WILLIS — O. W. HOLMES. 

Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879), born at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, author of a small 
volume, The Bticcaneery and. other Poems (1827), 
was hailed as an original and powerful contributor 
to American literature. He had previously pub- 
lished The Dying Raven, a poem (1825), and 
contributed essays to a periodical work. The 
Bticca^ieer is founded on a tradition of a murder 
committed by a pirate, and has passages of vivid, 
dark painting in the style of Crabbe.— A son of 
the above, of the same name (1815-1882), was the 
author of a popular account of seafaring life, Two 
Y iars^ Before the Mast, He was a meniber of the 
American bar, and in 1866 published an edition 
of Wheaton’s Elemejits of hiternatio^ial Law, 
Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806-1867), a 
prolific American writer, who excelled in light 
descriptive sketches. From 1827 to 1835 he issued 
three volumes of fugitive pieces, which were well 
received. In 1835 he published two volumes of 
prose, Pencillings by the Way, agreeable reading, 
though censurable on the score of invading the 
sanctity of private life. On this account, Willis 
was sharply criticised and condemned by Lockhart 
in the Quarterly Review. Numerous other works 
of the same Vm^^Inklings of Adventure (1836), 
D^hes at Life (1845), Letters from Waterinz- 
f laces (1849), People I hctve Met (1850), &:c., were 
thrown off from time to time, amounting altogether 
to thirty or forty separate publications ; and 
besides this constant stream of authorship, Mr 
Wilhs was editor of the New York Mirror and 
oAer periodicals. Though marred by occasional 
affectation, the sketches of Willis are light, orace- 
ful compositions. 

OLivpWENDELL HoLMES (bom at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1809) contributed various pieces 
to American periodicals, and in 1836 published a 
collected edition of his Poefns. In 1843 he pub- 
lished T erpstchore, a poem ; in 1846, Urania^' in 
1850, Astreea, a poem ; and in 1858, The Autocrat 


, d. acuca ui iigiit ana genial essays, full of, 
fancy and humour. In 1 878, he wrote a'Memoir of ■ 
Motley the historian. Mr HolmesT^US^ tooki 
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his degree of M.D. at Cambridge ; in 1838 was 
^elected Professor of Anatomy in Dartmouth 
College ; and in 1847 succeeded to the same chair 
at Harvard, which he resigned in 1882. In 1849 
he retired from general practice. Some of his 
sayings have a flavour of fine American humour : 

Give me the luxuries of life, and I will dispense with 
its necessaries. 

Talk about conceit as much as you like, it is to 
human character what salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it 
sweet, and renders it endurable. Say, rather, it is like 
the natural unguent of the sea-fowl’s plumage, which 
enables him to shed the rain that fails on him, and the 
wave in which he dips. 

Insanity is often the logic of an accurate mind over- 
tasked. A weak mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself. Stupidity often saves a man from going 
mad. Any decent person ought to go mad, if he really 
holds such and such opinions. It is very much to his 
discredit in every point of view, if he does not. I am 
very much ashamed' of some people for retaining their 
reason, when they know perfectly well that if they were 
not the most stupid or the most selfish of human beings, 
j they would become non-compotes at once. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be 
sure, at times ! A ground -glass shade over a gas-lamp 
does not bring more solace to our dazzled eye than 
such a one to our minds. There are men of esprit who 
are excessively exhausting to some people. They are 
the talkers that have what may be called the jeiky 
minds. ^ They say bright things on all possible subjects, 
but their zigzags rack you to death. After a jolting 
half-hour with these jerky companions, talking with a 
duU friend affords great relief. It is like taking the 
cat in your lap after holding a squirrel. 

Don’t you know how hard it is for some people to 
get out of a room after their visit is over ? We rather 
think we do. They want to be off, but they don’t know 
how to manage it. One would think they had been 
built in your room, and were waiting to be launched. 
I have contrived a sort of ceremonial inclined plane 
for such visitors, which being lubricated with certain 
smooth phrases, I back them down, metaphorically 
speaking, stem foremost, into their native element of 
out-of-doors. 


The Bucca?tee/s Isla'nd. — By Dana, 

The island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 

Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 

But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy heaving sea, 

The black duck, with her glossy breast, 

Sits swinging silently — 

How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach, 

And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 

From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 

Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks. 

That feed about the vale among the rocks. 

Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days within the vale ; 

Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 

Curses were on the gale ; 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men j 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 
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Thiriy-five.-~-By WlLLIS. 


0 weary heart ! thou *rt half-way home ! 

We stand on life's meridian height— 

As far from childhood's morning come, 

As to the grave's forgetful night. 

Give Youth and Hope a parting tear — 

Look onward with a placid brow— 

Hope promised but to bring us here, 

And Reason takes the guidance now— 

One backward look— the last — ^the last I 
One silent tear— for if 

Who goes with Hope and Passion back ? 

Who comes with me and Memory on ? 

Oh, lonely looks the downward track — | 

Joy’s music hushed — Hope's roses gone ! 

To Pleasure and her giddy troop 
Farewell, without a sigh or tear ! 

But heart gives way, and spirits droop, 

To think that Love may leave us here 1 
Have we no charm when Youth is flown ? — 

Midway to death left sad and lone I 

Yet stay I— as ’twere a twilight star 
That sends its thread across the wave, 

1 see a brightening Jight, from far, 

Steal down a path beyond the grave! 

And now— bless God ! — its golden line 
Comes o'er — and lights my shadowy way — 

And shews the dear hand d^ped in mine ! 

But, list what those sweet voices say : 

*■ The better land 's in sight, 

And, by its chastening light. 

All love from life's midway is driven, 

Save hers whose claspM hand will bring thee on to 
heaven i' 

The American Sping. — By Holmes. 

Vimtei is past j the heart of Nature warms 
Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms ; 

Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen. 

The southern slopes are fringed with tender green ; 

On sheltered banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 
Spring's earliest nurslings spread their glowing leaves, , 
Bright with the hues from wider pictures won, 

White, azure, golden — drift, or sky, or sun ; 

The snowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 
The firozen trophy tom from Winter's crest ; 

The violet, gazing on the arch of blue 
Till her own iris wears its deepened hue j 
The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering, with his. cup of gold. 

Swelled with new life, the darkening elm on high 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky ; 

On all her boughs the stately chestnut cleaves 
The gummy shroud that wraps her embryo leaves ; 
The housefly, stealing from his narrow grave, 

Drugged with the opiate that November gave, 

Beats with faint wing against the snowy pane, 

Or crawls tenacious o'er its lucid plain ; 

From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls 
In languid curves the gliding serpent crawls ; 

The bog's green harper, thawing from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap 5 
On floating rails that face the softening noons 
The still shy turtles range their dark platoons, 

Or toiling, aimless, o'er the mellowing fields, 

Trail through the grass their tesselated shields. 

At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair. 

Chased to the margin of receding floods. 

O'er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 
lu tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 


Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 

Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays. 

O'er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis 
Like blue-eyed Pallas towers erect and free, 

With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows, 
And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose ; 

Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 
The rival lily hastens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips, 

Till mom is sultan of her parted lips. 

Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 

The yielding season’s bridal serenade ; 

Then flash the wings returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls : 

The blue-bird breathing from his azure plumes. 

The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down. 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire, ^ • 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

The robin jerking his spasmodic throat 
Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 

The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight. 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. 

Why dream I here within these caging walls, 

Deaf to her voice while blooming Nature calls, 

While from heaven's face the long-drawn shadows roll, 
And all its sunshine floods my opening soul I 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a distin- 
guished American author both in prose and verse, 
was bom at Portland, Maine, 27th February 1807. 
In his fifteenth : year he entered Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick; and there, after three years’ travel 
and residence in Europe, he became Professor 
of Modern Languages. This appointment he held 
from 1829 to 1835, when he removed to the chair 
of Modern Languages and Literature in Harvard 
University, Cambridge. While a youth at col- 
lege, Mr Longfellow contributed poems and criti- 
cisms to American periodicals. In 1833 he pub- 
lished a translation of the Spanish verses called 
Co^las de Manrique^ accompanying the poem 
with an essay on Spanish poetry. In 1835 
appeared his Outre-Mer^ or Sketches from beyo?id 
Sea, a series of prose descriptions and reflections 
3omewhat in the style of Washington Irving. 
His next work was also in prose, Hyperion, a 
Roma^tce (1839), which instantly became popular 
in America. In the same year he issued his first' 
collection of poems, entitled Voices of the Night 
In 1841 appeared Ballads, aftd other Poems j in 
1842, Poems on Slavery; in 1843, The Spanish 
Student, a tragedy; in 1845, The Poets and Poetry 
of Europe; in 1846, The Belfry of Bruges; in 1847, 
Evangeline, a poetical tale in hexameter verse; 
in 1849, Kavanagh, a prose tale; and The Seaside 
and the Fireside, a series of short poems ; in 1851, 
The Golden Legend, a medieval story in irregular 
rhyme; and in 1855, The Song of Hiawatha, an 
American-Indian tale, in a still more singular style 
of versification, yet attractive from its novelty and 
: wild melody. Thus: 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
i ' Love the- sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
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And the rasliing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 

And the thunder in the mountains, 

Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

In 1858 Miles Siandish; in 1863, 

Tales of a Wayside Inn; in 1 866, Flower de Luce; 
in 1867-70, a translation of Dante ; New England 
Tragedies m 1869; in 1871, The Divine Tragedy, ' 
an unsuccessful drama, embodying incidents in 
the lives of John the Baptist and Christ ; in 1872, 
Three Boohs of Song; in 1874, The Hajiging of 
the Crane, nnd Aftermath; in 1875, Masque 
of Pandora; in 1878, Kcramos; and in 1880, 
Uliwia Thule, He also edited Poems of Places 
(31 vols.), of which 2 vols. (England and Wales) 
were reprinted in London ( 1 877). Longfellow died 
at Cambridge, March 24, 1882, and was buried in ‘ 
Mount Auburn cemetery. He is beyond doubt 
the most popular of American poets. If none of 
his larger poems can be considered great, his 
smaller pieces are finished with taste, and all are 
inspired by healthy moral feeling and fine-toned 
humanity. His Life has been written by his 
brother (2 vols. 1886). 

Excelsior, 

The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ^mid snow and ice, 

A bunner with the strange device, 

, Excelsior! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 

Flashy like a falchion from its sheath ; 

And like a silver clarion rung, 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 

Excelsior! 

‘Try not the Pass ! ’ the old man said ; 

* Dark lowers the tempest overlicnd, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide I* 

And loud the clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior I 

‘O stay,* the maiden said, 'and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !* 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

•Beware the pine-tree*s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche ! ’ 

This was the peasant*s last good-night. 

A voice repli^, far up the height, 

Excelsior I 

’ t 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft -repeated prayer, 

A voice cried thn)ugli the startled air, 

Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found. 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior! 


'ITiere in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior!' ^ 


A Psalm of Life, 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

' Life is but an enipty dream ! * 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust retumest,’ 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave^ 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a herp in the strife. 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past bury its dead I 

Act — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 

LH^es of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of Time j 

Foot-prints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


The Ladder of St Augustine, 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 
'I'hat of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

All common things, each day's events, 
'1‘hat with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 

That makes anotlier’s virtues less ; 

The revel of the treacherous wine, 

And all occasions of excess ; 

The longing for ignoble things ; 

^ 'Pile strife for triiuujdi more than truth 

The hartloning of the Jieart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youtir; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in tlioughts of ill; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; 
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All these miist first be trampled^ 

Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pymmids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attam^ 

But they, while their companions slept. 

Were toiling upward in the night 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern — ^unseen before — 

A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, w^holly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 

God'^s-Acre, 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust 

God’s-Acre I Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 

Their bread of life ; alas ! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom. 

In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow 1 

Autitinn in America. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year ! 

The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out ; 

And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillowed clouds. 
Mom on the mountain, like a summer bird, 


Lifts up her purple wing ; and in the vales 
The gentle wind^ a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-criinsonea. 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leafed, 

Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside aweary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch. 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle. 

And pecks by the witch-hazel ; whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily, with oft repeated stroke 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flaiL 

Oh, what a jglory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth, 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent I 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings ; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 


E. C. STEDMAN—ALICE CARY. 

Mr Edmund Clarence Stedman was born 
in 1833 at Hartford, Connecticut, and educated 
at 'Yale College. After editing two provincial 
papers for some time in 1859, he became a writer 
for the New York Tribune; but in 1864 he 
abandoned literature for commerce. He is per- 
haps the most distinguished of the younger 
school of American poets. He has written in 
; many styles and forms, and is a skilful metrist. 
His first volume consisted of a number of poems, 
which he now ranks as mere minor verses in 
his collected works ; but this youthful publica- 
tion was speedily followed by Alice of MoH’- 
mouthy a series of brilliant lyrical episodes ; and 
at a very short interval came The Blameless 
Prince, Recently he has published Hawthorne 
and other Poems. In all of these volumes are 
songs and ballads which have deservedly taken 
a high place. Kearney at White PineSy and 
The Death of John Brown of Harpefs Ferryy 
have been praised by Mr Emerson and all 
the best critics. Mr Stedman is perhaps best 
: known in England by a volume of finished and 
delicate criticism entitled Victorian Poets y which 
! was republished in London in 1877. 

I Miss Alice Cary, perhaps the most inspired 
; of American female singers, was born near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1820. Her lyrics are marked 
by great originality and refinement, and her 
poems abound in pleasing and truthful pictures 
' of domestic life. She and her sister Phcebe 
fought a hard fight in the world of periodical 
literature, but Alice died at New York in Feb. 
1871, just when she was on the eve of attaining a 
great popularity. Phoebe, who was four years 
younger, died in July of the same year. 

CHARLES SWAIN. 

A native of Manchester, and carrying on busi- 
ness there as an engraver, Charles Swain (1803- 
1874) became known as a poet in the pages of 
the Literary Gazette and other literary journals. 
His collected works are : Metrical Essays, 1827 ; 
The Mhtd and other Poems, 1831 f DraincUic 

m 
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Chapters^ Poems ^ and Songs, 1847 ; English 
Melodies, 1849; Art and Fashion, 1863 ; and 
Songs and Ballads, 1868. Some of Mr Swain’s 
songs and domestic poems— which are free from 
all mysticism and exaggerated sentiment—have 
been very popular both at home and abroad. 
They have ^eat sweetness, tenderness, and 
melody. 


father’s counting-house — contrived to write a dra- 
matic poem, The Roman, published in 1850. In 
1854 appeared Balder, Part the First; in 1855, 
Sonnets on the War, written in conjunction with 
Mr A. Smith ; and in England in Time of 
War, In 1871 Mr Dobell published a spirited 
political lyric, entitled England's Day, A man 
of cultivated taste and benevolent character, he 
nevertheless wasted his fine thoughts on false 
conceptions of poetry and philosophy. The great 
defect of some of our recent poets is the want 
of simplicity and nature. They heap up images 
and sentiments, the ornaments of poetry, with- 
out aiming at order or consistency, or the 
natural development of passion and feeling. We 
have thus many beautiful and fanciful ideas, 
but few complete or correct poems. Part of this 
defect is no doubt to be attributed to the youth of 
the poets, for taste and judgment come slowly 
even where genius is abundant, but part also is 
due to neglect of the old masters of song. In Mr 
Dobell’s first poem, however, are some passages 
of finished blank verse : 


The Death of the Warrior King, 

There are noble heads bowed down and pale, 
Deep sounds of woe arise, 

And tears flow fast around the couch 
Where a wounded warrior lies ; 

The hue of death is gathering dark 
Upon his lofty brow, 

And the arm of might and valour falls, 

Weak as an infant’s now. 

I saw him ’mid the battling hosts, 

Like a bright and leading star, 

Where banner, helm, and falchion gleamed, 
And flew the bolts of war. 

When, in his plenitude of power, 

He trod the Holy Land, 

I saw the routed Saracens 
Flee from his blood-dark brand. 

I saw him in the banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite minstrel’s liaunt, 

And give his soul to song ; 

For dearly as he loved renovm, 

He loved that spell-wrought strain 
Which bade the brave of perished days 
Light Conquest’s torch again. 

Then seemed the bard to cope with Time, 

And triumph o’er his doom — 

Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s mighty tomb I 
Again the hardy Britons rushed 
Like lions to the fight, 

While horse and foot — helm, shield, and lance, 
Swept by his visioned sight I 

But battle shout and waving plume, 

The drum’s heart-stirring beat, 

The glittering pomp of prosperous war, 

The rush of million feet. 

The magic of the minstrel’s song, 

Which told of victories o’er, 

Are rights and sounds the dying king 
Shau see — ^shall hear no more 1 

It was the hour of deep midnight. 

In the dim and quiet sky, 

When, with sable cloak and ’broidered pall, 

A fiineral train swept by ; 

Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare 
On many a stately crest — 

They bore the noble warrior king 
. To Ms last dark home of rest. 


The Italian Brothers, 

I had a brother ; 

We were twin shoots from one dead stem. He grew 
Nearer the sun, and ripened into beauty ; 

And I, within the shadow of my thoughts, 

Pined at his side and loved him. He was brave, 
Gallant, and free. I was the silent slave 
Of fancies ; neither laughed, nor fought, nor played, 
And loved not mom nor eve for very trembling 
At their long wandering shades. In childhood’s sports 
He won for me, and I looked on aloof ; 

And when perchance I heard him called my brother, 
Was proud and happy. So we grew together, 

Within our dwelling by the desert plain, 

Where the roe leaped, 

And from his icy hills the frequent wolf 
Gave chivalry to slaughter. Here and there 
Rude heaps, that had been cities, clad the ground 
With history. And far and near, where grass 
Was greenest, and the unconscious goat brow'sed free, 
The teeming soil was sown with desolations, 

As though Time-striding o’er the field he reaped— 
Warmed with the spoil, rich droppings for the 
gleaners 

Threw round his harvest way. Frieze, pedestal, 
Pillars that bore through years the weight of glory, 
And take their rest. Tombs, arches, monuments. 
Vainly set up to save a name, as though 
The eternal served the perishable ; urns, 

Which winds had emptied of their dust, but left 
Full of their immortality. In shrouds 
Of reverent leaves, rich works of wondrous beauty 
Lay sleeping— like the Children in the Wood — 

Faker than they. 


The Ruins of Ancient Rome, 

Upstood 

The hoar unconscious walls, bisson and bare, 

Like an old man deaf, blind, and gray, in whom 
The years of old stand in the sun, and murmur 
Of childhood and the dead. From parapets 
Where the sky rests, from broken niches — each 
More than Olympus — for gods dwelt in them — 

Below from senatorial haunts and seats 

Imperial, where the ever-passing fates 

Wore out the stone, strange hermit birds croaked forth 

Sorrowful sounds, like watchers on the height 

Crying the hours of ruin. When the clouds 

Dressed every myrtle on the walls in mourning, 


SYDNEY DOBELL— ALEXANDER SMITH— 

- GERALD MASSEY. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘Sydney Yendys,^ 
Sydney Dobell (1824-1874) published several 
elaborate poetical works. He was bom at Cran- 
brook, Kent, in 1824, but spent the greater part of 
his youth in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham, 
where his father was. engaged in business as a wine- 
merchant. In his intervals of leisure thp young 
poet— whose regular employment- 'was in his 
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With calm prerogative the eternal pile 
impassive shone with the unearthly light 
Of immortality. When conquering suns 
Triumphed in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With thoughts of ages : like some mighty captive 
Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 

And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed, 
Unshriven and stem, with peace upon his brow. 

And on his lips strange gods. 

Rank weeds and grasses, 
Careless and nodding, grew, and asked no leave, 
Where Romans trembled. Where the wreck was 
■ ■•■-saddest,. 

Sweet pensive herbs, that*had been gay elsewhere. 
With conscious mien of place rose tall and still, 

And bent with duty. Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battle-field, 

And with decorous care and reverent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat down 
Grave without tears. At length the giant lay, 

And everywhere he was begirt with years, 

And everywhere the torn and mouldering Past 
Hung with the ivy. For Time, smit with honour 
Of what he slew, cast his own mantle on him, 

That none should mock the dead. 

The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell^ in 2 vols. 
8vo, were published in 1878. 

The day has gone by when the public of this 
country could be justly charged with neglect of 
native genius. Any manifestation of original 
intellectual power bursting from obscurity is in- 
stantly recognised, fostered, and applauded. The 
ever-open periodical press is ready to welcome and 
proclaim the new comer, and there 'is no lack of 
critics animated by a tolerant and generous spirit 
In 1853 appeared Poems by Alexander Smith 
(1830-1867), the principal piece in the collection 
being a series of thirteen dramatic scenes, entitled 
A Life Drama, The manuscript of this volume 
had been submitted to the Rev. George Gilfillan, 
and portions of it had been laid before the public 
by that enthusiastic critic, accompanied with a 
strong recommendation of the young author as a 
genuine poet of a high order. Mr Smith (born in 
Kilmarnock) had been employed as a designer of 
patterns in one of the Glasgow factories, but the 
publication of his poems marked him out for higher 
things, and he was elected to the office of Secretary 
to the Edinburgh University. Thus placed in a 
situation favourable for the cultivation of his, 
talents, Mr Smith continued his literary pursuits. 
He joined with Mr Dobell, as already stated, in 
writing a series of War Sonnets ; he contributed 
prose essays to some of the periodicals ; and in 
1857 he came forward with a second volume of 
verse, City PoemSy similar in style to his first col- 
lection. VniZi^inpp^zx^^EdivmofDcira. Nearly 
all Mr Smith's poetry bears the impress of youth 
— excessive imagery and ornament, a want of art 
and regularity- In one of ISIiss Mitford's letters we 
read : ‘Mr Kingsley says that Alfred Tennyson 
says that Alexander Smith’s poems shew fancy, 
but not imagination ; and on my repeating this 
to Mrs Browning, she said it was exactly hp 
impression.’ The young poet had, however, a vein 
of fervid poetic feeling, attesting the genuineness 
of his inspiration, and a fertile fancy that could 
form brilliant pictures. With diligent study, sim- 
plicity, distinctness, and vigour might have been 
added, had the poet not been cut down in the very 
flower of his youth and genius. His prose works, 
Dreamthorpi A Book of Essays, A Summer in 



Skye, md Alfred Hagarfs 
ably written. A Memoir^ 
literary remains, was published in 
P. P. Alexander. 


Autumn, 

The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 

Hedges are white wdth May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 

And, in the fullness of his marriage joy, 

He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 

Then proud, runs up to kiss her. All is fair — 

All glad, from grass to sun I Yet more I love 
Than this, the shrinking day, that sometimes comes 
In Winter’s front, so fair ’mong its dark peers, 

It seems a straggler from the files of June, 

Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 

And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 

Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined November’s troop, then marching past ; 
And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 

And all the while it holds within its hand 
A few half-withered flowers. 

Unrest and Childhood, 



Unrest I unrest ! The passion-panting sea 
Watches the unveiled beauty of the stars 
Like a great hungry soul The unquiet clouds 
Break and dissolve, then gather in a mass, 

And float like mighty icebergs through the blue. 
Summers, like blushes, sweep the face of earth ; 
Heaven yearns in stars. Down comes the frantic rain 
We hear the wail of the remorseful winds 
In their strange penance. And this wretched orb 
Knows not the taste of rest ; a maniac world, 
Homeless and sobbing through the deep she goes. 

' [A child runs past] 

O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God; 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being I 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 

'Tis ages since He made his youngest star, 

His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday. 

Thou later revelation 1 Silver stream. 

Breaking with laughter from the lake divine 
Whence all things flow. O bright and singing babe. 
What wilt thou be hereafter ? 


Gerald Massey, born at Tring, in Hertford- 
shire, in the year ^828, has fought his way to dis- 
tinction in the face of severe difficulties. Up to 
his seventeenth or eighteenth year he was either a 
factory or an errand boy. He then tried periodical 
writing, and after some obscure efforts, produced 
in 1854 the Ballad of Babe Chris label, and other 
Poems, a volume that passed through several 
editions ; in 1855, War Waits/ in 1856, Craig- 
crook Castle, aitd other Poems. Mr Massey is 
author ?iXso oi HavelocPs March, 1861 ; Tale of 
Etc 7 mity, 1869 ; and of various other pieces in prose 
and verse. By these publications, and with occa- 
sional labours as a journalist and lecturer, he has 
honourably established himself in the literary 
profession. His poetry possesses both fire and 
tenderness, with a delicate lyrical fancy, but is 
often crude and irregular in style. It is remarkable 
that the diligence and perseverance which enabled 
the young poet to surmount his early troubles, 
should not have been employed to correct and 
harmonise his. verse. Of all the self-taught English 
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I wards Lord Houghton. Gray was bom on the 
banks of the Luggie,* and reared in the house of 
his father, a handloom weaver at Merkland, near 
I Kirkintilloch. David was one of a large family, 

I but he was intended for the church, and sent to 
Glasgow, where he supported himself by teaching, 
and attended classes in the university for four 
seasons. The youth, however, was eager for lite- 
! rary fame; he had written thousands of verses, 
and published from time to time pieces in the 
Glasgow Citizen^ a journal in which Alexander 
Smith had also made his first appearance in all 
the glory of print In his twenty-second year 
Gray started off for London, as ambitious and self- 
confident, and as friendless as Chatterton when 
he left Bristol on a similar desperate mission. 
Friends, however, came forward. Gray had cor- 
responded with Sydney Dobell and Mr Monckton 
Milnes, and he became acquainted with Mr Law- 
rence Oliphant, and with two accomplished ladies 
— Miss Coates, Hampstead, and Miss Marian 
James, an authoress of considerable reputation. 
Assistance in money and counsel was freely 
given, but consumption set in, and the poor poet, 
having longed to return to his native place, 
was carefully sent back to Merkland. There he 
wrought hopefully at his poems, and when winter 
came, it was arranged that he should remove 
to the south of England. Mr Milnes, the kind 
ladies at Hampstead, and some Scottish friends 
(Mrs Nichol, widow of Professor Nichol, Mr Wil- 
liam Logan, and others), supplied the requisite 
funds, and Gray was placed in a hydropathic 
establishment at Richmond. Thence he was 
removed, through the kindness of Mr Milnes, to 
Devonshire; but the desire for home again re- 
turned, and in the middle of January 1861, the 
invalid presented himself abruptly at Merkland. 
*Day after day,^ says Mr Hedderwick — ‘week 
after week— month after month — life was now 
ebbing away from him for ever,^ But ‘ even under 
the strong and touching consciousness of an early 
doom— with the dart of death, like the sword of 
Damocles, continually suspended over him and 
visible — Gray continued to weave, in glory, if not 
in joy, his poetic fancies.’ His ardent wish was 
to see his poems in print, and they were sent to 
the press. One page was immediately put in 
type, and the dying poet had the inexpressible 
gratification of seeing and reading it on the day 
preceding his death. This was part of a descrip- 
tion of a winter scene on the banks of the Luggie ; 


His Shakspeare and Ms Sonnets IS ingenious and 
well written; his of the Beginnings (i88i), 

and National Genesis treat of ‘the lost 

origines of the myths and mysteries.’ 

Conclusion of Bale Christahek 

In this dim world of clouding cares, 

We rarely know, till wildered eyes ^ 

See white wings lessening up the skies. 

The angels with us unawares. 

And thou hast stolen a jewel, Death ! 

Shall light thy dark up like a star, 

A beacon kindling from afar 
Our light of love, and fainting faith. 

Through tears it gleams perpetually, 

And glitters through the thickest glooms, 

Till the eternal morning comes 
To light us o’er the jasper sea. 

With our best branch in tenderest leaf, 

We Ve strewn the way our Lord doth come ; 

And, ready for the harvest-home, 

His reapers bind our ripest sheaf. 

Our beautiful bird of light hath fled : 

Awhile she sat with folded wings — 

Sang round us a few hoverings — 

Then straightway into glory sped. 

And white-winged angels nurture her ; 

With heaven’s white radiance robed and crowned, 
And all love’s purple glory round, 

She summers on the hills of myrrh. 

Through childhood’s morning-land, serene 
She walked betwixt us twain, like love ; 

Wliile, in a robe of light above, 

‘Her better angel walked unseen, j 

TiU life’s highway broke bleak and wild ; 

Then, lest her starry garments trail 
In mire, heart bleed, and courage fail. 

The angel’s arms caught up the child. j 

Her wave of life hath backward rolled j 

To the great ocean ; on whose shore 
We wander up and dpwn, to store 
Some treasures of the times of old : 

And aye we seek and hunger on 

For precious pearls and relics rare, 

Strewn on the sands for us to wear 
At heart, for love of her that ’s gone. 

0 weep no more I there yet is balm 
In Gilead I Love doth ever shed 
Rich healing where it nestles — spread 
O’er desert piEows some green palm ! 

Strange glory streams through life’s wild rents, 

And through the open door of death 
We see the heaven that beckoneth 
To the beloved gping hence; 

God’s ichor fills the hearts that bleed ; 

The best fruit loads the broken bough ; 

And in the wounds our sufferings plough, 
Immortal love sows sovereign seed. 


A Winter Scene, 

How beautiful I afar on moorland ways, 
Bosomed by mountains, darkened by huge glens 
(Where the lone altar raised by Druid hands 
Stands like a mournful phantom), hidden clouds 
Let fall soft beauty, till each green fir branch 
Is plumed and tasselled, till each heather stalk 
Is delicately fringed. The sycamores, 

Through all their mystical entanglement 
Of boughs, are draped with silver. All the gree 
Of sweet leaves playing with the subtle air 
In dainty murmurii^ ; the obstinate drone 


DAVID GRAY. 

In 1862 appeared a small volume, The Luggie^ 
aftd other Poems^ by David Gray (1838-1861), 
with a memoir of the author by James Hedder- 
wick, and aprefatory notice by R. M, Milnes, ^er- 


* The Lu^e flaws past Merkland, at the foot of a precipitous 
bank, and shortly afterwards loses itself among the shadows oi 
Oxgang,.with its fine old mansion-house and rookery, and de- 
bouches into the Kelvin, One of the tributaries of the Clyde, 
cdebrated in Scottish song. It is a mere unpretending rivulet.— 
UmiX)mc9ficgts Memoir p/ Gray, 
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Of limber bees that in tbe monksbood bells 
House diligent ; the imperishable glow 
Of summer sunshine never more confessed 
The harmony of nature, the divine 
HifFusive spirit of the Beautiful. 

Out in the snowy dimness, half revealed. 

Like ghosts in glimpsing moonshine, wildly run 
The children in bewildering delight 

The young poet received this specimen page 
as ‘good news,’ and said he could now subside 
tranquilly ‘without tears’ into his eternal rest. 
A monument was erected to his memory at 
KirMntilloch in 1865, 'Mr Henry Glassford Bell, 
the sheriff of Glasgow, delivering an interesting 
speech on the occasion. The monument bears 
the following inscription, from the pen of Lord 
Houghton : ‘ This monument of affection, admira- 
tion, and regret, is erected to David Gray, the 
poet of Merkland, by friends from far and near, 
desirous that , his grave should be remembered 
amid the scenes of his rare genius and early 
death, and hf the Luggie, now numbered with 
the streams illustrious in Scottish song. Born 
29th January 183S ; died 3d December 1861.’ 
Besides The Luggie^ &c., Gray wrote a series of 
sonnets entitled In the Shadows^ which are no 
less touching than beautiful in composition, and 
grealiy superior to the poetry of Michael Bruce, 
written under similarly affecting circumstances, 

An Autumnal Day* 

Beneath an ash in beauty tender leaved, ^ 

And through whose boughs the glimmering sunshine 
flowed 

In rare ethereal jasper, making cool 
A chequered shadow in the dark green grass, 

I lay enchanted. At my head there bloomed 
A hedge of sweet-brier, fragrant as the breath 
Of maid beloved, when her cheek is laid 
To yours in downy pressure, soft as sleep, 

A hank of harebells, flowers unspeakable 
For half-transparent azure, nodding, gleamed 
As a faint zephyr, laden with perfume. 

Kissed them to motion, gently, with no will 
Before me streams most dear unto my heart, 

Sweet Luggie, sylvan Bothlin-— fairer twain 
Than ever sung themselves into the sea. 

Lucid dSgean, gemmed with sacred isles — 

Were rolW together in an emerald vale ; 

Aind into the severe bright noon, the smoke 
In airy circles o’er the sycamores • 

Upcurled— a lonely little doud of blue 
Above the happy hamlet. Far away, 

A gently rising hill with umbrage clad> 

Hazel and glossy birch and silver fir. 

Met the keen sky. Oh, in that wood, I know, 

The woodruff and the hyacinth are fair 
In their own season ; with .the bilberry 
Of dim and misty blue, to childhood dear. 

Here, on a sunny August afternoon, 

A vision stirred my spirit half-awake 
To fling a purer lustre on those fields 
That knew my boyish footstejps ; and to sing 
Thy pastoral beauty, Luggie, into fame. 

IfU must he that I DU Young, 

If it must be ; if it must befe, O God ! 

That .1 die young, and make no further moans 5 
That, underneath the unrespective sod, 

In unescutcheoned privacy, my bones 
Shall crumble soon— then give me strength to bear 
The last convulsive throe of too sweet breath I 
J tremble from the edge of life to dare 


The dark and fatal leap, having no faith. 

No glorious yearning for the Apocalypse ; 

But like a child that in the night-time cries 
For light, I cry; forgetting the eclipse 
Of knowledge and our human destinies. 

O peevish and uncertain soul I obey 
The law of life in patience till the day. 

DAVID WINGATE. 

In the same year that The Luggie was published, 
appeared PoeiHs and Songs by David Wingate, 
a Scottish collier, who, though wanting Gray’s 
scholarly training, is equally chaste in expression 
and sentiment His love of nature is quite as 
strong, while humour and cheerfulness, as might 
be expected from his more vigorous constitution, 
find more frequent expression in his verse. He 
also makes a considerable use of the Scottish 
vernacular. 

A second volume, Annie Weir^ and other Poems^ 
appeared in 1866, from which we give : 

The Crowl Chorus, 

Caw ! caw ! the frost ’s awa’ ; 

The river is full of the melted snaw ; 

The burn foams in flood through the blithesome shaw, 

And pickings are plenty — caw-caw, caw-caw ! 

Nae mair we ’re weak-wiiiged wi’ our scanty fare ; 

The clown wi’ his gun to get near us we ’ll dare ; 

We ’ll scent his vile powder a field’s-breadth awa’, 

And soar oot of danger — caw-caw, caw-caw I 

Caw ! caw I the soft winds blaw. 

And melt in the valleys the drifted snaw ; 

The boulders appear on the heathery law, 

And pickings are plenty — c^w-caw, caw-caw ! 

And lirho are yon strangers that feasting roam 
At the water’s edge on the flood-filled holm, 

Wi’ their green-tinted feathers and crests so braw ? 
The,sprii^-brmging peesweep? — caw-caw, caw-caw I 

Caw I caw I let’s cheerily caw ; 

The children are shouting ‘ Your nest ’s awa’ ! * 

The horse through the stubble the plough can draw. 

And pickings are plenty — caw-caw, caw-caw ! 

The sheep on the meadow behold with delight 
The hastening awa’ o’ the blinding white ; 

,Nae mair they stand scraping wi’ weary paw, 

But nibble ’mang plenty — caw-caw ! caw-caw I 

Cawl caw! in concert caw 5 
The starling shall join us, the laverock, the daw ; 

The snipes in the marshes their whistle shall blaw. 

For pickings are plenty — caw-caw, caw-caw I 

And see the wliite buds on yon lown willow twig ; 

Our mates are to woo and their nests are to big ; 

But that ’s a sweet toil that fa’s lightly on twa, 

When pickings are plenty — caw-caw ! caw-caw ! 

THOMAS RAGG— THOMAS COOPER. 

■ $ 

Two other poets sprung from the people, and 
honourably distinguished for self-cultivation, merit 
notice. Thomas Ragg was born in Nottingham 
in 1808, In 1833 he issued his first publication, 

The Incarnation^ and other Poems ^ being at that 
time engaged in a lace factory. The Incarnation 
was part of a philosophical poem on The Deity ^ 
which was published entire in 1834 with con- 
siderable success. In 1835 he produced The 
Martyr of Verulam, and other Poefns; in 1837, 

Lyrics from the Pentateuch s in 1840, Heber and I 
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other Poems; in i 847 > Scenes (znd Sketches; in 
J855, Creaiiofis Testimony to its Author; and m 
1858^ Mafis Dreams and God’s Realities. The 
poet’ had been successively newspaper reporter 
knd bookseller; but in 1858 Dr Murray, Bishop of 
Rochester, offered him ordination in the church, 
and he is now vicar of Lawley, near Wellington, 
Salop. 

The Earth full of Love,-^Prom ^ Heherl 

The earth is full of love, albeit the storms 
Of passion mar its influence benign, 

And drown its voice with discords. Every flower 
That to the sun its heaving breast expands 
Is bom of love. And every song of bird 
That floats, mellifluent, on the balmy air, 

Is but a love-note. Heaven is full of love ; 

Its starry eyes run o’er with tenderness, 

And soften every heart that meets their gaze, 

As downward looking on this wayword world 
They light it back to God. But neither stars, 

Nor flowers, nor song of birds, nor earth, nor heaven, 
So tell the wonders of that glorious name, 

As they shall be revealed, when comes the hour 
Of nature's consummation, hoped-for long, 

When, passed the checkered vestibule of time, 

The creature in immortal youth shall bloom, 

And good, unmixed with ill, for ever reign. 

Thomas Cooper, ^ the Chartist,’ while con- 
fined in Stafford jail, 1842-44, wrote a poem in 
the Spenserian stanza, entitled The Ptirgatory of 
Suicides^ which evinces poetical power and fancy, 
and has gone through several editions. This 
work was published in 1845 V and the same year 
Mr Cooper issued a series of prose tales and 
sketches, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. In 
the following year he published The Baroris Yule 
Feast, a Christmas Rhyme. Though addressed, 
like the Corn-law Rhymes of Elliott, to the work- 
ing-classes, and tinged with some jaundiced and 
gloomy views of society, there is true poetry in Mr 
Cooper’s rhymes. The following is a scrap of 
landscape-painting — a Christmas scene : 

How joyously the lady bells 

Shout, though the bluff north breeze 
Loudly his boisterous bugle swells I 
And though the brooklets freeze, 

How fair the leafless hawthorn tree 
Waves with its hoar-frost tracery ! 

While sun-smiles throw o’er stalks and stems 
Sparkles so far transcending gems, 

The bard would gloze who said their sheen 
Did not out-diamond 
All brightest gauds that man hath seen 
Worn by .earth’s proudest king or queen, 

In pomp and grandeur throned ! 

In 1848 Mr Cooper became a political and histor- 
ical lecturer, set up cheap political journals, which 
soon died, and wrote two novels, Alderman Ralphs 
1853, and The Family Fettd, 1854. He was tinged 
with infidel opinions, but these he renounced, 
and commenced a course of Sunday ev-ening lec- 
tures and discussions in support of Christianity. 
He published an account of his Life in 1872, and 
a collected edition of his Poems in 1878. 

LORD JOHN MANNERS— HON. MR SMYTHE. 

A series of poetical works, termed ^ Young 
England’ or ^Tractarian Poetry’ appeared in 1840 
and 1841. England s Tr^'sf, and other Poems, by 
Lord John Manners ; ‘Historic Famies, by the 
m 


Hon. Mr Smythe (afterwards Lord 
The Cherwell Water Lily, &c., by the Rev. F. 
FabjSr. The chief object of these works was 
revive the taste for feudal feeling and 
sports, combined with certain theological 
political opinions characteristic of a 
The works had poetical and amiable 
were youthful, immature productions ; and 
John Manners must have regretted the 
which we here print in Italics, and which 
sioned no small ridicule : 

No ; by the names inscribed in History’s page, 

Names that are England’s noblest heritage ; 

Names that shall live for yet unnumbered yearn 

Shrined in our hearts with Cressy and Poictiers ; 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die. 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

Lord John has since applied himself to politics. 
He held oflflee in the Conservative adminis- 
trations from 1852 to 1867, and again in Mr Dis- 
raeli’s administration of 1874, being appointed 
Postmaster-general. His lordship is author also 
of Notes of an Irish Tour, 1849; English Ballads 
and other Poems, 1850 ; A Cruise in Scotch 
Waters; 2.nd stverdl pamphlets on religious and 
political questions. 

Lord Strangford (the seventh viscount) also 
took a part in public affairs, and promised to 
become an able debater, but ill health withdrew 
him from both politics and literature. He died 
in 1857, at the age of forty. 

CHARLES MACKAY. 

Among the authors of the day, uniting political 
sympathies and aspirations with lyrical poetry, is 
Dr Charles Mack ay. Some of his songs are 
familiar as household words both in this country 
and in America, and his influence as an apostle 
or minstrel of social reform and the domestic 
affections must have been considerable. Dr 
Mackay commenced his literary career in 1834, in 
his twentieth year, by the publication of a small 
volume of poems. Shortly afterwards he be- 
came connected with the Morning Chro?iicle daily 
journal, and continued in this laborious service 
for nine years. In 1840, he published The Hope of 
the World, a poem in verse of the style of Pope 
and Goldsmith. In 1842 appeared The Salaman- 
drine, a poetical romance founded on the Rosi- 
crucian system. It is the most finished of Dr 
Mackay’s works, and has passed through several 
editions. F rom 1 844 to 1 847, our author conducted 
a Scottish newspaper, the Glasgow Argus; and 
while resident in the north, he received the 
honorary distinction of LL.D. from the university 
of Glasgow. Returning to London, he was for 
several years editor of the Illustrated London 
News, in the columns of which many of his poeti- 
cal pieces first appeared. Forty Ycard Recollec- 
tions of Life, Lito'aticrc, and Public Affairs (1877), 
abounds with reminiscences of this part of the 
author’s career. His collected works, in addition 
to those already enumerated, consist of Legends 
of the Isles, 1845; Voices from the Crowd, 
1846; Voices from the Mountains, 1847; Town 
Lyrics, 1848 ; Egcria, or the Spirit of Nature, 
1850 ; The Luvip of Gold, &c. 1856 ; So 7 tgs for 
Music, 1857; Under Green Leaves, A Mads 
Heart, i860; Studies Jr&ni~the^ Antique, 1864, &c. 
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He also produced some prose works--- 71 ^ Thames' 
and its Tributaries^ two volumes, 1840 ; Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions^ two volumes, 
1852 ; &c. In 1852, Dr Mackay delivered a course 
of lectures on Poetry in America, which he re- 
peated in this country. His transatlantic im- 
pressions he embodied in two volumes of lively 
description, entitled mid Liberty in America. 
He has latterly taken to study Celtic philology, and 
in 1877 issued Gaelic Etymology of the English 
language. Dr Mackay is a native of Perth, born 
in 1814, the son of an officer in the army. He 
was in infancy removed to London, and five years 
of his youth were spent in Belgium. 

Apologue front ^ Egeiial 

In ancient time, two acorns, -in their cups, 

Shaken by winds and ripeness from the tree. 

Dropped side by side into the ferns and grass. 

‘ Where have I fallen? to what base region come?’ 
Exclaimed the one. * The j oyous breeze no more 
Rocks me to slumber on the sheltering bough i 
The sunlight streams no longer on my face 5 
I look no more from altitudes serene 
Upon the world reposing far below ; 

Its plains, its bills, its rivers, and its woods. 

To me the nightingale sings hymns no more j 
But I am made companion of the worm. 

And rot on the chill earth. Around me grow 
Nothing but useless weeds, and grass, and fern, 

Unfit to hold companionship with me. 

Ah me ! most wretched ! rain, and frost, and dew, 
And all the pangs and penalties of earth. 

Corrupt me where I lie — degenerate.’ 

And thus the acorn made its daily moan. 

The other raised no murmur of complaint, 

And looked with no contempt upon the grass, 

Nor called the branching fern a worthless weed, 

Nor scorned the woodland flowers that round it 
blew. 

All silently and piously it lay 
Upon the kindly bosom of the earth. 

It blessed the warmth with which the noonday sun I 
Made fruitful all the ground ; it loved the dews. 

The moonlight and the snow, the frost and rain, I 
And all the change of seasons as they passed. 

It sank into the bosom of the soil ; 

The bursting life, inclosed within its husk, 

Broke through its fetters ; it extended roots, 

And twined them freely in the grateful ground ; 

It sprouted up, and looked upon the light ; 

The sunshine fed it ; the embracing air 
Endowed it with vitality and strength ; 

The rains of heaven supplied it nourishment, 

And so from month to month, and year to year. 

It grew in beauty and in usefulness, 

Until its large circumference inclosed 
Shelter for flocks and hBrds ; until its boughs 
Afforded homes for happy multitudes. 

The dormouse, and the chaffinch, and the jay, 

And countless myriads of minuter life ; 

Until its bole, too vast for the embrace 
Of human arms, stood in the forest depths, 

The model and the glory of the wood. 

Its sister-acorn perished in its pride. 

Zoz/e Nm and Old. 

And were they not the happy days 
When Love and I were young, 

When earth was robed in heavenly light. 

And all creation sung ? 

When gazing in my true love’s face, 

Through greenwood alleys lone, 
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I guessed the secrets of her heart. 

By whispers of mine own. 

And are they not the happy days 
When Love and I are old, 

And silver evening has replaced 
A mom and noon of gold ? 

Love stood alone mid youthful joy, 

But now by sorrow tried, 

It sits and calmly looks to heaven 
With angels at its side. 

Song^Tubal Cain, 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang : * Hurra for my handiwork I 
Hurra for the spear and sword i 
Hurra for the hand that shall wield them well. 
For he shall be king and lord 1 ’ 

To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they ‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain, 

Who has, given us strength anew I 
Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire, 

And hurra for the metal true ! ’ 

But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun. 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind. 

That the land was red with the blood they shed. 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said : * Alas ! that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man I ’ 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forebore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye. 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang : ‘ Hurra for my handiwork I ’ 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 

‘ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang : ‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain I 
Our staunch good friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be. 

But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 

We ’ll not forget the sword ! * 



o rci^P^PiA'Q TO 'I878 

In vital and ethereal thought abstract, , 
Thedepthof Deity and heights of heaven. , 

mmv JAMES BAILEY— RICHARD HENRY . _ r r- ^ 

HORNE. Or the following fine lines from .• 

tjtiiitd TAMifS Bailey was bom at Basford, We Htc in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths } 

i'HiLiP J _ , _ „ , He was educated In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

Mtive toTO and at Glasgow University, We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 

after which he studied for Ae ban ^1839 he feels the noblest, acts the best 

produced his first and -^^d he whose heart beats quickest lives -the longest s 

sequently enlarged, and now m its J Lives in one hour more than in years do some 

The next work of the poet w^.s jMS A^a Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along the veina 

1850, which was foEowed' in 1855 by Mysnc, ^ ^ . ^hat end, . 

and in 1858 Mr Bailey published ^ Beginning, mean, and en^ to all things — God* 

Colloquial Satire^ All of these works, excepting ^g^d have all the glory of the world. 

the last, are in blank verse, and have one tendency ^ 

and object—to describe the history of a dmnely And on universal love : 

instructed mind or soul, soaririg Love is the happy privilege of the mind- 

communion with ^ the universal life. . Love is the reason of all living things. 

boldness of Milton, Mr Bailey passes the ns^mg ^ Trinity there seems of principles, 

bounds of space and time/ and carries his My sue Which represent and rule created life- 

even into the presence of the ^ fontal Deity. His xhe love of self, our fellows, and our God. 

SDiritualism and symbolical meanings are fre- In ah throughout one common feeling reigns s 

quently incomprehensible, and his language crude Each doth maintain, and is maintained by the other : 

—mere garrulity and slipshod criticism, inus 01 1,^,^ determine— sum and scheme: 

war : The three are one in centre and in round ; 

WnTd Wrapping the world of life as do the skies 

Of aB conceits msgrafted on (M s w ^f , 

A Clmstian soldier SMms tb* How sweet, how fragrant J Spirit, though unseen— 

That Word commands us so to Void of gross sign— is scarce a simple essence, 

As not to hurt anotha e en “ . Immortal, immaterial, though it be. 

To flee fi:om anger, hatr^ bl^dsh^ stnfe , ^ essence Uveth— God— 

To pra,y for, and to care for others lue. Creator, uncreate. The brutes beneath, 

A Christian soldier s duty n to slay, angels high above us, with ourselves, 

Wound, harass, slaughter, • Are but compounded things of mind and form* 

Those men whose souls he prays for night and day , Wmate is therefore cored 

With what consist^cy let ^ , An elemental sameness 6f existence ; 

He ^s told to love his enemies ; don t scoff ; ^ ^ ^,,eated all. 

He does so ; and with As he contains the whole and penetrates. 

He s told to do to all as he d ^ Seraphs love God, and angels love the good s 

By, and he therefore blows them from a other‘; and these lower lives, 

To bless his foes, he hangs them up hke fun. Which walk the earth in thousand diverse shapes, 

We may contrast this doggerel with a specimen According to their reason, love us too : 

ft® solitary, mystic recluse, dwelling lion-like q'he new religion— final, perfect, pure— 

within the desert : that of Christ and love. His great command— 

Lofty and passionless as date-palm’s brid^ His all-sufficing precept— was ’t not 

High on the upmost summits of his soul— Truly to love ourselves we must love God- 

Wrought of the elemental light of heaven, To love God we must ^1 his creatures love— 

And pure and plastic flame that soul could shew, To love his creatures, both ourselves and Him. 

Whose nature, like the perfume of a flower, Thus love is all that ’s wise, fair, good, and happy I 

Etched vnth aromatic sun-dust, In 1867 Mr Bailey added to his poetical works 

All, and -yrith all ingratiates Itself, j V • liie d^arlv 

. ^dazzling Purity; for loftiest things, a production in the s^le of his early Muse 

Snow-like, are purest. As in mountain moms ■ entitled UfttViTsal Myifitt. . t j * 
Expectant air the sun-birth, so his soul RICHARD Hengist HorNE, born m London it 

Her God into its supranatural depths 1 803, commenced active life as a midshipmai 

Accepted brightly and sublimely. Vowed jix the Mexican navy. When the war betweei 

To mystic visions of supernal things ; Mexico and Spain nad ceased, Mr Horne re 

Daily endowed with spheres and astral thrones, turned to England and devoted himself to litera 

His, by pre-emptive right, throughout all time ; jg author of several dramatic piece 

immerged in his own essence, clarified ^Cosnw di Medici, 1837 ; The Death of Marlowe 

From aU those rode propensities whKhi^e g g ^ Gregory the Seventh, 1840. In 184: 

he 'produced iufe of Napoleon; and in 184? 
pLi(» soe’er pr^tent, woBt delides’^ Orton, an Epic Poem, the most successful of hi 

Or deftliest flatter^ he, death-calm, behdd, works, of which Ae ninth edition is now (1874 

As though through glass of some far-sighting tube, before us. In 1844 Mr Horne published tw 
The restful future ; and, consumiAed in bliss, volumes of prose sketches entitled A New Spin 
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0f the Age^ being short biographies, with criti- 
cism, of the most distinguished living authors. 
In 1 846 appeared Ballad Rommces j in 1848, 
Judas J^cariot^ a Mjstery Play; md. in 1851, The 
Breamer and the Worker, From 1852 till 1869 
• Mr Horne lived in Australia. On his return, a 
Civil List pension was bestowed upon him. 
His Orion was originally published at the price 
of one farthing, being ^ an experiment upon the 
mind of a nation/ and ‘as there was scarcely any 
Instance of an epic poem attaining any reason- 
able circulation during its author's lifetime.’ This 
nominal price saved the author ‘ the trouble and 
greatly additional expense of forwarding presen- 
tation copies/ which, he adds, ‘ are not always 
particularly desired by those who receive them.’ 
Three of these farthing editions were published, 
after which there were several at a price which 
‘amply remunerated the publisher, and left the 
author no great loser/ Orion, the hero of the 
poem, was meant to present ‘a type of the 
struggle of man with himself -r- that is, the 
contest between the intellect and the senses, 
when powerful energies are equally balanced.* 
The allegorical portion of the poem is defective 
and obscure, but it contains striking and noble 
passages. 

The Progress of Mankind, — From ^ Orionl. 

The wisdom of mankind creeps slowly on, 

Subject to every doubt that can retard, 

Or ning it back ujpon an earlier time ; 

So timid are mans footsteps in the dark, 

But blindest those who have no inward light. 

One mind perchance in every age contains 
The sum of all before, and much to come ; 

Much that 's far distant still ; but that full mind, 
Companioned oft by others of like scope, 

Belief, and tendency, and anxious will, 

A circle small transpierces and illumes : i 

Expanding, soon its subtle radiance 

Falls blunted from the mass of flesh and bOn^ 

The man who for his race might supersede 
The work of ages, dies worn out — not used, 

And in his track disciples onward strive, ^ I 

Some hair-breadths only from his starting-point : 

Yet lives he not in vain 5 for if his soul 
Hath entered others, though imperfectly, 

The circle widens as the world spins round— 

His soul works on while he sleeps 'neath the grass. 

So let the firm Philosopher renew 

His wasted lamp — ^the lamp wastes not in vain, 

Though he no mirrors for its rays may see, 

Nor trace them through the darkness ; let the Hand 
Which feels primeval impulses, direct 
A forthright plough, and make his furrow broad, 

With heart untiring while one field remains ; 

So let the herald poet shed Ms thoughts, 

Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 

Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon's brain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down ; 

Break thou the clods while high-throned Vanity, 
Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds its court | 

' Sing 'thou thy song amidst the stoning crowc?, 

Then stand apart, obscure to man, with God- 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

This poet is a native of Ballysbaimon, county 
of Donegal, Ireland : 

The kindly spot, the friendly town, where every one 
is known, 

And not a face in all the place but partly seems my 
own. 


He was born in 1828, and from an early age 
contributed to periodical literature ; removing 
to England be obtained an appointment in the 
Customs. His publications are — Poems, 1850; 
Day and Night Songs, 1854; Laurence Bloom* 
field in Ireland (a poem in twelve chapters), 2864 ; 
Fifty Modern Poems, 1865 ; and Songs, Ballads, 
and Stories, 1877. Mr Allingham says his ‘ works ^ 
claim to be ‘genuine in their way.' They are 
free from obscurity and mysticism, and evince a 
fine feeling for nature, as well as graceful fancy- 
Mr Allingham was for a time editor of Fraser^s 
Magazine,, 

To the Nightingales, 

You sweet festidious nightingales ! 

The myrtle blooms in Irish vales, 

By Avondhu and ridi Lough Lene, 

Through many a grove and bowerlet green, 
Fair-mirrored round the loitering skiC 
The purple peak, the tinted cliff, 

The glen where mountain-torrents rave, 
dAnd foliage blinds their leaping wave, 

Broad emerald meadows filled with flowers, 
Embosomed ocean-bays are ours 
With all their isles ; and, mystic towers 
Lonely and gray, deserted long, 

Less sad if they might 'hear that perfect song ! 

What scared ye? (ours, I think, of old) 

The sombre fowl hatched in the cold ? 

Kii^ Henry’s Normans, mailed and stem, 

Smiters of galloglas and kem? ^ 

Or, most and worst, firatemal feud, 

*V^ich sad Icmfe long hath rued ? 

Forsook ye, when the Geraldih^ 

Great chieftain of a glorious line, 

Was haunted on his Mils and slain, 

And, one to France and one to Spain, 

The remnant of the race withdrew? 

Was it from anarchy ye flew, 

And fierce Oppression's bigot crew, 

Wild complaint, and menace hoarse, 

Misled, misleading voices, loud and coarse? 

Come back, O birds, or come at last 1 
For Ireland's fiirious days are past; 

And,, purged of enmity and wrong, 

Her eye, her step, grow calm and strong. 

Why should we miss that pure delight? 

Brief is the journey, swift the flight j 
And Hesper finds no fairer mai& 

In Spani^ bowers or English glade% 

No loves more true on any shore, 

No lovers loving music more. 

Melodious Erin, warm of heart, 

Entreats you ; stay not then apar^ 

But bid rile merles and throstles know 
(And ere another May-time go) 

Their place is in the second row. 

Come to the west, dear nightingales I 
The rose and myrtle bloom in Irish vales. 


ALFRED Tennyson. 

Alfred Tennyson, the most popular poet of 
bis times, upon whom a baronage was conferred 
in 1883, is the youngest of a poetical brotherhood 
of three — Frederick, Charles, and Alfred-^sons of 
Rev. G. C. Tennyson, a Lincolnshire clergyman,'*^ 

Gathelas**h!rn^li\d^ foot-soldier; the first heavy-armed, 
the second light. , - . -n 

* The mother of the laureate was a daughter of the Kev. 
Stephen Fytche. His paternal grandfather was a Lincolnshire 
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an evening by the waters did we watch the 


man remark- 


wlio is described as having been a 
able for strength and stature, and for energy 
of character. He had a family of twelve chil- 
dren, seven of whom were sons. The eldest three 
we have mentioned were all educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, pupils of Dr Whewell. Alfred 
was born in the parsonage of Somersby (near 
Spiisby) in 1810. In 1829, he gained Chan- 
cellor's medal for the English prize poem, his 
subject being Timbuctoo, Previous to this, in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, he published 
anonymously a small volume entitled Poems by 
Two Brothers, In 1830 appeared Poems^ chiefly 
Lyrical,, by Alfred Tennyson, This volume con- 
tained poems since altered and incorporated in 
later collections. These early productions had 
the faults of youthful genius — ^irregularity, indis- 
tinctness of conception, florid puerilities, and 
occasional affectation. In such poems, however, 
as Mariana^ Recollections of the Arabian Nights, 
and Claribel, it was obvious that a true original 
poet had arisen. In 1833, Mr Tennyson issued 
another volume, shewing an advance in poetical 
power and in variety of style, though the collection 
met with severe treatment from the critics. For 
nine years the poet continued silent. In 1842, he 
reappeared Poems, in two volumes— this 

third series being a reprint of some of the pieces 
in the former volumes considerably altered, with 
many new poems, including the most striking and 
popular of all his productions. These were of 
various classes— fragments of legendary and 
chivalrous story, as Arthur, Godiva, &c. ; 

or pathetic and beautiful, as The May Queen 
and Dora: or impassioned love-poems, as The 


stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the 


The fair one proves faithless, and after a tumult of conflicting 
passions — indijE^nation, grief, self-reproach, and despair— the sm- 
ferer finds relief in glowing visions of future enterprise and the 
world’s progress. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of niagic 
sails, : 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 


bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained 
a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue; 

Far along the world- wide whisper of the south wind 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging through the 
thunder-storm; 

Till the warrdrum throbbed no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law. 

There is a marvellous brilliancy of colouring and 
force of sentiment and expression in this poem, 
while the versification is perfect. The ballad 
strains of Tennyson, and particularly his musical 
Oriana, also evince consummate art; and when 
he is purely descriptive, nothing can exceed the 
minute fidelity with which he paints the English 
landscape. The poet having shifted his residence 
from Lincolnshire to the Isle of Wight, his scene- 
painting partook of the change.^ The following 
is from his GardenePs Daughter : 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

I Although between it and the garden lies 


Extracts from ^ Locksley HalV 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his 
glowing Imnds ; f ^ 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the 
copses ring. 

And her whisper thronged my pulses with the fullness 
of the Spring. 


* The route from Alum Bay to Carisbroolce takes you past Far- 
ringford, where resides Alfred Tennyson. The house stands so 
far back as to be invisible from the road ; but the grounds-— 

A careless ordered garden, 

Close to the ridge of a ncble down- 

looked very pretty, and thoroughly English. In another verse 0# 
the poem, from which I have quoted— the invitation to the Rev. F, 
D. Maurice— he exactly describes the situation of Farnngford : 

For groves of pine on eithe^^ 

■ .v; To', break'the' blast o,f,, winter, 'Stand; '■■■■ . 

And further on, the hoary channel 

squire, owi;er of Bayons Manor and Usselby Halt — pr<^erties Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand, 

atterwards held by the poet's uncle, the Right Hon. Charles Every one well acquainted with Tennyson’s writings will have 
Te::uyson D’Eyncourt, who assumed the name of. D’Eyncourt noticed how the spirit of the scenery which he has depicted has 
to corameniorate his descent trom that ancient Norman family, changed from the ‘glooming flats,’ the 'level waste,' where 
and in compliance with a condition attached to the possession ' stretched wide and wild the waste enormous marsh,’ which were 
of certain manors and estates;. The eldest of the laureate’s the reflex of his Lincolnshire observation, to the beautiful meadow 
broiber.-i, Frederick, is author of a volume of poems — ^graceful, and orchard, thoroughly English ruralities of Ttie Gardener* s 
but without any original distinctive character — entitled Days Da 7 tg‘hter zx\A The Brook. Many glimpses in the neighbourhood 
atid Bohrs, 1.854, Charles, l:he second brother, who joined of Farringford will call to mind descriptive passages in these last- 
with Alfred, as^ stated above, in the composition of a volume of named poems. — Letter in the Daily News. The laureate has also 
ver.-e, became vicar of Grassby, Lincolnshire, in 1835. He took an estate in Surrey (Aid worth, Haslemere), to which he retreats 
name of on succeeding to a property in Lincolnshire, when the tourists and admirers become oppressive in the Isle of 
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A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crowned with the minster towers. 

The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-uddered kine, 
And all about the large lime feathers low. 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 

The poet, while a dweller amidst the fens of 
Lincolnshire, painted morasses, quiet meres, and 
sighing reeds. The exquisitely modulated poem 
of The Dying Swan affords a picture drawn, we 
think, with wonderful delicacy : 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

And white against the cold-white sky, 

Shone out their crowning snows ; 

One willow over the river wept. 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 

Above in the wind was the swallow, 

Chasing itself at its own wild will ; 

And far through the marish green and still, 

The tangled water-courses slept, 

Shot over with purple, and green, and yeUow. 

The ballad of The May Queen introduces similar 
scenery : 

Wlien the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning light, 

You’ll never see me more in the long gray fields at 
night; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in 
the pool. 

The Talking Oak is the title of a fanciful and 
beautiful poem of seventy-five stanzas, in which a 
lover and an oak-tree converse upon the charms of 
a certain fair Olivia. The oak-tree thus describes 
to the lover her visit to the park in which it grew : 


Extracts from ^ The Talking Oakl 

*Then ran she, gamesome as the colt, 

And livelier than a lark 

She sent her voice through all the holt 
Before her, and the park. . . . 

* And here she came, and round me played, 
' And sang to me the whole 

Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my giant bole 

^And in a fit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist : 

Alas I I was so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 

^I wished myself the fair young beech 
That here beside me stands, 

That round me, clasping each in each, 

She might have locked her hands.’. , . 

O muffle round thy knees with fern, 

And shadow Sumner-chace ! 

Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

But tell me, did she read the name 
I carved with many vows, 

When last with throbbing heart I came 
To rest beneath thy boughs? 


yes; she wandered round and round i; 
These knotted knees of mine. 

And found, and kissed the name she found, 
And sweetly murmured thine. 

* A tear-drop trembled from its source, 

And down my surface crept. 

My sense of touch is something coarse. 

But I believe she wept. 

‘Then flushed her cheek vidth rosy light; 

She glanced across the plain; 

But not a creature was in sight; 

She kissed me once again. 

* Her kisses were so close and kind, 

That, trust me on my word, 

Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 

But yet my sap was stirred ; 

‘And even into my inmost ring 
A pleasure I discerned, 

Like those blind motions of the Spring, 

That shew the year is turned. . . . 

‘I, rooted here among the groves, 

But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust : 

‘For ah! my friend, the days were brief 
Whereof the poets talk, 

When that, which breathes within the leaf. 
Could slip Its bark and walk- 

‘But could I, as in times foregone, 

From spray, and branch, and stem. 

Have sucked and gathered into one 
The life that spreads in them, 

‘She had not found me so remiss; 

But lightly issuing through, 

I would have paid her kiss for kiss, 

With usury thereto.’ 

O flourish high, with leafy towers, 

And overlook the lea; 

Pursue thy loves among the bowers, 

But leave thou mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden deep in fern, 

! Old oak, I love thee well; 

A thousand thanks for what I learn, 

And what remains to tell. 

And the poet, in conclusion, promises to praise 
the mystic tree even more than England honours 
his brother-oak, 

Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim, 

And far below the Roundhead rode^ 

And hummed a surly hymn. 

The last two lines furnish a finished little picture. 

Still more dramatic in effect is the portrait of 
the heroine of Coventry. 


She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode : 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone. ^ 

She told him of their tears, 

And prayed him, ‘If they pay this tax, they starve. 
Whereat he star^, replying, half amazed, ^ 

* You would not let your little finger ofhe 

Tor stick as these P — ^‘But I wotdd said she^ ' 


in* 
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Lo ! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care. 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightlydew-fedjandtumingyellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo ! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing oyer-mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night 
All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil . , . 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 
ease. 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! . . , 

To hear each other^s whispered speech ; 

Eating the lotos day by day. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy 5 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy. 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an um of brass ! 

The most prominent defects in these volumes 


He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul: 

Then fiUiped at the diamond in h« ear ; 

‘ O ay, ay, ay, you talk! ’-‘Alas I’ she smd, 

‘But prove me what it is I would not do. 

And from a heart as rough as Esau's h^d. 

He answered: ^Ride you naked tlnough the town, 
And I repeal it ; ' and nodding as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among Ws dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind — 

As winds from all the compass shift and blow— 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition; but that she would loose 
The people : therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing ; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barred. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl's gift ; but ever at a breath 
She lingered, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head. 

And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoned with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 

The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spouts 
Had cunning eyes to see ; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses : the blind walls 
Were Ml of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 
Not less through all bcre up, till, last, she saw 
,The white-flowered elder-thicket from the held 
Gleam through the Gothic archways in the waR 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity; 
And one low diurl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to coihe. 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peeped — ^but bis eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. " So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancelled a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, passed ; and all at once, 


of Mr Tennyson were occasional quaintness and 
obscurity of expression, with some incongruous 


appeared in December 1847. This is a story of 
a prince and princess contracted by their parents 
without having seen each other. The lady repu- 
diates the alliance ; but after a series of adventures 
and incidents as improbable and incoherent as the 
plots of some of the old wild Elizabethan tales and 
dramas, the princess relents and surrenders. The 
mixture of modern ideas and manners with those 
of the age of chivalry and romance— the attempted 
amalgamation of the conventional with the real, 
the farcical with the sentimental — ^renders The 
Princess 2, medley and produces an unpleas- 

ing grotesque effect. Parts of the poem, however, 

sJd to be produced iii Aos^wto feed are sweetly writtOTj there are subtle touches of 

lotos, and contains passages not surpassed by the thought and satire, and some exquisite lyrical 

finest descriptions in the Castle of Indolence. It passages. Tennyson has nothing finer than these 

is ridv in stril^g and ajpropriate imagery, and is stanzas : 

sung to a rhythm which is music itself. ^ong, ‘ The Splendour Falls.' 

The spleudour 

And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear 1 how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going I 


The Lotos-eaters, 

Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with diarp distress, 

While ah things else have rest firom weariness? 
All things have rest : why should we toil alone, 
We only toil,* who are the first of things. 

And m^e perpetual moan, 

' nil feom one* sorrow to another thrown. . . . • 
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O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The hi?rns of Elfland faintly blowing I 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river ; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Bldw, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes £ying ; 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

The poet’s philosophy as to the sexes is thus 
summed up : 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 

Hot like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Hor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world : 
She mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

In 1850 appeared, at first anonymously, In 
Memoriam^ a volume of short poems, divided into 
sections, but all devoted, like the Sonnets of Shak- 
speare, to one beloved object — a male friend. Mr 
Arthur Hallam, son of the historian, and affianced 
to Mr Tennyson’s sister, died at Vienna in 1833, 
and his memory is here embalmed in a series of 
remarkable and affecting poems, no less than one 
hundred and twentyrnine in number, and all in' the 
same stanza. This sameness of subject and versi- 
fication would seem to render the work monotonous 
and tedious ; so minute a delineation of personal 
sorrow is also apt to appear unmanly and un- 
natural. But the poet, though adhering to one 
melancholy theme, clothes it in all the hues of 
imagination and intellect He lifts the veil, as it 
were, from the inner life of the soul ; he stirs the 
'deepest and holiest feelings of our nature; he 
describes, reasons, and allegorises ; flowers are 
intermingled with the cypress, and faith and hope 
brighten the vista of the future. His vast love 
and sympathy seem to embrace all nature as 
assimilated with his lost friend. 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run j 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

The ship containing his friend’s remains is thus 
beautifully apostrophised ; 


In Memoriam^ IX. 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore, 
Sailest the placid oeean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings and waft him o’er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirrored mast, and lead 
Through prosperous floods his holy um. 

All night no ruder air perplex 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, through early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 


Sphere all your lights around, above; 

Sleep gentle heavens before the prow ; 

Sleep gentle winds as he sleeps now. 

My frien4 the brother of my love ! 

My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run; 

Dear as the mother to the son. 

More than my brothers are to me. 

Arthur Hallam was interred in Clevedon Church, 
Somersetshire, situated on a still and sequestered 
spot, on a lone hill that overhangs the Bristol 
Channel :* 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beat no more; 

They Imd him by the pleasant shore, 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hills. 

We add one of the sections, in which descrip- 
tion of external nature is finely blended with the 
mourner’s reminiscences : 

In Memoriam, XXII. 

The path by which we twain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow; 

And we with singing cheered the way, 

And crowned with all the season lent, 

From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 

But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 

As we descended following hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man; 

Who broke our fair companionship, 

And spread his mantle dark and cold ; 

And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip, 

Aiy^ bore thee where I could not see 
. Nor follow, though I walk in haste ; 

And think that, somewhere in the waste, 

The Shadow sits and waits for me. 

Winter scenes are described ; Christmas, with its 
train of sacred and tender associations, comes ; 
but the poet is in a new home : 

Our father’s dust is left alone 
And silent under other snows. 

With the genial season, however, his sympathies 
expand, and in one section of noble verse he sings 
the toge of the old year and the advent of the 
new: 

In Memoriam^ CVL 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: 

The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

* Memoir prefixed to Arthur Hallaxn’s Remains, by his father, 
the historian. An interesting account of this volume is giwn fay 
Dr John Brown, Edinburgh, in Hcrai Svhseciva. Arthur Henry 
Halkm was bom in London, February 1, 1811. He distinguished 
himself at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
author of several essays and poetical productions, which gave 
promise of future exceUence. He died in his twenty-third year, 
September 15, 1833. . 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 

The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the 'fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old,' 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

The patriotic aspirations here expressed are 
brought out more fully in some of Mr Tennpon’s 
political lyrics, which are animated by true wisdom 
and generous sentiment. 

The next publication of our author was an Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington (1852) — 
a laureate offering, which he afterwards revised 
and improved, rendering it not unworthy of the 
hero or the poet. 


The Funeral of the Great Duke. 

0 give him welcome, this is he, 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites ; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the m3rriads of Assaye 
Clashed with his fiery few and won ; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warrii^ on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble work, the vast designs 
Of his laboured rampart-lines, 

Wliere he greatly stood at bay. 

Whence he issued forth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows. 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Followed up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men. 

Roll of cannon and dasEof arms. 

And England pouring on her foes. , 

Such a war had such a. ' 

Again their ravening eagle rose ‘ ' ~ 

In anger, wheeled on Europe-shadowing wings. 
And barking for the thrones of kings : > - v: 
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Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 

A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dashed on every rocky square 
Their surging charges foamed themselves away: 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Through the long tormented air 
Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there 
What long-enduring hearts could do, 

In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo ! 

In 1855 appeared Maud, and other Poems-^ 

I the first, an allegorical vision of love and war, 
treated in a semi*colioquial bizarre style, yet 
suggestive and passionate. Maud is the daughter 
of the squire, and * in the light of her youth and 
her grace ^ she captivates a mysterious misan- 
thropic personage who tells the story. But Maud 
has another suitor, a ‘new-made lord,’ whose 
addresses are favoured by Maud’s father and 
brother — the latter described as 

That jewelled mass of millinery, 

That oiled and curled Assyrian bull. 

I The squire gives a grand political dinner, ‘ a 
gathering of the Tory,’ to which the Tim on-lover 
is not invited. He finds, however, in the rivulet 
crossing his ground, a garden-rose, brought down 
from the Hall, and he interprets it as a message 
from Maud to meet her in the garden among the 
roses at night. He proceeds thither, and invokes 
the fair one in a lyric which is unquestionably the 
charm of the volume. It begins : 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the rose is blown. 

Maud obeys the call ; but her brother discovers 
them, insults the intruder, and a duel ensues, in 
which the brother is slain. The lover flees to 
France, but returns to England, for ever haunted 
by visions of Maud, and then, in another section, 
we are startled to find him declare himself ‘ dead, 
long dead,’ and buried, but without finding peace 
in the grave ! It is a. vision, and the dreamer 
obtains a new excitement : he rejoices to think that 
a war is to arise in defence of the right : 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease. 

The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain’s one sole god be the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s mouth 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 
And as months ran on, and rumour of battle grew, 

' It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I — 
For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pjiire and 
true — 

*It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck and mixed my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle-cry, 

TiE I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the north, and battle, and seas of death. 

j And the Tyrtaean war-strain closes with a some- 
} what fantastic image ; 
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And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic 
deep,'/" ' , ' ■ ■ 

And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

Maud was tbe least successful of Mr Tennyson^s 
longer poems. But three years afterwards (1858) 
the poet redeemed himself by the publication of 
The Idylls of the Kin^^ consisting of four poems — 
Enid^ Vivien^ Elaine^ and Guinevere, This 
Arthurian romance was completed in 1869, by 
another volume, entitled The Holy Grail, and 
including The Coming of Arthur, Pelleas and 
Etarre, and The Passing of Arthur — the whole 
of this Arthurian collection of idylls forming, 
according to Dean Alford, ‘a great connected 
poem, dealing with the very highest interests of 
man,’ King Arthur being typical of the ‘higher 
soul of man,’ as shewn in the king’s coming, his 
foundation of the Round Table, his struggles, 
disappointments, and departure. Of the versifica- 
tion of the Idylls — pure, flowing, blank verse — ^we 
subjoin a brief specimen : 

From * The Passing of Arthur I 


Mr Tennyson issued Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems, in 1864. In the character of a North 
Lincolnshire farmer of the old school, he displays 
a vein of dramatic broad humour that surprised 
and gratified his admirers. A companion painting 
depicts a farmer of the new school, stolid and 
selfish, but not so amusing as his elder brother. 
His dramas are Queen Mary (1875), Harold 
(1876), The Falcon (1879), The Cup (1881), and 
Promise of May (1882), none of which have 
been successful on the stage. The Lovers Tale 
apeared in 1879, ^-nd Ballads, &^c., in 1880, 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

The highest place among our modern poetesses 
must be claimed for Mrs Browning, formerly 
Miss Barrett. In purity and loftiness of sentiment 
and feeling, and in intellectual power, she is ex- 
celled only by Tennyson, whose best works, it is 
evident, she had carefully studied. Her earlier 
style reminds us more of Shelley, but this arises 
from similarity of genius and classical tastes, 
not imitation. The first publication of this ac- 
complished lady was an Essay on Mind, and 
other Poems, said to have been written in her 
seventeenth year. In 1833 appeared her transla- 
tion of the Prometheus Bound of .^Eschylus, of 
which she has since given an improved version. In 
1838 she ventured on a second volume of original 
poetry, The Seraphim, and other Poems, which 
was followed by The Romatmt of the Page, 1839. 
About this time a personal calamity occurred to the 
poetess, which has been detailed by Miss Mitford 
in her Literary Recollections, She burst a blood- 
vessel in the lungs, and after a twelvemonth’s con- 
finement at home, was ordered to a milder cli- 
mate. She went with some relatives to reside at 
Torquay, and there a fatal event took place ‘which 
saddened her bloom of youth, and gave a deeper 
hue of thought and feeling, especially devotional 
feeling, to her poetry.’ Her favourite brother, 

! with two other young men, his friends, having em- 
barked on board a small vessel for a sail of a few 
hours, the boat went down, and all on board per- 
ished. This tragedy completely prostrated Miss 
Barrett. She was not able to be removed to her 
father’s house in London till the following year, 
and on her return home she ‘ began that life,’ says 
Miss Mitford, ‘which she continued for many 
years — confined to a darkened chamber, to which 
only her own family and a few devoted friends 
were admitted ; reading meanwhile almost every 
book worth reading in almost every language, 
studying with ever-fresh delight the great classic 
authors in the original, and giving herself, heart 
1 and soul, to that poetry of which she seemed born 
1 to be the priestess.’ Miss Mitford had presented 
1 her friend with a young spaniel, / Flush, my dog,’ 
and the companionship of this humble but faith-, 
ful object of sympathy has been commemorated 
in some beautiful verses, graphic as the pencil of 
Landseer : 

To Flush, my Dog. 

Yet, my pretty, sportive friend, 

Little is ’t to such an end 
That I praise thy rareness ! 

Other do^ may be thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears. 

And this glossy fairness. , i ^ 


Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 

^ Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with a gift of myn:h. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world, 

And I the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again. 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — ^if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 

To the island valley of Avilion; 

•Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns. 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 
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Adam, The essence of all beauty, I call love. 

The attribute, the evidence, and en^ , 

The consummation to the inward sense, 

Of beauty apprehended from without^ 

I still call love. As form, when colourless, 

Is nothing to the eye— that pine-tree there, 

Without its black and green, being alia blank-— 

So, without love, is beauty undiscerned 
In man or angel. Angel I rather ask 
W'hat love is in thee, what love moves to thee, 

And what collateral love moves on with theej 
Then shalt thou know if thou art beautiful. 

Lucifer, Love I what is love? I lose it. Beauty 
and love! 

I darken to the image. Beauty— love! 

\He fades awayy while a low music sounds^ 
Adam, Thou mt -palej Eyq, 

Mve, Tlie precipice of ill 
Down this colosssu nature, dizzies me— 

And, hark ! the starry harmony remote 
Seems measuring the heights from whence he fell. 
Adam, Think that we have not fallen so. By the 
hope 

And aspiration, by the love and faith. 

We do exceed the stature of this angel. 
jfi'z'Z’. Happier we are than he is, by the death. 
Adam, Or rather, by the life of the Lord God I 
How dim the angel grows, as if that blast 
Of music swept him back into the dark. 

Notwithstandihg a few fine passages, A Drama 
cannot he considered a successful effort. 
The scheme of the poetess was imperfectly devel- 
oped, and many of the colloquies of Adam and 
Eve, and of Lucifer and Gabriel, are forced and 
unnatural The lyrics interspersed throughout the 
poem are often harsh and unmusical, and the 
whole drama is deficient in action and interest. 
In .<4 Vision ^ Poets, Miss Barrett endeavoured 
to vindicate t 3 ne necessary relations of genius to 
suffering and self-sacrifice. ‘1 have attempted/ 
The result of those years of seclusion and study she says, ‘ to express in this poem my view of the 
was partly seen by the publication in 1844 of two mission of the poet, of the duty and glory of what 
volumes of Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett, many of Balzac has beautifully and truly called “ la patience 
which bore the impress of deep and melancholy ang^lique du g^nie,” and of the obvious truth, 
thought, and of high and fervid imagination, above all, that if knowledge is power, suffering 
‘Poetry,’ said the authoress in her preface, ‘has should be acceptable as a part of knowledge.’ The 
been as serious a thing to me as life itself ; and discipline of suffering and sorrow which the poet- 
Kfe has been a very serious thing. I never mis- ess had herself undergone, suggested or coloured 
took pleasure for the final cause of poetry ; nor these and similar speculations. The affliction 
leisure for the hour of the poet. I have done my which saddened had also purified the heart, and 
work, so far, as work : not as mere hand and brought with it the precious fruits of resignation 
head work, apart from the personal being ; but as and faith. This is an old and familiar philosophy, 
the completest expression of that being to which 1 and Miss Barrett’s prose exposition of it must 
could attain : and as work I offer it to the public ; afterwards have appeared to her superfluous, for 
feeling its shortcomings more deeply than any she omitted the preface in the later editions of 
of my readers, because measured from the height her works. The truth is, all such personal reve- 
of my aspiration ; but feeling also that the rever- lations, though sanctioned by the examples of 
ence and sincerity with which the work was done, Dryden and Wordsworth, have inevitably an air 
should give it some protection with the reverent of egotism and pedantry. Poetry is better able 
pid sincere.’ To each of the principal poems than painting or sculpture to disclose the object 
in the collection explanatory notices were given, and feeling of the artist, and no one ever dreamt 
Thus, of A Drama of Exile, she says, the subject of confining those arts — the exponents of every 
was ‘ the new and strange experience of the fallen range of feeling, conception, and emotion — to 
humanity, as it went forth from Paradise into the the mere office of administering pleasure. A 
wilderness, with a peculiar reference to Eve’s Vision of Poets opens thus beautifully ; 
allotted grief, which, considering that self-sacrifice 
belonged to her womanhood, and the conscious- ^ 

ness of originating the Fall to her offence; appeared For his soul kept up too much light 

to me imperfectly apprehended hitherto, and more 

e3q)ressible by a woman than a man/ The p^ And thus he rose disauieted 

vading principle of the drama is love-love which wlSi his head, 

conquers even Lucifer : And in the forest wandered, 


But of thee it shall be said,. 

This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary — 

Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 

Roses, gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace, 

Beam and breeze resigning. 

This dog only, waited on,- 
Knowing that when light is gone, 

Love remains for shining. 

Other dogs in thymy dew 
Tracked the hares, and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow. 

This dog only, crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept. 

Sharing in the shadow. 

Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 

Up the woodside hieing. 

This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech, 

Or a louder sighing. 

And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears. 

Or a sigh came double — 

Up he sprang in eager haste, 

Fawning, fondling, breathing fast. 

In a tender trouble. 

And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping — 

Which he pushed his nose within, 

After — platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 
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' Wkere, sloping 
Tke , moon had 


up the darkest' gladesj 
drawn long colonnades^ 


The Cry of the Children^ 


Upon whose door -the verdure fadess 

To a faint silver— pavement fair. 

The antique wood-nymphs scarce wotdd dare 
To foot-print o’er, had such been there. 

He' meets a lady whose mystical duty it is : to 
* crown sll poets to their worth/ and he obtains a 
sight of some of the great masters of song — ^fthe 
dead kings of melody —who are characterised in 
brief but felicitous descriptions. ' A feW'Of these 
we subjoin , 

■ Here, Homer, with the broad suspense • . 

Of thunderous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 

There, Shakspeare, on whose forehead climb 
I The crowns the world. Oh, eyes sublime, 

With tears and laughs 

I Euripides, with close and mild 

Scholastic lips— that could be wild, 

And laugh or sob out like a child. 

Theocritus, with glittering locks 
Dropt sideway, as betwixt the rocks 
He watched the visionary flocks. 

The modems, from Milton down to ^ poor proud 
I Byron/ are less happily portrayed j but in spite of 
many blemishes, and especially the want of care- 
I M artistic finishing, this poem is one of great 
excellence. There are other imaginative pieces of 

I the authoress of a more popular character— as the 
Rhyme of the Dtichess May^ a romantic ballad full 
of passion, incident, and melody; and Bertha in 
the Lane, a story of the transfer of aifection from 
one sister to another, related by the elder and 
dying sister in a strain of great beauty and pathos. 
One stanza will shew the style and versification 
of this poem : 

And, dear Bertha, let me keep I 

I On my hand thisdittle ring, , ■ ' , „i 

; Which at nights, when others sleep, ! 

I can still see glittering. 

Let me wear it out of sight, 

I In the grave— where it will light . 

! All the Dark up, day and night. 

There are parts of this fine poem resembling 
Tennyson’s May Queen, but the laureate would 
never have admitted such an incongruous and 
spasmodic stanza as that with which Miss. Barrett 
unhappily closes her piece : 

Jesus, Victim, comprehending 

Love's divine self-abnegation, 

Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 

And absorb the poor libation I 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 

Up, through angels’ hands of fire I — 

I aspire while I expire. 

The most finished of Miss Barrett’s smaller 
poems — apart from the sonnets — are the verses on 
Cowper^s Grave, which contain not one jarring 
line or expression, and The Cry of the Children, a 
pathetic and impassioned pleading for the poor 
children who toil in mines and factories. In 
individuality and intensity of feeling-, this piece 
resembles Hood’s Song of the SJmt, but it infin- 
itely surpasses it in poetry and imagination. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against th^if. 
mothers, 

And 'jfto cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are ' bleating in the meadows ^ 

The young birds are chirping in the nest- ; , 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 

Ilie young flowers are blowing toward the west— 

' ^ But the young, young ■ children, O my brothers^ ■ 

' They are weeping bitterly I ■ 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others,; , 

In' the country of the free. .... 

* For oh/ say the children, *we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap. 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in tfie stooping— 

We faE Upon our faces, trying to go ; 

And, underneath our hea'^ eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring ; 

Through the coal-dark, underground — 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

* For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning — | 

Their wind comes in our faces — "■ ; ■. "I 

Till our hearts turn— our heads, with pulses burning, 

, And the walls turn in their places. 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling — j 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall — 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling — 

All are turning, all the day, and we with alL 
And all day, the iron wheels are droning, 5 

And sometimes we could pray, 

"O ye wheels” — breaking out in a mad moaning — 

/‘ Stop I be silent for to-day I ! 

Ay I be silent ! Let them hear each other breathing - 
For a moment, mouth to mouth 1 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh ; 

' ' wreathing ■ ' L 

Of their tender human youth 1 r 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals. 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels I— | 

StUl, all day, the iron wheels go onward, ?| 

Grinding life down from its mark ; |! 

And Ae children’s souls, which God is calling 

■, sunward, J 

Spin on blindly in the dark. , | 

The Sonnets from the Portuguese are as passion- /! 
ate as Shakspeare’s Sonnets, and we suspect the . I: 
title, ‘ from the Portuguese/ has no better authority ;■ 

than Sir Walter Scott’s * Old Play ’ at the head of | 

the chapters of his novels. The first of these so- | 
called translations is eminently beautiful — quite 
equal to Wordsworth, or to Wordsworth’s modet 
Milton: 

Sonnets 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’war^ 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
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Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove : 

* Guess now who holds thee ? ’ — * Death!* I said. But, 
there, ■ ■ 

The silver answer rang : ‘ Not Death, but Love.* 

' An interval of some years elapsed ere Miss 
Barrett came forward with another volume, though 
she was occasionally seen as a contributor to 
literary journals. She became in 1846 the wife 
of a kindred spirit, Robert Browning, the poet, 
and removed with him to Italy. In Florence she 
witnessed the revolutionary outbreak of 1848, and 
this furnished the theme of her next important 
'workf Casa Guidi Windows, a poem containing 
^the impressions of the writer upon events in 
Tuscany of which she was a witness* from the 
windows of her house, the Casa Guidi in Florence. 
The poem is a spirited semi-political narrative of 
actual events and genuine feelings. Part might 
pass for the work of Byron — so free is its versifi- 
cation, and so warm the affection of Mrs Browning 
for Italy and the Italians — but there are also pass- 
ages that would have served better for a prose 
pamphlet. The genius of the poetess had become 
practical and energetic — inspirited by what she 
saw around her, and by the new tie which, as we 
learn from this pleasing poem, now brightened 
her visions of the future : 

The sun strikes, through the windows, up the floor ; 

Stand out in it, my young Florentine, 

Not two years old, and let me see thee more ! . . . 

And fix thy brave blue English eyes on mine, 

And from my soul, which fronts the future so, 

With unabashed and unabated gaze, 

Teach me to hope for, what the angels know 
When they smile dear as thou dost. 

In 1856 appeared Aurora Leigh, an elaborate 
poem or novel in blank verse, which Mrs Browning 
characterises as the ^ most mature* of her works, 
and one into which her ‘ highest convictions upon 
life and art are entered.* It presents us, like 
Wordsworth*s Prelude, with the history of a poet- 
ical mind — an autobiography of the heart and 
intellect ; but Wordsworth, with all his contempt 
for literary ^conventionalities,* would never have 
ventured on such a sweeping departure from estab- 
lished critical rules and poetical diction as Mrs 
Browning has here carried out. There is a 
prodigality of genius in the work, many just and 
fine remarks, ethical and critical, and passages 
evincing^ a keen insight into the human heart as 
well as into the working of our social institutions 
and artificial restoints. A noble hatred of false- 
hood, hypocrisy, and oppression breathes through 
the whole. But the materials of the poem are so 
strangely mingled and so discordant— prose and 
poetry so mixed up together— scenes of splendid 
passion and tears followed by dry metaphysical 
and polemical disquisitions, or rambling common- 
place conversation, that the effect of the poem as a 
whole, though splendid in parts, is unsatisfactory. 

An English Landscape.-— Prom ^Aurora 
The thrushes sang, 

And shook my, pulses and the elm’s new leaves— 

And then I ^med, and held my finger up, 

And bade. Mm mark, that howsoe’er the world 
Went ill, as he related, certainly 
The thrushes still sang in it At which word 
His brow would soften^and he bore with me - 
in melah^dioly patience, hot unkind, 


While breaking into voluble ecstasy, 

I flattered all the beauteous country round, 

As poets use — the skie% the clouds, the fields, 

The happy violets, hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold — 

The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Their tolerant horns and patient churning, moutl^ 
’Twixt dripping ash-boughs— hedgerows aU alive 
With birds, and gnats, and large white butterflies, 
Which look as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind— 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist % 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills. 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage chimneys smoking from the woods, 

And cottage gardens smelling everywhere, 

Confused with smell of orchards, ' See,* I said, 

* And see, is God not with us on the earth ? 

And shall we put Him down by aught we do ? 

Who says there *s nothing for the poor and vile, 

Save poverty and wickedness ? Behold ! * 

And ankle-deep in English grass I leaped. 

And clapped my hands, and called all very fair. 

In i860, Poems before Congress evinced Mrs 
Browning’s unabated interest in Italy and its 
people. This was her last publication. She died 
on the 29th of June 1861, at the Casa Guidi, 
Florence ; and in front of the house, a marble 
tablet records that in it wrote and died Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who, by her song, created a 
golden link between Italy and England, and that 
in gratitude Florence had erected that memorial. 
In. 1862 the literary remains of Mrs Browning 
were published under the title of Last Poems, 

We subjoin a piece written in the early, and we 
think the purest style of the poetess : 

CowpePs Grave, 

It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s 
decaying. 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their 
praying. 

Yet let the. grief and humbleness, as low as silence, 
languish. 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave 
her anguish 

O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the 
deathless singing I 

O Christians, at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand was 
clinging! 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths 
beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while, 
ye were smiling I 

And now, what time ye all may read through dimming 
tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the 

. giory» 

And how when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering 
lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted. 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker 
adoration. 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good forsaken, 
Named softly as the household name of one vehom God 
hath taken. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom I learn -to think upon 
him— 

With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose heaven 
hath won him. 
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Who suffered once the madness-cloud to His own love 
to blind him, 

But gently led the blind along where breath and bird 
could find him, 

And wrought within his shattered brain such quick 
poetic senses 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious 
influences. 

The pulse of dew upon the grass,, kept his within its 
number, 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him like a 
slumber. 

Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share his 
home caresses, 

Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses. 

The very world, by God’s constraint, from falsehood’s 
ways removing, 

Its women and its men became, beside him, true and 
; loving.' ■ . . 

And though, in blindness, he remained unconscious of 
that guiding, 

And things provided came without the sweet sense of 
providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, while frenzy desolated — 

Nor man nor nature satisfy whom only God created. 

Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother whilst 
she blesses 

And drops upon his burning brow the coolness of her 
kisses — 

That turns his fevered eyes around — * My mother 1 
where ’s my mother ?’— 

As if such tender words and deeds could come from any 
other! — 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her bending 
o’er him, 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the unweary love 
she bore him ! — 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream his life’s long fever 
gave him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic eyes, which closed in 
death to save him. 

Thus? oh, not t/iusi no type of earth could image that 
awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs, round 
him breaking. 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body 
parted, 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew—* Saviour ! not 
deserted ! ’ 

Deserted! Who hath dreamt that when the cross in 
darkness rested, 

Upon the Victim’s hidden face, no love was manifested ? 

What frantic hands outstretched have e’er the atoning 
drops averted ? 

What tears have washed them from the soul, that one 
should be deserted ? 

Deserted ! God could separate from His own essence 
rather; 

And Adam’s sins have swept between the righteous Son 
and Father. 

Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry his universe hath 
shaken — 

It went up single, echoless, * My God, I am forsaken ! 

It went up from the Holy’s lips amid his lost creation, 

That, of the lost, no son should use those words of 
desolation ! 

That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, should mar 
not hope’s fruition, 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see his rapture in a 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

The head of what has been termed the psycho- 
logical school of poetry is Mr Robert Browning, 
who for more than thirty years has been recog- 
nised as one of our most original and intellectual 
poets. Latterly, the public — to ' use his own, 
words — 

The British Public, ye who like me not 

(God love you !), whom I yet have laboured for, 

have been more indulgent to the poet, and more . 
ready to acknowledge his real merits. Mr Brown- 
ing first attracted attention in 1836, when he 
published his poem of Paracelsus. He had pre- 
viously published anonymously a poem entitled 
Pauline^ a Fragment of a Confession. Paracelsus 
evinced that love of psychological analysis and 
that subtle imagination more fully displayed in the 
author’s later works. It is the history of a soul 
struggling and aspiring after hidden knowledge, 
power, and happiness — 

All ambitious, upwards tending, 

Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun — 

but is thwarted and baffled in the visionary pur- 
suit. For an author of twenty-four years of age, 
this was a remarkable poem. Mr Browning next 
tried the historical drama. In 1837 his tragedy 
of Strafford was brought on the stage, the hero 
being personated by Macready, a favourite actor. 
It was played several nights, but cannot be said 
to have been successful. Mr Horne, in his New 
Spirit of the Age, characterises it as a * piece of 
passionate action with the bones of poetry.’ Van 
Dyck’s portrait of Strafford, so well known from 
copies and engravings, will always, we suspect, 
eclipse or supersede any pen-and-ink delineation 
of the splendid apostate. The poet now went to 
Italy, where he resided several years, and in 1841 
he sent forth another psychological poem— * the 
richest puzzle to all lovers of poetry which was 
ever given to the world ’ — a thin volume entitled 
Sordello. Mr Browning’s subsequent works were 
in a dramatic form and spirit, the most popular 
being Pippa Passes, forming part of a series 
called Bells and Pomegranates of which 

a second collection was published containing some 
exquisite sketches and monologues. * Pippa is a 
girl from a silk-factory, who passes the various 
persons of the play at certain critical moments, in 
the course of her holiday, and becomes uncon- 
sciously to herself a determining influence on the 
fortune of each.’ In 1843 the poet produced 
another regular drama, a tragedy entitled A Biotin 
the Scutcheon, was acted at Drury Lane with 
moderate success, and is the best of the author’s 
plays. Next to it is King Victor and King Charles, 
a tragedy in four acts, in which the characters 
are well drawn and v/ell contrasted. Altogether 
Mr Browning has written eight plays and two 
i short dramatic sketches, A SouVs Tragedy and 
Ifi a Balcojiy. Some of the others— 71 ^^ Rettirn 
of the Druses, Colomhis Birthday, and Luria — are 
superior productions both in conception and 
j execution. Two narrative poems, Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, present the author’s marked pe- 
j culiarities — grotesque imagery, insight into the 
' human heart, vivid painting, and careless, faulty 
versification. In principle, the poet is thoroughly 
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orthodox, and treats the twp great Christian fes- 
tivals in a Christian spirit Of the lighter pieces 
of the author, the most popular is The Pied Piper 
of a Child's Story ^ told with inimitable 

liveliness and spirit, and with a flow of rattling 
rhymes and quaint fancies rivalling Southey’s 
Cataract of Lodore. This amusing production 
is as unlike the usual style of its author as John 
Gilpin is unlike the usual style of Cowpen 
In 1855 the reputation of Mr Browning was 
greatly enhanced by the publication of a collec- 
tion of poems, fifty in number, bearing the com- 
prehensive title of Men and Women, In 1864 
another volume of character sketches appeared^ 
entitled Dramatis Personce ; and in 1868 was pro- 
duced the most elaborate of all his works. The 
Ring and the Book, an Italian story of the seven- 
teenth century concerning certain assassins ^ 

Put to death 

By heading or hanging, as befitted ranks, 

At Rome on February twenty-two,^ 

Since our salvation sixteen ninety-eight. 

The latest works of Mr Browning are Balaustioids 
Adventure^ incltiding a Transcript from Euripides 
(1871) — ^which is another recital of the story of 
Alcestes, supposed to be told by a Greek girl who 
had witnessed the performance ; Prince Hohen- 
siiel-Schwangau^ Saviour of Society (1871), a 
name under which is thinly veiled the name 
of Louis Napoleon; Fifine at the Fair (1872); 
Red Cotton Night-cap Country (1873) ; and Aris- 
tophaned Apology^ including a Transcript from 
Euripides^ being the last Adventure of Balaustion 
(187^. Of Aristophanes — 

Splendour of wit that springs a thunder ball— 
Satire— to bum and purify the world, 

True aiin, fair purpose — 

we have this bright pen-and-ink portrait : 

And no ignoble presence ! on the bulge 
Of the clear baldness — all his head one brow — 

True, the veins swelled, blue network, and there 


A red from cheek to temple — then retired 
As if the dark-leaved chaplet damped a flame — 

Was never nursed by temperance or health. 

But huge the eyeballs rolled black native fire. 
Imperiously triumphant, nostrils wide 
Waited their incense ; while the pursed mquth*s pout 
Aggressive, while the beak supreme above, 

Whole the head, face, nay, pillared throat thrown 
back, 

Beard whutening under like a vinous foam — 

These made a glory of such insolence, 

I thought, such domineering deity 
Hephaistos might have carved to cut the brine 
For his gay brother’s prow, imbrue that path 
Which, purpling, recognised the conqueror* 

Impudent and majestic : drunk, perhaps, 

But that *s religion j sense too plainly snuffed : 

Still, sensuality was grown a rite. 

In 1875 appeared The Inn Album; in 1877, a 
translation of that sublimest of Greek tragedies, 
The Agamemnon of ASschylus; and in 1878, La 
Saisiaz: The Two Poets of Croisic^ founded on 
. the literary hoax palmed off upon Voltaire and the 
literati of Paris by Maillard the poet of Croisic. 
A first series of Dramatic Idyls appeared in 1879, 
a second in 1880 ; his appeared im 883. 

Mr Browning has proved his poetic power alike 


in thought, description, passion, and conception of 
character. But the effect of even his happiest 
productions is marred by obscurity, by eccentri- 
cities of style and expression, and by the intrusion 
of familiar phrases and Hudibrastic rhymes or dry 
metaphysical discussions. His choice of subjects 
— chiefly Italian — his stories of monastic life, 
repulsive crimes, and exceptional types of char- 
acter — are also against his popularity. The Ring 
and the Book is prolix : four volumes of blank 
verse, in which the same tale of murder is told by 
various interlocutors, must repel all but devoted 
poetical readers. These, however, the poet has 
obtained, and the student who searches for 
pure ^ untempered gold’ of poetry, will find his 
reward in the pages of this master of psychological 
monologues and dramatic lyrics. 

Mr Browning is a native of Camberwell in 
Surrey, born in 1812, and educated at the London 
University. He is also an honorary Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. In Nov. 1846 he married 
Elizabeth Barrett. The following is a favourable 
specimen of his many descriptions of the ‘ Sunny 
South,’ which Miss Mitford states was admired 
by Mr Ruskin for its exceeding truthfulness : 

Picture of the Grape-harvest, 

But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 

So back to a man 

Came our friends, with whose help in the vineyards 
Grape-harvest began : 

In the vat half-way up on our house-side 
Like blood the juice spins, 

While your brother all bare-legged is dancing 
Till breathless he grins. 

Dead-beaten, in effort on effort 
To keep the, grapes under, 

For still when he seems all but master. 

In pours the fresh plunder 
From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder, 

And eyes shut against the rain’s driving, 

Your girls that are older — 

For under the hedges of aloe, 

And where, on its bed 

Of the orchard’s black mould, the love-apple 
Lies pulpy and red, 

All the young ones are kneeling and filling 
Their laps with the snails, 

Tempted out by the first rainy weather — 

Your best of regales, 

As to-night will be proved to my sorrow. 

When, supping in state, 

We shall feast our grape-gleaners — two dozen, 

Three over onq plate — 

Macaroni, so tempting to swallow, 

In slippery strings. 

And gourds fried in great purple slices, 

That colour of kings. 

Meantime, see the grape-bunch they’ve brought you— 
The rain-water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 
Still follows with fretful persistence. 

Nay, taste while awake, 

This half of a curd-white smooth cheese-ball, 

That peels, flake by flake, 

Like an onion’s, each smoother and whiter ; 

Next sip this weak wine 

From the thin green glass flask, with its stopper, 

A leaf of the vine ; 

And end with the prickly pear’s red flesh. 

That leaves through its juice 
The stony black seeds on your pearl teeth. 
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The IH&l Hper of Mamelm^ — A ChUA?s Story, 

'■ ■ ■■ 

, Hamelin town ’s in Brunswick, ' 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side j 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost Eve hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin was a pity. 


Rats I ' 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chat% 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 

‘ ’Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘ our Mayor ’s a noddy ; 

And as for our Corporation-Shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What ’s best to rid us of our vermin I 
You hope, because you ’re old and obese. 

To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs ! ' Give your brains a racking 
To find/ the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we ’ll send you packing I ’ 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sat in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence ; 

For a guilder I ’d my ermine gown sell j 
I wish I were a mile hence I 
It ’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain — 

I ’m sure my poor head aches again, 

I ’ve scratched it so, and all in vain ; 

O for a trap, a trap, a trap I * 

Just as he siid this, what should hap 
At the chamber-door but a gentle tap I 
‘ Bless us,’ cried the Mayor, * what ’s that ?’ 
{With the Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little, though wondrous fat 5 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister. 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 

‘ Only a scraping of shoes bn the mat ? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat I ’ 


'^Corne in ! ’—the. Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come the strangest figure. 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But Ups where smiles went out and in — 

There was no guessing his kith and kin * 


And nobody could enough admire 
The Ull man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one ; * It ’s as my great grandsire, 

Btarting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone^ 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb* 
stone/ 

VI. ■ 

He advanced to the Council-table : 

And, * Please your honours,’ said he, ^I ’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw ! 

And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper j 
And people call me the Pied Piper.’ 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with his coat of the self-same check 5 
And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

^ Yet,’ said he, ‘poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I jfreed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnat^ ; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats : 

And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? * 

* One? fifty thousand ! ’—was the .exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept . 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered. 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling.' 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street hc'piped advancing, 

And step by step they followed dancing. 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished 
— Save one, who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across, and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary, 

Which was : ‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe^ 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe ; 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-hoards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks ; 

And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
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Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

XIII.;; ", 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood. 
Unable to move a Step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters 1 
However he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast, 

^He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He ’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! ’ 

When lo I as they reached the mountain’s side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last. 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all ? No ! one was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after-years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say : 

‘ It ’s dull in our town since my playmates left ; 
I can’t forget that I ’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the Piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town, and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew. 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks her^ 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had lost their stings ; 

And horses were born with eagle’s wings ; 

And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped, and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! * 

XIV. 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in ! 

The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south. 

To offer the Piper by word of mouth, 

^ Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 

If he ’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children all behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 

And Piper and dancers were gone for ever 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly, 

If, after the day of the month and year, 

These words did not as well appear : 

‘And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 


Is breathed) called out i “O rats, rejoice I 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 

To munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon !” 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon. 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, “ Come, bore me 1 ” 
— I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 


VIII, 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles I 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes I 
Consult with carpenters and builders. 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! ’ — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, ‘ First, if you please, ray thousand guilders !’ 


A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For Council dinners made rare havoc 
With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 
Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish, 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

‘ Beside,’ quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
‘ Our business was done at the river’s brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what ’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we ’re not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you vei-y well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty ; 

A thousand guilders I Come, take fifty I ’ 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried ; 

‘ No trifling ! I can't wait j beside, 

I ’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 

Bagdad, and accepted the prime 

Of the head-cook’s pottage, all he ’s rich in, 

For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 

With him I proved no bargain-driver; 

With you, don’t think I ’ll bate a stiver I 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion,* 

XI. 

‘ How ?’ cried the Mayor, ‘d’ ye think I ’U brook 
Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst ; 

- Blow your pipe there till you burst J ’ 

'' .;’"r ' XII. 

Once more he stept intp the street ; 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air), 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling, at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden, shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongu^ chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
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Thirteen hundred and seventy-six s® 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat. 

They called it, the Pied Piper’s street — 

Where any one playing on pipe or tabor, 

Was sure for the future to lose Ms labour. 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 

But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 

And bn the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away | 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there ’s a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress, 

On which their neighbours lay such stress. 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison, 

Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why they don’t understand. 

XV. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 
Of scoies out with all men — especially pipers ; 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise. 

(^$26 

Paracelsus and Festus. 

JPar. And you saw Luther ? 

’Tis a wondrous soul ! 

jFar. Tnie : the so-heavy chain wMch galled man- 
kind 

Is shattered, and the noblest of us all 
Must bow to the deliverer— nay the worker 
Of our own project — ^we who long before 
Plad burst our trammels, but forgot the crowd. 

We would have taught, still groaned beneath the 
load: 

This he has done and nobly. Speed that may J 
Whatever be my chance or my mischance, 

What benefits mankind must glad me too : 

And men seem made, though not as I believed. 

For something better than the times display: 

Witness these gangs of peasants your new lights 
From Suabia have possessed, whom Miinzer leads, 
And whom the Duke, the Landgrave, and the Elector 
Will calm in blood ! Well, well — ’tis not my world I 
Fest Hark ! 

Par, ’Tis tlie melancholy wind astir 
Within the trees ; the embers too are gray ; 

Mom must be near. 

Fest, Best ope the casement. See, 

The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars. 

Is blank and motionless : how peaceful sleep 

The tree-tops all together I like an asp 

The wind slips whispering from bough to bough. 

Par, Ay ; you would gaze on a wind-shaken tree 
By the hour, nor count time lost. 

Fest. So you shall gaze. 

Those happy times wiE come again. 

Far, Gone I gone ! 

Those pleasant times I Does not the moaning wind 
Seem to bewail that we have gained such gains 
And bartered sleep for them ? 

Fek, It is our trust 

That there is yet another world, to mend 
All error and mischance. 

82 


Far, Another world I 

And why this world, this common world, to be 
A make-shift, a mere foil, how fair soever, 

To some fine life to come ? Man must be fed 
With angels’ food, forsooth ; and some few traces 
Of a diviner nature wMch look out 
Through Ms corporeal basene^, warrant him 
In a supreme contempt for all provision 
For Ms inferior tastes — some straggling marks 
Which constitute his essence, just as truly 
As here and there a gem would constitute 
The rock, their barren bed, a diamond. 

But were it so — ^were man all mind — ^he gains 
A station little enviable. From God 
Down to the lowest spirit ministrant, 

Intelligence exists wMch casts our mind 
Into immeasurable shade. No, no : 

Love, hope, fear, faith — ^these make humanity, 

Th^se are its sign, and note, and character ; 

And these I have lost! — ^gone, shut from me for 
ever, 

Like a dead friend, safe fi:om unkindness more ! — 

See morn at lengtlL The heavy darkness seems 
Diluted ; gray and clear without the stars ; 

The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as if ^ 

Some snake, that weighed them down all night, let ^ 

go H 

His hold; and from the east, fuller and fuller, 

Day, like a mighty river, is flowing in ; 

But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold : 

Yet see how that broad, prickly, star-shaped 
plant, 

Half down the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves 
All thick and glistering with diamond dew. — 

And you depart for Einsiedeln to-day,. 

And we have spent all night in talk like this ! 

If you would have me better for your love, 

Revert no more to these sad themes. 

From ^ My Last Duchess^ 

That’s my last Duchess painted on. the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive, I call 
That piece a wonder, now ; !]?ra Pandolfs hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
‘ Fr^ Pandolf ’ by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you but I), 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 

How such a glance came there ; - so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek : perhaps 
Fri Pandolf chanced to say, ‘Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,’ or, ‘ Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half flush that dies along her throat ; ’ such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart — how shall I say ? — too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one ! My favour at her breast. 

The dropping of the daylight in the west,^ 

The bough of cherries some officious fool * 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approvii^ speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men — ^good ; but 
thanked 

'Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked ; 

My gift of a nine hundred years old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who ’d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling ? 
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COVENTRY PATMORE— EDWARB ROBERT, LORD 

LYTTON. ■ ; 

Tlie delineation of married love and tlie d^ 
mestic affections lias been attempted^ by MR 
Coventry Patmore, who has deservedly gamed 
reputation from the sweetness and quiet beauty 
of his verse. His first work was a volume of 
Foems^ 1844. This was republished with large 
additions in 1853, under the title of Tamerton 
Church Tower^ and other PoeTm. He then pro- 
duced his most important work, The Angel in ^ 
Home, in four parts— Betrothal, 1854; The 
Espousal, 1856 ; Faithful for Ever, i860; and^ra^ 
Victories of Love, 1862. Mr Patmore edited 
The Childrens Garland, from the Best Poets, 
1862, In 1877 was published anonymously 
Unknown Eros, and other Poems, indicating un- 
abated vigour, if not fresh poetical powers. They 
first appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, with 
the poet’s initials. Amelia, 8cc,, 1S7S, is under- 
stood to be vol. I of a collected edition of the 
poefs works. The Angel in the House contains 
passages of great beauty. Mr Ruskin calls it ‘a 
most finished piece of writing.’ Its occasional 
felicities of expression are seen in verses like these : 
A girl of fullest heart she was ; 

Her spirit’s lovely flame 
Nor dazzled nor surprised, because 
It always burned the same. 

And in the maiden path she trod 
Fair was the wife foreshewn— 

A Mary in the house of God, 

A Martha in her OWTL 

And in this simile : 

Her soft voice, singularly heard 
Beside me, in the Psalms, withstood 
The roar of voices, like a bird 
Sole warbling in a windy wood. 

The Joyful Wisdom. 

Would Wisdom' for herself be wooed, 

And wake the foolish from his dream, 

She must be glad as well as good, 

And ruust not only be, but seem. 

Beauty and joy are hers by right; 

And, knowing this, I wonder less 
That she’s so scorned, when falsely dight 
In misery and ugliness. 

What ’s that which Heaven to man endears, 

And that which eyes no sooner see 
Than the heart says, with floods of tears, 

* Ah ! that ’s the thing which I would be ? ’ 

Not childhood, full of fears and fret ; 

Not youthy impatient to disown 
Those vi^ons high, which to forget 
Were worse than never to have known. . , , 
Not these ; but souls found here and there, 

Oases in our waste of sin, 

When everything is well and fair, 

And God remits his discipline. 

Whose sweet subdual of the world 
The worldling scarce can recognise; 

And ridicule, against it hurled, 

Drops with a broken sting and dies. 

Counsd to the Young Husband, 

‘Now, while she’s changing,’ said the Dean, 

‘ Her hridal for her travelling dress, 

I T 1 preach allegiance to your queen I 
Preaching ’s the trade which I profess ; 


And ond more minute ’s mine ! You know 
I ’ve paid my girl a father’s debt, 

And this last charge is all I owe. 

She ’s yours ; but I love more than yet 
You can ; such fondness only wakes 
When time has raised the heart above 
The prejudice of youth, which makes 
Beauty conditional to love. 

Prepare to meet the weak hlarms 
Of novel nearness ; recollect 
The eye which magnifies her charms 
Is microscopic for defect. 

Fear comes at first ; but soon, rejoiced, 

You’ll find your strong and tender loves 
Like holy rocks by Druids poised, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The least force shakes, but none removes. ... 
Her strength is your esteem ; beware 
Of finding fault ; her will ’s unnerved 
By blame ; from you ’twould be despair ; 

But praise that is not quite deserved 
Will all her noble nature move 
To make your utmost wishes true : 

Yet think, while mending thus your love. 

Of matching her ideal too ! 

The death of nuptial joy is sloth ; 

To keep your mistress in your wife. 

Keep to the very height your oath, 

And honour her with arduous life.* 

Mr Patmore was bom at Woodford in Essex, 
July 2, 1823, son of Mr P. G. Patmore (1786- 
185 5), author of Personal Recollections of Deceased 
Celebrities, &c. In 1846 Mr Coventry Patmore 
was appointed one of the assistant-librarians of 
the British Museum, but retired from the office 
about 1 868. 

Edward Robert, Lord Lytton, under the 
name of ‘ Owen Meredith,* has published two 
volumes of poetry — Clytemnestra, 1855, and The 
Wanderer, 1859. There are traces of sentimen- 
talism and morbid feeling in the poems, but also 
fine fancy and graceful musical language. The 
poet is the only son of the first Lord Lytton, and 
was bom November 8, 1831. The paternal taste 
in the selection of subjects from high life, with a 
certain voluptuous colouring, and a pseudo-melan- 
choly, cynical air, has been reproduced in ‘ Owen 
Meredith,* though Tennyson was perhaps the 
favourite model.’ The young poet, however, had 
original merit enough to redeem such faults. He 
continued to write, and produced in succession 
Lucile, a novel in verse, i860 ; Serbski Pesjne, a 
translation of the national songs of Servia; The 
Ring of Amasis, a prose romance, 1863 ; Chroni- 
cles and Characters, two volumes of poems, 
chiefly historical ; Orval, or the Fool of Time, a 
dramatic .poem, &c. For about twenty years he 
iwas engaged in the diplomatic service abroad, and 
from 1876 till his resignation in 1880 he acted as 
Governor-general of India. In 1874, he pub- 
lished two volumes of Fables in verse, and in 1883, 
two volumes of the Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of his father, Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

The Chess-board, 

My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 

Those evenings in the bleak December, 

Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 

When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 

Ah ! still I see your soft white ha-nd 
Hovering warm o’er queen and knight; 
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Brave pawns in valiant battle stand ; 

The double castles gn^d the wings f 
The bishop, bent on distant thingSj, 

Moves sidling through the fight. 

Our fingers touch, our glances meet 
And falter, falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek | your bosom sweet 
Is heaving 5 down the field, your queen 
Rides slow her soldiery all between. 

And checks me unaware. 

AJh me 1 the little battle 's done, 
Dispersed is all its chivalry. 

Full many a move, since then, have we 
’Mid life’s perplexing checkers made, 

And many a game with fortune played— 
What is it we have won ? 

This, this, at least— if this alone— 

That never, never, never more, 

As in those old still nights of yore— 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise— 

Can you and I shut out the skies. 

Shut out the world and wintry weather. 
And eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Flay chess as then we played together ! 


Changes^ 

Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 

Time rules us alL And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 

And then, we women cannot choose our lot 

Much must be borne which it is hard to bear : 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 

God help us all I who need, indeed, His care, 

And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 

My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 

He has his father’s eager eyes, I know j 
And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 

But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 

And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one — Heaven help and pity me I — 

Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 

Who might have been — ah, what I dare not think! 

We all are changed. God judges for us best, 

God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 

And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest 

But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times ; and some too gay and light. 
Some griefe gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the past ? and who can judge us right ? 

Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too, apt to fall 1 
My little child — ^he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall know 
. ■■all! 

The Rev. Henry Francis Lyte (1793-1^47) 
wrote Tales in Verse^ 1830 1 Poems; Pallaas; &c. 
His sacred poetry is of superior merit 

The SaiWs Grave. 

There is in the wide, lone sea, 

A spot unmarked, but holy, 

For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 

Down, down within the deep. 

That oft to triumph bore him, 

He sleeps a sound and pleasant sleep, 

With the salt waves washing o’er him. 


He sleeps serene, and safe 
From tempest or from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him chafe 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow; 

The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever ; 

It was his home when he had breath— 

’Tis now his home for ever! 

Sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 

A glorious tomb they Ve found thee ; 1 

The broad blue sky above thee spread, I 

The boundless waters round thee. I 

No vulgar foot treads here, 1 

No hand pro^e shall move thee, I 

But gallant hearts shall proudly steer, t 

And warriors sljonf above thee. |i 

And when the last trump shall sound, , | j 

And tombs are asunder riven, f 

Like the morning sun firom the wave thou ’It bound, 

To rise to Jive in heaven ! 

Hymn — ^ AUdewitk MeP 

Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide 5 
The darkness thickens ; Lord, with me abide I 
When other helpers fail, and comforts fle^ M 

Help of the helpless, O abide with me ! 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 

Change and decay in aU around I see ; 

0 Thou who changest not, abide with me ! 

Not a brief glance I begi a pass^ word. 

But as Thou dwell’st with tny disciples, Lord- 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free— 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me ! 

Come, not in terrors, as the of kings, 1 

But kind and good, with healing on thy wings, 

Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea ; i 

Come, Friend of sixmers, thus abide with me ! 

1 need Thy presence every passing hour : ; 

What but Thy grace can fou the tempter’s power? ; 

Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? I 

Through clouds and sunshine, O abide with me ! 

I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless 5 | 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 

Where is death’s sting ? where, grave, thy victory? r 

I triumph stiU, if Thou abide with me ! 

Reveal Thyself before my dosing eyes, f 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies : 1 

Heaven’s morning breali, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee; 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me ! 

Charles Kent (bom in London in 1823) has 
published Dreamland^ with other Poems ^ 1 862 ; and 
a collective edition of his Poems was issued in 
1870. Mr Kent has also written several prose 

tales and essays. ; 

' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 'ii 

Lcrvis Calendar. \ 

Talk of love in vernal hours, ^ 

When the landscape blushes 
With the dawning glow of flowers, 

While the early thrushes 
Warble in the apple-tree ; 

When the primrose springing 
From the green bank, lulls the bee. 

On its blossom swinging. 

Talk of love in summer-tide ' 

When through bosky shallows 





Warm and glad thy heart shall be 5 
Love shall make it Spring for thee. 


Trills the streamlet—all its side 
Pranked with freckled mallows ; 
When in mossy lair of wrens 
Tiny eggs are warming ; 

When above the reedy fens 
Dragon-gnats are swarming. 

Talk of love in autumn days, 

When the fruit, all mellow, 
Drops amid the ripening rays, 
While the leaflets yellow 
Circle in the sluggish breeze 
With their portents bitter ; 
When between the fading trees 
Broader sunbeams glitter. 

Talk of love in winter time, 

When the hailstorm hurtles, 
While the robin sparks of rime 
Shakes from hardy myrtles, 
Never speak of love wdth scorn, 
Such were direst treason ; 

Love was made for eve and mom. 
And for every season. 


Midnight Tkottghts at Sea, 

Borne upon the ocean’s foam, 

Far from, native land and home, 
Midnip^ht’s curtain, dense with wrath, 
Brooding o’er our venturous path, 
While the mountain wave is rolling, 
And the ship’s bell faintly tolling ; 
Saviour ! on the boisterous sea, 

Bid us rest secure in Thee, 

Blast and surge, conflicting hoarse, 
Sweep us on with headlong force ; 
And the bark, which tempests surge, 
Moans and trembles at their scourge ; 
Yet, should wildest tempests sw^eli, 
Be Thou near, and all is well. 
Saviour ! on the stormy sea, 

Let us find repose in Thee* 

Hearts there are with love that bum 
When to us afar they turn ; 

Eyes that shew the rashing tear 
If our uttered names they hear ; 
Saviour 1 o’er the faithless main 
Bring us to those homes again, 

As the trembler, touched by Thee, 
Safely trod the treacherous sea. 

Wrecks are darkly spread below, 
Where with lonely keel we go ; 
Gentle brows and bosoms brave 
Those abysses richly pave : 

If beneath the briny deep ' 

We, with them, should coldly sleep. 
Saviour ! o’er the whelming sea. 
Take our ransomed souls to Thee. 


LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 

One of the best and most prolific of the Amer- 
ican poetesses was MRS L, H. SIGOURNEY, born 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1791 ; died at Hartford 
in 1865. Maria Edgeworth and a host of critics 
have borne testimony to the poetic genius and 
moral influence of this accomplished woman. 


The Early Blue-hird, 

Blue-bird I on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou carol thus to me ; ^ 

* Spring is coming ! Spring is here ! * 
Say’st thou so, my birdie dear ? 

What is that, in misty shroud, 

Stealing from the darkened doud ? 

Lo ! the snow-flakes* gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whitened ground, 

Yet thou singest, blithe and clear ; 

‘ Spring is coming ! Spring is here ! * 

Strik’st thou not too bold a strain ? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain ; 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky 
With a black and threatening eye ; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill. 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 

Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold ? • 

Hath he not a nose of blue ? 

Tell me, birdling, teU me true. 

Spring ’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreaths and revelry : 

Hast thou wooed some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 

Sung to her of greenwood bower. 
Sunny skies that i^ever lower ? 

Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care? 

'Bdythte, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover, tell her true. 

. Ask her if, when storms are long, 

She can sing a cheerful song ? 

When the rude winds rock the tree, 
If she ’E closer ding to thee ? 

Then the bl^ts that sweep the sky, 
UnappaUed shall pass thee by ; 
Though thy curtained chamber shew 
Siftings of untimely snow. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

The Society of Friends, or Quakers, in America 
can boast of a poet who more than rivals their 
English representative, Bernard Barton. John 
Greenleaf Whittier, born near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, in 1808, passed his’ early years on 
his father’s farm; but afterwards followed a 
literary career. He edited several newspapers, 
and was an active opponent of negro slavery. 
He published Legends of New England^ in prose 
and verse, 1831; a volume of Ballads, 1S38; 
The Stranger in Lowell (prose essays), 1845; 
Voices of freedom, 1849 ; Songs of Labour, 1850 ; 
Natioftal Lyrics, i 855 > Maud Miiller, 1866; and 
other poetical pieces. The ‘ Merrimack Edition,* 
1869, is a neat compact collected edition of his 

? oems. In 1872, he published The Pen 7 isylvanian 
Hlgrims in 1874, Mabel Martin; in 1875, Hazel 
Blossoim; and in 1883, The Bay of Seven Islands, 
He wrote a hymn for the opening of Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876, fuU of fine thought and melody. 

The Rohm, 

My old Welsh neighbour over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring. 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 

And listened to hear the Robin sing. 

Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped. 

And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


All day long the free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host ; 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds, that loved it well ; 

And through the hilhgaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night, 
Barbara Fritchie's work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raid no more. 

Honour to her I and let a teai^ 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewalls bier I 
Over Barbara Fritchie’s grave. 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 

Peace, and order, and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 
And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below, in Frederick town I 


*Nay ! ^ said the grandmother, Miave you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy, of the fiery pit, 

' And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that (juenches it ? 

'He brings cool dew in his little bill, 

And lets it fall on the souls of sin : 

You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 

'My poor Bron rhuddynl my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 

' Is he who pities the lostlike Him r . 

' Amen U I said to the beautiful myth ; 

' Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well : 

Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell, 

'Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 

Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do ! V 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 

Arthur Hugh ClougH' (1819-1861) was the 
son of a merchant in Liverpool. He was one of 
the pupils of Dr Arnold of Rugby, to whom he 
was strongly attached; and having won the Balliol 
scholarship in 1836, he went to Oxford. The 
Tractarian movement was then agitating the uni- 
versity, and Clough was for a time under its in- 
fluence. He ultimately abandoned the Romanising 
party; but his opinions were unsettled, and he 
never regained the full assurance of his early faith. 
In 1843 he was appointed tutor as well as Fellow 
of Oriel College, and laboured successfully for 
about five* years, usually spending the long vaca- 
tion among the Welsh mountains, the Cumberland 
lakes, or the Scotch Highlands. His most important 
poem, TheBothie ofTober-na- VuoUch (1848), which 
he terms a ^ long-vacation pastoral,^ commemo- 
rates one of these holiday tours in the Highlands 
by the Oxford tutor and his pupils. It is written 
in hexameter verse, of which Southey had given a 
specimen in his Vision of Judgment^ and contains 
a faithful picture of Highland scenes and character. 
Clough grafts a love-story on his descriptive 
sketch, and makes one of the reading-party marry 
a Highland maiden and migrate to New Zealand. 
In 1848, from conscientious motives, the poet re- 
signed his tutorship, and also gave up his fellow- 
ship. Next year he accepted the appointment of 
Principal of University Hall, London, but held it 
only for two years, at the end of which he went to 
America, and settled (October 1852) at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He was drawn thence in less 
than a twelvemonth by the offer of an examiner- 
shifhin the Education Office, which he accepted; 
and to this was added, in 1856, the post of Secre- 
tary to a Commission for examining the scientific 
military schools on the continent. He took a 
warm interest in the philanthropic labours of 
Miss Nightingale ; and thus his life, though 
uneventful, was, as his biographer remarks, ‘full 
of work.’ Ill health, however, compelled him to 
go abroad, and he died at Florence, November 13, 
1861. Besides the Highland pastoral of The 
Bothie^ Clough produced a second long poem, 
Amours de Voyage^ the result of a holiday of travel 
in Italy, and of the impressions made upon him in 
Rome. His third long poem of Dipsychus was 
written in Venice in 1850, and is much superior 
to the Amours, Another work, Mari Magno, con- 
sists of a series of tales on love and marriage, 
supposed to he related to each other by a 


Barbara Fritchie. 

Up from the meadows, rich with com, 

Clear from the cool September mom, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep ; 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde. 

On that pleasant mom of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 
Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their silver bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Fritchie then. 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten, 
Bravest of all in Frederick tovTi, . 

She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To shew that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread. 
Stonewall Jackson liding ahead ; 

Under his slouched hat, left and right. 

He glanced; the old flag met his sight 
‘ Hsdt ! ’ — the dust-brown ranks stood fast ; 
' Fire ! ’—out blazed the rifle blast 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 

It rent the banner with sehm and gash. 
Quick, as it fell from the broken stafii 
iSame Barbara snatched the silken scarf ; 

She leaned far out on '^e window sill, 

And shook it forth witM royal will. 

' Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your coimtry’s flag, "she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 

Over the face of the leader came ; 

The noble nature within him stirred 
To life, at that woman’s deed and word* 

‘ Who touches a hair of yon gray head, 

Dies like a dog. March on ! ’ he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 
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companions on a sea-voyage. The tales are as 
homely in style and incident as those of Crabbe, 
but are less interesting and less poetical. .A 
number of small occasional pieces^ ‘ poems of the 
inner life/. were thrown off from time to time by 
the poet j and a selection from his papers, with 
letters and a memoir, edited by his widow, was 
published in two volumes in 1869. 


Half-awalce servant-maids unfastening drowsy shutters 

Up at the windows, or down, letting in the air by the 
doorway; 

School-boys, school-girls soon, with slate, portfolio, 
satchel, 

Hampered as they haste, those running, these others 
maidenly tripping ; 

Early clerk anon turning out to stroll, or it may be 

Meet his sweetheart — ^waiting behind the garden gate 
there; 

Merchant on his grass-plat haply bare-headed ; and now 
by this time 

Little child bringing breakfast to ‘father/ that sits on 
the timber 

There by the scaffolding ; see, she waits for the can 
beside him ; 

Meantime above purer air untarnished of new-lit fires ; 

So that the whole great wicked artificial civilised 
fabric — 

All its unfinished houses, lots for sale, and railway 
outworks— ■ 

Seems re-accepted, resumed to primal nature and 
beauty — 

Such— in me, and to me, and on me — the love of Elspie I 


In a Gondola on the Grand Canalj Venice* 

Afloat; we move— delicious I Ah, 

What else is like the gondola? 

This level floor of liquid glass 
Begins beneath us swift to pass. 

It goes as though it went alone 
By some impulsion of its own. 

(How light it moves, how softly ! Ah, 
Were all things like the gondola !) 

How light it moves, how softly ! Ah, 
Could life as does our gondola, 

Unvexed with quarrels, aims, and cares, 
And moral duties and affairs, 

Unswapng, noiseless, swift, and strong, 
For ever thus — thus glide along I 
(How ligh|: we move, how softly I Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola I) 

With no more motion than should bear 
A freshness to the languid air ; 

With no more effort than expressed 
The need and naturalness of rest, 

Which we beneath a grateful shade 
Should take on peaceful pillows laid ! 
(How light we move, how softly i Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola !) 

In one unbroken passage borne 
To closing night from opening mom, 

Uplift at whiles slow eyes to mark 
Some palace front, some passing bark ; 
Through windows catch the varying shore, 
And hear the soft turns of the oar ! 

(How light we move, how softly ! Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola 1 ) 
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blank verse on Judas’s betrayal of Christ The 
poet assumes that Judas was really devoted to his 
Master, was of an enthusiastic temperament, and 
believed that, if he delivered up Jesus, a glorious 
manifestation of the Godhead would take place, 
confbunding-the Saviour’s enemies, and prostrating 
them in adoration ; but when he saw Christ 
bound with cords and taken prisoner, he was over- 
whelmed with grief and horror, and flinging down 
the money he had received, went and hanged him- 
self 1 The following is Mr Story’s conception of 
the appearance of the Saviour on earth ; 

Tall, slender, not erect, a little bent ; 

Brows arched and dark ; a high-ridged lofty head ; 
Thin temples, veined and delicate ; large eyes, 

Sad, very serious, seeming as it were 
To look beyond you, and whene’er he spoke 
Illumined by an inner lamping light — 

At times, too, gleaming with a strange wild fire 
When taunted by the rabble in fhe streets ; 

A Jewish face, complexion pale but dark ; 

Thin, high-art nostrils, quivering constantly ; 

Long nose, full lips, hands tapering, full of veins ; 

His movements nervous j as he walked he seemed 
Scarcely to heed the persons whom he passed, 

And for the most part gazed upon the ^oimd. 

He is also the author of Nero, a historical play ; 
two volumes in prose, Roba di Roma, or Walks 
about Rome, 1862 ; and He and She, a Poefs Port^ 
folio (1883). He has also published several legal 
works, and The Life and Letters of Justice Story, 
his father ( 1 779-1 845), a great legal authority. The 
artist himself is a native of Salem, Massachusetts, 
and was born in 1819. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

The successor of Mr Longfellow in Harvard 
College has well sustained the honours of the 
professorial chair. James Russell Lowell, 
horn in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1819, ap- 
peared as an author in 1841, when he^ published a 
volume of poems entitled ^4 Yearns Life, In 1844 
he produced a second series olPoefnsj m iZ^^, 
Conversations on some of the Old Poets j in 1848, 
a third series of Poems, The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fat, an Arthurian poem ; and The Biglov} Papers, 
a poetical satire on the invasion of Mexico, the 
slavery question, &c. In this last work Mr 
Lowell struck the true vein of his genius. His 
humour is rich and original, and his use of the 
Yankee dialect is a novelty in literature. In his 
serious and sentimental poems, the poet has 
several equals and even some superiors among 
his own countrymen, but as a humorist he is 
quite unrivalled. In January 1855 Lowell suc- 
ceeded Longfellow as Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Belles-lettres in Harvard College. 
In 1864 ^PPe2.red a second series of The Biglow 
Papers j in 1869, Under the^ Willows, and other 
Poe 7 ns, The Cathedral^ an epic poem; in 
1870, a volume of prose essays entitled Amo 7 ig 
my Books; and in 1871, My Study Windows, a 
second collection of essays, most of which had 
previously appeared in periodicals, and all of which 
are remarkable for critical taste and acumen. Mr 
Lowell has been connected editorially and as a 
contributor with many American reviews and 
magazines ; has edited the poems of Marvell, 
Donne, Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley, and also 


'delivered lectures on the British Poets.^ He 
belongs to a family distinguished for literary 
attainments. His grandfather, Judge Lowell, and 
his father. Dr C. Lowell, pastor of the West 
Church, Boston, were both highly accomplished 
mbn. In 1874, Lowell was made LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge University. He was U.S. minister at 
Madrid, 1877-80, and at London, 1880-S5. — His 
wife, nie Maria White (1821-1853), was a poetess 
of more than ordinary merit, and the subject of 
Longfellow’s fine poem, The Two Angels, 

On Popular Applause, 

I thank ye, my friens, for the warmth o’ your greetin’ ; 
Ther’ ’s few airthlyblessinsbutwut’s vain an’ fleetin’; 
But ef ther’ is one thet hain’t no cracks an’ flaws, 

An’ is wuth goin’ in for, it ’s pop’lar applause ; 

It sends up the sperits ez lively ez rockets, 

An’ I feel it — ^wal, down to the eend o’ my pockets. 
Jes’ lovin’ the people is Canaan in view, 

But it ’s Canaan paid quarterly t’ hev ’em love you ; 

It ’s a blessin’ thet ’s breakin’ out ollus in fresh spots 
It ’s a-follerin’ Moses ’thout losin’ the flesh-pots. 

An’ folks like you ’n me, thet ain’t ept to be sold, 

Git somehow or ’nother left out in the cold. 

I expected Tore this, ’thout no gret of a row, 

Jeff D. would ha’ ben wdiere A. Lincoln is now, 

With Taney to say ’t wuz all legle an’ fair, 

An’ a jury o’ Deemocrats ready to swear 
Thet the ingin o’ State gut throwed into the ditch 
By the fault o’ the North in misplacin’ the switch. 
Things wuz ripenin’ fust -rate with Buchanan to nuss 
. ’em ; 

But the people they wouldn’t be Mexicans, cuss ’em! 
Ain’t the safeguards o’ freedom upsot, ’z you may say, 
Ef the right o’ rev’lution is took clean away ? 

An’ doesn’t the right primy-fashy include 
The bein’ entitled to nut be subdued ? 

The fact is, we ’d gone for the union so strong, 

When union meant South oliiis right an’ North wrong, 
Thet the people gut fooled into thinkiri it might 
Worry on middlin’ wal with the North in the right. 


Hints to Statesmen. 

A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 

Ef he mzist hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard ; 
For, ez sure ez he does, he ’ll be blartin’ ’em out 
’Thout regardin’ the natur’ o’ man more ’n a spout, 
Nor it don’t ask much gumption to pick out a flaw 
In a party whose leaders are loose in the jaw : 

An’ so in our own case I ventur’ to hint 
Thet we ’d better nut air our perceedins in print, 

Nor pass resserlootions ez long ez your arm, 

Thet may, ez things heppen to turn, do us harm ; ^ 
For when you’ve done all your real meanin’ to 
smother, 

The darned things ’ll up an’ mean sunthin’ or ’nother. 
No, never say nothin’ without you ’re compelled tu, 
An’ then don’t say nothin’ thet you can be held tu, 
Nor don’t leave no friction-idees layin’ loose 
For the ign’ant to put to incend’ary use. 


What Mr Robinson Thinks, 

Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 

Thet th’ apostles rigged out in their swallow-tail coats. 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 

To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes : 

But John P. 

Robinson, he 

Sez they didn't know everythin' down in 
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Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 


Ther’ ’s g^ps our lives can’t never fay in, 

An’ thet world seems so fur from this 
Lef for us loafers to grow gray in I 

My eyes doud up for rain ; my mouth 
Will tahe to twitchin’ roun’ the comers | 

I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all j;hey sot among the scomers : 

I ’ci sooner take my chance to stan’ 

At Jedgment where your meanest slave is. 
Than at God’s bar hoF up a han’ 

Ez drippin’ red ez yourn, Jeff Davis I 

Come, Peace ! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost dear ones wasted, 

But proud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted I 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt, 

An* step that proves ye Victoiy’s daughter ! 
Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water I 

Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 

An’ knows thet freedom an-t a gift 
Thet tarries long in ban’s o’ cowards ! 

Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered ! 


Invocation to Peace, 

Where ’s Peace ? I start, some clear-blown night, 
When gaunt stone wails grow numb an’ number, 
An’, creakin’ ’cross the snow-emst white. 

Walk the coF starlight into summer ; 

Up grows the moon, an’ swell by swell 
Thru the pale pasturs silvers dimmer 
Than the last ^ile thet strives to tell 
O* love gon^^venward in its shimmer* 

I hev been gladder o’ sech things 
Than cocksrp’ spring or bees o’ clover, 

They filled my heart with livin’ springs, 

But now they seem to freeze ’em over ; 

Sights innercent ez babes on knee, 

Peaceful ez eyes o* pastur’d catde, 

Jes’ coz they he so, seem to me 
To rile me more with thoughts o’ battle* 

In-doors an’ out by spells I tty ; 

Ma’am Natur’ keeps her spin-wheel goin’, 

But leaves my natur^ stiff am dry 
Ez fiel’s o’ clover arter mowin’ ; 

An’ her jes’ keepin’ on the same. 

Calmer than clock-work, an’ not carin’, 

An’ findin’ nary thing to blame, 

Is wus than ef she took to swearin’. * 

Snow-flakes come whisperin’ on the pane, 

The charm makes blazin’ logs so pleasant, 

But I can’t hark to what they ’re say’n’, 

With Grant or Sherman oilers present ; 

The chimbleys shudder in the gale, 

Thet lulls, then suddin takes to flappin* 

Like a shot hawk, but all ’s ez stale 
To me ez so much sperit-rappin’* 

Under the yaller-pines I house. 

When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 

An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented*— 

While ’way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low ' 

Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’, 

The wedged wiF geese their bugles blow. 

Further an’ further South retreatin’. ... 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot. 

An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, 

White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 

Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 

Whose cornin’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won’t 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 

Why, han’t I held ’em on my knee ? 

Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’. 

Three likely lads ez wal coSd be, 

Handsome an’ brave, an’ not tu knowin’? 

I set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theim, keeps climbin’, 

Ez long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 

An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 

Wat’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On wax’ s red techstone rang true metal, 

Who vent^ed life an’ love am youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle ? 

To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 

Tippin’ with fire the'bolt of men v 
Thet rived the rebel line asunder ?' 

’T an’t right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 

Leavin’ life’s paupers <£y ez dust 
To tty ?in* make b’lieve fill &dr pHces 5 / 


The Courting 

Zekle crep up, quite unbeknown, 

An’ peeked in thru the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to bender. 

Agin’' the chimbly crooknecks hung, 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s arm that gran’ther Young 
Fetched, back frum Concord busted. 

The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her I 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiney on the dresser. 

The very room, coz she wuz in. 

Looked warm from floor to ceilin’, 

All’ she looked fuU ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she wuz peelin’. 

She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the scraper — 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 

He kin’ o’ I’itered on the mat, 

Some dpubtfle o’ the seekle | 

His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat. 

But hem went pity Zekle. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

The eldest son of the celebrated Dr Arnold 
of Rugby has inherited no small share of his 
father’s critical talent and independent judgment 
Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham, near 
Staines, in Middlesex, December 24, 1822. He 
won the Newdigate Prize at Oxford in 1843, by a 
poem on Cromwell, and was elected a Fellow of 
Oriel College in 1845. In 1847 the Marquis of 
Lansdowne nominated him his private secretary, 
and he held this post till 1851, when he was ap- 
pointed one of the government school inspectors. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Previous to this, Mr Arnold published anony- 
mously The Strayed Reveller^ and other Poems; 
in 1853 appeared Empedocles on Etna, and other 
Poems; and in 1854, Poems, the first volume to 
which his name was attached,, and which consisted 
of selections from the previous two volumes, with 
■ the addition of some new pieces. In 1857 Mr 
Arnold was elected Professor of Poetry at Orford ; 
and in the year following he published Merope, a 
tragedy after the antique, with a preface, in which 
he explains and comments on the principles of 
the Greek tragedy. In 1861 he published Three . 
Lectures On Translating Homer ; and in 1867 a 
new volume of Poems. In 1869 he issued a col- 
lected edition of his Poe^ns in two volumes, the 
first narrative and elegiac, the second dramatic 
and lyric. A new edition, with additional poems,- 
was published in 1877. Mr Arnold’s poems have 
been likened to Greek marbles ; he is a classic 
and elaborate versifier, often graceful, and always 
saying only what seems worth saying. His prose 
works (see p. 734), at first comprehending litoa- 
ture and education, latterly inclined to theological 
criticism, are pervaded by a somewhat haughty 
aristocratic spirit. Mr Arnold has no patience 
with middle-class ^Philistines,’ dullards and haters 
of light, who care only for what is material and 
practical He is also a zealous Churchman, with 
little regard for Nonconformists or Puritans.; yet 
in ail these treatises are fine trains of thought 
and criticism, and original suggestive observa- 
tions. He has received the honorary degree of 
LL,D. from Edinburgh and Oxford Universities, 
He received a pension of ;!^25o in 1883, and in 
the same year he lectured in America. 

The following is a sample of his blank verse : 

Mycetinus. 

Mycerinus, son of Cheops, reigned over Egypt. He was a just 
king, according to Herodotus, but an oracle proclaimed that he 
was to live but six years longer, on which he abdicated his throne, 
and, accompanied by a band of revellers, retired to ‘ the silence of 
the groves and woods.* 

There by the river hanks he wandered on 
From palm-grove on to palm -grove, happy trees, 

Their smooth tops shining sunwards, and beneath 
Burying their unsunned stems in grass and flowers ; 
Where in one dream the feverish time of youth 
Might fade in slumber, and the feet of joy 
Might wander all day long and never tire. 

Here came the king, holding high feast, at morn, 
Rose-crowned, and ever, when the sun went down, 

A hundred lamps beamed in the tranquil gloom, 

From tree to tree, all through the twinkling grove, 
Revealing all the tumult of the feast, 

Flushed'guests, and golden goblets, foamed with wine ; 
While the deep-burnished folis^e overhead 
Splintered the silver arrows of the moon. 

It may be that sometimes his w-onderiug soul 
From the loud joyful laughter of his lips 
Might shrink half-startled, like a guilty man 
Who wrestles with his dream ; as some pale Shaj)e, 
Gliding half-hidden through the dusky stems. 

Would thrust a hand before the lifted bowl, 

Whispering ; A little space, and thou art mine/ 

It may be on that joyless feast his eye 
Dwelt with mere outward seeming ; he, within, 

Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength, 

And by that silent knowledge, day by day, 

Was calmed, ennobled, comforted, sustained. 

It may be ; but not less his brow was smooth. 

And his clear laugh fled ringing through the gloom, 
And his mirth quailed not at the mild reproof 
Sighed out by winter’s sad tranquillity ; 


Nor, palled wdth its own fullness, ebbed smd died 
In the rich languor of long summer days ; 

Nor withered, when the palm-tree plumes, that roofed 
With their mild dark his grassy banquet hall, 

Bent to the cold winds of the showerless spring ; 

No, nor grew dark when autumn brought the clouds. 

So six long years he revelled, night and day ; 

And when the mirth waxed loudest, with dull sound 
Sometimes from the grove’s centre echoes came. 

To tell his wondering people of their king ; 

In the still night, across the steaming flats, 

Mixed with the murmur of the moving Nile. 

Children Asleep. — From * Tristram and IseuUl 

They sleep in sheltered rest, 

Like helpless birds in the warm nest, 

On the castle’s southern side ; 

Where feebly comes the mournful roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide 
Through many a room and corridor. 

Full on their window the moon’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day ; 

It shines upon the blank white walls, 

And on the snowy pillow falls, 

And on two angel-heads doth play 
Turned to each other — the eyes closed, 

The lashes on the cheeks reposed. 

Round each sweet brow the cap close-set 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair ; 

Through the soft-opened lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 

One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane. 

And often the fingers close in haste. 

As if th^ir baby owners chased 
The butterflies again. 

Lines written in Eeftsington Gardens. 

In this lone open glade I lie, 

Screened by deep boughs on either hand, 

And, at its head, to stay the eye, 

Those dark-crowned, red-boled pine-trees stand.' 

Birds here make song ; each bird has his 
Across the girdling city’s hum ; 

How green under the boughs it is 1 
How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come ! 

Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
To take his nurse his broken toy ; 

Sometimes a thrush flit overhead, 

Deep in her unknown day’s employ. 

Here at my feet what wonders pass I 
What endless, active life is here 1 

What blowing daisies, fragrant grass ! 

An air-stirred forest fresh and clear. 

Scarce fresher is the mountain sod 
Where the tired angler lies, stretched out. 

And, eased of basket and of rod, 

Counts his day’s spoil, his spotted trout. 

In the huge world which roars hard by 
Be others happy, if they can ; 

But, in my helpless cradle, I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan. 

I on men’s impious uproar hurled 
Think often, as I hear them rave 

That peace has left the upper world, 

And now keeps only in the grave. 

Yet here is peace for ever new ! 

When I, who watch them, am away, 

Still all things in this glade go through 
The changes of their quiet day. 
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Then to their happy rest they pass, 

The flowers dose, the birds are fed, 

The night comes down upon the grass. 

The child sleeps warmly in his bed. 

Calm soul of all things .! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 

Man did not make, and cannot marl 

The will to neither strive nor cry, 

The power to feel with others, give ! 

Calm, calm me more, nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 

^ DANTE GABRIED ROSSETTI-— MISS ROSSETTI. 

An English artist, D. G. Rossetti (1828-1882), 
one of the originators of what is termed the Fre - 
Rsphaelite style of art, or imitation of the early 
Italian, painters, with their vivid cmoiir^jninute 
details, and careful finish, was known also as a poet 
and translator. In 1861 Rossetti published The 
Early Italian Poets from Ciullo (PAlcatno to Dante 
Alighieri (i 100-1200-1300), in the original metres^ 
together with Dante's Vita Nuova, In 1870 he 
issued a volume of Poems (new edition, with addi- 
tions, 1881), Ballads and Sonnets (1881). 
Most of Rossetti’s poems are in form and colour, 
subject and style of treatment, similar to the Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. In 1882 appeared 
tions of Rossetti^ by T. H. M. Caine, and Rossetti^ 
a Record and a Study ^ by William Sharp. 

From ^ The Blessed DamozeV 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven \ 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of watei*s stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe ungirt from clasp to hem, 

Nor wrought flowers did adorn, • 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service, meetly worn ; 

And her hair hanging down her back, 

Was yellow like ripe com. 

It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on. 

By God built over the starry depth, 

The which is space begun. 

So high that looking downward thence, 

It lies in heaven, across the flood 
Of ether like a bridge, 

Beneath the tides of day and night. 

With flame and darkness ridge, 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 

Heard hardly some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games, 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names : 

And the souls mounting up to God, 

Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bowed herself, and stooped 
Out of the circling chanii, 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep, , 

Along her bended arm. 
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itan the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres, 

D. G. Rossetti was a native of London, bom in 
1828, son of Gabriele Rossetti, Professor of Italian 
at King’s College, London, and author of a commen- 
tary on Dante (1826-27). He died in April 1882, 
Christina Gabriela Rossetti (bom in 1830), 
daughter of the Professor, and sister of the above, 
has written Goblin Market^ and other Poems, 
1862; Princis Progress, 1866; Commonf lace and 
other Short Stories (fa prose), 1870; Nursery 
Rhyme Book, •, A Pageant, iSBi ; &c. 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Edwin Arnold, poet, linguist, and accom- 
plished journalist, was born in 1832. For a 
time he filled the position of Principal of the 
Government Sanscrit College at Poona, Bombay 
Presidency, which he resigned in 1861. He has 
contributed largely to critical' journals ; is well 
versed in Eastern subjects, the fruit of which is 
seen in his Indian poems, chief of which is The 
Light of Asia {i%l% 13th ed., 1883) an epic of 
Buddhism, of great poetical mer^ and in num- 
berless articles in the Daily Telegraph, with 
which he has been editorially connected since 
1861. His poetical popularity in America has 
been marked and distinct. He has issued many 
volumes, including Griselda, a Dra^Tta; Poems, 
Narrative and Lyrical j Indian Poetry, and Indian 
Idylls, from the Sanscrit, &c. He received the 
distinction of the Companion of the Star of India 
m 1877. On behalf of the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph, Mr Arnold arranged the first expedition 
of George Smith to Assyria, as well as the expedi- 
tion of H. M. Stanley for the finding of Livingstone. 

LEWIS MORRIS. 

Mr Lewis Morris, born at Carmarthen in 
1833, was educated at Oxford, studied law, and 
became a barrister, serving in the South Wales 
circuit His Songs of Two Worlds was issued 
anonymously in 1872, a second series in 1874, and 
a third in 1875. His Epic of Hades appeared in 
1876. He has peculiar power as a writer of blank 
verse, his lines ihaving a fine subtle rhythm, though 
at times recalling Wordsworth, Keats, and Tenny- 
son. His aim appears to be to throw some 
Christian meaning around the classical myths, and 
he has adopted the idea of allowing the great 
Greek heroes and heroines to tell their own stories 
in Hades. In his later volumes, Gwen (1879), 
Ode of Life (1880), and Songs Unsung (1883), 
he has chosen to l3e the poet chiefly of social 
reform, his poetry being animated by high moral 
sympathy, and simple and vivid realism. He has 
acted as Secretary of the Reform Club. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

In 1865 appeared a dramatic poem entitled 
Atalanta in Calydon, founded on the beauti- 
ful Greek legend of the Calydonian hunt, and 
thoroughly Grecian in form and spirit. It 
was hailed, both by the lovers and critics of 
poetry, as one of the most finished imaginative 
poems produced since the days of Shelley. In 
truth, the young poet had hf this one bound 
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placed Hmself in the first rank of our poets. His 
next work, Chastelard{i 865), was a tragedy founded 
on the story of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the unfor- 
tunate young chevalier who accoinpanied the queen 
from France, and who fell a victim to his romantic 
and extravagant passion for Mary. The subject was 
a perilous one for the drama, even when handled 
with the utmost delicacy ; but Mr Swinburne 
treated it with voluptuous warmth ; while his por- 
trait of the heroine, whom he represented as cruel, 
relentless, and licentious, shocked the admirers of 
the queen. In 1866 appeared a volume of Poems 
and Ballads^ was considered so strongly 

objectionable, that Mr Swinburne’s publishers, 
Messrs Moxon & Co., withdrew it from circulation. 
To the critical outcry against it, the poet replied 
in a pamphlet of protesting against the 

prudery of his assailants ; and one of his friends, 
Mr W. M. Rossetti, in a Criticism on Swinhurnis 
Poems and Ballads^ pleaded that ^ in fact Mr 
Swinburne’s mind appeared to be very like a 
tabula rasa on moral and religious subjects, so 
occupied is it with instincts, feelings, perceptions, 
and a sense of natural or artistic fitness and har- 
mony P The subsequent works of the poet are— • 
A Song of Italy ^ 1867 ; William Blake, a Critical 
Essay, 1867 ; Siena, a poem, 1868 ; Ode on the 
Proclamation of the French Republic, 1870; and 
Songs before Sunrise, 1871. He has also edited 
selections from the poems of Byron and Coleridge, 
and contributed a few admirable critical essays to 
literary journals. 

Mr Swinburne is a native of London, son of 
Admiral Swinburne, and born in 1837. He 
received his earlier education in France and at 
Eton; in 1857 he was entered a commoner of 
Balliol College, Oxford, but left the university 
without taking a degree. In his twenty-third year 
he published two plays, The Queen Mother and 
Rosamund, which exhibit literary power, but are 
crude and immature productions. We subjoin 
some extracts from Atalanta, In these may be 
noted one drawback, which has come to be a 
mannerism of the poet—a too great proneness to 
alliteration. ^I will something affect the letter,’ 
says Hoiofemes, ‘for it argues facility but in 
highly poetical and melodious lines like the follow- 
ing, it is a defect 

Extract from ^ Atalanta in Calydoni 
Chief Huntsman. 

Maiden, and mistress of the months and stars 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of heaven, 

Goddess whom all gods love with threefold heart, 

Being treble in thy divided deity, 

A light for dead men and dark hours, a foot 
Swift on the hills as morning, and a hand 
To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range. 

Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep ; j 
Hear now and help, and lift no violent hand, I 

But favourable and fair as thine eye’s beam 
Hidden and shewn in heaven ; for I all night 
Amid the king’s hounds and the hunting men 
Have wrought and worshipped toward thee ; nor shall i ^ 
man L 

See goodlier Hounds or deadlier hedge of spears ; | 

But for the end, that lies imreached at yet ' 

Betv^ecn the hands and on the knees of gods. 

O fair-faced sun, killing the stars and dews ^ 

And dreams and desolation of the night ! ] 

Rise up, shine, stretch thine hand out, with thy bow 


Touch the most dimipest height of trembling heaven, 
And bum and break the dark about thy ways, 

Shot through and through with arrows ; let thine hair 
Lighten as flame above that flameless shell 
Which was the moon, and thine eyes fill the world. 
And thy lips kindle with swift beams ; let earth 
Laugh, and the long sea fiery from thy feet 
Through all the roar and ripple of streaming springs, 
And foam in reddening flakes, and flying flowers 
Shaken from hands and blown from lips of nymphs, 
Whose hair or breast divides the wandering wave 
With salt tresses cleaving lock to lock, 

All gold, or shuddering or unfurrowed snow ; 

And all the winds about thee with their wings, 

And fountain-heads of all the watered world. 


Before the be^nning of years 
I There came to the making of man 

Time, with a of tears ; 

Grief, with a glass that ran ; 

Pleasure, with pain for leaven ; 

Summer, with flowers that fell ; 
Remembrance, fallen from heaven, 

And Madness, risen from hell ; 

Strength, without hands to smite ; 

Love, that endures for a breath ; 

, Night, the shadow of light, 

And Life, the shadow of death. 

And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears, 

And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years ; 

And froth and drift of the sea ; 

And dust of the labouring earth ; 

And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth ; 

And wrought with weeping and laughter, 

And fashioned with loathing and love. 

With life before and after, 

And death beneath and above, 

For a day and a night and a morrow, 

That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man. 

From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife ; 

They breathed upon his mouth, 

They filled his body with life ; 

Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein 
A time for labour and thought, 

A time to serve and to sin ; 

They gave him a light in his ways, 

And love, and a space for delight. 

And beauty and length of days, 

And night, and sleep in the night. 

His speech is a burning fire ; 

W'ith his lips he travaileth ; 

In his heart is a blind desire, 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 

He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 

Sows, and he shall not reap ; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 

In 1874 Mr Swinburne published an epic 
drama or tragedy, BotJmell, continuing the his- 
tory of Mary, Queen of Scots, after the episode of 
Chastelard. This tragedy of Bothwell is a most 
voluminous woi'k — upwards of 15,000 lines — and 
with a numerous dramatis persona, including, 
besides Darnley and the Queen, the four Maries, 
Rizzio, John Knox, the Regent Murray, French 
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and English ambassadors, &c. Though much too 
long and deficient in variety of situations and inci- 
dents for an English play, Bothwell \% a powerful 
production — the most masterly of Mr Swinburne's 
dramatic works. Mary he has drawn in colours 
dark as the portraiture by Froude — ^as treacherous, 
passionate, fierce, cruel, and sensuous— a seconch 
Lady Macbeth. The historical facts, and much of 
the language of pnox and others, are skilfully 
introduced and interwoven with the passionate 
scenes ; while occasionally French and English 
songs relieve the long dialogues. 

Carhetry Hill: Parting of Botkwell and Queen Mary. 

Queen. Do not speak yet: a word should burst my 
. 'heart ;■ 

It is a hollow crystal full of tears 

That even a breath might break, and they be spilt, 

And life run out with them ; no diamond now, 

But weaker than of wax. Life of that heart, 

There is but one thing hath no remedy. 

Death ; all ills else have end or hope of end,' 

And time to work their worst before time change ; 

This death hath none ; there is all hope shut fast^ 

All chance bound up for ever : change nor time 
Can help nor comfort this. You shall not die ; 

I can hold fast no sense of thought but this. 

You shall not. * ^ 

BothwelL Well, being sundered, we may live, 

And living meet ; and here to hold the field 
Were hut a deadly victory, and my hand 
The mockery of a conquerors ; we should pass 
No less their prisoners from the field thus won 
Than from these lists defeated. You do well 5 
They dare not urge or strain the power they have 
To bring the prisoner where my witness borne 
Might shew them parcel of the deed and guilt 
For which they rise up to lay hold on me 
As upright men of doom, and with pure hands 
To hale me to their judgment. I will go, 

Till good time bring me back ; and you that stay, 

Keep faith with me. , 

O how does one break faith ? 

What are they that are faithless ? By my love, 

I cannot tell or think how I should lie. 

Should live and lie to you that are my faith, 

My soul, my spirit, my very and only god, 

My truth and trust that makes me true of heart, 

My life that feeds, and light that lightens me, 

My breath and blood of living. Doth God think 
How I shall be without you ? what strange breath 
Shall my days draw ? what strange blood feed my life, 
When this life that is love is gone from them, 

And this light lost ? Where shall my true life go, 

And by what far ways follow to find love, 

Fly where love will ? Where will you turn from me? 

BcikwtlL Hence will I to Dunbar, and thence again 
There is no way but northward, and to ship 
From the north islands ; thence betimes abroad, 

By land or sea, to lurk and find my life 
Till the wheel turn. 

Queen. Ah God, that we were set 
Far out at sea alone by storm and night, 

To drive together on one end, and know 
If life or death would give us good or ill, 

And night or day receive, and heaven or earth 
Forget us or remember I He comes back ; 

Here is the end. 

■BothwelL But till Time change his tune : 

No more nor further. We shall find our day. 

Qiteen. Have we not found? I know not what we 

shgllj , f 

But what hath been and is* and whence they are, . 

God knows if now I know not— -he is he re , 
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Ee-enter KxRKAtDV. ■ 

Mrhaldy. Madam, the Lords return by me this word ; 
With them you must go hack to Edinburg!^ 

And there be well entreated as of friends ; 

And for the Duke, they are with one mind content 
He should part hence for safe and present fright ; 

But here may tarry not, or pass not free. 

This is the last word from them by my month. 

Queen. Ay is it, sir 5 the last word I shall hear — 
Last in mine ear for ever : no command 
Nor threat of man shall I give ear to more, 

That have heard this.— Will you not go, my Lord ? 

It is not I would hold you. 

BothwelL farewell, 

And keep your word to me. What ! no breath more ? 
Keep then this kiss too with the word you gave, 

And with them both my heart and its good hope 
To find time yet for you and me. Farewell, [Exit. 

Queen. O God ! God ! God ! Cover my face for me : 
I cannot heave my hand up to my head ; 

Mine arms are broken. Is he got to horse ? 

I do not think one can die more than this. 

I did not say farewell 
Kirkaldy. My Lord is gone ! 

Mary leaves Scotland. 

ScENE—Dundrennan Abbey. 

Queen. Methinks the sand yet cleaving to my foot 
Should not with no more words be shaken off. 

Nor this my country from my parting eyes 
Pass unsaluted ; for who knows what year 
May see us greet hereafter ? Yet take heed. 

Ye that have ears, and hear me ; and take note, 

Ye that have eyes, and see with what last looks 
Mine ovm take leave of Scotland. Seven years since 
Did I take leave cff my fair land of France^ 

My joyous mother, mother of my joy, 

Weeping; and now with many a woe between 
And space of seven years’ darkness, I depart 
From this distempered and unnatural earth, 

That casts me out unmothered, and go forth 
On this gray sterile bitter gleaming sea 
With neither tears nor laughter, but a heart 
That from the softest temper of its blood 
Is turned to fire and iron. If I live, 

If God pluck not all hope out of my hand, 

If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 
Shall come back to men’s ruin, as a flame 
The vrind bears down, that grows against the wind. 
And gi^ps it with great hands, and wins its way, 

And wins its will, and triumphs ; so shall I 
Let loose the fire of all my heart to feed 
On those that would have, quenched it I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land, 

Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 

And with one rain of men’s rebellious blood 
Extinguish the red embers. I will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 
Who war with.monarchs ; God shall see me reign 
As he shall rei^ beside me, and his foes 
Lie at my foot with mine ; kingdoms and kings 
Shah from my heart take spirit, and at my soul 
Their souls be kindled to devour for prey 
The people that would make its prey of them, 

And leave God’s altar stripped of sacrament 
As all kings’ heads of sovereignty, and make 
Bare as their thrones his temples ; I will set 
Those old things of his holiness on high 
That are brought low, and break beneath my feet 
These new things of men’s fashion ; I will sit 
And see tears flow from eyes that saw me weep, 

And dust and ashes and the shadow of death 
Cast from the block beneath the axe that falls 
On heads that saw me humbled ; I will do it, 
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Or bow mine own down to no royal end, 

And gi¥e my blood for theirs if God’s will be,. 

But come back never as I now go forth 
With but the hate of men to track my way, 

And not the face of any friend alive. 

In 1876 Mr Swinburne published Erechtheus^ a 
Tragedy^ founded on a fragment of 'Euripides, 
characterised , by the same fine classic spirit which 
marked the Atalanta^ but evincing maturer powers 
• and a richer imagination. ■ Later works are, 
Poems and Bizilads (2d series, jS7B)y Songs of 
the Spring-tides (1880), Studies 4 n Song (1880), 
Mary Stewart Tristram ofLyonesse (iSS2% 

A Century 0/ Roundels (1883)5 Marino Faliero 
(i 88 5)5 and Miscellanies (1886). 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

Robert Buchanan, a native of Scotland, bom 
in 1841, produced in i860 a volume of poems 
entitled Undertones. He has since written several 
novels^ and dramas, and contributed largely to 
periodicals. The poet has a graphic pen which 
he wields with true poetic taste and enthusiasm. 
The Land of Lomey 2 vols. 1871, contains some 
exquisite prose descriptions of the sea-board of 
Argylesbire. In 1876 he wrote a novel, The 
Shadow of the Sword; and The Fleshly School 
of Poetry, a trenchant criticism of the poetry of 
Mr Swinburne, brought him into unpleasant rela- 
tions with that poet and his school. Balder the 
Beautiful,^ new poem, appeared in 1877. The 
other poetical works of Mr Buchanan are Idylls 
ofinverburn, 1865 ; London Poems, xS 66 ; trans- 
lation of Banish Ballads, 1866; The Book of 
Orm; a Prelude to the Epic, 1870 ; Napoleon 
Fallen, a Lyrical Drama, ^ 1871 ; The Drama of 
Kings, 1871 ; Ballads of Life, Love, 1882 ; 

A collected edition of bis poems has been issued. 

The Curse of Glencoe. 

Alas for Clan Ian ! * alas for Glencoe I 
The lovely are fled, and the valiant are low ! 

Thy rocks that look down from their cloudiand of air, 
But shadow destruction, or shelter despair I 

No voice greets the bard from his desolate glen, 

The music of mirth or the murmur of men ; 

No voice but the eagle’s that screams o’er the slain, 

Or sheep-dog that moans for his master in vain. 

Alas for Clan Ian ! alas for Glencoe ! 

Our hearths are forsaken, our homesteads are low ! 
There cubs the red hill-fox, the coy mountain-deer 
Disports through our gardens, and feeds without fear. 

Thy sons, a sad remnant, faint, famished, and few, 
Look down from the crags of the stern Unagh-dhu — 
The voice of thy daughters with weeping and wail 
Comes wild from the snows of the bleak Corri-gail, 

Ye sleep not, my kinsmen, the sleep of the brave I 
The warrior fills not a warrior’s grave ; 

No dirge was sung o’er you, no cairn heaves to tell 
Where, butchered by traitors and cowards, ye fell. 

Ye died not, my friends, as your forefathers died ! 

The sword in your grasp, and the foe at your side ; 
The sword was in sheath, and the bow on the wall. 
And silence and slumber in hut and in hall. 

* The Macdonalds of Glencoe were styled Mac-Ians, * the race of 
John,’ agreeably to a practice in use among the clans, in order to 
distinguish them from other branches of their common name. 


They chased oh your hills, in your hall did they dine, 
They ate of your bread, and they drank of your wine, 
The hand clasped at midnight in friendship, Was hued 
With crimson, ere mom, in your life-streaming blood. 

Glenlyon ! Glenlyon ! the false and the fell I 
And Lindsay and Drummond, twin bloodhounds of 
■ hell,! 

On your swords, on your souls, wheresoever ye go, 
Bear the burthen of blood, bear the curse of Glencoe ! 

Its spell be upon you by day and by night — 

Make you dotards in council, and dastards in fight— 
As you kneel at the altar, or feast in the hall. 

With shame to confound you, with fear to appal ^ 

Its spell be upon you to shrink, when you see 
The maid in her beauty, the babe in his glee I — 

Let them glare on your vision by field and by flood, 
The forms ye have slaughtered, the avengers of 
blood! 

And hark ! from the mountains of Moray and Mar, 
Round the flag of a King, rise the shouts of a war— 
Then, then, false clan Dermid, with wasting and woe 
Comes the reckoning for blood, comes the curse of 
Glencoe ! , 


Ah ! through the moonlight of autumnal years 
How sweet the back-look of our first youth- world ! 
Freshlier and earlier the Spring burst then : 

The wild brook warbled to a sweeter tune. 

Through Summer shaws that screened from brighter 
suns; 

The berry glittered and the brown nut fell 
Riper and riper in the Autumn woods ; 

And Winter drifting on more glorious car. 

Shed purer snows or shot intenser frost I 
The young were merrier when our life was young ; 
Dropped mellower wisdom from the tongue of age, 
And love and friendship were immortal things ; 

From fairer lips diviner music flowed ; 

The song was sacred, and the poet too, 

Not art, but inspiration, was ms song ! 

Of Mr Buclianaii’s prose description (which is 
poetry in all but rhyme or form) we subjoin a 
specimen ; 

The Seasons in the Highlands. 

As the year passes, there is always something new to 
attract one who loves nature. When the winds of March 
have blown themselves faint, and the April heaven has 
ceased weeping, there comes a rich sunny day, and all at 
once the cuckoo is heard telling his name to all the hills. 
Never was such a place for cuckoos in the world. The 
cry comes from every tuft of wood, from every hillside, 
from every projecting crag. The bird himself, so far 
from courting retirement, flutters across your path at 
every step, attended invariably by half a dozen excited 
small birds ; alighting a few yards off, crouches down 
for a moment, between his slate-coloured wings ; and 
finally, rising again, crosses your path with his sovereign 
cry. 

O blithe new-comer, I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

Then, as if at a given signal, the trout leaps a foot into 
the air from the glassy loch, the buds of the water-lily 
float to the surface, the lambs bleat from the green and 
heathery slopes ; the rooks caw from the distant rookery; 
the cock-grouse screams from the distant hill-top ; and 
the blackthorn begins to blossom over the nut-brown 
pools of the bum. Pleasant days follow, days of high 
white clouds and fresh winds whose wings are full of 
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warm dew* If you are a sportsman you rejoice, for there 
is not a hawk to he seen anyi^here, and the weasel and 
foumart have not yet begun to promenade the mountains. 
About this time more rain fails, preliminary to a burst 
of fine summer weather, and innumerable glow-worms 
light their lamps in the marshes. At last the golden 
days come, and all things are busy with their young. 
Frequently in the midsummer, there is drought for 
wedks together. Day after day the sky is cloudless^ and 
blue; the mountain lake sinks lower and lower, till it 
seems to dry up entirely ; the mountain brooks dwindle 
to mere silver threads for the water-ousel to fly by, and 
the young game often die for want of water ; while afar 
off, with every red vein distinct in the burning light, 
without a drop of vapour to moisten his scorching cr^s, 
stands Ben Craachan. By this time the hills are assuming 
their glory : the mysterious bracken has shot up all in 
a night, to cover them with a green carpet between the 
knoHs of heather; the lichen is pencilling the crags with 
most delicate silver, purple, and gold ; and in all the 
valleys there are stretches of light yellow com and 
deep-green patches of foliage. The corn-crake has come, 
and his cry fills the valleys. Walking on the edge of the 
com-field you put up the partridges — ^fourteen cheepers, 
the size of a thrush, and the old pair to lead them. 
From the edge of the peat-bog the old cock-grouse rises, 
and if you are sharp you may see the young following 
the old hen through the deep heather dose by. The 
snipe drums in the marsh. The hawk, having brought 
out his young among the crags of Kerrera, is hoveriig 
still as stone over the edge of the hilL Then perchance, 
just at the end of July, there is a gale from the south, 
blowing for two days black as Erebus with doud and 
rain ; then going up into the north-west, and blowing 
for one day with little or no rain ; and dying away at 
last with a cold puff from the north. All at once, as it 
were, the sharp sound of firing is echoed from hill to hill ; 
and on every mountain-top you see the sportsman climb- 
ing, with his dog ranging above and before him, the 
keeper following, and the gillie lagging far behind. It 
is the twelfth of Augi^t. Thenceforth for two months 
at least there are broiling days interspersed with storms 
and showers, and the firing continues more or less from 
dawn to sunset. 

Day after day, as the autumn advances, the tint of the 
Mils is getting deeper and richer ; and by October, when 
the beech leaf yellows, and the oi leaf reddens, the dim 
purples and deep greens of the heather are perfect. Of 
all seasons in Lome the late autumn is perhaps the most 
beautifuL The sea has a deeper hue, the sky a mellower 
light. There are long days of northerly wind, when 
every crag looks perfect, wrought in gray and gold, and 
silvered with moss, when the high douds turn luminous 
at the edges, when a tMn film of hoar-frost gleams over 
the grass and heather, when the light bums rosy and 
faint over all the Mils, from Morven to Cmachan, for 
hours before the sun goes down. Out of the ditch at 
the woodside flaps the mallard, as you pass in the 
gloamii^, and, standing by the side of the small moun- 
tain loch, you see the flock of teal rise, wheel thrice, 
and settle^ The hills are desolate, for the sheep are 
being smeared. There is a feeling of frost in the air, 
and Ben Craachan has a crown of snow. 

^ When dead of winter comes, how wondrous look the 
hills in their white robes ! The round red ball of the 
sun looks through the frosty steam. The far-off firth 
gleams strange and ghostly, with a sense of mysterious 
distance. The mountain loch is a sheet of blue, on 
wMch you may di^ort in perfect solitude from mom to 
night, with the hills wMte on all sides, save where the 
broken snow shews the rusted leaves of the withered 
bracken. A deathly stillness and a deathlike beauty 
reign everywhere, and few living things are discernible, 
save the hare plunging heavily out <ffher form in the 
snow, or the rabbit scuttling off in a snowy spray, or 
the small birds piping disconsolate on the trees and 
dykes. 


. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Two poems of great length and undoubted 
merit, cast in the old story-telling style of Chaucer 
and several interesting translations from Ice- 
landic authors, have been produced by William 
Morris, London, bom in 1834, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford. The first work of Mr 
Morris was a poem, The Defence of Guenev^re. 
1858. This was followed by The Life and Death 
offason^ 1867— a poem in seventeen books, pre- 
senting a series of fine pictures and bright clear 
narratives fiowing on in a strain of pure and easy 
versification. The next work of the author was 
a still more voluminous poem, The Earthly Para^ 
dise, in four parts, 1868-70. ‘Certain gentlemen 
and mariners of Norway, having considered all 
that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, 
set sail to find it, and after many troubles, and the 
lapse of many years, came old men to some west- 
ern land, of which they had never before heard : 
there they died, when they had dwelt there certain 
years, much honoured of the strange people.' 
The author says of himself— 

Dreamer of dreams, hom out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivorj’* gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas tide such wondrous things did shew, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow. 

And through a tMrd the fruited vines a-row. 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted way. 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 

In the manner of this northern wizard, Mr Morris 
presents the tales of his Earthly Paradise under 
the aspects of the different seasons of the year. 
The first and second parts range from March to 
August, and include fourteen tales— AtaJanta's 
Race, the Doom of King Acrisius, Cupid and 
Psyche, the Love of Alcestis, the Son of Croesus, 
Pygmalion and the Image, Ogier the Dane, and 
others. Part III., or ‘ &ptember, October, and 
November,' contains the Death of Paris, the 
Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, the 
Story of Acontius and Cydippe, the Man who 
never Laughed Again, the Lovers of Gudrun, &c. 
Part IV., or Winter, ‘December, January, and 
February,' contains the Story of the Golden 
Apples, the Fostering of Aslang, Bellerophon at 
Argos, Bellerophon in Lycia, the Hill of Venus, 
&c. In 1 876 he republished The Story of Sigurd the 
Volsung^ which the Athenceum thinks his greatest 
achievement — more masculine and dramatic than 
the Earthly ^ Paradise. In 1882 he issued five 
lectures, entitled Hopes and Fears for Art 

July. — From ^Earthly Paradisel 

Fair was the mom to-day, the blossom’s scent 
Floated across the fresh ^ass, and the bees 
With low vexed song from rose to lily went, 

A gentle wind was in the heavy trees, 

And tMne eyes shone with joyous memories ; 

Fair was the early mom, and fair wert thou, 

And I was happy. — ^Ah, be happy now \ 


POETS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


ELIEA COOIL 


Peax^e aad content without IIS, love ^ 

That hour there was ^ now thunder and wild rain, 
Have wrapped the cowering world, and foolish sin, 
And nameless pride, have made us wise in vain 5 
Ah, love I although the mom shall come again, . 
And on new rose-buds the new sun shall smile, 

Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile ? 

E’en now the west grows clear of storm and threat, 
But ’midst the lightning did the fair sun die*— 

Ah, he shall rise again for ages yet, 

He cannot waste ms life— but thou and I— 

Who knowss if next morn this felicity 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shait live, 

This seal of love renewed once more to give ? 

Smg»^From* The Ijwe of Alcestis^ 

O dwellers on the lovely earth, 

Why will ye break your rest and mirth 
To weary us with fruitless prayer? 

Why will ye toil and take such care 
For children’s children yet unborn, 

And gamer store of strife and scorn 
To gain a scarce-remembered name, 

Cumbered with lies and soiled with shame ? 

And if the gods care not for you, 

What is this folly ye must do 
■To win some mortal’s feeble heart? 

O fools ! when each man plays his part, 

And heeds his fellow little more 
Than these blue waves that kiss the shore. 

Take heed of how the daisies grow, 

O fools ! and if ye could but know 
How fair a world to you is given. 

O brooder on the hills of heaven, 

When for my sin thou drav’st me forth, 

Hadst thou forgot what this was worth, 

Thine own hand made ? The tears of men, 

The death of threescore years and ten. 

The trembling of the timorous race — 

Had these things so bedimmed the place 
Thine own hand made, thou couldst not know 
To what a heaven the earth might grow, 

If fear beneath the earth were Sid, 

If hope failed not, nor love decayed. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE. 

An American -humorist, somewhat in the style 
of Professor Lowell, whose verses first appeared 
in the pages of the Californian and United States 
journals, and whose fame soon spread to\this 
country, is Francis Bret Harte, born in 
Albany, New York, in 1831. His works have 
been republished in 1871 and 1872, in this country, 
and consists of East and West^ That Heathen 
Chinee i Truthful James, The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, &c. A complete and uniform edition of 
his works, in 5 volumes, appeared in 1881. A 
prose work, Condensed Novels, is a travesty of 
some popular works of fiction. We subjoin one 
of Bret Harte’s graver effusions : 

A Sanitary Message, 

Last night, above the whistling wind, 

I heard the welcome rain — 

A fusilade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 

The key-hole piped 5 the chimney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew ; 

Yet, mingling with these sounds of strife 
A softer voice stole through. 


* Give thanks, O brothers I * said the voice, 
* That He who sent the rains, 

Hath spared your fields the scarlet dew 
That drips from patriot veins : 

I ’ve seen the grass on eastern graves 
In brighter verdure rise ; ^ 

But, oh I the rain that gave it life 
Sprang first from human eyes. 

‘ I come J:o wash away no stain 
Upon your wasted lea ; 

I raise no banners save the ones 
The forests wave to me ; 

Upon the mountain-side, where Spring 
Her farthest picket sets. 

My reveille awakes a host 
Of grassy bayonets. 

‘ I visit every humble roof ; 

I mingle with the low : 

Only upon the highest peaks 
My blessings ml in snow 5 
Until, in trickiings of the stream. 

And drainings of the lea, 

My unspent bounty comes at last 
To mingle with the sea.’ 

And thus all night, above the wind, 

I hesnd the welcome rain — 

A fusilade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane ; 

The key-hole piped; the chimney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew ; 

But, mingling with these sounds of strife, 
This hymn of peace stole through. 


ELIZA COOK— MRS PARKES BELLOC—MISS HUME 
--^MISS PROCTER— ISA CRAIG-KNOX — JEAN 
INGELOW— MRS WEBSTER. 

In poetry, as in prose fiction, ladies crowd the 
arena, and contend for the highest prizes. Among 
other fair competitors are the following : In 1840 
Miss Eliza Cook (bom in Southwark, London, 
about 1818) published a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, entitled Melaia, and other Poems, A great 
number of smaH pieces have also been contributed 
by Miss Cook to periodical works ; and in 1849 
she established a weekly periodical, Eliza CooRs 
Journal, which enjoyed considerable popularity 
from 1849 until 1854^ when ill health compelled 
Miss Cook to give it up. In 1864 she published a 
second volume of poems, Neva Echoes, See, ; and 
the same year a pension of j^ioo a year was 
settled on the authoress. 

Old Songs, 

Old songs ! old songs I— what heaps I knew. 

From ‘Chevy Chase ’ to ‘ Black-eyed Sue 
From ‘ Flow, thou regal purple stream,’ 

To Rousseau’s melancholy ‘ Dream 1’ 

I loved the pensive ‘ Cabin-boy,’ 

With earnest truth and real joy ; 

My warmest feelings wander back 
To greet ‘ Tom Bowling ’ and ‘ Poor Jack 
And oh, ‘Will Watch, the smuggler bold,’ 

My plighted troth thou ’It ever hold. 

I doted on the ‘ Auld Scots’ Sonnet,’ 

As though I ’d worn the plaid and l3onnet ; 

I went abroad with ‘ Sandy’s Ghost,’ 

I stood wdth Bannockburn’s bra\'e host, 

And proudly tossed my curly head 
With ‘ Scots wha liae wi* Wallace bled I* 

. I shouted ‘ Coming through the rye ’ 

With restless step and sparkling eye, 
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And chased away the passing frown 
With ^ Bonny ran the burnie down/ ... 

Old songs I old songs J— my brain has lost 
Much that it gained with pain and cost ; 

I have forgotten aE the rules 
Of Murray’s books and Trimmer’s schools 5 
Detested figures— how I hate 
The mere remembrance of a slate ! 

How have I cast from woman’s thought 
Mudi goodly lore the girl was taught ; 

But not a word has passed away 
Of * Rest thee, babe,’ or * Robin Gray/ 

The ballad still is breathing round, 

But other voices yield the sound ; 

Strangers possess the household room ; 

The mother lieth in the tomb ; 

And the blithe boy that praised her song 
, li Sleeping as soundly and as long. 

Old songs I old songs ! — I should not sigh ; 

' ■ ' Joys of the earth on earth must die ; 

But spectral forms will sometimes start 
Within the caverns of the heart, 

Haunting the lone and darkened ceE 
^ Where, warm in life, they used to dwell, 

^ ’ Hope, youth, love, home — each human tie 

' ' That binds we know not how or why — 

All, all that to the soul belongs 
Is closely mingled with * Old Songs/ 

kS Bessie Rayner Parkes (now Mrs Belloc), the 

% \ ; daughter of the late Joseph Parkes of the Court of 
V Chancery (1796-1865), is author of 1855 ; 
* / Gabrkl^ 1856 ; The Cat Aspasia (a prose story); 

^ , Ballads ana Songs ^ 1863 ; La Bern France^ 1868 ; 

, &C. As a poetess, this lady is of the romantic 

and imaginative school of Shelle;^— to whose 
- ; memory her poem of Gabriel is dedicated. She 
has been an assiduous labourer in the cause of 
social amelioration and female improvement — 
Miss Mary C. Hume, daughter of the late Joseph 
j Hume, M.P., in 1858 published Normiton, a dra- 

j matic poem, with other pieces. — ^Adelaine Anne 

I Procter (1825-1864) was zuthor of Legends and 

1 Lyrics^ a Book of Verse ^ 1858. This lady was the 

■ accomplished daughter of ^ Barry Cornwall,’ and 

ii; her poetry had much of the paternal grace and 
manner. — ISA Craig (now Mrs Knox), author of 
" ! PoemSf 1856, is a native of Edinburgh, born Octo- 
; ber 17, 1831. While working as a sempstress, this 
lady contributed poems, reviews, and essays to the 
Scotsman newspaper, and was warmly befriended 
; : ;t:| by the late Mr Ritchie, proprietor of that journal. 
/ 'i J She afterwards removed to London, and officiated 
as assistant-secretary of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. She was the fortu- 
! nate poetess who carried off the prize (1^50) for the 
best poem at the Crystal Palace celebration of the 
Burns Centenaiy, January 25, 1859, — Miss Jean 
Ingelow, a native of Ipswich, Suffolk, born about 
1830, has written a volume of Poems, 1862, which 
ran through fourteen editions in five years. She 
has also written A Story of Doom^ and other 
Poemsy 1867; Mopsa the Fairy y 1869 ; several prose 
stories, and numerous contributions to periodical 
works* 

Robin Hood.’— By Miss Parkes. 

In a fair wood like this where the beeches are growing, 
Brave Robin Hood hunted in days of old ; 

Down his broad shoulders his brown lodes fell flowing, 
His cap was of green, with a tassd of gold. 

His eye was as blue as the sky in midsummer, 

Ruddy^his cheek as the oak-leaves in June/ 


Hearty his voice as he hailed the new-comer, 

Tender to maidens in changeable tune. 

His step^ bad a strength and his smile had a sweetness. 
His spirit was wrought of the sun and the breeze, 

He moved as a man framed in nature’s completeness, 
And grew unabashed with the growth of the trees. ^ 

And ever to poets who walk in the gloaming 
His horn is still heard in the prime of the year ; 

Last eve he went with us, unseen, in our roaming, 
And thrilled with his presence the shy troops of deer. 

Then Robin stole forth in his quaint forest fashion, 
For dear to the heart of all poets is he, 

And in mystical whispers awakened the passion 
Which slumbers within for the life that were free. 

We follow the lead unawares of his spirit. 

He tells us the tales which w^e heard in past time, 

Ah 1 why should we forfeit this earth we inherit, 

For lives which we cannot expand into rhyme ! 

I think as I lie in the shade of the beeches. 

How lived and how loved this old hero of song ; 

I would we could follow the lesson he teaches, 

And dwell as he dwelt these wild thickets among— 

At least for a while, till we caught up the meaning, 
The beeches breathe out in the wealth of their growth, 
Width in their nobleness, love in their leaning, 

And peace at the heart from the fullness of both. 


A Doubting Heart — By Miss Procter. 

Where are the swallows fled? 

Frozen and dead. 

Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

O doubting heajt ! 

Far over purple seas. 

They wait in sunny ease, 

The balmy southern breeze, 

To bring them to their northern home once more. 

Why must the flowers die? 

Prisoned they lie 

In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 

O doubting heart ! 

They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow 
While winter winds shall blow, 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 
These many days ; 

Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 

O doubting heart I 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon — for spring is nigh — 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirtli. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 

What sound can break the silence of despair? 

O doubting heart 1 
The sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shall rise at last. 

Brighter for darkness past, 

And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 


Going Out and Coming In.-Sy IsA CraIG-Knox. 

In that home was joy and sorrow 
Where an infant first drew breath. 

While an aged sire was drawing 
Near unto the gate of death. 
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His feeble pulse was failing. 

And his eye was growing dim ; 

He was standing oh the threshold 
When they brought the babe to him. 

While to murmur forth a blessing 
On the little one he tried, 

In his trembling arms he raised it^ : 

Pressed it to his lips and died. 

An awful darkness resteth 
On the path they both begin, 

; Who thus met upon the thresholdj, 

' ^Going out and coming in. 

Going out unto the triumph, 

: Coming In unto the %ht— 

Coming in unto the darkness. 

Going out unto the light 5 
Although the shadow deepened 
In the moment of eclipse, 

When he passed through the dread portal. 
With the blessing on his lips. 

And to him who bravely conquers 
As he conquered in the strife, 
Lifeisbutthewayofdymg— 

Death is but the gate of life s 
Yet, awful ‘darkness resteth 
On the path we all begin, 

Where we meet upon the threshold. 

Going out and coming in. 

— ^i^Miss Ingelow. 

When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 

My old sorrow wakes and cries, 

For i know there is dawn in the far, far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 

And the icy founts run free, 

And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 

And plunge, and sail in the sea. 

O my lost love, and my own, own love, 

And my love that loved me so I 
Is there never -a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 

Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore— 

I remember all that I said ; 

And now thou wilt hear me no more — no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 

Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To tbe ice-fields and the snow ; 

Thou wert sad, for thy love did nought avail. 

And the end I could not know. 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 

Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away, 

When I did not love thee near ? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 
With the faded bents overspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wrack drives ©Verhead ; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain. 
Where thy last farewell was said ; 

But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up her dead. 

Mrs Augusta Webster has published Dra- 
matic Studies, 1866 ; A Woman Sold, and other 
Poems, 1867 ; Portraits; &c. She has also trans- 
lated the Prometheus Bound and Medea^ 

The Mrs Webster. 

O happy glow, O sun-bathed tree, 

O golden-lighted river, 


LORD NEAinSS. 


A love-gift has been ^ven me. 

And wliich of you is giver ? 

I came' upon you something sad, 
Musii^ a moumM measure. 

Now all my heart in me is glad 
With a quick sense of pleasure^ 

I came upon' you with ' a'' heart 
Half sick of life’s vexed story, 

And now it grows of you a part, 
Steeped ia your golden gloiy. 

A smile into my heart has crept. 

And laughs through all my being ; 

New Joy into my life has leapt, 

A joy of only seeing I 

O happy glow, O sun-bathed tree, 

O golden-lighted river, 

A love-gift has been given me, 

And which of you is giver ? 


LORD NEAYES— FREDERICK LOCKER-^AUSTIN 
I DOBSON— REV. W. G. SMITH, D.D.-iOAQmN 
I MILLER—A.ANDERSON.' 

Axhoice httle collection of 
Social and Scientific (1869), most of them origin- 
ally published m Blackwoons Magmme,\ids been 
I ‘ garnered up ' in a small handsome volume by 
their author, the Hon. Lord Neaves, a Scottish 
judge. They are lively, witty, and sarcastic, the 
prcasm being levelled at abuses and absurdities 
in social life. Ctarles Neaves was born in 
Edinburgh in 1800, was admitted to the bar in 
1 822, and raised to the bench in 1854. He was 
early distinguished as a scholar, of fine taste and 
fancy, and Sis* Greek and Latin have not disquali- 
fied him for law or logic. Lord Neaves was twice 
elected rector of St Andrews University. He wrote 
a small treatise oh Comparative Philology, and 
contributed The Greek Anthology Xo Blackwood’s 
Ancient Classics. He died in December 1876. 

Hm to Make a Novd, a Sensational Song 

Try with me and mix what will make a novel. 

All hearts to transfix in house or hall, or hoveL 
Put the caldron on, set the bellows blomng, 

We 11 produce anon something worth the shewing. 

Never mind your //p/, ’tisn’t worth the trouble ; 
Throw into the pot what will boil and bubble. 
Character h a jest, what the use of study? 

All will stand the test that’s black enough and 
, bloody./'' 

Here ’s the Nesvgate Guide, here ’s the Causes 
Centres; 

Tumble in beside, pistol, gun, and sabre ; 

These police reports, those Old Bailey trials, 

Horrors of all sorts, to match the Seven Vials. 

Down into a well, lady, thrust your lover ; 

Truth, as some folks tell, there he may discover. 
Stepdames, sure though slow, rivals of your daughters, 
Bring as from below Styx and all its waters. 

Crime that breaks all bounds, bigamy and arson ; 
Poison, blood, and wounds, will carry wdl the farce 
on. 

Now it ’s just in shape ; yet with fire and murder. 
Treason, too, and rape might help it all the further. 
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"^y way of change, in your wild narration, . Poetry, Poetry of the Magyars, ChesMaH AnthoU 

cfcoL^ventures liWe of fraud and personation. ogy, or the Poetical LUerature of Bohemia, &c. 

Make the iob complete ; let your vile assassin The last of these works appeared m 

Rob and forge and cheat, for his victim passin*. 1825 Dr Bowring became editor of the Westmin- 

ster Review j he sat some time in parliament, and 
Tame is virtue’s school ; paint, as more effective, knighted and made governor of Hong- 

Villain, knave, and fool, with always a detective. He was the literary executor of Jeremy 

Hate for Love may sit; gloom will do for gladness, Bentham, and author of political treatises and 

Banish sense and wit, and dash in lots of madness. original poetry ; but though his bias was towards 

^ . , , - , ^ , .V ^ Mnwmcr • literature, his connection with Bentham, and his 

Stir the hroth atau^ k^pt^f volumes public appointments, chiefly distinguished his 

Soon we’U pour it out m three bright voium Sir John was a native of Exeter, born in 

Some^eer and jibe ; ive know where the shop is, 1792, died in 1872. His AuMiograpUc Recollec- 
Ready to subscribe for a thousand copies ! tions and memoir was pubh Aed m 1 877 - 

John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in 
A small volume of light graceful London Lyrics, the university of Edinburgh, was born m Glasgow 
issued in 1857 by FredIrick Locker, some- m 1809, and educated in Aberdeen ^d Edinburgh, 
thing in the style of Luttrell or Praed, has been so In 1834 he _ translated GoeAe.s Faust j and m 

popllar as to 4 ve reached a fifth edition in 1872. 1850 the lyrical dramas of ^schylus. Lays and 
Another writer of light airy vers de sociit'e \% Legends of Ancient Greece, issued in 1857, and 
Austin Dobson, He has a graceful fancy, with Lyrtcod Poe 7 ns in i860, were afterwards conjointly 
humour, and a happy art of giving a new colour to republished as Songs of Religion and Life. Pro- 
old phrases. His Vignettes in Rhyme,z 7 [A Proverbs fessor Blackie has aided greatly m promoting the 
mP^rfr^to,arehis best-known productions, Heis study of Greek in Scotland. In 1866 hepub- 
also the author ofa monograph on (1 883). lished an elaborate work, Honur and the lUad, 

The Rev. W. C Smith, D.D.,of the Free High in four volumes, being a translation of the Iliad 
Church, Edinburgh, has written Olrig Grange, a in ballad measure, critical dissertations, and 
semi-dramatic poem, published in 187^ J Borland notes, philological and archaeological. In 1869 
Hall 1874; Hilda among the Broken Gods,i%^^\ appeared Musa Burchicosa, songs for students; 
Raban, 1881; and North-Country Folk, 1883. in 1870, War Songs of the Germans j m 1872, 
They all deal with phases of modem society, Lays of the Highlands and Islands j and in 1877, 
evince keen observation of its moral defects, and Uie IVise Men of Greece, tn a series of Dramatic 
display great powers of sarcastic analysis ; high- Dialopies. His prose works are— Greek Pro- 
toned in purpose and sympathy. They are nundation, 1852; Discourses on Beauty, 1858; 
written with much poetic skill, and are instinct Phases of Morals, 1871 5 Self Culture, 18735 
with passion and feeling. Horce Hellenicce, 1874 ; The Language and Liter a- 

A great contrast to the author of Olrig Grange tureofihe Scottish Highlands, 1877. Lay Serfnons, 
is Joaquin Miller, an American poet and 1 1881; Altavona, 1S82 ; and Wisdom of Goethe, 
novelist, so wild and incoherent as to matter and 1883, with a long preface. From 1874 to 1881 he 
manner, that, but for stray flashes of original raised about 14, 000 for founding a chair of Celtic 
beauty, inspired by t!ie scenery of Oregon and Literature in Edinburgh University. 

California, and a naive freshness in his obser- rr ,7 • , 

vations on the externals of society, it would be Theology of Homer.— From Horm Hdlemcce. 

difficult to admit his claim to being a poet at all. The theology of the Homeric poems is not the theology 
He has, however, been hailed by Mr Swinburne of an individual, but of an age ; and this altogether 
and his followers as an original genius. His irrespective of the Wolfian theory, which, in a style so 
works zx^—Songs of the Sierras, 1871 ; Songs of characteristically German, with one sublimely sweeping 
ike Sun Lands, 1872 ; The Skip of the Desert, negation, removed at once the personal existence of the 
tRvc* nf Far A wav I^nds 1878 and supposed poet, and the actual coherence of the existing 

nW.hfTiZyjf ^ ' poem. Tlie prWipal value of Wolf s theory, in the eye of 

a play called Damtesn ^ ,1 i many genuine lovers of poetry, is that, while it robbed 

ALE^NBER Anderson (born at Kirkcoimel, ^ Homer and his swarms of fair fancies, it 

Dumfriesshire, in 1845), better known as ihe restored to us the Greek people, and their rich garden 
Surfaceman,’ while working as a suiLaceman on heroic tradition, watered by fountains of purely 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway, wrote national feeling, and freshened by the breath of a healtliy 
and pubhshed several thrilling poems of railway popular opinion, which, precisely because it can be 
life ; also many simple poems in the Scotch ascribed to no particular person, must be taken as the 
dialect. Mr Anderson is now assistant librarian exponent of the common national existence. To have 
in the University Library, Edinburgh. He has achieved this revolution of critical sentiment with re- 
published A Song of Labour, and other Poems, gard to. the Homeric poems, to have set before the eyes 
1873; Two Angels, and other Poems, 1875; world- wide distance between the poetry 

Balias and Poems 1870 of a Shelley or a Coleridge writing to express their own 

tiSatiaas ana roem , 1079. opinions, and the songs of a race of wandering minstrels 

singing to give a new echo to the venerable voices of a 
POET-TRANSLATORS— BOWRING, BLACKIE, ETC. common tradition ; this were enough for the Berlin 

Thepoet-ttanslatorsof.thi&nerind philologer to have done, without attempting to estab- 

TKa V ^ lish those strange paradoxes, repugnant alike to the 

The most re^feble for Imowledge of foreip instincts of a sould ^thetical and of a healthy historical 
tongues and dialpts wp Sir John Bowring, who criticism, which have made his name so famous. The 
wmmencea m ^^21 a large smes of translations — the peculiar dogmas of Wolf, denying the 

Specimens of ^ the Russian P oets, Batavian An- personality of the poet and the unity of the poems, have 
tholo^, . Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, nothing whatever to do with that other grand result of 
Specimens of the Polish* Poets, Servian Popular his criticism to which we have alluded — the clear state- 
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DAVID VEDDIaU 


ment of tlie distinction between the sung poet^ of 
popular tradition and the written poetry' of individual 
authorship. Not because there was no Homer, are the 
Homeric poems so generically distinct from the modem 
productions of a Dante, a Milton, and a Goethe ; but 
because Homer lived in an s^e when the poet, or rather 
the singer, had, and from his position could have no 
other object than to reflect the popular tradition of 
which his mind was the mirror. As certainly as a party 
newspaper or review of the present day represents the 
sentiments of the party of which it is the organ, so 
certainly did a Demodocus or a Phemius, a Homer or 
a Cinathus— the public singers of the public banquets of 
a singing, not a printing age — ^represent the sentiments 
of the parties, that is, the people in general, for whose 
entertainment they exercised their art. ’Tis the very 
condition, indeed, of all popular writing in the large 
sense, that it must serve the people before it masters 
them ; that while entertainment is its direct, and instmc- 
tion only its indirect object, it must, above ail things, 
avoid coming rudely into conflict with public feeling or 
public prejudice on any subject, especially on so tender 
a subject as religion ; nay, rather, by the very necessity 
of its position give up the polemic attitude altogether 
in reference to public error and vice, and be content, 
along with many glorious truths, to give immortal 
currency to any sort of puerile and perverse fancy that 
maybe interwwen with the motle}?’ texture of popular 
thought. A poet, even in modem times, when the great 
public contains every possible variety of small publics, 
can ill afford to be a preacher; and if he carries his 
preaching against the vices of the age beyond a certain 
length, he changes his genus, and becomes, like Cole- 
ridge, a metaphysician, or, like Thomas Carlyle, a 
prophet. But in the Homeric days, corresponding as 
they do exactly to our mediaeval times, when the imagin- 
ations of all parties reposed quietly on the bosom of a 
common faith, to suppose, as Herodotus in a well- 
known passage (ii. 53) does, that the popular minstrel 
had it in his power to describe for the first time the 
function of the gods, and to assign them appropriate 
names, were to betray a complete misconception both 
of the nature of popular poetry in general, and of the 
special character of the popular poetry of the Greeks, 
as we find it in the pages of the ///ad and Odyssey, 

John Conington (1825-1869), Professor of 
Latin Literature at Oxford, translated the Odes \ 
and Carmen Seculare of Horace into English \ 
verse in 1863. In 1866 followed his admirable! 
translation of the j^neid of Virgil, — Edward, 
14th Earl of Derby (i 799 "I^^)» Pub- 

lished a translation of Homeris Iliad in blank 
verse, which has been justly praised for its 
spirited, elegant, and faithful rendering. — Philip 
Stanhope Worsley, of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, who died in 1866, in 1861 issued a trans- 
lation of Homer’s Odyssey in the Spenserian 
stanza, which takes a high place both as to its 
poetry and faithfulness of rendering. He also 
published a volume of Poems and Trajislaiions^ 
and translated the Iliad into the same metre 
as the Odyssey,-— Campbell, Professor of 
Greek in St Andrews University, editor of the 
tragedies of Sophocles in the original, has ti^ns- 
lated the Antigone^ Rlectra^ and Dejantra (i 873 )> 
with great taste and fidelity. , ^ 

In 1853 an excellent translation of some of the 
Spanish dramas of Calderon was published by 
D. F. McCarthy (1817-1802). — Mrs S. Austin 
(1793-1867), a learned and talented lady, one of 
the Taylors of Norwich, ably translated from the 
German, The Travels of a German Prince in 
England; Characteristics of Goethe^ 1833; Ranke’s 
History of th^ Reformation in Germany; Rankers 


History of the Pofes, 1840 ; Fragments from the 
German Prose Writers^ 1841 ; and from the 
French, Guizot’s English Revolution^ and Cousin’s 
Reforton Prus/nan Education, She also edited 
Letters from Egypt^ 1863-65, by her daughter. 
Lady Duff Gordon {1821-1869 ). — h series of 
interesting volumes, Beautiful Thoughts from 
Greek,, Latin^ Italian, and French Authors, with 
translations, were published (1864-66) by Dr C 
Tait Ramage (1803-187S). An excellent transla- 
tion of The Lusiads of Camoens, in ottava ri 7 na, 
with the Portuguese original alongside of the Eng- 
lish text, was issued hy], J. Aubertin in 1878, 

SCOTTISH POETS. 

WILLIAM THOSt— riAVID VEDDER. 

William Thom, the ^Inverury poet’ (1789- 
1848); wrdte^ some sweet, fanciful^ and pathetic 
strains. He worked for several years as a weaver, 
and traversed the country as a pedler, accom- 
panied by his wife and children. This unsettled 
life induced careless habits, and every effort to 
place him in a situation of permanent comfort 
failed. His first poem that attracted notice, The 
Blind Bcfs Pranks, appeared in the Aberdeen 
Herald, In 1844 he published a volume of Rhymes 
and dRecollections of a Hand-loom Weaver, He 
visited London, and was warmly patronised ; hut 
returning to Scotland, he died at Dundee in great 
penury. About fyxi was collected for his widow 
and family. 

The Mitherless Bairn, 

When a’ ither baimies are hushed to their hame 
By aunty, or cdtfeln, or frecky* grand -dame, 

Wha stands last an’ lanely, an’ naebody carin’ ? 

’Tis the puir doited loonie — the mitherless bairn. 

The mitherless batm gangs to his lane bed, _ 
Kane covers his canid back, or haps his bare head ; 

His wee hackit heelies are hard as the aim, 

An’ IJtheless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn. 

Aneath his eauld brow siccan dreams hover there, 

O’ hands that wont kindly to kame his dark hair ; 

But moraing brings clutches, a’ reckless and stem, 

That lo’e nae the locks o’ the mitherless bairn. 

Yon sister, that sang o’er his saftly rocked bed, ^ 

Now rests in the mools where her mammy is laid ; 

The father toils sair their wee bannock to earn, 

An’ kens ha the wrangs o’ hii mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 

Still watches his wearisome wanderings on earth ; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn. 

Oh ! speak na him harshly— he trembles the while, 

He bends to your bidding, an’ blesses your smile ; 

In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn 1 

A native of Bumess, Orkney, Mr Veddee 
( 1790-1854) obtained some reputation by A, 
volume oi Orcadian Sketches,, published in 18421^ 
His Scottish songs and Norse ballads were po]^- 
lar in Scotland.. The following piece, which Dr 
Chalmers was fond of quoting to his students in 

* This word, not found in Burns, is the same as/mr^, active, 
vigorous. 



GEORGE OUTRAM-— A. MACIAGAN, EXa 

A small collection of Lyrics^ Legal and Misceh 
lamous (third edition, 1874), was written from time 
to time by George Outran (1805-1856), and 
published after his death. Mr Outram was born 
at Clyde Iron-works, in the vicinity of Glasgow, 
of which his father was manager. He passed as 
an advocate in 1827, biit had little legal practice ; 
and in 1S37 he accepted the editorship of the 
Glasgow Herald, He became ^so one of its 
proprietors^ and settled down in Glasgow to his 
new duties for life. His friend and biographer, 
Sheriff Bdll, says truly that Mr Outram left be- 
hind him the memory of a most kindly, amiable, 
an 4 gifted man. He had a vein of genuine Scotch 
humour, as ridi as it was original and unique. 


The Annmfy* — Air^ ^Duncan Davidsonl 

I gaed to spend a week in Fife — 

An unco week it proved to be — 

For there I met a waesome wife 
Lamentin* her viduity. 

Her grief brak out sae fierce an^ fell, 

I thought her heart wad burst the shell ; 
was sae left to mysd* — 

I sdft her an annuity. 

tae barg^ lookit fair eneugh — 

She just was turned o’ saxty-three ; 

4 couldna guessed shu’d prove sae teugh, 
By human ii^enuity. 





Her broozled flesli an^ broken banes 
, Are weel as fle^ an’ banes can be* - ■ , 

She beats the taeds that live in stanes. 

An’ fatten in vacuity I 
■ They die when they ’re exposed to air® 

They canna thole the atmosphere ; 

But her I expose her" onywhere® 

She lives for her annuity, . • » 

T^ "■ 

V Threescore an’ ten perchance may be i 
She ’s ninety-four | let them *wha can 
Explain the incongruity. 

She should hae lived afore the Elood-— 

She ’s come o* patriarchal blood— 

; 'She’s some auld pagan, mummified 
Alive for her annuity. 

She ’s been embalmed inside an* out-^ 

She ’s sauted to the last degree — 

There ’s pickle in her very snout 
Sae caper-like an’ cruety ; 

JLot’s wife was fresh compared to her ; 

They’ve Kyanised the useless knir. 

She canna decompose — ^nae mair 
Than her accursed annuity. 

The water-drap wears out the rock 
As this eternal jaud wears me ; 

I could withstand the single shock. 

But no the continuity. 

It ’s pay me here, an’ pay me there. 

An’ pay me, pay me, evetmair ; 

I ’ll gang demented wi’ despair — 

I ’m for her annuity 1 * 

Alexander Maclagan (^m near Perth, dn 
lEii, died in 1879) published in 1841 a volume of 
Poems ; in i%^% Skeiches from Nature^ and other 
Poems j and in iSSAf Pa^’ged and Industrial 
School Rhymes, In one of the last letters written 
by Lord Jeffrey, he praised the homely and tender 
verses of Maclagan for their ‘ pervading joyous- 
ness and kindliness of feeling, as well as their vein 
of grateful devotion, which must recommend them 
to all good minds.’— James Ballantine (born 
in Edinburgh in 1808, died in 1878) is known 
equally for his Scottish songs and his proficiency 
in the art of glass-painting. The Gaberlunzids 
Wallet, 1843 I The Miller of Deanhaugh; and| 
a collected edition of his lyrics, were pub- 
lished in 1856. In 1871 Mr Ballantine published 
Lilias Lee, a narrative poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, with other poems evincing increased poetic 
power and taste. — ^Andrew Park (born at Ren- 
frew in i8ii)is author of several volumes of songs 
and poems, and of a volume of travels entitled 
Egypt and the East, 1857. A collected edition of 
his poetical works appeared in 1854.— John Craw- 
ford (born at Greenock in 1816) published in 
1850 a volume of Doric Lays, which received the 
commendation of Lord Jeffrey and Miss Mitford, 
—Henry Scott Riddell (bom at Sorbie, Wig- 
townshire, in 1798, died in 1870) was author of 
Songs of the Ark, 1831 ; Poems, Songs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, 1847 ; &c. Mr Riddell passed 
many of his years as a shepherd in Ettrick, 
but afterwards studied for the church. — Francis i 
Bennoch, an extensive London merchant (born 
at Drumcrool, Dumfriesshire, in 1812), has written | 
various songs and short poems, and otherwise 
evinced his attachment to literature and art by 

* For The Annmt <^ nf 4 Atiywer , by Dr Robert Chambers, see^ 
page 799. 




his services on behalf of Miss Mitford, Ha^don 
the painter, and others.---‘WiLLiAM GLEN (1789- 
1826), a native of Glasgow, whose Poems hayt 
been published by Dr Charles Rogers (1874), 
author of some popular occasional pieces and 
songs,—- James Smith, a printer, author of a , 
series of Scottish vernacular stories, also published 
& volume of Poems, Songs, and Lyrics (1866), 
containing many pieces of merit, especially those 
of a domestic and tender natura 

, From * The Widow^-Sy A. Maclagan. 

Oh, there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller compla^ 

Oh, there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complsdu ; 
Though the heart o* this warld ’s as hard as a stane, 

Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. 

Though tottering now, like her auld crazy biel, 

Her step ance the lightest on hairst-rig or reel ; 

Though sighs tak* the place o’ the heart-cheering strmn, ' 
Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. 

Though humble her bi^n’ and scanty her store, 

The beigar ne’er yet went unserved frae her door ; 
Though she aft lifts the lid o’ the gimel in vain, 

Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. 

Though thin, thin her locks, now like hiU-diifted snaw, 
Ance sae flossy and black, like the wing o’ the craw ; 
Though grief frae her mild cheek the red rose has ta’en, 
Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. 

The sang o’ the lark finds .the widow asteer, . 

The birr o* her wheel starts the night’s dreamy ear } 

The tears o’er the tow-tap will whiles fa’ like rain. 

Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. 

Ye may hear in her speech, ye may see in her daes, 

That auld Widow Miller has seen better days. 

Ere her auld Robin died, sae fond and sae fain — 

Yet there ’s naebody hears Widow Miller complain. . . . 

Ye wealthy and wise in this fair world of ours, 

When your fields wave wi’ gowd, your gardens wi* 
flowery 

When ye bind up the sheaves, leave out a few grains 
To the heart-broken widow who never complains. 


IlH Blade d Grass Keps its Ain Drap d Dem, 

By James Ballantine. 

Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence is kind, 

And bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ a calm and tranquil 
mind, 

Though pressed and hemmed on every side, hae fiiith 
and ye *11 win through, 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 

Gin reft frae fidends or crossed in love, as whiles nae 
doubt ye ’ve been, • 

Grief lies deep hidden in your heart, or tears flow frae 
your een. 

Believe it for the best, and trow there’s good in store 
for you, 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 

In lang, lang days o’ simmer, when the clear and 
cloudless sky 

Refuses ae wee drap o’ rain to nature parched and dry. 

The genial night, wi* balmy breath, gars verdure spring 
anew, 

And ilka blade 0’ grass keps its mn drap o’ dew. 

Sae, lest ’mid fortune’s sunshine we should feel.owre 
proud and Me„ 

And in Qur pride forget to wipe the tear frae 
poortith’s ee. 
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Som^ wee dark clouds o’ sorrow come, we ken na 
whence or kow, 

But ilka blade o’ grass keps its m drap de^. 

% O^en all is H. S. BIPDELU 

■y^eu the glen all is still, save the stream from the 
fountam; i 

When the shepherd has ceased o’er the heather to 
roam; ' ^ i 

And the wail of the plover awakes on the, mountain. 
Inviting his love to return to her home ; ^ 

There meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild wood. 
Where violets and daisies sleep sm in the dew ; 

Our bliss shall be sweet as the visions of ^ildhood* 
And pure as the heaven’s own orient blue. 

Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the gloanaing ; 
Thy cheek shall be fanned b]f the bre^ of 
lawn ; 

The angel of loy^ shall be Vare of thy conning, ^ 

And hovar around thee till rise of the dawn.’* 

O Mary I no transports of Heaven’s decreeing 
Can equal the joys pf s^ch meeting to w ; 

For the light of thme eye is the hotne of beiq& 
And niy soul’s fqndps^ hpl?^ ^ 
thee. 

With lofty s(mg we love to cheer 
The hearis <S dari^ men, 

^^e trmnpet^s aga i?- 
But now we sing of lowly (hseds 
Itevoted to the brave. 

When she, wko Stems the woqqd that bleed% 

A hero’s life may save: ’ 

And heroes saved exiting tell 
Hpw well her voice thw knew ; 

How Sorrow near it could not dwdi, 

But ^ead its wings and ftew. 

Neglected, dying in despair. 

They lay . till woman came 
To sootiie them with her gentle care^ 

; f And feed life’s dickering flame. 

When wounded sore on fever’s raclq^ 

Ox cast away as skin. 

She called their flutteru^ ^irits bade. 

And gave ti^m strength again. 

’Twas gritf to miss the passing face 
Tto sufiering could dispd ; 

But joy to tum and kks the jdace 
; r On whidi her shadow 

When words of wrath profaning rung, 

She moved with pitying grace ; ' 

Her presence stilled tfc wiMest tongue, 

And holy made the pkce. 

They knew that they were cared for then j 
Their eyes forgot their tears ; 

Xn dreamy sleep they lost thdr pain, 

And thought of early years—' 

Of early years when all was fair. 

Of faces sweet and pale ; 

They woke : the angel bending 
Was— Florence Nightin^e 1 

» THs lady, the daughter of Willkni Shore Nightingale, Esq., 
of Emhlcy Parkj Hampshire, is justly celebrated for exerd^ 
in tcttdu^the sujkand arotiaded at Scutari during the Crimean 
w m ies4-^s5. In directing and pteri<^ over the hajS‘ of 
female nu^, the servic^ Nightingale were invaluable, 

and gratefully acknowledged by her sovereign and the countm 
bhe has sdso written two practical books on nursings v**- ; 


IVae ’x me far WlLhiAM- GtlN« 

A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door, 

He warbled sweet and dearly, 

An’ aye the owercome o’ his sang 
Was, * Wae ’s me for Prince Charlie V 
Oh, when I heard the bonny soun’. 

The tears cam’ happin’ rarely ^ 

I took my baanet aff my head, 

For w^ I lo’ed Prince Charlie. ‘ 

Quoth I s ‘ My bird,, my bonny^ bonny bird, 

Is that a sang ye borrow ? 

Are these some words ye Ve learnt b^ heart, 

Or a Hit o’ dool and sorrow ? ’ 

* Oh, no, no, no 1 ’ the wee bird sang; 

* I ’ve flown since momin’ eariy,^ 

But sic a day o’ wind and rain — ’ 

Oh, wae *s me for Prince Ch^He. 

‘ On hiUs that are by right his am. 

He roves a lanely stranger ; 

On every side he ’s pressed by want— 

On every si(ie is danger : 

Yestreen I met him in a glen. 

My heart maist bursted fairly, 

For sadly changed indeed was he— 

Oh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie. 

* Dark night cam’ onj^ the tetnpest roared 

Loud <?er the bilk and valleys ; 

And where was’t that your Prince lay dovm, 
Whase hame should l^en a palace ? 

He rowed him in a Hieknd plaid. 

Which covered him bit Rarely, 

And slept beneath a bush o’ broom — • 

Oh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie.* 

But now the bird saw some red-coats. 

And he shook his wings wi’ anger : 

< Oh, tins is no a land for me ; 

I’ll tarry here nae langer.’ 

He hovered on the wing^ a while^ 

Ere he departed fairly ; 

But weel I mind the fareweel strain 
Was, *- Wae ’s me for Prince Charlie.’ 

Burd AUie.*-^By jAMESi Smith. 

Burd Ailie sat doun by the wimplin’ bum, 

Wi’ the red, red rose in her hair ; 

An’ bricht was the glance o’ her bonnie black ee, 
As her heart throbbed fast an’ sair. 

An’ aye as she looked on ilk dear wee wave, 

She murmured her true luve’s name, 

An’ sighed when she thocht on the distant sea, 

An’ the ship sae far frae hame I 

The robin flew hie owre the gowden broom, 

An’ he warbled fu’ cheerilie. . 

^ Oh, tell me — oh, tell me, thou bonnie wee birc^ 
Will I ever my true luve see^’ 

Then saftly an’ sweetly the robin sang : 

' Pmr AiKe ! I ’m laith to tell ; 

For the ship *s i’ the howe 0’ a roarin’ wave. 

An’ thy luve’s i’ the merlin’s cell !’ ' 

‘ Oh, tell me — oh, tell me, thou bonnie wee. bird,* 
Did he mind on the nicht langsyne, 

When we plichted our troth by the tiystin’ tree ? 

Was his heart aye true to mine?’ 

* Oh, fond an’ true,’ the sweet robin sang; 

But the merlin he noo maun wed ; 

For the sea- weed’s twined in his yellow hair. 

An’ the coral ’s his bridal bed K ^ 

dain4el--a term used hy the older 
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Burd Ailie lay low by tbe wimplin’ burn, 

. Wr the red, red rose in her hair ; 

But gane was the glance o’ her bonnie black ee, 
An’ the robin sang nae mair. 

F or an angel cam’ doun at the fa’ o’ the nicht. 
As she murmured her true luve’s name, 

An* took her awa’ frae a broken heart, 

An’ the ship that wad ne’er come hame I 


DRAMATISTS. 

Dramatic literature no longer occupies the 
prominent place it held in former periods of our 
history. Various causes have been assigned for 
this decline — as, the more fashionable attractions 
of the opera, the great size of the theatres, the love 
of spectacular or scenic display, which has usurped 
the place of the legitimate drama, and the late 
dinner-hours now prevalent among the higher and 
even the middle classes. The London managers 
appear to have had considerable influence in this 
matter. They lavish enormous sums on scenic 
decoration and particular actors, and aim rather 
at Ailing their houses by some ephemeral and 
dazzling display, than by the liberal encourage- 
ment of native talent and genius. To improve, 
or rather re-establish the acted drama, a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review suggested that there 
should be a classification of theatres in the me- 
tropolis, as in Paris, where each theatre has its 
distinct species of the drama, and performs it well. 
‘We believe,’ he says* ‘that the evil is mainly 
occasioned by the vain endeavour of managers 
to succeed by commixing every species of enter- 
tainment — huddling together tragedy, comedy, 
farce, melodrama, and spectacle — ^and striving by 
alternate exhibitions, to draw all the dramatic 
public to their respective houses. Imperfect — 
very imperfect companies for each species are en- 
gaged ; and as, in consequence of the general 
imperfection, they are forced to rely on individual 
excellence, individual performers become of in- 
ordinate importance, and the most exorbitant ' 
salaries are given to procure them. These indi- 
viduals are thus placed in a false position, and 
indulge themselves in all sorts of mannerisms and 
absurdities. The public is not unreasonably dis- 
satisfied with imperfect companies and bad per- 
formances ; the managers wonder at their ruin ; 
and critics become elegiacal over the mournful 
decline of the drama! Not in this way can a 
theatre flourish ; since, if one species of perform- 
ascce proves attractive, the others are at a dis- 
count, and their companies become useless bur- 
dens ; if none of them proves attractive, then the 
loss ends, in ruin.’ Too many instances of this 
have occurred within the last thirty years. When- 
ever a play of real excellence has been brought 
forward, the public has shewn no insensibility to 
its merits ; but so many circumstences are requi- 
site to its successful representation, that men of 
talent are averse to hazard a competition. 

The tragedies of Miss Mitford and Lord Lytton 
were highly successful in representation, but the 
fame of their authors must ever rest on those prose 
fictions by which they are chiefly known. The 
Lady of Lyons is, however, one of our most pop- 
ular acting plays ; it is picturesque and romantic, 
•with passages of fine poetry and genuine feeling. 


Some of the dramatic productions of -Sir Tom 
Taylor have also had marked success. 


THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 

Two classic and two romantic dramas were pro- 
duced by Thomas Noon Talfourd, an eloquent 
English barrister and upright judge, whose sudden 
death was deeply lamented by a most attached 
circle of literary and accomplished friends, as well 
as by the public at large. Mr Talfourd was born 
at Doxey, a suburb of Stafford, January 26, 1795. 
His father was a brewer in Reading- Having 
studied the law, Talfourd was called to the bar in 
1821, and in 1833 got his silk gown. As Sergeant 
Talfourd, he was conspicuous for his popular elo- 
quence and liberal principles, and was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Reading. In 1835, 
he published his tragedy of lony which was next 
year produced at Co vent Garden Theatre with suc- 
cess. His next tragedy, The Athenian Captive^ 
was also successful. His subsequent dramatic 
works were The Massacre of Glencoe^ and The Cas- 
tilian^ a, tragedy. Besides these offerings to the 
dramatic muse, Talfourd published Vacation Ram- 
blesy 1851, comprising the recollections of three 
continental tours ; a Life of Charles Lamb j and 
an Essay on the Greek Drama. In 184.9, 
elevated to the bench; and in 1854 he died of 
apoplexy, while delivering his charge to the mand 
jury at Stafford, lon^ the highest literary effort of 
its author, seems an embodiment of the simplicity 
and grandeur of the Greek draMr-^^nd its plot 
is founded on the old 

apart from all moral a^iicies.' "’Tge^i^^racJe of 
Delphi had announcedifl^ the vengeance tmich 
the misrule of the race ofc^rgos had brougMon 
the people, in the fom^of a pestilence, jcbuld 
only be disarmed by thfe Extirpation of the%Wty 
race ; and Ion, the hero play, at leng^ craers 
himself a sacrifice. Th&^cl^racter o|. lop^the 
discovery of his birth aK^h 'of the^ ^mg-r-his 
love and patriotism, are theNi^ f in the 

play, and are drawn with considerable power and 
effect Take, for example, the delineation of the 
s character of Ion: 

I ' :■ . 

i Ion, our sometime darling, whpm we pmed 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud, 
To make the happy happier ! Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 

Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong J 
By no internal contest is he trained 
For such hard duty ; no emotions rude 
Hath his clear spirit vanquished — Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth. 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals' 

Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury. 

To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath filled his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Pressed on his soul too busily ; his voke^ 

If, in the earnestness of childish sporty 
Raised to the tone of anger, checked its force. 

As if it feared to break its being’s law, 

And faltered into music ; when the foms ' /" 1 ■ 
Of guilty pasrion have been made to live ; . : 

In picturi speech, and others have waxed load ^ f ; 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard ^ " 

With sceptic smu!^ ct from some slender 
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Hard ’midst the gladness of heroic sports, 

We shall not need, to guard our walls in peace, 

One selfish passion, or one venal sword. 

I would not grieve thee ; but thy valiant troop— 

For I esteem them valiant — must no more 
With luxury which suits a desperate camp 
Infect us. See that they embark, Agenon 
Ere night 

Crythes, My lord— — 

Ion, No more — my word hath passed.— 

Medon, there is no office I can add 

To those thou hast grown old in ; thou wilt guard 

The shrine of Phoebus, and within thy home — 

Thy too delightful home — ^befriend the stranger 
As thou didst me j there sometimes waste a thought 
On thy spoiled inmate. ' 

Medon, Think of thee, my lord? 

Long shaU we triumph in thy glorious reign. 

Ion, Prithee, no more. — Argives ! I have a boon 
To crave of you. Whene’er I shall rejoin 
In death the father from whose heart in life 
Stem fate divided me, think gently of him I 
Think that beneath his panoply of pride 
Were fair affections crushed by bitter wrongs 
Which fretted him to madness ; what he did, 

Alas 1 ye know ; could you know what he suffered, 

Ye would not curse his name. Yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human firailty ; swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereignty ; our country’s space, 

So happy in its smallness, so compact. 

Needs not the magic of a single name 
Which wider regions may require to draw 
Their interest into one ; but, circled thus, 

Like a blest family, by simple laws 
May tenderly be ^vemed— all degrees, 

Not placed i^ dexterous balance, not combined 
By bonds of parchment, or by iron clasps. 

But blended into one — a. single form 
Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of s;^pathy pervading, shall endow 
With vital beauty I tint with roseate bloom 
In times of happy peace, and bid to flash 
With one brave impulse, if ambitious bands 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear to me 
That ye will do this 1 

Wherefore ask this now? 
mu sMt live long ; the paleness of thy face. 

Which late seemed death-like, is grown radiant now. 
And thine eyes kindle with the prophecy 
Of glorious years. 

Ion, The gods approve me then I 
Yet I will use the function of a king, 

And claim obedience. Swear, that if I die. 

And leave no issue, ye will seek the power 
To govern in the free-bom people’s choice^ 

And in the prudence of the wise. 

Medon and others. We swear it ! 

Ion, -Hear and record the oath, immortal powers f 
Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended. {He goes to the altar. 

Gracious gods ! 

In whose mild service my glad youth was spent. 

Look on me now ; and if there is a power, . 

As at this solemn time I feel there is, 

Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your shapes 

The spirit of the beautiful that lives 

In earth and heaven ; to ye I offer up 

This conscious being, full of life and love 

For my dear country’s •urelfare. Let this ’blow 

End aU her sorrows I ista6s himself. 

Clbmanthb rushes forward. 

Clemanthe, Hold! 

Let me support him — stand away — indeed 
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OfgooHness, which surrounding gloom concealed, 
Struck sunlight o’er it : so his life hath' flowed 
From its mj^terious um a sacr^ stream, 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light. 

And takes no shadow from them. 


Extract from ^lonl 

loo, hamg been declared the rightful heir to the throne, is 
ku^dled in his rojal dignity, attended by the high-priest, the 
stmms, The people receive him with shouts. 

Ion. I thank you for your greetings— shout no more, 
But in deep silence raise your hearts to heaven. 

That it may strengthen one so young and frail 
As I am for the business of this hour.— 

Must I sit here ? 

Medon, My son! my son I 

What ails thee ? When thou shouldst reflect the joy 
Of Algos, the strange paleness of the grave , 

Marbles thy face. 

Ion, Am I indeed so pale? 

Tt is a solemn office I assume, 

Which well may make me falter; yet sustained 
By thee, and by the gods I serve, I take it — 

[Sits on the tlsrone. 

Stand forth, Agenor. 

Agenor, I await thy will. 

Ion, To thee I look as to the wisest friend 
Of this afflicted people ; thou must leave 
AwhUe the quiet which thy life has earned. 

To rule our councils ; fill die seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty is j 
And Older my sad country. 

Agenor, Pardon me 

Ion, Nay, I will promise ’tis my last request ; 

Grant me my help till this distracted state 
Rise tranquil from her griefs — ^twill not be long, 

If the great gods smile on us now. Remember, 
Meanwhile, Siou hast all power my word can giv^ 
Whether I live or die. 

Agenor, Die 1 Ere that hour, 

May even the old man’s epitaph be moss-grown ! 

Ion, Death is not jealous ot the mild decay 
That gently wins thee his ; exulting youth 
Provokes me ghastly monarch’s sudden stride^ 

And makes his horrid fingers quick to dasp 
His prey l^numbed at noontide. — ^Let me see 
The captain of the guard. 

Crythes, I kneel to crave 
Humbly the favour which thy sire bestowed 
On one who loved him wdl. 

Ion, I cannot mark thee, 

That wak’st the memory of my father’s weakness 
But I will not forget that thou hast shared 
The light enjoyments of a noble spirit^ 

And learned the need of luxury, I grant 
For thee and thy brave comrades ample share 
Of such rich treasure as my stores contain. 

To grace fhy passage to some distant land, 

Wherci if an honest cause engage thy sword. 

May glorious issues wait it In our realm 
We shall not need it longer. 

Oythes, Dost intend 

To thrush the firm troops before whose valour 
Barbarian millions shrink appalled, and leave 
Our city naked to the first assault 
Ofreckfessfoes? 

Ion, No, Crythes; in ourselves, 

In otn own honest hearts and chainless hands 
Will be our safeguard; while we do not use 
Our power towards others, so that we should blush 
To teadi our children ; while the simple love 
Of justice and their country shall be born 
With dawning reason ; while fhelr sinews grow 
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I' have best right, although ye know'it not, 

To cleave to him in death. 

Jm, This is a joy 

I did not hope for — this is sweet indeed. 

Bend thine eyes on me ! 

Clem^ And for this it was 
Thou wouldst have weaned me from thee I 
Couldst thou think 
I would be so divorced ? 

Thou art right, Clemanthe — 

It was a shallow and an idle thought ; 

’Tis past 5 no show of coldness frets us now ; 

No vain disguise, my girl. Yet thou wilt think 
On that which, when I feigned, I truly spoke — 

Wilt thou not, sweet one? 
dm, I will treasure alt 

.Enter Irus. 

Irm, I bring you glorious tidings-—— 

Ha l no joy 
Can' p ■ "er here. 

Jon* Yes— -is it as I hope? 

Irm. The pestilence abates. 

Jm, Do yendt hear? 

Why shout ye not ? ye are strong— think not of me ; 
Hearken I the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispelled I— My own Clemanthe ! 

Let this console mee— Argos lives again^ — 

The offering is accepted— all is well I IDies 


SIR HEMRY TAYLOR. 

Although long engaged in public business — in 
tbe Colonial OfHce— Mr (now Sir) Henry 
Taylor is distinguished both as a poet and prose 
essayist He is a native of the county of Durham, 
born in 1800, only son of George Taylor, of Wilton 
Hall in 1827 appeared his play of Isaac Com’- 
nenus^ ^ which met with few readers,' says Southey, 

‘ and was hardly heard of.’ In 1834 was published 
Philip van Arievelde, a play in two parts, char- 
actensed by its author as an ‘ historical rpmance 
cast in a dramatic and rhythmical form.' The 
subject was suggested by Southey, and is the his- 
tory of the two Van Arteveldes, father and son, 

‘ citizens of revolted Ghent, each of whom swayed 
for a season almost the whole power of Flanders 
against their legitimate prince, and each of whom 
paid, the penalty of ambition by an untimely and 
violent death.' 

There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power, 

Or love of fame, or merely love of play. ^ 

These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 

And so their great repute of wisdom grows, 

Till for great wisdom a great price is bid, 

And then their wisdom they do part withal. 

Such men must still be tempted with high stakes s 
Philip van Artevelde is such a man. 

As the portrait of a revolutionary champion, Philip 
is powerfully delineated by the dramatist, and there 
are also striking and effective scenes in the play. 
The style and diction resemble those of Joanna 
Baillie's dramas— pure, elevated, and well sus- 
tained, but wanting, the brief electric touches and 
rapid movement necessary to insure complete 
success in this difficult department of literature. 
Two years after the historical romance had estab- 
lished Henry Taylor’s reputation as a ppet, he j 
produced a prose treatise, The Statesman^ a small 
volume treating of ‘such topics as experience 
rather than inventive meditation suggested to him/ 


The counsels and remarks of the author are dis- 
tinguished by their practical worldly character ; he 
appears as a sort of political Chesterfield, and the 
work was said by Maginn to be ‘ the art of offi- 
cial humbug .systematically digested and familiarly 
explained/* It abounds, however, in acute and 
sensible observations, shewing that the poet was 
no mere visionary or romantic dreamer. The 
other works of Sir Henry zx^-^Edwin the Fairy 
an historical drama, 1842? The Eve of the Con- 
quest^ and other Foemsy 1847 ; Notes from Life,. 
1Z471 Notes from BoohsfiZet^i The Virgin 
Widowy a play, 1850 ; St Clemenis Evcy a play, 
1862; A Sicilian Summer^ and Minor FoemSy 
1868. His poetical works enjoy a steady popu- 
larity with the more intellectual class of readers, 
Philip van Artevelde has gone through eight 
editions, zxA Isaac Comnenus and Edwin through 
five; while a collected edition of his works in 
prose and verse, 5 vols., was published in 1878. 

The Death of Launoyy one of the Captains of Ghent. 

"Exom Philip van Artevelde 

Second Dean. Beside Nivelle the Earl and Xaunoy 
met 

Six thousand voices shouted with the last : 

‘Ghent, the good townl Ghent and the Chaperons 
Blancs I’ 

But from that force thrice-told there came the cry 
Of ‘ Flanders, with the Lion of the Bastard ! ’ 

So then the battle joined, and they of Ghent 
C^ve back and opened after three hours’ fight ; 

And hardly flying had they gained Nivelle, 

When the earl’s vanguard came upon their rear 
Ere they could close the gate, and entered with them. 
Then all were slain save Launoy and his guard, 

■V^o, barricaded in the minster tower, 

Made desperate resistance ; whereupon * 

The earl waxed wrothfiil, and bade fire the church. 

First Burgher. Say’stthou? Oh, sacrilege accursed I 
Was ’t done? 

Second Dean. 'Twas done — and presently was heard 
a yell, 

And after that the rushing of the flames ! 

Then Launoy from the steeple cried aloud 
‘ A ransom I ’ and held up his coat to sight 
With florins filled, but they without but laughed 
And mocked him, saying ; ‘ Come amongst us, John, 
And we will give thee welcome ; make a leap — 

Come out at window, John/ With that the flames 
Rose up and reached him, and he drew his sword, 
Cast Ms rich coat behind him in the fire, 

And shouting ; ‘ Ghent, ye slaves I ’ leapt freely forth, 
When they below received him on their spears. 

And so died John of Launoy. 

First Burgher. A brave end. 

Tis certain we must now make peace by times ; 

The city will be starved else.— Will be, said I ? 
Starvation is upon us. ... 

Van Artevelde. I never looked that he should live 
so long. 

He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 

He seemed to live by miracle : his food 
Was glory, wMch was poison to his mind, 

* In Crabh RoHnson’^s Diaty^ vol. iil, is the following notice 
of Henry Taylor, then under Sir James Stephen in the Colonial 
Office ; * Taylor is known as literary executor of Southey, and 
author of several esteemed dramas, especially Philip van Arte- 
velde. He married Lord Monteagle’s daughter. He is now one 
of ray ihost respected acquaintances. His manners are shy, 
he is more a man of letters than of the world. He published 
a book called The Statesman, which some thought presum^uous 
in a junior clerk in a govemnient office.’ Southey said Henry 
Taylor was the only one of a generation younger than his own 
whom he had taken into his heart of hearts. 
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And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betiipes. 

Whose story is a fr^ment, known to few* 

Then comes the man who has the luck to live. 

And he a prodigy. Co?npute the chances, 

And deem there ne*er a one in dangerous times, 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chargee, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of singular few, 

Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the peace. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 

• Father John, Had Launoy lived, he might have 
passed for great, 

But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 

The sphere — the scale of drcumstance^is all 
Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 
An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 
Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 

There ^11 some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for 
him. 

Van Artevelde, They will be dim, and then be 
bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion ; 

And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 

And lightly is death mourned : a dusk star bhnkg. 

As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo I 
In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the re-illuminated star. 

And all is out of sight that smirched the ray. 

We have no time to mourn. 

Father John, The worse for us I 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Etermty mourns that Tis an ill cure 
For lifers worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where ^rrow^s held intrusive and turned out, 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power. 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet sudh the barrenness of busy Kfe 1 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up, 

To reach the nake<J^st pinnacle of all ; 

Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toll, 

Reposes seB-includM at the base. 

But this thou knoVst 


It was to leave the earth behind, 

And rove with liberated 'mind. 

As fancy led, or choice or chance. 

Through wildered regions of romance. ^ » 

Be it avowed, when all' is said, 

She trod the path the many tread. 

She loved too soon in life ; her dawn 
Was bright with sunbeams, whence is drawn 
A sure prognostic that the day 
Will not unclouded pass away. 

Too young she loved, and he on whom 
Her first love lighted, in the bloom 
Of boyhood was, and so was graced 
With all that earliest runs to waste. 

Intelligent, loquacious, mild, 

Yet gay and sportive as a child, 

With feelings light and quick, that came 
And went like flickerings of flame ; 

A soft demeanour, and a mind 
Bright and abundant in its kind, 

That, playing on the surface, made 
A rapid change of light and shade. 

Or, if a darker hour perforce 
At times overtook him in his course, 

Still, sparkling thick like glow-worms^ shewed 
Life was to him a summers road — 

Such was the youth to whom a love 

F or grace and beauty far above 

Their due deserts, betrayed a heart 

Which might have else performed a prouder part 

First love the world is wont to call 
The p^sion which was now her alL 
So be it called ; but be it known 
The feeling which possessed her now 
Was novel in degree alone ; 

Love early marked her for his own ; 

Soon as the winds of heaven had blown 
Upon her, had the seed been sown 
In soil wWch needed not the plough ; 

And passion with her growth had grown, 

And strengthened with her strength j and how 
Could love be new, unless in name, 

Degree, and singleness of aim? 

A tenderness had filled her mind 
Pervasive, viewless, undefined ; 

As keeps the subtle fluid oft 
In secret, gathering in the soft 
And sultiy air, till felt at length, 

In all its desolating strength — 

So silent, so devoid of dread, 

Her objectless affections spread ; 

Not wholly unemployed, but squandered 
At large where'er her fancy wandered— 


jne jLay oj j&iena: — J^rom the same, 

A bark is launched on Como's lake, 

^ A maiden sits abaft ; 

A little sail is loosed to take 

The night-wind's breath, and waft 
The maiden and her bark away, 

Across the lake and up the bay. * 

And what doth there that lady fair 
Upon the wavelet tossed ? 

Before her shines the evening star, 

Bdxind her in the woods afer 

The castle lights are lost , . . 

It was not for the forms — though fair, 
Though grand they were l>eyand compare- 
It w^ not only for the forms 
Of hills in sunshine or in storms, 

Or only unrestrained to look 
On wood and lake, that she forsook 
By day or night 
Her home, and far 
Wandered by light 
Of sun or star. 

It was to feel her fancy free. 

Free in a world without an end. 

With €^rs to hear, and eyes to see^^^ 

And heart to apprdie^ 


On the Ethics of Politics, — Front *■ The Statesman? 

The moral principle of private life which forbids one- 
man to despoil another of his property, is outraged in 
the last degree when one man holds another in slavery. 
Carry it therefore in all its absoluteness into politicai 
life, and you require a statesman to do what he can, 
under any arcumstances whatever, to procure immediate 
freedom for any parties who may be holden in slavery 
m the dominion of the state which he serves. Yet take 
the c^e of negro slaves in the British dominions m the 
condition of barbarism in which tkev were tbirf-v Vfi-arte 
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ago, and we find tlie purest of men and strictest of 
moralists falling short of the conclusion. In private life, 
the magnitude of the good which results from maintain- 
ing the principle inviolate, far overbalances any specific 
evil which may possibly attend an adherence to it in a 
phrticular case. But in political affairs, it may happen 
that ^he specific evil is the greater of the two, even in 
looking to the longest train of consequences that can be 
said to be within the horizon of human foresight. 
For to set a generation of savages free in a civilised 
community, would be merely to maintain one moral 
principle inviolate at the expense of divers other moral 
principles. Upon the whole, therefore, I come to the 
conclusion that the cause of public morality will be best 
served by moralists permitting to statesmen, what states- 
men must necessarily take and exercise — free judgment 
namely, though a most responsible one, in the weighing 
of specific against general* evil, and in the perception of 
perfect or imperfect analogies between public and pri- 
vate transactions, in respect of the moral rules by which 
they are to be governed. The standard of morality to | 
be held forth by moralists to statesmen is sufficiently i 
elevated when it is raised to the level of practicable 
virtue ; such standards, to be influential, must be above 
common opinion certainly, but not remotely above it ; 
for if above it, yet near, they draw up common opinion ; 
but if they be far off in their altitude, they have no 
attractive influence. 


Cy Wisdom, — JFrom ^ Notes from Life} 

Wisdom is not the same with understanding, talents, 
capacity, sense, or prudence j not the same with any one 
of these ; neither will all these together make it up. It 
is that exercise of the reason into which the heart enters 
— a structure of the imderstanding rising out of the moral 
and spiritual nature. It is for this cause that a high 
order of wisdom — that is, a highly intellectual wisdom — 
is still more rare than a high order of genius. When 
they reach the very highest order they are one ; for 
each includes the other, and intellectual greatness is 
matched . with moral strength. Bat they hardly ever 
reach so high, inasmuch as great intellect, according to 
the ways of Providence, almost always brings along with 
it great infirmities~or, at least, infirmities which appear 
great owing to the scale of operation ; and it is certainly 
exposed to unusual temptations j for as power and pre- 
eminence lie before it, so ambition attends it, which, 
whilst it determines the will and strengthens the activi- 
ties, inevitably weakens the moral fabric. 

Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, even when file 
quality of the ambition is intellectual. For ambition, 
even of this quality, is but a form of self-love, which, 
seeking gratification in the consciousness of intellectual 
power, is too much delighted with the exercise to have 
a single and paramount regard to tlie end — ^that is, the 
moral and spiritual consequences — should suffer deroga- 
tion in favour of the intellectual means. God is love, 
and God is light ; whence, it results that love is light, 
and it is only by following the effluence of that light, 
that intellectual power issues into wisdom. The intel- 
lectual power which loses that light, and issues into 
intellectual pride, is out of the way to wisdom, and will 
not attain even to intellectual greatness. 


BOUGEAS JERROLB. 

The works of DOUGLAS JERROLB (1803-1857) 
are various, consisting of plays, tales, and sketcnes 
of character, in which humour, fancy, and satire 
are blended The most popular of these ^ were 
contributed to Punchy or the iMndon Charivari, 
Jerrold was bom in London in January 1803. 
His father was an actor, lessee of the Sheer- 
ness Theatre, and the early years of Douglas were 


spent in Sheerness. But before he had com- 
pleted his tenth year, he was transferred to the" 
guard-ship Namur^ then lying at the mouth of 
the river— a first-class volunteer in His Majesty's 
service, and not a little proud of his uniform.* 
Two years wei^ spent at sea, after which Douglas,' 
with his parents, removed to London. He became 
apprentice to a printer — ^worked diligently during 
the usual business hours— and seized upon every 
spare moment for solitary self-instruction. The 
little, eager, intellectual boy was sure to rise in 
the world. He had, however, a sharp novitiate. 
His great friend at this time was Mr Laman 
Blanchard (1803-1845), who was engaged in 
periodical literature, and author of numerous 
tales and essays, collected after his premature 
death, and published with a memoir of the author 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Douglas Jerrold 
took early to dramatic writing, and in his eight- 
eenth year he was engaged at a salary of ■ a 
few pounds weekly* to write pieces for the Coburg 
Theatre. His ' nautical and domestic drama, 
Black-eyed Susan, was brought out at the Surrey 
Theatre in 1829, and had a prodigious success. 
It had a run of above three hundred nights, and 
produced many thousands to the theatre, though 
it brought only about £^o to the author. The 
other dramas of Jerrold are — The Rent Day, 1832 5 
Nell Gwynne and The Homekee;per, 1833 ; The 
Wedding Gown, 1834 ; The School-fellows and 
Doves ma Cage, 18353 Prisoner of War, 1842 ; 
BuMUs of the Day and Time Works Wonders, 
1845 ; Tm Catspaw, 1850 ; Retired from Busi- 
ness, 1851 ; St Cupid, 1853 ; Heart of Gold, 1854. 
The plays of Jerrold, like all his other writings, 
abound in pointed and witty sayings and lively 
illustration. His incidents and characters are 
also well contrasted and arranged for stage-effect, 
yet there is a want of breadth and simplicity. 
About 1831 Jerrold became a contributor to the 
magazines ; and in 1840 he was editor of a 
series of sketches, called Heads of the People, 
illustrated by Kenny Meadows, to which Thack- 
eray, R. H. Horne, Blanchard, Peake, and others 
contributed. Some of the best of Jerrold's essays 
appeared jn this periodical Afterwards Punch 
absorbed the greater part of his time, tliough 
he still continued to write occasionally for the ’ 
stage. Henceforward his life was that of a 
professional litterateur, steadily rising in public 
estimation and in worldly prosperity— famous for 
his sarcasm, his witty sayings, and generaV con- 
versational brilliancy. In 1852 a large edition 
was made to his income— 1000 per annum — by 
his becoming editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 
He was a zealous advocate of social reform ; a 
passionate hater of all cant, pretence, and affec- 
tation’; and though on some grave questions he 
wrote without sufficient consideration, his career 
was that of an honest journalist and lover of 
truth. Of his personal generosity of character 
many memorials remain. Mr Dickens relates 
one instance : ‘ There had . been an estrangement 
between us — not on any personal subject, and not 
involving an angry word — and a good many 
months had passed without my even s^ing him 
in the street, when it fell out that we dined, each 
with his own separate party, in the strangers 
room of the club. Our chairs were almost back 
to back, and, I took mine after he was seated 
and at dinner, I said not a word— -I am so^y to 
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remember—and did not look that way* Before we 
had sat long, he openly wheeled his chair round, 

stretched out both his hands, and said aloud, Companies for hosing Mount Vesuvius, for making a 
with a bright and loving face that I can see as I round the World^for Buying the Serpentine 

write to you : “ For God’s sake let us be friends 
again! A life not long enough for this ” He o 

S; .’X; s 

decimo volumes. The longest is a story of town- , Simke. Now, sir, if you would hut take the chair at 
lite, St Giles and St James, by no means his hap- pe first meetmg>~.(^j?i2f to Chatham: We shaU 
piest production, JHe was best in short satirical if ^^bt about the shares)-— if you would but speak 
and descriptive sketches — spontaneous bursts of ^ three hours ou the social improvement 

fancy or feeling. His Caudle Lectures, Story of a by the lucifer-match, with the monopoly of 

Feather, Men of Character, and Sketches of the secured to the company— a monopoly which will 

English, were highly popular. The style is concise ow ^ ^ 

imagery. His satire w« always winged Smoie. Sir, if you w^d speak well anywhere there ’s 
Wed briUi^t or pointed saying car- nothmg like first grinding your eloquence on a mixed 

ned home his arguinent or sentiment, a:nd fixed meetmg. Depend on ’t, if you can only manage a little 
It nrmly in the mind. Like Charles Lamb and humbug with a mob, it gives you great confidence for 
most humorists, he had tenderness and pathos, another place. 

* After all,’ he said, ‘ life has something serious in Smoke, never say humbug ; it ’s coarse. 

It— it cannot be all a comic history of humanity.’ •?'' respectable. 

Hence, amidst aE the quips and turns of his fancy. - “e. my lord, it was coarse. But the 

the real mingles with the ideal, and shrewd, kindly received such high patronage, that 

observation and active sym^thy are at the hot- “Tw , v ,n , 

tom of his picturesque sketches and portraits. He lucifer ouestion?^^ embark his lordship in the 
was ofteq wrong, oft^ onfr-sided— an ardent, Sma& 1 can’t- T i,avA Wc w.i.v • 
unpulave n^— but high-principled, sincere, and panics already. 'Ihree. Fteuhere ’s’a com’pmv 'Sf 
generous In witty repartee he was unequalled a miUion capital-ifor extracting civet frL aTstoidf 
ainong his contemporanes. second is a company for a trip all round the world.' 

Ihe tollowmg extracts are from his drama of We propose to hire a three-decker of the Lords of the 
Bubbles of the Day : ^miralty, and fit her up with every accommodation for 

fammes. We ve already advertised for wet-nurses and 
_ ^ . maids-of-all-wotk. 

Fancy FatrtnGmldlM for Painting St Paufs. Sir F. A magnificent project I And then the 

Sir Phmix Clearcahe. I come with a petition to you— b**mg^-up will be so respectable. A delightful billiard- 
a petition not parliamentary, but charitable. We pro- the ward-room ; with, for the humbler classes, 

. pose, my lord, a fancy fair in Guildhall ; its object so the orlop-deck. Swings and archery for the 

benevolent, and more than that, so respectable. tadies, trap-ball and cncket for the children, whilst the 

Lord Skindetp, Benevolence and respectability 1 Of Sr ^rtsman will find the stock of gulls unlimited. 

course, I ’m \nth you. Well, the precise object ? • Weipperfs quadrille band is engaged,'and 

Sir P, It to remove a ^ain — very great stain For the convenience of lovers, the ship will 

from the dty ; to give an air of maiden beauty to a most ^ i.* 

venerable institution ; to exercise a renovating taste at a c a w ^ 

most inconsiderable outlay ; to call up, as it were, the education. At every new country 

snowy bea.uty of Greece in the coal-smoke atmosphere of anchor for at least a week, that the 

London ; in a word, my lord, but as yet ’tis a profound p . school and learn the language. The 

secret— it is to paint St Paul’sl To give it a virgin answer; twill occupy only three years, and 

outside— to make it so truly respectable. forgotten nothing to make it delightful—nothinp' 

Lord Skin, A gigantic effort f rolls to cork jackets. ^ 

Sir P, The fancy fair will be on a most comprehensive third venture ? 

and philpthropic scale. Every alderman takes a stall ; p ^ conipany to buy the Serpentine 

and to give you an idea of the enthusiasm of the city Junction Temperance Cemetery 

but this also is a secret— the Lady Mayoress has been What ! so many watery graves ? 

up three n^hts making pincushions. “^ilh floating tombstones. Here’s 

Lord Skin, But you don’t want me to take a stall Prospectus. Look here ; surmounted by a hyacinth 

to sdl pm^hions ? very emblem of temperance-a hyacinth flowering 

. Str P, .Certainly not, my lord. And yet your philan- 7 ^^ ^oiit feel equal to the 

thropic sp^ches m the House, my lord, convince me In his lordship’s goodness— he ’ll give you 

that, to a certain good, you would seU anything. ^ cemetery. (Aside to Chatham : A family vLlt 
Lord Shn, Well, well ; command me in any wav • ^ a konus to the chairman.) ^ 

benevolence is my foible. F. WUt a .beautiftl subject for a sbeech ! 

Water-lilies and aquatic plants gemming the transliirf»nt 

• "•‘f Jfmaiw Of yemU by his Son. brightness, a^constant supply 

BUndiard 1859. Mr BlanctW j 4 -oldlucLedl/hS “d Sliver fob, ivith the right of anelinff secured 

fether as ^tor ot Lloyd s Vtyekly Newspaper^ and is author of shareholders. The extent of the river h<»inor tias-ac- 

^^“der lying 
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‘ Please. I am glad of any contribution.’ 

He took a pen, and in a curious little hand wrote 
below the sketch : 

And Beauty draws Us with a single hare. 

‘ I shall not find aiiy poetry of yours here,’ he said. ■ 
‘You read Mrs Browning, and so you know better.’ 
What a treasure-house of thought that woman is ! Some 
of the boxes are. locked, and you must turn the key with 
a will ; but when you have opened, you ate rich for life.’ 

Tom Taylor is said to have produced about a 
hundred dramatic pieces, original and translated. 
Many of these have been highly successful, and 
in particular we may mention Still Waters 
Run Deep, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, Victims, 
An Unequal Match, The Contested Election, The 
Overland Route, ^Twixt Axe and Crown, and Joan 
of Arc* The two last mentioned are historical 
dramas of a superior class, and to Joan of^ Arc, 
Mrs Tom Taylor { 7 tie Laura Barker, distinguished 
as a musical composer) contributed ah original 
overture and entr’acte. At the Literary Fund ban- 
quet, London, in June 1873, Mr Taylor said that, 
‘while serving literature as his mistress, he had 
served the state as his master — a jealous one, like 
the law, if not so jealous— -and while contributing 
largely to literature grave and gay, by help of the 
invaluable three hours before breakfast, he had 
given the daily labour of twenty-two of his best 
years to the duties of a public office.’ In 1850 Mr 
Taylor was appointed Assistant-secretary to the 
Board of Health ; and in 1854, on the reconstruc- 
tion of that Board, he was made Secretary of the 
Local Government Act Office, a department of the 
Home Office connected with the administration 
of the Sanitary Act of 1866. From this public 
employment he retired in 1872. Besides his dra- 
matic pieces, Tom Taylor was a steady con- 
tributor to Punch, and on the death of Shirley 
Brooks became editor of that journal. He has 
added to our literature the Autobiography of B, 
R, Hay don, 1853, compiled and edited from the 
journals of that unfortunate artist ; also the Auto^ 
biography and Correspondence of the late C R, 
Leslie, R,A,, 1859 ; s-ud the Life and Times of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1865 — the last having been 
commenced by Leslie shortly before his death, and 
left in a very incomplete state. Mr Taylor was a 
native of Sunderland, born in 1817; he studied 
at Glasgow University, and afterwards at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
Fellow. He held for two years the Professorship of 
English Literature at University College, London ; 
was called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 
1845, and went the northern circuit until his ap- 
pointment to the Board of Health in 1850. A 
rare combination of taste and talent, industry and 
private worth, insured Mr Taylor a happy and 
prosperous life, with the esteem and regard of all 
his literary and artistic contemporaries. He died 
in 1880. 

WESTLAND MARSTON, ETC 

There are numerous other dramatists : Mr 
Westland^ Marston (born at Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1820) produced The Patriciaits 
Daughter, 1841 ; The Heart and the World, 1847 > 
Strathmore, a tragedy, 1849; — Mr Robert B. 
Brough (1828-1860) has produced several bur- 
lesque and other dramatic pieces. — In the list 


of modem dramatists are Planche (1796-1880), 
BUGKSTOHE (1802-1879), OXENFORD (l8l2- 
1877), Leman Rede (1802-1847), Andrew 
Halliday (Duff) (1830-1877), Stirling Coyne 
(1804-1868), Edward Fitzball (1792-1873)^ 
Dion Bougicault, W, S. Gilbert, H. J , 
Byron, &c. Amongst modern poets, Tennyson 
and Browning have contributed to the literature 
of the drama ; but their works have never achieved 
popularity. 


NOVELISTS, 
jAmes fenimore cooper. 

This distinguished American novelist (1789 
1851) has obtained great celebrity in England 
and over all Europe for his pictures of the sea, 
sea-life, and wild Indian scenery and manners. 
His imagination is essentially poetical. He in- 
vests the ship with all the interest of a living 
being, and m^es his readers follow its progress, 
and trace the operations of those on board, with 
intense and never-flagging anxiety. Of humour 
he has scarcely any perception ; and in delineat- 
ing character and familiar incidents, he often 
betrays a great want of taste and knowledge of 
the world. ‘ When he attempts to catch the ease 
of fashion,’ it has been truly said, ‘he is singularly 
unsuccessful.’ He belongs, like Mrs Radcliffe, 
to the romantic school of novelists — especially to 
the sea, the heath, and the primeval forest Mr 
Cooper was born at Burlington, New Jersey, son 
of Judge William Cooper. After studying at 
Yale College, he entered the navy as a midship- 
man ; and though he continued only six years a 
sailor, his nautical experience gave a character 
and colour to his after-life, and produced impres- 
sions of which the world has reaped the rich 
result On his marriage, in 1811, to a lady in 
the state of New York, Mr Cooper left the navy. 
His first novel, Precaution, was published anony- 
mously in 1819, and attracted little attention; but 
in 1821 appeared his story of The Spy, founded upon 
incidents connected with the American Revolution. 
This is a powerful and interesting romance, and 
it was highly successful The author’s fame was 
still more increased by his novels of The Pioneers 
and The Pilot, published in 1823 ; and these were 
succeeded by a long train of fictions — Lionel Lin- 
coln, 1825 ; The Last of the Mohicans, 1826 ; The 
Red Rover and The Prairie, 1827; Travellin 
Bachelor, 1828 ; Wept of Wish- ton Wish, 1829 
The Water Witch, 1830 ; Bravo, 1831 ; Heiden 
maUer, 1832; Headsman, 1833; Monikbts, 1835 
Homeward Botmd and Ho 77 ie as Found, 1838; The 
Pathfinder and Mercedes of Castile, 1840; The 
Deerslayer, 1841 ; The Two Adjnirals and Wing 
and Wing, 1842 ; Ned Myers and Wyandotte 
1843; Afloat and Ashore and Miles Walling 
ford, 1844 ; The Chainbearer and Satanstoe, 1845 > 
The Redskins, 1846; The Crater, 1847; Jack 
Tier and Oak Openmgs, 1848; The Sea Lions, 
1849; 2.nd The Ways of the Hour, 1850. Of this 
numerous family of creations, the best are — The 
Spy, The Pilot, The Prairie, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and The Red Rover. In these his 
characteristic excellences— his noble marine paint- 
ing and delineations of American scenery and 
character — are all combined. Besides his novels, 
495 
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Cooper wrote ten volumes of sketches of Euro- 
pean travels, a History of the Navy of the United 
States, and various treatises on the institutions of" 
America, in which a strong democratic spirit was 
manifested. In these he does not appear *to 
advantage. He seems to have cherished some 
of the worst prejudices of the Americans, and, in 
his 2eal for republican institutions, to have for- , 
gotten the candour and temper becoming an en- 
lightened citizen of the world. In the department 
of fiction, however, Cooper has few superiors, and 
his countrymen may well glory in his name. He 
‘ emphatically belongs to the American nation,^ as 
Washington Irving has said, while his painting of 
nature under new and striking aspects, has given 
him a European fame that can never wholly die. 

A Virgin Wilderness — Z/ike Otsego, 

On all sides, wherever the eye turned, nothing met it 
but the mirror-like surface of the lake, the placid view 
of heaven, and the dense setting of woods. So rich and 
fleecy were the outlines of the forest, that scarce an 
opening could be seen ; the whole visible earth, from 
the rounded mountain-top to the water’s edge, present- 
ing one unvaried line of unbroken verdure. As if vege- 
tation were not satisfied with a triumph so complete, 
the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting out towards 
the light ; and there were miles ^ong its eastern shore 
where a boat might have pulled beneath the branches 
of dark Rembrandt-looking hemlocks, quivering aspens, 
and melancholy pines. In a word, the hand of man 
had never yet defaced or deformed any part of this , 
native scene, which lay bathed in the sunlight, a glorious 
picture of affluent forest grandeur, softened by the balmi- 
ness of June, and relieved by the b^utiful variety afforded 
by the presence of so broad an expanse of water, 

Dmth of Long Tom Coffin, \ 

Lifting Ms broad hands high into the air, his voice ' 
was heard in the tempest * God’s will be done with 
me,^ he cried : ‘ I saw the first timber of the Arid 
laid, and shall live just long enough to see it turn out i 
of her bottom ; after which I wish to live no longer.’ i 
But his shipmates were far beyond the sounds of Ms 
voice before these were half uttered. All command of 
the boat was rendered impossible, by the numbers it 
contained, as well as the i^ng of the surf ; and as it 
rose on the white crest of a wave, Tom saw his beloved 
little craft for the last time. It fell into a trough of the 
sea, and in a few moments more its fragments were 
ground into splinters on the adjoining rocks. The 
cockswain [Tom] still remained where he had cast off 
the rope, and beheld the numerous heads and arms that 
appeared rising, at short intervals, on the waves, some 
making powerful and well-direct^ efforts to gain the 
sands, that were becoming visible as the tide fell, and 
others wildly tossed, in the frantic movements of help- 
less despair. The honest old seaman gave a cry of joy 
as he saw Barnstable [the commander, whom Tom had 
forced into the boat] issue from the surf, where one 
by one several seamen soon appeared also, dripping and 
exhausted. Many others of me crew were carried in a 
similar manner to places of safety ; though, as Tom re- 
turned to his seat on the bowsprit, he cofid not conceal 
from Ms reluctant eyes the lifeless forms that were, in 
other spots, driven a^inst the rocks with a fhry that soon 
left them but few of the outward vestiges of humanity. 

Dillon and the cockswain were now the sole occupants 
of their dreadful station. The former stood in a kind 
of stupid despair, a witness of the scene ; but as his 
curdled Mood again to flow more warmly to his 
heart, he crept close to the side of Tom, with that sort 
of selfish feeling that makes even hopeless misery more 
tolerable^ when endured in participation with another. 

^ j ^ *9® ' I- . I 


‘ When the tide falls,’ he said in a voice that betrayed 
the agony of fear, though Ms words expres'sed the/ 
renewal of hope, ‘ we shall be able to walk to land.’ - 
* There was One and only One to whose feet the 
waters were the same as a dry' deck,’ returned the 
cockswain ; ‘ and none but such as have His power will 
ever be able to walk from these rocks to the sands.* 
The old seaman paused, and turning Ms eyes, which 
exhibited a mingled expression of disgust and compas- 
sion, on Ms companion, he added with reverence ; ‘Had 
you thought more of Him in fair weather, your case 
would be less to be pitied in tMs tempest.’ 

‘Do you still tMnk there is much danger?’ asked 
Dillon. 

‘ To them that have reason to fear death. Listen I 
Do you hear that hollow noise beneath ye ? ’ 

‘ ’Tis the wind drivir^ by the vessel !’ 

‘ ’Tis the poor thing herself,’ said the affected cock- 
swain, ‘ giving her last groans. The water is breaking 
up her decks; and in a few minutes more, the hand- 
somest model that ever cut a wave will be like the 
cMps that fell from her in framing I ’ 

‘ Why then did you remain here?’ cried Dillon wildly, 

‘ To die in my coffin, if it should be the will of God,’ 
returned Tom. ‘ These waves are to me what the land 
I is to you ; I was bom on them, and I have always 
I meant that they should be my grave,’ 

! ‘ But I — I,’ shrieked Dillon, ‘ I anunot ready to die ! 

— I cannot die I — I will not die ! 

‘ Poor wretch 1 ’ muttered Ms companion ; ‘ you must 
go like the rest of us ; when the death-watch is called, 
none can skulk from the muster.’ 

‘ I can swim,’ Dillon continued, rushing with frantic 
eagerness to the side of the wreck. ‘ Is there no billet 
of wood, no rope, that I can take with me ? ’ 

‘None ; everything has been cut away, or carried off 
by the sea. If ye are about to strive for your life, take 
with ye a stout heart and a clean conscience, and trust 
the rest to God.’^ 

/ God I ’ echoed Dillon, in the madness of Ms frenzy ; 

‘ I know no God ! there is no God that knows me ! ’ 

‘ Peace I ’ said the deep tones of the cockswain, in a 
voice that seemed to speak in the elements \ ‘ blasphemer, 
peace,!’ 

The heavy groaning produced by the water in the 
timbers of the Ariel, at that moment added its impulse 
to the raging feelings of Dillon, and he cast himself 
headlong into the sea. The water thrown by the rolling 
of the surf on the beach was necessarily returned to the 
ocean, in eddies, in different places favourable to such 
an action of the element. Into the edge of one of these 
counter-currents, that was.produced by the veryrocks on 
which the schooner lay, and which the watermen call the 
‘under-tow,’ Dillon had unknowingly thrown his person ; 
and when the waves had driven him a short distance 
from the wreck, he was met by a stream that his most 
desperate efforts could not overcome. He was a light 
and powerful swimmer, and the struggle was hard and 
protracted. With the shore immediately before his 
eyes, mid at no ^eat distance, he was led, as by a false 
phantom, to continue his efforts, although they did not 
advance Mm a foot l^e old seaman, who at first had 
watched his motions with careless indifference, under- 
stood the danger of Ms situation at a glance, and, forget- 
ful of Ms own fate, he shouted aloud, in a voice that was 
driven over the struggling victim to the ears of Ms ship- 
mates on the sands : ‘ Sheer to port, and clear the under- 
tow ! Sheer to the southward I ’ 

Dillon heard the sounds, but Ms faculties were too 
much obscured by terror to distinguish their object ; he, 
however, blindly yielded to the call, and gradually 
changed his direction until Ms face was once more turned 
towards the vessel. Tom looked around him for a rope, 
but all had gone over with the spars, or been swept 
away by the waves. At this moment of disappointment, 
Ms eyes met those of the desperate Dillon. Calm and 
inured to horrors as was the veteran seaman, he invoi- 
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mtarily passed his haad before his brow to excludfe the 
look of despair he encountered ; and when, a moment 
afteiwards, he removed the ri^d member, he beheld the 
sinking form of the victim as it gradually settled in the 
ocean, still straggling with regular but impotent strokes 
of the arms and feet to gain the wreck, and to preserve 
an existence that hadbeen so much abused in its hour 
of allotted probation. ‘ He will soon meet his God, and 
learn that his God knows him ! ’ murmured the cock- 
swain to himself. As he yet spoke, the wreck of the 
Ariel yielded to an overwhelming sea, and after a uni- 
versal shudder, her timbers and planks gave way, and 
were swept towards the cliffs, bearing the body of the 
simple-hearted cockswain among the ruins. 


RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 

The Rev. Richard Harris Barham (1788- 
i84S)j under the name of Thomas I ngoldsby, con- 
tributed to Bentley s Miscellany a series of papers, 
The Ingoldsby Legends^ which were afterwards 
collected into volumes, and went through several 
editions. To the third series (1847) was prefixed 
a life of the author by his son. Mr Barham also 
wrote a novel, My Cousin Nicholas, The In- 
goldsby papers, prose and verse, contain sallies of 
quaint humour, classic travesties and illustrations, 
droll rhymes, banter and irony, with a sprinkling 
of ghost stories and medieval legends. The inti- 
mate friend of Theodore Hook, Mr Barham had 
something of Hook’s manner, with a love of pun- 
ning and pleasantry as irrepressible as that of 
Hood, though accompanied with less literary 
power. Few of the readers of Ingoldsby, unless 
moving in a certain circle, imagined that their 
author was a dignitary of the Church, a minor 
canon of St Paul’s, a rector and royal chaplain. 
He appears to have been a learned and amiable, 
no less than witty and agreeable man. 

CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT. 

This popular naval writer— the best painter of 
sea characters since Smollett— commenced what 
proved to be a busy and highly successful literary 
career .in 1829, by the publication of The Naval 
Officer^ a nautical tale in three volumes. This 
work partook too strongly of the free spirit of the 
sailor, but amidst its occasional violations of taste 
and decorum, there was a rough racy humour and 
dramatic liveliness that atoned for many faults. 
In the following year, the captain was ready with 
other three volumes, more carefully finished, and 
presenting a well-compacted story, entitled The 
Kings Own, Though occasionally a little awk- 
ward on land, Captain Marryat was at, home on 
the^ sea ; and whether serious or comic — whether 
delineating a captain, midshipman, or common 
tar, or even z. carpenter — he evinced a minute 
practical acquaintance with all on board ship, and 
with every variety of nautical character. Newton 
Foster y or the Merchant Service, 1832, was 
Marryat’s next work, and is a tale of various and 
sustained interest. It was surpassed, however, 
by its imniediate successor, Peter Simple, the 
most amusing of all the aythoris works. His 
naval commander, Captain Savage, Chucks the 
boatswain, O’Brien the Irish lieutenant, and 
Muddle the carpenter, are excellent individual 
portraits— as distinct and life-like as Tom Bowling, 
Hatchway, or Pipes. The scenes in the West 
Indies display the higher powers of the novelist : 
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and the escape from the French prison interests, 
us almost as deeply as the similar efforts of Caleb 
Williams. Continuing his nautical scenes and, 
portraits — Captain Marryat wrote about thirty ' 
volumes — as Jacob Fcdthfiil (one of his best pro- 
ductions), The Phantom Ship, Midshipman Easy, 
The Pacha of Many Tales, Japhet in Search of a 
Father, The Pirate and the Three Cutters, Poor 
Jack, Joseph Rushbrook the Poacher, Master- 
man Ready, &c. In the hasty production of so 
many volumes, the quality could not always be 
equal The nautical humour and racy dialogue 
could not always be produced at will, of a new 
and different stamp at each successive effort. 
Such, however, was the fertile fancy and active 
observation of the author, and his lively powers of 
amusing and describing, that he has fewer repeti- 
tions and less tediousness than almost any other 
writer equally voluminous. His next novel, Perci- 
val Keene, 1842, betrayed no falling-off, but, on 
the contrary, is one of the most vigorous and 
interesting of his * sea changes.’ In 1843 be pub- 
lished a Narrative of the Travels and Adventures 
of Monsieur Violet, in which fact and fiction are 
blended with little artistic skill, and which .was 
proved to be chiefly a compilation. Two other 
work? of mediocre character followed — The Sett- 
lers in Canada, 1844, and The Mission, or Scenes 
tn Africa, 1845. In 1846 he regained something 
of his old nautical animation in The Privateersman 
One Hundred Years Ago, 

Captain Manyat made a trip to America in 1837, 
the result of which he gave to the world in 1839 in 
three volumes, entitled A Diary in America, with 
Remarks on its Institutions, This was flying at 
higher game than any he had previously brought 
downj but the real value of these volumes con- 
sists in their resemblance to parts of his novels — 
in humorous caricature and anecdote, shrewd 
observation, and lively or striking description. 

His account of the American navy is valuable ; 
and so practical and sagacious an observer could 
not visit the schools, prisons, and other public 
institutions of the New World without throwing 
out valuable reflections, and noting what is supe- 
rior or defective. He was no admirer of the 
democratic government of America ; indeed, his 
Diary is as unfavourable to the national character 
as the sketches of Mrs Trollope or Captain Hall 
But it is in relating traits of manners, peculiarities 
of speech, and other singular or ludicrous charac- 
teristics of the Americans, that Captain Marryat 
excelled. These are as rich as his fictitious 
delineations, and, like them, -probably owe a good 
deal to the suggestive fancy and love of drollery 
proper to the novelist. The success of this 
Diary induced the author fo add three additional 
volumes to it in the following year, but the con- 
tinuation is greatly inferior. 

The life of this busy novelist terminated, after a 
long and painful illness, at Langham, in Norfolk, 
August 9, 1848. Captain Marryat was the second 
son of Joseph Marryat, Esq., M.P., of Wimbledon 
House, Surrey, and was born in the year 1792. He 
entered the navy at an early age, and was a mid- 
shipman on board the Impirieuse when that ship 
was engaged as part of Lord Cochrane’s squadron 
in supporting the Catalonians against the French. 

On board the Impirieuse young Marryat was con- 
cerned in no less than fifty engagements. After 
one of these, an officer, who had an aversion to 
’ ’ m 
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the youth, seeing him laid out, as if dead, among allowed three colours. She may choose or mix them as 
his fellen comrades, exclaimed : ‘ Here’s a young she pleases ; hat as for to the expense of baying 
cock who has done crowing. Well, for a wonder, I afford ,t What am the rest of the men 

ms chap has cheated the gallows!’ Marryat about ?’-< Repainng the second cutter, and making a 

faintly Jsing his exclaimed “%y SLty-th"“s me in mind of it-h^^^ 

liar! Aftemards Ae chap j • expended any l^at’s masts — ‘Only the one earned 

attack on the French fleet m Aix Roads and m > ^ 

the Walcheren expedition. In 1814,, as lieuten- ‘Then you must expend two more. Mrs C. has just 
ant of the N£^C(istle^ he cut out four vessels in ujg, off a list of a few things that she wishes made 
Boston Bay, an exploit of great difflculty and while we are at anchor, and I see two poles for clothes- 
daring. During the Burmese war, he commanded lines. Saw off the sheave-holes, and put two pegs 
the Larm^ and was for some time senior officer through at right angles — you know how I mean?’ 
on the station. His services were rewarded by ‘Yes, sir. What am I to do, sir, about the cucumber 
professional promotion and honours. He was a frame? My Lady Capperbar says that she must have 
Companion of the Bath, a Knight of the Hano- I ^avent glass enough. They grumbled at the 

verian Guelphic Order, an officer of the Legion of 5 ?^ ^ C, must wait a little. What are 

Honour, &c. The latter years of the novelist win, 

1 hey nave been SO busy With your work, Sir, that the 

were spent m the pleasant but not profitable are in a very bad condition: The fimt lieutenant 

occupations of a country gentleman. His receipts ^^id y^terday that they were a disgrace to the ship.’ 
from farming, m one year, were £lS 4 f 2s. 9d. ; ‘Y/ho dares say that?’ — ‘ The first lieutenant, sir.’ 

his expenditure, £1637, os. 6d. ! He spent large ‘Well, then, let them rub up the arms, and let me 

sums on his place in Norfolk. At one time, we know when they are done, and we’ll get the forge up.’ 
are told, he bad a hobby for making a decoy ; he ‘ The armourer has made six rakes and six hoes, and 
flooded some hundred acres of his, best gracing- the two little hoes for the children; but he says that 
ground, got his decoy into full working order, so he can’t make a spade.’ 

as to send some five thousand birds yearly to the ^ Then I ’ll take his warrant away, by heavens I since 
London market, and then— drained it again. In he do^ not taow his duty. That will do, Mr Chee^ 
February 1848, Captain Marryat received intelli- J ,=haU overlook your being m hquor this time; but 
J .1,. /iLotv, i,:= take care. Send the boatswain to me.’ 
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1B45, afterwards engaged in literature, to give tender reminifcen 

writing in various periodicals —■ including the fortune would probably h 
Quarterly and Westminster Reviews^ the A the- Her beauty, had not both l 
MCBum, &c. — and he published the fallowing ^he possession of a Majc 
■works : Biscuits and Grog^ The Claret Cup. and , 

Hearts are Trumps, 1848 ; King Dobbs, 

SingUion Fontenoy, 1850; Sketches in Ultrco- ^ PPy> a few 

marine^ ^853 ; Satire and Satirists^ a series of 

six lectures, 1854 5 Eustace Conyers^ a novel in Detacne 

three volumes, 1855 -i Mr Hannay died at Many a high spirit, whi< 
Barcelona (where he resided as British consul), absence from home could r 
January 8, 1873, forty-sixth year of his shrunk from the chill throw 

age* We subjoin from Eustace Conyers a passage The ruder the hand, the me 
'descrintive of hue and delicate bloom fror 

■ of character is that light e: 

Nights at Sea. 

^ essence of ^ceHence m ev< 

j Eustace went on deck. A dark night had come on world. ^ 
by this time. The ship was tranquilly moving along From nU admirari to 
with a fair wind. Few figures were moving on deck, short step. It is an exchai 
The officer of the watch stood on the poop. The man acti'V'e selifehness — that al 
at the wheel and quarter-master stood in silence before Consistency. — ^There ma 
the binnacle ; inside which, in a bright spot of light, change. Look at a growi 
which contrasted strongly, with the darkness outside, But for regular consister 
lay the compass, with its round eloquent face, full broomstick ; for it never p\ 
of meaning and expression to the nautical eye. The There were agns of enei 
men of the watch were lying in black heaps in their a small scale predicted ] 
■sea-jackets, along both sides of the ship’s waist, them, as Watt studied tJ 
Nothing could be stiller than the i^hole scene. Eustace descrying far off the steam-< 
scarcely heard the ' ripple of the ship’s motion, till he Could he place him but i 
leant over the gangway, and looked out on the sea. one of the leadii^ ambition 

Nights like these make a man meditative ; and along so merrily with a trac 
smlors are more serious than is generally supposed ; A party is like a merma 
bdng serious just as they are gay, because they give enchant and attract you, an 
themselves up to natural impressions more readily 3 ian be lightened off by a wag ( 
<»ther people. At this moment, the least conventional tail, 
men now living are probably afloat. If you would (Of Sir W. Scott) We 
know how your ancestors looked and talked, before as his cont^poraries did 
towns became Babylonish, or trade despotic, you must don’t have any longer ye 
go and have a cruise on salt water, for the sea’s life of to-day’s v^etation, 
business is to keep the earth fresh; and it preserves (Of Thackeray^ poetical 
character as it preserves meat Our Frogley Foxes and tially poetical, as Tennyso] 
Pearl Studdses are exceptions ; the results of changed was not the predominant 
times, which have brought the navy into closer relation intellectual law by which th 
ydth the shore than it was in old days j and sprinkled observation were arranged 
it With the proper denizens of other regions. Our his fine ss^oious commor 
object is to shew how the character of the sailor bom was, so to speak, a pool of 
is affected by contact with the results of modem ages, in the hall of a Roman h 
Can we retain the spirit of Benbow minus that pigtail coolness, and freshness, and 
to which elegant gentlemen have a natural objection ? columns and tesselated floor 
Can we be at once polished yet free from what the 
newspapers call ‘juvenile extravagance?’ Such is our 

ambition for Eustace. Still, we know that Pearl Studds CATHERINE GB 

would go into action as cheerfully as any man, and fears Tbic lariw /'t 

Such ^ghts, thin. Eukace already felt as fruitful in 
thought If he had been pining for a little more f 
activity, if he had drooped under the influence of partic- two tales, I fie Letm a* 
ular kinds of talk, a quiet muse on deck refreshed him. ^ Terror y 182'/, One 
The sea regains all its natural power over the spirit, times of Louis XIV., anc 
when the human life of the ship is hushed. In the Revolution. ^ They are 
presence of its grand old familiar majesty you forget tales-r-superior, we thin 
trouble, and care little for wit. Hence, the talk of the elaborate and extensive 
iniddie watch, which occupies the very heart of the A series of Hungaria 
night, from twelve to four, is the most serious, the jgoQ appeared Warner 
deepest, the tenderest, the most confidential of the Manners of the Day 
twenty-foitt hours; and by keepii^ fte middle with a sparidW narrative, with 
man, you learn him more mtimately than you would m JL • morb lad 

any other way. Even Studds in the middle watch, at 

least after the * watch-stock,’ or refreshment, was dis- fashion , and som< 

posed of, grew a somewhat different man. A certain contempt fOT ex 

S icurean melancholy came over the spirit of Studds, men. ^ This n 

:e moonlight falling on a banquet-table after the lamps 3 . second edition ; and 
are out i * By Jove, sir,’ he would sigh, speaking of same style of fashional 
thehoHowness of life generally; and he was even heard she issued Mothers and 
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but sbe was equally precise in her appreciation of all 


Vmr 1830. Here the manners of gay life— balls, 
dinners, and f^tes— with clever sketches of char- 
acter and amusing dialogues, make up tiie cus- 
tomary three volumes. The same year we find 
Mrs Gore compiling a series of narratives for 
youth, entitled The Histoncal Traveller, In 1832 
she came forward with The Fair of May Fair^ a 
series of fashionable tales, that were not so well 
received. The critics hinted that Mrs Gore had 
exhausted her stock of observation ; and we believe 
she went to reside in France, where she continued i 
some years. ‘Her next tale was entitled Mrs 
Armytagey which appeared in 1S36; and in the 
fpllowing year came Mary Raymond and 
Memoirs of a Peeress, In 1838, The Diary of a 
BesemtuyiCy The Woman of ike Worldy The Heir of 
Selwoody and The Book of Roses, or Rose fancier^ s 
Manual, a delightful little work on the history of 
the rose, its propagation and culture. France is 
celebrated for its rich varieties of the queen of 
flowers, and Mrs Gore availed herself of the taste 
and experience of the French floriculturists. Mrs 
Gore long continued to furnish one or two novels 
a year. She had seen much of the world both at 
home and abroad, and was never at a loss for 
character or incident The worst of her works must 
be pronounced clever. Their chief value consists 
in their lively caustic pictures of fashionable and 
high society. Besides her long array of regular 
novels, Mrs Gore contributed short tales and 
sketches to the periodicals, and was perhaps 
unparalleled for fertility. All her works were wel- 
come to the circulating libraries. They are mostly 
of the same class — all pictures of existing life 
and manners \ but the want of genuine feeling, of 
passion and simplicity, in her living models, and 
the endless frivolities of their occupations and 
pursuits, make us sometimes take leave of Mrs 
Gore’s fashionable triflers in the temper with 
which Goldsmith parted from Beau Tibbs—* The 
company of fools may at first make us smile, but 
at last never fails of rendering us melancholy.’ 

Mrs Gore was a native of East Retford, Notting- 
hamshire, daughter of Mr Moody, a wine-merchant 
of that town. In 1823 she was married to Captain 
C. A Gore, by whom she had two children, a son 
and daughter ; the latter married, in 1853, to Lord 
Edward Thynne. 


that, in her turn, she owed to society ; nor, from her 
youthupwards— 

Content, to dwell m 'decencies for ever— , 

had she been detected in the slightest infraction of these 
minor social duties. She knew with the utmost accu- 
racy of domestic arithmetic— to the fraction of a course 
or an entrie--%i& number of dinners which Beech Park 
was indebted to its neighbourhood— the complement of 
laundry-maids indispensable to the maintenance of its 
county dignity — the aggregate of pines by which it 
must retain its horticultural precedence. She had never 
retarded by a day or an hour the arrival of the family- 
coach in Grosvenor Square at the exact moment credit- 
able to Sir Robert’s senatorial punctuality ; nor pro- 
crastinated by half a. second the simultaneous bobs of her 
ostentatious Sunday school, as she sailed majesticaliy 
along the aisle towards her tall, stately, pharisaical, 
squire-archical pew. -r ... 


^ True to the execution of her tasks 
—and her whole life was but one laborious task— true 
and exact as the great bell of the Beech Park turret-clock, 
she w^ enchanted with the monotonous music of her own 
cold iron tongue ; proclaiming herself the best of wives 
and mothers, because Sir Robert’s rent-roll could afford 
to command the services of a first-rate steward, and 
butler, and housekeeper, and thus insure a well-ordered 
household ; and because her seven substantial children 
were duly drilled through a daily portion of rice-pudding 
and spelling-book, and an annual distribution of mumps 
and measles ! All went well at Beech Park ; for La% 
Lilfield was ‘the excellent wife’ of ‘a good sort of 
man!’ 

So bright an example of domestic merit — and what 
country neighbourhood cannot boast of its duplicate ?— 
was naturally superior to seeking its pleasures in the 
vapid and varying novelties of modern fashion. The 
habits of Beech Park still affected the dignified and 
primeval purity of the departed century. Lady Lilfield 
remained true to her annual eight rural months of the 
county of Durham ; against whose claims Kemp Town 
pleaded, and Spa and Baden bubbled in vain. During 
her pastoral seclusion, by a careful distribution of her 
stores of gossiping, she contrived to prose, in undetected 
tautology, to successive detachments of an extensive 
neighbourhood, concerning her London importance— her 
court dress — ^her dinner-parties — ^and her refusal to visit 

the Duchess of ; while, during the reign of her 

London importance, she made it equally her duty to 
bore her select visiting list with the history of the new 
Beech Park school-house — of the Beech Park double 
dahlias — and of the Beech Park privilege of uniting, in 
an aristocratic dinner-party, the abhorrent heads of the 
rival political factions — ^the Biaruhi e NeH — the houses 
of Montague and Capulet of the county palatine of 
Durham. By such minute sections of the wide chapter 
of colloquial boredom. Lady Lilfield acquired the 
rldly woman — a character of being a very charming woman throughout 
She had profes- her respectable of dinner-giving baronets and their 
, because a con- wives ; but the reputation of a very miracle of prosinesL 
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COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


assured that the truth is not in her. Nothing can be 
more minutely monotonous than the recreations of the 
really fashionable ; monotony being, in fact, essential to 
that distinction. Tigers may amuse themselves in a 
thousand irregular diverting ways ; but the career of a 
genuine exclusive is one to wMch a mill-horse would 
scarcely look for relief. London houses, London estab- 
lishments, are formed after the same unvarying model. 
At the fifty or sixty balls to which she is to be indebted 
for the excitement of her season, the fine lady listens to 
the same band, is refreshed from a buffet prepared by 
the same skill, looks at the same diamonds, hears the 
same trivial observations ; and but for an incident or two, 
the growth of her own follies, might find it difficult to 
point out the slightest difference between the fSte of the 
countess on the first of June and that of the marquis on 
the first of July. But though twenty seasons^ experience 
of these desolating facts might be expected to damp the 
ardour of certain dowagers and dandies who are to be 
found hurrying along the golden railroad year after 
year, it is not wonderful that the young girls their 
daughters should be easily allured from their dull 
school-rooms by fallacious promises of pleasure. 


MRS FRANCES TROLLOPE. 

Another keen observer and caustic delineator of 
modern manners, Mrs Frances Trollope, was 
the authoress of a long series of fictions. This | 
lady had nearly reached her fiftieth year before she I 
entered on that literary career which proved so j 
prolific and distinguished. She first came before ; 
the public in 1832, when her Domestic Manners of 
the Americans appeared, and excited great atten- 
tion. The work was the result of three years’ 
residence and travels in the United States, com- 
mencing in 1829. Previous to this period, Mrs 
Trollope had resided at Harrow. She drew so 
severe a picture of American faults and foibles — ' 
of their want of delicacy, their affectations, drink- 
ing, coarse selfishness, and ridiculous peculiarities 
—that the whole nation was incensed at their 
English satirist. There is much exaggeration in 
Mrs Trollope’s sketches ; but having truth for their 
foundation, her book is supposed to have had 
some effect in reforming the ‘ minor morals ’ and 
social habits of the Americans. The same year 
our authoress continued her satiric portraits, in a 
novel entitled The Refugee in America, mBxkedhy 
the same traits as her former work, but exhibiting 
little art or talent in the construction of a fable. 
Mrs Trollope now tried new ground. In 1833, she 
published The Abbess, a novel ; and in the following 
year, Belgium and Western Germany in 1833, 
countries where she found much more to gratify 
and interest her than in America, and where she 
travelled in generally good-humour. The only 
serious evil which Mrs Trollope seems to have 
encountered in Germany was the tobacco-smoke, 
which she vituperates with unwearied persever- 
ance. In 1836 she renewed her war with the 
Americans in The Adventures of Jonathan Jef- 
ferson Whitlaw, a tale in which she powerfully de- 
picts the miseries of the black and coloured popu- 
lation of the Southern States. In this yep, also, 
she published Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
In 1837 appeared The Vicar of Wrexhill, her bpt 
novel, an able and interesting work, full of preju- 
dices, but containing some excellent painting of 
manners and eccentricities. In 1838 our authoress 
appeared again as a traveller : Vienna and the 
Austrians was of the same cast as Belgium and 


Germany, but more deformed by prejudice. Be- 
tween 1838 and 1843, Trollope threw off seven 
or eight novels, and an account of a Visit to 
Italy, The smart caustic style, of our authoress 
was not so well adapted to the. classic scenes, 
manners, and antiquities of Italy, as to the 
broader features of American life and character, 
and this work was not so successful as her pre- 
vious publications. Returning to fiction, we find 
Mrs Trollope, as usual, abounding. Three novels, 
of three volumes each, were the pioduce of 1843- -• 
Hargrave, Jessie Phillips, anif The Laurringtons, 
The first is a sketch of a man of fashion ; the 
second, an attack on the new English poor-law ; 
and the third, a lively satire on ‘ superior people,’ 
the ‘ bustling Botherbys ’ of society. Other novels 
followed ; but these later works of Mrs Trollope 
are much inferior to her early novels : the old 
characters are reproduced, and coarseness is too 
often substituted for stren^h. The indefatigable 
novelist died at Florence (where she had for 
several years resided) October 6, 1863, in the 
eighty- fifth year of her age. 

Mrs Trollope was born at Stapleton, near 
Bristol, daughter of the Rev. William Milton. She 
was married in 1809 to Thomas Anthony Trollope, 
a barrister, by whom she had six children. ‘ The 
wife of a barrister who had not been fprtunate,’ 
says the Athenmum (1863), ^Frances Trollope 
found herself, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
establish a home in America, here in England, 
with the world to begin again, a husband too ill to 
aid her, and children who needed aid and could 
as yet give none. Many men in like circum- 
stances would have appealed to public charity, 
but the true woman’s heart did not fail her. 
She wrote for bread, and reaped that and honour.’ 
She has been honoured too in her sons, Anthony 
and Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

MARGUERITE, COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

This lady, long known in the world of fashion 
and light literature, was bom at Knockbrit, near 
Clonmel, September i, 1790. Her father, Edmund 
Power, was a small proprietor in Ireland — a squu 
reen — ^who is said to have forced his daughter, 
when only fifteen, into a marriage with a Captain 
Farmer. The marriage was unhappy ; Marguerite 
left her husband, and Captain Farmer was acci- 
dentally killed. This was in 1817. In 9, few 
months afterwards, Marguerite was united to an 
Irish peer, Charles Gardiner, Earl of Blessingtonu 
Her rank, her beauty, and literary tastes now 
rendered her the centre of a brilliant circle, and 
the doting husband revelled in every species of 
extravagant display. In 1822 they set out on a 
continental tour. They visited Byron in Genoa ; 
and Lady Blessington’s Conversations with Lord 
Byron (published after the death of the poet) pre- 
sent a faithful and interesting— though of course 
incomplete — picture of the noble bard. In May 
1829, Lady Blessington was again left a widow, 
but with a jointure of about £2000 a year. A 
daughter of the deceased earl, by a former mar- 
riage, became the wife of Count Alfred D’Orsay, 
son of a French general officer, and remarkable 
for his handsome appearance and varied accom- 
plishments. This marriage also proved unfor- 
tunate ; the parties separated, and while the lady 
remained in Paris, the count accompanied Lady 
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Blessingtoa to Englmd. Tills coaaectioa was 
only broken by death. It gave rise to scandalous 
rumours, yet the countess and her friend main- 
tained a conspicuous place in society. Count 
D'Orsay was the acknowledged leader of fashion, 
besides being an accomplished artist in both 
painting and sculpture. A career of gaiety and 
splendour soon involved the countess in debt. 
She then applied herself to literature, and pro- 
duced several light sketchy works, now forgotten. 
Latterly, the popularity of the countess greatly 
declined. She was forced to break up her estab- 
lishment in Gore House, Kensington; all was 
sold off, and Lady Blessington and D'Orsay 
repaired to Paris. She died June 4, 1849. The 
count survived her just three years. The most 
favourable — ^perhaps the truest— view of this once 
popular lady is thus given in the epitaph written 
for her tomb by Mr Procter (Barry Cornwall) : 
‘In her lifetime she was loved and admired for 
her many graceful writings, her gentle manners, 
her kind and generous heart Men, famous for 
art and science, in distant lands sought her friend- 
ship ; and the historians and scholars, the poets, 
and wits, and painters of her own country found 
an unfailing welcome in her ever-hospitable home. 
She gave cheerfully, to all who were in need, 
help and sympathy, and useful counsel ; and she | 
died lamented by many friends. Those who i 
loved her best in Hfe, and now lament her most, ' 
have reared this tributary marble over the place 
of her rest’ 

MRS S. C. HALL. 1 

Mrs S. C. Hali^ authoress of Lights and 
Shadows of Irish and various other works, 

‘ is a native of Wexford, though by her mother’s 
side she is of Swiss descent Her maiden name 
was Fielding, by which, however, she was unknown 
in the literary world, as her first work was not 
published till after her marriage to Samuel Carter 
Hall in 1824. She first quitted Ireland at the 
early age of fifteen, to reside with her mother in 
England, and it was some time before she re- 
visited her native country; but the scenes which 
were familiar to her as a child have made such 
a vivid and lasting impression on her mind, and 
all her sketches evince so much freshness and 
vigour, that her readers might easily imagine she 
had spent her life among the scenes she describes. 
To her early absence from her native countiy is 
probably to be traced one strong characteristic of 
all her writings — the total absence of party feeling 
on subjects connected with politics or religion.’ * 
Mrs Hall’s first work appeared in 1829, and was 
entitled Sketches of Irish Character. I^hese bear 
a closer resemblance to the tales of Miss Mitford 
than to the Irish stories of Banim or Grifiih, and 
the works of Miss Edgeworth probably directed 
Mrs Hah to the peculiariyties of Irish character. 
They contain some fine rural description, and 
are animated by a healthy tone of moral feeling 
and a vein of delicate humour. The coquetry of 
her Irish girls — ^very different from that in high 
life — ^is admirably depicted. In 1831 she issued a 
second series of Sketches of Irish Character^ fully 
equal to the first, and which was well received. The 
Rapparee is an excellent story, and some of the 
satirical ddineations are hit off with great truth 

* DuBSlk Xlniversii^ Magazine for 1840. 


and liveliness. In 1832 she ventured on a larger 
and more difficult work— an historical romance in 
three volumes, entitled The Buccaneer. The scene 
of this tale is laid in England at the time of the 
Protectorate, and Oliver himself is among the 
characters. The plot of The Buccaneer is well 
managed, and some of the characters — as that of 
Barbara Iverk, the Puritan — are skilfully deline- 
ated ; but the work is too feminine, and has too 
little of energetic passion for the stormy times in 
which it is cast. In 1834 Mrs Hall published 
Tales of Womafis Trials^ short stories of de- 
cidedly moral tendency, written in the happiest 
style of the authoress. In 1835 appeared Uncle 
Horace^ a novel ; and in 1838, Lights anti 
Shadows of Irish Life, three volumes. The latter 
had been previously published in the New 
Monthly Magaziney and enjoyed great popularity. 
The principal tale in the collection, The Groves of 
Blarney y was dramatised at one of the theatres^ 
with distinguished success. In 1840 Mrs Hall 
issued Mariauy or a Young Maids FortuneSy in 
which her knowledge of Irish character is again 
displayed. Katey Macane, an Irish cook, who 
adopts Marian, a foundling, and watches over her 
with untiring affection, is equal to any of the Irish 
portraitures since those of Miss Edgeworth. The 
next work of our authoress was a series of Stories- 
of the Irish Peasantry, contributed to Chamberses- 
Edinburgh Journaly and afterwards published in 
a collected form. In 1840, Mrs Hall aided her 
husband in a work chiefly composed by him, and 
which reflects credit upon his talents and industry 
— Ireland, its Scenery, Character, &c. Topograph- 
ical and statistical information is here blended' 
with the poetical and romantic features of the 
country — the legends of the peasantry— scenes 
and characters of humour or pathos — and all that 
could be gathered in five separate tours through 
Ireland, added to early acquaintance and recollec- 
tion of the country. The work was highly em- 
bellished by British artists, and extended to three 
large volumes. In 1845, Mrs Hall published what 
is considered by many her best novel, The White- 
boyy--Q, striking Irish story — and a fairy tale, 
Midsmnmer Eve; in 1857, A Womans Storys 
in 1862, Can Wrong be Right f in 1868-9, The 
Fight of Faith. To the Art Journal, while 
conducted by her husband, Mrs Hall contributed 
many pleasant and picturesque sketches, some of 
w^hich were collected and re-issued under the title 
: of Pilgrimages to English Shrines, The Book of 
the Thames, &c, Mrs Hall also produced some 
pleasing children’s books. In tasteful description 
of natural objects, and pictures of every-day life, 
Mrs Hall has few superiors. Her humour is not 
so broad or racy as that of Lady Morgan, nor her 
observations so exact and extensive as Miss Edge- 
worth’s : her writings are also unequal, but in 
I general they constitute easy delightful reading, and 
possess a simple truth and purity of sentiment. 
Mrs Hall died in 1881. 

Depending upon Others, 

From Sketches of Irish Character. 

* Independence / ’ — ^it is the word, of all others, that 
Irish — men, women, and children-— least understand ; 

: and the calmness, or rather indifference, with which 
they submit to dependence, bitter and miserable as it 
is, must be a source of deep regret to all who * love the 
land,’ or who feel anxious to uphold the dignity ol 
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hiimaE-kind. Let ixs select a few cases from om: Irish 
village, such as are abundant in every neighbourhood. 
Shmie Thuriough, * as dacent a boy/ and Shane’s wife, 
as ‘ clane-skinned a girl,’ as any in the world. There is 
Shane, an active handsome-looki:^ fellow, leaning over 
the half-door of his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall 
with his brogue, and picking up all the large gravel 
within his reach to pelt the ducks with— those useful 
Irish scavengers. Let us speak to him. * Good-morrow, 
Shane 2 ’ ^ Och I the bright bames of heaven on ye every 
day I and kindly welcome, my lady ; and won’t ye step 
In and rest — ^it ’s powerful hot, and a beautiful summer, 
sure— the : Lord' be |>raised I ’ ^ Thank you, Shane. ^ I 
thought you were going to cut the ^y-field to-day ; if a 
heavy shower comes it will be spoiled ; it has been fit 
for the scythe these two days,’ ‘ Sure it ’s all owing to 
that thief o’ the world, Tom Parrel, my lady. Didn’t 
he promise me the loan of his scythe ; and, by the same 
token, I was to pay him for it ; and depinding on that, 
I didn’t buy one, which I have been threatening to do 
for the last two years.’ ‘But why don’t you go to 
Carrick and purchase one ? ’ ‘To Garrick ! Och, ’tis a 
good step to Carrick, and my toes are on the ground — 
saving your presence — ^for I depinded on Tim Jarvis to 
tell Andy Cappler, the brogue-maker, to do my shoes ; 
and, bad luck to him, the spalpeen ! he forgot it.’ 

‘ Where ’s your pretty wife, Shane ? ’ ‘ She ’s in all the 
woe o’ the world, ma’am, dear. And she puts the blame 
of it on me, though I’m not in the faut this time anyhow. 
The child ’s taken the small-pox, and she depinded on 
me to tell the doctor to cut it for the cow-pox, and I 
depinded on Kitty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the doctor’s 
own man, and thought she would not forget it, becase 
the boy ’s her bachelor ; hut out o’ sight, out o’ mind — 
the never a word she tould him about it, and the babby 
has got it nataral, and the woman ’s in heart trouble — 
to say nothing o’ myself— and it the first, and all.’ ‘ I am 
very sorry, indeed, for you have got a much better wife 
than most men,’ ‘That’s a true word, my lady, only 
she’s fidgety-like sometimes, and says I don’t hit the 
nail on the head quick enough; and she takes a dale 
more trouble than she need about many a thing.’ ‘ I do 
not think I ever saw Ellen’s wheel without flax before, 
Shane.’ ‘Bad cess to the wheel I — I got it this morn- 
ing about that too. I depinded on John Williams to 
bring the flax from O’Flaherty’s this day week, ^d he 
forgot it ; and she says I ought to have brought it my- 
self, and I close to the spot. But where’s the good? 
vsays I; sure he’ll bring it next time.’ ‘I suppose, 
Shane, you will soon move into the new cottage at 
Clum Hill? I passed it to-day, and it looked so ^eer- 
ful; and when you get there, you must take Ellen’s 
advice, and depend solely on yourself.’ ‘Och, ma’am 
dear, don’t mintion it ; sure it ’s that makes me so down 
in the mouth this very minit. ^ Sure I saw that bom 
blackguard, Jack Waddy, and he comes in here quite 
innocent -like ; “ Shane, you ’ve an eye to squire’s new 
lodge,” says he. “ Maybe I have/’ says L “ I am yer 
man,” says he. “ How so ? ” says I. ^ “ Sure I ’m as 
good as married to my lady’s maid,” said he j “ and I ’ll 
spake to the squire for you my own self.” “ The bless- 
ing be about you,” says I, quite grateful — and we took 
a strong cup on the strength of it — ^and, depinding on 
him, I thought all safe. And what d’ ye think, my lady? 
Why, himself stalks into the place— talked the squire 
over, to be sure— and without so much as by yer lave, 
sates himself and his new wife on the laase in the house ; 
and I may go whistle.’ ‘ It was a great pity, Shane, that 
you didn’t go yourself to Mr Clum.’ ‘That ’s a true word 
for ye ma’am, dear ; but it ’s hard if a poor man can’t 
have a frind to depind on.’ 

G. P. R. JAMES. 

Mr George Payne Rainsforb James was 
one of Scott’s historical imitators. If he had 
not written so much— if, instead of employing 
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an amanuensis, to whom he dictated his* thick- 
coming fancies,’ he had concentrated Ms whole 
powers on a jfew congenial subjects or periods of 
history, and resorted to the manual labour of 
penmanship as a drag-chain on the machine, he 
might have attained to the highest honours of 
this department of literature. As it is, he has 
furnished many light, agreeable, and picturesque 
books —none of questionable tendency. Mr J ames’s 
first appearance as an author was made at the age 
of seventeen, when he published some eastern 
tales, entitled TJ^ String of Pearls. In 1822 he 
published a History of the Life of Edward the 
\ Black Prince. In 1825, he struck into that path 
’ in which he was so indefatigable, and produced 
; his historical romance of Richelieu, a very attrac- 
I tive fiction. In 1830, he issued two romances, 
Darnley^ or the Field of the Cloth of^ Gold^ and De 
EOrme. N ext year he produced Philip A ugustusp 
in 1836, a History of Charlemagne^ and a tale, 
Henry Mastertonj in 1833, Mary of Burgundy, 
or the Revolt of Ghent; in 1834, The Life and 
\ Adventures of John Marston Hall; in 1835, 

\ in a Thousand, or the Days of Henri Quatre, and 
I The Gipsy, a Tale; in 1837, Attila, a romance, 
and The Life and Times of Louis XIV.; in 1838, 
The Huguenot, a Tale of the French Protestants, 
and The Robber fm 1839, Henry of Guise; and 
other works of fiction of a similar character. 
Altogether, the original works of Mr James extend 
to one hundred and eighty-nine volumes, and he 
edited about a dozen more 1 ‘ There seems/ says 
a lively writer, *to be no limit to his ingenui^, 
his faculty of getting up scenes and incidents, di- 
lemmas, artifices, coniredemps, battles, skirmishes, 
disguises, escapes, trials, combats, adventures.’ 
The sameness of the author’s style and characters 

is, however, too marked to be pleasing. 

Mr James was a native of London, born in the 
year 1801. He early commenced writing talei^ 
encouraged by Washington Irving^ ; and the suc- 
cess of Richelieu proved an incentive to exertion. 
During the reign of William IV., the honorary 
office of Historiographer of Great Britain was con- 
ferred upon him ; but he afterwards relinquished 

it, and proceeded with his family to the United 
States. He was six years (from 1852 to 1858) 
consul at Richmond, Virginia ; and at the expira- 
tion of that period, was appointed consul at 
Venice, which office he held till his death, June 
4 1S60. 

EDWARD, LORD LYTTON. 

Among our modern authors,, the name of 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord 
Lytton, was long conspicuous. It is half a cen- 
tury since he appeared as an author, and during 
that time till his death there was, as Scott said of 
Byron, ‘ no reposing under the shade of his laurels 
—no living upon the resource of past reputation : 
his foot was always in the arena, his shield hung 
always in the lists.’ He is remarkable also as 
having sought and obtained distinction in almost 
every department of literature — in poetry, the 
drama, the historical romance, domestic newel, 
philosophical essay, and political disquisition. 
Like Cowley, too, he is memorable as having 
appeared as an author, in a printed volume, in his 
fifteenth year. This early and indefatigable candi- 
date for literary distinction enjoyed advantages In 
the circumstances of his birth, education, and for* 
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And by yon star, Heaven’s eldest born — whose light 
Calls the first smile upon the cheek of Night ; 

And beams and bodes, like faith beyond the tomb, 
Life through the calm, and glory through the gloom i 
My mother earth — and ye, her loftier race, 

Midst whom my soul hath held its dwelling-place ; 
Rivers, and rocks, and valleys, and ye shades 
Which sleep at noonday o’er the haunted glades 
Made musical by waters and the breeze, 

All idly dallying with the glowing trees ; 

And songs of birds which, ever as they fly, 

Breathe soul and gladness to the summer sky ; 

Ye courts of Nature, where aloof and lone 
She sits and reigns with darkness for her throne ; 
Mysterious temples of the breathing God, 

If ’mid your might my earliest steps have trod ; 

If in mine inmost spirit still are stored 

The wild deep memories childhood most adored j 

If still amid the drought and waste of years, 

Ye hold the source of smiles and pangless tears s 
Will ye not yet inspire me ? — for my heart 
Beats low and languid^ — and this idle art, 

Which I have summoned for an idle end, 

Forsakes and flies me like a faithless friend. 

Are all your voices silent ? I have made 
My home as erst amid your thickest shade : 

And even now your soft air from above 
Breathes on my temples like a sister’s love. 

Ah ! could it bring the freshness of the day 
When first my young heart lingered o’er its lay, 

Fain would this wintry soul and frozen string 
Recall one wind— one whisper from the spring I 


suits of my life ; and you who were my first guide 
were my earliest critic/ He is said to have 
written verses when he was only five or six years 
old In June 1820, appeared his first volume, 

Ismael^ an Oriental Taky with other PoemSy 
written between the Age of Thirteen and Fifteen, | 

The boyish rhymes are, of course, merely imi- i 
tative. His next public appearance was as the ■ 
successful candidate for the prize poem in Cam- j 
bridge University ; he was then a fellow-com- ' 
moner of Trinity Hall ; and in 1825 he carried off 
the Chancellor’s gold medal for the best English 
poem. The subject in which Bulwer was success- 
ful was Sculpture, and his verses are above the 
average of prize poems. The long vacation in his 
college terns was spent by our author in rambles same year, 1827, Bulwer published his 

over England and Scotland and France. In 1826 novel, Falkland, a highly coloured tale of 
he published a volume of miscellaneous verse, love and passion, calculated to excite and inflame, 
entided Weeds and Wild Flowers; and in 1827, and evidently based on admiration of the peculiar 
a poetical narrative^ called O' Neill, or the Rebel genius and seductive errors of Byron. Taking up 
The latter was in the style of Byron’s echo- fi^e style of the fashionable novels— rendered 

ing the false sentiment and morbid feeling of the popular by Theodore Hook, but then on the wane 
noble poet, but wanting the poetic ardour, con- — Bulwer next came forward with Pelham, or the 
densed energy of expression, and graceful pictur- Adventures of a Gentleman, 1828. This is a novel 
esqueness which gild, if they do not redeem, the fitii of brilliant and witty writing, sarcastic levity, 
errors of Byron’s style. A love of poetry, however representations of the manners of the great, 
intense, even when combined with general literary piquant remark, and scenes of intrigue and pas- 
talent and devoted study of the art ‘ unteachable, sion. There was a want of skill in the constnic- 
untaught,’ will never make a poet ; and of this lion of the story, for the tragic and satirical parts 
truism Lytton Bidwer was a striking illustration, were not well adjusted ; but the picture of a man 
He returned again and again to his first love and of fashion — a Charles Surface of the nineteenth 
early ambition, and at times seemed to be on the century— was attractive, and a second edition of 
brink of complete success ; yet, with all his toil Pelham wbs called for in a few months. Towards 
and repeated efforts, he never was able to reach tiio close of the isame year, Bulwer issued another 
the summit of the sacred mount The following is novel. The Disowned, intended by the author to 
a favourable specimen of these poetic asnirations : contain ^ scenes of more exciting- interest and 


T T Lytton. His brother, Sir Henry tion, and Consequently did not attain to the PODU- 

“3 larity of A/W a 1829, wa^ a 

aumor of several worlc&-~^« Auiumu in. Greece ; France^ Soc^ more fimshed performance. The lighter portion/ 

Review, 

HMoriceU Charmciers, Life of Lord Paimersiou * does not dispute the field With the deeper and 


does not dispute the field with the deeper and 
more sombre, but follows gracefully by its side, 
relieving and heightening it. We move, indeed, 
among the great, but it is the great of other times 
— names familiar in our mouths— Bolingbroke, 
Louis, Orleans ; amidst manners perhaps as friv- 
olous as those of the day, but which the gentle 


Bailing w described as ‘ the prop and pillar of the Palmcr- 
^nian policy in the In iSay toni Lytton was married to 

Rosma, laughter of Francis Wheeler, Esq. of Lizrard Connel, 
OTun,^ of jUm^ck— -an unhappy connection which was soon 
teolved. The lady wrote several novels not deficient in talent 
but vrUd and extravagant. The issue of this marriage was a son 
and daughter. The latter died in 1848; the former, Edward 
Robert, now Lord Lytton, has already been noticed as a poet 
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touch of time has already invested with an 
antiquarian dignity; the passions of men, the 
machinery of great motives and universal feelings, 
occupy the front ; the humours, the affections, the 
petty badges of sects and individuals, retire into 
the shadows of the background : no undercurrent 
of persiflage or epicurean indifference checks the 
dow of that mournful enthusiasm which refreshes 
its pictures of life with living waters ; its elo- 
quent pages seem consecrated to the memory of 
love, honour, religion, and undeviating faith.^ ^ In 
1S30 Bulwer brought out another work of fiction, 
Paul CUffprd^^t hero being a romantic highway- 
man, familiar with the haunts of low vice and dis- 
sipation, but afterwards transformed and elevated 
by the influence of love. Parts are ably written, 
but the general effect of the novel was undoubt- 
edly injurious to the public taste and morals. The 
author seemed to be sinking into a representative 
of the artificial, unnatural school—an embodiment 
of Moore^s sentimentalist — 

A fine, sallow, sublime sort of Werther-faced man. 
With moustaches that gave — ^what we read of soofi — 
The dear Corsair expression, half-savage, half-soft. 

And with this sickly sentimentalism there was a 
great deal of prolix description. The love of 
satire, which had mingled largely in all Bulwer’s 
works, took a more definite shape in 1831, in 
The Matnese Twins^ a poem satirical of fashion, 
of travellers, of politicians, London notoriety, and 
various other things, discussed or glanced at in 
sportive or bitter mood, and in verses that flow 
easily, and occasionally express vigorous and 
hvely thoughts. Among the miscellaneous poems 
that follow The Siamese Twins, is one entitled 
Milton, which was subsequently corrected and 
enlarged, and is unquestionably Bulweris best 
poetical production. He tried fiction again— rthe 
poetical satire having proved a comparative failure 
— and produced, in iZ^i, Eugene Aram, k story of 
English life, founded on the history of the clever 
murderer of that name. This novel was sug- 
gested to Bulwer, and partly sketched out, by 
Godwin. The character of the sordid but in- 
genious Eugene Aram is idealised by the /ancy 
of the novelist. He is made an enthusiastic 
student and amiable visionary. The humbling 

E art of his crime was, he says, ^its low calcu- 
itions, its poor defence, its paltry trickery, its 
mean hypocrisy : these made his chiefest pen- 
ance.’ Unconscious that detection was close at 
hand, Aram is preparing to wed an interesting 
and noble-minded woman, the generous Made- 
line ; and the scenes connected with this ill-fated 
passion possess a strong and tragical interest. 
Throughout the work are scattered some beauti- 
ful moral reflections and descriptions, imbued 
with poetical feeling and expression. What lover 
of literature, for example, does not sympathise 
with this passage ? 

Admiration of Genius, 

There is a certain charm about great superiority of 
intellect that winds into deep affections, which a much 
more constant and even amiability of manners in lesser 
men often fails to reach. Genius makes many enemies, 
but it makes sure friends — ^friends -who forgive much, 
who endure long, who exact little ; they partake of the 
character of disciples as well as friends. There lingers 
about the human heart a strong inclination to look up- 


ward — to revere : in this inclination lies the source of 
religion, of loyalty, and also of the worship and immor- 
tality which are rendered so cheerfully to the great of 
old. And, in truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire ! 
admiration seems in some measure to appropriate to 
ourselves the qualities it honours in others. We wed — 
we root ourselves to the natures we so love to contem- 
plate, and their life grows a part of our own. Thus, 
when a great man, who has engrossed our thoughts, our 
conjectures, our homage, dies, a gap seems suddenly 
left in the world — a wheel in the mechanism of our own 
being appears abruptly stilled ; a portion of ourselves, 
and not our worst portion — ^for how many pure, high, 
generous sentiments it contains I— dies with him. 

There was strong interest, though a want of sim- 
plicity and nature, in Eugene Aram j but Bulwer’s 
next novel, Godolphin, published anonymously, 
was in all respects an inferior work. About this 
time, he undertook the management of the New 
Monthly Magazine — which had attained a high 
reputation under the editorship of Campbell — and 
published in that work several essays and criti- 
cisms, subsequently collected and issued under the 
title, of The Student In 1833 appeared his Eng* 
land and the English, a series of observations 
on society, literature, the aristocracy, travelling, 
and other characteristics and peculiarities of the 
English people. Some of these are acute and 
clever, but many are tinged with prejudice, and 
a- desire to appear original and sarcastic. The 
Pilmms of the Rhine (1834)— a fanciful and beau- 
tifully illustrated work — was Bulwer’s next offering ; 
and it was almost immediately afterwards suc- 
ceeded by one of his best romances, The Last 
Days of PomfdL This brilliant and interesting 
classic story was followed by one still more vigor- 
ous and masterly, the tale of Rienzi, the Last of 
the Tribunes, which is the most complete, high- 
toned, and energetic of all the author’s romantic 
fictions. His tendency to minute and prolonged 
description is, in these works, relieved by the 
associations connected with his story, and by 
historical information, while the reader’s interest 
in the characters and incidents is seldom per- 
mitted to flag. Bulwer might then be said to 
have attained the acme of popularity as an 
imaginative writer, but he was still to appear as 
a master of the English domestic novel. 

Ambitious of shining in politics as in literature, 
our author had obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons. In 1831 he was returned for the 
borough of St Ives, and in the following year for 
the city of Lincoln, which he continued to repre- 
sent until the year 1842. He was a supporter of 
extreme Reform principles ; and in 1835 
ferred a signal favour on his party by a political 
pamphlet, entitled The Crisis, which had almost 
unexampled success. Lord Melbourne, in return 
for this powerful support, offered Bulwer an ap- 
pointment in his administration. He declined to , 
accept office; but in 1838 the honour of a baron- - 
etcy was conferred upon him. He afterwards 
greatly modified his political opinions — conscien- 
tiously, there is every reason to believe — and in 
1852 he was returned as a Conservative member 
for Hertfordshire, the county in which his property 
was situated. His few parliamentary speeches 
were able and comprehensive. They evinced 
little of the partisan or keen debater, but were 
marked by a thoughtful earnestness, and by large 

and liberal views of our national interests and 
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dependencies. In politics, he was, still the man of depth ! Morton knelt hj the parapet, holding the 
letters—not a political adventurer ; and in the grappKng-hook in its place, with convulsive grasp, and 
busiest portions of his public life, literature was fixing Ms eyes, bloodshot with fear and sppens^ 
never neelected slender cord I 

In 1837 appeared BuWs novel of Em^si / ^ cried a_ voice from the nppoate 

Morton raised his gaze from Gawtrey : the case- 
“k ^ desired this story ^ ^ ment was darkened by the forms of the pursuers—they 

what, though r^e in fi^d burst into the room — an officer sprung upon the 

human life-— the affliction of the good, the triumph parapet, and Gawtrey, now aware of his danger, opened 
of the unprincipled. The character of Maltravers hjg eyes, and, as he moved on, glared upon the foe. 
is far from pleasing ; and Alice Darvil is evidently The policeman deliberately raised his pistol — Gawtrey 
a copy from Byron^s Haidee. Ferrers, the villain arrested himself— from a wound in his side the blood 
of the tale, is also a Byronic creation ; and, on trickled slowly and darkly down, drop by drop, upon the 
the whole, the violent contrasts and gloomy de- stones below; even the officers of the law shuddered as 
lineations of this novel render it more akin to the they eyed him ; his hair bristling— his cheek white— his 
spurious offspring of sentimental romance, than to . dra^ convulsively from his teeth, and his eyes 
the family of the genuine English novel A con- from beneath the froyra of agony and menace in 

tinuation of this work was given in the following »<iomnable power and fierceness 

of the man. His look, so fixed — so intense — so stem, 
ye^, under the title of Ahce, or the My states, policeman; his hand trembled as he fired, and 

with no improvement as to literal power ^ or struck the parapet an inch below the spot where 

correct moral philosophy, but still containing Morton knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling sound — 
some fresh and exquisite descriptions, and de- half laugh, half yell— of scorn and glee, broke from 
lightful portraiture. His next work was Aikens, Gawtrey^s lips. He swung himself on— near— near— 
partly historical and partly philosophical. In the nearer— a yard from the parapet, 
same year (1S38) we had Leila^or the Siege of * You are saved T cried Morton; when at that moment 
Granada^ and Calderon the Courtier — flight and a volley burst from the fatal casement — the smoke 
sketchy productions. Passing over the dramas of I’olMd over both the fugitives— a groan, or rather howl, 
Bulwer, we come to Night and Morning, ^ novCL rage, and despair, and agony appalled even the 
with a clear and simple plot, and some good char- hardiest on who^ ear it g^me. Morton sprung to his 
acters. Gawtrey, a swindler, is well town, and feet, and looked below He saw on the rugged stones, 
the account of his death affords a specimen of & down, a dark, formless, motionless m^s-the s r^^^ 
T ^ 7 . 7 7 1 , • r snan of passion and levity— the giant who had played 

the novelists scenic’ style. Gawtrey is the chief ^ ^tb the baubles that it 

of a gdng of comers in Pans , they are detected, prices and breaks — was what the Csesar and the leper 
and Gawtrey, with his associate Moiton, is pur- alike are, when all clay is without God’s breath— what 
sued to the attic in which they live. glory, genius, power, and beauty, would be for ever and 


Talmt and Genius, 

Talent con\inces — ^genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 

Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 

Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 

Ripens the fruit by slow degrees for toil. 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dyes : 

And, to the earth, in tears and glory given, 

Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of Heaven ! 

Talent gives all that vulgar critics need — 

From its plain horn -book learn the dull to read ; 
Genius, the Pythian of the beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull — 

From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 

And fools on fools still ask—' What Hamlet means 
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-Tlie next work of otir author was Tfm iMst of fame. His next novel, however, was ndt a^happ^r^ 
1843, an historical romance, describing effort. Lucretia^ or the Children of Nighty 
the times of Warwick the King-maker, and con- written to exhibit^ some of the workings of me 
taining the most beautiful of Bulwer's female arch-ruler of civilisation# Money, ‘ which ruins 
creations, the character of SybilL Though too virtues in the spendthrift, no less than engenders 
much elaborated in some parts, and even dreary vices in the miser.’ The subject is treated in a 
as a story, this romance, viewed as a whole, is a melodramatic style, with much morbid sentiment 
powerful and great work. In 1844 the novelist and unnecessary horrors ; and the public con- 
appeared as a translator : he gave to the world a demnation of the tale was so. emphatic, that Sir 
version of Schiller’s poems — executed carefully, Edward (who was treinblingly alive to criticism 
as all Bulwer’s works are, and occasionally with on his works) deemed it necessary to reply in A 
poetic spirit and felicity. He then ventured on an Word to the Public* In this pamphlet the novelist ‘ 
original poetical work, The New Timon^ a poem sought to vindicate the moral tendency of' his 
partly satirical and partly narrative, which he tales, and to defend the introduction of cnme and 
issued anonymously, the first part appearing at terror in works of fiction. His reasoning was 
Christmas 1845, and three others being subse- just in the abstract, but had no particular reference 
quently added, Thnon is a romance of London, to the story in question, which was defective as a 
esdiibiting, on the groundwork of an improbable work of art ; and, notwithstanding his defence, 
plot, sketches of the leading public men and Sir Edward, in a subsequent edition, modified 
authors of the metropolis — eulogising some, vitup- some of the incidents and details. As a contrast 
erating others, and dealing about praise and to Lucreiia^ he next presented the public with a 
censure with a degree of rashness, levity, and bad tale of English domestic life, The Cartons, a 
taste almost inconceivable in so practised a writer Family Picture^ which appeared in monthly parts 
and so accomplished a man. Among those whom in Blackwood^ s Magazine, and in 1849 was col- 
he assailed, both in verse and prose, was Alfred lected and issued in the usual three-volume form, 
Tennyson, who was designated * School Miss Free from all mysticism and terror, and abound- 
Alfred ; ’ and the poetry of the laureate — so highly ing in humour, quaint fancies, and delineation of 
original, refined, and suggestive — ^was classed character, this work was highly successful The 
among characters were modelled upon the creations of 

, , . Sterne— the head of the family being a simple, 

The jmglmgm^ley of purtomed conceits, learned, absent recluse, who speculates like Mr 

Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittenng Keats. jjjs tu-other the half-pay captain. 

That the satirist was unable to appreciate the 
works of W^dswo^, Kea^, 

SVrorL“d^eforhL*^K'^^ llitf whi^°''S%'S 

fistic hand in aline of auth^shi^ sure to attract th^SerS themagldne! hs^’uSJ 

attention. The disguwe of the Tt^n was issued another historical romance, Harold, 

s^een through, and Miss Alfred is believed to j y. ^ j. Saxon Kings, a story of love and 
have rebuked the audacity of the assailant m ^ ^ ^ Celtic fuperstitions and char- 

a very, masculine reply/ But whatever were ’ presenting much an^^^mated description, 
his afFectations or blunder, thou|h^ somewhat overlaid with archaeol^icai 

and he at last wrought out works worthy of his q., same vear fiSaSl alternating-, as 
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The blending of satire and comic scenes with pruriency and aifectations of his early manner, 
romantic fable, though sanctioned by the example and displayed the matured powers of the artist, 
of Ariosto, was also a perilous attempt ; and we with deeper and broader sympathies, and a wiser 
cannot say that the covert descriptions of Louis- philosophy of human life. 

Philippe, Guizot, or the Parisian February revolu- In 1853 Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer received 
don, are either very just or very effective. Here from the university of Oxford the degree of D.C.L. ; 
is the portrait of the French minister : in 1856 he was elected Rector of the university 

of Glasgow ; and in 1858 he joined the admin- 
With brow deject, the mournful Vandal took istration of the Earl of Derby as Secretary for 

Occasion prompt to leave his royal guest. Colonial Affairs. In 1866 he was elevated to the 

sought a friend who served him, as a book peerage as Baron Lytton. His literary industry 

Read mo^ iltaess,in our heal^ ^ ^ ^ jj successively produced 

For seldom did the Vandal condescend 

To that poor drudge which monarchs call a friend ! ^ collection of ancient 

^ ^ legends m original rhythmical strophes (1866); a 

And yet Astutio was a man of worth translation of Horacis Odes (1869) ; Walpole^ or 

Before the brain had reasoned out the heart j Every Man has Ms Price^ a rhyming comedy 

But now he learned to look upon the earth (i 369 ); and The Coming Race (1870). The last 

As peddling hucksters look upon the mart ; is a narrative of imaginary travels •, it was pub- 

Took souls for wares, and consdence for a tiU ; lished anonymously, and excited much attention 

And damned his fame to save his masters will. speculation, running rapidly through several 

Much lore he had in men, and states, and things, editions. In this curious work Lord Lytton seems 
And kept his memory mapped in prim precision, have been indebted for some hints to a Latin 
With histories, laws, and pedigrees of kings, work by Holberg, the Danish poet, Nicolai Kli- 

And moral saws, which ran through each division, minii Iter Subterranean^ of which a translation is 
All neatly coloured with appropriate hue — given in Weber’s Popular Romances. Both pro- 

The histories black, the morals heavenly blue ! fess to be the narrative of an u;nderground 

^ ^ ^ rt .f s- -j iourney. the countries that are the scene of the 

Th?‘gSdenSSL'^i^“ ’ travels being alike situated in the interior of the 

Which means, ' move on nntU you ’re uppermost, ?arth. In 1872-3, a novel, The Partstans, appeared 
And then things can't be better than they are !’ iii monthly parts in Blackwood’s Magasznej and 
Brief, in two rules he summed the ends of man— Lord Lytton had just completed another work, 
‘Keep all you have, and try for all you can !' Kenelm Chillingly^ when his busy career termin- 

ated. He was seized with a severe pain — a terrible 
In 1851 Bulwer wrote a comedy, Not so Bad as agony — from inflammation in the ear and head, 
we Seem^ which was performed at Devonshire which in three days proved fatal He died at 
House, in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art Torquay on the i8th of January 1873, and was 
— ^an institution for decayed and destitote authors interred in Westminster Abbey. The sudden 
and artists, projected by Charles Dickens and death of Lord Lytton was much regretted. He 
others, but which proved a failure. The Queen was at the head of our literature, with the single 
and Prince Consort were present at this dramatic exception of Mr Carlyle ; his works were popular 
representation, and among the amateur performers over ad Europe, and his fertility and industry 
wereDickens, Forster, R.H. Horne, Mark Lemon, seemed unabated. His son, the Earl of Lytton, 
and Frank Stone. has said of his father : ‘ Whether as an author, 

The later works of this eminent author fulfilled standing apart from all literary cliques and coteries, 
the promise of healthful moral feeling, and the or as a politician, he always thought and acted 
more complete mastery of his intellectual re- in sympathy with every popular aspiration for the 
sources, indicated in the family picture of the political, social, and intellectual improvement of 
C^tons. My Novel, or Varieties^ of English the whole national life.’* Lord Lytton left an 
Life, What wzllNe Do with It ? iSsSf unfinished romance, Pausanias, the Spartan, 

are genuine English stones, uniting the charac- -^yhich was published in 1876. His Life, Letters, 
teristics of town and country life, and presenting and Literary Remains, edited by his son, the 
the contrasts of national character. His country Earl of Lytton, appeared in 1883. 
sguires and clergymen are perhaps too good, and 

his manufacturers and borough Radicals too Imagi^mtion on Canvas and in Books, 

coarse and vulgar. He views society too exclu- ^ i r 

sively fix>m the atmosphere of Almack’s and May . ^ we compare works of ii^atioix m ^t- 

Fair. He is also more apt to describe his charac- ^ mag^ation on the ^vas, to we 

r It. j 1 ^ j j - t can best form a cntical idea of the different schools 

them m action and dialogue; exist in each; for common both to the author 

and his digressions, though ^ways ingenious, even the painter are those styles which we call the 
when they are pedantic and egotistic, are some- familiar, the picturesque, and the intellectual. By re- 
times misplaced. These are his most prominent curring to this comparison, we can without much difii- 
defects or drawbacks. But there is so much culty classify works of fiction in their proper order, and 
variety in his portraits, so much to delight the estimate the rank they should severally hold. The 
fancy and exercise the understanding, that it is intellectual will probably never be the most widely 
on these English tales, as we conceive, that the popular for the moihent. He who prefers to study in 
novelist’s fame will ultimately rest. His Caxton- school, must be prepared for much depreciation, for 

iana, a series of essays (1863) and contributions greatest excellences, even if he achieve them, are 

to the Reviews, are also worthy of his reputation. 

In the course of his long career he e^ibited work, we hear it praised, perhaps, 

an amazing v^atility of intellMt and noble . Memoir' to of sd^ard. Lord Lytum. 

perseverance. He worked himself free of the 1874. 
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for some striking passage, some prominent character ; 
but when do we ever hear any comment on its harmony 
of construction, on its fitness of design, on its ideal 
character, on its essentials — in short, as a work of art ? 
What we hear most valued in a picture, we often find 
the most neglected in a book — namely, the cojn^ositim ; 
and this, simply, because in England painting is recog- 
nised as an art, and estimated according to definite 
theories. But in literature, we judge from a taste never 
formed — from a thousand prejudices and ignorant pre- 
dilections, We do not yet comprehend that the author 
is an artist, and that the true rules of art by which he 
should be tested are precise and immutable. Hence the 
singular and fantastic caprices of the popular opinion — 
its exaggerations of praise or censure — its passion and 
reaction. These violent fluctuations betray both a 
public and a criticism utterly unschooled in the ele- 
mentary principles of literary art, and entitle the 
humblest author to dispute the censure of the hour, 
while they ought to render the greatest suspicious of 
its praise. 

It is, then, in conformity, not with any presumptuous 
conviction of his own superiority, but with his common 
experience and common sense, that every author who 
addresses an English audience in serious earnest, is 
permitted to feel that his final sentence r^sts not with 
the jury before which he is first hearij,*'' The literary 
history of the day consists of a series of judgments set 
aside. ' ", ■ ■ 

But this uncertainty must ^bre essentially betide 
every student, however lowly, in the school I have 
called the intellectual, which must ever be more or less 
at variance with the popular , canons ; it is its hard 
necessity to use and disturb the lazy quietude of vulgar 
taste, for unless it did so, it could neither elevate nor 
move. He who resigns the Dutch art for the Italian, 
must continue through the dark to explore the prin- 
ciples upon which he founds his design— to which he 
adapts his execution; in hope or in despondence, still 
faithful to the theory which cares less for the amount of 
interest created, than for the sources from which the 
interest is to be drawn — ^seeking iii' action the move- 
ment of the prouder passions or the subtler springs of 
conduct— seeking in repose the colouring of intellectual 
beauty. 

The low and the high of art are not very readily com- 
prehended ; they depend not upon the worldly degree or 
the physical condition of the characters delineated ; they 
depend entirely upon the quality of the emotion which 
the characters are intended to excite ; namely, whether 
of sympathy for something low, or of admiration for 
something high. There is nothing high in a boor^s 
head by Teniers— there is nothing low in a boor’s 
head by Guido. What makes the difference between 
the two ? The absence or presence of the ideal 1 But 
every one can judge of the merit of the first, for it is of 
the familiar school ; it requires a connoisseur to see the 
merit of the last, for it is of the intellectual 


JPower and Genius — Idols of Imagination, 

Yxom The Last of the Barons, 

The father and child seated themselves on the parapet, 
and saw, below, the gay and numerous vessels that 
glided over the sparkling river, wfoile the dark walls 
of Baynard’s Castle, the adjoining bulwark and battle- 
ments of Montfichet, and the tali watch-tower of War- 
wick’s mighty mansion, frowned, in the distance, against 
the soft blue sky. 

‘There,’ said Adam quietly, and pointing to the 
feudal roofs — ‘there seems to rise power; and yonder’ 
(glancing to the river) — ‘ yonder seems to flow genius I 
A century or so hence, the walls shall vanish, but the 
river shall roll on. Man makes the castle, and founds 
the power — God forms the river, and creates the genius. 
And yet, Sybill, there may be streams as broad and 


stately as yonder Thames, that flow afar in the waste, 
never seen, never heard by man. What profits the river 
unmarked ? what the genius never to be known?’ 

It was not a common thing with Adam Warner to be 
thus eloquent Usually silent and absorbed, it was not 
his gift to moralise or declaim. His soul must he deeply 
moved before the profound and buried sentiment within 
it could escape into words. 

Sybill pressed her father’s hand, and, though her own 
heart was veiy heavy, she forced her lips to smile, and 
her voice to soothe. Adam interrupted her. 

‘Child, child, ye women know not what presses 
darkest and most bitterly on the minds of men. You 
know not what it is to form out of immaterial things 
some abstract but glorious object — to worship— to serve 
it — ^to sacrifice to it, as on an altar, youth, health, hope, 
life — and suddenly, in old age, to see that the idol was 
a phantom, a mockery, a shadow laughing us to scorn, 
because we have sought to clasp it,’ 

‘O yes, father, women have known that illusion,’ 
‘What! Do they study?* 

‘No, father, but they feel!’ 

‘Feel ! I comprehend thee not’ 

‘As man’s genius to him, is woman’s heart to her,’ 
answered Sybill, her dark and deep eyes suffused wi& 
tears. ‘Doth not the heart create — ^invent? Doth it 
not dream ? Doth it not form its idol out of air ? Goeth 
it not forth into the future, to prophesy to itself? .^d, 
sooner or later, in age or youth, doth it not wake itself 
at last, and see how it hath wasted its all on follies? 
Yes, father, my heart can answer, when thy genius would 
complain.’ 

^WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

Mr W. H. Ainsworth, son of a solicitor in 
Manchester, was born in 1805, and died in 1882, 
He wrote several novels and romances, partly 
founded on English history and manners. His 
first novel. Sir John appeared in 1825. 

His next work, Rookwood^ 1834, is a very animated 
narrative, in which the adventures of Turpin the 
highwayman are graphically related, and some of 
the vulgar superstitions of the last century coloured 
with a tinge of romance. In the interest and rapid- 
ity of his scenes and adventures, Mr Ainsworth 
evinced a dramatic power and art, but no origin- 
ality or felicity of humour or character. His 
romance, Crichton^ 1836, is founded on the marvel- 
lous history of the Scottish cavalier, but is scarcely 
equal to the first. He afterwards wrote Jack 
Sheppard (1839), ^ Newgate romance, The 

Tower of Lo}ido7t^ Guy Fawkes^ Old St Pauls, 
Windsor Castle, The Lancashire Witches, The 
Star Chamber, The Flitch of Bacon, The Spend- 
thrift, &c. There are rich, copious, and brilliant 
descriptions in some of these works, but their 
tendency must be reprobated. To portray scenes 
of low successful villainy, and to paint ghastly and 
hideous details of human suffering, is no elevating 
task for a man of genius. The story of Jack 
Sheppard, illustrated by the pencil of Cruikshank, 
had immense success, and was dramatised. Not 
long before his death a banquet was held in his 
honour in Manchester, at which he was styled the 
‘ Lancashire novelist.* 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI (EARL OF BEACONSFIELD). 

Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Earl of 
Beaconsfield, son of Isaac D’lsraeli, author 
of the Curiosities of Literature, was born 
in London, December 21, 1804, He was pri- 
vately educated, and placed in a solicitors 
office, in order to give him some knowledge 
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' «of ' Imsiiiess. His . mclinatioBj, however, was for 
iterature, not law, and in 1826 he appeared as an 
aathor, pEblislimg Vivian Grey ^ a novel in two 
voliimes, A second part was aaded in the folio w- 
iiig year* The work was read with great avidity* 
It contained so many and such direct references 
to public men and recent events— such sarcastic 
views of society and character in high life— and 
was at once so arrogant, egotistic, and clever, that 
it became the hook of the season and the talk of 
the town. Passages of glowing sentiment and 
happy description gave evidence of poetic feeling 
and imagination. In 1828, the young novelist 
continued his vein of sarcasm in Tke Voyage of 
Captain Fofamiia, an adaptation of Swift’s Guili-> 
verto modem times and circumstances* He then 
sought out new scenes abroad, travelling over Italy 
and Greece, residing fora winter in Constantinople, 
and exploring Syria, Egypt, and Nubia. On his 
return to England, Mr Disraeli began to mingle 
in the political contests and excitement caused by 
the Reform Bill and the advent of the Whigs to 
power. He was ambitious of a seat in parlia- 
ment, and made three unsuccessful eiforts for this 
purpose — the first two as an extreme Reformer, 
•and the third in the character of a Conservative. 
He quarrelled with O’Connell and Joseph Hume, 
wrote furious letters against all gainsayers, and 
^ent a challenge to O’Connell’s son. He then 
became the Coryphaeus of the party denominated 
^ Young England, and professed to look for the 
dements of national regeneration and welfare in 
tie exertions and energies of the ^ heroic youth ’ 
of the country. From 1830 to 1833 he pr^uced 
iseveral works of fiction — The Young Duke^ Con'- 
Sanni Fleming The IVondrous Tale of Alroy, 
Tke Rise of Iskander y Ixion in Heaven^ &c. The 
best of these is Contarini Flemingy which he 
afterwards termed The Psychological Romance* 
Though in the highest degree improbable as a 
story, and exaggerated in tone and sentiment, 
passages of fine imagination, satire, and descrip- 
tion abound in this romance. The hero seented 
to be a self-delineation of the author — an idealised 
Disraeli, revelling in scenes of future greatness, 
balSing foreign diplomatists and political in- 
trijg^ers, and trampling down all opposition by the 
brilliancy of his intellect and the force of his will 
Alroyy the author’s imagination ran to waste. 
It is written in a strain of Eastern hyperbole, in a 
sort of lyrical prose, and is without purpose, coher- 
ence, or interest Nothing dauntedf by the ridicule 
heaped on this work, Mr Disraeli made a still 
bolder flight next year. In 1834 appeared, in 
^arto, The Revolutionary Epicky the Work of 
Disraeli the Younger y Author of The Psychological 
Romance* Such a title was eminently provocative 
of ridicu!^ and the feeling was heightened by the 
preface, in which the author stated that his poem 
was suggested on the plains of Troy, but that ^the 

S «t hath ever embodied the spirit of his time.’ 

e instanced the Iliad, the ACneid, the Divine 
Comedy, the Paradise Lost, adding: ‘And 
the Spirit of my Time, shall it ^one be uncele- 
brated? For me remains the Revolutionary 
Epickl Accordingly, the Genius of Feudalism 
and the Genius of Fmeralism are made to appear 
before the throne of Demogorgon, to plead in 
blank verse the cause of their separate politick 
systems, and Faith and Fealty’ and ‘Youiig 
JShg land’ are triumphant No work of Mr Dis - 1 


raeli’s was ever without some passage of origin- 
ality or power, and a few of the monologues and 
descriptions in this epic are wrought up with con- 
siderable effect j but on the whole it is heavy and 
incongruous, and was universally considered a 
failure. Some political dissertations succeeded — 
The Crisis Examined, Vindication of the English 
Constitution, Letters of Runnymede, &c. These 
are strongly anti-Whiggish, written after the 
model of Junius, and abound in elaborate sar- 
casm and invective, occasionally degenerating 
into bombast, but with traces of that command 
of humorous illustration which afterwards distin- 
guished Mr Disraeli as a parliamentary debater. 
The years 1836 and 1837 were marked by the pro- 
duction of two more novels — Henrietta Temple, a 
Love Story, and Venetia. The former is one of 
the most pleasing and consistent of the author’s 
fictions ; the second is an attempt to portray the 
characters of B5nron and Shelley in connection 
with a series of improbable incidents. Shortly 
after the appearance of his tale of Venetia, -its 
author was gratified by the acquisition of that 
long-coveted honour, a seat in parliament. He 
was returned for the borough of Maidstone, along 
I with Mr Wyndham Lewis, who died in 1838; and 
I in the following year Mr Disraeli married the 
widow of his late colleague, who, in 1868, was 
elevated to the peerage with the title of Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. Mr Disraeli’s first speech 
was looked forward to with some interest, for he 
had menaced O’Connell with the threat, ‘We 
shall meet at Philippi,’ and had piqued the public 
curiosity by his political reveries and bold satire; ' 
so that a performance rich in amusement, if not 
one of high triumph, was anticipated. In style 
and delivery the speech resembled Mr Disraeli’s 
oriental magnificence : it was received with shouts 
of detisive laughter, in the midst of which the 
speaker fairly broke down, but in conclusion he 
thundered out with prophetic sagacity : ‘ I have 
begun several times many things, and have often 
succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.’ It was 
: long, however, before he ventured on a second 
attempt ; and when he did come forward again on 
that trying aren% it was obvious that he had 
: profited by the failure and by the subsequent dis- 
cipline it had led him to undertake. It is not 
within our province to review the political career 
of Mr DisraelL In time his talent, or. rather 
genius', took a practical shape; his taste and 
ambition were chastened, and his efforts as a poli- 
tician and debater were crowned with brilliant 
success. ‘It is a common opinion,’ as he has 
himself said, ‘that a man cannot at the same 
time be successful both in meditation and in action. 
But in life it is wisest to judge men individually, 
and not decide upon them by general rules. The 
common opinion in this instance may be very often 
correct ; but where it fails to apply its influence, 
may involve us in fatal mistakes. A literary man 
who is a man of action is a two-edged weapon ; 
nor should it be forgotten that Cams Julius and 
Frederick the Great were both eminently literary 
characters, and yet were perhaps the two most 
distinguished men of action of ancient and modem 
times.’ Before the novelist had succeeded in real- 
ising this rare combination, he continued his liter- 
ary labours. In 1839 produced a tragedy, 
Akaros, which is alike deficient in poetic power 
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and artistic skill In 1844 and 1845 he was success- raphy^ 1851, A few months after this period, the 
ful with two semi«politic;d novels, Earl of Derby was called upon to form a Con* 

New Generation^ and Sybils or the Two Nations, servative administration, and Mr Disraeli was 
The former was a daring attempt to portray the made Chancellor of the Exchequer. He retired 
public men of his own times — to delineate the with his party after about nine months’ possession 
excesses of the Marquis of Hertford, the subservi- of office; but when Lord Derby returned again to 
ency and Irish assurance of Mr John Wilson power in 1858, Mr Disraeli resumed his former 
Croker (Rigby), the tuft-hunting and dissipation important appointment. In 1B59, the defeat of 
of Theodore Hook, and the political influence and the administration again led to his retirement 
social life of men like the Duke of Rutland and In February 1868 he attained the highest parlia* 
Lord Lonsdale. The lower class of trading poli- mentary distinction—he was appointed first Lord 
ticians^ and supple subordinates was well drawn in of the Treasury or Premier, which office he held 
the trio Messrs^ Earwig, Tadpole, and Taper ; till December of the same year. In 1870 Mr 
while the doctrines of ^ Young England' were Disraeli astonished the world by Lothair^ the 
exemplified in the hero, Coningsby (the Hon. Mr weakest of all his novels. In 1874 he again became 
Smythe), in Sidonia the Jew (obviously Mr Dis- First Minisfer of the Crown, and in 1876 was called 
raeli himself), and in the various dialogues and to the House of Lords as Earl of Beaconsfield. In 
episodes scattered throughout the work. Pictures 1878, in conjunction with Lord Salisbury, he acted 
of high life and fashionable frivolities vary the as British plenipotentiary in negotiating the Treaty 
graver scenes, and defects in our domestic insti- of Berlin. In 1880,^ after the return of a Liberi 
tutions and arrangements are commented upon government . to power, appeared his novel 
in the author’s pointed and epigrammatic style, ndon. He died in London, April 19, 1881. 

These opinions of the ‘ new generation ' are often . . 

false in sentiment and utterly impracticable — such Pnmiple of Utility, 

as the proposed revival of May-games and other ‘ In this country,* said Sidonia, * since the peace, 

rustic sports, with profuse hospitality on the part there has been an attempt to advocate a reco^tmction 

of land-owners — while the historical retrospects of society on a purely rational basis. The principle d 

public affairs and English rulers are glaringly utiUty has been -powerfully developed. I speai not 

Mrtial and unjust. ThI same defects chwactense ,^'Shtness of the labours of the disciples of tlud 

schooL I bow to intellect m every form : and we should 

but with less interest in the narrative por- any school of philosophers, even if we 

tions of the work It is, indeed, more stnctly a them j doubly ^teful in this country, 

coUection of political essays and conversations for so long a period our statesmen were in $o 

than a novel One peculiarity m these works, pitiable an arrear of pnbUo intelligence. There has 
ftnd one which has become characteristic of Mr been an attempt to reconstruct society on a baris of 
Disraeli, is his chivalrous defence of the Jews, material motives and calculations. It has failed. It 
Touched by hereditary associations and poetic must ultimately have failed under any circumstances? 
fancy, he places the Hebrew race above all others, its failure in an ancient and densely peopled kingdom 
Buteveii in their day of power the Jews yielded to was inevitable. How limited is human reason, the 
various conquerors, and their depressed political profoundest inquirers are most conscious. We are not 
condition cannot but be regarded as a proof of indebted to the reason of mm for any of die gr^ 
inferiority. The next flight of our author was acbevements which are the landmarks of humm ^on 

1847, IS extravagant and absurd in its whole con- to conquer the world ; that inspired 

ceptton and plot, yet contains some gorgMus Crusades; that instituted the monastic ordeii; it 
descriptions of oriental life and scenery. The ^sras not reason that produced the Jesuits ; above all, it 
hero^ Tancred, a young English nobleman, desires was not reason that created the French Revolution, 
to ^penetrate the great Asian mystery,' and travels Man is only truly great when he acts from the passions ; 
over the Holy Land, encountering perils and never irresistible but when he appeals to the imagina- 
adventures ; he fights, loves, and meditates ; but tion. Even Mormon counts more votaries th^ Bentham.' 
in the end, when the reader expects to be able to ‘And you think, then, that as imagination once subdued 
^ pluck the heart out of this great mystery,’ the the state, imagination may now save it ? ' < Man is made 
English father and mother appear in Jerusalem, toadore andtoobey : but lfyouwiUnotcommmd llim— 
and bear off the errant and enfixusiastic crusader. you give lum nothing to his, 

TOh .1* ,,cond.wild M, iSiTiS?, 

Disridi’s cm«r a. a novehst dosed lot a Who emfal kyalt, to a sovereign otDorotog Street !' 

of a centuiy. He was imw immersed m politics, < j speak of the eternal principles of human nature ; you 
and conspicuous as a debater, vy hen Sir Robert answer me with the passing accidents of the hour. Sc^ts 
Peel avowed and acted upon his conversion to rise and sects disappear. Where are the Fifth-monarchy 
the principles of free-trade, he was assailed, night men ? England is governed by Downing Street ; once 
after night, by Mr Disraeli in speeches memorable it was governed by Alfred and Elizabeth.^ 
for their bitterness, their concentrated sarcasm, 

and studied invective. No minister since Walpole Jerusalem,— From ‘ Tancredl 

had been so incessantly and perseveringly attacked. n., , j v ..i. ^ 

He denounced Sir Robert Peel as the head of an The broad moon lingers on the snmimt of Mo^ 

found the Whigs bathmg, and stolen and the dark abyss of Jehoshaphat. Full falls its spleud* . 

dothe^ The Opposition at this time was led by however, on the opposite city, vivid and definM 
Lord George Bentmck ; and when the chief was its silver blaze. A lofty wall, with turrets and towers 
cut off by a sudden and premature death, Mr and frequent gates, undulates with the unequal ground 
Disraeli commemorated his services in a volume which it covers, as it encircles the lost capital of Jehdvah. 
entitled Lord George Bentmck^ a Political Biog- It is a city of hills fer more famous than those of Rom^ s 
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Scopas, can no longer be discerned. Alone in the 
increasing darkness, while the very line of the wads 
gradually eludes the eye, the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is a beacon light* 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a 
beacon light? Why, when it is already past the noon 
of darkness, when every soul slumbers in Jerusalem, and 
not a sound disturbs the deep repose except the howl of 
the wild dog crying to the wilder wind — why is the 
cupola of the sanctuary illumined, though the hour has 
long since been numbered, when pilgrims there knee! 
and monks pray ? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court 
of the church ; within the church itself, two brethren of 
the convent of Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward ; 
while, at the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary 
youth, who prostrated himself at sunset, and who will 
there pass unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

Yet the pilgrim is not in communion with the Latin 
Church ; neither is he of the Church Armenian, or the 
Church Greek ; Maronite, Coptic, or Abyssinian — these 
also are Christian churches which cannot call him 
child. 

He comes from a distant and a northern isle to bow 
before the tomb of a descendant of the kings of Israel, 
because he, in common with all the people of that 
isle, recognises in that sublime Hebrew incarnation 
the presence of a Divine Redeemer. Then why does 
he come alone? It is not that he has availed himself 
of the inventions of modern science, to repair first to 
a spot, which all his countrymen may equally desire to 
visit, and thus anticipate their hurrying arrival. Before 
the inventions of modern science, all his countrymen 
used to flock hither. Then why do they not now? 
Is the Holy Land no longer hallowed ? Is it not the 

The land of 


removes much of the savage sternness of the strange land of sacred and mysterious truths? 
and unrivalled scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded heavenly messages and earthly miracles ? The land 
by ravines, and rising in the centre of chains of far- of prophets and apostles ? Is it not the land upon 
spreading hills, occasionally offering, through their rocky whose mountains the Creator of the Universe parleyed 
glens, the gleams of a distant and richer land I with man, and the flesh of whose anointed race He 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and mystically assumed, when He struck the last blow at 
the stars in the darker sky shine doubly bright over the powers of evil? Is it to be believed that there 
the sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken are no peculiar and eternal qualities in a land thus 
by a breeze, that seems to have travelled over the plain visited, which distinguish it from all others — that 
of Sharon from the sea. It wails among the tombs, Palestine is like Normandy or Yorkshire, or even Attica 
and sighs among the C 3 q>ress groves. The palm-tree or Rome? 

trembles as it passes, as if it were a spirit of woe. Is There may be some who maintain this ; there have 
it the breezip that has travelled over the plain of Sharon been some, and those, too, among the wisest and the 
from the sea? wittiest of the northern and western races, who, touched 

Or is it the haunting, voice of prophets mourning by a presumptuous jealousy of the long predominance 
over the dty that they could not save ? Their spirits of that oriental intellect to which they owed their civili- 
surely would linger on the land where their Creator had sation, would have persuaded themselves and the world 
deiced to dwell, and over whose impending fate Om- that the traditions of Sinai and Calvary were fables, 
nipotence had shed human tears. From this Mount 1 Half a century ago, Europe made a violent and ap- 
Who can but believe that, at the midnight hour, from parently successful effort to disembarrass itself of its 
the summit of the Ascension, the great departed of Asian faith. The most powerful and the most civilised 
Israel assemble to gaae upon the battlements of their of its kingdoms, about to conquer the rest, shut up its 
mystic city ,! There might be counted heroes and sages, churches, desecrated its altars, massacred and persecuted 
who need shrink from no rivalry with the brightest and their sacred servants, and announced that the Hebrew 
the wisest of other lands ; but the lawgiver of the time creeds whicli Simon Peter brought from Palestine, and 

of the Pharaohs, whose laws are still obeyed j the which his successors revealed to Clovis, were a mockery 

monarch, whose reign has ceased for three thousand and a fiction. What has been the result ? In every 
years, but whose wisdom is a proverb in all nations of city, town, vill^e, and hamlet of that great kingdom, 
the earth ; the teacher, whose doctrines have modelled the divine image of the most illustrious of Hebrews has 
dvilised Europe — the greatest of l^slators, the greatest , been a^n raised amid the homage of kneeling millions ; 
of administrators, and the greatest of reformers — what ‘while, in the heart of its bright and witty capital, the 
race, extinct or living, can produce three such men as nation has erected the most gorgeous of modern temples, 
these and consecrated its marble and golden walls to the 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany, name, and memory, and celestial efficacy of a Hebrew 

The waiUng breeze has become a moaning wind; a woman. 

white film spreads over the purple sky ; the stars are The country of which the solitary pilgrim, kneeling at 
veiled, the stars are hid; all -becomes as dark as the this moment at the lioly Sepulchre, was a native, had 
waters of Kedron and the valley of Jehoshaphat The not actively shared in that insurrection against the first 
tower of David meiges into obscurity ; no longer glitter and second Testament which distinguished the end of 
the minarets of the. mosque of Omar; Bethesda’s the eighteenth century. But more than six hundred 
angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, the street of years before, it had sent its king, and the flower of its 
saaied sorrow, the hiU of Salem, and the heights of peers and people, to rescue Jerusalem from those whom 
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they considered infidels I and now, instead of the third 
crusade, they expend their superfluous energies In the 
construction of railroads. 

The failure of the European kingdom of Jerusalem, 
on which such vast treasure, such prodigies of valour, 
and such ardent belief had been wasted, has been one of 
those circumstances which have tended to disturb the 
faith of Europe, although it should have carried con- 
victions of a very different character. The Crusaders 
looked upon the Saracens as infidels, whereas the 
children of the Desert bore a much nearer affinity to the 
sacred corpse that had, for a brief space, consecrated the 
Holy Sepulchre, than any of the invading host of Europe. 
The same blood flowed in their veins, and they recog- 
nised the divine missions both of Moses and of his 
greater successor. In an age so deficient in physiologi- 
cal learning as the twelfth century, the mysteries of race 
were unknown. Jerusalem, it cannot be doubted, will 
ever remain the appanage either of Israel or of Ishmael ; 
and if, in the course of those great vicissitudes which are 
no doubt impending for the East, there be any attempt 
to place upon the throne of David a prince of the House 
of Coburg or Deuxponts, the same fate will doubtless 
await him, as, with all their brilliant qualities and 
all the sympathy of Europe, was the final doom of the 
Godfreys, the Baldwins, and the Lusignans. 

The Hebrew Race, — From ‘ Coningshy^ 

‘You never observe a great intellectual movement in 
Europe in which the Jews do not greatly participate. 
The first Jesuits were Jews ; that mysterious Russian 
diplomacy which so alarms Western Europe is organised 
and principally carried on by Jews ; that mighty revolu- 
tion which is at this moment preparing in Germany, and 
which will be, in fact, a second and greater Reformation, 
and of which so little is as yet known in England, is 
entirely developing under the auspices of Jews, who 
almost monopolise the professorial chairs of Germany. 
Neander, the founder of spiritual Christianity, and who 
is Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Berlin, 
is a Jew. Benary, equally famous, and in the same uni- 
vei-sity, is a Jew. Wehl, the Arabic professor of Heidel- 
berg, is a Jew. Years ago, when I was in Palestine, I 
met a German student who was accumulating materials 
for the History of Christianity, and studying the genius 
of the place ; a modest and learned man. It was Wehl ; 
then unknown, since become the first Arabic scholar of 
the day, and the author of the Life of Mohammed. But 
for the German professors of this race, their name is 
Legion. I think there are more than ten at Berlin 
alone. I told you just now that I was going up to town 
to-morrow, because I always made it a rule to interpose 
when affairs of state were on the carpet. Otherwise I 
never interfere. I hear of peace and war in newspapers, 
but I am never alarmed, except when I am informed 
that the sovereigns want treasure ; then I know that 
monarchs are serious. A few years back we were applied 
to by Russia. Now there has been no friendship 
between the court of St Petersburg and my family. It 
has Dutch connections which have generally supplied it, 
and our representations in favour of the Polish Hebrews, 
a numerous race, but the most suffering and degraded of 
all the tribes, has not been very agreeable to the czar. 
However, circumstances drew to an approximation 
between the Romanoffs and the Sidonias. I resolved to 
go myself to St Petersburg. I had on my arrival an inter- 
view with the Russian minister of finance, Count Cancrin ; 

I beheld the son of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan was con- 
nected with the affairs of Spain ; I resolved on repairing 
to Spain from Russia. I travelled without intermission. 

I had an audience immediately on my arrival with the 
Spanish minister, Senor Mendizabel ; I beheld one like 
myself, the son of a Nuovo Christiano, a Jew of Aragon. 
In consequence of what transpired at Madrid I went 
straight to Paris, to consult the president of the French 
council ; I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an 
imperial marshal, and very properly so, for who should 
85 


be military heroes if not those who worship the Lord of 
hosts?’ — ‘And is Soult a Hebrew?’ — ‘Yes, and several 
of the French marshals, and the most famous % Massena, 
for example— his real name was Manasseh. — But to my 
anecdote. The consequence of our consultations was, 
that some northern power should be applied to in a 
friendly and meditative capacity. We fixed on Prussia, 
and the President of the Council made an application to 
the Prussian minister, who attended a few days after our 
conference. Count Amim entered the cabinet, and I 
beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear Coningsby, 
that the world is governed by very different personages 
to what is imagined by those who are not behind 
the scenes. Favoured by nature and by nature’s God, 
we produced the lyre of David ; we gave you Isaiah 
and Ezekiel ; they are our Olynthians, our Philippics. 
Favoured by nature we still remain ; but in exact propor- 
tion as we have been favoured by nature, we have been 
persecuted by man. After a thousand struggles — after 
acts of heroic courage that Rome has never equalled — 
deeds of divine patnotism that Athens, and Sparta, and 
Carthage have never excelled — ^we have endured fifteen 
hundred years of supernatural slavery ; during which 
every device that can degrade or destroy man has been 
the destiny that we have sustained and baflled. The 
Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to learn that 
he was the pariah of that ungrateful Europe that owes 
to him the best part of its laws, a fine portion of its 
literature, all its religion. Great poets require a public j 
we have been content with the immortal melodies that 
we sung more than two thousand years ago by the waters 
of Babylon, and wept. They record our triumphs ; they 
solace our affliction. Great orators are the creatures of 
popular assemblies ; we were permitted only by stealth 
to meet even in our temples. And as for great writers^ 
the ^talogue is not blank. What are all the schoolmen, 
Aquinas himself, to Maimonides ? And as for modern 
philosophy, all springs from Spinoza I But the passion- 
ate and creative genius that is the nearest link to divin- 
ity, and which no human tyrant can destroy, though it 
can divert it — that should have stirred the hearts of 
nations by its inspired sympathy, or governed senates by 
its burning eloquence — has found a medium for its expres- 
sion, to which, in spite of your prejudices and your evil 
passions, you have been obliged to bow. The ear, the 
voice, the fancy teeming with combinations — the imag- 
ination fervent with picture and emotion, that came 
from Caucasus, and which we have preserved unpolluted 
— have endowed us with almost the exclusive privilege 
of music ; that science of harmonious sounds which the 
ancients recognised as most divine, and deified in the 
person of their most beautiful creation. I speak not of 
the past ; though were I to enter into the history of the 
lords of melody, you would find it the annals of Hebrew 
genius. But at this moment even, musical Euiope is 
ours. There is not a company of singers, not an orches- 
tra in a single capital, that is not crowded with our 
children, under the feigned names which they adopt to 
conciliate the dark aversion w^ich your posterity will 
some day disclaim with shanfe and disgust. Almost 
every great composer, skilled musician, almost every 
voice that ravishes you with its transporting strains, 
springs from our tribes. The catalogue is too vast to 
enumerate ; too illustrious to dwell for a moment on 
secondary names, however eminent. Enough for us that 
the three great creative minds, to whose exquisite inven- 
tions all nations at this moment yield — Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssohn — are of /Hebrew race; and little do 
your men of fashion, youri “ Muscadins ” of Paris, and 
your dandies of London, as they thrill into raptures at 
the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi, little do they suspect that 
they are offering homage to the sweet singers of Israel’ 

Pictures of Swiss Scenery and of the City of Venice* 

It was in Switzerland that I first felt how constantly 
to contemplate sublime creation develops the poetic 

m 
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here that I .first began to study nature. 


power. It was . . . . . x- . v. 

Those forests of black gigantic pines nsmg out of the 
deep snows; those tall white cataracts,^ leaping like ^ 
headstrong youth into the world, and dashing from their 
precipices as if allured by the beautiful delusion of their 
own rainbow mist ; those mighty clouds sailing beneath grap 
my feet, or clinging to the bosoms of the dark green oecc 
mountains, or boiling up like a spell from the invisible 
and unfathomable depths ; the fell avalanche, fleet 'as a J^rzi 
spirit of evil, terrific when its sound, suddenly breaks Stot 
upon the almighty silence, scarcely less terrible when we She 
g^se upon its crumbling and pallid frame, varied only by yica 
the presence of one or two blasted firs ; the head of a ^ 

mountain loosening from its brother peak, rooting up, in ^ 

the roar of its rapid rush, a whole forest* of pines, and 
covering the earth for miles with elephantine masses ; Ma* 
the supernatural extent of landscape that opens to us nfew „ ^ 
worlds ; the strong eagles and the strange wild birds that 
suddenly cross you in your path, and stare, and shrieking 
fly>~-and all the soft sights of joy and loveliness that 
mingle with these sublime and savage spectacles, the sen< 
rich pastures and the numerous flocks, and the golden Toz\ 
bees and the wild-flowers, and the carved and painted of 
cottages, and the simple maimers and the primeval grace coll 
— ^wherever I moved, I was in turn appalled or enchanted ; -yvas 
but whatever I beheld, new images ever sprang up in my 
mind, and new feelings ever crowded on my fan^. . . . 

If I were to assign the particular quality which con- ^ 0 .- 
duces to that dreamy and voluptuous existence which * 
men of high imagination experience in Venice, I should 
describe it as the feelii^ of abstraction, which is remark- , 
able in that dty, and peculiar to it. Venice is the only . 
dty which can ^eld the magical delights of solitude. All 
is still and silent. No rude sound disturbs your reveries ; 1^ 
fancy, therefore, is not put to flight. No rude sound Irel 
distracts your self-consdousness. This renders existence alsc 
intense. We feel ev^thing. And we feel thus keenly Ma 
in a city not only eminently beautiful, not only abound- Crc 
ing in wonderful creations of art, but eadi step of which ig2 
is hallowed ground, quick with associations, tliat in their 
more various nature, their nearer relation to ourselves, 
and perhaps their more picturesque character, exercise a 
greater influence over the imagination than the more jy 
antique story of Greece and Rome. We feel all this in a ^ ' 
dty too, which, although her lustre be indeed dimmed, 
can still a>unt among her daughters maidens fairer than 
the orient pearls with which her warriors once loved to 
deck them. Poetry, Tradition, and Love — ^th^e are the of 1 
Graces that have invested with an ever-charming cestus &c. 
tMs Aplprodite of dries. of t 
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all the varmint* entirely. But for all that, there was one 
ould sarpint left who was too cunning to be talked out 
of the country, or made to drown himself. St Patrick 
didnft well know how to manage this fellow, who was 
doing great havoc ; till at long last he bethought him- 
self, smd got a strong iron chest made with nine boult's 
upon it. So one fine morning he takes a walk to where 
the sarpint used to keep ; and the sarpint, who didnft 
like the saint in the least, and small blame to him for 
that, began to hiss and shew his teeth at Mm like any- 
thing. ^ ^ Oh,* says St Patrick, says he, ‘ where ’s the use 
of making such a piece of work about a gentleman like 
myself coming to see you ? *Tis a nice house I have 
got made for you agin the winter ; for I*m going to 
civilise the whole country, man and beast,* says he, ‘and 
you can come and look at it whenever you please, and 
*tis myself will be glad to see you.’ The sarpint, hear- 
ing such smooth words, thought that though St Patrick 
had dmve all the rest of the sarpints into the sea, he 
meant no harm to himself ; so the sarpint walks fair and 
easy up to see him and the house he was speaking about. 
But when the sarpint saw the nine boults upon the chest, 
he thought he was sould (betrayed), and was for making 
off with himself as fast as ever he could. * ’Tis a nice 
warm house, you see,* says St Patrick, ‘and *tis a good 
friend I am to you,* ‘ I thank you kindly, St Patrick, | 
for your civility,* says the sarpint ; ‘but I think it *s too 
small it is for me* — meaning it for an excuse, and away 
he wafe going. * Too small I ’ says St Patrick : ‘ stop, ff 
you please,* says he ; ‘you’re out in that, my boy, anyhow 
— I am sure ’twill fit you completely ; and I ’ll tell you 
what,* says he, ‘ I ’ll bet you a gallon of porter,* says he, 
‘that if you’ll only try and get in, there’ll be plenty of 
room for you.* The sarpint was as thirsty as could be 
with Ms walk ; and *twas great joy to him the thoughts 
of doing St Patrick out of the gallon of porter ; so, 
swelling himself up as big as he could, in he got to the ; 
chest, Ml but a litde bit of his tail. ‘ There, now,* says 
he j *I*ve won the gallon, for you see the house is too 
small for me, for I can’t get in my tail* When what 
does St Patrick do, but he comes b^md the great heavy 
lid of the chest, and, putting his two hands to it, down 
he slaps it with a bang like thunder. When the rogue 
of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in went his tail 
like a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and St 
Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron boults. 
‘Oh, murder I won’t you let me out, St Patrick?’ says 
the sarpint ; * I ’ve lost the bet fairly, and I *11 pay you 
the gallon like a man.’ ‘ Let you out, my darling?* says 
St Patrick j ‘to.be sure I will, by all manner of means ; 
but yon see I haven’t time now, so you must wait till to- 
morrow.* And so he took the iron chest, with the 
sarpint in it, and pitches it into the lake here, where it is 
to this hour for certain ; and *tis the sarpint struggling 
down at the bottom that makes the waves upon it 
Many is the living man (continued Picket) besides 
myself has heard the sarpint crying out from within 
the chest under the water: ‘Is it to-morrow yet?—is 
it to-morrow yet?* which, to be sure, it never can be. — 
And that’s the way St Patrick settled the last of the 
sarpints, sir. 

'CHARLES DICKENS. 

Few authors succeed in achieving so brilliant a 
reputation as that which was secured by Mr 
Charles Dickens in a few years. The sale of his 
works has been almost unexampled, and several of 
them have been translated into various languages, 
including even the Dutch and Russian. Writings 
so universally popular must appeal t o passions and 
tastes. com mon to mankind in every cQu ntrVy and 
.at the smne time must possess onghrahtyv-jwydty 
of style or_suT::^ct^.and„force of delineation. Mr 
Dickens was born Februaiy 7 riS'i 27 ‘at Landport, 
in Portsea, in that middle rank of English life, 
within and below which his sympathies and 


powers as a novelist were bounded. His father 
was a clerk in the Navy Pay Office, and was then 
stationed in the Portsmouth Dockyard, He was 
a good-natured thriftless man ; hut both he and 
his wife lived to enjoy the prosperity of their cele- 
brated son. Charles was the second in a family of 
eight children, two of whom died in infancy, and 
only one of whom (a sister) survived her distin- 
guished brother. When only two years old, Charles 
was brought with his parents to London ; but their 
home was soon afterwards again changed, as the 
elder Dickens was placed upon duty in Chatham. 
There Charles lived till he was about nine years 
of age, and made his first acquaintance with 
Quixote and The Vicar of Wakefield^ with Gi} Blas^ 
Roderick Random^ Peregrine Pickle, Humphry 
Clinker, Tom Jones, The Arabian Nights, and 
Tales of ike Genii, some of the essayists, and 
Mrs Inchbald’s collection of farces. The dramatic 
spirit was always strong in him. The family was 
again moved to London ; and the circumstances of 
the elder Dickens getting embarrassed, he was 
before long imprisoned in the Marshalsea for debt 
Almost everything in the house was by degrees 
sold or pawned, the books among other things, 
and little Charles was the agent in these sorrowful 
transactions. About the same time a relative of 
the family took a share in a blacking warehouse, 
which was started in opposition to ‘Warren’s 
Blacking.* Charles, then a weakly, sensitive child, 
was sent to work in this establishment at a wage 
of six or seven shillings a week, his occupation 
being to cover the blacking-pots with paper. In 
a fragment of autobiography which he left unpub- 
lished, Charles describes his wretchedness at this 
time. It does not appear that he was over-wrought 
or received unkind treatment, but a sense of degra- 
dation settled on his mind, his lively imagination 
intensified the. misery of his situation, and he 
suffered bitterly while suffering in silenfce. He 
was only eleven or twelve years old when he left 
this uncongenial employment Writing about a 
quarter of a century afterwards, he says : ‘ From 
that hour till this my father and my mother have 
been stricken dumb upon it I have never heard 
the least allusion to it, however far off and remote, 
from either of them. I have never, until I now 
impart it to this paper, in any burst of confidence 
with any one, my own wife not excepted, raised 
the curtain which I then dropped, thank God.* 
He adds that he never had the courage to go back 
to the place where his servitude began (about 
Hungerford Stairs) until the very nature of the 
ground was changed ! The bitterness with which 
Dickens speaks of this portion of his life, and of 
the seeming neglect of his parents, appears rather 
the reflection of what he felt in after-life, in the 
midst of his success, than what he experienced at 
the time. It reminds us of Swift’s recollection of 
what he deemed the sordid parsimony and neglect 
of his uncle, on whose protection he was thrown. 
In both cases there was an unhealthy morbid feel- 
ing, The affairs of the elder Dickens afterwards 
improved a little, and Charles was put to school. 
When about fifteen he was placed in an attorney’s 
office among the inferior grade of young cleriks. 
Having probably small prospect of advancement 
there, he took to the study of short-hand, frequented 
the British Museum, and read diligently. ‘ Pray, 
Mr Dickens,^ said a friend one day to the young 
students father, ^ where was your son educated? ‘ 
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logues in tliis new series of sketches were irresist- 


' Why 'indeed, sir— ha! hal— he may be said to 
” ’ * "V In Pickmicky Mr Weller 


My ludicrous and attractive. Criticism was lost in 
laughter. The hero, Pickwick, is almost as genial, 
unsophisticated, and original as My Uncle Toby ; 
while his man, Sam Weller, and Sam^s father, Mr 
Weller, senior, were types of low life new to fiction. 
They were caricatures, as every one saw ; but so 
many curious traits of character were depicted, 
with such overflowing, broad, kindly humour, feli- 
cities of phrase and slang expression, and such a 
mass of comic incidents and details, that the effect 
of the whole was to place Dickens at one bound 
at the head of all his contemporary novelists. The 
pictorial accompaniments aided greatly in the 


have educated himself; 
speaks in a similar strain about his hopeful son 
Sam : took a good deal o^ pains with his eddi- 

cation, sir ; let him run in the streets when he was 
wery young, and shift for his-self.' Charles got to 
practise as a reporter in the law-courts, his father 
having also taken to it in aid of the family 
resources. At the age of nineteen the persevering 
youth made his way into the Gallery of the House 
of Commons, first as a reporter for the True 
Sm^ and afterwards for the Morning^ Chronicle. 
At this employment Dickens distinguished him- 
self: out of eighty or ninety reporters he was 
acknowledged as the best. The situation was one 
calculated to sharpen his faculties and store his 
mind with miscellaneous information. Parliamen- 
tary reporting is more of a mental than mechanical 
labour. To the power of writing rapidly, there 
must be joined quickness of apprehension, judg- 
ment to select and condense, and a degree of 
imagination, ready sympathy, or dramatic talent 
which Identifies the reporter with the speaker, and 
enables him to render his meaning faithfully and 
vividly.' The difficulty is, to find the mechanical 
art combined with the intellectual qualifications ; 
but these Dickens possessed in perfection. ^ The 
Reporters’ Gallery was a good field of discipline 
and observation for the future novelist, and out 
of it, in his long unemployed forenoons, he had 
the range of the world of London — ^its oddities, 
humours, streets and houses — which he made his 
favourite study. One day he ventured to drop a 
story he had written into the letter-box of the Old 
Monthly Magazine; it appeared in all the glory 
of print ; and the young author followed it up with 
other sketches, signed ^Boz,’ which appeared in 
that magazine and in the Evenmg Chronicle. In 
consideration of the Chronicle sketches, his salary 
was raised from five to seven guineas a week. 

' The year 1836 was a memorable one in 
Dickenses career. In that year he collected into 
two volumes the first series of Sketches by Boz, 
for the copyright of which he received ;^i5o, and 
which was repurchased next year for ;^2O0o ! On 
31st March he commenced the Pickwick Papers^ 
the foundation of his fame. On the 2d of April he 
was married to Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 
George Hogarth, one of his fellow-workers on the 
Chronicle. In August he closed his connection 
with the Reporters’ Gallery, trusting henceforth to 
literature as a profession ; and in the same month 
he agreed to edit Bentleys Miscellany (which was 
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Oliver while acting in the capacity of attendant to 
an undertaker 

Death and Fitneral of a Pauper, 

There was neither knocker nor hell-handle at the 
open door where Oliver and his master stopped; so, 
groping his way cautiously through the dark passage, 
and bidding Oliver keep close to him, and not be afraid, 
the undertaker mounted to the top ojf the first flight of 
stairs, and, stumblmg against a door on the landing, 
rapped at it with his knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or fourteen. 
The undertaker at once saw enough of what the room 
contained, to know it was the apartment to which he 
had been directed. He stepped in, and Oliver followed 
him. 

There was no fire in the room ; but a man was crouch- 
ing mechanically over the empty stove. An old woman, 
too, had dravm a low stool to the cold hearth, and was 
sitting beside him. There were some ragged children 
in another comer ; and in a small recess, opposite the 
door, there lay upon the ground something covered 
with an old blanket. Oliver shuddered as he cast his 
eyes towards the place, and crept involuntarily closer to 
his master ; for, though it was covered up, the boy felt 
that it was a corpse. 

The man’s face was thin and very pale ; his hair and 
beard were grizzly, and his eyes were bloodshot. The 
old woman’s face was wrinkled, her two remaining 
teeth protruded over her under lip, and her eyes were 
bright and piercing. Oliver was afraid to look at either 
her or the man ; they seenied so like the rats he had 
seen outside. 

‘Nobody shall go near her,’ said the man, starting 
fiercely up as the undertaker approached the recess. 

‘ Keep back ! — keep back, if you ’ve a life to lose !’ 

‘Nonsense, my good man,’ said the undertaker, who 
was pretty well used to misery in all its shapes — 
‘nonsense 

* I tell you,’ said the man, clenching his hands and 
stamping furiously on the floor — ‘ I tell you I won’t have 
her put into the ground. She couldn’t rest there. The 
worms would worry — not eat her — she is so worn away.’ 

The undertaker oflered no reply to this raving, but 
producing a tape from his pocket, khelt down for a 
moment by the side of the body. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the man, bursting into tears, and sinking 
on his knees at the feet of the dead woman ; ‘kneel 
down, kneel down ; kneel round her, every one of you, 
and mark my words. I say she starved to death, I 
never knew how bad she was till the fever came upon 
her, and then her bones were starting through the skin. 
There was neither fire nor candle ; she died in the dark 
— ^in the dark ! She couldn’t even see her children’s 
faces, though we heard her gasping out their names. I 
begged for her in the streets, and they sent me to prison. • 
When I came back she was dying ; and all the blood 
in my heart has dried up, for they starved her to death. 
I swear it before the God that saw it — they starved her ! ’ 
He twined his hands in his hair, and with a loud scream 
rolled grovelling upon the floor, his eyes fixed, and the 
foam gushing from his lips. 

The terrified children cried bitterly ; but the old 
woman, who had hitherto remained as quiet as if she 
had been wholly deaf to all that passed, menaced 
them into silence ; and having unloosened the man’s 
cravat, who still remained extended on the ground, 
tottered towards the undertaker. 

‘ She W£« my daughter,’ said the old woman, nodding 
her head in the direction of the corpse, and speaking 
with an idiotic leer more ghastly than even the pres- 
ence of death itself. ‘ Lord, Lord ! well, it is strange 
that I who gave birth to her, and was a woman then, 
should be alive and merry now, and she lying there so 
cold and stiff ! Lord, Lord ! — to think of it ; it ’s as 
good as a play, as good as a play !’ 


As the wretched creature mumbled and chuckled in 
her hideous merriment, the undertaker turned to go 
away. 

‘ Stop, stop 1’ said the old woman in a loud whisper. 
^ Will she be buried to-morrow, or next day, or to- 
night? I laid her out, and I must walk, you know. 
Send me a large cloak ; a good warm^ one, for it is 
bitter cold. We should have cake and wine, too, before 
we go I Never mind : send some bread ; only a loaf of 
bread and a cup of water. Shall we have some bread, 
dear ? ’ she said eagerly, catching at the undertaker’s 
coat as he once more moved towards the door. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the undertaker ; ‘ of course; anything, 
everything.’ He disengaged himself from the old 
woman’s grasp, and, dragging Oliver after him, hurried 
away. 

The next day— the family having bep meanwhile 
relieved with a half-quartern loaf and a piece of cheese, 
left with them by Mr Bumble himself — Oliver and his 
master returned to the miserable abode, where Mr 
Bumble had already arrived, accompanied by four men 
from the workhouse who were to act as bearers. An 
old black cloak had been throvm over the rags of the 
old woman and the man; the bare coffin having been 
screwed donm, was then hoisted on the shoulders of 
the bearers, and carried down-stairs into the street. 

‘ Now, you must put your best leg foremost, old lady,’ 
whispered Sowerberry in the old woman’s ear ; ‘ we are 
rather late, and it won’t do to keep the clergyman 
waiting. — Move on, my men — as quick as you like.’ 

Thus directed, the bearers trotted on under their light . 
burden, and the two mourners kept as near them as 
they could. Mr Bumble and Sowerberry walked at a 
good smart pace in front ; and Oliver, whose legs were 
not so long as his master’s, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for hurrying as Mr 
Sowerberry had anticipated, however; for when they 
reached the obscure comer of the churchyard in which the 
nettles grew and the parish graves were made, the 
clergyman had not arrived, and the clerk, who was 
sitting by the vestry-room fire, seemed to think it by no 
means improbable that it might be an hour or so before 
he came. So they set the bier down on the brink of the 
grave ; and the two. mourners waited patiently in the 
damp day, with a cold rain drizzling flown, while the 
ragged boys whom the spectacle had attracted into the 
churchyard played a noisy game at hide-and-seek 
among the tombstones, or varied their amusements by 
jumping backwards and forwards over the coffin. Mr 
Sowerberry and Bumble, being personal friends of the 
clerk, sat by the fire with him and read the paper. 

At length, after the lapse of something more than an 
hour, Mr Bumble, and Sowerberry, and the clerk were 
seen running towards the grave; and immediately 
afterwards the clergyman appeared, putting on his sur- 
plice as he came along. Mr Bumble then thrashed a 
boy or two, to keep up appearances ; and the reverend 
gentleman, having read as much of the burial-service as 
could be compressed into four minutes, gave his surplice 
to the clerk, and ran away again. 

‘ Now, Bill,’ said Sowerberry to the grave-digger, ‘fill 
up.’ 

It was no very difficult task, for the grave was so 
full that the uppermost coffin was within a few feet of 
the surface. The grave-digger shovelled in the earth,, 
stamped it loosely down with his feet, shouldered his 
spade, and walked off, followed by the boys, who mur- 
mured very loud complaints at the fun being over so 
soon. 

‘ Come, my good fellow,’ said Bumble, tapping the 
man on the back ; ‘ they want to shut up the yard.’ 

The man, who had never once moved since he had 
taken his station by the grave-side, started, raised his 
head, stared at the person who had addressed him, 
walked forward for a few paces, and then fell down in 
a fit. The cra^ old woman was too much occupied in 
bewailing the loss of her doak— which the imdertaker 
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well sustained. The pedagogue Squeers, and his 
seminary of Dotheboys Hall, is one of the most 
amusing and graphic of English satirical delinea- 
tions ; and the picture it presents of imposture, 
ignorance, and brutal cupidity, is known to have 
been little, if at all, caricatured. The exposure 
was a public benefit. The ludicrous account of 
Mr Crummies and his theatrical company will 
occur to the reader as another of Dickens's 
happiest conceptions, though it is pushed into the 
region of farce. In several of our author’s works 
there appears a minute knowledge of dramatic 
rules and stage affairs- He took great interest 
and pleasure in the business of the drama. As 
an amateur comedian — in which he occasionally 
appeared for benevolent objects — he is described 
as having been equal to the old masters of the 
stage, such as Charles Lamb loved to see and 
write about ; and doubtless some of his defects 
as well as excellences as a novelist may be traced 
to this predilection. To paint strongly to the eye, 
and produce striking contrasts of a pathetic or 
grotesque description— to exaggerate individual 
oddities and traits of character, as marking indi- 
viduals or classes — are almost inseparable from 
dramatic representation. Dickens was soon inde- 
pendent of all criticism. He was a recognised 
master of English fiction, and critics and readers 
alike looked forward “with anxiety to each suc- 
cessive appearance of the popular novelist In 
1840, he commenced a new literary project, 
entitled Mccster Humphreys Clocks designed, like 
the Tales of My Landlord^ to comprise different 
tales under one general title, and joined by one 
connecting narrative. The outline was by no 
means prepossessing ; but as soon as the reader 
had got through this exterior scaffolding, and 
entered on the first story, The Old Curiosity 
Shop^ there was no lack of interest The effects 
of gambling are depicted with great force. 
There is something very striking in the concep- 
tion of the helpless old gamester, tottering upon 
the verge of the grave, and at that period when 
most of our other passions are as much worn 
out as the frame which sustains them, still mad- 
dened with that terrible infatuation, which seems 
to shoot up stronger and stronger as every other 
desire and energy dies away. Little Nell, the 
grandchild,is a beautiful creation of pure-minded- 
ness and innocence, yet with those habits of 


although grotesque, has something in it vexy 
terrible : we may smile at the wildness, yet shudder 
A second story, Bar- 


at the horror of the fancy. A second story, Bar- 
naby Rudge^ is included in Master Humphreys 

excellent 


Clocks and this also contains 
minute painting, a variety of broad humour and 
laughable caricature, with some masterly scenes 
of passion and description. The account of the 
excesses committed during Lord Geoi'ge Gordon’s 
riots in 1780 may vie with Scott's narrative of the 
Porteous Mob; and poor Barnaby- Rudge with 
his raven may be considered as no unworthy 
companion to Davie Gellatley. There is also a 
picture of an old English inn, the Maypole, near 
Epping Foi'est, and an old innkeepei*, John Willet, 
which is perfect in its kind — such, perhaps, as 
only Dickens could have painted, though Wash- 
ington Irving might have made the first etching. 
Of the success of this work and of its author, we 
have a passing glimpse in one of Lord Jeffrey's 
letters, dated May 4, 1841 : ^ I have seen a good 
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Highlands, visiting .. Glencoe and neighbouring 
scenery-tremendous wilds, really fearful in their 
grandeur and amazing solitude.^ Next year he 
made a trip to America, of which he published an 
account in 1842, under the somewhat quaint title 
of American Notes for General Circulation^ This 
work disappointed the author’s admirers, who 
maybe considered as forming nearly the whole 
of the reading public. The field had already been 
well gleaned, the American character and institu- 
tions frequently described and generally under- 
stood, and Dickens could not hope to add to our 
knowledge on any of the great topics connected 
with the condition or future destinies of the New 
World. His descriptive passages (as that on 
the Falls of Niagara) are often overdone. The 
newspaper press he describes as corrupt and 
debased beyond any experience or conception in 
this country. He also joins with Captain Basil 
Hall, Mrs Trollope, and Captain Marryat, in 
representing the social state and morality of the 
people as low and dangerous, destitute of high 
principle or generosity. So acute and practised 
an observer as Dickens could'not travel without 
noting many oddities of character and viewing 
familiar objects in a new light The following is 
a sketch of an original met with by our author 
on board a Pittsburg canal-boat : 

A Man from the Brown Forests of the Mississippi* 

A thin-faced, spare-figured man of middle age and 
stature, dressed in a dusty drabbish-coloured suit, such 
as I never saw before. He was perfectly quiet during 
the first part of the journey ; indeed I don’t remember 
having so much as seen him until he was brought out 
by circumstances, as great men often are. The canal 
extends to the foot of the mountain, and there of course 
it stops, the passengers being conveyed across it by land- 
carriage, and taken on afterwards by another canal - 
boat, the counterpart of the first, which awaits them on 
the other side. There are two canal lines of passage- 
boat ; one is called the Express^ and one — a cheaper 
one — the Pioneer. The Pioneer gets first to the moun- 
tain, and waits for the Express people to come up, both 
sets of passengers feeing conveyed across it at the same 
time. We were the Express company, but when we 
had crossed the mountain, and had come to the second 
boat, the proprietors took it into their heads to draft all 
the Pioneers into it likewise, so that we were five-and- 
forty at least, and the accession of passengers was not 
all of that kind which improved the prospect of sleeping 
at night. Our people grumbled at this, as people do in 
such cases, but suffered the boat to be towed off with 
the whole freight aboard nevertheless ; and away we 
went down the canal. At home I should have protested 
lustily, but, being a foreigner here, I held my peace. 
Not so this passenger. He cleft a path among the 
people on deck — we were nearly all on deck — and, 
without addressing anybody whomsoever, soliloquised as 
follows : ^ This may smtyou^ this may, but it don’t suit 
me. This may be all very well with down-easters and 
men of Boston raising, butj.it won’t suit my figure 
nohow ; and no two ways about that ; and so I tell you. 
Now, I’m from the brown forests of the Mississippi, I 
am, and when the sun shines on me, it does shine — a 
little. It don’t glimmer where' I live, the sun don’t. 
No. I ’m a brown forester, I am. I an’t a Johnny 
Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We ’re 
rough men there. Rather. If down-easters and men 
of Boston raising like this, I am glad of it, but I ’m ! 
none of that raising, nor of that breed. No. This ! 
company wants a little fixing, it does. I ’m the wrong , 
sort of man for ’em, /anx. They won’t like me, th^ 


won’t This is piling of it up, a hide too mountainous, 
this is.’ At the end of every one of these short sentence^ 
I he turned upon his heel, and walked the other way ; 
checking himself abruptly when he had finished another 
short sentence, and turning hack again. It is impos- 
sible for me to say what terrific meaning was hidden in 
the words of this bro'vn forester, but I know that the 
other passengers looked on in a sort of admiring horror, 
and that presently the boat was put back to the wharf, 
and as many of the Pioneers as could be coaxed or 
bullied into going away were got rid of. When we 
started again, some of the boldest spirits on board made 
bold to say to the obvious occasion of this improvement 
in our prospects, * Much obliged to you, sir : ’ where- 
unto the brown forester — waving his hand, and still 
walking up and down as before — replied : * No, you an’t 
You ’re none o’ my raising. You may act for yourselves, 
you may. I have pinted out the way, Down-easters 
and Johnny Cakes can follow if they please. I an’t 
a Jolmny Cake, Jan’t. I am from the brown forests of 
the Mississippi, / am ; ’ and so on, as before. He was 
unanimously voted one of the tables for his bed at 
night— there is a great contest for the tables — in con- 
sideration of his public services, and he had the warmest 
comer by the stove throughout the rest of the journey. 
But I never could find out that he did anything except 
sit there ; nor did I hear him speak again until, in the 
midst of the bustle and turmoil of getting the luggage 
ashore in the dark at Pittsburg, I stumbled over him 
as he sat smoking a cigar on the cabin steps, and heard 
him muttering to himself, with a short laugh of defiance : 

* I an’t a Johnny Cake, 7 an’t. I ’m from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi. I am [ ’ I am inclined to 
argue from this that he had never left off saying so. 

Another American sketch is full of heart ; 


The Bustling j Affectionate^ little American Woman, 

There was a little woman on board with a little baby; 
and both little '‘woman and little child were cheerfu]^ 
good-looking, bright -eyed, and fair to see. The little 
woman had been passing a long time. with her sick 
mother in New York, and had left her home in St 
Louis in that condition in which ladies who truly love 
their lords desire to be- The baby was born in her 
mother’s house, and she had not seen her husband (to 
whom she was now returning) for twelve months, 
having left him a month or two after their marriage. 
Well, to be sure, there never was a little woman so full 
of hope, and tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this 
littie woman was ; and all day long she wondered 
whether ^ he ’ would be at the wharf ; and whether ^ he ’ 
had got her letter ; and whether, if she sent the baby 
ashore by somebody else, * he ’ would know it, meeting 
it in the street ; which, seeing that he had never set 
eyes upon it in his life, was not very likely in the 
abstract, but was probable enough to the young mother. 
She was such an artless little creature, and was in such 
a sunny, beaming, hopeful state, and let out all this 
matter clinging close about her heart so freely, that all 
the other kdy-passengers entered into the spirit of it 
as much as she; and the captain (who heard all about 
it from his wife) was wondrous sly, I promise you, 
inquiring every time we met at table, as in forgetfulness, 
whether she expected anybody to meet her at St Louis, 
and whether she would want to go ashore the night we 
reached it (but he supposed she wouldn’t), and cutting 
many other dry jokes of that nature. There was one 
little weazen-dried, apple-faced old woman, whd took 
occasion to doubt the constancy of husbands in such 
circumstances of bereavement ; and there was another 
lady (with a lapdog), old enough to moralise on the 
lightness of human affections, and yet not so old that 
she could help nursing the baby now and then, or 
laughing with the rest when the h.de woman called v 
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by its father's name, and asked it all manner of fantastic unworthy of his graphic pencil. We extract his 
questions concerning him, in the joy of her heart It concluding sentences : 
was something of a blow to the little woman, that when 

wf were within twenty miles of our destination, it v n ^ r 1 

becamcr dearly necessary to put this baby to bed. But rareweU to Italy, 

she got oytr it with the sme good-humour, tied a Beyond the walls [of Florence] the whole sweet valley 
handkerchief K>und her head, and cme out into the of the Amo, the convent at Fiesole, the tower of GaHleo 
little gaUery with the rest. Then, such an orade as she Boccaccio’s house, old villas, and retreats ; innumerable 
became m reference to the locahties ! and ^ch facetious- spots 6f interest, all glowing in a landscape of surpassine 
ness as was displayed by the mamed ladies, and such beauty steeped in the richest light, are spread before us 
sympathy as was shewn by the smgle ones, and such Returning from so much brightness, how snWn and 


peals of laughter as the little woman heiself(iriio would how grand the streets again, with their great, dark 
just ^ soon have cned) greet^ eyeiy jest with! At mournful palaces, and many legends-not of siege, and’ 
last there Wie the lights of St Louis, and here was the war, and might, and Iron Hand alone, but of the 
wharf, and those were the steps ; and the little woman, triumphant growth of peaceful arts and sciences. 


wharf, and those were the steps ; and the IitUe woman, triumphant growth of ^cefnl arts and sciences, 
covering ha face her hands, and laughing (or seem- What light is shed upon the world at this day, from 
mg to laugh) more than ever, ran into her own cabm and amidst these ragged palaces of Florence ! Here, open 
shut herself up. I have no doubt that m the charming to all comers, in their beautiful and calm retreats, the 
inconsistency of such ^citement, she stopped her ears, andent sculptors are immortal, side by side with Michael 
lest she should W ‘him’ ^kmg for her— but I Ad not Angelo. Canova, Titian, Rembrandt, Raphael, poets, 
see her do it Then a great crowd of people rushed on historians, philosophers— those illustrious men of hiW. 
board, though the boat was not yet made fast] but was beside whom its crowned heads and harnessed warriora 
wandering about among the other boats to fcd a landing- shew so poor and small, and are so soon forgotten, 
place ; and everybody looked for the husband, and no- Here, the imperishable part of noble minds survives 
body saw mm, when, m the midst of us all — Heaven placid and equal, when strongholds of assault and defence 
knows how she ever got there ’—there was the little are overthrown ; when the tyranny of the many, or the 
woman clinging with both arms tight round the neck of a few, or both, is but a tale ; when pride and power are 
fine, good-looking, sturdy youngfellow; and in a moment so much cloistered dust. The fire within the stem 
afterwards there she was agmn, actu^ly clapping her streets, and among the massive palaces and towers, 
little hands for joy, as she dragged him through the kindled by rays from heaven, is still burning brightly 
small door of her small cabm to look at the baby as he when the flickering of war is extinguished, and the 
lay asleep ! household fires of generations have decayed ; as thou- 

sands upon thousands of faces, rigid with the strife and 
In the course of the year 1843, Dickens passion of the hour, have faded out of the old squares 
entered upon a new tale, Martin Oiuzzlewit^ in public haunts, while the nameless Florentine lady, 
which many of his Ame^can reminiscences are P’^^served from oblivion by a painter's hand, yet lives on 
embodied. The quackeries of architects are ad- and truth. 

mirably ridiculed in the character of Pecksniff; may and 

»d G«,p ter 

wf it ; for Italy wUl be the fairer for the recollection. The 

the authors por^te. About Chnstmas of the summer time being come; and Genoa, and Milan, and 
sanm y^r the fertile author threw off a light the Lake of Como lying far behind us ; and we resting at 
productmn in MS' happiest, manner, A Chistmas Faido, a Swiss village, near the awful rocks and moun- 
Carpl, in ProsCy which enjoyed vast popularity, tains, the everlasting snows and roaring cataracts, of the 
and was dramatised at the London theatres. A Great St Gothard, hearing the Italian tongue for the 
goblin story, The ChimeSy greeted the Christmas ?^st time on this journey : let us part from Italy, with all 
of 1844; and a fairy tMe, The Cricket on the hs miseries and wrongs, affectioi^tely, in our admiration 
Hearthy was ready for the same genial season in f the beauties natural and artificial, of which it is full 
i 845 ‘ These little annual stories are imbued with to ove^owing, and in our tenderness towards a people 
*!3ccellent feding, and are redolent of both tender- disposed, and patient, pd sweet-tempered. 

Med ^ 

^ sketc^s, miserable jealousies fomented by petty princes to whom 

ongmally published m a new morning paper, The union was destruction, and division strength, have been 
JJ^ly ISlewSy wnich was for a short time under the a canker at the root of their nationality, and have bar- 
charge of our author : they were afterwards col- barised their language ; but the good that was in them 
lected and republished in a volume, bearing the ever, is in them yet, and a noble people may be one day 
title of Pictures from Itafyy 1846. It is perhaps r^ed up from these ashes. Let us entertain that hope ! 
characteristic of Dickens that Rome reminded let us not remember Italy the less regardfully, 
him of London 1 because in every fragment of her fallen temples, and 
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sitting for the character of Micawber, one of the 
most humorous and finished of his portraitures. 

In his next work, Bleak House, he also drew from THACKERAY, 

living origin^s-Savage Landor and Leigh Hunt. While Dickens was in the blaze of his early fame. 
The letter, though a faithful, was a_ depreciatory another master of English fiction, dealing with the 
sketch, and led to remark, which its author realities of life and the various aspects of English 
regretted. In 1 850, Dickens commenced a literary society, was gradually making way in public favour- 
periodical, Household Words, which he carried and attaining the full measure of his intellectual 
on with marked success until 1859, when, in con- strength. William Makepeace Thackeray— 
sequen(^ of a disagreement with his publishers (in the legitimate successor of Henry Fielding — was 
which Dickens was clearly and decidedly in the a native of Calcutta, born in the year 1811. His 
wrong), he discontinued it, and established another family was originally from Yorkshire but his 
journal of the same kind, under the title of All the great-grandfather, Dr Thomas Thackeray, became 
Year Round, His novels subsequent to Bleak Master of Harrow School. The youngest son of 
House were-^Hard Times, 1854; Little Dorrii, this Dr Thackeray, William MakepeacS, obtained 
^^le^ Two Cities, iZs 9 \GpatExpec~ an appointment in the East India Company’s 
tations, 1861 ; Our Mutual Fmend, 1865. During service ; and his son, Richmond Thackeray, father 
part of this time, he was engaged in giving public of the novelist, followed the same career, filling, at 
reading- from his works, by which he realised the time of his death in 1816 (at the early age of 
toge sums of money,* and gratified thousands thirty), the office of Secretary to the Board of 
of his admirers in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Revenue at Calcutta. The son, with his widowed 


He also extended his readings to America, having mother, left India, and arrived in England in 1817. 
revisited that country m 1867, and met with a ^When I first saw England/ he said in one of 


brilliant reception. His health, however, suffered I his lectures, 
from the excitement and fatigue of these read- * 
ings, into which he threw a great amount of dra- 
matic power and physical energy, 
effects of 

applause urged him on i; 
should have ceased. T 

in London, March 15, 1870, and ^ c< 

month appeared the first part of a new novel, children he 

ised to be one of the best of his long 
fictions. / 


, ‘ she was in mourning for the young 
Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I 
. came from India as a child, and our ship touched 
* . The combined at an island on the way home, where my black 

a of money and a love of servant took me a walk over rocks and hills, till 

ir« incessantly long after he we passed a garden where we saw a- man walking 
He gave his final reading That is he,” said the black man ; « that is Bona- 
l in the same parte ; he eats three sheep every day, and all the 

'Ti. • V. Lj can lay hands on!” There were 

whiph prom- people in the British dominions besides that poor 
z zzz c* best of lu3 luug file of black who had an equal terror and horror of the 
. About half of this novel was written, Corsican ogre.' Young Thackeray was placed in 
when Its author one afternoon, whilst at dinner, the Charterhouse School of London, which had 
was stnick down by an attack of apoplexy. He formerly received as gown-boys or scholars the 
lingered m a state of unconsciousness for about melodious poet Crashaw, Addison, Steele, and 
twenty-four hours, and died on the evening of the John Wesley. Thackeray has affectionately com- 
9th of interred in West- memorated the old Carthusian establishment in 

minster Abbey. The sudden death of an author several of his writings, and has invested it with a 
so popular and so thoroughly national, was la- strong pathetic interest by making it the last 
mented by all classes, from the sovereign down- refuge and death-scene of one of the finest of his 
wards, as a personal calamity. It w^ not merely characters, Colonel Newcome. From the Charter- 
a humprist — though ^ that was his great ' dis- house, Thackeray went to Trinity College, Cara- 
tmguishmg characteristic — that Charles Dickens bridge, and whilst resident there in 1829 he made 
obmined such unexampled popularity. He was a his first appearance as an author. In conjunction 
public instructor, a reformer, and moralist. ^ Ah !' with a college friend (Mr Lettsom), he carried on 
said he, speaking of the glories of Venice, ^when for a short time a light humorous weekly mis- 
I saw those places, how I thought that to leave cellany entitled The Snob, In 1830-31, he was 
one s hand upon the time, with one tender touch one of ‘ at least a score of young English lads who 
for the mass of toiling people that nothing could used to live at Weimar for study, or sport, or 
obliterate, would be to lift one’s self above the society; all of which were to be had in the friendly 
dust of all the doges in their graves, and stand little Saxon capital,’ and who were received with 
upon a giant s staircase that Samson couldn’t the kindliest hospitality by the Grand Duke and 
overthrow !’ Whatever was good and amiable, Duchess.* He did not remain at college to take 
bright and joyous m our life and nature, he loved, his degree. His great ambition was to be an 
supported, and augmented by his \vritings ; what- artist, and for this purpose he studied at Rome 
ever was false, hypocritical, and vicious, he held and Paris.t On attaining his majority he became 
up to ridicule, scorn, or contempt 

The collected works of Dickens have been * Lifif a/ At this time Mr Thackeray saw 

published in various forms, the best being the good-luck» he says, to purchase Schiller’s 

‘ T ihiroT-tr sword, which formed a part of his costume at the court enter- 

Xwiors^ iLClltlOn, twenty-six volumes, which con- tamments. ‘ Mj*- delight in those days,' he adds, *was to make 
tains tne original illustrations. Besides his Life, by caricatures for children. I was touched to find [on revisiting 
Forster, we have Ward’s Dickens, 1882. Two W^^^r in 1853] that they were remembered, and some even 
rtf Lie prcsent time ; and very proud to be told, as a 
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possessed of a considerable fortune^ but some is' at first wild, without being fierce, immense woods and 
losses and speculations reduced his patrimony, plantations enriching the valleys, beautiful streams to be 
At one time he lent, or rather gave, ;^5oo to Dr seen everywhere. Here, again, I was surprised at the 
Maginn, and many other instances of his liber- population along the road ; for one saw but few 
ality might be recorded. Thackeray first became no village between Glengariff and 

known through J^rase/s Magazine, to which he men and women were on the banks 

was for several years a regular contributor, under came trooping up to 

the names of‘ Michael Angelo Titmarsh,' ' George conversiinn wifh yacht had great 

T' • 3 £ 1 xr n 1 3 i Conversation witlx most oi the persons whom we met on 

F itz-Boodle, Esquir^’ Char es Yelloimlush ’ &c. the road. A merrier set of fellLs it were hard to me^t 
—names typmaJ of his ^tistic and satirical pre- ‘Should you like anything to drink, sir?’ says one 
dilections. Tales, criticism, descriptive sketches, commencing the acquaintance; ‘we have the best 
and poetry were all dashed off by his ready pen. whisky in the world, and plenty of porter in the basket." 
They were of unequal merit, and for some time Therewith, the jolly seaman produced a long bottle of 
attracted little attention ; but John Sterling, among grog, which was passed round from one to another ; and 
others, recognised the genius of Thackeray in '' ■' ^ •• ^ - • - - 

his tale of TAe Hoggarty Diamond, and ranked 
its author with Fielding and Goldsmith. His 
style was that of the scholar combined with the 
shrewdness and knowledge of a man of the world 
' Titmarsh ’ had both seen and read much. His 
school and college life, his foreign travels and 
residence abroad, his artistic and literary experi- 

ences, even his ^ losses,’ supplied a wide field for hor^man whoraTe m7t^ and great were their yells ^ 
observation, reflection, and satire. He was thirty the ponies shied off at the salutation, and the riders 
years of age or more ere he made any bold push swerved in their saddles. In the midst of this rattling 
for fame. By this time the mind was fuUy stored chorus we went along ; gradually the country grew 
and matured. Thackeray never, we suspect, wilder more desolate, and we passed through a grim 
paid much attention to what Burke called the mountain region, bleak and bare ; the road winding 
‘ mechanical part of literature —the mere col- f Inn^nierable hills, and once or twice, 

location of words and construction of sentences ; f ruslimg boldly through them, 

but, of course ereater farilitv as well as more . . tunnels, they say, is a couple of hundred 

The great regulators taste, knowledge of the * We saw you sketching in the blacksmith’s shed at Glen- 
wprld, and gentlemanly feeling— he possessed ere gariff,’ says one, ‘ and we wished we had you on board, 
he began to write. In 1836, as he has himself Such a jolly life as we had of it!" They roved about 
related, he offered Dickens to undertake the the coast, they sailed in their vessel, they feasted off the 
task of illustrating one of his works — Pickwick— best of fish, mutton, and whisky ; they had Gamble’s 
but his drawings were considered unsuitable. In turtle-soup on hoard, and fun from morning till night, 
the same year he joined with his step-father, and w/? versd. Gradually it cam© out that there was 
Major Carmicbael Smyth, and others in starting a °wmg to the tremendous rains, a dry comer in their 
daily newspaper, The Comtitutional, which was they slung two in a huge hammock in the 

continued for about a twelvemonth, but proved a 

and was called to the sun and rain ; to beat in and out of little harbours^^ 
the b^ (May 1848), but apparently without any and to exceed diurnally upon whisky punch. Faith 
intention of following the profession of the law. London and an arm-chair at the club are more to the 
Under his pseudonym of Titmarsh, literary tastes of some men ! 

Cockney and sketclier, he had published several 

works — The Paris Sketch-book, two volumes, The pencil of Titmarsh, in this and some other 
1840; The Second Funeral of Napoleon, The of his works, comes admirably in aid of his pen; 
Chronicleof the Drum, iZ 6 ^i\ 2 XiA The Irish Sketch- and the Irish themselves confessed that their 
book, 1843, None of these became popular, people, cabins, and costume had never been more 
though the Irish sketches are highly amusing, and faithfully depicted. About the time that these 
contain some of Thackeray’s happiest touches. Insh sketches appeared, their author was contrib- 
The following incident, for example, is admirably uting, under his alter ego of Fitz-Boodle, to FraseFs 
told. The tourist meets ivith a set of jovial Irish Magazine, his tale oi Barry Ly 7 idon, which appears 
yachtsmen, bound, like himself, for Killarney : to us the best of his short stories. It is a relation 

of the adventures of an Irish picaroo 7 i, or gambler 
Car-travelling in Ireland. fortune-hunter, and abounds in racy humour 

. , , , . , striking incidents. The commencement of 

The Irish car seems accommodated for any number of the wittiest of periodicals— in 1841 opened 

|«rsoM. It appear^ to be fuU when we left Gleng^ff, up a new field for Thackeray, and his papers, 
for a traveller from Beerhaven and five gentlemen from <TVia Ftaf rnrifviKiifni- » cr,or^ 

the yacht took seats upon it with rawelf; and we twI ^ Fat Contnbutoi, soon became famous. 

fancied it was impossible more than seva should trarel I Z'TC ' S® 

by such a conveyance, but the driver shewed the capa- Papers, distinguished by their inimitable 

bilities of his vehicle presently. The journey from Glen- , irony and wit; and he also made various 

E riffto Kermiare is one of astonishing beauty; and I contributions in verse. A journey to the East next 
Ve seen Killarney since, and am sure that Glengariff Notes of a Jotmiey from Corfihill to Grand 


mother know you’re out? Hurroo! Tim Hurlihy? 
you ’re a fluke, Tim Hurlihy V One man sang on the 
roof, one hurrooed to the echo, another aposti'ophised 
the aforesaid Hurlihy, as he passed grinning on a car ; 
a fourth had a pocket-handkerchief flaunting from' a pole, 
with which he performed exercises in the face of any 
1 .1 -L great were their yells as 
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that period of life the mature beauty is more over- 
powering to the youthful imagination than any 
charmer of sixteen. But when Esmond marries 
he is forty, and the lady is ten years his senior. 
The ron^ance of life is over. The style of the 
Queen Anne period is admirably copied in 
thought, sentiment, and diction, and many strik- 
ing and eloquent passages occur throughout 
the work. ^ It is a grand and melancholy story, 
standing in the same relation to Thackeray’s 
other works that Scotfs Bride of Lammermoor 
does to the Waverley group. 

We give one extract — sardonic and sad — ^from 
Esmond: 


cut a dash in the park^ or swagger with Ms order to the 
theatre. It costs him no more to wear all his ornaments 
about his distinguished person than to leave them at 
home. If you can be a swell at a cheap rate, why not ? 
And I protest, for my part, I had no idea what I was 
really about in writing and submitting my little book for 
sale, until my friend the critic, looking at the article, and 
examining it with the eyes of a connoisseur, pronounced 
that what I had fancied simply to be a book was in fact 
'an opuscule denominated so-and-so, and ostensibly 
intended to swell the tide of expansive emotion incident 
upon the inauguration of the new year.’ I can hardly 
believe as much even now — so little do we know what 
we really are after, until men of genius come and 
interpret. 


language. Ten thousand copies of the cheap tennis dependants woM^^ 

f tio/of this volume were U in orre weelc^ 

a few years of his marriage, my honest Lord^astlewood 
to Fielding, too indulgent i Steele is painted en began to tire ; all the high-flown raptures and devotional 
beau m cordial love, and with little shadow ; yet ceremonies with which his wife, his chief priestess, treated 
we know not where the reader will find in the him, first sent him to sleep, and then drove him out of 
same limited compass so much just and discrini- doors ; for the truth must be told, that my lord was a 
inating criticism, or so many fine thoughts and johy gentleman, with very little of the august or divine 
amusing anecdotes, as those which this loving P his nature, though his fond wife persisted in revering 
brother of the craft has treasured up regarding it—and besides, he had to pay a penalty for this love, 
his ‘fellows of the last century. _ 

Anne period touched upon in these lectures 
formed the subject of Thackeray's next novel, 

Esmond^ published in three volumes, 1852. The 
work is in the form of an autobiography. The 
hero, Colonel Henry Esmond, is a Cavalier and 

Jacobite, who, after serving his country abroad, only sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. Then 

mingles with its wits and courtiei-s at home; j ' 

plots for the restoration of the Chevalier St uncommon in married life, when the 
George ; and finally retires to Virginia, where, that the god of the honeymoon is a god 
in his dd age, he writes this memoir of himself a mortal like the rest of us- 
and of the noble family of Castlewood, of which and, lo ! sedes et 

he is a member. Historical events and char- ’ 

acters are freely introduced. Esmond serves 
under Marlborough at Blenheim and Ramifies, 
and we have a portrait of the great general as 
darkly coloured as the portrait of him by 
Macaulay. The Chevalier is j ’ 
the stage ; and Swift, Congreve, Addison. 

Steele are among the interlocutors. But the 
chief interest of the work centres in a few 
characters- 

interested, and high-mind^ Cavalier in 
Castlewood 


The Queen persons of ms disposition seldom like to defray ; 

- ^ I and, in a word, if he had a loving wife, he had a very 
jealous and exacting one. Then he wearied of this 
jealousy; then be broke away from it ; then came, no 
doubt, complaints and recriminations ; then^ perhaps, 
promises of amendment not fulfilled ; then upbraidings 
not the more pleasant because they were silent, and 

I j perhaps, the pair reached that other stage which is not 

woman perceives 
^ I no more; only 
■and so she looks into her 
^ mania arcana. And 
now, supposing our lady to have a fine genius and a 
brilliant wit of her own, and the magic spell and 
infatuation removed from her which had led her to 
worship as a god a very ordinary mortal — ^and what 
follows ? They live together, and they dine together, 
, , - ^ - and they say ' My dear ' and ‘ My love ’ as heretofore ; 

upon but the man is himself, and the woman herself ; that 
I . ^ud dream of love is over, as everything else is over in life ; 

as flowers and fury, and griefs and pleasures, are over. ' 

j in a few 

-in^ Esmond himself, the pure, dis- The next work of Thackeray is considered his 

V wV - ' - - - Lady masterpiece. It is in the old vein — a transcript 

, and in Lady Castlewood's daughter, of real fife in the present day, with all its faults 
Beatrix, a haughty and spoiled, yet fascinating and follies, hypocrisy and injustice. The work 
beauty. Esmond woos Beatrix— a hopeless pur- came recommended by the familiar and inviting 
suit of many years ; but he is finally rejected ; and title of The Newcomes: Memoirs of a Most Re- 
in the end he is united to Lady Castlewood — to spectacle Family, Edited by Arthur Pendennis, 
the mother instead of the daughter— for whom Esq, It was issued in the monthly form, and 
he had secretly cherished from his boyhood an was completed in 1855. The leading theme or 
affection amounting to veneration. It required moral of the story is the misery occasioned by 
all Thackera5r’s art and genius to keep such a forced and ill-assorted marriages. That unhal- 

plot from revolting the reader, and we cannot lowed traffic of the great and worldly is de- 

S that he bas wholly triumphed over the diffi- nounced with all the author's moral indignation 
y. The boyish passion is true ^iO nature. At and caustic severity, and its results are developed 
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in incidents of the most striking and affecting 
description. Thus of one fair victim we read : 

Lady Clam Newcome, 

Poor Lady Clara ! I fancy a better lot for you than 
that to which fate handed you over. I fancy there need 
have been no deceit in your fond, simple, little heart, 
could it but have been given into other keeping. But 
you were consigned to a master whose scorn and cruelty 
terrified you ; under whose sardonic glances your scared 
eyes were afraid to look up, and before whose gloomy 
coldness you dared not he happy. Suppose a little 
plant ; very frail and delicate from the first, but that 
might have bloomed sweetly and borne fair flowers, had 
it received warm shelter and kindly nurture ; suppose a 
young creature taken out of her home, and given over to 
a hard master whose caresses are as insulting as his 
neglect ; consigned to cruel usage, to weary loneliness, 
to bitter insulting recollections of the past ; suppose her 
schooled into hypocrisy by tyranny-— and then, quick, let 
us hire an advocate to roar out to a British jury the 
wrongs of her injured husband, to paint the agonies of 
his bleeding heart (if Mr Advocate gets plaintiffs brief 
in time, and before defendant’s attorney has retained 
him), and to shew society injured through him ! Let us 
console that martyr, I say, with thumping damages ; and 
as for the woman— the guilty wretch !— let us lead her 
out and stone her. . . . So Lady Clara flies from, the 
custody of her tyrant, but to what a .rescue ! The very 
man who loves her, and gives her asylum, pities and 
deplores her. She scarce dares to look out of the 
windows of her ilew home upon the world, lest it should 
know and reproach her. All the sisterhood of friend- 
ship is cut off from her. If she dares to go abroad, she 
feels the sneer of the world as she goes through it, 
and knows that malice and scorn whisper behind her. 
People as criminal, but undiscovered, make room for 
her, as if her touch were pollution. She knows she has 
darkened the lot and made wretched the home of the 
man she loves best, that his friends who see her treat 
her with but a doubtful respect, and the domestics who 
attend her, with a suspicious obedience. In the country 
lanes, or the streets of the country town, neighbours 
look aside as the carriage passes in which she is splendid 
and lonely. Rough hunting companions of her hus- 
band’s come to the table : he is driven perforce to the 
company of flatterers and men of inferior sort ; his equals, 
at least in his own home, will not live with him. She 
would be kind, perhaps, and charitable to the cottagers 
around her, but she fears to visit them, lest they too 
should scorn her. The clergyman who distributes her 
charities, blushes and looks awkward on passing her in 
the village, if he should be walking with his wife or one 
of his children. 

Could anything more sternly or touchingly true 
be written ? The summation of Clara’s miseries, 
item by item, might have been made by Swift, but 
there is a pathos and moi*al beauty in the passage 
that the Dean never reached. The real hero of 
the novel is Colonel Newcome — a counterpart to 
Fielding’s Allworthy. The old officer’s high sense 
of honour, his simplicity, his never-failing kind- 
ness of heart, his antique courtesy — as engaging 
as that of Sir Roger de Covcrley — his misfortunes 
and ruin through the knavery of others — and his 
death as a ‘ poor brother ’ in the Charterhouse, 
form altogether so noble, so affecting a picture, 
and one so perfectly natural and life-like, that it 
can scarcely be even recalled without tears. The 
author, it was said, might have given a less pain- 
ful end to the good Colonel, to soothe him after the 
buffetings of the world. The same remark was 
made on Scott’s treatment of his Jewess Rebecca, 


and we have no doubt Thackeray’s answer would 
be that of Scott — *A character of a highly vir- 
tuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather than 
exalted by an^ attempt to rewax*d virtue with 
worldly prosperity. Such is not the recompense 
which Providence has deemed worthy of suffer- 
ing merit’ The best of Thackeray’s female por- 
traits— his highest compliment to the sex— is in 
this novel. Ethel Newcome, in her pride and 
sensibility — the former balancing, and at last over- 
coming, the weaknesses induced by the latter— is 
drawn with great delicacy and truth ; while in 
the French characters, the family of De Florae 
and others, we have an entirely new creation— a 
cluster of originals. The gay roue^ Paul de Florae 
— who plays the Englishman in top-boots and 
buckskins— could only be hit off by one equally 
at home in French and in English society. Of 
course there are in The Newco?nes many other 
personages and classes — as the sanctimonious 
fop, the coarse and covetous trader, the parasite, 
the schemer, &c. — who are drawn with the 
novelist’s usual keen insight and minute detail, 
though possessing fewer features of novelty or 
interest. Recurring to the pleasant and profitable 
occupation of lecturing, Thackeray crossed the 
Atlantic, taking with him four more lectures— 77 ^^? 
Four Georges — which, after being delivered in the 
United States in 1855-56, were, on his return, 
repeated in London, and in most of the large 
towns in England and Scotland. The Hanoverian 
monarchs afforded but little room for eulogistic 
writing or fine moral painting ; and the dark 
shades — the coarseness, immoralit)^ and hcart- 
lessness that pervaded the courts of at least the 
First, Second, and Fourth of the Georges — were 
exhibited without any relief or softening. George 
III., as the better man, fared better with the 
lecturer ; and the closing scene, when, old, blind, 
and bereft of reason, the monarch sank to rest, 
was described with great pathos and picturesque 
effect. The society, literature, manners, and fashion 
of the different periods were briefly touched upon 
—somewhat in the style of Horace Walpole; 
and we believe Thackeray contemplated, among 
his future tasks, expanding these lectures into 
memoirs of the different reigns. The novelist now 
aimed at a different sort of public distinction. 
The representation of the city of Oxford becoming 
vacant, he offered himself as a candidate— the 
advocate of all liberal measures — but was de- 
feated by Mr Cardwell Quly 1857), the numbers 
being 1085 to 1018. Before the close of the year 
Thackeray was at the more appropriate occupa- 
tion of another serial. The Castlewood family was 
revived, and in The Virginians we had a tale of 
the days of George II. — of Chesterfield, Queens- 
berrjq Garrick, and Johnson — the gaming-table, 
coffee-house, and theatre, but with Washington, 
Wolfe, and the American war in the background. 
As a story, The Virginians is defective. The inci- 
dents hang loosely together, and want progressive 
interest, but the work abounds in passages of 
fine philosophic humour and satire. The author 
frequently stops to moralise and preach sotta voce 
to his readers, and in these digressions we have 
some of his choicest and most racy sentences. 
Youth and love are his favourite themes. There, 
is a healthy natural world both within and without 
the world of fashion— particularly •without Mere 
wealth and ion go for nothing in the composition 
■ . , ' ' m' ' 
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who was cast lower than the poorest ; dead, whom 
millions prayed for in vain. Driven oif his throne ; 
buffeted by rude hands ; with his children in revolt ; the 
darling of his old age killed before him untimely ; our 
Lear hangs over her breathless lips and cries ; Cordelia, 
Cordelia, stay a little I ” 

Vex not his. ghost— Oh, let him pass !— he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer/ 

Hush I strife and quarrel, over the solemn grave ; sound, 
trampets, a mournful march. Fall, dark curtain, upon 
his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy. 

We add one specimen of Thackeray^s verse, 
which differs very little from his prose : the colour 
and flavour are the same. 


The Ballad of BmUlahaisse. 

A street there is in Paris famous. 

For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is—' 
The New Street of the Little Fields ; 

And here 's an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case ; 

The which in youth I oft attended. 

To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 

This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is — 

A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo ; 

Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern. 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace ; 

All these you eat at Terre’s tavern, 

In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed, a rich and savoury stew ’tis % 

And true philosophers, methinks, 

Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 

Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 

Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 

Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 

I wonder if the house still there is ? 

Yes, here the lamp is, as before ; 

The smiling red-cheeked ecaill^re is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 

Is Ten-d still alive and able? 

I recollect his droll grimace ; 

He 'd come and smile before your table. 

And hoped you liked your Bouillabaisse. 

We enter — nothing’s changed or older. 

* How’s Monsieur Terr^ waiter, pray?’ 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder — 

‘ Monsieur is dead this many a day.’ — 

^It is the lot of saint and sinner. 

So honest Terre ’s run his race.’ — 

‘What will Monsieur require for dinner?’ — 
‘Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse?’ — 

‘Oh oui, Monsieur,’ ’s the waiter’s answer; 

‘Quel vin Monsieur desire-t-il?* — 

‘ Tell me a good one.’ — ‘ That I can, sir ; 

The Chambertin with yellow seal’ — 

‘ So Terra’s "one,’ I say, and sink in 
My old «- , jtomed corner place ; 

‘ He ’s d' ne vith feasting and with drinking 
With Bv gundy and Bouillabaisse.’ 

My old accustomed comer here is, 

The table still is in the nook ; 

Ah I vanished many a busy year is. 

This welbknown chair since last I took. 


a When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 

; I’d scarce a beard upon my face, 

e And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
r I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 

Where arei^you, old companions trusty, 

Of early days here met to dine ? 

Come, waiter I quick, a flagon crusty — 

I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 

The kind old voices and old faces 
’ My memory can quick retrace ; 

Around the! board they take their places, 

And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 

I There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 

There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette ; 

On James’s head the grass is growing : 

^ Good Lord f the world has wagged apaos 

Since here we set the claret flowing, 

And drai^, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 

Ah me ! how quick the days are flitting I 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I’d sit, as now I’m sittings 
In this same place — ^but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly sppke and smiled to cheer me — 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 

, I drink it as the fates ordain it. 

Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 

Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memoiy of dear old times. 

Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 

And sit you down and say your grace 

With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 

—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse. 

For two years (1860-62) Thackeray conducted 
The Cornktll Magazine^ and in the pages of this 
popular miscellany appeared his Roundabout 
Papers--^, series of light graceful essays and 
sketches ; also two novels, Level the Widower, 
and Philip on his Way through the Worlds which 
were scarcely worthy of his reputation. He had 
commenced another story, Dennis Duval^ of which 
four monthly portions were published; and he con- 
templated Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
as a continuation of Macaulay’s History. All his 
schemes, however, were frustrated by his sudden 
and lamentable death. His health had long been 
precarious, and on the day preceding his death he 
had been in great suffering. Still he moved about ; 

‘ he was out several times,’ ,says Shirley Broo^, 
‘and was seen in Palace Gardens, Kensington, 
reading a book. Before the dawn on Thursday 
(December 24, 1863) he was where there is no 
night.’ ‘ Never more,’ said the Times, ‘ shall the 
fine head of Mr Thackeray, with its mass of silvefy 
hair, be seen towering among us.’ He had died 
in bed alone and unseen, struggling, as it appeared, 
with a violent spasmodic attack, which had caused 
the effusion on the brain of which he died. The 
medical attendants who conducted the post-mor- 
tem examination stated that the brain was of great 
size, weighing 58J ounces. Non omnis mortuus 
est, ‘ H e will be remembered,’ says J ames Hannay, 

‘ for ages to come, as long as the hymn of praise 
rises in the old Abbey of Westminster, and wher- 
ever the English tongue is native to men, from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Mississippi’ 
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As a novelist, po«t, theologian, and active 
philanthropist, Mr Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, 
Hampshire, and Canon of Westminster, was one 
of the most remarkable and meritorious men of 
His views of social reform verge upon 
and, in some instances. 


Ms age. 

Chartism, and, in some instances, are crude 
and impracticable in the present state of society ; 
but his zeal, disinterestedness, and unceasing 
perseverance in seeking to remedy evils which 
press Upon the working-classes, no one doubts or 
questions, while the genius he brought to bear 
on his various duties and tasks reflects honour 
on our literature. Mr Kingsley was a native of 
Devonshire, born at Holne Vicarage, near Dart- 
moor, in 1819. He studied at King^s College, 
London, and Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
intended to follow the profession of the law. He 
soon, however, abandoned this intention, and 
entered the church, obtaining first the curacy, 
pd then the rectory of Eversley, which he has 
invested with aifectionate interest and celebrity. 
Mr Kingsley's first appearance as an author was 
in 1844, when he published 


in 1844, when he published a collection of Village 
Sermons--^^\2X'Ci^ earnest, useful discourses. He 
has published several other volumes of sermons 
aftd lectures ; but it is from his imaginative works 
that Mr Kingsley derives his chief fame. In 1848 
he appeared as a dramatic poet, author of The 
Saints Tragedy ^ or the story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Landgravine of Thuringia, and a saint 
of the Romish calendar. This poem is a sort of 
protest against superstitious homage and false 
miracles, but it gives also a vivid picture of life 
in the middle ages, and is animated by a poetical 
imagination. His next work was one of fiction — 
Alton Locke^ Tailor and Poet: an Autobiography^ 
two volumes, 1849. design of this tale is to 
shew the evils of competition and the grievances 
of the artisan class. The hardships which drove 
Alton to become a Chartist, and his mental 
struggles as he oscillated between infidelity and 
religion, are powerfully depicted, though the story 
is in some respects a painful one, and in parts 
greatly exaggerated. Mr Kingsley’s remedy for the 
evils of competition and the tyranny of masters 


in large towns is 1 
principle among the workmen- 

and labour—and in the case 

a few other trades, the scheme was tried, 
same social topics are discussed in J 

Yeast, a Problem, 1851, which is devoted 

particularly to the condition of the agricultural 
labourers, and is written with a plainness and 
vehemence that deten'ed fastidious readers. Mr 
Kingsley put his views into a more definite shape 
in a lecture on the Application of Associative 
Principles and Methods to Agriculture, published 
also in 1851. But in this tract the author’s de- 


the adoption of the associative 
-combining capital 
of the tailors and 
The 

Mr Kingsley's 
I more 
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pathetic lyric of the sea, which, set to music by 
Hullah, has drawn tears from many bright eyes, 
and perhaps — what the author would have valued ■ 
more-prompted to acts of charity and kindness : i 

Three Fishers went Sailing, 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 

Out into the west, as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the 
■■ town. . " ' ■; 

For men must work and women must weep, 

And there little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went 
down ; 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 

And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. ■ ■ i 

But men must work and women must weep, ; 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town. 
For men must work and women must weep, 

And the sooner it h over the sooner to sleep, 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


Scene in the Indian Forest — Sir Amy as Paulet pursues | 
^ Two of his missing Seamen, 

I Forth Amyas went, with Ayacanora as a guide, some 
•five miles upward along the forest slopes, till the girl 
whispered, * There they are ; ' and Amyas, pushing him- 
self ^ntly through a thicket of bamboo, beheld a scene 
which, in spite of his wrath, kept him silent, and perhaps 
! softened, for a minute. 

On the further side of a little lawn, the stream leaped 
through a chasm beneath overarching vines, sprinkling 
eternal freshness upon all around, and then sank foam- 
ing into a clear rock-basin, a bath for Dian’s self. On 
its further side, the crag rose some twenty feet in height, 
bank upon bank of feathered ferns and cushioned moss, 
over the rich green beds of which drooped a thousand 
orchids, scarlet, white, and orange, and made the still 
pool gorgeous with the reflection of their gorgeousness. 
At its more quiet- outfall, it was half-hidden in huge 
fantastic leaves and tall flowering stems ; but near the 
water-fall the grassy bank sloped down toward the 
stream, and there, on palm-leaves strewed upon the 
turf, beneath the shadow of the crags, lay the two men 
whom Amyas sought, and whom, now he had found 
them, he had hardly heart to wake from their delicious 
i dream. 

For what a nest it was which they had found ! The 
air was heavy with the scent of flowers, and quivering 
with the murmur of the stream, the humming of the 
colibris and insects, the cheerful song of birds, the 
gentle cooing of a hundred doves ; while now and then, 
from far away, the musical wail of the sloth, or the deep 
toll of the bell-bird, came softly to the ear. What was 
not there which eye or ear could need? And what 
which palate could need either'? For on the rock above, 
some strange tree, leaning forward, dropped every now 
and .then a luscious apple upon the grass below, and 
huge wild plantains bent beneath their load of fruit. 

There, on the stream bank, lay the t^vo renegades 
from civilised life. They had cast away their clothes, 
and painted themselves, like the Indians, with amotta 
! , M ■ 


and indigo. One lay lazily picking up the fhut which 
fell close to his side ; the other sat, his back against 
a cushion of soft moss, his hands folded languidly upon 
his lap, giving himself up to the soft influence of the 
narcotic coca-juice, with half-shut dreamy eyes lixed 
on the everlasting sparkle of the water-fall — 

While beauty, bom of murmuring sound, 

Did pass iuto his face. 

Somewhat apart crouched their two dusky hride% 
crowned with fragrant flowers, but working busily, like 
true women, for the lords whom they delighted to 
honour. One sat plaiting palm^bres into a basket; 
the other was boring the stem of a huge milk-tree^ 
which rose like some mighty column on the right hand 
of the lawn, its broad canopy of leaves unseen through 
the dense underwood of laurel and bamboo, and 
betokened only by the rustle far aloft, and by the 
mellow shade in which it bathed the whole delicious 
scene. 

Amyas stood silent for a while, partly from noble 
shame at seeing two Christian men thus fallen of their 
own self-will; partly because — ^and he could not but 
confess that — solemn calm brooded above that glorious 
place, to break through which seemed sacrilege even 
while he felt it duty. Such, he thought, was Paradise 
of old ; such our first parents* bridal bower I Ah ! if 
man had not fallen, he too might have dwelt for ever in 
such a home — with whom? He started, and shaking 
off the spell, advanced sword in hand. 

The women saw him, and sprang to their feet, caught 
up their long pocunas, and leaped like deer eadi in front 
of her beloved. There they stood, the deadly tubes 
pressed to their Kps, eyeing him like tigresses who pro- 
tect their young, while every slender limb quivered, not 
with terror, but with rage. Amyas paused, half in 
admiration, half in prudence ; for one rash step was 
death. But rushing through the canes, Ayacanora 
sprang to the front, and shrieked to them in Indi^ 
At the sight of the prophetess the women wavered, and 
Amyas, putting on as gentle a face as. he could, stepped 
I forward, assuring them in his best Indian that he would 
harm no one. 

‘ Ebsworthy ! Parracombe I Are you grown such 
savages already, that you have forgotten your captain? 
Stand up, men, and salute ! * Ebsworthy sprang to his 
feet, obeyed mechanically, and then slipped behind his 
' bride again, as if in shame. The dreamer turned his 
head languidly, raised his hand to his forehead, and 
, then returned to his contemplation, Amyas rested the 
I point of his sword on the ground, and his hands upon 
I the hilt, and looked sadly and solemnly upon the pair, 
Ebsworthy broke the silence, half reproachfuUy, half 
trying to bluster away .the coimng storm. 

‘ Well, noble captain, so you Ve hunted out us poor 
fellows ; and want to drag us back again in a halter, I 
suppose?’ 

‘ I came to look for Christians, and I find heathens ; 
for men, and I find swine. I shall -leave the heathens 
to their wildemessj, and the swine to their trough, 
Parracombe ! ’ 

‘ He *s too happy to answer you, sir. And why not? 
What do you want of us? Our two years’ vow is out, 
and we are free men now.’ 

‘Free to become like the beasts that perish? You 
are the Queen’s servants, still, and in her name I charge 
you * 

‘ Free to he happy,’ interrupted the man. ‘ With the 
best of wives, the best of food, a warmer bed than a 
duke’s, and a finer garden than an emperor’s. As for 
clothes, why the plague should a man wear them where 
he don’t need them? As for gold, what ’s the use of It 
where Heaven sends everything ready-made to your 
hands? Hearken, Captain Leigh. You’ve been a good 
captain to me, and I ’ll repay you with a bit of sound 
advice. Give up your goM-hunting, and toiling and 
moiling after honour and glory, and copy us. Take 
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that fair maid behind you there to wife ; pitch here 
with us ; and see if you are not happier in one day 
than ever you were in all your life before.* 

‘You are drunls:^ sirr^l William Parracombe I 
'Will you speak to me, or shall I heave you into the 
stream to sober you?* ‘Who calls William Parra- 
combe ? ’ answered a sleepy voice.* * I, fool ! — your 
captain.* ‘ I am not William Parracombe. He is dead 
long ago of hunger, and labour, and heavy sorrow,' 
and will never see Bideford town any more. He is 
turned into an Indian now ; and he is to sleep, sleep, 
sleep for a hundred years, till he gets his strength ^in, 
poor fellow * 

‘ Awake, then, thou that sleepest, and mse from the’ 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light 1 A christened 
Englishman, and living 3 ius the life of a beast I * 

‘Christ shall give thee light?* answered the same 
unnatural, abstracted voice. ‘ Yes ; so the parsons say. 
And they say, too, that he is Lord of heaven and earth. 
I should have thought his light was as near us here as. 
anywhere, and nearer too, by the look of the»place. Look 
round,* said he, waving a ikzy hand, ‘ and see^the works 
of God, and the place of paradise, whither poor weary 
souls ^ home and rest, after their masters in the 
wicked world have used them up, with labour and 
sorrow, and made them wade knee-deep in bloodr— I *m 
tired of blood, and tired of gold. J *11 march no more ; 
1*11 fight no more; 1*11 hunger no more after vanity 
and vexation of spirit. What shall I get by it ? Maybe 
I shall leave my bones in the wilderness. I can but do 
tlmt here. Maybe I shall get home with a few pezos, to 
die an old cripple in some stinking hovel, that a monkey 
would scorn to lodge in here. Yon may go, on j it 11 pay 
you. You may be a rich man, fmd a kmght, and live hi 
a fine house, and drink good wine, and go tb court, and 
torment your soul with trying to get more, when you *ve 
got too much already; plotting and planning to 
scramble upon your neighbouris shoulders, as they all 
did — Sir Richaid, and Mr Raleigh, and Chichester, and 
poor dear old Sir Warham, and all of them that I used 
to watch when I lived before. They were no happier, 
than I was then ; I *Il warrant they are no happier now. 
Go your ways, captain ; dimb to glory upon some other 
backs than ours, and leave us here in peace, alone with 
God and God*s woods, and the good wives that God 
^ven us, to play a little like school children, It^s long 
since I *Ye had play-hours ; and now 1 11 be a little child 
once more, with lie flowers, and the singing birds, and 
the silver fishes in the stream, that are at peace^ and 
think no harm, and want neither dothes, nor money, 
nor knighthood, nor peerage, but just take what com^ ; 

their heavenly Father feedeth them, and Soloifton 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these — and 
will he not much more feed ui^ that are of more value 
than many sparrows ? * 

‘And will you live here, shut out ftom all Christian 
ordinances?* 

.‘Christian ordinances! Adam and Fve had no 
parsons in Paradise, The Lord was their priest^ and 
the Lord was their shepherd, and he *11 be ours too. But 
go your ways, sir, and send up Sir John Brhnhlecombe, 
and let him marry us here church fashion— though we 
have sworn troth to each other 'before God already— and 
M Mpr give us the Holy Sacrament once and for gdl, 
and then read the funej^d-service over us, and go ^ 
ways, and count us for dead, sir — ^for dead we are to 
the wicked worthless world we came out of three years 
jgo. when the Lord' chooses to call us, the little 
birds will cover us with leaves, as they did the babies in 
the- wood, and fresher flowers will grow out of our 
gmves, sir, than out of yours in that bare Northam 
churchyard there beyond the wemy, weary, weary sea.* 


possession of some evil spirit. And yet he could not 
answer the Evil One. His English heart, full of the 
divine instinct of duty and public spirit, told him that 
it must be a lie : but how to prove it a lie? And he 
stood for fun ten minutes searching for an answer, which 
seemed, to fly further and further off the more he sought 
for it. ... 

A rustle I a roar ! a shriek ! and Amyas lifted his 
eyes in time to see -a huge dark bar shoot frqm the crag 
above the dreamer’s head, among the group of girls. A 
dull crash, as the group flew asunder ; and in the midst, 
upon the ground, the tawny limbs of one were writhing 
beneath the fangs of a black jaguar, the rarest and most 
terrible of the forest kings. Of one? But of which? 
Was it Ayacanora ? And sword in hand, Amyas rushed 
madly forward : before he reached the spot, those 
tortured limbs were still 

It was not Ayacanora ; for with a shriek which rang 
through the. woods, the wretched dreamer, wakened thus 
at last, sprang up and felt for his sword. Fool 1 he had 
left it in his hammock ! Screaming the name of his 
dead bride, he rushed on the jaguar, as it crouched above 
its prey, and seizing its head with teeth and nails, 
worried it, in the ferocity of his madness, like a mastiff 
dog. 

The brute wrenched its head from his grasp, and 
raised its dreadful paw. Another moment, and the 
husband’s corpse would have lain by the wife’s. But 
high in air gleamed Amyas’s blade ; down, with all the 
weight of his huge body and strong arm, fell that most 
trusty steel ; the head of the jaguar dropped grinning on 
^ its victim’s corpse ; 

And all stood still who saw him fall. 

While men might count a score. 

‘O Lord Jesus,’ said Amyas to himself, ‘thou hast 
answered the devil for me I And this is the selfish rest 
for which I would have bartered the rest which comes 
by working where thou hast put me I * 

They bore away the lithe corpse into the forest, and 
buried it under soft moss and virgin mould ; and so the 
fair day was transfigured into fairer flowers, and the 
poor gentle untaught spirit returned to God who gave it. 
And then Amyas went sadly and silently back again, and 
Parracombe walked after him, like one who walks in 
sleep. Ebsworthy, sobered by the shock, entreated to 
come too; but Amyas forbade him gently. ‘No, Ihd; 
you are forgiven. God forbid that I should judg^ you 
or any man. Sir John shall come up and marry you ; 


minster. He died at Eversley, Hampshire, 
Jan. 23, 1875. The Letters and Memoirs of Charles 
Kingsley, edited by his wife, appeared in* 1876. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONXfi. 


obsenration. The life of Charlotte BrontS was 
one of deep and painfol interest Her father, the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte — who survived to a great 
age, outliving all his gifted children — ^was a 
native of the county Down in Ireland. One of 
a family of ten, the children of a small farmer, 
Patrick Bronte saw the necessity for early exer- 
tion. At the age of sixteen he opened a school, 
then became a tutor in a gentleman’s family, and 
afterwards, at the age of tweiity-five, entered 
himself of St John’s College, Cambridge. Having 
taken his degree, he obtained a curacy in Essex, 
whence he removed to Yorkshire — first to Harts- 
head, near Leeds. At ’Hartshead he married a 
gentle, serious young Cornish woman, Maria 
Branwell, by whom in little more than six years 
he had six' children. Iii 1820 the family moved 
to another Yorkshire home, Mr Bronte having 
obteined the living of Haworth, four miles from 
Keighley. ^The income of the minister, £170 per 
annum, might have sufficed for humble comfort, 
but the parsonage was bleak and uncomfortable— 
a low oblong stone building, standing at the top 
of the straggling village on a steep hill, without 
the shelter of a tree, with the churchyard pressing 
down on it on both sides, and behind a long tract 
of wild moors. Charlotte Bronte thus describes 
the scene 

Description of Yof'kshire Moors* 

A village parsonage amongst the hills bordering York- 
shire and Lancashire, The scenery of these hills is 
not grand — it is not romantic ; it is scarcely striking. 
Long low moors, dark with heath, shut in litde valleys, 
where a stream waters, here and there, a fringe of 
stunted copse. Mills and scattered cottages chase 
romance from these valleys ; it is only higher up, deep 
in amongst the ridges of the moors, that Imagination 
can find rest for the sole of her foot ; and even if she 
finds it there, she must be a solitude-loving raven— no 
gentle dove. If she demand beauty to inspire her, she 
must bring it inborn i these moors are too stem to yield 
any product so delicate. The eye of the gazer must 
itself brim with a * purple light,’ intense enough to per- 
petuate the brief flower-flush of August on the heamer, 
or the rare sunset-smile of June ; out of his heart must 
well the freshness that in later spring and early summer 
brightens the bracken, nurtures the moss, and cherishes 
the starry flowers that spangle for a few weeks the 
pasture of the .moor-sheep. "Unless that light and firesh- 
ness are innate and self-sustained, the drear prospect of a 
Yorkshire moor will be found as bauren of poetic as of 
agricultural interest ; where the love of wild nature is 
strong, the locality will perhaps be clung to with the 
more passionate constancy, because from Sie hill-lover’s 
self comes half its charm. 

The population of Haworth and its neighbour- 
hood was chiefly engaged in the worsted manu- 
facture. They were noted for a wild lawless 
energy, and were divided by sectarian differences. 
The Bronte family kept aloof unless when direct 
service was required, and the minister always 
carried a pistol with him on his walks. He was 
an eccentric, half-misanthropical man, with absurd 
notions on the subject of education. He kept his 
children on a vegetable diet, and clothed them in 
the humblest garments, that they toight grow up 
hardy and indifferent to dress. He took his meals 
in his own room. His wife died the year after the 
arrival of the family at Haworth, and the poor 
diildrw were mostly left to themselves^ occupy- 


ing a room called the ‘children’s study —though 
the eldest student was only about seven years of 
age — or they wandered hand in hand over the 
moors. They were all small and feeble, stunted 
in their growth, but with remarkable precocity of 
intellect The eccentric minister one day made 
an experiment to test their powers of reflection or 
understanding. He had a mask in the hous^ and 
thinking they might speak with less timidity if 
thus concealed, he told them ail to stand and 
speak boldly from under cover of the mask. The 
youngest, about four years of age, was asked what 
a child like her’ most wanted ; she answered : ‘Age 
and experience.’ The next was asked what had 
best be done with her brother, who was sometimes 
a naughty boy: ‘ Reason with him,’ she said ; ‘and 
when he won’t listen to reason, whip him.’ The 
boy was then questioned as to the best waybf 
knowing the dmerence between the intellects lof 
man and woman, and he replied : ‘ By consider- 
ing the difference between them as to their bodies.’, 
Charlotte was asked what was the best book in 
} the world : ‘ The Bible,’ she said ; ‘ and next to 
that, the Book of Nature.’ Another was asked 
what was the best education for a woman, and 
she replied : ‘ That which would make her role 
her house wtdL’ Lastly, the oldest — ^about t^ 
years of age— was asked what was the best mode 
of spending time, and she answered : ‘ By la^g 
it out in preparation for a happy eternity.’ These 
extraordmary little reasoners took a great* interest 
in politics and public events ; they read and dis- 
cussed the newspapers, and set up among them- 
selves ‘ IMe magazines ’ in imitation of D/aat- 
woods Magasdne* Tales, dramas, poems, and 
I romances were all attempted by the girls ; and in 
I one period of fifteen months, before she was fif- 
teen years of age,. Charlotte had filled twenty-two 
volumes with original compositions, written in a 
hand so . painfully small and close as scarcely to 
be decipherable without the aid of a magnifying- 
glass. Four of the girls were at length sent out to 
be educated. An active, wealthy clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Cams Wilson, established a school for 
the education of the daughters of poor clergymen 
at a place called Cowan’s Bridge, between Leeds 
and Kendal Each pupil paid ^^14 a year, with 
I of entrance-money. The institution, ho wever| . 
was badly managed. The food was insufficient and 
badly pooke^ and one of the teachers— satirised 
in Jam Eyre as ‘ Miss Scatcherd tyraiinised 
over one of the Brontes with inhuman sevaity. 

A fever aftanvards broke out in the school, and 
the little band of sisters returned to the old stone 
parsonage and the ‘children’s study’ at Haworth. 
Death, however, soon thinned the affectionate 
groui). Maria died in 1825 in her twelfth year, 
and in the same year Elizabeth, aged eleven. 
Branwell, the only boy of the femily, was edu- 
cated at home; he had the family talent and 
precocity, wrote verses, and had a turn for draw- 
ing, but ultimately became idle and dissipated, 
and occasioned the most poignant distress to his 
sisters. The latter made many efforts to place 
themselves in an independent position. They 
went out as governesses, but disliked the occupa- 
tion, Charlotte wrote to Southey, sending some 
of her poetry, and the laureate replied in a kindly 
but discouraging tone. The project of keeping a 
school was then suggested. The aunt— who had 
come from Cornwall and assisted at Haworth since 

mi 
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the death of her sister-advanced a little money, durst not, for fear of taking off Emily’s attention, and 
and Charlotte and Emily proceeded to Brussels in causing her to avert her head for a moment from the en- 
order to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages, raged brute. She let him go, planted in a dark corner 
They entered a pensionnai^ and remained from bottom of the stairs ; no time was there to fetch 

February to September 1842, when they were or rod, for fear of the strangling clutch at her 

recalled by the death of their aunt. Charlotte “^roat— her bare clenched fist struck against his red 
again returned to Brussels, and officiated about a -if 
twelvemonth as a teacher, her salary being just 

rrA. ^3^^^ swciled up, and the half-blind stupefied beast 

£i 6 p^r annum, out of which she had to pay ten led to his accustomed lair to have his swollen head 
^ month for^ German lessons. In January fomented and cared for by the veiy Emily herself. The 
1844 she was again at Haworth. The sisters generous dog owed her no grudge ; he loved her dearly 
advertised tfet; they would receive pupils m the ever after ; he walked first among the mourners at her 
parsonage ; biSt no pupils came. They then funeral ; he slept moaning for nights at the door of her 
ventured on the publication of a volume of their empty room ; and never, so to speak, rejoiced, dog- 
poems. The death of their aunt had somewhat im- fashion, after her death, 
proved their circumstances, and a sum of ;^3X, los. 

was spent in printing the Poemsy by Currer^ Each of the three sisters commenced a novel ; 
Ellis^ and Acton BelL This ambiguous choice of Charlotte’s was ^ called The Professor^ Emily’s 
names was dictated, as Charlotte ^^elates, by 'a ^^^tkering Heights, and Anne’s Agnes Grey, 
sort of conscientious scruple at assuming Christian When completed,^ the tales wei*e sent to London, 
names positively masculine, while they did not Charlotte’s was rejected by several publishers ; and 
like to declare themselves women/ The volume sisters’, after various refusals, were only ac- 
had little success. The best of the pieces are cepted on terms impoverishing to their authors.’ 
those by Emily, who had more vivacity and force Charlotte, however, was encouraged to try a 
of character than her sisters. Mrs Gaskell, in her, longer work in a more saleable form, and the 
interestingZf;^^C^^j;r/^//jsfi?nj«//, has the follow- ''^ory day that The Professor was returned, 
ing remarkable statement relative to Emily, and Py^^ was commenced. It was finished, accepted 
the passage also illustrates Charlotte’s novel of Smith, Elder, & Co., and published in October 
Shirley: 1847. Its success was instant and remarkable. 

Three editions were called for within a twelve- 
7,^ month. A new genius had arisen, ^capable of 

Emily Bronte and her Do^ Peeper, depicting the strong, self-reliant, racy, and indi- 

From her, many traits in Shirle/s character were vidual characters which lingered still in the 
taken : her way of sitting on the rug reading, with her north.’ This individuality of character and de- 
arm round her rough bull-dogfs neck; her calling to scription, eulogised by Mrs Gaskell, constitutes 
a strange dog running past with hanging head and the attraction and the value of the novel, for 
loUing tongue, to give it a merciful draught of water, the plot is in many parts improbable, and some 
Its maddened snap_ at her, her nobly stem presence of of the scenes are drawn with coarseness, though 
S' piquancy and power. A masculine vigour 

one, till the danger was well-nigh over, for fear of the observation, that Jane Eyre was too like 

terrors that might beset their weaker minds. All this, ^^ohardson s Pamela in her intercourse with her 
looked upon as a well-invented fiction in, Shirley-, was Master, though the inherent indelicacy of such 
written down by Charlotte with streaming eyes ; it was passages — of which the authoress was i\ncon- 
the literal account of what Emily had done. The same scious— was soon forgotten in the strong interest 
tawny bull-dog (with his ‘strangled whistle’) called excited by Jane’s misfortunes and moral heroism. 

* Tartar ’ in was ‘ Keeper ’ in Haworth parson- Much of Charlotte’s own history, down even to 

^e— a gift to Emily. With the gift came a warning, her petite figure and plain face, is embodied in the 
Keeper was faithful to the depths of his nature as long story of the heroine. The authorship had been 

who struckhim with a kept a secret. But when success was assured, 
stick or whip roused the relentless nature of the brute, rarripd a rnr.xr rxf 1,^/ 

who flew atiis throat forthwith, and held him there till fotW • L if In Ld if 

one or the other was at the point of deatE ISTow Keeper’s at tea-time 

household fault was this: he loved to steal up-stairs, and do you know Charlotte has been 

stretch his square, tawny limbs on the comfortable beds, ''^titing a book, and it is ntufi better than likelyl 
covered over with white delicate counterpanes. But the ivied book-making himself, but with very 

cleanliness of the parsonage arrangements was perfect, different powers and different results.* In De- 
and Emily declared that if he was found again trans- cember 1847, Wuthering Heights mid Agnes Grey, 

gressing, she herself, in defiance of warning and his by Emily and Anne Bronte, were published. The 

well-known ferocity of nature, would beat him so former had some strong delineation — a finished 

severely, t^t ho would never offend again. In the picture of a villain— but the effect was unpleasing*. 

thd eyenmg Tablw' came to tell A second tale by Anne, The Tenant of WildMl 
Emily that Keeper was lying on the best bed in drowsy / ? j ^ 

■^voluptuousness. Charlotte saw Emily’s whitening face 

and set mouth, but dared not interfere ; no one dared Gaskell was probably not aware-and Charlotte BrontS 

whenWseyesrf<,^i„thatmanner’outofthepale- 

ness Ot ner race, and when her bps were so compressed — Cattage Poents, iSn ; and The Rural Minstrel, a Miscellany 



Death of Emily and Anne BronW, 

Never in all her life had she [Emily] lingered over 
any task that lay before her, and she did not linger 
now. She sank rapidly. She made haste to leave us. 

Yet, while physically she perished, mentally she grew 
stronger than we had yet known her. Day by day, 
when I saw with what a front she met suffering, I 
looked on her with an anguish of wonder and love. I 
have seen nothing like it ; but, indeed, I have never seen 
her parallel in anything. Stronger than a man, simpler 
than a child, her nature stood alone. The awful point 
was, that while full of ruth for others, on herself she 
had no pity ; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh ; 
from the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded 
eyes, the same service was exacted as they had rendered 
in health. To stand by and witness this, and not dare 
to remonstrate, was a pain no words can render. Two 
cruel months of hope and fear passed painfully by, and 
the day came at last when the terrors and pains of 
death v'ere to be undergone by this treasure, which had 
grown dearer and dearer to our hearts as it wasted 
before our eyes. Towards the decline of that day, we 
had nothing of Emily but her mortal remains as con- 
sumption left them. She died December 19, 1848 [in | of Ghrist. 
her thirtieth year]. We thought this enough ; but we 
were utterly and presumptuously wrong. She was not 
buried ere Anne fell ill. She had not been committed 
to the grave a fortnight, before we received distinct 
intimation that it was necessary to prepare our minds 
to see the younger sister go after the elder. Accordingly, 
she followed in the same path with a slower step, and | may 
with a patience that equalled the other’s fortitude. She 
was religious, and it was by leaning on those Christian 
doctrines in which she firmly believed that she found 
support through her most painful journey. I witnessed 
their efficacy In her latest hour and ^eatest trial, and 
must bear my testimony to the calm triumph with which 
they brought her through. She died May 28, 1849 
[aged twenty-nine]. 

Charlotte alone was now left with the aged 
father, for Branwell, after sinking from vice to 
vice, had died the year before, in his thirty-first 
year. Literary labour was indispensable ; and 
Charlotte completed her tale of Shirley^ another 
series of Yorkshire delineations, fresh and vigor- 
ous as the former, and as well received by the 
public. It was published in 1849. With the 
publication of ended the mysteiy of the 

authorship. A Haworth man, residing in Liver- 
pool, read the novel, and recognised the localities 
and dialect; he guessed it to be Miss Bronte’s, 
and communicated his discovery to a Liverpool 
paper, after which Miss Bronte paid a visit to 
London, and the fact was made distinctly known. 

It was three years after this ere she appeared 
again as a novelist Her experiences at the 
pensionnat in Brussels, and the insight she had 
obtained into Fx'ench character, suggested the 
subject of her next work, Villette^ which was pub- 
lished in 1853. In mere literary merit and skill 
of construction, it is superior to Shirley^ but it 
had not the same strong interest or air of reality. 

This was to be the last of Charlotte Bronte’s 
triumphs. Her father’s curate, Mr Nicholls, had Why did they send me so fax and so lonely, 
entertained a deep and enduring attachment for Up where the moors spread and gray rocks are ^i 


wrong ; whose ears detect m each protest against oigorry 
— that parent of crime — an insult to piety, that regent of 
God on earth, I would suggest to such doubters certaih 
obvious distinctions ; I would remind them of certain 
simple truths. 

Conventionality is not morality. Self-righteousness is 
not religion. To attack the first is not to assail^ the 
last. To pluck the mask from the face of the Pharisee, 
is not to lift an impious hand to the crown of thorns. 
These/things and deeds are diametrically opposed ; they 
are as distinct as vice from virtue. Men too often con- 
found them ; they should not be confounded : appear- 
ance should not be mistaken for truth ; narrow human 
doctrines, that only tend to elate and magnify a few, 
should not be substituted for the world-redeeming creed 
There is — I repeat it — a difference ; and it is 
a good, and not a bad action to mark broadly and 
clearly the line of separation between them. 

The world may hot like to see these ideas dissevered, 
for it has been accustomed to blend them; finding it 
convenient to make external show pass for sterling worth 
—to let white- washed walls vouch for dean shrines. It 
hate him who dares to scrutinise and expose — ^to 
raze the gilding, and shew base metal under it— to pene- 
trate the sepulchre, and reveal charnel relics ; but hate 
as it will, it is indebted to him. 

Ahab did not like Micaiah, because he never prophe- 
sied good concerning him, but evil : probably he liked 
the sycophant son of Chenaanah better; yet might 
Ahab have escaped a bloody death, had he but stopped 
his ears to flattery, and opened them to faithful counsel. 

There is a man in our own days whose woi'ds are not 
framed to tickle delicate ears ; who, to my thinking, 
comes before the great ones of society much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and 
Israel ; and who speaks truth as deep, with a power as 
prophet-like and as vital — a mien as dauntless and^ as 
daring. Is the satirist of Vanity Fair admired in high 
places ? I cannot tell ; but I think if some of those 
amongst whom he hurls the Greek-fire of his sarcasn^ 
and over whom he flashes the levin-brand of his denunci- 
ation, were to take his warnings in time — they or their 
seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Gilead. 

Why have I alluded to this man? I have alluded to 
him, reader, because I think I see in him an intellect 
profounder and more unique than his contemporaries 
have yet recognised ; because I regard him as the first . 
social regenerator of the day— as the ve^ master of that 
working corps who would restore to rectitude the warped 
system of things. 
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Men, are .ted-hearted, and kind angels^ only 
Watck o*er tke steps of a poor orphan child. 

Yet distant and soft the night-breeze is blowing, 

Clouds there, are none, and dear stars beam mild j 
God in his mercy protection is shewing, 

Comfort and hope to'the poor orphan child. 

Ev’n should I fall o’er the broken bridge passing, 

Or stray in the marshes, by false lights beguiled, 

Still will my Father, with promise and blessing, 

Take to Ms bosom the poor orphan child. 

There is a thought that for strength should avail me, . 

Though both of shelter and kindred d^poiled 5 
Heaven is a home, and a rest will not feil me 5 
God is a friend to the poor orphan child, 


CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 

A series of Irish novels, totally different in char- 
acter from those of Banim or Carleton, but as dis- 
tinctly and truly national, has been written by 
Mr Lever, who commenced his career in 1839 
with The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer* The 
author was born in Dublin, August 31, 1806. He 
studied medicine, and practised in Ireland. When 
the cholera broke out in 1832 he exerted himself 
nobly, and was rewarded with the appointment of 
physician to the British Embassy at Brussels. 
The success of Harry Lorrequer determined Mr 
Lever in favour of the literary profession. In 184X 
he produced Charles O^Malley^ which was highly 
popular ; and for thirty years afterwards scarcely 
a year passed without a novel from the gay and 
brilliant author. Among them were Jack Hinton; 
Tom Burke of Ours; The OHonoghue, a Tale of 
Ireland Fifty Years Ago; The Knight of Gwynne^ 
a Tale of the Union; Roland Cashel^ The Dal- 
tons, The Dodd Family Abroad, The Martins of 
Crd^ Martin, The Fortunes of Glencore, Davenfort 
Dunn^ Maurice Tierney, Sir Jasper Carew, Lut- 
irell of Arran, Sir Brook Fossbrooke, That Boy 
of Norcotfs, Paul Gossletfs Confessions, A Dafs 
Ride, Con Cregan, The Bramleighs of Bishop's 
Folly, &c. His last novel, Lord Kilgobbin, was 
produced only a few months before his death, 
and aware that his end was near at hand, he said : 

‘ I hope this effort may be my last.^ He died of 
heart-disease at Trieste, June i, 1872. Besides 
his long file of novels, Lever published in Black- 
woods Magazine (where many of his fictions also 
first appeared) a series of papers ‘upon men 
and women, and other things in general, by Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd.' These are clever sarcastic and 
humorous essays, which, when collected, formed 
three volumes of admirable light reading. For 
about three years (1842-45) Mr Lever conducted 
the Dublin University Magazine, The novels of 
this versatile and lively autiior had aH a consider- 
able sale— -some of the early ones rivalled the 
works of Dickens in popularity. Charles O'Malley 
has gone through twelve editions. Besides his 
strange adventures, his battle-scenes, and romantic 
exploits, Mr Lever has a rich, racy, national 
humour. His heroes have all a strong love of 
adventure, a national proneness to blundering, and 
a tendency to get into scrapes and questionable 
situations. The author's chief fault is his some- 
times mistaking farce for comedy— mere animal 
spirits for wit or humour. In Glencore he tried 
the higher style of fiction— ‘ the detection of char- 


acter, and the uhravelment of that tangled skein 
which makes up human motives ; ' but his satire 
and serious painting are not equal to his light- 
hearted gaiety, rollicking fun, and broad, laughable 
caricature. In The Dodd Family is an excellent 
view of foreign life. During the latter part of his 
life Mr Lever constantly resided abroad. He was 
many years in Florence; in 1858 he was appointed 
vice-consul at Spezia, where he remained til! 
1867, when he was transferred to Trieste. In 
1871 the university of Dublin conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. 


Most of those who came were desirous of tickets for 
dispensary aid, for sickness has its permanent home in 
the Irish cabin, and fever lurks amidst the damp straw 
and the smoky atmosphere of the poor peasant's home. 
Some, however, came for articles of clothing, or for aid 
to make and repair them ; others, for some little assist- 
ance in diet, barley for a sick man's drink, a lemon, or 
an orange, to moisten the parched lips of fever ; others, 
again, wanted leave to send a grandchild or a niece 
to the school; and, lastly, a few privileged individuals 
appeared to claim their weekly rations of snuff or 
I tobacco — ^little luxuries accorded to old age — comforts 
; that solaced many a dreary hour of a joyless existence. 
Amongst all the crowded mass, there was not one whom 
Mary had not known and visited in their humble 
homes. Thoroughly conversant with their condition 
and their necessities, she knew well their real wants ; 
and if one less hopeful than herself might have despaired 
to render any actual relief to such wide-spread misery, 
she was sanguine enough to be encouraged by the 
results before her, small and few as they were, to think 
that possibly the good time was yet to come when such 
efforts would be unneeded, and when Ireland’s industry, 
employed and rewarded, would more than suffice for all 
the requirements of her humble poor. 

‘Jane Maloney,' said Mary, placing a small packet 
on the table. ‘ Give this to Sally Kieran as you pass 
her door ; and here 's the order for your own cloak.' 

‘ May the heavens be your bed. May the holy ' 

‘ Catty Honan,' cried Mary, with a gesture to enforce 
silence. ‘Catty, your grand-daughter never comes to 
the school now that she has got leave. What's the 
reason of that ? ' 

‘Faix, your reverance miss, 'tis ashamed she is by 
rayson of her clothes. She says Luke Cassidy's daughters 
have check aprons.' 

‘No more of this, Catty. Tell Eliza to come on 
Monday, and if I 'm satisfied with her, she shall have 
one too.* 

‘Two ounces of tea for the Widow Jones.' 

‘Ayeh,' muttered an old hag, ‘but it's weak it 
makes it without a little green in it 1 * 

‘ How are the pains, Sarah ?' asked Mary, turning to 
a very feeble-looking old creature with crutches. 

* Worse and worse, my lady. With every change of 
the weather they come on afresh.' 

‘ The doctor will attend you, Sally, and if he thinks 
wine good for you, you shall have it' 

‘ 'Tis that same would be the savin' of me, Miss 
Mary,' said a cunning-eyed little woman, with a tattered 
straw bonnet on her head, and a ragged shawl over 
her. 

‘I don't think so, Nancy. Come up to the house 
on Monday morning, and help Mrs Taafe with the 
bleaching.' 

‘ So this is the duplicate, Polly ? ' said she, taking a 
scrap of paper from an old woman, whose counten- 
ance indicated a blending of dissipation with actual 
want 
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* One-andifourpence was all I got on it, and trouble 
enough it gave me/ These words she uttered with a 
heavy sigh, and in a tone at once resentful and com-, 
plaining. 

^Were my uncle to know that you had pawned 
your cloak, Polly, he never permit you to cross his 
threshold.’ . 

‘Ayeh, it’s a great sin, to be sure,’ whined out the 
hag, half insolently. 

‘ A great shame and a great disgrace it certainly is ; 
and I shall stop ah relief to you till the money be paid 
: back.’ 

'And why not? To be sure!* — *Miss Mary is 
right What else could she do?’ broke in full 
twenty sycophant voices, who hoped to prefer their 
own claims by the cheap expedient of condemning 
■ another., 

' The Widow Hannigan ? ’ 

' Here, miss,’ simpered out a smiling, little old crea- 
ture, with a curtsey, as she held up a scroll of paper in 
her hand. 

' What ’s this, Widow Hannigan ? ’ , 

' ’Tis a picture Mickey made of you, miss, when you | 
was out riding that day with the hounds ; he saw you 
jumping a stone wall’ 

Mary smiled at the performance, which certainly did 
not promise future excellence, and went on: 'Tell 
Mickey to mend his writing ; his was the worst copy 
in the class; and here’s a card for your daughter’s 
admission into the infirmary. By the way, widow, 
which of the boys was it I saw dragging the river on 
Wednesday?’ 

* Faix, miss, I don’t know. Sure it was none of ours 

would dare to ’ 

‘Yes, they would, any one of them; but I’ll not 
permit it ; and what ’s more, widow, if it occur again, 

I ’ll withdraw the leave I gave to fish with a rod.’ 

' Teresa Johnson, your niece is a very good child, and 
promises to be very handy with her needle. Let her 
hem these handkerchiefs, and there ’s a frock for herself. 
My uncle says, Tom shall have half his wages paid him 
till he’s able to come to work again.’ 

But why attempt to follow out what would be but the 
long unending catalogue of native misery— that dreary 
series of wants and privations to which" extreme destitu- 
tion subjects a long-neglected and helpless people. 
There was nothing from the cradle to the coffin, from 
the first wailing wants of infancy to the last requirement 
of doting old age, that they did not stand in need of. 
A melancholy spectacle, indeed, was it to behold an 
entire population so steeped in misery, so utterly inured 
to wretchedness, that they felt no shame at its exposure, 
but rather a sort of self-exaltation at any opportunity of 
displaying a more than ordinary amount of human suf- 
fering and sorrow— to hear them how they caressed 
their afflictions, how they seemed to fondle their mis- 
fortunes, vying with each other in calamity, and bid- 
ding higher and higher for a little human sympathy. 
Mary Martin set herself stoutly to combat this practice, 
including, as it does, one of tSe most hopeless features 
of the national character. To inculcate habits of self- 
reliance, she was often driven, in violation of her own 
feelings, to favour those who least, needed assistance, but 
whose efforts to improve their condition might serve as 
an example. 

SAMUEL LOVER— LEITCH RITCHIE. 

Another Irish worthy, Samuel Lover (179^“ 
1868), a native of Dublin, produced a number of 
good Irish songs — The AngeU Whisper^ MoUy 
Bawfty The Four-leaved Shamrock^ &c. His Irish 
novels — Rory (TMore (1839), Handy Andy (1842), 
and Treasure Trove (1844), were well received. 
His short Irish sketches, however, are much better ; 
and by reciting some of these, and singing his 


fine wild songs, he made up a public entertain- 
ment which he gave with great success in Ireland, 
England, and America. 

The Angels' Whisper. 

A baby was sleepmg, its mother was weeping. 

For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 

And the tempest was swelling round the fisherman’s 
dwelling, . 

And she cried : ' Dermot, darling, oh ! come back to 
I me.’ ■ 

Her beads while she numbered, the baby still 
slumbered, 

And smiled in her face while she bended her kne& ‘ 

‘Oh! blest be that warning, my child, thy sleep 
adonimg, 

For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee. 

'And while they are keeping bright watch o’er thy 
sleeping, 

Oh ! pray to them softly, my baby, with me ; 

And say thou wouldst rather they ’d watched o’er thy 
/father. 

For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee.’ 

The dawn of the morning saw Dermot returning. 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to 
see, 

And closely caressing her child with a blessing, 

Said; 'I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee.’ 

LEITCH Ritchie (1800-1865), a native of 
Greenock, was author of four novtls^Schtnder- 
kannes, The Game of Life^ The Magician, and 
Wearyfooi Common, 1855. He wrote various 
short tales and continental tours, and for several 
years bore a part in conducting Ckamberds 
JourfiaL 

THOMAS HUGHES. 

Torn Browfis School-days, by an Old Boy, i 857 > 
gives an excdlent account of Rugby School under 
Dr Arnold; also some delightful sketches of 
scenery, rural customs, and « sports in Berkshire. 
The hero, Tom Brown, is the son of a Berkshire 
squire ; he is genial, good-humoured, and high- 
spirited; he fights his way nobly at Rugby, and 
battles against bullying, tossing, and other evils 
of our public schools. The tone and feeling of 
the volume are admirable, and it was pleasant to 
see so healthy and wise a book in its sixth edi- 
tion in twelve months. The author has further 
commemorated the games, traditions, and anti- 
quarian associations of his beloved Berkshire in 
The Scouring of the White Horse, 1858. Tom 
Brown at Oxford, 1861, is the college life of the 
hero of Rugby. His other works Bx^—Religio 
Laid, 1862; Alfred the Great, 1869; Memoirs of 
a Brother, 1873 5 Tennessee, 1881. 

The Browns, 

The Browns have become illustrious by the pen of 
Tliackeray and the pencil of Doyle, within the memory 
of the young gentlemen, who are now matriculating at 
the universities. Notwithstanding the well-merited but 
late fame whicffi has now fallen upon them, any. one ^ " 
all acquainted with the family must feel tMt .much 
has yet to be written and said before the British ^tion 
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wa be properly sensible (rf how much of its greatness faculty of woman is inferior in quality and calibre 
st owes to the Browns. For centuries, in their quiet, to that of man : 
dogged, homespun way, they have been subduing the 

earth in most^ English counties, and leaving their mark ^ If, as we believe, under no system of training the 
in American forests and Australian uplands. Wherever intellect of woman would be found as strong as that 
the deets and armies of England have won renown, of man, she is compensated by her intuitions being 
there stalwart sons of the Browns have done yeomen’s stronger — if her reason be less majestic, her insight is 
work. WMi the yew-bow and cloth-yard shaft at cieare'r— where man reasons, she sees. Nature in short 
Cressy and Agincourt— with the brown bill and pike gave her all that was needful to enable her' to hli a 
the brave Lord Willoughby — ^with culverin and noble part in the world’s history, if man would but 
demi-culverin against Spaniards and Dutchmen — ^with let her play it out, and not treat her like a full-grown 
hand-grenade and sabre, and musket and bayonet, under baby, to be flattered and spoiled on the one hand and 
Rodney and St Vincent, Wolfe and Moore, Nelson and coerced and restricted on the other, vibrating betwixt 
Wellington, they have carried their lives in their ^oyaX rule and slavish serfdom. ^ 

hands ,* getting hard knocks and hard work in plenty, 

v/hicli was on the whole what they looked for, and the , 1848 Mrs Crowe issued two volumes represent- 

best thing for them : and little praise or pudding, which Night-side of Nature^ or Ghosts and 

^ indeed they, and most of us, are better without. Talbots Ghost-seers. Some of the stories are derived 
and^ Stanleys, St Maurs and such-like folk, have led from the German, and others are relations of 
armies and made laws time out of mind; but those supernatural events said to have happened in 
nob.e families would be somewhat astounded— if the this country, some of them within the author’<? 
accounts ever came to be fairly taken-to And how knowledge A three vnlnmp ^ 

^rnail their work for England hL been by the side of anDr^rerfln n JT ? ^ ^ 

that of the Browns. j c s uc 01 appeamd m 1852, The Adventures of a Beauty, 

descnbing the perplexities arising out of a secret 

Thoma'^ Hno-be*; tbp 7 u tj t. ' ^.^.raage contracted by a wealthy baronet’s son 

WWhom SirWJB, o1 ^ S 

Sucion..-' HtaS; “ Cotel Crowe. 

Counsel in 1869. Mr Hughes was for some time of the doings and sufferings of the 

an active member of parliament, warmly advocat- spirits of the earth that we should leam 

ing the interests, without flattering the prejudices, lessons. It is by these that our hearts are mellowed, 
of the working-classes. In all social questions he exited, and our souls nerved to go and 

takes a deep interest, and evinces a maniv likewise. But there are occasionally circumstances 
patriotic spirft. connected with the history of great crimes that render 

them the most impressive of homilies ; fitting them to 
beset aloft as beacons to warn away the frail mortal 
MRS CROWP tossed on the tempest of his passions, from the destruc- 

MRS CROWE. tion that awaits him if he pursues his course ; and sh^ 

This lady differs from most of her sister-novelists 

in a love of the supernatural and mysterious She the subsequent feelings of a criminal are 

It has no legal subtlety, no eloquent counsel, no mdulgent judge 
been read through. Mrs Crowe’s first publica- can avert. ... ’ “ctcugenijuagt 

tion was a tragedy, Aristodemus, 1838. Her next One of the features of our time— as of all times each 
work was addressed to the many. The Adven- '"hich is new in its generation— is the character of 
tups of Susan HoplQ/, 1841, is a novel of English Phasis of human affairs, every advance 

lire, and was very successfuL It was followed by civilisation, every shade of improvement in our 

Men and Women, or Manorial Rights. 184^ a ^ ^ comforts and conveniences, gives rise to new 

tale less popularly attractive than Susan Hohlev forms— nay, to actual new births— of crime, 

but undoubtedly superior to it in most essential Sn only waiting for a congenial 

points, Mrs Crowe next translated The Seeress f ' whilst others are but modifications of 

ofPrevorst, revelations concerning the inneMifp inventions accommodated to new circumstances. 

if »«, b, w ”b •»' “ivt; 

berome, when a child, falls into and resolute. Ambitious princes ^make quick con- 
tiie hands, of a familT of English smugglers, veyance with those who stand in the way of their 
desperadoes of the Dirk Hatteraick stamp ; and advancement ; and fierce barons slake their enmity 
the account given of the gradual development revenge in the blood of their foes, with little 
ot her intellect and affections amidst scenes of concealment, and no appearance of remorse 

brutal violence and terror, with the story of her strange murders, mysterious 

subsequent escape and adventures when the world and lifelong incarcerations ; when the 

was all before her, form a narrative of psycho- unsubdued by education and the 

logical as well as of romantic interest. Among and rebellious to the 

the opinions and reflections thrown out by the and ^rtuon? gratification by hidden 

kt^th^ss is aa admission that the intett ^mn^rafSatlor^v^ 




NOVELISTS. 


lower sphere, sheltering itself chiefly in the squalid whea she vvMshed Titio O/ii Men's Tales. Be- 
distncts of poverty and wretchedness ; the last halo of tween that year and 1836 she had issued several 

the romsintic a.!id heroic fades from itj and except 'nTiKlirntTonr enf fhes Z7* i 

%vhere it is the result of brutal ignorance, its chief r r fir 

characteristic becomes astnfenecs. Xf^iuffi^hs of T^tfne^ Enteha Wyndkam^ and I 


But we are often struck by the strange tinge of /Ttoe she. followed up som^ years 

romance which stili colours the page of continental historical romance; 

criminal records, causing them to read like the annals Hall^ Lettke Arnold^ Tke Wilmingtons.^ 

of a previous century. We think we perceive also a Avenger^ Castle Avon, The Rose 0/ 

state of morals somewhat in arrear of the stage we have ^shurst, Evelyn Marsion^ and Normals Bridge^ 
reached, and, certainly, some curious and very defective a family history of three generations. Besides 
forms of law ; and these two causes combined, seem to these works of fiction, Mrs Marsh published one 
give rise to criminal enterprises which, in this country, work of an historical character relating to the 
could scarcely have been undertaken, or, if they were, Protestant Reformation in France, but it was never 
rntsh^Tnt “ immediate detection and completed. The death of her brother about 1858 


imbroglio in the details, such as would be impossible p 1*? aaaitionai name and arms of 

in this island of daylight— for, enveloped in fog as we 

are physically, there is a greater glare thrown upon ^ -^ADY C^ORGINA FULLERTON, daughter of the 
our actions here than among any other nation of the Earl Granville, was married in 1833 to A. G. 
world perhaps— an imbroglio that appears to ding the Fullerton, Esq. of Baliintoy Castle, county of 
narrative back into the romantic era, and to indicate Antrim^ Ireland. In 1844 she published Ellen 
that it belongs to a stage of civilisation we have already Middleton, a domestic story, which was followed 
passed. by Grantley Manor, 1847 ; Tody Bird, 1852 ; the 

MTcc ^ Francis vf Rome, and La Comtesse de 

MISS PARDOE. Bonneval, 1857 ; Rose Leblanc, 1861 ; Laurentia, 

Julia Pardoe (1806-1862), born at Beverley, in ’ Consimee Syrwood, 1863 ; A Stormy Life, 
Yorkshire, the daughter of Major Thomas Pardoe, Gerald s Niece, 1869 ; &c. 

was an extensive writer in fiction, in books of 


travels, and in historical memoirs. Her most 
successful effoits have been those devoted to 


MISS KAVANAGH. 


A series of tales, having moral and benevo- 


Eastern manners and society. She is said to lent ^ms has bee^^ 

tMrfin Thf V f ^AVANAGH. In 1847 shc publish^ a Chriitmat 

thirteen. The first oHier works which attracted book, The Three Paths j and in 1848, Madeleine, a 
attention was Traits arid Tradiiiojts of Tale of Anvergne; founded on Fact The ‘fact' 

interesting story is the devo- 

to the East, Miss Pardoe wrote The City of the tion of a peasant-girl, who by her labour founded 
1836; which vms succeeded in 1839^% a hospital in her native village. Woman in 
The Romance of the Harem and The Beauties Frame during the Eighteetkh Century, two 

faSrn volumes,. 1850, was Miss Kavanagh’s next work- 


j A 1 ^ n .. r- ♦ V t an ambitious and somewhat perilous theme : but 

of oriental gles, the memoirs and anecdotes of the belles esbrits 
who ruled the Parisian courts and coteries^are 
of the Magyar, or Hunga^^ told with discretion and feeling as well as taste 
a^tts InsMuttom 1840, and to a novel, enttt ed French society and scenery supplied material fo>; 
The Hungarian Another journey called another fiction, i 85 n after which MiL 

foi^hRecolkctiomo/theRhoncaiMikeCfm^^^^ ga^e short bio|raphies of women 

while studies in French history suggested eminent for works of charity and goodness, entit- 

FourUeyh and the Cm^t of France tn the Seven- Jing the collection, Women of Christianity, 1852. 
ieenth Century, 1847. Tne novels of Miss Pardoe She next published Daisy Biirtis in iSssYCrhce 
are numerous. Among them are Reginald Lyle, Leem i8',sr Rachel Gray in i8^6-. Adellm 1858 ; 
Fkesm Amber, Thejealous Wife, Poor Relations, A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies, 
and Pilgrimages tn Pans-r-the last published in tmovol5.i8s8-. Seven Years, ando/her Tales, iSkq; 
1858, Md consisting of short romantic tales French Women 0/ Leiters, 1861 ; Englishwomen 

wnirh nan annpar^n in vartnne rvArmriirtnlc LTai* ..c t . .. 1 


belles esfrits 


which had appeared in various periodicals. Her of Letters, 1862,- Queen Mab, 1863 ; Beatrice, 
mstoncal works rnclude m Cg/r; 1865. Sybil’s Second Love, 1867 ; Dora, 1868 


Memoirs ^ Marie de Medici, Episodes of French Sylvia, 1870; &c. In fiction and memoirs, Miss 
mstory, dec. Kavanagh is always interesting, delicate in 

fancy and feeling, and often rich "in description. 

MRS ANNE MARSH— LADY GEORGIANA She was not so able in construction as some of 
FULLERTON contemporaries, but she dealt with very various 

types of character, and always with a certain 
The domestic novels of these ladies have been grace and careful decision. Miss Kavanagh was 
received with great favour. They are earnest, im- born at Thurles in Ireland in 1824; but she was 
passioned, and eloquent expositions of English life educated in France. She died at Nice in October 
and feeling — those of Lady Fullerton, perhaps too 1877. 


MRS ANNE MARSH— LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 


uniformly sad and gloomy. MRS Marsh (1799- 
1874) was a Staffordshire lady, daughter of Mr 
James Caldwell of Linleywood, Recorder of New- 


MRS GASKELL. ... 

About the same time that Charlotte Bronte was 


castle-under-Lyme. She does not seem, to have drawing scenes and characters from Yorkshire, 
entered on her career as an authoress until 1834, another lady-novelist was depicting the condition 
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of the manufacturing classes in Lancashire. Mrs charm of one particular stile, that it should be, on such 
Elizabeth CleGHORN GasKELL {nde Steven- occasions, a crowded haiang-place. Close by it is ‘a 

son), wife of the Rev. W. Gaskell, Unitarian deep, dear pond, reflec^ m ite dark-green depths flie 
min ster, Manchester, in 1848 published anony- shadowy tre^ that bend over it to exclude the sum -^e 

mUdy Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life. banks are shelving is on the side 

moubiy luurj ^ u ^ to a rambling farm-yard, belonging to one of those 

The work is a faithful and paiiriully interesting oj^.-^orld, gabled, black and white houses I named 
picture of the society of the manufacturing capital, above, overlooking the held through which the public 
The heroine is the daughter of a factory operative; footpath leads. The porch of this farm-house is covered 
and the family group, with their relatives and Ly a rose-tree ; and the little garden surrounding it is 
friends, are drawn with a distinctness and force crowded with a medley of old-fashioned herbs and 
that leave no doubt of its truth. The authoress flowers, planted long ago, when the garden was the only 
says she had often thought how deep might be druggist’s shop within reach, and allowed to grow in 
the romance in the lives of some of those who scrambling and wild luxuriance-roses, lavender, sage, 
elbowed her daily in the streets of Manchester. halm (for tea), rosemary, pinks and wallflowers, onions 

and jessamine, in most republican and indiscriminate 

^ I had always,^ she adds, ^felt a deep sympathy with order, Tl^ farm-house and garden are within a 
the care-worn men, who looked as if doomed to struggle yards of the . stile^ of whi^ I spoke, leading from the 
through their lives in strange alternations between work large p^ture-field into a smaHer one, divided by a hedge 
and want ; tossed to and fro by circumstances appar- of hawthorn and blackthorn ; and ne^ this stile, on the 
ently in even a greater degree than other men. A HtUe tother side, there runs a tale that primrose may often 
mnt.iWaHnT' of tUs sympathy, and a little attention to be found, and occasionaUy the blue sweet violet on the 
the expression of feelings on the part of some of the g^^sy hedge-bank. , 

work-pWe with whom I was acquainted, had laid , I do not know whether it w^ on a hohday granted 
open to me the hearts of one or two of the more by the masters, or a hohday seized in nght of nature 
thoughtful among them ; I saw that they were sore and and her beautiful spnng-time by the workmen ; but one 
irritable against the rich, the even tenor of whose afternoon— now ten or a dozen years ago-these fields 
seemingly happy lives appeared to increase the anguish 'fere much thronged. It was au early May evening- 
caused by the lottery-like nature of their own. Whether ‘he Apnl of the poete ; for heavy showers had fallen all 
the bitter complaints made by them, of the neglect ‘he morning, and the round, soft wlute clouds which 
which they experienced horn the prosperous — especially blown by a west wind over the dark-blue sky, 

from the maiem whose fortunes they had helped to ^ere sometimes vaned by one blacker and more threat- 
build up— were well founded or no, it is not for me to enmg. The softness of the day tempted forth the young 
judge. It is enough to say, that this beUef of the in- peen Ws, whiA almost visibly fluttered mto life ; and 
justice and unkindness which they endure from thrir the wiUows, wBich that niormng had had only a brovm 
feUow-creatures, taints what might be resignation to reflection m the water below, were now of that tender 
God’s will, and tains it to revenge in too many of the gray-green which blends so delicately with the spring 
poor uneducated factory-workers of Manchester.’ hamony of colours. , ^ i v . „ . . . 

^ Groups of merry, and somewhat loud-talkmg girls, 

The effects of bad times, political agitation, and whose ages might range from twelve to twenty, came by 
‘striTces,’ are depicted and brought home more with a buoyant step. They were mMt of taem facto^- 
vividly to the reader by their connection with the :^°te the usual out-of doors dress of that 

chamLrs in the novel. The ^ca^- dialect ^dX^or fSfe“^4“i^owe^ 

IS also occasionally introduced, adding to fte ^ shawl, but towards evening, or if the day were chill/, 
impression of reality made by the whole wmk , ^came a sort of Spanish mantilla or Scotch-plaid, and 
and though the chief interest is of a painiul char- brought over the head and hung loosely down, or 
acter, the novelist reflects the lights as well as the pinned under the chin in no unpicturesqL fashion, 
shades of artisan life. Her powers of description Their faces were not remarkable for beauty ; indeed, 
may be seen from the beautiful opening scene ; they were below the average, with one or two excep- 
tions ; they had dark hair, neatly and classically arranged ; 

There are some fields near Manchester, well known and intelligence of countenance which has often been 
to the inhabitants as * Green Heys Fields,’ through noticed in a manufacturing population, 
which runs a public footpath to a little village about There were also numbers of boys, or rather young 
two miles distant In spite of these fields being flat men, rambling among these fields, ready to bandy jokes 
and low— nay, in spite of the want of wood (the great with any one, and particularly ready to enter into con- 
and usual recommendation of level tracts of land), there versation with the girls, who, however, held themselves 
is a charm about them which strikes even the inhabitant aloof, not in a shy, but rather in an independent way, 
of a mountainous district, who sees and feels the effect of assuming an indifferent manner to the noisy wit or 
contrast in these commonplace but thoroughly rural obstreperous compliments of the lads. Here and there 
fields, with the busy, bustling manufacturing town he left came a sober, quiet couple, either whispering lovers, or 
but half an hour ago. Here and there an old black and husband and wife, as the case might he ; and if the 
white farm-house, with its rambling outbuildings, speaks latter, they were seldom unencumbered by an infant, 
of other times and other occupations than those which carried for the most part by the father, while occa- 
now absorb the population of the neighbourhood. Here sionally even three or four little toddlers had been 
in their seasons may be seen the country business of carried or dragged thus far, in order that the whole 
haymaking, ploughing, &c., which are such pleasant family might enjoy the delicious May afternoon 
mysteries for towns-people to watch; and here the together. 

nJd life-the lovring of cattie, the mlkmaids’ call, Cottajge-a. short domestic t^e ; m 1853, ^uth, a 
the clatter and cackle of poultry in the old farm-yards, ^ovd m three volumes, and Cranford, a collection 
You cannot wonder, then, that these fields are popular of sketches that had appeared in a periodical 
places of resort at every holiday-rime ; and you would work; in 1855, North and South, another story 
not wonder, if you could see, or I properly describe, the of the manufacturing districts, which had also 
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h6en originally published in the periodical form ; 
and in 1859, Round ihe Sofa, In i860 appeared 
Right at Lastj and in 1863, Silvtds Lovers, 
These novels jwere all popular. ^ The authoress 
was a prose Crabbe — earnest, faithful, and often 
spirited in her delineations of humble life. By 
confining herself chiefly to the manufacturing 
■population, she threw light on conditions of life, 
habits, and feelings comparatively new and 
original in our fictitious literature. Her Life of 
Charlotte Bronte^ 1857, has all the interest of a 
romance,' and is worthy of the authoress of Maty 
B'drton, Mrs Gaskell died at Alton, N ovember 1 2, . 
1865, aged fifty-four, 

Yorkshiremen of the West Riding 
From. Life of Clmrlotie BrontM, 

Even an inhabitant of the neighbouring county of 
Lancaster is struck by the peculiar force of character 
which the Yorkshiremen. display. This makes them 
interesting as a race ; while, at the same time, as 
individuals, the remarkable degree of self-sufficiency 
they possess gives them an air of independence rather 
apt to repel a stranger. I use this expression *self- 
sufficiency ’ in the largest sense. Conscious of the strong 
sagacity and the dogged power of will which seem 
almost the birthright of the natives of the "West Riding, 
each man relies upon himself, and seeks no help at the 
hand of his neighbour. From rarely requiring the 
assistance of others, he comes to doubt the power of 
bestowing it • from the general success of his efforts, he 
grows to depend upon them, and to over-esteem his own 
energy and power. He belongs to that keen, yet short- 
sighted class who consider suspicion of all whose honesty 
is not proved as a sign of wisdom. The practical quali- 
ties of a man are held in great respect 5 but the want of 
faith in strangers and untried modes of action, extends 
itself even to the manner in which the virtues are 
regarded ; and if they produce no immediate and tan- 
gible result, they are rather put aside as unfit for this 
busy, striving world ; especially if they are more of a 
passive than an active character. Their affections are 
strong, and their foundations lie deep ; but they are not 
— such affections seldom are — ^wide-spreading, nor do 
they shew themselves on the surface. Indeed, there is 
little display of any of the amenities of life among this 
wild, rough population. Their accost is curt; their 
accent and tone of speech blimt and harsh. Something 
of this may, probably, be attributed to the freedom of 
mountain air, and of isolated hill-side life, something 
be derived from their rough Norse ancestry. They 
have a quick perception of character, and a keen sense 
of humour ; the dwellers among them must be prepared 
for certain uncomplimentary, though most likely true 
observations, pithily expessed. Their feelings are not 
easily roused, but their duration is lasting. Hencci 
there is much close friendship and faithful service. 

A imiform edition of Mrs GaskelFs novels and 
tales has been published in seven volumes. 

WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS. 

This gentleman^s first work was a Life of his 
father, William Collins, the celebrated English 
painter. It was published in 1848, and was 
universally recognised as a valuable addition 
to our art biography. Mr Collins then tried 
another field. He turned to fiction, and in 1850 
published a classic romance of the fifth cen- 
tury, entitled Antonina^ or the Fall of Rome, 
Though much inferior to Bulvveris historical 
romances, the work evinced Mr Collins’s art in 


constructing an interesting stoty, and this drk- 
matic faailty—rather than skill in depicting char-* 
acter*— has distinguished his subsequent produc- 
tions. These are — Rambles beyond Railways^ or 
Notes in Cornwall, 1851; Basil, a novel, 1852 ; 
Mr Wrafs Cash-box, 1852; Hide and Seek, 
1854; After Dark, 1856 ; The Dead Secret, 1857. 
The last of these tales appeared in Household 
Words, and kept its readers in breathless sus- 
pense— the delight of all lovers of romance-— 
until the secret was unfolded. Mr Collins is 
author also of a drama, The Frozen per- 
formed in 1857 by Mr Dickens, by the dramatist 
himself, and other friends, amateur actors, in aid 
of the family of D ouglas Jerrold, the Queen having 
previously witnessed a private representation of 
the piece. The late works of Mr Collins are — The 
Queen of Hearts, 1859 ; The Woman in White, 
i860 ; No Name, 1862; My Miscellanies, 1863; 
Armadale, 1866; The Moonstone, 1868; Man 
and Wife, 1870; Poor Miss Finch; The Law 
and the Lady; &c. This popular novelist is a 
native of London, born in January 1824. He 
was intended for a commercial life, then studied 
law iq Lincoln’s Inn; but in his twenty-fourth 
year he entered on his natural field— the literary 
profession. 

The Lme of Nature an Acquired Taste, 

Wxom The Woman in WTiiie, 

I The slightest alterations of expression in the lovely 
eyes - that looked into mine with such an earnest 
desire to leam all that I could teach, and to dis- 
cover all that I could shew, attracted more of my 
attention than the finest view we passed through, 
i or the prandest changes of light and shade, as they 
j flowed mto each other over the waving moorland and 
I the level beach. At any time, and under any cir- 
; cumstances of human interest, is it not strange to see 
'how little real hold the objects of the natural world 
amid which we live can gain on our hearts and minds? 
We go to Nature for comfort in trouble, and sympathy 
in joy, only in books. Admiration of those beauties of 
the inanimate world which modem poetiy so largely 
and so eloquently describes, is not, even in the best of 
us, one of the original instincts of our nature. As 
children, we, hone of us, possess it. No uninstructed 
man or woman possesses it. Those whose lives are 
most exclusively passed amid the ever-changing wonders 
of sea and land are also those who are most universally 
insensible to every aspect of Nature not directly asso- 
ciated with the human interest of their calling. Our 
I capacity of appreciating the beauties of the earth we- 
i live on is, in truth, one of the civilised accomplishments 
which we all learn as an art ; and, more, that very 
capacity is rarely practised by any of us except when 
our minds are most indolent and most unoccupied. 
How much share have the attractions of Nature ever 
had in the pleasurable or painful interests and emotions 
of ourselves or our friends ? What space do they ever 
occupy in the thousand little narratives of personal 
experience which pass every day by word of mouth 
from one of us to the other ? All that our minds can 
compass, all that our hearts can learn, can be accom- 
plished with equal certainty, equal profit, and equal 
satisfaction to ourselves in the poorest as in the richest 
prospect that the face of the earth can shew. There is 
surely a reason for this want of inborn sympathy between 
the creature and the creation around it, a reason which 
may perhaps be found in the widely differing destinies 
of man ana his earthly sphere. The grandest mountain 
prospect that the eye can range over is appointed to 
annihilation. The smallest human interest that the pure 
heart can fed is appointed to immortality. 
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tance you may espy a village. It looks like a fortifica- 
tion— all blank, high stone walls, and no windows, but 
mere loopholes. A square church tower gloomily and 
heavily overtops the houses, or the dungeon of an ancient 
fortress rears its massive pile of mouldering stone. 
Where ha\V you seen such a landscape before ? Stern 
and forbidding, it has yet a familiar look. These 
scrubby, mop-headed trees — these formal square lines 
of huge edifices— these banks and braes, varying in hue 
from the gray of the dust to the red of the rock — ^why, 
they are precisely the backgrounds of the pictures of 
the renaissance painters of France and Italy. 

With his various tasks and incessant labour, the 
health of the young litterateur gave way. Mental 
disease prostrated him, and for the last two years 
of his life he was helpless. One eminent and 
generous man of letters — Mr Thackeray — by 
special lectures and personal bounty, contributed 
largely to the comfort of the sufferer ; and another 
— Mr Shirley Brooks — undertook, and for many 
months cheerfully fulfilled, some of his friend’s 
literary engagements. The Literary Fund also 
lent assistance. It is gratifying to note these 
instances of sympathy, but more important to 
mark the warning which Mr Reach’s case holds 
out to young literary aspirants of the dangers of 
over-application. 

Mr Albert Smith (1816^1860), born at Chert- ' 
sey, is best known for his illustrated lectures or 
amusing monologues in the Egyptian Hail, Picca- 
dilly, in which he described a visit to Constan- 
tinople, the ascent of Mont Blanc, and a trip to 
China in 1858-9. Of these tours he also published 
accounts. Mr Smith studied medicine both in 
London and Paris, but began early to write for 
the magazines, and threw olf numerous tales and 
sketches — as The Adventures of Mr Ledbury^ The 
Scattergood Family^ Christopher Tadpohy The 
Pottleton Legacy^ several dramatic pieces, &c. 
His lectures — somewhat in the style of Mathews’s 
^At Home,’ but with the addition of very fine 
scenery— were amazingly successful: ‘Mont Blanc’ 
was repeated above a thousand times, and almost 
invariably to crowded houses. 

MRS ELLIS. 

Mrs Ellis (1812-72) was the Hannah More of 
her time. She has written fifty or sixty volumes, 
nearly ail conveying moral or religious instruction. 
Her principal works are — The Women of England, 
1838 i A Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees, 
1841 5 The Daughters of England, 1842 ; ^T/ie 
Wives of England and The Mothers of England, 
1843 ; Prevention Better than Cure, 1847 ; Hints 
on Formation' of Character, 1848. Several short 
tales and poems have also been published by 
Mrs Ellis. This accomplished lady (ytie Sarah 
Stickney) was in 1837 married to the distinguished 
missionary, the Rev. William Ellis, author of 
Polynesian Researches in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, four volumes, 1832. She died in 1872. 

MISS C. M. YONGE— MISS SEWELL— MISS 

JEWSBURY. 

A not less voluminous writer is Charlotte 
Mary Yonge, a native of Hampshire, born in 
1823. Her novel, The Heir of Redclyffe, 1853, at 
once established her reputation. She had, how- 
ever, previous to this date written several other 


tales — Henrieitds Wish, Kenneth, and Langley 
School 1^50; The Kings of England, The ^ Two 
Guardians, and Landmarks of Ancient, Middle, 
and Modern History, 1852 ; &C. The popularity 
of The Heir of Redclyffe induced the aujhoress to 
continue the regular novel style; and m-Hearfs 
Ease, iSS4^; Daisy Chain, 1856; and Dynevor 
Terrace, 1 8 57, we have interesting, well-constructed 
tales. Since then she has produced several other 
works — The Young Stepmother, Ho^es and Fears, 
The Lances "hf Lynwood, Clever Woman of the 
Fafftily, Prince and the Page, &c. The children’s 
books of Miss Yonge have also been exceedingly 
popular ; and all her works have in view the 
moral improvement of the young. Miss Yonge is 
said to have .given ;^2O0o, the profits of Daisy 
Chain, towards the building of a missionary col- 
lege at Auckland, New Zealand, and part of the 
proceeds Heir of Redclyffe to fitting out the 

missionary ship Souiherft Cross, for the use of 
Bishop Selwyn.- In 1873 she published The Life 
of John Coleridge Patteson, Bishop of the Mela- 
nesian Islands, 

Elizabeth Missing Sewell, a native of the 
Isle of Wight, born in 1815, is authoress of 
various works of what is called ‘High Church 
fiction,’ but works affording moral instruction, 
blended with delicate womanly pictures of life 
and character. The best known of these are 
Amy Herbert, 1844 ; Gertrude and Sketches, 1847 ; 
Katherine Ashton, 1854; Margaret Percival, 
1858; &c. Miss Sewell has written various 
religious works, sketches of travel, &c. 

Geraldine Jewsbury (1S12-1880) is more 
ambitious in style, but not always so successful. 
H^r works are— 1845 ; The Half-Sisters, 

1 848 ; Constance Herbert and Right or Wrong, 
1859 ; &c. Of these, Constance Herbert!^ the best, 
both for the interest of the story and its literary 
merits. Miss Jewsbury also wrote a story for 
children, Angelo, or the Pine Forest in the Alps, 
1855. The elder sister of this lady, Maria Jane, 
wife of the Rev. W. Fletcher, accompanied her 
husband to India, and died at Bombay in 1833 ; 
she was an amiable, accomplished woman, author- 
ess of various essays, sketches, and poems, includ- 
ing two volumes, Phantas 7 nagoria, 1829, which 
Professor Wilson characterised as ‘ always acute 
and never coarse.’ 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

This distinguished American author was bom 
on the 4th July 1804 — the American Independence 
Day. He was a native of Salem, Massachusetts, 
and was early in the field as a contributor to peri- 
odical literature. Two volumes of these pieces 
were collected and published under the title of 
Twice-told Tales (1837 1842.) In 1845 

appeared Mosses from an old Manse, and in 1850 
The Scarlet Letter, which may be said to have 
given its author a European reputation. He after- 
wards joined with some friends in a scheme liice 
the contemplated Pantisocracy of Southey and 
Coleridge— a society called the Brook Farm Com- 
munity, from which Arcadian felicity and plenty 
were anticipated, but which ended in failure. . In 
1851, Mr Hawthorne produced The House of 
the Seven Gables, and in 1852 The Bliihedale 
\ Romance, He published ;Jso a Life of General 
1 Pierce, and A Wonder BooU, a second series of 
• ^ ' m ' 
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Page. His widow also edited and published Pas- 
sages from the American Note-booh of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, two vols., 1868 ; Passages from the 


consul for the United States at Liverpool, which English Note-books of Nathaniel Hawthorne, two 
he held for about five years. A visit to Italy vols., 1870; SepHmius, 1Z71, axid Dr Grimshaw^s 
gave occasion to his writing Transformation 1883, both unfinishedromances. Tht Scarlet 

(i860)— a novel which gives an admirable view of Letter, Seven Gables, and Blithedale, are the mos t 
Roman life, antiquities, and art How graphic popular and original of Mr Hawthorne’s works, 
and striking and true, for example, is the The first of these pictures of New RnglanH life 
picture presented by the opening scene 1 and Puritanism is on a painful subject, for The 

Scarlet Letter is the badge of the heroine’s shame. 
The Capitol at Rome. her nusery and d^^tion form the leading 

.r, . j. .j 1 . , r V ,,, , , theme or the Story. But it is mtmsely interesting, 

^ our individuals, m whose fortunes we shoidd he glad and its darker shades are relieved by passages of 
to interest the rea<te, happened to be stand^ in one fiug description. Perhaps its only feult is one 

1 ^ attaSies also to S'aitifs Waverlejt-n too 

at Rome. It was that room (the first after ascending i-__ -_j 

the staircase) in the centre of which reclines the noble J-,® nnt 

and most pathetic figure of the Dying Gladiator, just the same han-owmg 

sinking into his death-swoon. Arou^ the walls stlnd interest, but it has g^ter vaH^, and the mmat« 
the Antinous, the Amazon, the Lyaan Apollo, the house are drawn with consummate skill. 

Juno ; all famous productions of antique sculpture, and Thec JBUihBd(ilB .RofHCi>ftC 0 is a story founded on the 
still shining in the undiminished majesty and beauty of Socialist experiment at Brook Farm. A strain of 
their ideal life, although the marble that embodies them weird fancy and sombre thought pervades most of 
is yellow with time, and perhaps corroded by the damp Hawthorne's writings, 
earth in which they lay buri6d for centuries. Here, 
likewise, is seen, a symbol (as apt at this moment as it a 

was two thousand years ago) of the hump soul, with ■ SocuUtsi Expnmmt, 

its choice of innocence or evil at hand, in the pretty The peril of our new way of life was not lest we 
figure of a child, clasping a dove to her bosom, but should fail in becoming practical agriculturists, but 
assaulted by a snake. that we should probably cease to be anything ete 

From one of the windows of this saloon, we may While our enterprise lay all in theory, we had pleased 
see a flight of broad stone steps descending alongside ourselves with delectable visions of the spiritualisa- 
the antique and massive foundation of the Capitol, tion of labour. It was to be our form of prayer 
towards the battered triumphal arch of Septimius and ceremonial of worship. Each stroke of the hoe 
Severus, right below. Farther on, the eye skirts along was to uncover some aromatic root of wisdom, here- 
the edge of the desolate Forum (where Roman washer- tofore hidden from the sun. Pausing in the field, to let 
women hang out thqr linen to the sun), passing over a the wind exhale the moisture from our foreheads, we 
shapeless confusion of mod^ edifices, piled rudely up were to look upward, and catch glimpses into the far-off 
with andent brick and stone, and over the domes of soul of truth. In this point of view, matters did not 
Christian churches, huUt on the old pavements of heathen turn out quite so well as we anticipated. It is very true 
temples, and supported by the very pillars that once that, sometimes, gazing casually around me, out of the 
upheld them. At a distance beyond— yet but a little midst of my toil, I used to discern a richer picturesque- 
way, considering how much history is heaped into the ness in the visible scene of earth and sky. There was, at 
intervening space — arises the great sweep of the Coliseum, such moments, a novelty, an unwont^ aspect, on the 
with the blue sky brighteni n g through its upper tier of face of nature, as if she had been taken by surprise and 
arches. Far off, the view is shut in by the Alban seen at unawares, with no opportunity to put off her 
Mountains, looking just the same, amid all this decay real look, and assume the mask with which she mysteri- 
and change, as when Romulus gazed thitherward over ously hides herself from mortals. But this was alL The 
his half-finished clods of earth which we so constantly belaboured and 

We glance hastily at these things — at this bright sky, turned over and over, were never etherialised into 
and those blue, distant mountains, and at the ruins, thought. Our thoughts, on the contraiy, were fast 
Etruscan, Roman, Christian, venerable with a threefold becoming cloddish. Our labour symbolised nothing, 
antiquity, and at the company of world-famous statues and left us mentally sluggph in the dusk of the evening, 
in the saloon — ^in the hope of putting the reader into Intellectual activity is incompatible with any large 
^lat state of feeling which is experienced oftenest at amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman and the scholar 
Rome. It is a vague sense of ponderous remembrances; — ^the yeoman and the man of finest moral culture, . 
a perception of such weight and density in a bygone though not the man of sturdiest sense and integrity — ^are 
life, of which this spot was the centre, that the present two distinct individuals, and can never he melted or 
moment is pressed down or crowded out, and our welded into one substance, 
individual affairs and interests are but half as real here . 

as elsewhere. Side by side with the massiveness of the quaint description and love of odd localities, 
Roman Past, all matters that we handle or dream of Mr Hawthorne, in his short pieces, reminds us of 
nowadays look evanescent and virionary alike. Charles Lamb. He is a humorist with poetical 

fancy and feeling. In bis romances, however, be 
Mr Hawthorne returned to America, and puts forth greater power— a passionate energy 
published Our Old Home^ two vols., 1863, giving and earnestness, with a love of the supernatural, 
an account of England, but written in a tone of but be never loses the simplicity and beauty of 
querulous discontent and unfairness wbieb pained bis style, 

' his friends on both sides of the Atlantic. Part of . 

this must be attributed to ill-bealtb, which con- 4 ufumn ai Concord^ Massachusetts, 

tinu^ to increase ^ the d»th of novdist, Alas for the sununer I The grass is still verdant en 
which took place at Plymouth, New Hampshw, th* hjjjs aai in the vaUeys j the foliage of the trees is 
J^y 19, 1804^ An mtwstmg volume of Memorials as dense as ever, and as green ; the flowers are abundant 
of Hawthorne has been published by Hia^RY A. along the margin of the river, and in the hedgerows^ 
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and deep among the woods ; the days, too, are as fer- 
vid as they were a month ^o ; and yet, in every breath 
of wind and in every beam of sunshine, there is an 
autumnal influence. I know not how to describe it. 
Methinks there is a sort of coolness amid all the heat, 
and a mildness in the brightest of the sunshine. A 
breeze cannot stir without thrilling me with the breath 
of autumn ; and I behold its pensive glory in the far, 
golden gleams among the huge shadows of the trees. 

The flowers, even the brightest of them, the golden 
rod and the gorgeous cardinals — the most glorious 
flowers of the year — ^have this gentle sadness amid their 
pomp. Pensive autumn is expressed in the glow of 
every one of them. I have felt this influence earlier in 
some years than in others. Sometimes autumn may be 
perceived even in the $arly days of July. There is no 
other feeling’like that caused by this faint, doubtfhl, yet 
real perception, or rather prophecy of the year’s decay, 
so deliciously sweet and sad at the same time. . . . 

I scarcely remember a scene of more complete and 
lovely seclusion than 'the passage of the river through 
this wood [North Branch]. Even an Indian canoe, in 
olden times, could not have floated onward in deeper 
solitude than my boat. I have never elsewere had such 
an opportunity to observe how much more beautiful 
reflection is than what we call reality. The sky and the 
clustering foliage on either hand, and the effect of sun- 
light as it found its way through the shade, giving light- 
some hues in contrast with the quiet depth of the pre- 
vailing tints — all these seemed tmsurpassably beautiful 
when beheld in upper air. But on gazing downward, 
there they were, the same even to the minutest partic- 
ular, yet arrayed in’ ideal beauty, which satisfied the 
spirit incomparably more than the actual scene. I am 
half convinced that the reflection is indeed the reality, 
the real thing which Nature imperfectly images to our 
grosser sense. At any rate the disembodied shadow is 
nearest to the soul. There were many tokens of autumn 
in this beautiful picture. Two or three of the trees 
were actually dressed in their coats of many colours 
— ^the real scarlet and gold which they wear before they 
put on mourning. 

^ Sunday^. September 23. — ^There is a pervading blessing 
diffused over all the world. I look out of the window, 
and think : * O perfect day 1 O beautiful world ! O good 
God I ’ And such a day is the promise of a blissful eter- 
nity. Our Creator would never have made such weather, 
and given us the deep heart to enjoy it, above and 
beyond all thought, if He had not meant us to be im- 
mortal. It opens the gates of heaven, and gives us 
glimpses far inward. 

The English Lake Country — Grasmere^ 

I question whether any part of the world looks so 
beautiful as England — ^fhis part of England at least — 
on a fine summer morning. It makes one think, the ; 
more cheerfully of human life to see such a bright 
universal verdure ; such sweet, rural, peaceful, flower- 
bordered cottages — ^not cottages of gentility, but dwell- 
ing of the labouring poor ; such nice villas along 
the roadside so tastefully contrived for comfort and 
beauty, and adorned more and more, year after year, 
with the care and afterthought of people who mean 
to live in them a great while, and feel as if their 
children might live in them also. And so they plant 
trees to overshadow their walks, and train ivy and all 
beautiful vines up against their walls— and thus live for 
the future in another sense than we Americans do. And 
the climate helps them out, and makes everything moist 
and green, and full 'of tender life, instead of dry and 
arid, as human life and vegetable life are so apt to be 
with us. Certainly, England can present a more attract- 
ive face than we can, even in its humbler modes of life — 
to say nothing of the beautiful lives that might be led, 
one would think, by the higher dasses, whose gateways, 
with broad, smooth, gravelled drives leading through 


them, one sees every mile or two along the road, wind- 
I ing into some proud sedusion. All tins is passing away, 
and sodety must assume new relations ; but there is no 
harm in believing that there has been something very 
good in English life — good for all classes — while the 
world was' in a state out of whidi these forms naturaUy. 
grew. 

MRS STOWE. 

No work of fiction, perhaps, ever had so large 
an immediate sale as the American story of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin^ fcy Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
It first appeared in parts in a weekly journal, The 
Washmgton National Era^ 1850; and when com^ 
pleted, it was published in a collected form, and in 
less than a year 200,000 copies are said to have 
been sold in ithe United States. It was soon 
imported into this country, and there being no 
restraining law of international copyright, it was 
issued in every form from the price of a shilling 
upwards. At least half a million copies must have 
been sold in twelve months. So graphic and 
terrible a picture of slavery in the Southern States 
of America could not fail to interest all classes ; 
and though ^ Uncle Tom ’ may have been drawn 
too saint-like, and Legree, the slave-owner, too 
dark a fiend, it is acknowledged that the characters 
and incidents in the tale are founded on facts and 
authentic documents. To verify her statements, 
Mrs Stowe, in 1853, published a Key to Uncle Tonis 
Cabin, in which she had collected advertisements 
of the sale of slaves, letters from the sufferers,, and 
arguments in support of slavery from newspapers, 
law reports, and even sermons. 

Mrs Stowe visited England the same year (1853), 
and was received with great distinction. In 
London she received an address from the ladies ot 
England, presented to her in Stafford House — ^the 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland — by Lord 
Shaftesbury. She afterwards travelled over the 
country, and from England she proceeded to 
France and Switzerland. An account of this 
European tour was published by Mrs Stowe, under 
the title of Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 
There are some pleasant passage? of description 
in this work, but on the whole it is unworthy of the 
authoress. So much tuft-hunting, vanity, and slip- 
slop criticism could hardly have been expected 
from one who had displayed so much mastery 
over the stronger feelings and ' passions of our 
nature, and so much art in the construction of a 
story. Receptions, breakfast-parties, and personal 
compliments make up a large portion of these 
Memories, but here is one pleasing extract : 

English Trees — Warwick Castle, 

When we came fairly into the court-yard of the castl^ 
a scene of magnificent beauty opened before us. I can-^ 
not describe it minutely. The principal features are the 
battlements, towers, and turrets of the old feudal castle, 
encompassed by grounds on which has been expended 
all that princely art of landscape gardening for which 
England is famous — leafy thickets, magnificent trees, 
openings and vistas of verdure, and wide sweeps of grass,’ 
short, thick, and vividly green, as the velvet moss 
sometimes see growing ,on rocks in New England. 
Grass is an art and a science in England — it is an 
institution. The pains that are taken in sowing, tefldiitg, 
cutting, clipping, rolling, and otherwise nursing and 
coaxing it, being seconded by the misty breath and often 
falling tears of the dimate, produce results which must 
be seen to be appredated* So again of trees in England* 
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Tre^s licit arc la order of aoMIily f and they wear their 
crpwTO nght klagly. A few years ago, when Miss Sedg- 
mclc ws» is this cosstij, while admiring some splendia 
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trees in » sohlem-an’s hark, a lady standing by said to 
her encouragingly : *0 well, I suppose your trees in 
Americtt, will he ,grown up .after a while V Since that 
time, another style of thinking of America has come np, 
and the remark thatl most generally hear made is : * Oh, 
I suppose we cannot think of shewing yon anything in 
lie: 'way'; of trees, coming as yon do from America P 
V, Throwing ont of acconnt, however, the gigantic growth 
.'.of our wiKtern , river-bottoms, where I have seen 
;sycaiit.orft; trunks twenty feet in diameter— leaving out 
'■ "Of . accotml, ■ I ' say, 'all ■■ this mammoth arboria— these 
English, parks have trees as fine and as effective, of their 
kmd, m any of ours ; and when I say their trees are an 
order of nobility, I mean that they pay a reverence ■ to 
them such as their magnificence deserves. Such elms 
m adorn the streets of New Haven, or overarch the 
meadows of Andover, would in England be considered 
as of a value which no money could represent ; no pains, 
no expense would be spared to preserve their life and 
health j they would never be shot dead by having eas- 


K es laid under them, as they have been in some of our 
w England towns ; or suffered to be devoured by 
c^ker-worms for want of any amount of money spent in 
their defence* Some of the finest trees in this place are 
magnificent cedars of Lebanon, which bring to mind the 
expression in the Psalms, 'Excellent as the cedars.’ 
They are the very impersonation of kingly majesty, and 
are fitted to grace the old feudal stronghold of Warwick 
the k%-maker. These trees, standing as they do amid 
magnificent sweeps and undulations of lawn, throwing 
oat their mighty aims with such majestic breadth and 
freedom of outline, are themselves a living, growing, 
histedod epic. Their seed was brought from the Holy 
Land in the old days of the Crusades ; and a hundred 
^ occasion 

In 1856, Mrs St^we published another novel 
to expose the evils of slavery and the state 
' . S society America-^-namely, Z>ra4 a 

/atf qf ike Great Dismal Swampy a work much 
mferior to Unch Tam* Before the period of her 
Eiiropean famej» the authoress had contributed 
tales ; and sketches to American periodicals, the 
wst popakr of wWch was The May Fhrmr, or 
S^kftft efthe DesemdanU of the Pilgrims, 1810 • 
a of cMMrew’s tmks, religious poems, and 

antiislavery tracts have proceeded fronr her fiMile 
pen,. Among her late separate works may be 
memloned 2Tif MimstePs Wooing, iSso— an ex- 
, ^eL des^ptive of Puritan life in New 

En^and: JAr Pes^l of OrPs Island, 1862: 

^ MaPtJls wheh mar Dmmstic 

mp^rnu, I»S} Ughi aft^ Darkness, 1867 • 

ar Leading Pairiats of ike Dap* 

i&m My. m/e and /, 1871 ; Pink Jtd W&ite 

S '* Town Fireside Stories \ 

m little tales^ Palmetto leaves, 1873* 1 

Pea^ie : ikiir L&wes and Lives* iSyfi! < 

Stowe’s— m Trie Story i 

PWtti latcr^t Tte was a narrative disclosing * 
ttorte a«*Oress termed ‘a terrible staeV = 
to her thirteen before by Lady * 

half-sister, Mts £eigh, to j ? 

fiKth a aaiversal burst of indigna- 


ir tion. When examined, the statement was found 
I- to be inaccurate in dates and in some of its leadin®- 
a features. Letters written by Lady Bj-fon to Mrs 
Leigh m tmms of the warmest affection, after 

the separation of the poet and his wife, were pro- 
duced, and a formal contradiction to some of the 
principal allegations was given by the descend- 
ants and representatives of both Lord and Lady 
' Byron. Mrs Stowe attempted a vindication next 
^ ^ failure. No new evidence was 

\ adduced, and her defence- consisted only of strono* 
t assertmns, of aspersions on the character of Byron, 

' and of extracts from the most objectionable of his 

• writings. The whole of this affair on the part of 
J the clever ^erican lady was a blunder and a 
, reproach. No one, however, ventured to think 

* fr® r^. fabneated the story. Lady Byron was 
the delinquent ; on that subject Lady Byron was 
a monomaniac. * Her mind was not a weak one 
but she had impaired it by religious speculations 
beyond her reach, and by long brooding over her 
trials, involving some real, and many imaginary 
wongs. She could at first account for' her gifted 
husbands conduct on no hypothesis but insanity : 
and itow, by a sort of Nemesis, there is no other 
hypothesi^s on which the moralist can charitably 
account for hers ; but^ there is this marked dif- 
ter^ce^ in their maladies — he morbidly exagger- 
ated his vices, and she her virtues * {Quarterly 
Pevi^j, This, which seems to be the true view 
ot the case, is greatly strengthened by the 
publication of the Memoir of the Rev, Francis 
Hodgson (1878), Byroffs confidential friend. 

Msonligkt Scene. — From * The Ministers Woomgi 

Maiy returned to the quietude of her room. The red 
or^ twilight^ had faded, and the silver moon, round and 
frur, was rising behind the thick boughs of the apple 
tree^_ She sat down in the window, thoughtful and sad, 
and listened to the crickets, whose ignorant jollity often 
sounck as mournfully to us mortals as ours may to 
supenor beings. There the little, hoarse, black wretches 
wre smpmg and CTeaking, as if life and death were 
invented solely for their pleasure, and the world were 
created only to give them a good time in it Now and 
then a little wind shivered among the boughs, and 
brought down a shower of white petals which shim- 
mered in the slant beams of the moonlight : and now a 
ray touched some small head of grass, and forthwith 
It blossomed into sfiver, and stirred itself with a quiet 
^ new-born saint just awaking in Paradise 
And ever and anon came on the still air the soft eternal 
pulsations of the distant sea— sound mournfullest, most 
mystenous, of all the harpings of Nature. It was the 
sea— the deep, eternal sea — the treacherous, soft, dread- 
ful, mexplicafole sea. ; , crtu 


bourhn,!^ planted in the neigh- 

bourhood of a well. Its roots, running silently under 
^o^d, wreath themselves in a network around the 
cold clear waters, and the vine’s putting on outward 
graenness and unwonted clusters and frSit is auTat 
tells where eveiy r^t and fibre of its being has been 

are most^fatal, most 
l ateorbmg, m which, with unheeded quietness eve?v 
thought and fibre of our life twines g/SS krS 
some human soul, to us the unsuspected weli-sorinp' of 
being. Fearful it is, because so oftS The v?ne lust 
^ uproot^ pd ail Its fibres wrenched away • but till 

ittransfiliedbya 

There is nothing in life, more beantilhl than that 
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CHARLES REABE; 


trance-like quiet daim wMcH precedes the rising of love Vemef^s Pride, Bessy Bane, Roland Yorke, Lady 

? pervaded imper- Adelaides Oath, &c. Mrs Wood has edited a 
ImoDv ^e^nnw monthly magazine. The Argosy, and has contrib- 

becomes seif-consciousj and then come craving exactions* penodicaJs, In her novels she contrives to 

endless questions— the whole world of the materiai ^^^iite plot and melodrama with healthy moral 
comes in with its hard counsels and consultations, and teaching. She has shewn talent in dealing with 
the beautiful trance fades for ever. , . . character alone, as seen in her anonymous Johnny 

Bo not listen to hear whom a woman praises, to Ludlow Papers, which were highly praised by 
know whe^ her heart is ; do not ask for whom she critics who had spoken contemptuously of the 


expresses the most earnest enthusiasm. But if there be 
one she once knew well, whose name she never speaks j 
if she seem to have an instinct to avoid every occasion 
of its mention; if, when you speak, she drops into 
silence and changes the subject— why, look there for 
something !— just as, when getting through deep 


novels published under her own name. 

MISS ANNE MANNING— MISS RHODA 
BROUGHTON, &C 

A series of novels, most of them cast in an 


meadow-grass, a bird flies ostentatiouily up bSbre you, 

you may know her nest is not there, but far off under ^ 

distant tufts of fern and buttercup, through which she » mth Maiden-andJlfarned Ufe of Mary 

has crept, with a silent flutter in her spotted breast to afterwards Mrs Milton, an ideal repre- 

act her pretty little falsehood before you. sentation of Milton's first wife, written and printed 

in the style of the period. This has been followed 
MRS LYNN LINTON— MRS HENRY WOOD. The Household of Sir Thomas More, 1851; 

~ , -Edward Osborne, 1852; The Provocations of 

Mrs Eliza Linton, a popular novelist, is a Madame Palis^, 1853 ; Chronicles of Merfu 
native of tte picturesque Lake country. She England, iZs^; Caliph Haroun Alraschid, iSSJ; 
was bom at Keswick m 1822, daughter of the Rev. Good Old Times, 1856,- a Cottage JTisiorv 0/ 
^0^0^’ England, Masque of Ludlow, &c., Ibe^ 
shewas married to Mr W.J. Linton, engraver, works are stated to be written by a lady. Miss 
Mrs Lmton appeared as an authoress in 1844, Anne Manning. 

when she published Azeth the Egyptian, which Miss Rhodat Broughton has constructive 
was{olloweahy Amymo^,aRomanceoftheDays talent, combined with no ordinary knowledge of 
of PertcUs, 1848 ; Realities, 1851 ; Witch Stories, society, with little sentiment and some defiancer— 
1861 1 Lizzie Lorton, 1866; Patricia Kemballj atleastdisregard-^f conventionalisms. Hernovds 
and other works of * fiction, with various piquant ^^--Naniy ; Good-lye, Sweetheart; Red as a Rose 
essays and cntical contributions to the periodical is She; Cometh up as a Flower, Notunlike Miss 
press. Mrs Linton has also published an account Broughton is Mrs Edwardes, Who has written 
of ‘The Lake Country,' with illustrations by Mr Steven Lawrence, Yeoman; Archie Lovell, &c. 
Linton. The novels of this lady represent, in Mrs Edwardes's heroes are of the masculine sort, 
clear and vigorous English, the world of to-day. and in h&c Archie Lovell {which was very popu- 
iUl the little frivolities, the varieties, the finesse lar) she has delineated some of the features of the 
of women, all the empty pretence and conscious fashionable Bohemianism of the day. Holme 
self-deception of men, she paints with real power Lee (whose real name is Harriet Parr) is one of 
and with a peculiar tinge of cynicism, which is so the purest and brightest of the domestic school 
regularly recurrent as to make the reader a little of novelists, and also a writer of some exceBent 
doubtful of Its genuineness. In Patricia Kemball essays. She has but slight skill in plot, but has 
she lays bare the hollow hearts and secret vices a firm hold of certain ranges of character, and 
of society ; the real heroine, Dora, is insincere, superior analytical faculty. The unwearying in- 
and instigates to crime, yet is represented as ‘a dustryof ‘Holme Lee 'has enabled her to reside on 
girl of the penod.' Mrs Linton has real construe- a small property of her own in the Isle of Wight 
tive faculty, with descriptive and satirical power. Her novels zx^--Against Wind and Tide, Sylvan 
Her earlier novels are healthier in tone and feel- Half s Daughter, Kathie Brande, Warp and Woof, 
mg than her later ones. She appears to be pass- Maude Talbot, The BeauHful Miss Barrington, 
mg into sensationalism and love-stories based on &c. Mrs Riddell made a reputation ampng 
intrigue ; and though professedly she would by the novel-readers by her nove^ George GeithJ a 
these teach a high moral, we doubt if the bulk of really powerful fiction. Jn her later works she 
her readers will draw the lesson she intends. The has gone too far in the direction of plot and seri- 
Hisioty of Joshua Davidson sufficiently shews sationmei^y. 

that Mrs Lynn LintPn has latterly been exercised Helen Mathers (Mrs Henry Reeves) issued a 
in seeking a solution of the g^reat social problems novel, Coming Through the Rye, in 1875, which 
of the day — the ‘ enigmas of life.' Her book can- became widely popular. She has followed up her 
not be regarded otherwise than as a rejection of first success by Cherry Ripe, 1877 ; My Lady 
Christianity as a creed impossible of application Greensleeves, 1879; and Sants Sweetheart, 1884. 
to our complex modern society, or as applicable CHARLES READS, 

only in the form of an undisguised communism. 

Mrs Henry Wood {yJe Price), bom in The novels of Mr Charles Reads have been 
Worcestershire in 1820, has written a great num- among the most popular ^ind most poweifol of 
her of novels (twenty-six were enumerated in our recent works of fiction. In 1853 appeared 
Bentley's catalogue in 1881), beginning with his Peg Woffin^on, a livdiy, sparkling story iA 
Danesbury House, 1B60, East Lynne published town-lffe ^d the theatres f century ago, when 
in 1861, and met with great success; The Garrick^ Quin, and Colley Cibber were thrir great 
Chmnings, 1862; Mrs Ealliburtofis Troubles, names. The heroine^ Peg Woffington, was an 
^ 87 ■■ 
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actress* remarkable for beauty and ‘ for her per- to bae a crack wi’ 
sonation of certain characters in comedy. Wal- cause of tM 

S ole tboufbt her an * impudent Irish-faced girl/ lordship k a vis 
ut he admitted that *alt the town was in love t-emark; but it 
with her/ Mr Reader second heroine was of a IJ? . S ^ 

very different stamp. His Christie Johnstone^ 

1853, is a tale of fisher-Iife in Scotland, the scene M Vm 

being laid at Newhaven on the Forth. A young expected to^ayso 
lord, Viscount Ipsden, is advised by his physician, rn/ch to anwere 
as 1 cure for ennui and dyspepsia, to make Wj the^etl 
acquaintance ‘With people of low estate, and to subjects.’ ‘And 
learn their ways, their minds, and their troubles. lord, too?’ ‘I 
He sails in his yacht to the Forth, accompanied Saunders gravel] 
by his valet whether fate had 

be imposed upon. 

Nmhaven Fisherwmetu Jhis ane.’ ‘ I wil 

knows ms value j 

^Saunders! do you know what Dr Aberford means by an idle viscount* 
the lower classes?’ ‘Perfectly, my lord/ ‘Are there 
any about here?’ *I am sony to say they are every- 
where, my lord/ ‘Get me some '' 

went Saunders, with his usual l„ V ' 

but an internal shrug of his shoulders. 

an hour and a half ; he then returned with a double 
expression on his face — ^pride at his success in diving 
to the very bottom of society, and contempt of what he 
had fished up thence. He approached his lord mysteri- 
ously, and said, soUo voce, but impressively : ‘ Thig is 
low enough, my lord/ \ 

in, with polite disdain, two lovelier women 

ever opened a door to in the whole coarse of his 
fumed existence 


Mr Reade is not very happy with his Scotch 
. ^ dialogue. His novel, however, is lively and 

mceful empressenwit, interesting, and Christie, like Peg Woffington, is 
ably drawn. This ty{>e of energetic impassioned 
" women is characteristic of all Mr Readers novels. 
In 1856 appeared It is Uever Too Late to Mend^ 
the scene of which is partly laid in Australia, and 
ia which introduces us to life in the bush, and to a 
Then^glid^" l^ck 7 aad us^r^ surprising adventures. This was followed 

than he had White Lies^ 1857; The Course of True Lorn 
per- Never did Run Smooth^ 1857; fuck of ail Trades, 
1858 ; Love me Little, Love me Long, 1859 ; and 
On thdr heads ffiey wore caps of Dutch or Flemish The Cloister and the Hearth, a Tale of the Middle 
origin, with a broad lace border, stiffened and arched. Ages, 1861. The last is a powerful romance — 
over the forehead, about three inches high, leaving the the author’s noblest work. It was followed by 
and cheeks unencumbered. had cotton Hard Cask, 1863 ; and by Griffith Gaunt, or 

Jealousy, 1868-both remarkable fictions, though 
ielow waist ; sliort w oo?to by co^se, oveXwn tcenesPid paL 

vertical stripes, ted and white most vivid in colour; 

white worsted stockings, and neat though bigh-qaarteted works are 1868; Put Yourself 

shoes. Under their jackets they wore a ttick molted f/,. 1870 ; ^ Terrible Temptation, 1871 ; 

cotton handkerchief, about one inch of which w’ss vi sible rrojftan Hater, 1877 J and Readiama, 1882. 

round the lower part of the throat Of their petdeoats, Before his success as a novelist, Mr Reade 
the outer one was kilted, or gathered up towards the produced some dramatic pieces— 1850 ; and 

front; and the second, of the same colour, hung in the m association with Tom Taylor, Two Loves and a 

“s^ way. ^/e,i 8 s 4 ; The icing’s Rivals, 1854.; Masks and 

« these i^ng women, one had an ohve i^pleaon. Paces, 1854; on the last of these is founded the 
wrm the red Wood mantlii^ under it, and black hair, story of Peg Woffington Several of his novels 

and ^onous black eyebrows, The other was fair, with have Ss^been Tlnatised Mr 

a massive but shapely throit. as white as milk; glossy , n r t 

brown hair, the loose threads 'W which gUtte^ like f’b umvereity, 

gold; and a blue eye, which, being contrasted with dark son of a squire of the same name ; bom 

eyebrows and lashes, took the luminous effect peailiar ^ graduated at Magdalen Hall, elected to 
to that rare beauty. of the Vinerian Fellowships in 1842, and 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle and a leg called to the bar in 1843. 
with a noble swell 5 for nature, when she is in earnest, 

Bats of andmt sculptors and poet^. G. R. GLRIG— W. H. MAXWELL-— JAMES GRANT, 
not ciincweffi poetasters, wim, with them any ...... 

and their smoke dike verses, fight for want of flesh in Vanous military narratives, in which imaginary 
woman and want of fact in p^tiy as parallel beauties, scenes and characters are mixed up with real 
7 he}> are, my kds.^ Condnue%l These women had a and descriptions of continental scenery, 

grand corporeal trait ; they had never known a corset { have been written by the above gentlemen. The 
m they were stmight as javelins ; they could lift their Rev. GeorgE ROBERT Gleig (son of Bishoo 
nanos above their heads— actually I Iheir suDule oer- Gleie*- of and Knm in 
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bury^ and became the minister of a Congrega- 
tions! church at Arundel in Sussex. He remained 
three years in .^Irundel, and then removed to 
hftinchester. He was compelled, however, to give 
up preaching on account of the state of his he5th, 
which has Sways been delicate and precarious. 
A short residence in Algiers restored Dr Mac- 
! Donald to comparative vigour, and returning to 
London, he took to literature as a profession. In 
1 855, his first work, Within and Without, b, poem, 
appeared ; followed by Poems, 1857 ; A Hidden 
Life, 1864 ; and The Disciple, 1868. A civil list 
,pension of ;^ioo a year was conferred upon him 
in 1877. His chief works are : Phantasies, a 
Faerie Romance, 1858 ; David Elginbrod, 1862 ; 
The Portent, 1864 ; Adela Cathcart, 1864 \ Alec 
Forbes, 1865 ; Annals of ti Quiet Neighbourhood j 
Robert Fcdconer; Seaboard Parish; At the 


siovEnists. 

The Hussar, 1837 , 

1838 ; The Only Daughter, 1839 1 '^he Veterans 
of Chelsea Hospital, 1841 ; T^ Light Dragoon, 
1844 > Stoty of the Battle of Waterloo; &c. Mr 
Gleig has also written Lives of British Military 
Commanders, a History of British India, a 
Familiar History of England, a Life of Sir 
Thomas Munro, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, a 
Military History of Great Britain, an account 
of Sale^s^ Brigade in Afghanistan, Campaigns of 
the British Army in Washington, a Life of Lord 
Clive, a Life of the Duke of Wellington, three 
volumes of travels in Germany, Bohemia, and 
Hungary ; two volumes of Essays, several volumes 
of sermons and educational treatises, &c. Many 
of these works of Mr Gleig bear traces of haste 
and mere book-making ; the Memoirs of Hastings, 
though poor, had the merit of producing one of 
Macaulay’s best essays. The latest of Mr Gleig’s 
works is a Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1871, 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 

William HaxMilton Maxwell (1795-1861) is 
said to have been the first who suggested the 
military novel, afterwards so popular with Charles 
Lever. ^ Mr Maxwell travelled for some time with 
the British army in the Peninsula, but took 
orders in the church, and became rector of 
Ballagh in Connaught He was a voluminous 
writer, author, among other works, of Stories of 
Waterloo, 1829; Wild Sports of the West, 1833 ; 


Death of the Drinklf^, Fiddling Soutar (Shoemaker). 

Silence endured for a short minute ; then he called 
his wife. ‘ Come here, Bell. Oie me a kiss, my bonny 
lass. I hae been an ill man to you.’ 

‘Ha,na, Sandy.^ Ye hae aye been gude to me — 
better nor I deserved. Ye hae been naebody’s enemy 
butyerain.’ 

*Haud yer tongue. Ye’re speykin’ waur blethers 
nor the minister, honest man I And, eh I ye war a 
bonny lass when I merried ye. I hae blaudit (spoiled) 
ye a’thegither. But gin I war up, see ^ I wadna gie 
ye a new goon, an* that wad be sometlnng to make ye 
like yersei’ again, I ’m affrontet wi’ myseV *at I had 
been sic a brute o* a man to ye. But ye maun forgie 
me noo, for I do believe i* my hert ’at the Lord ’s forgien 
me. Gie me anither kiss, lass. God be praised, and 
mony thanks to Ye micht hae run awa’ frae me 
lang or noo, an* a*body wad hae said ye did richt. — 
Robert, play a spring.’ 

Absorbed in his own thoughts, Robert began to play 
The Ewk wP the Crookit Horn. 

' Hoots 1 hoots I* cried Sandy angrily. *What are 
you aboot ? Nae mair o’ that I hae dune wi*. that. 
What *s i* the heid o’ ye, man ?’ 

* What *11 1 play then, Sandy?* asked Robert meekly. 

* Play the The Lad d the Leal, or My Nannie* s Awd, 
or something o* that kin*. I *11 be leal to ye noo, Belt 
An* we winna pree o*.the whusky nae mair, lass.*,' 

* I canna bide the smell o*t,* cried Bell sobbing. 

Rpbert struck in with The Land d the Leal. When 

he had played it over two or three times, he kid the 
fiddle in its pkce, and departed — ^able just to see, by 
the. light of the neglected candle, that Bell sat on the 
bedside stroking the rodny hand of her husband, the 
rliinoceros-hide of which was yet delicate enough to let 
the love through to his heart After this the soutar 
never 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 

One of the most original novelists of the day, 
especially in describing iyimble Scottish life and 
feeling, whose genius ‘loves to dwell on the 
border-land between poetry and prose, between 
this world and romance,* is Dr George Mac- 
Donald. Bom at HunUy, 'county of Aberdeen, 
December 10, 1824, Dr MacDonald went to 
college at Aberdeen in his sixteenth year, and 
pursued his studies with a view to devoting his 
life to science, particularly chemistry. He after- 
wards attended the Theological College at High- 


^ called his fiddle his auld wife. 

Robert walked home with his head sunk on liis breast 
Dooble Samiy [Double Sandy], the drinking, ranting 
swearing souiar, was inside the wicket-gatcv . . . Hence- 
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fortli Robert bad more to do in reading the New Testa- ‘ Was Jacob a good man?’ he asked as soon as the 
mmt than in playing the fiddle to the soutar, though reading, each of the scholars in turn taking a verse, was' 
Sc or two. Sandy con- over. An apparently universal expression of assent 

S«iedliop5i5"^d generally cheerful, with alternations followed ; halting in its wake, however, came the voice 

, . » .1. f — j: firmed on the right side for of a boy near the bottom of the class ; ‘ Wasna he some 

attempted any comments, but double, sir?’ 'You are right Sheltie,’ said the master j 
> <]ie double. I must, I find, put the question in 


they never parted^without an air 

whF^ the^ reading ^nerally fixed on tne ngnt siae _ior 
benight Robert never j “ ' 

left him to take- from the Word what nourishment he 
could. There wa^ no return of strength, and the con- 
stitution was gradually yielding. 

The rumour got abroad that he was a 'changed char- been taken for a general hiss. But limping in the rear 
acter ’—how, is xs0t far to seek, for Mr Macleary fancied came again the half dissentient voice of Sheltie ; 
himself the honeured instrument of his conversion, ' Pairtly, sir.’ ‘You think then, Sheltie, that a man may 
whereas paralysis and the New Testament were the be both bad and good ?’ 'I dinna ken, sir; I think he 
chief agents, and even the violin had more share in it may be whiles ane and whiles the other, and whiles 
than the minister. For the spirit of God lies all about maybe it wad be ill to say which. Our colly’s whiles in 
the spirit of man like a mighty sea, ready to rush in at twa minds, whether he *11 do what he ’s telled or no.’ 
the smallest clunk in the walls that shut him out from 'That’s the battle of Armageddon, Sheltie, my man. 
his own — walls which even the tone of ^ violin afloat It ’s aye raging, as gun roared or bayonet da^ed. Ye 
on the wind of that spirit is sometimes enough to rend maun up and do your best in’t, my man. ^en ye die 
from battlement to base, as the blast of the rams’ horns fechting like a man, ye’E flee up with a quiet face and 
rent the walls of Jericho. And now, to the day. of his wide open een ; and there^’s a great One that will say .to 
death, the shoemaker had need of nothing. Food, wine^ ye, "Wed done, laddie I But gien ye gie in to the 
and delicacies were sent him by many who, while they enemy, he ’ll turn ye into a creeping thing that eats dirt ; 
considered him outside of the kingdom, would have and mere ’U no be a hole in a’ the crystal wa’ of the New 
troubled themselves in no way a^ut him. What with Jerusalem near enough to let ye creep through.’ 
visits of condolence and flattery, inquiries into his esperi- 'I reckon, sir,’ said Sheltie, 'Jacob hadna foughten 

ence, and long prayers by his bedside, they now did their out his battle.’ 

best to send him back among the swine. The soutar’s 'That ’s just it, my boy. And because he would not 
humour, however, aided by mk violin, was a stroi^ and- get up and fight manfully, God had to take him in hand, 
dote against these evil influences. Ye’ve heard tell of generals, when their troops were 

' I doobt I ’m gaein’ to dee, Robert,’ he said at length rhmin’ awa’, having to cut this man down, shoot mat ane, 
one evening, as the lad sat by his bedsidev and lick another, tUl he turned them a’ right face about, 

' Weel, mat winna do ye nae ill,’ answered Robot ; and drave them on to the foe like a spate (flood). And 
adding, with just a touch of bitterness : 'ye needna care the trouble God took wi’ Jacob was not lost upon him at 
abootthat* last* 

'1 do careaboot the deein’ o’t But I jistwant to 'An’ what came o’ Esau, sir?’ asked a pale-faced 
live lai^ eneuch to lat thellrord ken ’at I’m in doon- maiden with blue eyes. 'He wasna an ill Mad o’ a 
richt earnest aboot it I hae nae chance o’ drinkin’ as chield, was he, sir ?* 

lang fljt T lyin’ here.’ 'Noy Mappy,’ answered the master; 'he was a fine 

''%€ver ye yez heid aboot that Ye can lippen chield as you say, but he needed mair time and gentler 
(trust) that to him, for it’s his ain business. He’ll see treatment to make onything o’ him. Ye see he had a 
’at ye ’re a’ richt. Dinna ye think at’ he ’E lat ye off.* guid heart, but was a duller kind o’ creature a’thegither, 
'The Lord fbrMd,’ responded the soutar earnestly, and cared for naething he couldna see or handle. He 
'It maun be a’ pitten richt It wad be dreidfu’ to be never thqi^ht muckle about God at a’. Jacob was another 
latten off. I wadha hae him content wi* cobbler’s warfc. sort— 4’ jKiet kind o’ a man, but a sneck-drawing creature 
I hae’t,’ he resumed, after a few minutes’ pause : 'the for a’thkt. , It was easier, however, to get the slyness 
Lord ’s easy pleased, but ill to satisfy. I’m sair pleas^ out o’ Jacob than the dullness out o’ Esau. Punishment 
wi’ your playin’, Robert, but it ’s napflitng Hke the richt telled upon Jacob like upon a thin-skinned horse, whereas 
thW yet. It does me gude to hear ye, though, for a’ jhat,’ Esau was mair like the minister’s powny, that can hardly 
Ine very next night he found him evidently sinking be made to undeijstand that ye want him to gang on.’ 
fttst. Robert took the violin, and was about to play, 

but the soutar stretched out his Idt hand, and took it Dr MacDonald is a master of thought and 
from him, kid it across his ch^t and his ann over it, sentiment, with fine fancy and descriptive power, 
for a few moments, as if he were bidding it fereweU, but with little or no constructive tact His ideas 
ftien held it out to Rob^, ^ying ;' Hae, Robert, she’s are apt to run away with him, and to cause one 

part of his story to move in a whoUy different 
^ ° " atmosphere fro^ that of the oAer. The quaint 

Robert saw that\ffiid was wanderina and mingled volume , of 

the paltiy bcmoors of earth with the grand simplicities mdifferently reconciles itself with the spinta- 
heaven. He b^n to play the la»<i if de Leal. effusiveness of the latter. The Annals of a 

For a Httle while Sandy seemed to follow and co^pre- NeigMourhood errs m the same way, and 

head the tones, but by slow d^ees the %ht debited ^so Malcolm ; yet what fine things are in those 
ftom. hk fece. At ler^h his jaw fell, and with a sigh works ! Dr MacDonald’s peculiar reaction against 
the body^ parted fixym Dooble Sanny, and he went to Calvinism is seen in most of his novels, particu- 
His wife closed mouth and eyes without a word, larly in Robert Falconer, which is perhaps the 
kid the two ^ rtr^ht by hk sid^ then seating her- ablest of his tales. His Scotch is the dialect of 
of fixe bed, said; Dinm bide, RobeA the east of Scotland, Moray and Aberdeen— not 

Uirwh^;irhL®il^Shrterrt% tZ°Sli Scotch of Bums and Scott His 

dried ter eyes a moment tears, but ^storical novel, St George and St Michael, is 

En^ish, and is a story of the time of the 
r- y . Commonwealth, the plot turning on the progress 

BMe Class m the Fisher rdlage.-From ‘Makolml of the war. Lord Herbert, the inventor, is^U 

Be now called up the Bible class, and Malcolm sat <Ii^wn, and the novel has occasional touches of 
beride and Iktoied. That morning they had read one bumour. Dr MacDonald has been very success- 
#t 3 ie chapters in the histcny of Jacob. M in feiry stories, after the model of the Germaa 



Yet not tlie less mellowing all his spring : 

Like summer sunshine came the maiden’s face, 

And in the youth’s glad heart, the seed awoke. 

It grew and spread, and put forth many flowers. 
And every flower a living open eye, 

Until his soul was full of eyes within. 

Each morning now was a fresh boon toJiim 5 
Each wind a spiritual power upon his life ; 

Each individuil animal did share 
A common being with him ; every kind 
Of flower from every other was distinct, 

Uttering that for which alone it was — ^ 

Its something human, wrapt in other veil 
And when the winter came, when thick the snow 
Armed the sad fields from gnawing of the frost, 

When the low sun but skirted his far realms. 

And sank in early night, he drew his chair 
Beside the fire ; and by the feeble lamp 
Read book on book ; and wandered other climes, 
And lived in other lives and other needs^ 

And grew a larger selfi 

Dr MacDonald has occasionally lectured on 
the poets — Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, &c. 
— to large intellectual audiences, in London and 
the provinces. 


Marchen^ and his Phantasies is in its way quite 
inimitable. As in all his tales Dr MacDonald 
shews poetic feeling, we might expect to find him 
versifying, and accordingly he has written two or 
three volumes of poetry marked by penetration, 
sympathy, and subtle beauty of expression. In 
such lines as the. following we see a fine lyrical 
power': 

Come to us; above the storm 
'Ever shines' the blue. 

C'O'me to us ;' beyond'' its form 
Ever lies the True 

Mother,. darling, do not weep — 

All I cannot tell : 

By and by, you ’ll go to sleep. 

And you ’ll wake so welk 

There is sunshine everywhere 
For thy heart and mine : 

God for every sin and cme 
Is the cure divine. 

We’re so happy all the day 
Waiting for another ; 

All the flowers and sunshine stay 
Waiting for you, mother. 

Most of Dr MacDonald’s novels contain snatches 
of verse. In a longer poem, Hidden Life, in 
blank verse, is the following Wordsworthian 
passage: 

Love-dreams of a Peasant Youth 

He found the earth was beautiful. The sky 
Shone with the expectation of the sun. 

He grieved him for the daisies, for they fell 
Caught in the furrow, with their innocent heads 
Just out imploring. A gray hedgehog ran 
With tangled mesh of bristling spikes, and face 
Helplessly innocent, across the field : 

He let it run, and blessed it as it ran. 

Returned at noontide, something drew his feet 
Into the barn : entering he gazed and stood, 

For, through the rent roof lighting, one sunbeam 
Blazed on the yellow straw one golden spot, 

Dulled all the amber heap, and sinking far, 

Like flame inverted, through the loose-piled mound, 
Crossed the keen splendour with dark shadow-straws, 
In lines innumerable. ’Twas so bright. 

His eye was cheated with a spectral smoke 
That rose as from a fire. He had not known 
How beautiful the sunlight was, not even 
Upon the windy fields of morning grass, 

Nor on the river, nor the ripening com. 

As if to catch a wild live thing, he crept 
On tiptoe silent, laid him on the heap. 

And gazing down into the glory-gulf, 

Dreamed as a boy half-sleeping by the fire ; 

And dreaming rose, and got his horses out 
God, and not woman, is t]ie heart of all. 

But she, as priestess of the visible earth. 

Holding the key, herself most beautiful, 

Had come to him, and flung the portals wide. 

He entered in : each beauty was a glass 
That gleamed the woman back upon his view. 

Shall I not rather say, each beauty gave 
Its own soul up to him who worshipped her, 

For that his eyes were opened thus to see? 

Already in these hours his quickened soul 
Put forth the white tip of a floral bud, 

Ere long to be a crown-like, aureole flower. 

His songs unbidden, his joy in ancient tales, 

Had hitherto alone betrayed the seed 

That lay in his heart, dose hidden even from him, 


EDMUND YATES. 

EdIiund Hodgson Yates, a miscellaneous 
writer and journalist (born in 1831), is author of 
several novels, including Kissing the Rod and 
Land at Last, 1866 ; Wrecked in Port, 1869 > 
Dr Wainwrighds Patient and Nobodfs Fortune, 
1871 ; The Castaway, 1872 ; Two by Tricks, 1874 ; 
&c. Mr Yates was a contributor to Dickens’s 
periodical A tt the Year Round, in which appeared 
his novel of Black Sheef and other works of 
fiction. As a dramatic writer and critic he is also 
well known. In 1874, Mr Yates started a weekly 
‘journal for men and women ’ called The World, 
which has been highly successful ; and since he 
has also established a magazine called Time. 


MISS BBADDON— LOUISE DE LA RAME. 

Mary Elizabeth Braddon has produced 
about thirty novels, all of them shewing remark- 
able artistic skill in weaving the plot and arrang- 
ing the incidents, so as to enchain the reader’s 
attention. This is the distinguishing feature of the 
authoress, rather than delineation of character. 
Some of her tales have a strong fascinating 
interest, and abound in dramatic scenes and 
powerful description. Her novels are full of 
surprises— literally packed with incidents of the 
most striking character — winding out intermin- 
ably, and threatening to collapse in conflicting 
lines of interest, but just at the right moinent 
they reunite themselves again with ingenious 
consistency. JUidy Atidlefs Secret and Aurora 
Floyd may be considered as representative 
works, skilful in plot, but dealing with repellent 
phases of life and character. The following are 
among the best known of Miss Braddon’s works : 
Lady Audlefs Secret (which had an amazing 
popularity, six editions being disposed of in as 
many weeks), Henry Durbar, Only a Clod, 
Dead-Sea Fruit, John Marchmonfs Legeicy, 
The Ladfs Mile, Captain of the Vulture, Birds 
of Prey, Aurora Floyd, The Doctors Wife, 
Eleanor's Victory, Sir JaspePs Tenant, Trail of 
the Serpent, Charlottes Inheritance, Rupert 
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The Lavels of Arden^ Asphodel^ i88i ; Nov, 22, 1820; she died in London, Dec. 22, 

Mount Royals 1882 ; Golden Calf and Phantom 1880, A series of novels by her began to appear 

Fortum^ 1883, &c* Miss Braddon has also pro- in 1857, which are remarkable for fresh original 
diiced some dramatic pieces, and Poems^ 1861 ; power and faithful delineation of English country- 
arid for a time she conducted a magazine entitled life. The first of these, entitled Scenes of Clerical 
Belgravia. She is a native of London, daughter Life, appeared in Blackwood^s Magazine, and 
of Mr H. Braddon, a solicitor, and bom in^ 1837. attracted much attention. It was followed in. 1859 

by Adam Bede, of which five editions were sold 

Petticoat Govemmmt^Prom ‘ Lady Audios SecreC ysrithin as many months. The story of this novel 

What a wonderful solution of life’s enigma there is school, as humble in most of its char- 

in petticoat government! Man might lie in the sun- acters and as faithful in its portraiture as Jane 
‘Shine and eat lotuses, and fancy it always afternoon if Eyre. The opening sentences disclose the worldly 
his wife would let him ! But she won’t ^ bless her im- condition of the hero, and form a fine piece of 
pul^ve heart and active mind ! She knows better than English painting. The scene is the workshop of a 

ta^ng life as it carpenter in a village, and the date of the story 
ought to be taken? Instead of supportmg it as an ^ 

unavoidable nuisance, only redeemable by its brevity, ^ x a j nr 

she goes through it as if it were a. pageant or a pro- Desertphon of Adam Bede. 

cession. She dresses for it, and simpers, and grins, and The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen 
gesticulates for it. She pashes her neighbours, and there, busy upon doors and window-frames and wains- 
st^gles for a good place in the dismal march; she coting. A scent of pine- wood from a tent-like pile of 
elbows, and writhes, and tramples, and prances to the planks outside the open door mingled itself with the 
one -end of making the most of the misery. She gets scent of the elder-bushes, which were spreading their 
up early, and sits up late, and is loud, and restless, and summer suow close to the open window opposite ; the 
noisy, and unpitying. She dra^ her husband 9n to the slanting sunbeams shone through the transparent 
pt^hes him into Parliament She drives shavings that flew before the steady plane, and lit up 
hwa bill butt at the dear, lazy machinery of government, the fine grain of the oak panelling which stood propped 
and knocks and buffets him about the wheels, and cranks, against the wall On a heap of those soft shavings a 
and scre^ and pulleys ; until somebody, for quiet’s rough gray shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant 


ladty. The square men heard above the sound of plane and hammer, singing 
into ftem ^ their wives. .Awake, my soul, aad with the suu 

KJiared that women were Thy daily stage of duty nm ; 

should have gone a little Sh^e oflf dull sloth* 

It is because women are Here some measurement was to be taken which \ 
' what it is to be quiet, quired more concentrated attention, and the souoro 
..I^patr^, and Joan of voice subsided into a low whistle ; but it preseni 
Catharme the Seconds, broke out again with renewed vigour ; 

lurder, and clamour, and * t * u .1. t - 

j converse be sincere, 

universe, and Thy conscience as the noonday clear.* 
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tier pink and white neckerchief, tucked into her low 
plum-coloured stuff bodice ; or how the linen butter- 
making apron, with its bib, seemed a thing to be 
imitated in silk by duchesses, since it fell in such 
charming lines ; or how her brown stockings and thick- ^ 
soled buckled shoes, lost all that clumsiness which they 
must certainly have had when empty of her foot and 
ankle of little use, unless you have seen a woman who 
affected you as Hetty affected her beholders, for other- 
wise, though you might conjure v-p the image of a 
lovely womap, she^woiSd not in the least resemble that 
distracted kitten-like maiden* Hetty’s was a spring- 
tide beauty ; it was the beauty of young frisking things, 
round -limbed, gamboling, circumventing you by a false 
air of innocence— the innocence of a young star-browed 
calf, for example, that, being inclined for a promenade 
out of bounds, leads you a severe steeple-chase over 
■ hedge and ditch, and only comes to a stand in the 
middle of a bog. 

Poor Hetty’s vanity and beauty led her to ruin. 
She agrees to marry Adam Bede, but at length i 
goes away to seek her former lover, Arthur ! 
Donnithorne, the gentleman, and to hide her' 
shame. The account of her wanderings and her 
meditated suicide is related with affecting minute- 
ness and true pathos. Hetty is comforted by the 
gentle Methodist enthusiast, Dinah Morris, who 
at last becomes the wife of Adam Bede. The 
other characters in the novel are all distinct, 
well-defined individuals. The vicar of the parish, 
Mr Irvine ; the old bachelor schoolmaster, Bartle 
Massey; and Mr and Mrs Poyser of the Hall 
Farm, are striking, lifelike portraits. Mrs Poyser 
is an original, rich in proverbial philosophy, good 
sense, and amusing volubility. The following is 
a discussion on matrimony, the interlocutors 
being the schoolmaster, the gardener, and Mr 
and Mrs Poyser ; 


‘Match I * said Bartle ; ‘ay, as vinegar matches one’s 
teeth. If a man says a word, his wife ’ll match it with 
a contradiction ; if he ’s a mind for hot meat, his wife ’ll 
match it with cold bacon ; if he laughs, she ’H match 
him with whhnperiisg. She ’s such a match as the horse- 
fly is to th’ horse: she’s got the right venom to sting 
him with — the right venom to sting him with.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Poyser, ‘I know. what the men like — 
a poor soft, as ’ud simper at ’em like the pictur o’ the 
sun, whether they did right or wrong, an’ say thank you 
for a kick, an’ pretend she didna know which end she 
stood uppermost, till her husband told her. That ’s what 
a man wants in a wife, mostly : he wants to make sure 
o’ one fool as ’ll tell him he ’s wise. But there ’s some 
men can do wi’out that-— they think so much o’ them- 
selves a’ready — an’ that ’s how it is there ’s old 
bachelors.’ 

‘Come, Craig,’ said Mr Poyser jocosely, ‘you mun 
get married pretty quick, else you ’ll be set down for an 
old bachelor ; an’ you see what the women ’ull think on 
you.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Craig, willing to conciliate Mrs 
Poyser, and setting a high value on his own compli- 
ments, ‘ / like a cleverish woman — a woman o’ sperrit — 
a managing woman.’ 

‘You ’re out there, Craig,’ said Bartle dryly ; ‘ you ’re 
out there. You judge^ o’ your garden-stuff on a better 
plan than that ; you pick the things for what they can 
excel in — ^for what they can excel in. You don’t value 
your peas for their roots, or your carrots for their flowers. 
Now that’s the way you should choose women; their 
cleverness ’ll never come to much— ^never come to much ; 
but they make excellent simpletons, ripe and strong 
flavoured.’ 

^ ‘ What dost say to that ? ’ said Mr Poyser, throwing 
himself back and looking merrily at his wife. 

‘ Say ! * answered Mrs Poyser, with dangerous fire 
kindling in her eye ; ‘ why, I say as some folk’s tongues 
are like the clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the 
time o’ the day, but because there ’s summat wrong i* 
their own inside.’ 


Dialogue on Matrimony, 

‘Whatl’ said Bartle, with an air of disgust ‘Was 
there a woman concerned? Then I give you up, 
Adam.’ 

‘ But it ’s a woman you’n spoke well on, Bartle,’ said 
Mr Poyser. ‘ Come, now, you canna draw back ; you 
said once as women wouldna ha’ been a bad invention if 
they ’d all been like Dinah.’ 

* I meant her voice, man — I meant her voice, that was 
all,’ said Bartle. ‘ I can bear to hear her speak without 
wanting to put wool in my ears. As for other things, I 
daresay she ’s like the rest o’ the women — thinks two 
and two ’ll come to five, if she cries and bothers enough 
about it’ 

‘ Ay, ay I ’ said Mrs Poyser ; ‘one ’ud think, an’ hear 
some folk talk, as the men war ’cute enough to count 
the corns in a bag o’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. They 
can see through a bam-door, th^ can. Perhaps that ’s 
the reason they can see so little o’ this side on ’t’ 

Martin Poyser shook with delighted laughter, and 
winked at Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster 
was in for it now. 

* Ah ; ’ said Bartle sneeringly, * the women are quick 
enough — ^they ’re quick enough. They know the rights 
of a story before they hear it, and can tell a man what 
his thoughts are before he knows ’em himself.’ 

‘Like enough,’ said Mrs Poyser; ‘for the men are 
mostly so slow, their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can 
only catch ’em by the tail. I can count a stockiiig-top 
while a man ’s getting’s tongue ready ; an’ when he out 
yn* his speech at last, there ’s little broth to be made 
on’t It ’s your dead chicks take the longest hatchin’. 
Howiver, I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish : God 
Aln^hty made ’em to match the men.’ 


Of similar style with Adam Bede^ and with no 
I diminution of power or reality, appeared in 1859 
' The Mill on Flossy and in 1861 Silas Mamer^ 
not inferior to any of its predecessors. Silas is a 
weaver, a Dissenter, wronged and injured, a soli* 
tary unhappy man. ‘ You were hard done by 
once, Mr Marner, and it seems as if you ’ll never 
know the rights of it ; but that doesn’t hinder 
; there being a rights, Master Mamer, for all it ’s 
dark to you and me.’ And this moral is evolved 
out of a painful but most interesting and power- 
ful story. The fourth novel of the author was of 
a more ambitious cast : in 1863 was published 
Romola^ an historical novel of Italian life in the 
days of Savonarola, a highly-finished, eloquent, 
artistic work, and by a select class considered the 
greatest intellectual effort of the author. It was, 
however, not so popular as its predecessors, and 
the author returned to the familiar English scenes. 
Felix Holt^ the Radiml, appeared in 1866. The 
title, and what by courtesy must be regarded 
as the main plot, have reference to politics, but 
most of the incidents and illustrations of char- 
acter relate to religious and social peculiarities 
rather than to the party feelings of Tories, Whigs, 
or Radicals. Though inferior in sustained interest 
to the other English tales of the author, Felix 
Molt has passages of groat vigour, and some ex- 
quisitely drawn characters — ^we may instance that 
of Rufus Lyon, a Dissenting minister-— and also 
some fine, pure, and natural description. The next 
novel of this brilliant series was Middlemarch, a 
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Simdf &f Ef^lish Frmdndal Idfe^ 1871^3* In 
1876 appeared Daniel Deronda^ a story of which 
the heroine, a haughty capricious beauty, and some 
sketches of Jewish life and character, are as 
striking, original, and powerfully drawn as any- 
thing in modern romance. George . Eiiot also 
issued an elaborate dramatic poem, The SMnish 
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A second poetical work, The Legend o/Jubal^ 
appeared in 1874; Theophrastus Such, in 1879; 
and a posthumous volume of Essays, being vari* 
DUS contributions to periodical literature, in 1884. 

George Eliot, we may add, is rich in reflective 
power and in the delineation of character. She 
also infuses into her writing a deep personal 
I teaching which has laid hold of the most thought- 
I fill, while hardly militating against the taste of care- 
less or popular readers. This is distinctly seen in 
Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch, and Daniel 
Deronda. In these we have a strong belief in 
tlie past as a great determining element in char- 
pc>ssibility. The same feature occurs 
m The Spanish Gypsy, in which the heroine fails 
to detach herself from a past that is, in certain 
respects, opposed to her highest aspirations. 
George Eliot has skilfully balanced depth of 
thought with ripe humour and invention. In her 
mtest works she seems fond of drawing into her 
scientific and philosophical phrases, 
which occasionally seem out of place: there is 
also at times a slight touch of masculine coarse- 
ness m h^ metaphors and illustrations. The 
exquisite singer falls into a false note I But what 
are these to the fascination of her style and her 
^ features of English scenery 

and life r And we may also instance the learning 
and imagination so prominent and so finely 
^nded in Romola, which revives Italian life of 
the time of Savonarola. 

Sping-^Brigkt Fdruary Days. 

Bright February days have a stronger charm of hope 
about them than any other days in the year. One 
to pau^ m the mild rays of the sun, and look over the 
gate at the patimt piougli-^horses turning at the end of 
t^fuiw, aM think that the beautiful year is all before 
seem to just the same ; thdr notes 
'■■''r^e'aS'’<uear''aS'the air. Th< 
trees 

^ 01 me Dtanches is beaudM too.’ Viliat a elad 
world this looks like, as one drives or rides along^the 
^leys and over the hills 1 I have often thou^t so 
when in foreign countries, where the fields and woods 
have looked to me hke our English Loamshire— the ridi 

f rolling 
down the gentle slopes to the grem meadows. 1 have 
Mme on something by the roadside which has reminded 
me that 1 am not m Loamshire : an image of a meat 
apmy— the agony of the cross. It has stIS perhaps by 
rte clustering a^e blossoms, or on the broad sui&iine 

Clear b^k was gurgling below ; and surely, if therf^ 
^ of^’^^if “ world who knew not4ig.of the 

^ Upon it, this image of agony would 
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more of this life of ours than a foolish lost lamb wander- 
ing farther and farther in the nightfall on the lonely 
heath ; yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness. 

Such things are sometimes hidden among the sunny 
nelds and behind the blossoming orchards; and the 
sound of the gurgling brook, if you come close to one 
spot behind a small bush, would be mingled for your 
ear ydth a despairing human sob. No wonder man’s 
retoon to much sorrow in it : no wonder he needs a 
suffermg God . — Jdam Bede. 

It was in the prime 
Of the sweet spring-time. 

In the linnet’s throat 
Trembled the love-note, 

And the love-stirred air 
Thrilled the blossoms there. 

Little shadows danced, 

Each a tiny elf, 

Happy in large light. 

And the thinnest sel£ 

It was but a minute 
In a far-off spring, 

But each gentle thing, 

Sweetly wooing linnet, 

Soft-thrilled hawthorn tree 
Happy shadowy elf 
With the thinnest self, 

Love still on in me ; 

O the sweet, sweet prime 
Of the past spring-time. 

Spaitish Gypsy, 

Ruined Castles on the Rhine* 

From Tke MUl on The Floss, 

TTiose ruins on the castled Rhine have crumbled and 
naellowed into such harmony with the green and rocky 
steeps, that they seem to have a natural fitness, like the 
mountain pme; nay, even in the day when they were 
built they must have had this fitness, as if they had been 
raised by an earth-born race, who had inherited from 
their mighty parent a sublime instinct of form. And 
that was a day of romance I If those robber-barons 
were somewhat gnm and drunken ogres, they had a 
certam grandeur of the wild beast in them— they were 
f^t boars with tusks, tearing and rending, not the 
ordmaiy domestic grunter ; they represented the demon 
forces for ever m collision with beauty, virtue, and the 
geritle us^ of life; they made a fine contrast in the 
picture mth the wandering minstrel, the soft-lipped 
pnncess, the pious recluse, and the timid Israelite. That 
sunlight fell on glancing 
f of adventure andfiercl 

art and religious enthu- 
siasm : for were not cathedrals built in those days, and 

hllrA f western palaces^ to die 

before the infidel strongholds m the East I Therefore it 
IS that these Rhine castles thrill me with a sens^of 
the grand historic life of human- 
ity, and raise up for me the vision of an epoch. But 

skeletons of 

i;? ^ oppress me with the feeling that 

^ uman life veiy much of it — ^is a narrow, ugly, grovell- 
ing existence which even calamity does not elevate but 

reption , and I have a cruel conviction that the lives 

of a gross sum 

of oWe vitdity, that wiU be swept into the sa^ 
obhvion with the generations of ants and heavers. 

Saia/ Theraa—Unfidfilled AspircOions. 

From Middlemarch, 

Who that much to know the hUtory of man and 
how the mystenous mixture behaves und^ a^varvhw 
experiments of time, has not dwelt, at least briefly^ on 
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used to call God’s birds, because they do no harm to 
the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and because 
it is known ? 

, O the anguish of that thought, that we can never atone | 
to our dead for the stinted Sfifection we gave them, for 
the light answers we returned to their plaints or their 
pleadings, for the little reverence we shewed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close to us, and was J 

the divinest thing God has given us to know I f 

No story is the same to us after a lapse of time ; or ; 

rather, we who read it are no longer the same inter- j 

preters. Melodies die out like the pipe of Pan, with I 

the ears that love them and listen for them. j 

The finest language, I believe, is chiefly made up of 
unimposing words, such as Might/ ‘sound/ ‘stars/ 

* music ’ — words really not worth looking at, or hearing 
in themselves, any more than ‘chips’ or ‘sawdust:’ it 
is only that they happen to be the signs of something 
unspeakably great and beautiful. 

MRS CRAIK (MISS MULOCK). 

In 1849 appeared The Ogilvies — timidly an- 
nounced as ‘a first novel/ but anonymous. It 
was appreciated as a work of genius, * written with 
deep earnestness, and pervaded by a deep and 
noble philosophy.’ The accomplished lady who 
had thus delighted society by her first novel was 
Dinah Maria MuLocK^^Wn at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, in The success of her 

story soon led to oth^j :lftd a list of to chief 
subsequent works inmcl^tes a wonderful}j\Vctive 
and prolific genius : Models : Olive^ 

Head of the Famil%\ ; Agathds J^^and^ 

1853; fohn HaHfax^^s 6 ; A Life ford I Life, 

1859 ; Mistress afid &mid, 1863 ; Christiknl Mis- 
take, 1865 ; A Noble Tw^JL^nages, 

1867; The Womans Brave 

Lady, 1870; Hannah, Bush, 

1876 ; Young Mrs Jardim, 1879. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS Works : AvilUon, 1853 ; Nothing 
New, 1857; A Wo?nads Thoughts about Women, 

1858; Romantic Tales, iB^g : Bomestic Stories, 
i860 ; Sti^dies fro 7 n Life, 1861; The Unkind Word, - 
and other Stories, 1870 ; Fair France, 1871 ; 
Sermons out of Church ; A Legacy, being the Life 
and Remains of John Martin, 1878 ; Plain Speak- 
mg, 1882. Children’s Books : Alice Learmont, 
a Fairy Tale; Rhodds Lesson, Cola Monti, A Hero, 

Bread upon the Water's, The Little Lychetts, ' 
Michael the Miner, Our Year, Little Sunshinds 
Holiday, Adventures of a Brownie, Twenty Years 
Ago, My Mother and I, The Little Larne 
Prince. Besides the above, this authoress has 
issued a volume of poems, and translated several 
works, 1 

In 1865 Miss Mulock was married to Mr George 
Lillie Craik, publisher, son of the Rev. Dr Craik, 
Glasgow. As a moral teacher, Mrs Craik is not ) 

formally didactic— she insinuates instruction. A I 

too prolonged feminine softness and occasional f 

sentimentalism constitute the defects of her novels, | 

though less prominent in her later works. Her | 

mission, in the carrying out of which she displays j 

eloquence, pathos, a subdued but genial humour, $ 

land happy delineation of character, is to shew ( 

I ‘ how the trials, perplexities, joys, sorrows, labours, 

; and successes of life deepen or wither the char- 
I acter according to its inward bent —how continued 
[insincerity gradually darkens and corrupts the 


the life of Saint Theresa, has not smiled with some 
gentleness at the thought* of the little girl walking forth 
one morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, 
to go and seek martyrdom in the coimtry of the Moors ? 
Out they toddled from rugged Avila, wide-eyed and 
helpless-looking as two fawns, but with human hearts, 
already beating to a national idea; until domestic 
reality met them in the shape of uncles, and turned them 
back from their gi*eat resolve. That child-pilgrimage 
was a fit begirniing. Theresa’s passionate, ideal nature 
demanded an epic life: what were many-volumed 
romances of chivalry and the social conquests of a 
brilliant girl to her ? Her flame quickly burned up that 
light fuel; and, fed from within, soared after some 
illimitable satisfaction, some object which would never 
justify weariness, which would reconcile self-despair 
with the rapturous consciousness of life beyond self. 
She found her epos in the reform of a religious order. 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred years 
ago, was certainly not the last of her kind. Many 
Theresas have been bora who found for themselves no 
epic life wherein there was a constant unfolding of far- 
resonant action ; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the off- 
spring of a certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with 
the meanness of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure 
which found no sacred poet, and sank unwept into 
oblivion. With dim lights and tangled circumstance 
they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
agreement ; but after all, to common eyes their struggles 
seemed mere inconsistency and formlessness ; for these 
later-bom Theresas were helped by no coherent social 
faith and order which could perform the function of 
knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their ardour 
alternated between a vague ideal and .the common 
yearning of womanhood; so that the one was dis- 
approved as extravagance, and the other condemned as a 
lapse. 

Some have felt that these blundering lives are due to 
the inconvenient indefiniteness with which the Supreme 
Power has fashioned the natures of women : if there were 
one level of feminine incompetence as strict as the abil- 
ity to count three and no more, the social lot of women 
might be treated with scientific certitude. Meanwhile, 
the indefiniteness remains, and the limits of variation are 
really much wider than any one would imagine from the 
sameness of women’s coiffure and the favourite love 
stories in prose and verse. Here and there a cygnet is 
reared uneasily among the ducklings in the brown pond, 
and never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind. Here and there is born a Saint 
Theresa, foundress of nothing, whose loving heart-beats 
and sobs after an unattained goodness, tremble off, and 
are dispersed among hindrances, instead of centering in 
some long-recognisable deed. 


Detached Thoughts, 


Comprehensive talkers are apt to be tiresome when 
we are not athirst for information, but, to be quite fair, 
we must admit that superior reticence is a good deal 
due to the lack of matter. Speech is often barren ; but 
silence also does not necessarily brood over a full nest. 
Your still fowl, blinking at you without remark, may all 
the while be sitting on one addled nest-egg ; and when 
it takes to cackling, will have nothing to announce but 
that addled delusion. 


All knowledge which alters our lives, penetrates us 
more when it comes in the early morning : the day that 
has to be travelled with something new, and perhaps 
for ever sad in its light, is an image of the life that 
spreads beyond. But at night the time of rest is near. 

We could never have loved the earth so well if we 
had had no childhood in it — if it were not the earth 
where the same flowers come up again every spring, that 
we used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping 
to ourselves on the grass — ^the same redbreasts that we 
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life-springs of the mind — and how every event, He went up-stairs the last thing, and hroi^htdowj 
adverse or fortunate, tends to strengthen and ex- ^ pother and children w^e sound asleep. 

Band a high mind, and to break the springs of a . ] think I may W them until dayhght to-mormw 
Elfish or ^even merely weak and self-indent tYrefcI^ ° 

“l wenTto tdTto an night long I had disturbec 
which the eighteenth ediUon is now befce us) is breams, in, which I pictured over and over again, firs 
the greatest favounte, and is indeed a noble story the night'when Mr March aed, then the night at Lone 
of English domestic life* field, when the little white ghost had crossed by m] 

bed's foot, into the room where Mary Baines' deac 
Deaih of Murteij the Blind Child. — From^ John Halifax^ boy lay. And continually, towards morning, I fanciec 

John opened the large Book — the Book he had taught the faced ^e ^^^ch 

ail his cfildren to lolg for and to lov^and read out 

of it their favourite history of Joseph and his brethren. t r*. t at j 

The mother sat by him at the fir^ide, rocking Maud rul <^n 

softly on her kne 4 Edwin and Walto settlS them- T ‘ 

^^''theirfatter^^roS^S Sm thJ^fl^ffeH S^t a loTff Lch-nuts and S:^o^ 

sister. It's her birthday to-day, you know.' Il 
Butforus-O^uriekLWdarlin, 

K ^ ^ tBe Story of that morning, for mj 

« Yro^Xbt wl “th. ^ <l“Bs before it stiU. John went early to thr 

palm-trees of Succoth-years before he cried unto the !^fP’ ^ Baby Maud m ^ bosom ; on her othei 

( Inrd that bitter cry (which John hurried over as he wb^'for tm^rarc^wp harf Iwn ii 

„■! read) : •///am i^ialedofmy Mdrm, /am beremtd: ^ 

For a/ hour, nearly, we all sat thus with the wind baVC^ .b.^ba b if 

oon,Tr.E up thi ™Uey. howlii^ in the beech-wood, „ J>ist tbe same home poom--Mf bed-chamber, Mf a 

the ce^id^t ai^usW to seT tS'vtted 

iLt ; S shut L Bibi idjt it aside, ^e gro^p^ ^ m smiling quietude, all 

' In i^and in the room, was hardly 

- “ikif'S’lssTto^doTlh. Th.. s.„'ts;So.;id;'SS'i?Ks.rs.;^ 

«„ a^rw^f^r ^16 nos^y of Christoas roses which Guy had 

. .. goand kissyom spter. J^oh? said Ed^ m his brought for ^ sister yesterday morning. Nay. her 

r S l^L "rTtfuS^b ^ that she^was fond of 

whkk is the bigg<^t bab]^. thrash you n you ^y i^^^aiing — ^remained still hanging up behind the door 

Or^uld almost fancy Sme ma[d lmd j^t l^en 
^etoy. Mmel will be always aster.' * Sister ' feintly ‘good-night' to, Ld left to dream the childish 

nursery pillow, where the small head 
.. thought to be her favounte brother. Now, off with rested so peacefully, with that pretty babyish nightcap 
■ you, b<ys ; and go down-stans quietly mmd, I say tied over the pretty curls. There she was, the child 

V j at a. • i*a n -L n. ‘w^h® ^Ed gonc out of the number of our children — our 

They obeyed— that is, as hterally as boy-nature can earthlv dfidren— for ever 
'3‘ obey such an admonition. But an hour after, I heard ^ 

Guy and Edwin arguing vociferously in the dark, on the 

*/, r^ective merits and future treatment of their two The Chdteau of La Garay e.— ‘From ^ Fair France.' 
sisters, Muriel and Maud.' : ■ ’ - . ..... 

John and I sat up late together that night. He could . Norton's poem has made well known that touch- 
not rest^ even though he told me he had left the mother ^ devoted husband and his beautiful loving 

and her two daughters as cosy as a nest of wood- wlf®>^'*vhom a sudden accident changed into a crippled 
pigeons. We listened to the wild night, till it had for life; how they turned their house into a 

' " almost howled itsdf away ; then our fire went out, and and both gave themselves to the end of their 

we came and sat over the last fagot in Mrs Tod's ^^^y succouring the afflicted, with not 

kitchen,, the old Debateable Land. We began talking °^y personal fortune, but personal care. They 
of the long-ago tim^ and not of this time at ah. The entirely the gay world in which they were bom, 

vivid presait — never out of either mind for an instant — themselves in this far-away nook ^ong their 

we in our ccmversation did not touch upon, by at least whom they personally tended, For this end they 
ten years. Nor did we ^ve expression to a thou^t studied medicine and surgery ; the comtesse 

i which strongly oppressed me, and which I once or ^ reported to have been a famous oculist They died — 
twice fancied f could detect in John likewise ; how very J^ppdy almost a quarter of a century before the bmtali- 
like this night seemed to the night when Mr March Revolution destroyed the fruit of their labours, 

died ; the same rilentness in ihe house, the ggm** windy Chdteau of La Garaye the rain it is 

whhrl without, the same blaze of the wood-fire on the • • 

same kitchen ceiling. More than once I could almost ^ touching form of rain— no castle, not 

have deluded myself that I heard the feint moans and ^ baronial mansion, only a house. The gates of 
' footsteps overhead; that the staircase door would open, garden, where the lady of Tjsl Garaye may have 
Y and we should see there Miss March, in her white <^ibvated her medicinal plants are broken and lichen- 
gown, and hor pale, steadfast look. covered ; the gnarled apple-trees still bear fruit in their 

* I think the mother s^med very well and ralm to- ^y ^ picture of rosy plenty ; but 

night,' I said hesitatingly, as we were retiring. ' She everything is thrown the shade of desolation, 

i Is, God hdp her— and us all T *He wili' That was ^^^^d the shattered windows, fixim which many a sick 

p aE we said. &ce may have looked out, gazing its last on this beau- 

* i V ^ “^y another brightened into health as 

■ ^ m [ft ‘caught its first hopeful peep at the half-forgotten 
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world outside; round these bl^k eyeless windows, climb on deck. The boat seemed to be passing swiftly and 
gigantic brambles, trailing aloi^ heavy with fruit, as silently as a phantom ship through a phantom ocean ; 
laige and sweet as mulbernes. Ohm more we gathered she hardly knew whether she was awake or asleep, dead 
and ate, almost with solemmty. It was a subject too . or aHre, tiU she felt the soft breathing of the child in her 
tender for much speaking about that of a life, which, arms, and with a passion of joy remembered all. 
darkened for ever, took comfort in^ giving light and 'A few minute after, Hannah, raising her head as 
blessmg to other lives sadder than its own— a subject high as she could without disturbing Rosie, saw a sight 
that Dickens might have ’wntten about ^Dickens, whom, which she had never seen before, and never in all her 
as I set down his name here, I start to remember, has life may see again, but will remember to the end of her 
been these twenty-four hours — only twenty-four hours — days. 

one of us mortals no more, but a disembodied soul : Just where sea and sky met, was a long, broad line 

Oh, the solemn and strange brilliant amber, gradu^y widening and widen- 

Surprise of the change I ing as the sun lifted himself out of the water and shot 

Yet how soon shall we all become shadows— those who darkYemth 
are written about, and those who write— shadows as cloud— and 

evanescent as the gentle ghosts which seem to haunt this „ brilliant ^ them— bec^e ^ 

ruined house, this deserted, weed-covered garden, which colour and lio-ht blazed witb 

scarcely more than a century ago was full of life — life but with 

with all its burdens and all its blessedness, its work and cow fir in thi^riiftiJn f ^ Hannah 

sufferir!^ pleasure and pain, now swept away together * distance, the line of the French shore. 

into eternal rest I 

MRS OLIPHANT. 

ne Last Look of Ensland-Fron. < Hannah.' ^he tales illustrative of Scottish life by MRS 

There is a picture familiar to many,- for it was in the OLIPHANT {nSe Margaret O. Wilson), have been 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and few stopped to look at it distinguished by a graceful simplicity and truth, 
vrithout tears— ‘The I^t Look of Home,’ by Ford One of the first is in the form of an auto- 
Madox Browne. Merely a bit of a ship s side-one of biography, Passages in the Life of Mrs Mar- 
those emigrant ships such as are constanfiy seen at Maitland of Sunny side/ The quiet 

Liverpool, or other ports whence they sail— with its L ^ 

long row of dangling cabbages, and its utter confusion domestic incidents of this story 

of cargo and passengers. There, indifferent to all, and unwc^hy of Galt, whose Annals of the 

intently gazing on the receding shore, sit two persons, probably suggested to Mrs Oliphant the 

undoubtedly a man and his wife, emigrants bidding outline of her tale. In 1 $$ !, Merklanolf a Story 
adieu to home for ever. The man is quite broken- of Scottish Life^ appeared, and sustained the repu- 
down, but the woman, sad as she looks, has hope and tation of the authoress. Therp is here a plot of 
courage in her face. Why not ? In one hand she firmly stirring interest and greater variety of characters, 
grasps her husband’s ; the other supports her sleeping though the female portraits are still the best 
babe. Ske\^ not disconsolate, for she carries her ‘horne^ drawn. Adam GrameofMossgray, 1852, presents 
with h^. . , another series of home pictures, but is inferior to 

In^ the Picture the man is not at all like Bernard predecessors. Harry Muir, 1853, aims at 

inculcating temperance, and is a powerful pathetic 

m expression at least, as she sat on the deck of the 

French steamer, taking her last look of dear old Eng- ^ of those characters common 

land, with its white clifts glimmering in the moonlight, difficult to render mt^estmg m fiction 

fainter and fainter every minute, a<^ss the long retch good-natured, pleasant youth, eaply led into 
of Southampton Water. ^.s well as good courses. Magdalen Hepburn^ 

Bernard sat beside her, but he too was very silent. . ^ of the Scottish Reformation, 1854, may be 

He meant to go back again as soon as he had seen her considered a historical romance, as Knox and 
and Rosie and Grace safely landed at Havre ; bht he other characters of his age are introduced, and 
knew that to Hannah this farewell of her native land the most striking scenes relate to the progress of 
was, in all human probability, a farewell *for good.* the Reformation. The interior pictures of the 
Ay, for good, in the fullest sense ; and she believed it ; authoress are still, however, the most winning 
believed that they were both doing right, and that God’s portion of her works. Lilliesleaf, 1855, is a con- 
blessing would foUow^them wherever they went ; yet eluding series of Passages in the Life of Mrs 

Margaret Maitland, anf the authoress h^ had 
the touch of the small, soft hand which, now as ever, , f fAliritv Af Ttiakincr thA QArnnd aah;*! f a tbA 
was continuously creeping into Tannie’s. Then she was the rare telicity ot making the second eaual to me 

content. If it had ^n God’s will to give her no Zatdee a Romatu^ 1856, is m a 

future of her own at all, she could have rested happily style new to Mrs Oliphant. The scene is laid 
in that of the child and the child’s father, partly in Cheshire and partly abroad, and the 

It happened to be a most beautiful night for crossing heroine, like Jane Eyre, is an orphan, who passes 
—the sea calm as glass, and the air mild as summer, through various tiying scenes and adventures — 
though it was in the banning of November. Hannah nearly all interesting, though in many instances 
could not bear to go bdow, but with Rosie and Grace highly improbable. Two shorter tales, Katie 
occupied one ofthose pleasant cabins upon deck, sheltered Stewart and The Quiet Heart, have been pub- 
on tbree sides, open on the fovA There, wrapt in Ushed by Mrs Oliphant in Hlachwood’s Magazine. 
Munflessrp ^d shaw^ R^e Win an ecstasy at every year has borne testimony to the 

talents and perseverance of this accomplished 

tars (r was still an impossible first consonant to the 

baby tongue), she set;tled down for the night, with her works of 

child in her arms, and her faithful sei^ai^t at her 

feet. . . , Ministers Wife, 1869 ; Chronicles of Carhng* 

When she woke it was no longer moonlight, but day- ford j Salem Chafe/, 1869 > Johf^ a JLove Storg j 
light, at least daybreak ; for she could discern the dark Three Brothers; Son of the Soil, 1870 ; Squire ■ 
outiime of the man at the wheel, the only person ^esaw Arden, iS/l ; Ombra, 1872 ; At His Gates, 1872 1 
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tS'js- Mav X%1X‘ For Love and Life, of refinement what sentiment existed between the 

1S73 , IW. cottagers and the curate. Mr Damerel was perfectly 

» n/w Ir-tc WkiteMdies ^■”'1 courteous to everybody, gentle and simple, 
VaknUm and hu Brother, 1875; in his way, but he was not fond of poo^ 

28751 Tlie Curate tn Charge, iZj 6 ,Carttai p Jr’ people in the abstract. He disliked everything that 
Yaung Mtisgrave^ 1877 ; Tm rrimrose i^at^ unlovely, and alas I there are a great many unlovely 
18785 Greatest Metress zft Suglanu, looOj He tj^jugs in poverty. 

That Will Not When He May, x The rectory garden at Dinglefield is a delightful place* 

Joscelyn, 1881; In Trust, 1882; The Ladies The house is on the summit of a little hill or rather 
LindoreSy 1883 ; Hester, 1884 ; Wimrd s Son, tableland, for in the front, towards the green, all is level 
18S4. Mrs Oliphant is the most versatile of our and soft as becomes an English village j but on the 
female novelists, and has been sensational, other side the descent begins towards the fower country, 
domestic, and psychological by turns. In her and from the drawing-room windows and the lawn, the 

novels Mrs Oliphant has great powers of con- view extended over a great plain, lighted up with links 

struction, knowledge of human nature, and ^iver, and fading into unspeakable hpes of dis- 

penetration, added to extensive knowledge of tanp^ such as were the despair of every artist, and. the 


and the same remark applies to Th£ Chronicles this. ' Idleness I I speak as the foolish ones speak,’ he 
of Carhngford. In The Squire of Arden^ and in would say, *for what occupation could be more ennobling 
Madonna Mary, we have the novel of society and than to watch those gleams and shadows — -all nature 
plot; whilst in such tales as At His Gates we find spread out before you, and demanding attention, though 
plot and sensation most prominent, and in Agnes, so softly that only they who have ears hear ? I allow, 
' The Ministers Wife, Innocent, and Valentine and my gentle Nature here does not shout at you, and com- 

./ • his Brother, we have what are really psychological P«I regard, like her who dwells among the Alps for 

stories, in which the morbid or exceptional type mstance. My dear, you are always practical — ^but so 

of character is a main element. Mrs Oliphant, ^ my landscape I want little more.’ 

however, takes care to accompany all such effects ^ would discourse. It was very little 

hc waiitcd — ouly to havc his garden and lawn m 
W^h enough of relief and variety of other char- order, swept and trimmed every morning like 

' ^ers apd situations to mainmm general intercst lady’s boudoir, and refreshed with every variety of 

For example, the Italian child ^ Innocent -half flower : to have his table not heavily loaded with 

idiot IS thrown into such situations as introduce vulgar English joints, but daintily covered, and oh ! so 
us to many characters in whom we are deeply daintily served ; the linen always fresh, the crystal 
interested, though they never overshadow the always fine, the ladies dressed as ladies should be: to 
,, • chief figure ; and in the father of ‘Valentine and have his wine, <Jf which he took very little, always fine, 

his brother,^ we are introduced to various Scotch <^f choice vintage, and with a. bouquet that rejoiced the 

characters and to sketches of fine society abroad, heart : to have plenty of new books : to have quiet 
In pathos, we think this accomplished novelist ^^disturbed by^ the noise of the children, or any other 
^ deficient—that is, inferior to herself in other troublesoine noise such ^ broke the harmony of nature : 
respects-and occasionally careless as to style. ^ cares such as, 

She rambles into long-winded sentences and once shorten the life and take all pleasvire 

^ out of It. This was all he required : and surely never 

paragra;^s in which repetition is frequent, ^^^t tastes more moderate, more innocent, more 

I? I for this defect, her tale of Whiteladies would have virtuous and refined. 

:■ been a most powerful story of motive' and con- The little scene to which I have thus abruptly intro- 

, : science, worthy of Hawthorne. The Curate in duced the reader took place in the most delicious part 

Charge is one of the happiest of her long file of of the garden. The deep stillness of noon was over the 
creations. It may be considered an exposd of sunshiny world ; part of the lavm was brilliant in light 5 
; the evils of patronage in the church ; and, though the very insects were subdued out of their buzz of 
cynical, possesses scenes of true pathos — such as activity by the spell of the sunshine ; but here, under 
j the death of the old curate, and the efforts of his lime-tree, there was grateful shade, where everything 

! i daughters afterwards to support themselves. Mrs breath. Mr Damerel was seated in a chair which 
: . ■ Oiiphant’s novel, PImhe, Junior, is no less inte- expressly for hi^ and which combined 

restincr and life-like comfort of soft cushions with such a rustic appear- 

^ ^ ance as; hecamA itc ha’hif-adnn nnf r>f driAre • liic 
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garden rose in its glory, as of a branch of wild roses ah 
blooming and smiling from the bough, here pink, here 
white, here with a dozen ineifable tints. . . In all her 
life she had never had occasion to ask herself was she 
happy? Of course she was happy! Did not she live, 
and was not that enough? 

Fiction and Biography. From ^ Agnes* 

It has always been my opinion that, as the great 
value of fiction lies in its power of delineating life, 
there may be cases in which it may assume to a cer- 
tain extent the form of biography ; I do not mean of 
autobiography, which is sufficiently common in hovels ; 
but that the writer of fiction may occasionally be per- 
mitted to supplement the work of the serious biographer 
— to depict scenes which never could be depicted as 
happening to any actual individual, and to reveal senti- 
ments which may be in many minds, but which none 
would care in their own person to give expression to. 
I do not believe that there ever was, or could be, in 
this world a wholly true, candid, and unreserved biog- 
raphy, revealing all the dispositions, or even, without 
exception, all the facts of any existence. Indeed, the 
thing is next to impossible ^ since in that case, the sub- 
ject of the biography must be a man or woman with- 
out reserve, without delicacy, and without those secrets 
which are inevitable even to the most stainless spirit. 
Even fiction itself, which is less responsible, can in 
many instances only skim the surface of the real Most 
people must be aware, in their own experience, that of 
those passages of their lives which have affected them 
most they could give only the baldest description to 
their friends ; and that their saddest and supremest 
moments are hidden in their own hearts, and never find 
any expression. It is only in the region of pure inven- 
tion that the artist can find a model who has no secrets 
from him, but lies, all open and disclosed to his in- 
vestigation. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

One of the most prolific novelists of recent 
times—far exceeding Scott and Dickens in the 
number of his works — was Mr Anthony 
Trollope, second son of T. A. Trollope, 
barrister, and of Mrs Trollope, the distinguished 
authoress. Anthony was born April 24, 1815, 
and died December 6, 1882. He was educated at 
Winchester and Harrow, obtained an appointment 
in the General Post-office, rose high in the service, 
and was despatched to E^pt, America, and other 
countries, in order to arrange postal conventions. 
He retired from the service in 1867, having made 
a handsome competency by his literary labours, 
which he was enabled to carry oii during the 
busiest portions of his life by means of the invalu- 
able habit of early rising. It was while stationed 
in Ireland, in the surveyors department of the 
Post-office, that Mr Trollope commenced his 
career as an author. In 1847 he published the 
first of his long file of novels — an Irish story en- 
titled The Macdermotis of Bally clorafu This was 
followed, a twelvemonth afterwards, by another 
Irish tale, The Kellys and the OK ally or Land- 
lords and Tenants. Conscious of his powers, and 
sure of readers, Mr Trollope continued to pour 
forth works of fiction, among which are the follow- 
ing : La Vendie^ 1850; The Warden^ 1855;/.^^- 
chester Towers^ 1857 ; The Three Clerks y 1858 ; 
Doctor Thorne^ 1858; The Bertrams y 1859; Castle 
Richmond, i860; Framley Parsonage, 1861 ; Or ley 
Fctnn, 1861 ; Tales 0/ All Countries, 1861 ; Rachel 
Ray, 1863,; Forgive Her f 1864; The 

Small House at A llington, 1864 ; Miss Ma£kenzie, 


1865 } The Belton Estate, 1866; The Last Chronicle 
0/ Barset, 1867 ; The Claverings, 1867 ; Lotta 
Schmidt, 1S67 ; He Knew he was Right, 1869 ; 
Phineas Finn, 1869 ; The Vicar of Bullhamptdn, 
1870 ; Ralph the Heir, 1871 ; Sir Harry Hotspur, 
18711 The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson; The Eustace Diamottds, 1872-7 \ The 
Golden Lion^ 1872-73; Harry Heathcote, Lady 
Anna, Phineas Redux, 1874; The Way We Live 
Now, and Diamond Cut Diamond, 1875 ; The 
Prime Minister, 1876 ; The Atnerican Senator, 
11877; Popenjoyf 1878; John Caldigate, 

1879 ; Dukis Children, 1880 ; Doctor Wor tie's 
School, 1881 5 The Fixed Period, 1882; Marion 
Fay, 1882; Mr Scarborough s Family, and The 
La^ Leaguers, both posthumous novels, 1883. 
Besides the above, he has written The West Indies 
and the Spanish Main, 1859; North America, 
1862; Hunting Sketches, 1865; Travelling 
Sketches, 1866; Australia and New Zealand, 
1873 > South Africa, 1878 ; Thackeray, 1879. 
Trollope left the MS. of an interesting Auto- 
biography, issued in 1883, from which we learn 
that he madd about ;£69,ooo by a life of constant 
literary industry. For Orley Farm he received 
;^3I35, and for Can You Forgive Herf ;^3S25. 

Mr Trollope is emphatically a realist, a painter 
of men and manners of the present day, a satirist 
within a certain range, ready to make use of any 
type that may present itself, and seem character- 
istic of the special conditions of the present cen- 
tury. Though a liberal, and with apparently little 
of the religious sentiment, his best portraitures are 
those of the clergy. Who can ever forget Mr Slopes 
Dr Grantly, Bishop Prowdie or Mrs Prowdie? 
Ladies of rank, aspiring members of parliament 
(Irishand English), habituds of the clubs, Australian 
stockmen, female adventurers — all of these, and 
many more, he has taken up, and so set them in 
midst of their surroundings, that his pictures look 
like photographs, and they seem to be produced as 
easily as the photographer throws off his scenes 
and portraits.* Mr Trollope is eminently practical 
and also public-minded, for his characters fre- 
quently refer to great public questions, and suggest 
political changes. His humour is peculiar to 
himself, dry, direct, and with no infusion of senti- 
ment In his excellent story, The Stnall House of 
A llington, he will not allow sentiment to suggest 
even the slightest poetical justice in reference to 
his beautiful and brave, but unfortunate heroine, 
Lily Dale. The reality of his subsidiary char- 
acters, and his manner of seizing on peculiar 
traits without dwelling on them, so as to suggest 
oddity, separate him entirely from the school of 
Dickens, whilst his dislike of moralising, and his 
trick of satire, separate him as distinctly from the 
school of Thackeray, in whom tenderness always 
lies alongside the cynical touches and bitterness. 

* In a lecture delivered in Natal by the Hon. Mr Broome* 

secret^ to the colony, and rejmbiished in the literary journal 
Evening Hmtrs^ is the following : ■> 

* Don t you ever,” said a friend of mine to MrTroIlope^ 7 ^ 

difficulty in be^nning ? ** Not at all — ^why should I ? I sit down 
to write, and v^t dmSculty is there? I do just four htmdiled w>rds 
in a quarter of an hour.” Nothing seems to disturb the ev^ tenor 
of Mr TroUope^s pen. The other day, going out to Australia roqnd 
the Cape, he had a cabin fitted with a desk, ^d wrote novels at 
sea just as usual for a certain time and a certain number of 
every morning. He published about one every two months for 
some time after he returned to England. ^ But Mr Trollope's nilmgj 
passion is not novel-wrifing, but the huriting-field, and the last twe 
I met him, in the vestibule of the Garrick Club, his arm was in a 
sUng from a bad fall with the Berk^jire hounds.* 
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dear, natural, sometimes necessarily remain ignorant of mucli, while he would 
ny trace of artifice. ^ow everything belonging to the diocese. At first, 

doubtless, he must flatter and cajole, perhaps yield in 
^ ^ j rit t. things ; but he did not doubt of ultimate triumph. 

T/ie Archdsacm s Sanctum and tm Old Churchy jf ^ other means failed, he could join the bishop against 

No room could have been more becoming for a wife, inspire courage into the unhappy man, lay an 
dignitaiy of the church. Each wall was loaded with the womans power, and emancipate 

theology ; over each separate hook-case was printed in the husband. , ,, , 

small gold letters the names of those great divines whose , were his thoughts ^ he sat looking at the sleep- 
works were ranged beneath ; beginning from the early pair m the railway-^rn^e, Mr Slope is not the 
fathers in due chronological 'order, there were to be trouble himself with such thoughts for nothing, 

found the precious labours of the chosen servants of the possessed ^more than average abilities, and is of 

church down to the last pamphlet written in opposition coin^^ Though he can stoop to fawn, ^d stoop 
to the consecration of Dr Hampden ; and raised above f ^ ^ H has still withm him the power 

this were to be seen the busts of the greatest among the ^ ^ power he has cer- 

great-~Chiysostom, St Augustine, Thomas k Becket, His acqmrempts are not of the highest 

Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Laud, and Dr Phiipotts. > hut such as they they completely under 

Every application that could make study pleasant and ^o^rol, ^d he Imows the t^e of them. He is gifted 
give eie to the over-toUed brain -was there t chaira 7"* ^ md 

made to relieve each limb and muscle ; reading-desks ^ persimsive with men, but powerful with the softer 
and writing-desks to suit every attitude ; lamps and sermons he deals greatly m denunciations, 

candles mechanically contrived to throw their light on the minds of his weaker hearers with a not 

any favoured spot, as the student might desire ; a shoal teiror, and leaves an impression on their 

of newspapers to amuse the few leisure moments which ^ mankind are in a perilous state, and ^ 

might be stolen from the labours of the day ; and then wompkind too, ^cept those who attend repilarly to the 
from the window a view right through a bosky vista, lectures m Baker Street His looks and tones 

along which ran a broad green path from the rectory to ^ much so that one cannot but 

theSiurch, at the end of which the tawny-tinted fine he r^rds the greyer part of the world as 

old tower was seen with all its variegated pinnacles and mfimtely t^ for his ^re. he walks 

parapets. Few parish churches in England are in streets, his very face denotes his horror of 

bett^ repair, or better worth keeping so, than that at world s wickedness ; and there is always an anath- 
Flumstead Episcopi ; and yet it irbuflt in a faulty ema lurking m the corner of his eye. 
style ; the body of the church is low-~so low that the ^octnne, he, like his patroi^ is tolerant of dissent, if 
nearly flat leaden roof would be visible from the church- tolerant of anything, 

yard, were it not for the carved parapet with which it is With Wesley^ Mghodists he has somethi^ in common, 
surrounded. It is cruciform, though the transepts are “if soul frembles m agony^ at the iniquities of the 
irregular, one being la^r than the other j and the tower J'^fyit^ His a’j^rsion is earned to thmgs outward as 
is much too high in proportion to the church : but the as inw^d. His rises at a new church with a 
colour of the building is perfect ; it is that rich yellow i^lfWched roof ; a Ml-breasted black-silk waistcoat is 
gray which one finds nowhere but in the south and west "«^th Jnm a s^bol of Satan ; ^d a profane jest-book 
of England, and which is so strong a characteristic of wo^d nothin his view, more foully desecrate the (±urch 
most of our old houses of Tudor architecture. The />f a Chn^an, than a book of prayer printed with 
stonework is also beautiful ; the mullions of the windows J ^ ornamented with^ ^ back, 

and the rich tracery of the Gothic workmanship are as active clergjmi^ have their hobby, and SuncHy 

rich as fancy can desire ; and though in garing on such ^^servances are his. S^day, however, is a word which 
a structure, one knows by rule that the old priests who ^ f? ^.Iways the Sabbath, 

binlt it, built it wrong, one cannot bring one’s s^to wish d^ecration of the Sabbath, as he delights to call 

that they should have made it other than it is. him meat ^d drink-^he thnv^ upon that as 

policemen do on the general evil habits of th^ com- 
munity. It is the loved subject of all his evening dis- 
A L(m<hurck Ckaplam. — Fy&m * Barchester TmufsrsJ courses, the source of all his eloquence, the secret of all 
f ^ ^ , his power over the female heart. To him the revelation 

Mr comfort^ himself i^th the reflection, of God appears only in that one law given for Jewish 

that ^ he b^m ^l^ted as chaplain to the bishop, it observance. To him the mercies of our Saviour speak 
womd prwably be m ^ thmgs in vain. To him in vain has been preached that sermon 

m the bishop s gift, without troubimg hims^f with the which fell from <hvine lips ou the mountain : ‘Blessed 
Inshop s da^hter ; and he found hiniself able to endure are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ’ — ' Blessed 
the pangs of rej^ted lov& fic sat himsdf down in the are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.* To him 
rmlwayca™ge,confront^^ the New Testament is comparatively of Httle moment 

as th^ start^ on their first joum^ to Barch^er, for from it can he draw no fresh authority for that 
began to form m h:^ own mmd a plan of his future dominion which he loves to exercise over at least a 
life. He knew well his patron s strong points, but he seventh part of man*s allotted time here below. 
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square and heavy, and unpleasantly shining. His mouth 
is large, though his lips are thin and bloodless ; and his 
big, prominent, pale brown eyes inspire anything but 
confidence. His nose, however, is his redeeming feature : 
it is pronounced straight and well formed ; though I 
myself should have liked it better did it not possess a 
somewhat spongy, porous appearance, as though it had 
been cleverly formed out of a red-coloured cork 

I never could endure to shake hands with Mr Slope. 
A cold, clammy perspiration always exudes from him, 
the small drops §Lre ever to be seen standing on his brow, 
and his friendly grasp is unpleasant. 

. Such is Mr Slope — such is the man who has suddenly 
fallen into the midst of Barchester Close, and is destined 
•there to assume the station which has heretofore been 
filled by the son of the late bishop. 

The Humanity of ike Age^ 

This is undoubtedly the age of humanity — as far, at 
least, as England is concerned. A man who beats his 
wife is shocking to us, and a colonel who cannot manage^ 
his soldiers without having them beaten is nearly equally" 
so. We are not very fond of hanging ; and some of- us 
go so far as to recoil under any circumstances from 
taking the blood of life. We perform our operations 
under chloroform ; and it has even been suggested that 
those schoolmasters who insist on adhering in some sort 
to the doctrines of Solomon should perform the opera- 
tions in the same guarded manner. If the disgrace be 
absolutel3r necessary, let it be inflicted; but not the 
bodily pain. 

So far as regards the low externals of humanity, this 
is doubtless a humane age. Let men, women, and 
children have bread; let them have, if possible, no 
blows, or, at least, as few as may be ; let them also be 
decently clothed ; and let the pestilence be kept out of 
their way. In venturing to call these low, I have done 
so in no contemptuous spirit ; they are comparatively 
low if the body be lower than the mind. The humanity 
of the age is doubtless suited to its material wants, and 
such wants are those which demand the promptest 
remedy. But in the inner feelings of men to men, and 
of one man’s mind to another manV mind, is it not 
an age of extremest cruelty ? 

There is S3nnpathy for the hungry man, but there is 
no S3niipathy for the unsuccessful man who is not 
hungry. If a fellow-mortal be ragged, humanity will 
subscribe to mend his clothes ; but. humanity wiU sub- 
scribe nothing to mend his ragged hopes, so long as his 
outside coat shall be whole and decent. 

To him that hath shall be given ; and from him that 
hath not shall be taken even that which he liath. This 
is the special text that we delight to follow, and success 
is the god that we delight to worship. ' Ah, pity me I 
I have struggled and fallen — struggled so manfully, yet 
fallen so utterly — ^help me up this time that I may yet 
push forward again ! ’ - Who listens to such a plea as 
this ? * Fallen ! do you want bread ? ’ ' Not bread, but 
a kind heart and a kind hand.’ ' My friend, I cannot 
stay by you; I myself am in a hurry; there. is that, 
fiend of a rivil there even now gainirg a step on me. I 
bg your pardon, but I will put my foot on your 
shoulder— oiily for one moment,’ Oecupet extremus 
scaUes, 

Yes. Let the devil take the hindmost ; the three , or 
four hindmost if you will ; nay, all but those strong- 
running horses who can force themselves into noticeable 
places under the judge’s eye. This is the noble shibboleth 
with which the English youth are now spurred on to 
deeds of— what shall we say? — ^money-mating activity. 
Let every place in which a man can hold up his head 
be the reward of some antagonistic struggle, of some 
grand competitive examination. Let us get rid of the 
friflt of past ^es. With us, let the race be ever to the 
swift.; the victory always to the strong. And let us 
«lwa]^ be racings so that the swift and strong shall 




ever be known among us. But what, then,. for those who 
are not swift, not strong? Vce metis! Let them go to 
the wall. They can hew wood probably ; or, at any- 
rate, draw water. 

Letter-writing, 

This at least should be a rule through the letter- 
writing world — ^that no angry letter be posted till four- 
and-twenty hours shall have elapsed since it was written. 
We all knowhow absurd is that other rale, that of saying 
the alphabet when you are angry. Trash I Sit down 
and write your letter ; write it with all the venom in 
your power ; spit out your spleen at the fullest ; ’twill 
do you good. You think you have been injured ; say all 
that you can say with all your poisoned eloquence, and 
gratify yourself by reading it while your temper is stiH 
hot. Then put it in your desk ; and as a matter of 
course, burn it before breakfast the following morning. 
Believe me that you will then have a double gratifica- 
tion. 

A pleasant letter I hold to be the pleasantest thmg 
that this world has to give. It should be good- 
humoured ; witty it may be, but with a gentle diluted 
wit. Concocted brilliancy will spoil it altogether. Not 
long, so that it be not tedious in the reading ; nor brief, 
so that the delight suffice not to make itself felt. It 
should be written specially for the reader, and should 
apply altogether to him, and not altogether to any 
other. It should never flatter — flattery is alwa)rs odious. 
But underneath the visible stream of pungent water there 
may be the slightest under-current of eulogy, so that it 
be not seen, hut only understood. Censure it may con- 
tain freely, hut censure which, in arraigning the conduct, 
implies no doubt as to the intellect. It should be 
le^bly written, so that it may be read with comfort ; 
but no more than that. Caligraphy betokens caution, 
and if it be not light in hand, it is nothing. That it be 
fairly grammatical and not ill spelt, the writer owes to 
his schoolmaster, but this should come of habit, not of 
! care. Then let its page he soiled by no business ; one 
I touch of utility will destroy it all. If you ask for 
examples, let it be as unlike Walpole as may be. If you 
can so write it that Lord B3rron might have written it, 
you will not be very far from high excellence. 

' The Story of my Life (1877), by COLONEL 
Meadows Taylor (1807-1876), edited by his 
daughter, is an interesting record of a useful and 
distinguished career in the military and civil 
service of India. Notwithstanding the engage- 
ments of a busy official life, Colonel Taylor left 
behind him a by no means inconsiderable monu- 
ment of his literary abilities in a series of novels, 
which — ^treating as they mostly do of Indian life, 
and manners — are not so well known at home' 

I as their merits entitle them to be. They began 
in 1839 with The Confessions of a Thug; followed 
by Ttppoo SultauHy a tale of the Mysore war, 
1841 ; Tara, a Makratta Ta/e, 1863 ; Ralph 
Darnelly 1865 1 RoetOy 1873. Colonel Taylor also 
wrote Notices of Cromlechsy Caimsy and other 
Ancient Scytho-Druidical Remains in the Princi- 
pality of Shoraporcy 1853 ; a Manual of the His- 
tory of IndiOy 1871 ; papers On the Disposition of 
the Native Princes of India toward Englandy and 
on education; besides he contributed the letter- 
press descriptions to the first six volumes of The 
People of IndiCy a series of photographic illustra- 
tions of the races of Hindustan. 

Major George John Whyte -Melville 
(1821-1878), of Mount Melville, Fifeshire, was the 
author of upwards of twenty works, most of which 
hold a high position in literature and derive 
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additional value from being on subjects with his prostration by misfortune, had been independent 
which their author's tastes or experience made m thought and vigorous in action to a marked extent— 
him intimately familiar. He also tried his hand, conditions wtach, powerless without an opportumty, as 
ara translator of the Odes of Horace. Major “ opportunity without them is barren, would have 
1 ' given him a sure and certain lift upwards when the 

Whyte-Melv^lie ^ ® n* a ^ favourable conjunction should have occurred. But this 

1849, and his first novel, Dtgby Grand, was ij^curable loitering beside Bathsheba Everdene stole his 
published in i 853 y followed by G^ 6 r(u Bounce, time ruinously. The spring tides were going by without 
in 1S54; Kaie Coventry, in 1856; The Inter- floating him off, and the neap might soon come which 
preier, a Tale of the War, m 1858; Holmby could not. 

House, in i860; Good for Nothing; Tilbury It was The first day of June, and the sheep-shearing 
Nogo, an Unsuccessful Man; and Market Har- season culminated, the landscape, even to the leanest 
borough, in 1861; Gladiators, 1863; Brookes of pasture, being all health and colour. Every green was 
Bridlemere, 1864; Cerise, 1865; M or N, 1869; youi^, every pore was open, and every stalk was 
Contraband, 1870; Sarckedon, Bones and I, and swollen with rf.ciiig currents of juice. God was pal- 
Queers Maries, 1871, &c. ; ending with Rofs pably presait m the countg-, and tlm devil had wue 
Wife, in 1878. His Riding Recollections, 1878, the world to to^ Flo^ catkins of the later 

• ‘iJ A kiuds, fem-fronds like bishops* crosiers, the square- 

IS an interesting and instructive record of the moschateL the odd cuckoo-pint-Iike aif apo- 

authors hunting experience. He was a foremost gaint in a niche of malachite— clean white lady’s- 

authority on all that relates to the chase^ and to smocks, the toothwort approximating to human flesh, 
it he owed his premature death. the enchanter*s nightshade, and the black-petaled dole- 

ful-bells were among the quainter objects of the vegetable 

THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. world in and about Weatherbury at this teeming time ; 

Tie elder Jrete ^ Mr Aidreny T«dl^ 

1810, has al^ been a voluminous wnter, travelled in the exercise of their calling, and do not 
Residing chiefly m Florence, many of his works require definition by name; Henery Fray, the fourth 
are connected with Italian life and literature. His Nearer ; Susan Tall*s husband, the fifth ; Joseph Poor- 
first two works were edited by his mother, and grass,the sixth; young Cain BaUas assistant-shearer, and 
were books of travel — A Summer in Brittany, Gabriel Oak as general supervisor. None of these were 
1840 ; and A Summer in Western France, 1841. clothed to any extent worth mentioning, each appearing 
He afterwards added a volume descriptive of fo have hit in the matter of raiment the decent mean 
wanderings in Italy, Switzerland, France, and between a high and low caste Hindu, An angulanty 
Spain. In 1856 he produced an interesting of lin^^t anda &dtyoffedal^Wnery in graeral 
sAokrly illustration of Italian history, The Girl- work^ 

W in. mS h= 

the influenc^ ^^ helped to form monstrous church with transepts. It not only emulated the form 
c^acter of the heiress of the Medicu In 1859 ^he neighbouring church of the parish, but vied with 
Mr Trollope added to his reputation by a mo- it in antiquity. Whether the ham had ever formed one 
graphical worl^ A Decade M Italian Wonten, which of a group of conventual buildings nobody seemed to be 
was followed in 1S60 by Filippo Strozsi, a history aware ; no trace of such surroundings remained. The 
of the last days of the old Italian liberty. Several vast pordies at tfie sides, lofty enough to admit a wagon 
novels were then successively produced : Marietta, laden to its highest with com in the sheaf, were spanned 
1862; Giulio Malatesta, 1863; Beppo, 1864; by heavy pointed arches of stone, broadly and boldly 
Idndisfam Chace, 1864; Gemma, 1866; Artin- cut, whose very simplicity was the origin of a grandeur 
gale Castle, 1867; The Dream Numbers, 1868; not appa^t in er^tions where more ornament has been 
Leonora Casoloni, 1868; The Garsfangs of Gar- attempted; The dusky, filmed, chestnut roof, braced 
stang Grange, Mr TroHope is au&or also of ^ and diagonals, w^ 

Commonwealth of Florence, 4 vols., 1865. Alon? each side-wall was a ranee of stridine buttresses. 


5 iiAKUY. jjj proportions the precise requirements both of 

Mr Thomas Hardy has produced a series of and ventilation. , . . v 

novels of a fresh original chaiicter, specially Ulus- • 9 “'; a^ut this to, what could hardly be 

trative of English'^neasant life 'an^' chaketer: S?d 

TO ^ M^mg^ stiU appHed Unlike and superior to either of those 

of two typical remnants of mediaevilism, the old bam em- 
tM Blmwe, I he Irumpet Major , and A Laodicean, bodied practices which had suffered no mutilation at the 
The diato^es of his clowns and rustics remind hands of time. Here at least the spirit of the builders 
one of Enaabethan time% and in some of the then was at one with the spirit of the beholder now. 
rural nooks England much of this primitive Standing before this abraded pile, the eye regarded its 
style of ideas and expression may yet linger, present usage ; the mind dwelt upon its past history 
while Ms swle is quite unique. The following ^ satisfied sense of functional continuity throi^hout 

eidracts are firom Tm Madding Crowd: feeling almost of gratitude and quite of pride, at 

the permanence of the idea which had heaped it up. 

2 ^ Grmt Bam and the Sheep-shearers centuri^ had neither proved it to be 

^ ... * munded on a mistake, inspired any hatred of its purpose, 

Mm thin aww to msignificance and oblivion quite as nor given rise to any reaction that had battered & down, 
wai by not roakro the most of go^ spirits when they invested this simple gray effort of old minds with a 
toon as iw laclong good spirits when they are repose^ if not a grandeur, which a too carious refl®:tioii 
, GawM lakly, fiw the first time smee was fo disbab ha e!<x4eA^fciCai and military emm- 
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peers. For once medisevalisin and modernism liad a 
common stand-point The lanceolate windows, the 
time-eaten arch -stones and chamfers, the orientation of 
the axis, the misty chestnut work of the rafters, referred 
to no exploded fortifyii^ art or wom-pnt religions creed. 
The defence and salvation of the body by daily bread is 
still a study, a religion, and a desire. 

To-day '"the .. large side-doors were ' thrown ■ open 
towards the sun to admit a bountiful light to the im- 
mediate spot of the shearers’, operations, which was the 
wood threshing-floor in the centre, formed of thick oak, 
black with age, and polished by 'the beating of flails for 
many generations, till it had grown as slippery and as 
rich in hue as the state-room floors of an Elizabethan 
mansion. Here the shearers knelt, the sun slanting in 
upon their bleached shirts, tanned arms, and the polished 
shears they flourished, causing them to bristle with a 
thousand rays strong enough to blind a weak-eyed man. 
Beneath them a captive sheep lay panting, increasing 
the rapidity of its pants as misgiving merged in terror, 
till it quivered like the hot landscape outside. 

This picture of to-day in its frame of four hundred 
years ago did not produce that marked contrast between 
ancient and modem which is implied by the contrast of 
date. In comparison with cities, Weatherbury was 
immutable. The citizen’s Then is the rustic’s Ncrw. In 
London, twenty or thirty years ago are old times ; 
in Paris, ten years, or five ; in Weatherbury, three or 
four score years were included in the mere present, and 
nothing less than a century set a mark on its face or 
tone. Five decades hardly modified the cut of a gaiter, 
the embroidery of a smock-frock, by the breadth of a 
hair. Ten generations failed to alter the turn of a 
su^le phrase. In these nooks the busy outsider’s 
ancient times are only old ; his old times are stiU new ; 
his present is futurity. 

So the bam was natural to the shearers, and the 
shearers were in harmony with the barn. 

The spacious ends of the building, answering ecdesi- 
asticdly to nave and chancel extremities, were fenced 
off with hurdles, the sh^ep being all collected in a crowd 
within these two inclosures ; and in one angle a catch- 
ing pen was formed, in which three or four sheep were 
continuously kept ready for the shearers to seize with- 
.out loss of time. In the background, mellowed by 
tawny shade, were the three women, Maryann Money, 
and Temperance and Soberness Miller, gathering up the 
fleeces, and twisting ropes of wool with a wimble for 
tying them round. They were indifferently well assisted 
by the old maltster, who, when the malting season from 
October to April had passed, made himself useful upon 
any of the bordering farmsteads. Behind all was Bath- 
sheba, carefully Watching the men, to see that there was 
no cutting or wounding through carelessness, and that 
the animsds were shorn close. 


A Thundei'-storm, 

Bathsheba’s property in wheat was safe for at any- 
rate a week or two, provided always that there was 
not much wind. Next came the barley. This it was 
only possible to protect by systematic thatching. Time 
went on, and the moon vanished, not to reappear. It 
was the farewell of the ambassador previous to war. 
The night had a haggard look, like a sick thing ; smd 
there came finally an utter expiration of air from the 
whole heaven in the form of a slow breeze, which might 
have been likened to a death. And now nothing was 
heard in the yard but the dull thuds of the beetle which 
drove in the spars, and the rustle of the thatch in the 
intervals. 

A light flapped over the scene, as if reflected from 
^osphorescent wings crossing the sky, and a rumble 
felled the air. It was the first arrow from the approach- 
ing storm, and it fell wide. ^ : 

^ The second peal was noisy, with comparatively little 
viable lightmrg. (kbriel saw a candle ririnhag In | 


Bathsheba’s bedroom, and soon a shadow moved to ' 
and fro upon the blind . ' , ' 

Then there came a third flash. Manoeuvres of a most 
extraordinary kind were going on in the vast firma- 
mental hollows overhead. The lightning now was the 
colour of silver, and gleamed in the heavens like a 
mailed army. Rumbles became rattles. Gabriel from 
his elevated position could see over the landscape for 
at least half-a-dozen miles in front. Every hedge, bush, 
and tree ^was distinct as in a line engraving. In a 
paddock in the same direction was a herd of heifers, 
and the forms of these were visible at this moment in 
the act of galloping about in the wildest and maddest 
confusion, flinging their heels and tails high into the 
air, their heads to earth. A poplar in the immediate 
foreground was like an ink stroke on burnished tin. 
Then the picture vanished, leayi^ng a darkness so intense ' 
that Gabriel worked entirely by feeling mth his hands. 

He had stuck his ricking-iod, groom, or poignard, as 
it was indifferently called — a long iron lance, sharp at 
the extremity and polished by handling — into the stack 
to support the sheaves. A blue light appeared in the 
zenith, and in some indescribable manner flickered down 
near the top of the rod. It was the fourth of the larger 
flashes. A moment later and there was a smack — 
smart, clear, and short Gabriel felt his position to be 
anything but a safe one, and he resolved to descend. 

.Not a drop of rain had fallen as yet. He wiped Ids 
weary brow, and looked again at the black forms of the 
unprotected stacks. Was his life so valuable to him, 
after all ? What were his prospects that he should be 
so chary of running risk, when important and urgent 
labour could not be carried on without such risk ? He 
resolved to stick to the stack. However, he took a 
precaution. Under the staddles was a long tethering- 
chain, used to prevent the escape of errant horses. This 
he carried up the ladder, and sticking his rod through 
the clog at one end, allowed the other end of the chain 
to trail upon the ground. The spike attached to it he 
drove in. Under the shadow of this extemporised 
lightning-conductor he felt himself comparatively safe. 

Before Oak had laid his hands upon his tools again, 
out leapt the fifth flash, with ‘ the spring of a serpent 
and the shout of a fiend. It was green as an emeral<^ 
and the reverberation was stunning. What was this 
the light revealed to him ? In the open ground before 
him, as he looked over the ridge of the rick, was a dark 
and apparently female form. Could it be that of the 
only ■ venturesome woman in the parish — Bathsheba ? 
The form moved on a step ; then he could see no more^ 

* Is that you, ma’am ? ’ said Gabriel to the darkness* 

* Who is there ? ' said the voice of Bathsheba. 

‘ Gabriel. I am on the rick, thatching.’ 

* O Gabriel 1 and are you? I have come about them. 
The weather awoke me, and I thought of the com. I 
am so distressed about it ; can we save it anyhow ? I 
cannot find my husband. Is he with you ? ’ 

‘ He is not here.’ 

* Do you know where he is?’ 

* Asleep in the barm’ 

* He promised that the stacks should be seen to, and 
now they are all neglected I Can I do anything to help? 
Liddy is afraid to come out Fancy finding you here 
at such an hour I Surely I can do something ?* 

* You can bring up some reed-sheaves to me, one 
one, ma’am ; if you are not afraid to come up the ladder 
in the dark,* said GabrieL * Every moment is predous 
now, and that would save a good deal of time. It is 
not very dark when the lightning has been gone a bit' 

* I '11 do anything I ’ she said, resolutely. She instantly 
took a sheaf upon her shoulder, clambered up close to 
hk heels, placm it behind the rod, and descended for 
another. At her third ascent the rick suddenly bright- 
ened with the brazen glare of shining majolica ; every 
knot in every straw was visible. On the slope in front 
of him appeared two human shapes, black as jet. The 
rick lost its sheen — ^the shapes vanished. Gabriel turned 
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life Ii€«i. It W beoi tlie .jwtis fiash wMcfe M con 
from the «st behmd Mm, and the tw d^k ionmc 
th» slope had been the diadows of Mmseif ma Bats 
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sttch a heavenly light coaid be the parent of such 

te^Me* ! * she exclaimed, and clutched him by ing the dividing ridge into the likeness of a monstrous 
the sleeve. Gabriel turned, and steadied her on her grave, hiding the bases of giant pines, and completely 
aerial perch by holding her arm. At the same moment, covering young trees and larches, rimming with por- 
wMie he was still reversed in his attitude, there was ceiain the bowl-like edges of still, cold lakes, and 
more light, and he saw as it were a copy of the tail undulating in motionless white billows to the edge of the 
poplar tree on the hill drawn in black on the wall of distant horizon. Snow lying everywhere over the Cali- 
Se bam. It was the shadow of that tree, thrown across fornia Sierras un the iSth day of March 1848, and still 
by a secondary flash in the west flallmg. . . j • • jc 

The next flare came. Bathsheba was on the ground It had been snowmg for ten days ; snown^ m tineiy 
BOW, shouldering another sheaf, and she bore its dazzle granulated powder, in damp spK>ngy flakes, in thin 
without flinching— thunder and all— and again ascended feath^ plumes ; snowing from a leaden sky steadily, 
with the load There was then a siknce everywhere for snowing fiercely, shaken out of purple black dou^ m 
four or live minutes, and the crunch of the spars, as wMte flocculent masses, or dropping in long levd lines, 
Gabriel hastily drove them in, could again be distinctly like white lances from the tumbled and broken heavens, 
heard He thou^t the crisis of the storm* had passed But always silently I The woods were so choked with 
But there came a burst of light it, the branches were so laden with it~it had so per- 

VHold on I ’ said Gabriel, taking the sheaf from her meated, filled, and possessed earth and sky ; it had so 
shoulder, and grasping her arm again. cushioned and muffled the ringing rocks and echoing 

Heaven opened then, indeed. The flash was almost hills, that ail sound was deadened The strongest gust, 
too novel for its inexpressibly dangerous nature to be at the fiercest bl^t, awoke no sigh or complaint from the 
once realised, and Gabriel could only comprehend the snow-packed rigid files of forest. There was no crack- 
magnificence of its beauty. It sprang from east, west, ing of bough nor crackle of underbush ; the overladen 
norths south. It was a perfect dance of death. The branches of pine and fir yielded and gave way without 
forms of skeletons appealed in the air, shaped with blue a sound. The silence was vast, measureless, complete, 
fire for bones — danang, leaping, striding, racing around, 

and mingling altc^ether in unpar^eled confusion. With Perhaps the best of all Bret Harters produc- 
these were intertwined undulating snakes of green, jg j^jg Luck of Roaring Camp — so vivid, so 

Behind these was a broad mass of light Simd- original The camp is one of Californian gold- 
toeouriy <jme fmm every part of tabling sky — a rough wild crew, ]^ut not devoid of 

^rfiatmyT« Eshontjan^ tho^ no *out te^g^ness. One nrretched woman is among them, 

ever came near it. It was more cC the nature of a snout n v. 'rul 

SiTanything else earthly. In the meantime one of 

the grisly forms had a!i|^ited npon the point of Gabriel’s f t)rought ui> by &e men, and becomes the 
rod, to run invisibly down, it, down the chain, and into X#uck and favourite of the camp, 
the e?rth. Gabriel was almost blinded, and he could * Strange to ^y, the child thnved.^ Perhaps the 
feel Bathsheba’s warm arm tremble in his hand — a sen- invigorating climate of the mountain camp was 
sation novel aid thrilling enough ; but love, life, every- compensation for material deficiencies. Nature 


, and the two dmk forms on j Snow-storm in the Cahfomian Sierras, 

adows of himself and Bath- , , , 

Snow ever3rwhere. As far as the eye could reach^ 
It hardly was credible that’ fifty miles, looking southward from the highest wMte 
‘ - '’ ha peak— filling ravines and gulches, and dropping fmm 

the walls of canons in white shroud-like drifts, fashion- 
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■crackling timber, and tfee darkness wMcb seemed to iow 
with the water and' blot om the: fe little 

could be done to collect the scattered camp. ■ When the 
morning broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the riirer- , 
bank waS gone. Higher , np the ^Ich they found the i 
body of its unlucky owner 5 but the pride, the hope, the I 
joy, the Luck of Roaring Camp had disappeared, •rbey | 
were returning with sad hearts, when a shout from the 
■ bank recalled them. 

It was a relief-boat from down the river. They had 
picked up, they said, a man and an infant, nearly ex- 
nausted, about two miles below. ' Did ■ anybody know 
them, and did' they belong here ? 

■ It needed but a glance to shew them Kentuck lying 
there, cruelly crushed and braised, but still holding the 
Luck of Roaring Camp in his arms. As they bent over 
the strangely assorted pair, they saw that the child was- 
cold and pulseless. -He is dead, ^ said one. Kentuck 
opened his eyes. *Dead?’ he repeated feebly. / Yes, 
my man, and you are dying too/ A smile lit the eyes 
of the expiring Kentuck. * Dying,* he repeated ; * he 
a-taking me with him — tell the boys I Ve got the Luck 
with me now ; ' and the strong man, clinging to the 
frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling to a straw, 
drifted away into the shadowy river that flows forever to 
the mknown sea. 

The Chinese emigrants now form a large 
element in Californian society ; and Bret Harte 
presents us with a type of the colony : 


Chinamaiu 

The expression of the Chinese face in the aggregate 
is neither cheerful nor happy. In an acquaintance of 
half a dozen years, I can only recall one or two excep- 
tions to this rule. There is an abiding consciousness 
of degradation, a secret pain or self-humiliation visible 
in the lines of the mouth and e]^e. Whether it Is only 
a modification of Turkish gravity, or whether it is the 
dread Valley of the Shadow of the Drug through which 
they are continually straying, I cannot say. They seldom 
smile, and their laughter is of such an extraordinary and 
sardonic nature~so purely a mechanical spasm, quite 
independent of any mirthful attribute— that to this day 
I am doubtful whether I ever saw a Chinaman laugh. 
A theatrical representation by natives, one might think, 
would have set my mind at ease on this point ; but it 
did not. Indeed, a new difficulty presented itself— the 
impossibility of determining whether the performance 
was a tragedy or farce. I thought I detected the low 
comedian in an active youth who turned two somer- 
saults, and knocked everybody down on entering the 
stage. But, unfortunately, even this classic resemblance 
to the legitimate farce of our dvilisation was deceptive. 
Another brocaded actor, who represented the hero of 
the play, turned three somersaults, and not only upset 
my theory and his fellow-actors at the same time, but 
apparently ran amuck behind the scenes for some time 
afterward. ... 

I have often been struck with the delicate pliability of 
the Chinese expression and taste^ that might suggest a 
broader and deeper criticism than is becoming these 
pages. A Chinaman will adopt the American costume, 
and wear it with a taste of colour and detail that will 
surpass those ^ native, and to the manner !x>m.* . . . 

My acquaintance with John has been made up of 
weekly interviews, involving the adjustment of the 
washing accounts, so that I have not been able to 
study his character from a social view -point or observe 
Iiim in the privacy of the domestic circle. I have gathered 
enough to justify me in believing him to be generally 
honest, faithful, simple, and painstaking. Of his sim- 
plicity let me record an instance, where a sad and civil 
young Chinaman brought me certain shirts with most of 
. ^ mi'ssihg, asm othteis hanging oa delusively - 


a single thread, la a morheat of unguarded irony I 
informed him that unity would at least have been 
preserved if the buttons were removed altogether. 
He smiled sadly and went away. I thought I had hurt 
his feelings, until the next week, when he brought me 
my shirts with a look of intelligence, and the buttons 
car^uily ^d totally erased. At another time, to guard 
agmnst his general disposition to carry off anything as 
soiled clothes that he thought could hold water, I re- 
quested him to always wait imtil he saw me. Coming 
home late^ one evening, I .found the household in great 
consternation, over an immovable Celestial who had 
remained seated on the front door-step during the day, 
sad and submissive, firm but also patient, and only 
betraying any animation or token of his mission when 
he saw me coming. This same Chinaman evinced some 
evidences of regard for a little girl in the family, who 
in her turn reposed such faith in his intellectuil qualities 
as to present him with a pretematurally uninteresting 
Sunday-school book, her own property. This book J oHn 
made a point of carrying ostentatiously with him in Ms 
weekly visits. It appeared usually on the top of the clean 
clothes, and was sometimes painfully clasped outside of 
the big bundle of soiled linen. Whether John believed 
he unconsciously imbibed some spiritual life through its 
pasteboard cover, p the prince in the Arabian NigMs 
imbibed the medicine through the handle of the mallet^ 
or whether he wished to exhibit a due sense of grati- 
tude, or whether he hadn’t any pockets, I have never 
been able to ascertain. In his turn, he would some- 
times cut marvellous imitation roses from carrots for 
his little friend. I am inclined' to think that the 
few roses strewn in John’s path were such scentless 
imitations. The thorns only were real. From the per- 
secutions of the yoimg and old of a certain class, his life 
was a torment. I don’t know what was the exact phil- 
osophy that Confudus taught, but it is to be hoped that 
poor John in his persecution is still able to detect the 
conscious hate and fear with which inferiority always 
regards the possibility of even-handed justice, and which 
is the key-note to the vulgar clamour about servile and 
degraded races. 

CHARLES GIBBON— JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

Mr Charles Gibbon (bom in 1836) has 
written at least half-a-dozen novels, marked by 
great knowledge of the Scottish lower orders, 
relieved by quaint and fine descriptions, quiet 
pawky humour, and occasional touches of true 
pathos. One or two are strictly historical, and 
shew great art in construction, especially the 
story entitled For the Ring, a tale of Jacobite 
times. Perhaps the best known, if not the best 
of his works is Robin Gray, which is an expan- 
sion of* the favourite Scotch ballad of Autd 
Robin Gray, It has been characterised as pure in 
sentiment, tender and pathetic in interest, and, 
while unassuming, well written and cleverly con- 
structed. Other works of Mr Gibbon are For 
Lack of Gold; What will ihe World say f Queen 
of the Meadow; In Pastures Green; The Braes 
of Yarrow; and A Hearfs Problem, In these he 
has shewn a decided talent for uniting incident 
with faithful character study, which entitles him 
to a high place in public estimation. Mr Gibbon 
edited The Casket of Literature^ and has written 
a Idfe of George Combe^ 1878. 

Mr Justin McCarthy, M.P., is a delicate and 
careful worker, entering a good deal into the 
subtler modes of feeling and passion which society 
tends more and more to develop. Dear Lady 
Disdain and Miss Misanthrope ajie his most 
successful novels,. His sketches of certain circles 
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of London society in the latter are 
clear and artistic He has since written The Maid 
ef Athens (1884). but his most important work 
is A History of Our Own Times (1878-80). 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

William Black, a native of Glasgow, bom 


of TOiiiBhed oak, and a pair of small powerful horses 
waiting for him there ; and having dismissed the boy 
who had been in charge, he took the reins and got up. 
But even yet the fascination of the sea and of that sad 
.fkreweU was , upon''' him'';; ' and 'he turned" once. more ■ as' 
if, now that sight could yield him no further tidings, 
he would , send ■ hm’ . one, .more' wojrd 'of ^good-bye. ^ ■■ , * My, 
poor little Sheila ! ’ that was all he said ; ^d then he 

, - — - ^ j iL- 1 1 turned to the horses, and sent them on, with his head 

in 1841, has produced several originai and nigiiiy escape the rain, and a look on his face like 

successful novels. In 1868 appeared In Silk Attivey Qf dead man. 

mit-jl^ADaughter of Hein; Strange As he drove through the tovm of Stornoway, the 

Adventures of a Phaeton; in 1873, Kilnteny and children playing within the shelter of the cottage doors, 
Princess of Thule; in 1875, The Mgid ofKilleena called to each other in a whisper, and said : ‘That is 
and Three Feathers; in 1876, Lady Silverdalis the King of Borva.’ But the elderly people smd to 
Sweetheart, &c. ; Madcap Violet j in 1877, Green tach other, with a shake of tte h^dj It is » bad^y. 
Pastures and Piccadilly j in 1878, MacleodofDare; 'lay. for Mr Mackemie, that he will be go^ home 
in 1880, White Wings; in mx, Sunrise; in 1883, ^ ^ empty house And 

Sk,ni'„ BCbj Ass,. Judlik SiaU.t,,r,. S 

On a small headland of the distant island of Lewis, He looked neither to the right nor to the left, though 
an old man stood looking out on a desolate waste of he was known to many of the people — as he drove away 
rain-beaten sea. It was a wild and a wet day. From from the town into the heart of the lonely and desolate 
out of the louring south-west, fierce gusts of wind were land. The wind had so far died down, and the rain 
driving up volumes and fiying rags of cloud, aind sweep- had considerably lessened ; but the gloom of the sky 
ing onward at the same time the gathering waves that was deepened by the drawing on of the afternoon, and 
fell hissing and thundering on the ^ore. Far as the lay heavily over the dreary wastes of moor and hill, 
eye could reach, the sea and the air and the sky seemed What a wild and dismal country was that which lay 
to be one indistinguishable mass of whirling and hurry- before and all around him, now that the last traces of 
ing vapour — ^as if beyond this point there were no more human occupation were passed I There was not a cottage, 
land, but only ivind and water, and the confused and not a stone wall, not a fence to break the monotony of 
awful voices of their strife. the long undulations of moorland which, in the distance, 

lire i^ort, thick-set powerfully built man who stood rose into a series of hills that were black under the 
on this solitary point, paid little attention to the rain darkened sky, Bovm from these mountains, ages ago, 
that ran off the peak of his sailor^s cap, or to the gusts glaciers had slowly crept to eat out hollows in the plains 
of wind that blew about his bushy gray beard. He below; and now in tihose hollows were lonely lakes, 
was still following, with an eye accustomed to pick out with not a tree to break the line of their melancholy 
objects far at sea, one speck of purple that was now shores. Everywhere around were the traces of the 
fading into the gray mist of the rain ; and the longer p^lacier drift — great gray boulders of gneiss fixed fest 
he looked the it became, until the mingled sea and into the black peat-moss, or set amid the broWns and 
sky shewed only the smoke that the great steamer left greens of the heather. The only sound to be heard^ in 
in its wake. As he stood there, motionless and regard- this wilderness of rock and morass, “was the rushing 
less of everything around him, did he cling to th§ fancy of various streams, rain-swollen and turbid, that plunged 
that he could still trace out the path of the vanished down their narrow channels to the sea. 
ship ? A little while before, it had passed almost close The rain now ceased altogether ; but the mountains 
to him. He had watched it steam out of Stornoway in the far south had grovm still darker ; and to the 
harbour. As the sound of the engines came nearer, and fisherman passing by the coast, it must have seemed as 
the big boat went by, so that he could have almost though the black peaks were holding converse vnth 
called to it* there vras no sign of emotion on the hard the louring clouds, and that the silent moorland beneath 
and stem face — except, perhaps, that the lips were held was waiting for the first roll of the thunder. The man 
firm, and a sort of frown app^red over the eyes. He who was driving along the lonely route sometimes cast 
saw a tiny white handkerchief being waved to him a glance down towards this threatening of a storm ; but 
from the deck of the vessel ; and he said, almost as he paid little heed to it. The reins lay loose on the 
though he were addre^ing some one there : * My good backs of the horses ; andat their ovm pace they followed, 
little girl ! ^ ^ hour after hour, the rising and falling road that led 

But in the midst of that roaring of the sea aM the through the moorland and past the gloomy lakes. He 
wind, how could any such message be delivered And may have recalled mechanically the names of those 
already the steamer was away from the land, standing stretches of water — ^the Lake of the Sheiling, the Lake 
out to the lonely plain Of waters, and the sound of the of the Oars, the Lake of the Fine Sand, and so forth — 
engines had ceased, and the figures on the deck had to measure the distance he had traversed 


but he seemed 

grown faint and visionary. But still there was that one to pay little attention to the objects around him, and it 
speck of white visible ; and the man knew that a pair was with a glance of surprise that he suddenly found 
of eyes that had many a time looked into his own — as himself overlooking that great sea-loch on the western 
if with a faith that such intercommunion could never be ade of the island in which was his home, 
broken — ^were now trying, through overflowing and He drove down the hill to the solitary little inn of 
blinding tears, to send him a last look of farewell. Garra-na-hina. At the door, muffled up in a warm 

The gray mists of the rain gathered within their folds woollen plaid, stood a young girl, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
the big vessel, and all the beating hearts it contained ; and diffident in look. 

and the fluttering of that little token disappeared with ' Mr Mackenzie,’ she said, with that peculiar and 
it. All that i^raained was the sea whitened by the pleasant intonation that marks the speech of the Hebri- 
yushing of the wind, and the thunder of waves on the dean who has been taught English in the schools ; ‘ it 
beach. The man who had l^en gazing so long down was Miss Sheila wrote to me to Suainabost, and she 
into the south-east, turned his face landward, and set said I might come down from Suainabost and see if I 
out to walk over a tract of wet grass and sand towards can be of any help to you in the house.’ 
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on lier head, ^and it was Sheila wrote to you?' 'Yes, 
sir, and I hef come down from Suainabost.' 'It is a 
lonely house you will be going to/ he said absently. 

' But Miss Sheiia said I wass — I wass to ' But here 

the young girl failed in her effort to explain that Miss 
Sheila had asked her to go down to make the house 
less lonely, 

Edinburgh on a Summer Night 
flora. S irangeAdveniures of a Pkaetan, 

In the gathering darkness we approacl 
How long the way seemed on this the last 


iEKATURE. A L THACKERAY. 

fiction. Her principal works a.re—The Story of 
Elizabeth^ The Village on the Cliff, Old Kensing- 
ton,^ Miss Angel/ To Esther, and other Sketches; 
Toilers and Spinsters, Five Old Friends, Bine- 
beards Keys, Fulham Lawn, 6 cc. Miss Thackeray 
is a consummate artist She makes no preten- 
sion to deep plot or sensation. Her novels are 
studies of character within rather confined limits, 
and with a kind of teaching or moralising which 
may have been derived from her gifted father, 
hut modified in passing through a truly womanly 
temperament. She is a student ' ' 


i /3 * - - the in- 

the skies ; fluence of books, and can follow her methods and 
stars. A : see them repeated so exactly that you can predict 
the lights the results. This is apparent in The Village 
ost indis- on the Cliff, notwithstanding that Reine is an 
j became original conception ; and also in her novel, Old 
a pertect ^ Kensington, which is a resetting of the story 
Angelica Kauffmann, the unfortunate painter, 
There lav i of Reynolds and the rest of the dis- 

it from a ^i^S’uished people of that day, to many of whom 
es. The introduced. Miss Thackeray has 

nd pale ; succeeded remarkably in serious yet half-playful 
trembled restorations of the old nursery tales, bringing out 
recalled their purpose and moral by means of present-day 
re, nearer characters skilfully chosen. Some of these have 
ked over been collected into a volume under the title of 
universe. Fzve Old Friends with a New Face, As her first 
reat and work, The Story of Elizabeth, appeared in the 
uear and CornhUl Magazine, and was republished in book 
nd 1863-the year of her father’s death-^she 

ladow of made her advent in 

le town • fiterature as he passed away from among us. The 
les of red exquisite finish of her works — even the 

left the slightest of them — is likely to render them lasting 
a in the ^s well as popular. 


which were under the stars. ^ 

'Oh, my dear,’ says Tita, quite gently to Bell, 'we 
have seen nothing like that, not even in your own 
country of the Lakes ! ' 



fte dim* door. As ytm enter, thoagli it seems dim at strong in their individuality, and the women are 
6^ and the ^ined riass windows temper the Hght, especially well described. The plot is interesting, 

P " "" t iafe asease of tlie pleasant sigte and sounds the scenery is freshly and correctly delineated, so 
yand tlie lalls of the great arch of the sky over- much so, that some of its p^es- form -a fairly 
h^f of the bir& joimng in the chant, of the preacher reliable guide "to that part of Devonshire which is 
without, telling in silent langu^e of new hope, new described. Mr Blackmore has published the 
hfe; of^urag^denduiaui^ ofi^ceand^^^ following novels : Clara Vaughan, 1864 J Cradock 

wi^om There stUl Sir Wrde^v^^ Nowell, i^i Maid of Sker, 1872; Alice 

Lorraine, 1875 ,- Cripfs d Carrier, lijS; Erema, 
attentive ;tnd^as sooE S ] 5 ldy df 00^4 sfJs you 1877 5 Mary Anerley, i%Zoi ^ndChrislowel^ 1882 . 
(for our Sir Roger is a married man), she finds room WALTER Besant, in conjunction with the late 
for you in her big pew, with a welcoming look, and JAMES RiCE, has written a series of clever and 
makes you quite comfortable with hassocks and hymn- entertaining novels, and since the decease of his 
hooks, and psalters. Comii^ out of church. Lady de literary partner, has continued their publicatioa 
Coverley greets her acquaintance, and nods to the with no diminution of their interest and spirit 
village children. There is, a certain Amelia I know of, Mr Besant was bom at Portsmouth in 1838, was 
in little hobnailed shoes, who turns her back upon intended for the church, but abandoned this 
the congregation, and stands stock-stilL ^ career. On account of ill health he had to give 

little fl^nel cape. There is a dehghtM fet ^ ggjjjjjj. professorship in the Royal College of 

Mauritius, to which he had been 4 >Pointed: In 
cross fhe fields ;gain on your way back to hjs ca^Ty as. secretmy of the Palestine Explo^ 
Pleasance. The cows have scarcely moved. A huge edited various works on the 

pig that was grazing under a tree has shifted a survey of Falestme. Besides, he is the author of 

and instead of a side-view now presents its tail. The several works on French literature, also 2. Life of 
farm -yard, as you pass on your way to the house, is all Professor Palmer, 1883. His partnership with 
alive in the mid-day sunshine. The Co^n-<ima cocks James Rice> begun in 1871, continued until the 
and hens, looking like enchanted princes and princesses, death of the latter in 1882, and in conjunction 
come amlDling up to meet yoi^ shaking out their soft with him* were issued many novels characterised 
golden plum^e. _ The Spanish population, and the by vivacity and humour. The most important are 


ertre-coeuis, black rob^, with crunsou crests, are aU Golden Butterfly; Ready-Money MorUboy; 

The Seamy Side; By Gelid s ArboJ; My Uttle 

coins: on among the Poles. Gallant generals, with Besant has issued Revolt of Man y All 


going on among the Poles. Gallanr generals, with „ . * jrnjr 00 ^ /.i • j 

spurs and cocked-hat and feathers, impatientiy pace Condition^ of Men, iZZzx TheCaptaifis 

their confines; fiery young captains and aides-de- Raom, 1883 ^ All tn a Garden Pair, 1883 ? and 
camjp seem to he lajing down the law ; while the Jnlia, 1884 * 

ladies, who also look very important, and are dressed W. CLARK RUSSELL has achieved legitimate 
in a senri-military costume, evidently join in the pro- success as a writer of sea tales, which have a dis- 
ceedings mth the keenest interest. As for the white tinct ftavour of the brine, and exhibit an accurate 
^cks, what do they care for anything that is going on ? knowledge of seafaring life. These are The 
Them Sunday is spent Muatting on the gra^ in the Wreck of the ^Grosvenorf John Holdsworth: 
field with the young Alderney calves, Sailods Sweetheart; Ocean Free-^Lancej A Sea 

Queen; Little Loo, 1883 ; and a book of Sailori 

toddrUxje biackmore -WALTER DEAN HowElXS, an American 

novelist, has shewn a delicate humour and skill 
; delineation of clwacter, and the possession 

KINGSTON R. M. BALLANTYNE. ^ ^ght and artistic touch. Mr Howells was 

RichaR 3 > Doddridge Blackmore, bom at bom at Martinsville, Ohio, in 1837, wrought for a 

Longworth, Berkshire, in 1825, is a son of the time as a printer, became a journalist, and from 

Rev. John Blackmore, and on his mothers side a 1.86 1 to 1865 was United States consul at Venica 
descendant of Dr Doddridge. He was educated From 1871 to 1880, he acted as editor of the 
at Tiverton school, and Exeter College, Oxford ; Atlantic Monthly. He has published Venetian 

he studied for the law, was called to the bar in Life, 1866; Their Wedding Journey, 1872; A 

1852, and afterwards practised as a conveyancer. Chance Acquaintance, 1873 ; ^ Foregone Conclu^ 
In recent years he has resided at Teddington, sion, 1874; Counterfeit Presentment, 1876; Lady 
on the Thames, where he interests himself in of the Aroostook, iZyg ; Dr Breen^s Practice, iZZi% 
gardening operations. Mr Blackmore is the A Modem Instance, 1ZZ2; A Woman* s Reason, 
author of several poems, and has translated VirgiFs 1883. 

his first great success was the ptmli- Henry James, another American novelist and 
Priori Dmm,^a Romance of Famoor, essayist,"was bom in New York in 1843, but has 

186911 This semi-historical novel gradually won resided much in Europe ; hence his smooth and 
Its way into public favour, had reached a twenty- pleasant pictures of character and of places deal 
second edition in 1884, and achieved the honour of largely with the American as found abroad. He 
m edition deluxe in iZZ^* One critic has said, that has pnhlish&d Roderick Hudson, The American, 
* on the whole, it is the best novel of the second 1877; The Europeans, Daisy Miller, 1879; A 
dass, produced in England in our time.^ It is a Bundle of Letters, Confidence, i88o; Washington 
m the days of S^gemoor, and of the Bloody Square, Portrait of a Lady, 1881 ; and Portraits 
Assize; John Ridd, the hero, is the model of a of Places, 1883. A cheap and uniform edition of 
WM^iMdesl Englishman, truthful and simple, his novels and tale^ has been issued. 

'ami The other characters are I George Mer,EDite, ' bom about '1828, in 



ENGLISH LITEEA.TORE. waiter thornbury, 

HampsMrei is a novelist of consIdeiaHe power, TMetiesdf See, A novel evincing minute acquaint- 
and 1ms been called a prose Browning. One critic ance with Frencb domestic life, \ du 

tenns Mm the most remarkable of all the modern PeUt St Jean^ is by tbe HON. MRS Chetwynd, 
novelists, short of the very greatest ; but bis who is author of another tale, Verm, A younger 
obscurity of style, and lack of power of telling a aspirant, Maria M. Graft, has three navels— 
story well, have marred his popularity. He has Artiste^ Bright Mmrmngi Victmr Lescar, 
written, amongst other’ books, The Ordeal ^ 

Richard Feveril^ iS$gi The Egoist^ 1879; ^ W. M. LOCKHART— JOHN SAUNDERS— JAMES 

Tragic Comedians^ 1881 ; also Poems^ 1851 ; PAYN— R. FRANCILLON. 

Lawrence W. M. Lockhart (1832-1882), late 
rxf fH miwt'nrnli'fi/' writpre uriinipcnmp Captain 92d Highlanders, wfotc three popular 

QuiU, Fair to See, an^ hine 
« ‘Thine. JOHN Saund^S is author of 
yFaternum,^. Israel Mart, Overman. The la^ 
has a rough strength and ^orce which fixes the 
attention ol the lelder: Israel Mort is a miner, 
m later hfe, thus .cnab g im i whci raises himself to be successfully overman, 

,Rr^ 3 nn ?^ “>®Mger, and owner of a mine. James Payn 
nf has written Several excellent works of fiction— 
w M R AT^I » Mossingberd, At Her Mercy, The Best of 
R. M. Ballan^E has also pw^ Husbands, Waltet’s Word, Fallen Fortunes, By 

sound and wholesome tales for young people, p to Axrr.rT inxr ?« Af 

liberally seasoned with accurate descriptions and ^ Francillon is author of 

facts about the Mnd of life and the people he may 
be describing. For a time in the employment 
of the HudsoMs Bay Company (1841-42), Mr 
Ballantyne afterwards devoted himself to the 
production of tales for the young, in which depart- 
ment he is widely known and highly popular. The One of the best imitators of Dickens is George 
Coral Island, Lifeboat, and Lighthouse, are fair AUGUSTUS Sala (born in London in 1828), 
specimens out of at least thirty-six volumes of the whose contriburions to Household Words are 
same class. highly amusing, and scarcely distinguishable from 

those of his model. As special correspondent 
MRS MACQUOID— HESBA STRETTON. for the Daily Telegraph, Mr Sala has thrown off 

C ■^/^Ar./«^TT/^TT. K-,.. innumcrable sketches of life and public events 

Mrs Katharine S. Macquchd has ^tten foreign countries— in France, Italy, Spain, 
m^y novels, but never surpassed her first, America. A series of papers on 

a story containing fine sketches of <*ar- Hogarth display familiarity with art as well as 
^ter. Her overworks are Dtane, The Evil history and generi literature. His Paris 
Eye, Petty, My Sto^, Lost Rose, Sc^ ; a Amin, iSjg, BudAmerica Revisited, JSS 2 , 

pleasant volume, Through Normandy (18^). pi^ve him a ready writer and traveller, at home in 
Hesba Stretton is author of several tales— most countries 

Doctot’s Dilem,^, Hester Morley’s Promise, &c., several stories haye been written by Mr 
and some excellent stones for children. Edward Jenkins with a moral purpose — GinPs 

. 1 ™'- 

M.rc^..-„Ks ch™., 4a sTbifs ASi 

Florence Marryat (Mrs Ross Church), the demon of intemperance, but is overcharged 
daughter of the nautical novelist, has a copious list : with horrors and painful incidents. Mr Jenkins, 
Mad Dumaresq, No Intentions, Woman against born in 1838, is the son of a Canadian clergyman. 
Woman, Gerald Estcourt, Too Good for Him, and in 1864 was elected to the English bar. He 
Peironel, Nelly Brooke, Veronique, Her Lord and afterwards entered the world of politics, and sat 
Master, Prey of the Gods, The Girls of Feversham, at one time in parliament as member for Dundee. 
&c. Elizabeth Wetherell has written a One of the most versatile and indefatigable 
number of popular works of fiction — Daisy, litterateurs— poet, novelist, art-critic, traveller. 
Willow Brook, Sceptres and Crowns, Queechy, biographer, &c.— between 1845 ^and was 

Wide Wide World, &c. A vivid and striking Walter Thornbury (1828-1876), son of a 
picture of the state of France in the time of the London solicitor. His poetical were— La/x 
great Revolution is drawn in Citoyenne Jacqueline, and Legends of the New World, 1851 ; 6ongsof 
by Sarah Tytler (Henrietta Keddie). The vio- Cavaliers and Roundheads, iSs7 Legendaiy 
lence and strife of that reign of terror is contrasted and Historic Ballads, 1875. He is also the 
with the grace and delicacy of the inmates of a author of several novels and books of tmvel, 
chdteau, from which the heroine is taken to unite and many tales and sketches contributed to 
at last the higher and lower sections of the Chamberds Journal, dec. For some years he was 
dramatis personce. Another semi-historical novel art-critic to the Athenceuni, and he produced two 
by the same author is entitled Various volumes of sketches oi British Artists from 

other productions from her pen have enjoyed con- Hogarth to Turner, besides a Life 
siderable popularity. Miss C. C Fraser-Tytler In general literature, besides 
is author of Mistress Judith, Jonathan, &c. ; articles, he wote Monarchs of the Mam, three 
and Miss Georgiana Craik, Sylvids Choice, volumes, being a history of the Bucca^ers ; 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA— EDWARD JENKINS- 
WALTER THORNBURY. 



iS^ CYCLQPiEDIA OF 

SMMir/s Enghfid durim^ iMe Jidgm Eiim- from questionable sonrcesj and forming raA 
MM «c. He worked on till witbin a few days of Judgments on questions of strategy. In describ- 
bis *deatb, wMcb came suddenly; *the result,' ing tbe causes which led to the French Revolu- 
adds the AthmmuMi * of over-bralnwork.' tion, he enumerates fairly enough the enor- 

' Another victim to excessive literary labour ^d mous wrongs and oppressions under which the 
anxiety was Mr Mortimer Collins, who died people laboured 5 but with singular inconsist- 
in 1876 at the early age of forty-nine. He was ency he adds, that the immediate source of the 
author of several novels — Sweet Anne Page^ 1868 ; convulsion was the spirit of innovation which over- 
TPe Ivory Gate, 1869; Vivian Romance, 1870; spread France. Carlyle more correctly assigns 
Marquis and Merchant, He published famim “es ikio, * immediate’ cause — the unprece- 

also a volume of Poems, and latterly was a regular dented scarcity^ and dearness of provisions ; but, 
and popular contributor to Punch* ^ ^ of course, a variety of other elements entered into 

Mr Main Frsswell(i828--i878), a voluminous the formation of that great convulsion. Some of 
periodical writer, and author of The Gentle Life, the features of the Revolt tion are well drawn by 
and other volumes of essays, was a native of New- Alison, The small number of persons who perpe- 
port, Shropshire, He edited The Family Herald, trated the atrocities in Paris, and the apathy of 
a cheap serial, having, in the lower and middle- the great body of the citizens, he thus describes : 
class English families, an enormous circulation. 

The FrmcM Rwoluthmry Assmsim* 

The small number of those who perpetrated these 
murders in the French capital under the eyes of the l^is- 
HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS, lature, is one of the most instructive facts in the history 

SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. of revolutions Marat had long before said, that 

With two hundred assassins at a louis a day, he would 
At the close of the French revolutionary war, govern France, and cause three hundred thousand heads 
countless multitudes were drawn from every part fall,; and the events^ of the 2d September seemed 
of Europe to Paris to witness the meeting of the justify the opinion. The number of those actually 
allied sovereigns in 1814. Among them was < one engaged in the massacres did not exceed three hundred ; 
young man who had watched with intense interest witn^sed and encouraged tor 

to progress of the war from his earliest years, and ; yet this handM of men govern^ Pans 

^ Fruncc, with a despotism which three hundred 

hurr^ from his p^ern^ roof m armed warriors afterwards strove in vain to 

Edinburgh on the first cessation of hostilities, then effect. The immense majority of the well-disposed 
conceived the first idea of narrating its events, citheas, divided in opinion, irresolute in conduct, and 
and^ amidst its wonders inhaled that ardent dispersed in different quarters, were incapable of arrest- 
spirit, that deep enthusiasm which, sustainijBg ! ing a band of assassins, engaged in the most atrocious 
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orertumed, the altar destroyed, the aristocracy leirelled 
with the dust : the nobles were in exile, the clergy in 
captivity, the gentry in affliction. A merciless sword 
had waved over the state, destroying alike the dignity of 
rank, the splendour of talent, and the graces of beauty. 
All that excelled the labouring classes in situation, 
fortune, or acquirement, had been removed ; they had 
triumphed over their oppressors, seized their possession^ 
and risen -into their stations. And what was the conse* 
quence ? The establishment of a more cruel and revolt- 
ing tyranny than any which mankind had yet witnessed ; 
the destruction of^all the charities and enjoyments of 
life,; the dreadful spectacle of streams of blood flowing 
through every part . of France. ' The earliest friends, the I 
wannest advocates, the firmest supporters, of the people, 
were swept off indiscriminately with their bitterest 
enemies ; in the^ unequal struggle, virtue and philan- 
thropy sunk under ambition and violence, and society 
returned to a state of chaos, when all the elements of 
private or public happiness were scattered to the winds. 
Such are the results of unchaining the passions of the 
multitude ; such the peril of suddenly admitting the 
light upon a benighted people. The extent to which 
blood was shed in France during this melancholy period, 
will hardly be credited by future ages. The Republican 
Prudhomme, whose prepossessions led him to anything 
rather than an exaggeration of the horrors of the popular 
pariy, has given the following appalling account of the , 
victims of the Revolution ; i 
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Nobles, 

Noblewomen, .. . . . 

Wives of labourers and artisans, , 
■Reiigieuses, , , ■■ ■ . . • 

Priests, 

Common Persons, not noble, , . 

Guillotined by sentence of the Revo- ) 
lutionary Tribunal, ... | 

Women died of premature childbirth, 
In childbirth from grief, , , 

Women kUl^ in La Vendde, , * 

Children killed in La Vendde, • 
Men slain in La Vendde, , . , 

Victims under Carrier at Nantes, . 
f^Children shot, . . , . 

Children drowned, • , . 

g Women shot, . • • • 

Je J Women, drowned, * . , 

^ Priests shot, . , , * * 

Q Priests drowned, « « • 

Nobles drowned, a • ‘ • 

VArtisans drowned. 

Victims at Lyon, 


In this enumeration are not comprehended the mas- 
sacres at Versailles, at the Abbey, the Cannes, or other 
prisons on September 2, the victims of the Glaci^re of 
Avignon, those shot at Toulon and Marseille, or the 
persons slain in the little town of Bedoin, of which the 
whole population perished. It is in an especial manner 
remarkable in this dismal catalo^e, how large a pro- 
portion of the victims of the Revolution were persons in 
the middling and lower ranks of life. The priests and 
nobles guillotined are only 2413, while the persons of 
plebeian origin exceed 13,000 1 The nobles and priests 
put to death at Nantes were only 2160 ; while the 
mfents drowned and shot are 2000, the women 764, and 
the artisans 5300 1 So rapidly in revolutionary convul- 
sions does the career of cruelty reach the lower orders, 
and so wide-spread is the carnage dealt out to them, 
compared with that which they have sought to inflict on 
their superiors. The facility with which a fliction, com- 
posed of a few of the most audacious and reckless of the 
nation, triumphed over the immense majority of their 
fellow-citizens, and led them forth like victims to the 
sacrifice, is not the least extraordinary or memorable 
part of that eventful period. The bloody faction at 
Paris never exceeded a few hundred men ; their talents 
were by no means of the highest order, nor their weight 
in society considerable ; yet they trampled under foot ^ 


all the influential classes, aruled mighty armies with 
absolute sway, kept 200,000 of their fellow-citizens in 
captivity, and daily led out several hundred persons, of 
; the best blood in France, to execution. Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atrocious wickedness 
produces j such the ascendency which in periods of 
anarchy is acquired by the most savage and lawless • 
the people. The peaceable and inoffensive citizens 
lived and wept in silence ; terror crushed every attempt 
at combination ; the extremity of grief subdued even the 
firmest hearts. In despair at effecting any change in 
the general sufferings, apathy universally prevailed, the 
people soi^ht to bury their sorrows in the delirium of 
present enjoyments, and the theatres were never fuller 
than during the whole duration of the Reign of Terror, 
Ignorance of human nature can alone lead us to ascribe 
this to any peculiarity in the Frendfi character ; the 
same effects nave been observed in ail parts and ages of 
the world, as invariably attending a state of extreme and 
long-continued distress. The death of Hebert and the 
anarchists was that of guilty depravity ; that of Robes- 
pierre and the Decemvirs, of sanguinary fkoaticism ; that 
of Danton and his confederates, of stoical infidelity; 
that of Madame Roland and the Girondists, of deluded 
virtue ; that of Louis and his family, of religious forgive- 
ness. The moralist -will contrast the different effects of 
virtue and wickedness in the last moments of life ; the 
Christian will mark with thankfulness the superiority in 
the supreme hour to the sublimest efforts of human 
virtue, which was evinced by the believers in his own 
faith. 

A continuation has been made to this work— * 
The History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852, eight volumes, 1852-59. The author, how- 
ever, had not exercised much care in this compi- 
lation. It is hastily and inaccurately written, and 
is disfigured by blunders, omissions, and incon- 
sistencies. Some of the authors opinions or 
crotchets are pushed to a ridiculous extreme, as 
his delusion that most of the political changes of 
the previous thirty years — the abolition of the cbm- 
iaws, Catholic emancipation, and parliamentary 
reform — may all be traced to the act of 1826 which 
interdicted the further issue of and ^2 bank- 
notes I The diffuse style of narrative which was 
felt as a drawback on the earlier history, is still 
more conspicuous in this continuation — no doubt 
from want of time and caie in the laborious work 
of condensation. The other writings of our author 
— exclusive of pamphlets on Free-trade and the 
Currency — are a Lzfe of Marlborough^ 1847 (after- 
wards ^eatly enlarged in the second edition, 
1852), and Essays^ Political^ Historical^ and 
Miscellamous^thxe& 1850. These essays 

were originally published in Blackwood* s Maga^- 
zine, to which their author was a frequent con- 
tributor. The other works of Sir Archibald are 
— Principles of Population^ 1840; Free Trade and 
Protection^ 1844; England in 1815 and in 1845, 
&c. 

Sir Archibald Alison was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Archibald Alison, author of the Essay on 
Taste, &c. His mother was Dorothea, daughter 
of Dr John Gregory of Edinburgh. He was bom 
at Kenley in Shropshire in 1792. His father 
having in 1800 removed to Edinburgh to offici- 
ate in the Episcopal Chapel in the Cowgate, 
Archibald studied at Edinburgh University, was 
admitted to the bar in 1814, and in 1834 was 
appointed sheriff of Lanarkshire. He had djs- 





CYCLOP^ 

th Crimimi Law of Scaiiami^ 1B32, and his 
Criminal Law^ 1833, ' was 
successively. Lord' Rector of Marischal College, 

: A:i^td.ee% md Glasgow University, and subse- 
quently the title of D.CL. was conferred upon 
him by the university of Oxford. In 1852 he was 
'created a . baronet by Lord ,Derb/s administra- 
tioii. He . died on the 23d of May 1 867. ' 


volumes. A decision of the House of Lords, 
however, annulled this bargain. It was found 
that no American, not domiciled in England at 
‘ the time of the publication of his book, could 
claim the benefit of our copyright law. ^ If Mr 
Prescott had thought proper to have resided in 
England during, and for a certain time before and 
after the publication of the book, he might have 
reaped the full benefit of its great success on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But he would not take this 
course. At a great pecuniary sacrifice, he pre« 
ferred to present the world with one signal ex- 
ample more of the injustice to which the writers of 
England and America are exposed by the want of 
a reasonable system of international copyright— -a 
want for which the American legislature appears 
to be wholly responsible.'* Two volumes oi Philip 
IL appeared in 1855, and the third volume in 
1858. In the interval the author had experienced 
a shock of paralysis, and another shock on the 
28th of January 1859 proved fatal When sitting 
alone in his library, the historian was struck down 
by this sudden and terrible agent of death, and in 
less than two hours he expired. His remains 
were followed to the grave by a vast concourse of 
citizens and mourners. 

As an historian, Prescott may rank with Robert- 
son as a master of the art of narrative, while he 
excels him in the variety and extent of his illus- 
trative researches. He was happy in the choice 
of his subjects. The very names of Castile and 
Aragon, Mexico and Peru, possess a romantic 
charm, and the characters and scenes he depicts 
have the interest and splendour of the most gor- 
geous fiction. To some extent the American 
historian fell into the error of Robertson in palli- 
ating the enormous cruelties that marked the 
career of the Spanish conquerors ; but he is more 
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tod pyramidal temples, reposing, as ‘it were, on the 
Ijosom of the waters-^the far-famed '-Venice o£ the 
Aztecs.’ High over all' rose the royal hill of Chapoltepec, 
the residence of the Mexican monarchs, crowned with 
pie same grove of .gigantic cypresses which at this day 
iiing their broad shMows over the land. In the distance, 
.beyond the blue waters of: the lake, and nearly 
'screened by intervening foliage, was seen a shining 
speck, the rival capital of Tezcnco ; and still further on, 
the dai'k belt of porphyry, girdling the valley around, 
like a rich setting which nature had devised for the 
Mrest of her jewels. Such was the beautiful vision 
which broke on the eyes of the conquerors* And even 
now, when so sad a change has come over the scene ; 

' whaa the stately forests have been laid low, and the 
soil, unsheltered from the fierce radiance of a tropical 
sun, Is in many places abandoned to sterility j when the 
waters have retired, leaving a broad and ghastly margin 
white with the incrustation of salts, while the cities and 
Ipnlets on their borders have mouldered into ruins i 
even now that desolation broods over the landscape, so 
indestructible are the lines of beauty which nature has 
traced on its feature^ that no traveller, however cold, 
can gaze on them with any other emotions than those 
of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions of ^ the 
Spaniards, when, after working their toilsome way into 
the upper air, the cloudy tabernacle parted before their 
eyes, and they beheld these fair scenes in all their 
pristine magnificence and beauty I It was like the 
spectacle which greeted the eyes of Moses from the 
summit of Pisgah, and in the warm glow of their feelings 
they cried out : ‘ It is the promised land I ’ 


Starming the Temple of Mexico. 

Cort^, having cleared a way for the assault, sprung 
up the lower stairway, followed by Alvarado, Sandoval, 
Ordaz, and the other gallant cavaliers of his little band, 
leaving a file of arquebusiers and a strong corps of 
Indian allies to hold the enemy in check at the foot of 
die monument. On the first landing, as well as on the 
several galleries above, and on the summit, the Aztec 
warriors were drawn up to dispute his passage. From 
their elevated position they showered down volleys 
of lighter missiles, together with heavy stones, beams, 
and burning rafters, which, thunderii^ along the stmr- 
way, overturned the asceUding Spaniards, and carried 
desolation through their ranks. The more fortunate, 
eluding or springing over these obstacles, succeeded in 
■gaining the first terrace, where, throwing themselves 
on their enemies, they compelled them, after a short 
resistance, to fall back. The assailants pressed on, 
effectually supported by a brisk fire of the musketeers 
from below, which so much galled the Mexicans in 
their exposed situation, that they were glad to take 
belter on the broad summit of the teocalli. 

Cortes and his comrades were close upon their rear, 
and the two parties soon found themselves face to face 
cm this aerial battle-field, engaged in mortal combat in 
presence of the whole city, as well as of the troops in 
the courtyard, who paused, as if by mutual consent, 
fiom their own hostilities, gazing in silent expectation 
on the issue of those above. The area, though some- 
what smaller than the base of the teocalli, was large 
enough to afford a fair field of fight for a thousand com- 
batants. It was paved with broad flat stones- No 
impediment occurred over its surface, except the huge 
sacrificial block, and the temples of stone which rose to 
the height of forty feet, at the further extremity of the 
arena. One of these had been consecrated to the cross ; 
the other was still occupied by the Mexican "war-god. The 
Christian and the Aztec contended for their religions 
■under the very shadow of their respective shrines \ while 
the Indian priests, running to and fio, with their hair 
vsdldiy streaming over their sable mantles, seemed 


hovering in mid-air, like so many demems of darkness 
urging on the work of slaughter. , 

The jmties closed with the desperate fury of men 
who had no hope but in victory. Quarter was neither 
asked nor given ; and to fly was impossible. The edge 
of the area was unprotected by parapet or battlement. 
The least slip would be fatal ; and the combatants, as 
they struggled in mortal agony, were sometimes seen 
to roll over the sheer sides of the precipice together. 
Cort^ himself is said to have had a narrow escape 
from this dreadful fate. Two warriors, of stro^ mus- 
cular frames, seized on him, and were dragging hiin 
violently towards the brink of the pyramid. Aware pf 
their intention, he struggled with all his force;, and, 
before they could accomplish their purpose, succeeded 
in tearing himself from their grasp, and hurling one of 
them over the walls with his own arm. The story is 
not improbable in itself, for Cortes was a ma:< of un- 
common a^ity and strei^lth. It has been often repeated, 
but not by contemporary history. 

The battle last^ with unintermitting fury for three 
hours. The number of the enemy was double that of 
the Christians ; and it seemed as if it were a contest 
which must be determined by numbers and brute force, 
rather than by superior science. But it was not so. 
The in-vulnerable armour of the Spaniard, his sword of 
matchless temper, and his skill in the use of it, gave 
him advant^es which far outweighed the odds of 
physical strength and numbers. After doing all t^t 
the courage of despair could enable men to do, resist- 
ance grew fainter and fainter on the side of the Aztecs, 
One after another they had fallen. Two or three priests 
only survived to be M away in triumph by the victors. 
Every other combatant was stretched a corpse on the 
bloody arena, or had been hurled from the giddy 
heights. Yet the loss of the Spaniards was not incon- 
siderable : it amounted to forty-five of their best men ; 
and nearly all the remainder were more or less injured 
in the desperate conflict. 

The victorious cavaliers now rushed towards the 
sanctuaries. The lower story was of stone, the two 
upper were of wood. Penetrating into their recesses, 
they had the mortification to find the image of the 
Virgin and Cross removed. But in the other edifice 
they still beheld the grim figure of Huitzilopotchlj, with 
I his censer of smoking hearts, and the walls of his 
i oratory reeki^ with gore — not improbably of^ th^ 
own countrymen. With shouts of triumph the Christians 
tore the uncouth monster from his niche;, and tumbled 
him, in the presence of the horror-struck Aztec^ down 
the steps of the teocalli They then set fire to the 
accursed building. The flame speedily ran up the 
slender towers, sending forth an ominous light over city, 
lake, and valley, to the remotest hut among the moun- 
tains. It was the funeral pyre of paganism, and pro- 
claimed the fall of that sai^uinary religion whi^ had 
so long hung Kke a dark cloud over the fair regions of 
Anahuac 

Fatal Visit of the Inca to Pkarro and his FoUmers 
in the City of Caxamalca. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of the 
royal procession entered the gates of the city. First 
came some hundreds of the menials, employed to clear 
the path from every obstacle, and singing songs of 
triumph as they came, 'which in our ears,’ says one of 
the conquerors, ' sounded like the songs of hell ! ■ Th^ 
followed other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in 
different liveries. Some wore a showy stuff, checkered 
white and red, like the squares of a chess-board ; others 
were clad in pure white, bearing hammers or maces of 
silver or copper j and the guards, together with 
in immediate attendance on the prince, were dhtin- 
guished by a rich azure livery, and a profusion of gay 
ornaments, while the l^e pendants attached to the 

ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 
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was a sort oi tiimne made ot massive gold ot mestim- wnicn ne neia as nis autnoniy. Aianuaiipa, laKing 
able value. The palanquin was lined with the richly turned over the pages a moment, then, as the insult he 
coloured plumes of tropical birds, and studded with had received probably dashed across his mind, he threw 
ghiwmgr plates of gold and silver. Round his neck was it down with vehemence, and exclaimed : * Tell your 
suspended a collar of emeralds, of uncommon size and comrades that they shall give me ^n account of their 
brilliancy. His short hair was decorated with golden doings in my land. I will not go from here till they 
ornaments, and the imperial d^la encircled his temples, have made me full satisfaction for all the wrongs they 
The bearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and have committed.* 

from his lofty station he looked down on the multitudes The friar, greatly scandalised by the indignity oifered 
below with an air of composure, like one accustomed to to the sacred volume, stayed only to pick it up, and 
command. hastening to Pizarro, informed him *of what had been 

As the leading files of the procession entered the great done, exclaiming at the same time ; ^ Do you not see 
square, larger, says an old chronicler, than any square that, while we stand here wasting our breath in talking 
in Spain, they opened to the right and left for the royal with this dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are filling 
retinue to pass, Eveiything was conducted with admir- with Indians? Set on at once ; I absolve you.* Pizarro 
able order. The monarch was permitted to traverse the saw that the hour had come. He waved a w^ite scarf 
plaza in silence, and not a Spaniard was to be seen, in the air, the appointed signal The fatal gun was 
When some five or six thousand of his people had entered fired from the fortress. Then springing into the square, 
the place, Atahuallpa halted, and turning round with an the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the old 
inquiring look, demanded, ‘ Where are the strangers ? * war>cry of * St Jago and at them 1* It was answered by 
At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde,a Domini- the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the city, as, rushing 
can friar, Pizarro’s chaplain, and afterwards bishop of from the avenues of the ^reat halls in which they were 
Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, or, as other concealed, they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, 
accounts say, a Bible, in one hand, and a crucifix in the each in his own dark column, and threw thamselves into 
other, and, approaching the Inca, told -him that he came the midst of the Indian crowd. The latter, taken by 
by order of his commander to expound to him the surprise, stunned by the report of artillery and muskets, 
doctrines of the true faith, for which purpose the the echoes of which reverberated like thunder from the 
Spaniards had come from a great distance to his country, surrounding buildings, and blinded by the smoke which 
The friar then explained, as clearly as he could, the rolled in sulphureous volupies along *the square, w’ere 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascending high seized with a panic. They knew not whither to fly for 
in his account, began with the creation of man, thence refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners — 
passed to his fall, to his subsequent redemption by all were trampled down under the fierce charge of the 
Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the ascension, when cavalry, who dealt their blows right and left, without 
the Saviour left the apc^tle Peter as his vicegerent upon sparing ; while their swords, flashing through the thick 
earth. This power had been transmitted to the sue* gloom, earned dismay into the hearts of the wretched 
cessors of the apostle, good and wise men, who, imder natives, who now, for the first time, saw the horse and 
the title of popes, held authority over all powers and his rider in all their terrors. They made no resistance 
potentates on earth. One of the last of these popes had — ^as, indeed, they had no weapons with which to make 
commissioned the Spanish emperor, the most mighty it. Every avenue to escape was closed, for the entrance 
monarch in the world, to conquer and convert the to the square w^ choked up with the dead bodies of 
natives in this western hemisphere ; and his general, men who had perished in vain efforts to fly ; and such 
Francisco Pizarro, had now come to execute this import- was the agony of the survivors under the terrible 
ant mission. The friar concluded with beseediing the pressure of their assailants, that a large body of Indians, 
Peruvian monarch to receive him kindly ; to abjure the by their convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of 
errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the Chris- stone and dried clay which formed part of the boundary 
tians now proffered to him, the only one by which he of the plaza I It fell, leaving an owning of more than 
could hope for salvation j and, furthermore, to acknow'- a hundred paces, through which multitudes now found 
ledge himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the their way into the country, still hotly pursued by the 
Fifth, who, in that event, would aid and protect him as cavalry, who, leaping the fklen rubbish, hung on the 
his loyal vassal rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all direo 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link tions. 
in the curious chain of argument by which the monk Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, continued 
connected Pizarro with St Petei, may be doubted. It is hot around the Inca, whose person was the great object 
certain, ho’wever, that he must have had very incorrect of the assault. His faithful nobles, rallying about Mm, 
notions of the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the inter- threw themselves in the way of the assailants, and 
preter Felipillo explained it by saying, that ‘the Chris- strove, by tearing them from their saddles, or, at least, by 
tians believed in three Gods and one God, and that offering their own bosoms as a mark for their vengeance, 
made four.* But there is no doubt he perfectly com- to shield their beloved master. It is said by some 
prehended that the drift of the discourse was to per- authorities that they carried weapons concealed under 
suade him to resign his sceptre and acknowledge the their clothes. If so, it availed them little, as it is not 
suMcmacy of another. ^ pretended that they used them. But the most timid 

The eyes of the Indian monarch ^hed fir^ and his animal will defend itself when at bay. That they did 
dark brow grew darker, as he rejdied : * I will be no not so in the present instance, is proof that they had 
tributar)^ I I am greater than any prince upon no weapons to use. Yet they still continued to force 
^rth. ^ Your emperor may be a great prince ; I do not back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses with dying 
doubt it, when I see that he has sent Ms subjects so far grasp, and as one was cut down, another taking the 
across the waters ; and I am willing to hold Mm as a place of Ms fallen comrade with a loyalty truly affecting, 
brother. As for the pope of whom you speak, he must The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw 
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him, with the consciousness that he can do nothing to 
avert his fate. At length, weary with the work of 
destruction, the Spaniards, as the shades of evening 
grew deeper, felt afraid that the royal prize might, 
after all, elude them ; and some of the cavaliers made 
a desperate attempt to end the affray at once by taking 
Atahuallpa^s life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his 
person, called out with stentorian voice : ‘ Let no one, 
who values his life, strike at the Inca;’ and, stretching 
out his arm to shield him, received a wound on the 
hand from one of his own men — the only wound received 
by: a Spaniard in the action. 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the 
royal litter. It reeled more and more, and at length, 
several of the nobles who supported it having been slain, 
it was overturned, and the Indian prince would have 
come with violence to the ground, had not his fall been 
broken by the efforts of Pizarro and some other of the 
cavaliers, who caught him in their arms. The imperial 
horla was instantly snatched from his temples by a soldier 
named Estete, and the unhappy monarch, strongly 
secured, was removed to a neighbouring building, where 
he was carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of 
the Inca soon spread over town and country. The 
charm which might have held the Peruvians together 
was dissolved. Eveiy man thought only of his own 
safety. Even the soldiery encamped on the adjacent 
fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, 
were seen flying in every direction before their pursuers, 
who in the heat of triumph shewed no touch of mercy. 
At length night, more pitiful than man, threw her 
friendly mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered 
troops of Pizarro rallied once more at the sound of the 
trumpet in the bloody square of Caxamalca. I 


Rugby School He longed to ‘try whether our 
public school system has not in it some noble ele^ 
ments which may produce fruit even to life eternal,’ 
and his exertions not only raised Rugby School 
to the highest popularity, but introduced a great 
.change and improvement into all the public schools 
in England. He trusted much to the ‘ sixth form,’ 
or elder boys, who exercise a recognised authority 
over the junior pupils, and these he inspired with 
love, reverence, and confidence. His interest in 
his pupils was that of a parent, and it was unceas- 
ing. On Sunday he preached to them ; ‘he was 
still the instructor and the schoolmaster, only 
teaching and educating with increased solemnity 
and energy/ All ‘ unpromising subjects,’ or pupils 
likely to taint others, he removed from the schooL 
‘ It is not necessary/ he said, ‘ that this should be 
a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of 
fifty boys ; but it is necessary that it should be a 
school of Christian gentlemen/ His firmness, his 
sympathy, his fine manly character, and devotion 
to duty, in time bound all good hearts to him. 
Out-of-doors, Arnold had also his battles to fight 
He was a Liberal in politics, though not a partisan, 
and a keen church reformer. To the High Church 
party he was strenuously opposed. The Church, 
he said, meant not the priesthood, but the body of 
believers. Christianity recognised no priesthood 
— the whole body of believers were equally 
brethren. Nothing, he conceived, could save the 
Church but a union with the Dissenters ; and the 
civil power was more able than the clergy, not 
only to govern, but to fix the doctrines of the 
Church. These Erastian views, propounded with 
his usual 2;eal and earnestness, offendai and 
alarmed many of Arnold’s own friends, especially 
those of the clergy, and he also failed to conciliate 
the Dissenters. The Whig government, in 1835, 
appointed him a Fellow in the Senate of the new 
university of London. Arnold, convinced that 
Christianity should be the basis and principle of 
all education in a Christian country, proposed that 
every candidate for a degree in the university 
should be examined on the Scriptures. This was 
resisted — at least to the extent that the exam&a- 
tion should not be compulsory, but voluntary — 
and Arnold afterwards resigned his appointment 
In 1841, he obtained one more congenial to his 
tastes and pursuits — he was nominated Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. His inau- 
gural lecture was attended by a vast concourse of 
students and friends, for the popular tide had now 
turned in his favour, and his robust , health prom- 
ised a long succession of professorial triumphs, as 
well as of general usefulness. He had purchased 
a small property in Westmoreland — Fox How, 
situated in one of the most beautiful portions of 
the Lake country, with the now classic river Rotha, 

‘ purior electro,’ winding round his fields. Al Fox 
How he spent his vacations ; and he was prepar- 
ing to return thither in the summer of 1842, when 
one night he was seized with spasms of the heart, 
and died ere eight o’clock next morning, June 12, 
1842. The works of Dr Arnold give but a faint 
idea of what he accomplished. He was emphati- 
cally a man of action. His writings, however, are 
characteristic of the, man — earnest, clear in con- 
ception and style, and independent in thought. 
His History of Rome, which he intended to carry 
down to the fall of the Western Empire, 
completed only to the end of the Second Punic 


DR ARNOLD. 

Early Roman history has of late formed the sub- 
ject of investigation and discussion. The cele- 
brated work of Niebuhr, the Prussian historian 
(1776-1831), was published in 1811, and again, 
much modified and enlarged, in 1827. Fpr some 
time it attracted little attention in this country, 
but gradually followers and disciples sprung up. 
The leading theory of Niebuhr (derived from 
James Perizonius, an antiquary of the seven- 
teenth century) was, that the commonly received 
history of the early centuries of Rome in 
great part fabulous, founded on popular songs or 
lays chanted at the Roman banquets. Greece 
had her rhapsodists, the Teutonic nations their 
bards, and Rome, he concluded, had also her 
poetical chroniclers. To eliminate whatever por- 
tion of truth was contained in the stories of the 
mythic period — and Niebuhr believed that they 
did contain many authentic facts — ^was the chosen 
task of the learned Prussian, and of all those who 
adopted his ‘ ballad theory ’ as a sound historical 
hypothesis. One of the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers was Dr Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), 
the well-known and popular master of Rugby 
SchooL Arnold was a native of East Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight, where his father resided as 
collector of customs. He was educated at Win- 
chester, and afterwards at Oxford, being elected a 
Fellow of Oriel College in 1815. He remained at 
Oxford four more years, employed in instructing 
pupils ; and in his twenty-fifth year he settled at 
Laieham, near Staines, in Middlesex. At Laleham 
he took pupils as before, married, and spent nine 
years of happiness and study. He took priest’s 
orders in 1828, and in that year occurred the great 
turning-point of his life — ^he was appointed to 
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miaister to the good of others — who lives for his r^* 
tions, Ms friends, and his country. And as Sdpio liv^ 
in himself and for himself like Achilla, so the virtue 
Hector was worthily represented in the life of his great 
rival Hannibal, who, from his cMIdhood to his latest 
hour, in war and in peace, through glory and through 
obloquy, amid victories and amid disappointments, ever 
remembered to what purpose his father had devoted 
Mm, and withdrew no thought, or desire, or deed from 
their pledged service to his country. 
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War, and is contained in three volumes : he edited 
and his Intmimtory Lectuns m 
Momrn Misiofy-<k^t in number— were pub- 
lished after his death, in one volume, 1843. Six 
volumes of his Sirmom^ chieSy delivered to the 
Rugby boys,. have also been published, with a 
volume of tracts on social and political topics, 
collected and republished by his pupil and biog- 
rapher, the Rev. A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster. His Roman Bistory-Avi which he 
closely follows Niebuhr — is striking and pictur- 1 
esque, rather than philosophical. His strong ; 
moral feeling and hatred of tyranny in all its | 
shap>es occasionally break forth, and he gave 
animation to his narrative by contrasting ancient 
with modem events — a mode of illustration in 
which he has been followed by Macaulay and 
Grote.^ ' 


living among those as Ms equals whom he felt fitted to as no single Roman will bear comparison with Hanni- 
guide as from some higher sphere ; and he retired at 1^ bal, we are apt to murmur at ' the event of the contest, 
to Litemum, to breathe freely, to enjoy the simplicity and to think that the victory was awarded to the least 
of his childhood, since he could not fulfil his natural worthy of the <x>mbatants. On the contrary, never was 
calling to be a hero -king. So far he stood apart from the wisdom of God^s providence more manifest than in 
Ms countrymen — admired, reverenced, but not loved, the issue of the struggle between Rome and Carthage. 
But he could not shake off all the influences of his It was clearly for the good of mankind that Hannibal 
time : the virtue, public and private, wMch sdll existed should be conquered ; Ms triumph would have stopped 
at Rome — ^the reverence paid by the wisest and best the progress of the world. For great men can only act 
?men to the reli|^on of their fethers—were elements too p>eTmanently by forming great nations; and no one man, 
<x>ngenial to his nature not to retain their hold on it ; even though it were Hannibal himself, can in one gener- 
jthey dheri^^ that nobleness of soul in him, and that ation effect such a work. But where the nation has 
I faith in the invisible and diving wMch two centuries of been merely enkindled for* a while by a great man^s 
-growing unbelief rendered almost impossible in the days spirit, the light passes away with him who communi- 
of Caesar. Yet how strange mast the conflict be when cated it; and the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead 
faith is combined with the Mghest intellectual power, body, to which magic power had for a moment given an 
and its appointed object is no better than paganism ! unnatural life ; when the charm has ceased, the body is 
Longing to befieve, yet repelled by palpable falsehood cold and stiff as before. He who grieves over the battle 
•--crossed inevitably with snatches of unbelief, in which of Zama should carry on his thoughts to a period thirty 
hypocrisy is ever dose at the door—it breaks out des- years later, when Hannibal must, in the course of nature, 
perately, as it may seem, into the region of dreams and have been dead, and consider how the isolated Phceni- 
visions, and mysterious commumngs with the invisible, as cian city of Carthage was fitted to receive and to con- 
if longing to find that food in its own creations wMch no solidate the civilisation of Greece, or by its laws and insti- 
outward objective truth offers to it. The proportions of tutions to bind together barbarians of every race and 
belief aiM unbelief in the human mind in sudi cases, no kngus^e into an organised empire, and prepare them for 
human judgment can determine — they are the wonders becoming, when that empire w'as dissolved, the free 
of history ; characters inevitably misrepresented by the members of the commonwealth of Christian Europe, 
vulgar, and viewed even by those who, in some sense, 

have the key to them as a mystery not fully to be corn- .7 . * r* .r 

prehende(^ and stiU less e^kined to kets. The Sufferings during the Siege of Gmoa. 

genius wMch conceived the incomprehensible character In the autumn of 1799, the Austrians had driven the 
of Hamlet would alone be able to describe with intuitive French out of Lombardy and Piedmont ; their last 
truth the character of Scipio or of Cromwell. With all victory of Fossano or Genola had won the fortress of 
Ms greatness there was a waywa^ess in him which Coni or Cuneo, close under the Alps, and at the very 
seems often to accompany genius ; a self-idolatry, extremity of the plain of the Po ; the Fiench clung to 
natural enough where there is so keen a consciousness of Italy only 'by their hold of the Riviera of Genoa, the 
power and of lofty designs ; a self-dependence, which narrow strip of coast between the Apennines and the 
feels even the most sacred external relations to be unes- sea, wMch extends from the frontiers of France dmost 
^tiai to its ojm perfection. Such is the Achilles of to the mouth of the Amo. Hither the remains of the 
Homar — ^the highest conception of the individual hero French force were collected, commanded by General 
relying on himself, and sufficient to Mmself. But the Massena, and the point of chief importance to 'Ms 
mne poet who conceived the character of AchiHes has defence was the city of Genoa. Napoleon had just 
•akomrawn that of Hector; of the truly noble, because returned firom Egypt, and was become First Consul; 

' hm > — who subdues his gaoius to make it but he could not oe .expected to take the till the 
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' followmg spring, aad till then, Massena was hopeless of 
i^ef from without — everything was to depend on Ms 
own pertinacity. The strength of his army made it im- 
possible to force it in snch a position as Genoa ; but its 
very numbers, added to the population of a great city, 
held out to the enemy a hope of reducing it by famine ; 
and as Genoa derives most of its supplies by sea, Lord 
Keith, the British naval ^commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his naval force to 
the Austrians, and by the vigilance of his cruisers, the 
whole coasting-trade right and left along the Riviera 
was effectually cut off. It is not at once that the 
iiiabitants of a great city, accustomed to the daily sight 
of well-stored sh<ys and an abundant market, b^g^u to 
realise the idea of scarcity ; or that the wealthy classes 
of society, who have never known any other state than 
one of abundance and luxury, begin seriously to conceive 
of famine. But the shops were emptied, and the -store- 
houses began to be drawn upon, and no fresh supply or 
hope of supply appeared. Winter passed away, and 
spring returned, so early and so beautiful on that garden- 
like coast, sheltered as it is from the north winds by its 
belt of mountains, and open to the full range of the 
.southern sun. Spring returned, and clothed the hill- 
sides with its fresh verdure. But that verdure was no 
longer the mere delight of the careless eye of luxury, 
refresMng the citizens with its liveliness and softness 
when they rode or walked up tMther from the city to 
enjoy the surpasring beauty of the prospect. The green 
hill-sides were now visited for a very different object : 
ladies of the highest rank might be seen cutting up every 
plant which it was possible to turn to food, and bearing 
home the common weeds of our road-sides as a most 
precious treasure. The French general pitied the 
distress of the people, but the lives and strength of his 
garrison seemed to him more important than the lives 
of the Genoese ; and such provisions as remained were re- 
served, in the first place, for the French army. Scarcity 
became utter want, and want became famine. In the 
most gorgeous palaces of that gorgeous city, no less 
than in the humblest tenements of its humblest poor, 
death was busy ; not the momentary death of battle 
or massacre, nor the speedy death of pestilence, but the 
lingering death of famine. Infants died before their 
parents' eyes ; husband's and wives lay down to expire 
together. A man whom I saw at Genoa in 1825, told 
me that his father and two of his brothers had been 
starved to death in this fatal siege. So it went on till, 
in the month of June, when Napoleon had already 
descended from the Alps into the plains of Lombardy, 
the misery became unendurable, and Massena surren- 
dered. But before he did so, twenty thousand innocent 
persons# old and young, women and children, had died 
by the most horrible of deaths which humanity can 
endure! 


SIR JOHN GARDNER WILKINSON. 

In the study of Egyptian antiquities, now culti- 
vated with ardour, SIR John Gardner Wilkin- 
son (i797"I875) took a prominent part. Early in 
life he made surveys of the topography of Thebes 
and the Pyramids, and collections of the hiero- 
glyphics. In 1 828, he published at Malta Materia 
Hieroglyphica^ four parts. But his great work is 
his Manners and Ctisfoms of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, six volumes, 1837-41. About nine hundred 
wood-cuts illustrate this history, taken chiefly from 
the paintings in the Egyptian tombs, the earliest 
descriptive illustrations of the manners and cus- 
toms of any nation. Of this work, an abridgment 
was published by the author, a Popular Account 
of the 4 - ncient Egyptians, two volumes, 1854. Sir 
John truly remarks, that ^the influence which 
Egypt had in early times on Greece gives to every 


Inquiry respecting it an additional interest ; and 
the frequent mention of the Egyptians in the 
Bible connects them with the Hebrew records, of 
which many satisfactory illustrations occur in the 
sculptures of Pharaonic times.' Sir John was a 
son of the Rev. John Wilkinson of Haxendale, 
Westmoreland, and studied at Exeter Collegia, 
Oxford. Amongst the latest of his literary labours 
was assisting Professor Rawlinson, in conjunction 
with Sir H. Rawlinson, in his edition of Herodotus, 

Moral Superiority of the Ancient EgypUans, 

The eady part of Egyptian monumental history is 
coeval with the arrivals of Abraham and of Joseph, and 
the exodus of the Israelites ; and we know from the 
Bible what was the state of the world at that time. 
But then, and apparently long before, the habits of 
social life in Egypt were already what we find them to 
have been during the most glorious period of their 
career ; and as the people had already laid aside their 
arms, and milit^ men only carried them when on 
service, some notion may be had of the very remote date 
of Egyptian civilisation. In the treatment of women, 
they seem to have been very far advanced beyond other 
wealthy communities of the same era, having usages very 
similar to those of modem Europe ; and such was the 
respect shewn to women, that precedence was given to 
them over men, and the wives and daughters of kings 
succeeded to the throne like the male branches of the 
royal family. Nor was this privil^e rescinded, even 
though it had more than once entailed upon them the 
troubles of a contested succession ; foreign kings often 
having claimed a right to the throne through marriage 
with an Egyptian princess. It was not a mere influence 
that they possess^, which women often acquire in the 
most arbitrary eastern communities; nor a political 
importance accorded to a particular individual, like that 
of the Sultana Valideh, the queen-mother at Constan- 
tinople; it was a right acknowledged by law, both in 
public and private li^ They knew that unless women 
were treated with respect, and made to exerdse an 
influence over sodety, the public standard would soon 
be lowered, and the manners and morals of men would 
suffer ; and in acknowledging this, they pointed out to 
women the very responsible duties they had to perform 
to the community. It has been said &at the Egyptian 
priests were only allowed to have one wife, while the 
rest of the community had as many as they chose ; bu^ 
besides the improbability of such a license, the testi- 
mony of the monuments accords with ^ Herodotus in 
disproving the statement, and each individual is repre- 
sented in bis tomb with a single consort. Their mutual 
affection is also indicated by the fond manner in which 
they are seated together, and by the expressions of 
endearment they use to each other, as well as to their 
cMldren. And if further proof were wanting to shew 
their respect for social ties, we may mention the conduct 
of Pharaoh, in the case of the supposed sister of Abraham, 
standir^ in remarkable contrast to the habits of most 
princes of those and many subsequent ages. 

Ancient Egyptian Repast 

While the guests were entertained with music and 
the dance, dinner was prepared ; but as it consisted of a 
considerable number of dishes, and the meat was killed 
for the occasion, as at the present day in ^tem 
and tropical climates, some time elapsed before it was 
put upon the table. An ox, kid, wild goat, gazelle, or 
an oryx, and a quantity of geese, ducks, teal, quails, and 
other birds, were generally selected i but mutton was 
excluded from a Theban table. Sheep were not killed 
for the altar or the table, but they abounded in 
and even at Thebes ; and large flocl^ were kept for 
their wool, particularly in the neighbourh^i cu 
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Mdispliis. Sometimes a flock consisted of more tkan (l Sam. iL 14) and Etruscans, tkongli tkef had talks 
two tfeoimnd ; and in a tomb below the Pyramids, other pnrposesj use any at table. Sixjons Were litttK 
dating upwards of four thousand years ago, nine hundred duced when required for soup or other liquids. 'lie 
and ^venty-four rams are brought to be registered by Egyptian spoons were of various forms and azes. They 
his scribes, as part of the stock of the deceased ; imply- were prindpaily of ivory, bone, wood, or bronze, a»i 
Ing an equal number of ewes, independent of lambs. other metals — ^many were ornamented with the lotus 
Beef and goose constitute the principal part of the flower. . , 
animal food throughout Egypt ; and by a prudent fore- The Egyptians washed after as well as before dinner, 
sight in a country possessing neither extensive pasture an invariable custom throughout the East, as among the 
lands, nor great abundance of cattle, the cow was held Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, and others. It was ako, a 
sacred, and consequently forbidden to be eaten. Thus custom of the Egyptians, during or after their repasts, to 
the risk of exhausting the stock was prevented, and a introduce a wooden image of Osiris, from one foot and 
constant supply of oxen was kept for the table and for a half to three feet in height, in the form of a human 
agricultural purposes. A similar fear of diminishing the mummy, standing ere’et, or lymg on a bier, and to shew 
number of sheep, so valuable for their wool, led to a it to each of the guests, warning him of his mortality, 
preference for such meats as beef and goose ; though and the transitory nature of human pleasures. He was 
they were much less light and wholesome than mutton, reminded that some day he would be like that flgure ; 

A considerable quantity of meat was serv'ed up at that men ought to * love one another, and avoid those evils 
those repasts, to which strangers were invited, as which tend to make them consider life long, when in 
among people of the East at the present day. An end- reality it is too short;* and while enjoying the blessings 
less succession of vegetables was also required on all of this world, to bear in mind that their existence was 
occasions, and when dining in private, dishes composed precarious, and that death, which all ought to be pre- 
chiefly of them were in greater request than joints even pared to meet, must eventually close their earthly 
at the tables of the rich ; and consequently the Israel- career. Thus, while the guests were permitted, and 
who, by their long residence there, had acquired even encouraged, to indulge in conviviality, the plea- 
similar Ixabits, regretted them equally with the meat and sures of the table, and the mirth so congenial to their 
flsh of Egypt (Numbers, xi. 4, 5). lively disposition, they were exhorted to put a certain 

Their mode of dining was very similar to that now degree of restraint upon their conduct ; and though this 
adopted in Cairo, and throughout the East ; each person sentiment was perverted by other people, and used as an 
sitting round a table, and dipping his bread into a dish incentive to present excesses, it was perfectly consistent 

f laced m the centre, removed on* a sign made by the with the ideas of the Egyptians to be reminded that this 
ost, and succeeded by others, whose rotation depends life was only a lodging or inn on their way, and that 
on established rule, and whose number is predetermined their existence here was the preparation for a future 
according to the size of the party, or the quality of the state. 

guests, ^ After dinner, music and singing were resumed ; hired 

As is the custom in Egypt and other hot climates at men and women displayed feats of agility. The most 
the present day, they cooked the meat as soon as killed ; usual games within-doors were odd and even, mora, and 
with the same view of having it tender, which makes draughts. The game of morn was common in andent 
northern people keep it until decomposition is begin- as well as. modem times, and was played by. two per- 
ning ; and this exj)kins the order of Jo^h to *slay and sons, who each simultaneously threw out the fingers of 
make ready * for his brethren to dine with him the same one hand, while one party guessed the sum of both, 
day at noon. As soon, therdbre, as this had been done 'They were said in I^tin, mkare digitis^ and this game, 
and the joints were all ready, the kitchen presented an still so common among the lower order of It^ans, 
animated scene, and the coo^ were busy in their differ- existed about four thousand years ago in the reigns of 
eat departments. Other servants took charge of the the Osirtasens. 
pastry which the bakers or confectioners had made for 
the dinner-table ; and this department appeam even 

more varied than that of the cook. CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

That dimer wm served up at mid-day, may be inferred 

from the invitation given by Joseph to his brethren; The learned CHEVALIER BUNSEN — ^lately Prus«» 
but it is prolible that, Hke the Romans, they ate sian ambassador in London, and a native of Cor- 
supper in the evening, as is still the custom in the East, bach, Germany, yrhere he was bom in 1790 — 
The table was much the same as that of the present commenced, in 1848, the publication of his histor- 
day in Egypt-~a small stool supporting a round tray, on ical investigation, Egvpfs Place in Universal 
whict Ae dishM are placed ; to it dif^ from this m History. A second volume was published in 1854, 
hawtig Its eir^ sun^t fixed on a p^,or to M jjie work was translated 

Gennan, under the author’s superintend- 
to at to dL^^ ence, by Mr C. H Cot^elL The obj^t of M. 
plai^, together with loaves of bread. It was not gen- B“]»sejx was to estobhsh, by means of the langua^ 
eraHy covered mth any Enen, but, like to Greek table, and chronolc®^ of Egypt, as recently investigated, 
was washed with a sponge or napkin after the dkbes tho position of the Egyptians as a nation in prim- 
were removed. One or two guests generally sat at a oval history, or before the period of historical 
table, though from the mention of persons seated in rows records. He gives them' a vastly remote antiquity, 
accor^g to rank, it has been supposed the tables were assigning the date of the first king of Egypt to an 
oa^asionaliy of a long shape, as may have been the case era four thousand years before the Christian era. 
when the brethren of Joseph * sat befe him, the first- jhe Egyptians, he says, were an Asiatic race, who 
bom acoirfmg to his youth.’ Josmh emigrated from Chaldea, and settled in the valley 

fi, ^ I’y of the NUe about the eleventh millennium B.c ; the 

at to present day, at to round table of Egypt P"* “ Central cannot have occu^ 

The gue^ sat on to ground, or on st^lnd chairs, pen^ than the tenth nuUennium 

and, baviug neither knives and forks nor any sulstitute man existed on the earth about 20,000 

tawwng to the chopsticks k the Chinese, B.C* or even earlier. These aatediluvian 


etc. 
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SIR FRANCIS RALGRAV3S. 


efficient materials to enable tis to fix positively 
^ dates of tbe earlier period of tbe Egyptian 
monarchy. In iB$ 2 , M. Bunsen published 
^oiyius and Ms Age, or the Doctrine and Practice 
of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alex-’ 
af^r Severuss and Ancient and Modem Chris- 
Mmify ond Divimiy Compared, ffippofytus is 
a literary curiosity. A Greek manuscript, dis- 
covered at Mount Athos in 1842, and ascribed to 
Origen, was printed at Oxford in 1851, Chevalier 
Bunsen, however, clearly established that it was 
written by Hippolytus about the year 225. This 
MS.9 preservea for above sixteen centimes, shews 
' what was the real Christian creed and liturgical 
practice a hundred years before the’ Council of 
Nice. It gives no countenance to * the preroga- 
tive of right claimed by the Church of Rome over 
others, nor to any sacred language in preference 
to the vernacular, nor to any indelible character 
or celibacy of the priesthood, nor to infant bap- 
tism, nor to any propitiatory sacrifice in the 
Eucharist, which Hippolytus considered to be 
an offering purely of a spiritual nature, a sacri- 
fice of praise and thanks ^ {Athenesum, 1852). ; 
Chevalier Bunsen, who indulged in some mystical 
hopes and visions of the'^ Church of the Future/ 
eloquently exclaimed : 

' Take away ignorance, misunderstandings, and for- 
geries, and the naked truth remains — ^not a spectre, 
thank God 1 carefully to be veiled, but an image of 
divine beauty, radiant with eternal truth. Break down 
the bars whici separate us from the communion of the 
primitive church — I mean, free yourselves from the 
fetter of later canons and conventional abstractions— 
and you move unshackled in the open ocean of faith. 
You hold fellowship with the spirits of the heroes of ^ 
Christian antiquity, and' you trace the stream of imity 
as it rolls uninterruptedly through eighteen centuries, in 
spite of rocks and quicksands. 

A great work by Bunsen, God in History, 
appeared in an English version, 1868-^. Its 
distinguished author had died previously in Ger- 
many, November 28, i860. In 1868 was pub- 
lished A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, drawn chiefly 
firom family papers by his widow. 

SAMUEL SHARPE. 

Samuel Sharpe {1798-1881}— a nephew of 
Samuel Rogers — wrote a clear, succinct History 
of Egypt, from the earliest times till the conquest 
by the Arabs in 640 A.U. (2 vols, 1838). He has 
also written Historic Notes on the Old and New 
Testaments, an Historical Account of the Menu- 
menis of Egypt, and other historical treatises. 

JAMES BRYCE. 

The Holy Roman Empire (Arnold Essay, 1863 5 
seventh edition, 1885), by James Bryce, since 
1870 Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford, has taken a high position, less as a n^a- 
tive history of the Romano-Germanic Empire — 
including Italy prior to and during the middle 
ages, and Germany from the nm^ to the nine- 
teenth century— than as an exposition of the influ- 
ence of those beliefs and traditions upon Which ; 
the imperial power rested, in controlling the j 
series 01 ,«:s which constitute the. chief current i 

of Europe.ift history since the &I 1 of the pagan | 
power a Roii». ^ i 

Mr Bw,ce Is also author of Tramcfucasia and \ 
Mnntai a livdy and inter^tlng account : 

of a vacation tbiir wMch he made in & autumn I 

' m 


of the year 187^ and in the course of 'Wbkh , 
he climbed alone to the summit of Mount 
Ararat 

SIR FRANCIS PALGRAYE. 

This distinguished archseologist, long deputy- 
keeper of the Public Records, and an indefati- 
gable student of our early history, was born in 
London in 1788. He was the son of Meyer Cohen, 
a Jew ; but on the occasion of his marriage, 
changed his name to Palgrave. In 1822 he was 
employed on the Record Commission, and in 
1831 contributed to Murra/s Family LiSrasy a 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. In the following 
year appeared his Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth---^, work which contains 
a mass of information regarding the most obscure 
part of our annals, with original records concern- 
ing the political institutions of ancient Europe, 

Sir Francis afterwards wrote a more elaborate 
History, the last two vols. of which he did not 
live to publish. This work, entitled The History 
of Normandy cmd of England, four volumes, 1851- 
1864, brings down the history to the death of 
Rufus. Notwithstanding some fanciful positions 
and generalisations, the nation owes Sir Francis 
gratitude for the light he has thrown on the origin 
of the British people and institutions. He thiiScs 
that European soci^and civilisation depended 
on the influence of Rome, even when she had 
fallen, and was ‘tattered, sordid, and faded as 
was her im^rial rqhe.* The chiefs of the bar- 
barian dynasties assumed the semblance of the 
Caesars, and employed their titles and symbols. 

To Charlefmagne this infusion of imperialism into | 
the Teutonism of the West is chiefly due. Sir ' 
Francis wrote several less important works — 
Calendars of the Treasury, Documents illustra- 
tive of the History of Scotland, Hand-book for 
Travellers in Northern Italy, See., and was also 
a contributor to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. He died in 1861. 

.The Batde of Hastings, October 14, 1066. 

William had been most actively employed. As a 
preliminary to further proceedings, he had caused all 
the vessels to be drawn on shore and rendered unser- 
viceable. He told his men that they most prepare to 
conquer or to die — flight was impossible. He had 
occupied the Roman casUe of Pevensey, whose walls are 
yet existing^ flanked by Anglo-Norman towers, and he 
had personally survey^ all the adjoining country, for 
he never trusted this part of a general^s duty to any 
eyes but his own. One Robert, a Norman thane, who 
was settled in the neighbourho^, advised Mm to cast 
up iatrenchments for the purpose of resistiiig Harold. 

William replied, that his best def<mce was in the valour 
of Ms army and the goodness of Ms cause. 

In compliance with the opinions of the age, William 
had an astrolcger in Ms train. An oriental monarch, 
at the present time, never engages in battle without a 
previous hon^cope ; and tMs superstition was uaiver- 
saily adopted in Europe during the middle ages. But 
Wiliiam^s ‘ clerk * was not merely a star-gazer. He had 
graduated in all the occult sciences— he was a necro- 
mancer, or, as the word was often speHed, in ord^ to 
accommodate it to the supposed etymology, a mm- 
mancer — ^a * sortilegus ’ — and a soothsayer. These 
accomplishments in the sixteenth century would have 
assurealy brought the clerk to the stake ; but m die 
eleventh, although they were highly illeg^ to 

strict letter m the ecderiastical kw, yet th<w wpe 
studied as eagerly as any other branch of 
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of wUdk tliqr were to form a part tlie 

smrerer or % casting sijr^ or lot&,- had 

ascertained that the dnke would snccc^ and ttot 
Harold would snirender without a battle, upon whi A 
assurauc* the Normans entirety reli^. After 
lanchna William inquired for Ms conjurer. A pilot 
came- forward, and told Mm that the unlucky wight 
had been drowned in the passage. William then imme- 
diately pointed out the folly of trusting to the predic- 
tions of one who was utterly unable to tell what would 
happen unto himself. When William first set foot on 
shor^ he had shewn the same spirit He stumbl^ and 
fell forward on the palms of Ms hands. ‘ Mai s^ne ar/ 
fi I * exclaimed Ms troops, aifirighted at the omen. * No, 
answered William, as he rose j * I have taken seizin of 
the country/ shewing the clod of earth wMch he had 
grasped. One of Ms soldiers, with the quickness of a 
modem Frenchman, instantly followed up the idea ; he 
ran to a cottage, and pulled out a bundle of reeds from 
the thatch, telling mm to receive that symbol also, as 
the seizin of the realm with wMch he was invested. 
These little anecdotes display the turn and temper of 
the Normans, and the alacrity by wMch the army was 
pervaded. 

Some fruitless attempts are said to have been made 
at negotiation. Harold despatched a monk to the 
enemy s camp, who was to exhort William to abandon 
Ms enterprise. The duke insisted on Ms right ; but, as 
some historians relate, he offered to submit his claim to 
a l^al decision, to be pronounced by the pope, either 
according to the law of Normandy, or axxording to the 
law of England ; or if this mode of adjustment did not 
please Harold, that the question should be decided by 
single combat, the crown becomi n g the meed of the 
victor. The propositions of WilMim are ^ted, ^ 
other authorities, to have contained a proposition for" a 
compromise — ^namely, that HarMd should take North- 
umbria, and Willima the rest of the Anglo-Saxm 
dominions. All or any of these proposals are such as 
may very probably have been made; but they wep 
not minuted down in formal protocols, or couoied in 
diplomatic notes; they were verbal messages, sent to 
and fro on the eve of a bloody battle. 

Fear prevailed in both camps. The English, m 
addition to the apprdiensions wMch evmi &e most 
stout-hearted feel on the eve of a morrow whose dose 
they may nevm: see, dreaded the papal excommunica- 
tion, the curse encountered in support of the unlawful 
authority of a usurper. When they were informed that 
battle bad been decided upon, th^ stormed and swore ; 
and now the cowardice m conscience spurred them on 
to riot and levdry. The whole night was passed in 
debauch. Wms-^al and Drink-h^ resounded from 
the tents ; the wine-cups passed gaily roimd and round 
by the smoky blaze of the red watch-fires, while 
the ballad of ribald mirth was loudly song by the 
carou«w. 

In the Norman Leaguer, far otherwise had the dread 
of the approaching mom affected the hearts of WHliam^s 
soldiery.* No voice was heard excepting the solmnn 
response of the Litany and the chant of the jsalm. The 
penitents confesed their sin^ the masses were said, and 
the sense of the imminent peril of die morrow was 
tranquillised by penance and prayer. Each of the 
nations, as we are told by one c£ our most trustworth; 
English historians, acted according to their ^natio^ 
custom;* and severe is the censure wMch the EngHrii 
thus receive. 

The Ei^lish were strongly fortified in their positkm 
by lines of tranches and -palisades; and withm these 
defences th^ were marshalled according to the Daiash' 
fashion — shield against shiHd, presenlmg an impene- 
trable front to the enemy. The men of Kent formed 
the vanguard, for it was their privilege to be the first 
in the sttifo. The buig^ses of London, in like manner, 
claimed and obtained the honour of being the royal 
bodyguard, and ttiey were drawn up around the 


standard. At the foot of this' banner stocKi Etool4 
with Ms brothers, Leofwin and Gurth, and a chOs^ 
body of the bmvest thanes. 

Before the Normans began thdr march, and^^veij 
early in the morning of the feast of St Calixtus^ 
Wiiliain had assembled Ms barons around Mm, and 
Ported ^em to maintain his -righteous cause. As 
the invaders ' drew n%h, Harold saw a divlaoa 
advancing, composed of the volunteers from the county 
of .'Boulosne and from the Amiennois, under the com- 
mand of William Fstz-Osbem and Roger Montgomery. 
^ It is the duke,* exclaimed' Harold, ^and . Ettle shaB L 
fear him- By my forces will Ms. be four times outnum- 
bered!* Gurth shook Ms head, and expatialed on ti^ 
strength of the Norman cavalry, as opposed to the loot- 
soldiers of England; but their discourse was stopped ^ 
the appearance of tne <x?mbined cohorts under Aimeric, 
Viscount Thouars, and Alan Fergant of Brittany. 
Harold*s heart sunk at the sight, and he broke out intf , 
pasHonate exclamations of. fear and dismay. But no# 
the thiidr and last division of the .Norman army was 
drawing nigh. The consecrated Gonfenon floats anndst 
the forest of imeais, and Harold is now too well aware 
that he behold the ranks which are commanded in 
person by the Duke of Normandy. 

Immediately before the duke rode Taillefer, the 

instrel, singing, with a loud and, clear voice, the lay 
of Charlemagne and Roland, and the emprises of the 
Paladins who had fallen in the dolorous pass of Ron- 
cevaux. Taillefer, as Ms guerdon, had craved permis- 
sion to strike the first blow, for he was a valiant warrior 
f=>mnliiH n g the deeds wMch he sung : Ms appeiiat* 
is probably to be conside^ not as Ms : 


the first Englishinan whom he attacked, and by 
iig the second to the ground. The battle now 
became gmieral, and raged with the great^ firry. The 
Normans advanced beyond the Eiglirii lines, but they 
were driven back, and forced into a trench, where homes 
and riders fell upon each other in fearful confusion. 
More Normans were slain here than in any other part of 
the fidd. The alarm spread ; the light troops left in 
charge of the luggage and the stores thought that all was 
lost, and were about to take flight ; but the fierce Od% 
bishop of Bayeux, the duke’s half-brother, and who was 
better fitted for riiield than for the mitr^ succeeded 
in reassuring them, and then, returning to the field, and 
rushing into that ptit where the battle was hottest, he 
foight as the stoutest of the warriors engaged in the 
ccrfict. 

From rune in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
the succe^es on either side were nearly balanced. The 
charges of the Norman cavalry gave them great advan- 
tage, but the English phalanx repelled their enemies; 
and the soldiers were so well protected by their targets, 
that the artillery of the Normans was long discharged . 
in vain. The bowmen, seeing that they had failed to 
make any impression, altered the direction of their shafts, 
and instead of shooting point-blank, the flights of 
arrows were direc^ted upwards, so that the points came 
down upon the heads of the men of England, and the 
iron riiower fell with murderous effect The English 
ranks were exceedingly distressed by the volleys, yet 
they still stood firm ; and the Normans now employed 
a stratagem to decoy their opponents out of their 
intwnnhmffQtR. A feigned retreat on their part induced, 
the English to pursue them with great heat The 
Normans suddenly wheeled about, and a new and fiercer 
battle was urged. The field was covered with separate 
bands of foemen, each engaged with one another. 
Here, th^e Englirii yielded — there^ they conquered. One 
English thane, armed with a battle-axe, spread dismay 
amongst the Frenchmen. He was cut down by Roger 
de Montgomery. The Normans have preserved the 
name of the Norman baron, but that of the Engliriiman 
is lost in obHvion. Some other English thanes are alsw 
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GEORGE TICKNOR. 

inemembrance/ The Histery of Spanish Litera- 
ture^ tlire« volumes, 1849, by George Ticknor 
is a work of ^e-'t merit, full, minute, 
and, accurate, the result of thirty years' labour. 
The Idfe^ Letters^ and Journals of George Ticknor 
weie published in 1876, in two volumes. He 
was a native . Boston, bom in 1791, son of 
a wealthy citizen, who is described as .of the true 
New England type of character, energetic and cul- 
tivated, and who was one of the first importers of 
Merino sheep into the United States. The son was 
educated at Dartmouth College, and studied for 
the bar, but joying practised for a twelvemonth, 
he satisfied himself that the life of a lawyer would 
not suit his dnmle ideas of usefulness or happi^ 
ness. He therefore turned his thoughts to plans 
of. study and travdL He started for Europe in 
1815, for five years travelled over various 
countries, residing successively in London, Got- 
tingen, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Venice, Madrid, 
and Lisbon. In all those capitals he seems to 
have been in the best society, and his journal 
is full of the best sort of 'interviewing.' Mr 
Ticknor afterwards became Professor of the 
French and Spanish languages, and of the 
Belles Lettms in Harvard University, He died 
January 26, 1871, in his eightieth year. Besides 
his History of Spanish Literature^ Mr Ticknor 


ICE, and coEEt^, 


At one pmod of the battle, the. NormaEs were nearly 

■ ■■■., ■ ... ■ ^ ^ 

routed, .. ^ 

and they began to fly , , 

threw off Hs h^et, and .gaflopii^ through the squad- 
rons, 1 


„ The ay .was raised., that the duke was slain, 
" r m every . directioa, William 

,* J , . I- 

rallied .'his ; barony though not without great 
T '"*■ ** ' ^ ^ 

OjertioE, and was. distinguished as the most active 
«id' bravest amongst, the. soldiers in the host, which 
he led oa to destractiom ' A Norman arrow wounded 
him im die left eye- 5 he dropped from his steed in 
»oay, and was 'borne to the foot of the standard. 
Ae English began to give way, or rather to retreat 
to the standard a? their raHying-point' The Nopnans 
encMed than, and fought desperately to reach this 
goal Robert Fitz-Emest had almost seized the banner, 
tat he was MIM in the attempt. William led his 
troop on with the iEtentlon, it is said, of measuring his 
sword with Harold. He did encounter an English 
horseman, from whom he received such a stroke upon 
his helmet, that he was nearly brought to the ground. 
The Moimans flew to the aid of their sovereign, and the 
bold Englishman was pierced by thefr' lances. About 
the same time the tide of battle took a momentary turn. 
The Kentish men and East Saxonsirallied, and repelled i 
the Norman barons } but Harold was not amongst fiiem'; i 


Harold, ■ on . ms ^part, used eveisy poSible 


In the thick crowd of the assailants and the assailed, the 
hoc^ of the horses were plunged deep into the gore of 


the dead and the dying. Gurth was at the foot of the 
standard, without hope, but without fear : he fell by the 
McMon of William. The English banner was cast down, 
and the Gonfanon planted in its place announced that 
William of Normandy was the conqueror. It was now 
late in the evening. The English troop were entirely 
broken, yet no Englishman would surrender. The con- 
flict continued in many parts of the bloody field long 


wrote a Life of Lafayette^ and a memoir of his 
friend and countryman, Prescott, the historian. 
He aik> contributed various articles to reviews and 
literary journals The following are extracts from 


his letters and journals 


Goethe at Wdmarin 1816. 

He is something above the middle size, laige but not 
gross, ^ with gray hair, a dark, ruddy complexion, and 
full rich black eyes which, though dimmed by age, 
are still very expressive. In manners he is simple. 
He received us without ceremony, but with care and 
elegance, and made no German compliments. The 
conversation, of course, rested in his bands, and w^as 
v^ous. Of Lord Byron he spoke with interest and 
discrimination—- said his poetry shewed great know- 

ledge of human nature, and great talent in description. 


repentance, arose in his stern mind 5 and the Abbey of 
B^le, in which the prayer was to be offered np per- 


petually for the repose of the souls of all who had fallen 
m the conflict, was at once the monument of his triumph 
and the token of his piety. The abbey was most richly 
endowed, and all the land for one league round about 
was annexed to the Battle franchise. The abbot was 
freed from the authority of the Metropolitan of Canter- 
bury, and invested with archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
The high-ahar ms erected on the very spt where 
Harold’s standard had waved ; and the roll, deposited in 
the archives of the monastery, recorded the names of 
those who had fought with the Conqueror, and amongst 
whom the lands of broad England were divided. But 
all this pomp and solemnity has passed away like a 
dream. The 'perpetual prayer’ Im ceased for ever— 
the roll of Batfle is rent. The shields of the Norman 
lineages are trodden in the dust—the abbey is levelled 
with the ground — and a dank and reedy pool fills the 
spot where the foundations of the choir have been 
uncovered, merely for the gaze of the idle visitor, or the 
instruction of the moping anti<|l!ary. 


Once his genius kindled, and he grew almost fervent 
as he deplored the want of extemporary eloquence in 
Germany, and said, what I never heard before, but 
which is eminently true, that “the English is kept a 
much more Irving language by its influence. ‘Here,’ 
he said, ‘we have no eloquence, our preaching is a 
monotonous, middling declamation — public debate we 


the parlour door with the same simplicity with which 
he received us. 

Sir Walter Scott, ^ , 

He is the lord of the ascendant now (1S19) in Edin- 
burgh, and well deserves*^ to be, for I look upon him to 
be quite as remarkable in , intercourse and conversation 
as he is in any of his writings, even in his novels. His 
countenance, when at rest, is dull and almost heavy, 
and even when in common conversation expresses only 
a high degT^ of good-.nature ; but when he is excited, 
and especially when he is reciting, poetry that he likes, 
his whole expression is dianged, ,and his features kindle 
into a brightness of which there were no traces before. 

. . . One evening, after dinner, he told his daughter, 
Sophia Sc<Ht, to take her harp and pky five or six 
ballads he mentioned to her, as a specimen of the. 


GEORGE TICKNOR 

America has been desirous, as was remarked by 
Lockhart, to discharge the debt due to Spain, her 
first discoverer ; ‘ the names of Irving and Prescott 
are already associated with Columbus and Isa- 
; Sior wil, Ticknor henceforward be forgotten 
where Cervai^es and his compeers are held In 



FEO»" 1B30' 


The chapel was^ brilliantly lights, and to 


Master and Fellows, in their robes oi ceremony^ made A 
strikic^ appearance. 


/JOHN li. MOTI^Sr.; ; 

An excellent history of the J?ise .qf Duick 
three volumes, ; 1856, :■ wis written by 
John Lothrop Motley, bom at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, in 1S14, paduated at Harvard 
University in 1831,. and sometime secretary to the 
United States Legation at St Petersburg, Return- 
ing to America, he devoted himself to Iteraxy 
pursuits. He had early in life written two novels, 
which proved failures, and he afterwards applied 
himself to historical researches, residing for some 
years in Germany and the Netherlands for the 
better prosecution of his labours. ^ His history 
embraces the period from the abdication of Charles 
V. in 1555 to the death of William, the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, in 1584* A continuation 
appeared in i860, and a further portion in 1865, 


pliasis; * I never heard anything so fine;’ andhe, seemg 
:low invokniariiy "I hoA said it, .caught me ty the tod, 

' and, replied very earnestly : < Everybody says so, sir ; mt 
added in an instant, blns,Mng a little, *bnt I must not be 
too vain of hen’ I was struck, too, with another little 
trait in her character and Ms that exhibited itself the 
ame evening. Lady . Hume asked her* to' play 
AW, an old ballad. A good many persons were 
present, and' she felt a little embarrassed hj the recol- 
lection of how much her father’s name had been mo- 
tioned in connection with this strange Highlander’s. 
(The authorship of the novels was not yet acknow- 
ledged, though generally believed.) She ran across 
the room to her father, and, blushing pretty deeply, 
whispered to him. ‘Yes, my dear,’ he said, loud enough 
to be heard, * play, to be sure, if you are asked, and 
Waverle)^ and The AnUqtiary too, if there be any such 
ballads-’ One afternoon, after I had become more 
acc^uainted with them, he asked me to come and dine, 
and afterwards go to the theatre and hear Rob Roy-^z, 
very good piece made out of Ms novel, and then playing 
in Edinburgh with remarkable success. It was a great 
treat He did not attempt to conceal Ms delight during 
the whole performance, and when it vrzs over, said to 
me : ' That ’s fine, sir ; I think that is very fine to 
then looked up at me with one of Ms most comical 
expressions of face, half-way between cunning ^d 
humour, and added i ‘AH I wish is that Jededxah 
Cleishbotham could be here to enjoy it f 


entitled The Hisioty of the United Netherlands^ 
from the Death of William the Silent to the 


Synod of Dort In 1874 Mr Motley added 2 %r 
Life and Death of fohn of BarneveldfAdmeate o/ 
ffollandf with a View of the Rrimafy^ Dames '^am 
Movements of the Thirty Yeard War^ 2 vols. 
The greater part of Bameveld’s life bad been 
previously told, by Mr Motley h3^-}m.:Mistofy'of, 
the United Netherlands^ but this later work 
describes the nine dosing years of Bameveld’s 
career. Mr Motley’s works not only supply a 
desideratum in our historical literature, but con- 
stitute a narratiye ei deep interesti dear, vivid, 

Tu^tsfullSL D.CL.^ Oxford, and ^ oniver^s 

the finest of its sort, no doubt, in the world. After- of Cambridge ^d New York He was 
wards I went with WheweH to Sedgwick to dine- in 1861 to 1867 the United States minister at the 
the Hall of Trinity, a grand old place, vast, to a little court of Vienna, and one year (1869-70); at the 
gloomy to rude with its andent rafters; but imposing, English court He died in May 1877, and a 
to worthy of the first collie in the world, for to memoir by his friend Oliver WendeH Holmes 
number of great men it has produced. It is to ftoion g^pp^ared in 1878. 

for a nobleman, when he comes here, to be furnished with ^ 

a silver cover, forks, and spoons, &c., and to leave The Image-breaking ofAntmerf 

tom when he goes away. It chanced to-day that I had ^ ^ Repttblic, 

poor Lord Milton’s cover, with his name and arms on , , , j * t. 1 • 

It At our table tore were several strangers, among A very paltry old wom^ emted the image-breakmg 
whom were Sir Francis Forb^, just firom India, to of Antwerp (1566). She to for y^ been accustomed 
to famous Joseph Hume of radical notoriety. After to sit before the door of to cathedral mth w^ 
dinner, according to ancient custom, a huge silver cup to wafers, earning a scanty subsistence from to proMs 
or pitcher was passed round, contaimng what is c^ed of her me^e trade, to by to smaH corns which to 
Audit Ale, or very fine old ale, wMdi is given to'Sthe sometimes received m ctoty. ^ Some of J:he r^le 
tenants of to Collie when they come to audit their began to chaffer with this ancient huckste^. Iney 
aax>unt$ to pay torn rents. We aH drank from it scoffed at her consecrated wares ; toy bai^^ wth her 
standing up, each* as Ms turn came, wishing prosperity ribald jests, of wMch her public position h^ Mrmtod 
to coUege^ When this was over, an " amrmous her with a supply ; they assured her that the hour had 
silver ewer and basin, given by James L’s Duke of come when hi^ idolatrous traffic was to be for ever t^- 
Buckingham, were pa^d down, filled with rose-water, minated, when she to her patroness "^^7 ^o be 
into which each one dipped his napkin. Finally, a given over to destruction ^ together. 1 he oia ymzn^ 
small choir of selected singers came into to hall to enraged, answered threat with threat, and gibewxm gibe, 
sang the Latin chants appropriate to to day, with great Passing from words to deeds, she began to ca^ from 
richness and iwer, attracting a crowd in at the doors, the ground every offensive missile or weapon whidi to 
among whom were several ladies, who looked sadly could find, and to lay about her m all diiecbon& Mer 
out of place in such a monastic refectory. It was a tormentors defended them^lves^ they could. Havmg 
fine finale to the grave and ceremonious entertainment destroyed her whole stock-hvtade, theyj^voked others 
\Vc now adjourned to the combination-room, where, in to appear in her defence. The pa^is-by thrmiged to 
great luxury and comfort, a dessert and wines were the scene ; the cathedral was^ soon filled to ovearnowmg ; 
arranged for the members of to table of dais. We a furious tumult was Mready in prepress, 
had vionc pretty well, I thought, in to way of wine at Many persons fled in alana to to Town House, carry- 
the hall, ^vhere there was ap extraordinary mnount of ing infonnation of tMs outbreak to the magistrates, 
liealth-drinkiii^, but hem we had it on a more serious John van Immei^^ Mai^ve of Antwerp, was then 
to retntlar At last to bcH rang ios evening nbldlag wro to mA awaiting' 
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tW arrival of the wardmasters, whom it had at kst been 
thoi^ht expedient to summon, Upon mtelligeiice of 
this riot, which the miHtia, if previously musterm, might 
have prevented, the senate determined to proceed to the 
catheoial in •u body, with the hope of <^neliiiig the mob 
by the. dignity of their presence. The margrave, who 
was the high executive officer of the little commonwealth, 
marched down to the cathedral accordingly, attended by 
the two burgomasters and all the senators. At first their 
authority, solicitations, and personal influence produced 
a good eflect. Some of those outside consented to retire 
and the tumult partially subsided within. As night, 
however, was fast approaching, many of the mob insisted 
upon remaining for evening service. They were in- 
formed that there would be none that night, and that for 
once die people could certainly dispense with their 
vespers. 

Several persons now manifesting an intention of leav- 
ing the cathedral, it was suggested to the senators that if 
they should lead the way, the population would follow 
in. their train, and so disperse to their homes. The 
excellent magistrates took the advice, not caring perhaps 
to fdfli any longer the dangerous but not dignified func- 
tions of police-officers. Before departing, they adopted 
the precaution of closing all the doors of the church, 
leaving a single one open, that the rabble still remaining 
might have an opportunity to depart. It seemed not to 
occur to the senators that the same gate would as con- 
veniently afford an entrance for those without as an egress 
for those within. That unlooked-for event happened, 
however* No sooner had the magistrates retired than 
the rabble burst through the single door which had been 
left open, overpowered the margrave, who with a few 
attendants, had remained behind, vainly endeavouring by 
riireatsand exhortations to appease the tumult, drove him 
ignominiously from the church, and threw all the other 
portals wide 3>en. Then the populace flowed in like an 
angry sea. Tne whole of the cathedral was at the mercy 
of the rioters, who were evidently bent on mischief. 
The wardens and treasurers of the church, after a vain 
attempt to secure a few of its most precious possessions, 
retired. They carried the news to the senators, who, 
accompanied by a few halberdmen, again ventured to 
approach the spot. It was but for a moment, however, 
for, appalled by the furious sounds which came from 
within the church, as if invisible forces were preparing 
. a catastrophe which no human power could withstand, 
the magistrates fled precipitately from the scene. Fear- 
ing that the next attack would be upon the Town House, 
they hastened to concentrate at that point their available 
strength, and left the stately cathedral to its fate. 

And now, as the shadows of night were deepening the 
perpetual twilight of the church, the work of destruction 
commenced. Instead of vespers rose the fierce music of 
a psalm yelled by a thousand angry voices. It seemed 
the preconcerted signal for a general attack. A band of 
marauders flew upon the image of the Virg^in, dragged it 
forth from its receptacle, plunged daggers into its inani- 
mate body, tore off its jewelled and embroidered gar- 
ments, broke the whole figure into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered the fragments along the floor. A wild 
shout succeeded, and then the work, which seemed dele- 
gated to a comparatively small number of the assembled 
crowd, went on with incredible celerity. Some were 
armed with axes, some with bludgeons, some with sledge- 
hammers; others brought ladders, pul^ys, ropes, and 
levers. Every statue was hurled from li|s niche, every 
picture tom from the wall, evesy painted window shivered 
to atoms, every ancient monument shattered, every 
sculptured decoration, however inaccessible in appear- 
ance, hurled to the ground. Indefatigably, audaciously 
endowed, as it seemed, with preternatural strength and 
nimbleness, these furious iconoclasts clambered up the 
dizzy heights, shrieking and chattering like malignant 
as they tore off m triumph the slowly-matured 
nuit of centuries. ^ In a space of time wonderfully brief, 
they had accomplished their task. 


A colossal and magnificent group of the Saviour cruci- 
fied between two thieves adorned the principal altar. 
The statue of Christ was wrenched from its place with 
ropes and pulleys, while the malefactors, with bitter and 
blasphemous irony, were left on high, the only represent- 
atives of the marble crowd which had been destroyed, 
A very beautiful piece of architecture decorated the choir 
— the ‘repository,^ as it was called, in which the body of 
Christ was figuratively enshrined. This much-admired 
work rested upon a single column, but rose, arch upon 
arch, pillar upon pillar, to the height of three hundred 
feet, till quite lost in the vault above. It was now 
shattered into a million pieces. The statue^ images, 
pictures, ornaments, as they lay upon the gmund, were 
broken Tirith sledge-hammers, hewn with axes, trampled, 
tom, and beaten into shreds. A troop of harlots, snatch- 
ing waxen tapers from the altars, stood around the 
destroyers, and lighted them at their work. Nothing 
escaped their omnivorous rage. They desecrated seventy 
chapels, forced open all the chests of treasure, covered 
their own squalid attire with the gorgeous robes of the 
ecclesiastics, broke the sacred bread, poured out the 
sacramental wine into golden chalices, quaffing huge 
draughts to the Beggars’ health ; burned all the splendid 
miss^ and manuscripts, and smeared their shoes with 
the sacred oil, with which kings and prelates had been 
anointed. It seemed that each of these malicious 
creatures must have been endowed with the strength of 
a hundred giants. How else in the few brief hours of a 
midsummer night, could such a monstrous desecration 
have been accomplished by a troop, which, according to 
all accounts, was not more than one hundred in number ! 
There was a multitude of spectators, as upon all such 
, occasions, but the actual spoilers were very few. 

Th^ noblest and richest temple of the Netherlands was 
a wreck, but the fury of the spoilers was excited, not 
appeased. Each seizing a burning torch, the whole herd 
rushed from the cathedral, and swept howling through 
the streets. ‘ Long live the Beggars I ’ resounded through 
the sultry midnight air, as the ravenous pack flew to 
and fro, smiting every image of the Virgin, every cruci- 
fix, every sculptured saint, every Catholic S3mibol which 
they met with upon their path. All night long they 
roamed from one sacred edifice to another, thoroughly 
destroying as they went. Before morning they had sacked 
! thirty churches within the city walls. They entered the ■ 
' monasteries, burned their invaluable libraries, destroyed 
their altars, statues, pictures;’; and, descending into the 
cellars, broached every cask which they found there, pour- 
ing out in one great flood all the ancient wine and ale with 
which those holy men had been wont to solace their retire- 
ment from generation to generation. They invaded the 
nunneries, whence the occupants, panic-stricken, fled for 
refuge to the houses of their friends and kindred. The 
streets were filled with monks and nuns, running this way 
and that, shrieking and fluttering, to escape the claws of 
these fiendish Calvinists. The terror was imaginary, for 
not the least remarkable feature in these transactions 
was, that neither insult nor ii^ury was offered to man 
or woman, and that not a farthing’s value of the immense 
amount of property destroyed was appropriated. It was 
a war, not against tlie living, but against graven images, 
nor was the sentiment which prompted the onslaught in 
the least commingled with a desire of plunder- The 
principal citizens of Antwerp, expecting every instant 
that the storm would be diverted from the ecclesiastical 
edifices to private dwellings, and that robbery, rape, and 
murder would follow sacrilege, remained all night expect- 
ing the attack, and prepared to defend their hearths, even 
if the altars were profaned. The precaution was needless. 

It was asserted by the Catholics that the Confederates, 
and other opulent Protestants, had organised this com- 
pany of profligates for the meagre pittance of ten stivers 
a day. On the other hand it was believed by many that 
the Catholics had themselves plotted the whole outrage 
in order to bring odium upon the Reformers. Both 
statements were equally unfounded. The task most 



timked ttongli all tlie dwirdies of Antwerp aaid the wamors ; so that me Indmn popttMic» amounted to 
Bdffhbominff villages. Hardly a Statue or pctare about one inhabitant to a square mile. The imM-Yes^ 
«cape4 destra<^on. Yet the age was directed esdiu- nahed and feeble comp'ated with the European^ 

against sto^ and stor^ Hot a man was- nowhere concentrated in conademMe vlllage% but 
wwmdednor awomaaoutiaged. Prisroers, indeed, who dwelt dispersed in hamlets, with from forty to sixty m 
had been knguisMng hcwl^y in dungeons were Hber- each company. Few plac^ had more than two hundred j 
A mmik who had been in the prison of Bare- and many had less. It was also unustm! far any lai» 
fo^mnasteiy for twelve years, recovered Ms freedom, portion of these tribes to be assembled tc^ , ther. 

Art was tiampM In the dust, but humanity deplored no -idle tole of an ambuscade of three or four thousand k 
victim perhaps an error for three or foirt hundred ; otherwise, 

It is an extravagant fiction, wholly unworthy df bdieC 
GEOHOE BAHCEOFT. Smith once met a party that seemed to amount to seven 

hundred j and so complete was the superiority conferred 
The history of the United States has been ably by the use of firearms, that with fifteen men he was able 
and copiously related by a native historian, Mr, to withstand thm all The savages were therefore 
George Bancroft. This gentleman was bom regarded with contempt or compassion. No uniform care 
in 1800, at Worcester, in Massadiusetts. His been t^en to randltoe their p)dwin ; althot^ 
fether, Dr A. Bancroft, a Congregational or Uni- impro^ by ^me of the arts 

1807, Md the patem^ tastes and e^ple had iia 4 ^been built fo^echancanough after the English 
probably some effect in directog tte he took such delight in thdiock and key, that 
labours of the son. Having graduated with dis- would lock and unlock the door a hundred tunes a 
tincdon at Harvard College, he afterwards Studied day, and thought the device incomparable. When 
In Germany, and on his return entered the Church. Wyatt arrived, the natives expressed a fear lest his 
A love of literature, however, prevailed, ,and Mr intentions should be hostile j he assured them of his 
Bancroft commenced author by publishing a widi to preserve inviolable peace 1 and the emigrants 
volume of Poems. Some translations *from the had mo use for firearms except against a deer or a fowl. 
Gennan, chiefly the historical maniiaig of Pro- Confidence so fer increase^ tMt the old law, wHch 
lessor Heeren, next engaged Mr Bancroft, and he “^^de death the paialty for teaching the Indians to use a 
added to thes4 precari!^ Htemry gains by open- f vm forgotten ; ^ th^ were now employed,^ 

lag a school at Northampton. He seems neart^to fowlers ^hunts^ The pl^tions «rf the English 
lA tridj«b«c 

i«^conectoriUlta^ofBo.ona^ .ra^ ri*grambto.>M«>lksadl««oftolWi nn-ira. 

m the In he was appomted mumter solitary places, remote from nmghbours, avoided, since 

plempotentiary to England. The latter appomt- there would there be less ccunpetition tor the owneriiip 
%uent imy be considered as due to the literary ofthesml. 

iceputotion of Mr Bancroft, who had then entered Pbwhatan, the tother of Pocahontas remained, after 
bn his great historical work. In 1834 appeared the marri^ of his daughter, the firm friend of the 
Ms Histofy of the Coiomsatwn of the Ukited English. He died in 1618 ; and his younger brother 
Siestesf a second volume was published in 1857, n'wss now the heir to his influence. Should the native 
a third in 1840; and from* 1852 to 1874 sevm df the soil consent to be driven' from their 

more volumes were tmlflishecL m^^r^cT ten in alL patrimony? Should their feebleness submit 

devoted to the history of tte uSt!S States. A injery, pd ^ loss of Mr Hnds ? 

BCTT edition, in 6 volumes, appeared m 1883 ; and teservabon, the of self- 

tbfi ' jk-f -ft* A 77*i,-| ., iTrrfrVt i» f- A a f*n r 1*/ defence, seemed to oirttiand an active resistance % to pre- 

^ ofm Consmu^ ^ dweHing-places, the EngHsh must be exW 

{2V0ls., 18S2) forms a kind mlnatedj in open battle the Indians would be powerless | 
m suppfiem^it. Xiicrc was^ much new xniorma-' conscious of their weakness, they could not hope to 
tton m these volumes;^ for manusKmpt and unpub- acccnnplish their end except by a preconcerted surprise. 

sources were thrown open to their author ; The oime was one of savage ferocity j but it was sug- 
Ms ^le Is Hvdy smd energetic,, and bis demo- gerted by their situation. They were timorous and 
tStatic prejudices, though som^imes unnecessarily qMck of apprelmnsion, and consequently treacherous | 
brought forward, give a warmth and individuality ^ treachery and falsehood are the vic^ of cowardice. 

' tb Hie nair^live. The historian was in earnest— attack was prq^ with impenetmMe secrecy. 
»>artylbvOT<ffhiscomifry,and of the fomiders 
of its iidependence. At thesame time,his narra- 

from any attempt to awakmi old animosities. of those whose death thev were blottine’. ' Sooner * 
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Iwdies, as if it had hem posable to cmnmit on them a 'WnxUM CTOLEN BHYANT (1794.-1878), the poet, 
fresh munte. and Sybney HoWAm Gay, was commenced m 

In one hoar three hondred and fisriy-serm persons 1874 and completed in four volumes. The whole 

•wa»cuto£ Yet tliec»3iage WES mt tiiiiwMw; forms a splendid work, finely illustrated ,ana 
Yiiginm was sawa! from so disastrous a graTc*^ Tiie printed, and written 'in a pleasing style, 
night before the execution of the coasphwgr, it was ^ 

by a converted Indimto an ^hshn^ to American BUtory. 

he wished to rescue ; Jamestown ana the nearest settle- 

ments were weE prepared against an attack j and the The histday of the Unit®! State (says Mr Bryant) 
SETOgeSy as timid as they were fesrociouSj, fled with pre- naturalty divides itself into three penods, upon the 
dpftatiott from the appeamnc* of wakeful reristance. third of which we lately, at the dose of om civil war, 
In this mmuier, the most coimdeiable pmt of the colony entered as a people with congous institutioiis m every 
W’as saved, part of our vast territory. The first was colonial 

period; the second indudes the years which elapsed 
'7%$ Tmn of Sosim in th Zmt Cminiy, from Declaration of Independence to the stn%^ 

The king set himself, and his ministry, and parlia- ^“ch closed with the eifacdon of jla^ TOe 
ment, and 111 Great Britain, to subdue to bis will one “loo'll Pen^ 

stubborn Utfle town on the sterile coast of the Massa- dependmoe, chil^c^ of the futo Mhom Brt 
chusetts Bay. The odds against it were fearful ; but it our re^gro^ as a distact member of the 00“^^ 
shewed a life ines;tinguislS.Ie, and had been chosen to of nations, belong to the sec<md penod, and 1 ^ 
keep ^td over the Bberties (if mankind. wh^ we ^ stro^ rapugb to ass^and mto 

■Ae Old World had not its paraUeL It counted our iMependmCfc A this second penod a 1 ^ space 
about sixteen thousand inhabitan^f European origin, has been allotted m the pr^t work. Nrt that tte 
all of whom learned to read and write. Good public military annals of our Revolutioim^ War worn 

schools were the fountoion of its political system ; and s®em to i?eqmre a lar^e proportion of this space, but 
Benjamin Franklin, one of their grateful pupil^ in his vanous attentot arcumstan^, the premous con- 
youth apprenticed to the art which makes knowledge trove^es with the mother-county, m whic^ m the 
the common property of mankind, had gone forth from colomes Were more or less interested, and w^m grw 
them to stand before the nations as the r^resentative <rf “to a ramm<» cause; the consult^ons which foB^owed; 
the modem plebeian class. defiance <rf the mother-country m whi<* thy ^ 

As its scfiools were for aB its children, so the great lo“«i ; the servire m an army which made aB ^e 
body of its male inhabitants of twenty-one years of age, colomste Mow-soldiers ; the common d^y, the coy- 
whtm assembled in ahall which Faneuil, of Huguenot to- “<>“ pnv^cms, sufifen^.and exptots, the 
cistry, had built for them, was the source of aB muni- ^ . 

opal authority. In the meetiiig of the town, its taxes be fiffly set forth, to itmay te seen how na^a 
were voted, its aBairs discussed and settled; its agents tratoirm ,, 

and public servants annuaBy elected ly baBot ; aro ab- nnited in a federal repute, which h^ rap Y 
stract political principles fi^y debatrZ A stol prop- t° ^ place among the toost of the 

erty qSification waS attach^ to file right of sufo^, ^ m 

but . 2 d not eidude enough to change the dharacter of » s>sterbood of States enlaiged from thirteen to 

the institution. There had never existed a considerable thtrty-sevm. _ « fTiic 

municipality approaching so nearly to a pure democ- with wents and controvem^ 

racy ; Ld, for ^ popuMis a place, it was ^doubtedly f cond part ^ and the ^^w ye^ wlb^ 

the most oiderly an^ Qt governed in the world. kave elapsed of thud ; so rapid h^ 

Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican. ;^bon of wealth ^d the gro^h of trade , great 
The great mass were Congr^tionalists ; church have .l^en the ac^^ments of mvrative art and 
was an assembly formed by voluntary agreement ; self- apph^^^^ces ; with s.uch celenty has om pop 
constituted, self-supported, and independent They were spread itself over new and so vehement have 

dear that no per^n or church had power over another ^een the striate untamed against its abuses, moral 
church. There was not a Roman CathoHc altar in and i^ticd, that it has n.ot been easy to give due 
the place ; the usages of ‘ papists ' were looked upon them, without exceeding the limits 

as wom-out superstitions, fit only for the ignorant. But pre^bed for this wor^ ^ , . , .. ^ , 

the people were not merely the fiercest * enemies of are not without the hope that those who re d 

^popery and slavery;* they were Protestants even against what we Imve TOtten, will see in the past, with al 
Protestantism; and though the English Church was its vicissitudes, the premise of a prosperous and honour- 
tolerated, Boston kept up its exasperation against pre- able future, of conwrd at borne, and peace and respect 
lacy. Its ministers were still its prophets and its guides ; abroad and that the same cheerfd piety, TjJich ted 
its pulpit, in which, now that Mayhew was no more, tke good man to put his pereo^l trust m a kind - 
Cooper was admired above all others for eloquence and dence, will prompt the good citizen to chensh an 
patriotism, by weekly appeals inflamed alike the fervour confidence in regard to the destiny reserved tor o 
of piety and of liberty. In the Boston Gazsife, it eujoyed beloved country, 
a free press, which gave currency to its conclusions on 

the natural right of man to self-government DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Its Cirize^ were inquisiUVe ; stog to Imow the ^ the popular forensic oratory 

taii^ofto TOdtostoforther^aofexis^ of Erskiixe dnd Brougha)^, the great American 

institutions m the laws of nature. Yet they controlled 

their speculative turn by practical judgment, exhibiting orator, DANIEL WEBSTER (^782-1852), sho 
the seeming contradiction of susceptibility to enthusiasm, not be overiooked He was the Chamam of-t 
and calculating shrewdness. They were fond of gain, New World, and Chatham could not have 
and adventurous, penetrating, and keen in their pursuit nounced a more glowing eulogium on England 
of it; yet their avidity was tempered by a well-con- than fell from the Eps of this Western Republican, 
sidered and continuing liberality. Nearly every man 

was struggling to make his own way in the world and Eloquent Apostrapmto England, 

his own fortune ; and yet individually, and as a body, r ..i. • ^ xi. jy • Ysriit/ 4 i 

th£y were pubUc-spiriteA OUr fathers msed their flag agaimt a poja to 

for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Kome, 

A Popular History of the United States^ by in the height of her glory, is not to be compate— a 



nou iSy> CYa.OP.gDIA OF ToiS/A 

po^ whidj dotted the Httfece of the whole globe then, on the day which had fast linVH for ever tin*-' 
withte possresMm and imhlaiyposf^ whose monii^ own feme with their country’s glory, the hea^ 
dnmj-l^ fidlowing & snn in ins cours«i and keeping should open to receive them both at once As their 
, pace T^h & hours, ardra the earth with one continu- lives themselves were the gifts of Providence, w^is not 
<« and nnfeofcen staun of the maittal airs of England, wi^ to recognise in their happy terminatiM, ^ vSl 

m temaifcaMe feet rfthe simultaneotis death of T" “’!»‘>7and 

Adams and Jefferson-the second and third presi- JeffS^We Sid LS? ‘Tfi, 
tots of the Umt^ Statesphappening on the kdeed.^ey are no’more. They are no“^S^^ 
fiftieth aimiversaxy of the Button of Independ- 1776, bold ird fearless advncates’^r?ntoSce“ Z 
2.“^^ •'•’.t exh v®**^*^ powerfully more, as at subsequent periods, the head 6f the goi^m- 

tlie^j 3 ii!id of Websterj, as it did that of the laent ; no more, as we havC' recently seen them a.mi 
whole nation. Jefferson had written the Declara- venerable objects of admimtion and reg^. %ev 
tsoBj^and Adams had proclaimed it in congress. aore. They are dead. But how . little* js ' there 

Bank! Webster, speaking at Boston on the 2d of ' 'wUck can die I To their conntrv 

August Mowing, thus characterised the departed live, and live for ever. They live in all that 

SMesmen S ■ peri^ates the remembrance of men on earth | in the 

recorded proofs of their own great actions, in the off- 
Aikms md J^ersm, spn^ of their intellect, in the deep-engraved lines of 

Adams and Jefferson are no more; and we are 

assembled, feUow-dtizens, the aged, the middle-ageci 5 and the? live, 

to tbe yonng, by the spontaneoM impulse of all, Zder ^ »nflaence whidi their 

the authonty of the municipal government, with the opinions, now exer- 

presence of the chief magistrate of the Commonwealth. j exercise, on the affairs of 

and others its official representatives, the Universitv, only in their own county, but throughout the 

and the learned societies, to bear our part in those world. A supenor and commanding human 

manifestations of respect and gratitude which pervade heaven vouchsafes so 

the^ whole land. Adams and Jefferson are no more P not a temporary gift, is not a temporary 

On our fiftieth anniversary, thereat day of natiorS bnghtty for a while, to then ^ving 

jnbil^ m the very hour of pubHc rejoicing, in the midst of <iarkness. It is rather a spark 

echoing and re-echoing voices of thanksgiving, while ^ ^ radiant light, with power 

their own names were on all tongues, they to 3 k their +2 enkindle the common mass of human mind ; so 
flight together to the world of spirits. If it be true that 

no one can safely be pronounced happy while he lives v follows, but it leaves the 

If that event which terminates life cS^ done crown its ^ potent contact of 

honours and its glory, what felicity is here I The great ^ -L human understand- 

epic of their lives, now happily conclnded I Poetry miraculous wand to a 

Itself has haidly terminated iihistrions lives, and pb^ophy and the just mode of 

l^e career of earthly renown, by such a consummation. ^ a ^ course successfully 

If we had the powe?, we could Lt wish to r~ th£ '^le 

dispensation of the Divine Providence. The great ^ M ^own, and they yet move on by the 

obje<^ of life were accomplidied, the drama was rSdy ™ 
to be clored. It has dosM ; ou^ patriots ha^felM^ 
but so feUen, at such age, with such coincidence, on 
such a day, that we cannot rationally lament that the 

ei^ has come, which we knew could not be long than those we now commemorate, have 

deferred. Neither of these great men, fellow-dtizens mankind their own sentiments in regard to 

could have died, at any time, without leaving an their own opinions 

immense void in our American sodety. They have . opinions of others, or given a more 

bemi so intimately, and for so long a time, blend^ with current of human thought. 

the history of the country, and especially so united, in Sv not perish with them. The tree \^icli 

our thoughts and recollections, with tbe events the ;f assist^ to plant will flourish, although they water 
Revolution, that the death of either would have touched a no longer ; for it has struck its roots 

the chords of public sympathy. We should have felt J storm, not 

that one great link, connecting ns with former times. o^^b can overturn it ; its branches 

was broken ; that we had lost something more as it 4 ^ stretch their protecting arms broader 

wer^ of the presence of the Revolution itrelf. and of the wl top is destined to reach the heavens. 

Act of Independence, and were driven on/by Mother f dtceivtd. There is no delusion here. No 

remove from the days <ff our country's early dis- ^ wiu come m which the American Revolution will 
tinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with the future f ^^an it is, one of the greatest events in 
Ukethe mariner, whom theenrrents of the ocean and history. No age will come in which it shall 

Rewinds carry along, till he sees the stars which have * continent, that a 

hrectedhis <x>urseandikhtedhisDathless wavd(*<?f'Ar »4 ^ advance, not only in AmeriMn 


me siream ot time Bad borne us onward till 1 ag^ewui come, we trust, so ignorant 

her great luminary, whose light had cheered us. and «L^ acknowledge the efficient 

P**® 

!fto'Sy&“..ThirCS£l“ thel,W, “wXgil"“““''*“”» 

s,agwi<^in the A^ eC Ind^ndence. It cannot 
^king and extraordinary, that these two 
lid ,ftve to see the nflietli year from the date of that . / •.» -wr t , . . 

to they should complete to year; to that nation, m the 
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and cakmtics ;^tlsat^iiajTC dbone, amid tfee. storm of 
a beacon %M, lo^ cheer and guide the conntry’s 
friends ; its ilmie, too, lilce a meteor, to repel her foes. 
That name, ^in the days of fueaos, was a loadstone, 
attracting to itself -a whole people’s confidence, a whole 
people’s^ love,^and the whole world’s respect ; that name, 
descendii^ mth all time, spread owr the whole earth, 
and nttored in all the languages belonging to the tribes 
and races of men, will for ever be pronounced with 
afiecdoimte gratitude by every one in whose breast there 
shaH arise an aspiration for human rights human 
■liberty.:'. ■■■■ ■ ■ , ' 

^ We.i^rfona ^hls gva-teful duty, gentlemen, at the ex-, j 
inration of hundred years from his birth, near the 
'place so chenshed and beloved by him, where his dust 
now repcwes, .^and in .the capital which. bea.rs his own 
immortw name. 

AE experlenae evinces that human sentiments are 
strongly affected by associations. The recurrence of 
anniversaries, or of longer periods of time, naturally 
freshens the recollection, and deej>ens the impression 
of events with which they are historically connected. 
Renowned places, also, have a power to awaken feel- 
which ail acknowledge. No American can pass 
by the fields of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, or Camden, 
^ if they were ordinary spots on the earth’s surface. 
Whoever risits them feels the sentiment of love of 
country kindling anew, as if the spirit that belonged 
to the transactions which have rendered these places 
distinguished still hovered round, with power to move 
and excite all who in future time may approach them. 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals the 
power with w^hich great moral examples affect the mini 
men sublime virtues cease to be abstractions, when 
they become embodied in human character, and exem- 
plified in human conduct, we should be false to our own 
imture, if we did not indulge in the spontaneous effu- 
sions of our gratitude and our admiration. A true lover 
of the virtue of patriotism delights to contemplate its 
purest models ; and that love of country may be well ' 
s^pected which affects to soar so high into the regions • 
of ^ntiment as to be lost and absorbed in the abstract • 
feeling, and becomes too elevated,* or too refined, to ^ 
glow either with power in the commendation or the ' 
love of individual benefactors. All this is immaterial. ^ 
It IS as if one ^ould be so enthusiastic a lover of poetry ^ 
as to care nothing for Homer or Milton ; so passionately i 
attached to eloquence as to be indifferent to Tully and I 
Chatham ; or such a devotee to the arts, in such an 
ecstasy with the elements of beauty, proportion, and ' 
expression, as to regard the master-pieces of Raphael i 


tion, and in all that relates to the civilisation of mam 
But it is the spirit of human freedom, the new" elevation 
of individual man, in his moral, social, and politicsil 
character, leading the whole long train of other im- 
provements, which has most remarkably distinguished 
the erai Society, in this century, has not m^e its pro- 
gress, like Chinese skill, by a greater acuteness of in- 
genuity in irifles ; it has not merely lashed itself tq an 
increased speed round the old drcles of thought and 
^tion, but it has assumed a new character, it has raised 
itself from henecUh governments, to a participation in 
governments j it has mixed moral and political objects 
with the daily pursuits of individual men, and, with a 
freedom and strength before altogether unknown, it has 
applied to these objects the whole power of the human 
understanding. It has been the era, in short, when the 
social principle has triumphed over the feudal principle ; 
when sociefy has maintained its rights against military 
power, and established, on foundations never hereafter 
to be shaken, its competency to govern itself. 

A work on the Smtkem States of North 
America^ by Edward King, who, with a body 
of artists, spent most of the years 1873 and 1874 
on a tour of observation, will be found interesting 
and valuable. The party travelled more than 
twenty-five thousand miles, visiting nearly every 
city and town of importance in the southern 
and south-western States. The artist-in-chief, Mr 
Champney, furnished more than four hundred of 
the sketches which illustrate the work, all of 
which are well executed and constitute a gallery 
of pictures of American life, character, and 
scenery. 


and Michael Angelo with coldness or contempt. We 
may be assured, gentlemen, that he who really jfoves the 
thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. A true friend of 
his country loves her friends and benefactors, and thinks 
it no degradation to commend and commemorate 
.' them,' . ■ * . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from the 
birth of Washington ; and what a century it has been I 
liuring its course the human mind has seemed to pro- 
ceed with a sort of geometric velocity, accomplishing 
more than had been done in fives or tens of centuries 
preceding. Washington stands at the commencement 
of a new era, as well as at the head of the new world. 
A century from the birth of Washington has changed 
the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a great part of that dmn,ge has been , 
wought ; and Washington himself a principal agent 
by which it has been accomplished. His age and his 
country are equally full of wonders, and of both he is 
the chief. I 

Washington had attmned his manhood when that 
swk-of lib^y was struck out in his own country, 
which has since kindled into a flame, and shot its 
beams over the earth. In the flow of a century from 
to birth, the world has changed in science, in arts, in 
the extent of commerce, in the improvement of naviga- 


Coniition of the Southern States since the War, 

There is (says Mr King) much that is discouraging in 
the present condition of the south, but no one is more 
loth than the Southerner to admit the impossibility of 
its thorough redemption. The growth of manufactures 
in the southern states, while insignificant as compared 
with the gigantic development in the north and west, 
is highly encour^ng, and it is actually true that manu- 
factured articles formerly sent south from the north, 
are now made in the south to be shipped to northern 
buyers. 

There is at least good reason to hope that in a few 
years immigration will pour into the fertile fields and 
noble valleys along the grand streams of the south, 
assuring a mighty growth. The southern people, how- 
ever, will have to make more vigorous efforts in solicit- 
ing immigration than they have thus far shewn them- 
selves capable of, if they intend to compete with the 
robust assurance of western agents in Europe. Texas 
and Virginia do not need to exert themselves, for 
currents of immigration are now flowing stcadUy to 
theni ; and as has been seen in the north-west, one 
! immigrant always brings, sooner or later, ten in his 
'wake. But the cotton states need able and efficient 
agents in Europe to explain thoroughly the nature and 
extent of their resources, and to counteract the effect of 
the political misrepresentation which is so conspicuous 
during every heated campaim, and which never fails to 
do these states incalculable harm. The mischief which 
the grinding of the outrage mill by cheap politicians, in 
the vain hope that it might serve their party ends at 
the elections of 1874* did such noble commonwealths 
as Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, can hardly be 
estimated. 

Mr King’s work, it appears, was undertaken 
at the instance of the publishers of Scrihnes^s 
Monthly Magazine^ and the British publishers 
(Blackie and Son) have brought it out in an 
attractive form. 


air 





LORD HACAUl*A.y* turers founded an empire not less splentid and more 

Ms® £ feithfaiy to r«corf 

produced his ^ys of Anaent Rome, In me ^jis^sters unngled with triumphs, with great national 
following ye^, he published a selection of CrUtcal crimes and follies far more humiliating thq.n any dis** 
and Huiorual Essays, contr^Ud to the Edtn- aster. It wiH be seen that what we jiStly accoui our 
hmrgh Review, which are still unrivalled among chief blessings were not without alloy. It wiU be seen 
productions of this kind. In questions of classical that the system which effectually secured our liberties 
learning and criticism — in English philosophy against the encroachments of kingly power, gave birth 
and history — in all the minutiae of biography and to a new class of abuses fix>m which absolute monarchies 
literary anecdote—in the principles and details of are exempt. It will be seen that in consequence partly 
government— in the revolutions of parties and imwise inteiferen^, and partly of unwise n^lect, 
opinions — ^in ail these he seems equally versant. increase of wealth and the extension of trade pro- 
He enriched every subject with iHustiations drawn ti^ether vrith inmense goM, some evils from 

from a vast rang 4 of reading. He is most able 

pi^ures of ^e tim^ of which treats, with, obstinacy broke the ties which bound the North Ameri- 
portraits of the pnncip^ actors, and compansons can colonies to the parent state 5 how Ireland, cursed 
and contrasts drawn from contemporary events by the domination of race over race, and of religion over 
and characters in other countries. His reviews of religion, remained indeed a member of the empire, but 
Hallam^s Constitutional History, Rankers History a withered and distorted member, adding no strength 
of the Popes, and the Memoirs of Burleigh, Hamp- to the body politic, and reproachhiUy pointed by all 
den, Sir Robert Walpole, Chatham, Sir William who feared or envied the gr^tness of England, 

Tempk, Clive, and Warren Hastings, form a series unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect 

of brilliant and complete historical retrospects or checkered narrative will be to^ excite thankful- 

summaries unsurpassed in our literature. His ^rd^o^ mmds, and hope in the breasts of 

eloquent papers on Bunyan, Horace Walpole, For the towy of otu: country dur^ the 

Boswell’s fa^nsoM, Addisbn, Southey’s CollJuieL ^ and yeare is gently the history 

'Rwnn Rrn t. of physicul, of moral, and of mtellcctual improvement 

these must be ^ded his later works, the biog- fallen with a golden age which exists only in . their 
rapm^ in the Encydopezdta Brttanmca, which imagination, may talk of degeneracy and decay | but no 
exhibit his style as sobered and chastened, though man who is correctly informed as to the past, will be 
not enfeebled. disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the 

In 1848 appeared tke first two volumes of his pr^nt 
History of England from the Accession of James I should very imperfectly execute the which I 

/Z, of which it was said l8,cxx) copies were sold in undertaken, if I were merely to treat of battles 
six months. In his opening chapter he and si^^es, of the rise and fell of admimstrations, of 

the nature and scope of his work. mtngues m Jie palace, and of debates in the parlia- 


Exordium to Huiary of England. ttace me process ot u^ui and omam^M ^ to 

^ * desenbe the nse of religious sects and the changes' 

1 purpose to write the history of England from the of liter^ taste, to portray the manners of successive 
acce^ion of King James II. down to a time which is generations, and not to pass by with neglect even the 
within the men^ry of men stiil living. I shall recount revolutions which have taken place in dress, furniture, 
the errors which, in a few months, alienated a loyal repasts, and public entertainments. I shall y cheerfully 
gentry and priesthood from the House of Stuart I bear the r^roach of having descended below the dignity 
shall trace the course of that revolution which ter- of histmy, if I can succeed in placing before the English 
milled the long struggle between our sovereigns and of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
thdr parliament^ and bound up tegether the rights of their ancestors, 
the people and the title of the reigning dynasty. I 

aad domestic enemies } how, under that settlemenq^K manifest that it was hopeless to 

anfliority of law and the secority of property were found historian would live to reahse his 
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»ad sangiiiiie lopes ; bat tise namber of readers 
■was , tlea Ilasitedy aji4 quarto ’rolumes traveled 
slowly. Compared wit! Matmufe/s progress, it 
was as tie old mail-coach opposed to the railway 
eroress. Before the second portion of Macauk/s 
History was i3eady, eleven large editions of the first 
had been disposed of. It had been read with the 
pgerness and avidity of a romance. He colour^ 
ing might at times appear too high, almost cdarse, 
blit there were no obscure or misty passages. 
Highly embellished as was the style, it was as 
clear and intelligible as that of Swift or Defoe. 
It was the pre-Raphaelite painting without its 
littleness. Whether drawing a lantkcape or por- 
trait, evolving the nice distinctions and subtle 
traits of ch^acter or motives, stating a legal argu- 
ment, or disentangling a complicated party ques- 
tion, this virtue of perspicacity never forsakes the 
historian. It is no doubt a homely virtue, but 
here it is united to vivid imagination and rheto- 
rical brilliance. So much ornament with so much 
strong sense, logical clearness, and easy adapta- 
tion of style to evep^ purpose of the historian, was 
never before seen in combination. In producing 
his distinct and striMng impressions, the historian 
is charged with painting too strongly and exag- 
gerating his portraits. He has his likes and 
dislikes— his moral sympathies and antipathies. 
His sympathies were all with the Whigs, and his 
History has been called an epic poem with King ' 
William for its hero. Marlborough is portrayed 
m too dark colours, and William Penn also 
suffers injustice. The outline in each case is cor- 
r^. Marlborough was treacherous and avari- 
cious, and Penn was too much of a courtier in a 
bad court’*^ But the historian magnifies their 
defects. He does not make allowance for the 
character and habits of the times in which they 
lived, and he seizes upon doubtful and obscure 
incidents or statements by unscrupulous adver- 
saries as pregnant and infallible proofs of guilt 
In his pictures of social life and manners there 
is also a tendency to caricature ; exceptional and 
accidental cases are made general ; and the vivid 
fancy of the historian sports among startling con- 
tests and moral incongruities. Blemishes of this 
kind have been pointed out by kborious critics 
and political opponents; the ‘critical telescope’ 
has been incessantly killed at the great luminary, 
yet nearly all will subscribe to the opinion that 
‘ a writer of more passionless and judicial mind 
would not have produced a work of half so intense 
and deep an interest ; that if Macaulay had been 
more , minutely scrupulous, he would not have 
been nearly as picturesque ; and that, if he had 
been less picturesque, we should not have retained 
nearly so much of his delineations, and should, 
therefore, have been losers of so much know- 
ledge which is substantially, if not always 
circumstantially, correct’ t His History is 
altogether one of the glories of our country and 
Kterature. 


LORD HACAULi^. 


Batde of Sodgemoor^ ytdy 6, 1685, 


, * I wrote die History of four years during wHcli he (Penn) 
was e^sed to temptations-~during which he was the 

favounte of a bad king, and an active soKcitor in a most ccaxupt 
OTurL His character was mjared by his associations. Ten years 
bcfoie or tel yeare later he would have naa^ a nmdi better figure. 

*.*^0 begin my book ten years earlier or tea years later for 
William Beim’s pJeef’— of Macmday^ ii asa. It, is dear, 
*bat, misled by Sir James Mackinto^’'s notes, he imputed 
to wahaa Penn corrupt practices duugesdJle agaust ii ^mAksa 
Gtotm Peane. 

t £misk Ho. 49, 


The night was not ill suited for such an enteiprise. 
The moon was indeed- at the full, and the northern- 
streamers were shining brilliantly. But the marsh fog 
lay so thick on Sedgemoor that no object could be 
dikemed there at the distance of fifty paces. The 
clock struck eleven ; and the Duke (of Monmouth) 
with his body-guard rode out of the castle. He was 
not in the fiame of mind which befits one who is about 
to strike a decisive blow. The very <iildr«a who pressed 
to see him pass observed, and long remembered, 
his look was^ sad and full of evil augury. His aamy 
marched by a circuitous path, near six miles in length, 
towards the royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Part of 
the route is to this day called War Lane. The foot- 
were led by Monmouth himself. The horse were cem- 
fided to Gr^, in spite of the remonstrances of some 
who remembered the mishap at Bridport Orders were 

S that strict silence should be preserved, that no 
should be beaten, and no shot fired. The word 
by which the insuigents were to recognise one another 
in the darkness was Soho. It had doubtless been selected 
in allusicm to Soho Fields in London, where their 
leader’s palace stood. 

At about one in the' morning of Monday the sixth 
of July, the rebels were on the open moor. But between 
them and the enemy lay three koad rhines filled with 
water and soft mud. Two of these, called the Black 
Ditch and the Langmoor Rhine, Monmouth knew that 
he ^ust pass. But, strange to say, the mdstence of a 
trench, called the Bussex Rhine, which immediately 
covered the royal encampment, had not been mentibned 
to him by any of his scouts. 

The wains which carried the ammunition remam^ at 
the entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a 
long narrow column, passed the Black Ditch by a cause- 
way. There was a similar causeway across the Lang- 
moor Rhine ; but the guides in the fog, missed his way. 
There was some delay and some tumult before the error 
could be rectified. At length the passage was effected ; 
but, in the confusion, a pistol went off. Some men of 
the Horse Guards, who were on watch, heard die report, 
and perceived that a great multitude was advancing 
through the mist They fired their carbines, and galloped 
off in different directions to give the alarm. Some 
hastened to Weston 2k)yland, where the cavalry lay. 
One trooper spurred to the encampment of the infantry, 
and cried out vehemently that the enemy was at h?ird . 
The drums of Dumbarton’s regiment beat to arms ; and 
the men got kst into their ranks. It was time; for 
Monmouth was already drawing up his army for action. 

He ordered Gr^ to lead the way with the cavalry, a nd 
followed hims^ at the head of the infentry. Grey 
pushed on till his progress was unexpectedly arrested 
by the Bussex Rhihe. On the opposite side of the ditdi 
the king’s foot were hastily forming in order of battle. 

‘For whom are you?* called out an officer of the 
Foot Guards. ‘For the king,’ replied a voice from the 
ranks of the rebel cavalry. ‘For which king?* vras 
then demanded. The answer -v^ aiiout of ‘King 
Monmouth,* mingled mth the war cry, which fort^ 
years before had been inscribed on the colours of the 
parliamentary laments, ‘God with us.’ The royal 
troops instantly fired such a volley of musketry as sent 
the rebel home Qymg in all directions. The world 
agreed to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey^s pusil- 
lanimity. Yet it is by no means clear that ChuxcMH 
would have succeeded better at the head of men who 
had never before handled arms on horseback, and whose 
horses were unused, not only to stand fire, but to obey 
the rein. 

A few minutes after the duke’s horse had disper^ 
themselves over the moor, his infantry came up running 
fast, and guided through the gloom by the lighted 
matches of Dumbarton’s regiment 
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MoMMWtli was startled by feding that a broad and been killed or wounded. Of the rebels more than a 
ttt€oiiiid treadi lay between him and the camp which thousand lay dead on the moor. So ended the lart' 
te had hoped to surprise Ihe insurgents halted on the fight, deserving the name of battle, that has been fought 
edge of the rhine, and fired. Part of the roy^ infantry on English ground, 
on the op|X5site bank returned the fire. During three- 

quarters of an hour the roar of the musketry was in- Exscudm. of Monmouih 

^sant The Somersetshire peasants behaved them- J:LXicmonoj Mmmouth. 

selves as if they bad been veteran soldiers, save only It was ten o^cIock. The coach of the Lieutenant of 
that they levelled their pieces too high. the Tower was ready. Monmouth requested his spiritual 

But now the other divisions of the royal army were advisers to accompany him to the place of execution | 
In motion. The Life Guards and Blues came pricking and they consented : but they told Mm that, in their 
fast irom Weston Zoyland, and scattered in an instant judgment, he was about to die in a perilous state of 
some of Grey's horse, who had attempted to rally. The mind, and that, if they attended him, it would be their 
fiigitives spread a panic among their comrades in the duty to exhort Mm to the last As he passed along the 
rear, who hadchaj^eof the ammunition. The wagoners ranks of the guards he saluted them with a smile, and 
drove off at full speed, and never stopped till they were he mounted the scaffold with a firm tread. Tower 
many miles from the field of battle. Monmouth had Hill was covered up to the chimney tops with an in- 
hltherto done his part like a stout and able warrior. He numerable multitude of gazers, who, in awful silence, 
had been seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging his broken only by sighs and the noise of weeping, listened 
infantry by voice and by example. But he was too for the last accents of the darling of the people. ‘I 
well acquainted with military affairs not to know that shall say little,' he began. ‘ I come here, not to speak, 
all was over. His men had lost the advantage which but to die. I die a Protestant of the Church of Eng- 
surprise and darkness had given them. They were land.' The bishops interrupted him, and told him thS, 
deserted by the horse and by the ammunition wagons, unless he acknowledged resistance to be sinful, he was 
The king's forces were now united and in good order, no member of their church. He went on to speak of 
Feversham had been awakened by the firing, had got his Henrietta. She was, he said, a young lady of virtue 
out of bed, had adjusted his cravat, had looked at him- and honour. He loved her to the last, and he could not 
self well in the glass, and had come to see what his men die without giving utterance to his feelings. The bishops 
were doing. Meanwhile, what was of much more im- again interfered, and begged him not to use such lan- 
,portance, Churchill had rapidly made an entirely new guage. Some altercation followed. The divines have 
disposition of the royal infantiy. The day was about been accused of dealing harshly vrith the dying 
to br^. The effect of a conflict on an open plain, by But they appear to have only discharged what, in their 
broad sunlight, could not be doubtful. Yet Monmouth view, was a sacred duty. Monmouth knew their prin- 
ahould have felt that it was not for him to fly, while ciples,and, ifhe wished to avoid their importunity, should 
thousands whom affection for him had harried to de- have dispensed with their attendance. Their general 
stmetiott were still fighting manfully in Ms cause. But arguments against resistance had no effect on Mn^ But 
vain hopes and the intense love of life prevailed. He when they reminded him of the ruin which he had 
saw that If he tarried the royal cavalry would soon bror^ht on his brave and loving followers, of the blood 
Intercept Ms retreat He mounted and rode from the wMch had been shed, of the souls wMch had been sent 
held. unprepared to the great account he was touched- and 
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said ; ^ my heart fails me.* * Take up the axe, man/ 
cried the sheriE ‘ Fling: him over the mils/ nwed the 
mok At lea^h .the axe was taken up. Two more 
Hows extli!igmshed;the kst remains of life ; hut a knife 
■was used to se|«rat€ the head from the shoraMos. Tbie I 
crowd was^wfohght np to such an e<»fcasy of rage that ' 
the executioner was in danger of being tom in pieces, 
and was conveyed away under a strong guard. 

In the meantime many handkerchiefs were dipped in 
the duke*s blood ; for by a large part of the miutitude 
he was r^^ed as a martyr who had died for the Prot- 
estant religion. The head and body were placed in a 
coffin covered with black velvet, and were laid privately 
under the communion table of St Peteris Chapel in the 
Tower. ^ Within four years the pavement of the chancel 
was again disturbed, and hard by the remains of Mon- 
mouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. In truth there 
is no s^der spot on the earth than that little cemetery. 
Death is, there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey 
and St FauFs, with genius and virtue, with public 
veaeration and imparishable renown ; not, as in our 
humblest churches and churchyards, with everything 
that is most endearing in social and domestic charities ; 
but with wimtever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny, with the savage triumph of implacable 
enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the 
cowai'dice of friends, with aU the miseries of fallen 
greatness and of b%hted fame. Thither have been 
carried, through successive ages, by the rude hands of 
gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding 
relics of men who had been the captains of armies, the 
leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and the orna- 
ments of courts. Thither -was borne, before the window 
wh«e Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of 
Guildford Dudley. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 
and Protector of the realm, reposes there by the brother 
whom he murdered. There nas mouldered away the 
headless trunk of John Fisher, bishop of Rochester and 
.cardinal of St Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived 
in a better age, and to have died in a better cause. 
There aro hud John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, is another 
Es^, on whopa nature and fortime had lavished all 
their bounties in vain, and whom valour, grace, genius, 
royal favour, popular applause, conducted to an early 
and ignominious doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of 
the great house of Howard— Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of ArundeL Here 
and there, among the thick graves of unquiet and aspir- 
ing statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers— Margaret of 
. Salisbury, the l^t of the proud name of Flantagenet, 
and those two ffiir queens who perished by the jealous 
rage of Henry. Sudi was the dust with which the dust 
of Monmouth mingled. 

Yet a few months, and the quiet -village of Todding- 
ton, in Bedfordshire, witnessed a still sadder funeral. 
Near that village stCK>d an audent and stately hall, the 
seat of the Wentworths. The transept of tke parish 
church had long been their burial-place. To that 
burial-place, in the spring which followed the death of 
Monmouth, was borne the coffin, of the young Baroness 
Wentworth of Nettlestede* Her fanuly re ^3 a sumpt- 
uous mausoleum over her remains ; but a less costly 
memorial of her was long contemplated with far deeper 
interest Her name, carved by the hand of him whom 
she loved too well, was, a few years ag^ stiff 
on a tree in the adjoining park. 

of i688-§. 

On the morning of Wednesday the 15th of February 
[16893, the court of Whitehall and all the neighbouring 
. streets were filled with gazers. The magnificent Ban'i ' 
.queting Movm, the mastepiece of In%o» embellished by 
iiias|firpicccs df, Rubeus, bkd'been prepared for a groit ‘ 
cerenmnjt Tbe walli’ 'i^e fined by the yeomm of the < 


guard. Near the northern doon on the ri#t hand, a 
laige number of peers had assemWed. On the ' IdU .’swet® ' 
the Commons with their Speaker, attoded bytibe imsst, ; 
Tbe southam ddor opened ; and foe Prince and Prints^ 
of Orange, ride by ride, - entered, aiid- took' 'fofilX' '|toe'' 
mder foe canopy of state. 

Both Houses approached, bowing low, Wiliam mid 
Mary advan<xd a few steps. Hatiltx on the aad 
Powle on the left stood forth, and Halifax spoke Tite 
Convention^ he Said, had agreed to a resolution wMch IW’ 
prayed then highnesses to hear. Thg^ siguilied tlmiir 
assent ; ^and foe clerk of the Hoiro of Loi^ rwl, fo • 
loud voice, the Declaration of R%ht* he had 

concluded, Halifax, in the name of all foe eriates of rim 
realm, requested foe prince and princes to the 
crown. 

Williain, in his own imme, and in that of hiS ' wi% : ■ 
answerod that the apowii_ was, in their (Mtlmation, foe 
more valuable l^cause it was presented to them as a' 
token of the confidence of the nation. * We thankfeffy 
accept,* he said,' *what you have offered us,* Ihen, for 
himself, he assiued them that foe laws of England, which 
he had once already vindicated, should Ixs the rulmi of 
his conduct ; that it should be bis study to promote the 
welfare of the kin^om ; and that, as to foe means of 
doing so, he should constantly recur to the advice of the 
Houses, and should be disposed to trust their judgment 
rather than his own. These words were received with a 
shout of joy which was heard in foe streets below, and 
was instantly answered 'by huzzas from many thottsands 
of voices. The Lords and Commons then reverently 
retired from the Banqueting House, and went in pro- 
cession to the great gate of Whitehall, where the heial^ 
and pursuivants were waiting in their goigeous taWds. 
All the space as far as Charing Cro^ was one sea of 
heads. The kettle-drums struck up, the trumpets pealed, 
and G^er Kong at Arms, in a loud voice;, prodaimed 
the Prince and Princess of Orange king and queen of 
England ; charged all Englishmen to pay, feom that mo- 
ment, faith and true allegiance to the new sovereigns; 
and besought God, who had already wrougb^ so signal a 
deliverance for our church and nation, to bless William 
and Mary with a long and happy reign. 

Thus was consummated foe English Revolution. 
When we comp^ it -with those revolutions which have 
during the last sixty years overthrown so many andent 
governments, we cannot but be struck by its peculiar 
character. The continental revolutions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries took place in countries where all 
trace of the limited monarchy of the middle ages had lor^ 
been effaced. The right of the prince to make laws and 
to levy money, had during many generations been un- 
disputed. His throne was guarded by a great regular 
army. His administration could not, without extreme 
peril, be blamed even in foe mildest terms. His subjects 
held their personal liberty by no other tenure than his 
pleasure. Not a single institution was left which had, . 
within the memory of foe oldest man, afforded effident 
protection to the subject against the utmost excess of 
tyranny. Those great councils which had once curbed 
the re^l power had sunk into oblivion. Their compo- 
sition and their privileges were known only to antiquartes. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that, when men who 


they should have been impatient to demolish and unable 
to construct; that they should have been ffisdnated by 
every specious novelty ; that they should have proscribed 
every titles ceremony, and phrase associated with the old 
^tem I and that, taming away with disgust firom their 
own national precedents and traditions, they should have 
sought for principles of government in foe writings of 
theorists, or aped, with ignorant and ungraceful affec- 
tation, the patriots of A^thens and Rome. As little 
cmi we wonder that the violent action of foe levoln- 
tionary spirit should have bem followed by naidlcm 
equa% viHent, and that cmfoisum shcrild 
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a^iademi despotism sterner tImE that from which it had the rent which his acres now jieM to hfs posterity p he 

^ therefore^ as ’compared with his posterity^ a t»or 
Bm we been in the same situation 5 had Strafford mmi, and was generally under the necessi^ of resi&wL' 
$ae€«ded in his fevourlte scheme of Thoroi^; had he with little interruption, on his estate*^ To tra.i?k « 
fcjoaed an aimy as numerous and as well disciplined as the continent, to maintain an establishment in London , 

^ which, a few years ktar, was formed Cromwell ; or e¥en to ¥isit London frequency, were pleasures in 
• lad a seri« of judldal dedsions similar to that which, which only the great proprietors could indulge. It may 
a few ye« later, was pronounced by the Exchequer be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose 
Qiamber in the case of ship-money, transferred to the were in King Charleses commissions of peace and lieuten- 
ciown the right of taxing the people ; had the Star ancy, not one in twenty went to town once in five years* 
Chamber and the High Commission continued to fine, or had ever in his life wandered so far as Paris. Many 
.mutilate, and imprison eveiy man who dared to raise lords of manors had received an education difly ring 
, Ms ¥ds» against the government ; had the press been as little from that of their menial servants. The heir of» 
completely enslaved here as at Vienna or Naples ; had estate often passed his boyhood and youth at the seat of 
ma Mr^ gradually drawn to themselves me whole his lamily with no better tutors than grooms and game- 
legislative powa: ; had six generations of Englishmen keepers, and scarce attained learning enough to skn his 
passed away without a abagk session of parliament; and name to a mittimus. If he went to school and to 
had we then at length risen up in some moment of wild college, he generally letumed before he was twenty to 
excitement against our masters,* what an outbreak would the seclusion of the old hall ; and there, unless his mind 
iiat have been I With what a crash, heard and felt to were very happily constituted by nature, soon forgot his 
the'feithest ends of the world, would the whole vast , academic^ pursuits in rural, business and pleasures, His’ 
febric of society have fallen I How many thousands of chief serious employment was the care of his property, 
exiles, once the most prosperous and the most refined He examined samples of grain, pigs, and on 

members of this great community, would have be^ed market-days made bargains over a tankard with drovers 
thek bread in continental cities, or have sheltered their and hop-merchants. His chief pleasures were commonly 
heads^ under huts of bark in the uncleared forests of derived from 'field-sports and from an unrefined sen- 
America I How often should we have seen the pave- suality. His la^uage and pronunciation were such as 
meat of London piled up in barricades, the houses dinted we should now expect to hear only from the most 
with bullets, the gutters foaming with Hood ! How ignorant downs. His oat]^, coarse jests, and scurrilous 
many times should we have rushed wildly from extreme terms of abuse, were uttered with the broadest accent of 
to extreme, sought refuge from anarchy in despotism, his province. It was easy to discern, from the first 
and been again driven by despotism into anarchy ! words which he ^ke, whether he came from Somerset- 

shire or Yorkshire, He troubled himself little about 
T%eVaa^ of Glencoe. ^coratii^ his aljod^ and he 

tion, seldcHn produced anything but detormity. The 
Mac Ian dwelt in the mouth of a ravine situated not litter of a farm3rard gathered under the windows of 
fer from the southern shore of Lochleven, an arm of the his bedchamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry 
sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland, bushes grew dose to his hall door. His table was 
and separates Argyleshire from Inverness-shire. Near loaded with coarse plenty, and guests were cordially 
hk house were two or three small hamlets inhabited by welcome to it ; but as the habit of drtoking to .excess 
his tribe. The whole population which he governed was general in the class to wMdi he belonged, and as 
not supposed to exceed two hundred souls. In the his fortune didi not enable Mm ' to intoxicate large 
neighbourhood of the little cluster of village was some assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was 
copsewood and some pasture-land ; but a little jfurther the ordinary beve^e. The quantity of beer consumed 
up the defile, no sign of population or of fruitfulness in those days was indeed enormous ; for beer then was to 
was to be seen. In the Gaelic tongue, Glencoe dgnifies middle and lower classes not only all that beer now 
the Glen of Weeping ; and in.trUth that pass is the most is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are ; it 
dreary and melancholy of all the Scottish passes — the was only at great houses, or on great occasions, tfigt 
very Valley of the Shadow of Death, Mists and storms foreign drink was placed on the board. The ladies of 
Mood oyer it through the greater part of the finest the house, whose business it had commonly been to 
Slimmer $ and on thew .me days wh^^ the sun k- cook the repast, retired as soon as the dishes had been 

tiie»e\is no dbod In tte sky, the devoured, and left the gentlemen to their ale and toMeco. 
invade by ' 'fite todbctM is sud and awM, ' Ihe coarse jollify of the afternoon was often prolong^ 
Bes^ e 'ibeam , which issues from the till the revellers were laid under toe table. 

SiiStei and, ^komy of inimntaM-iw Fmm this description it might be supposed that toe 

frisAtoS;®* frown , on both sid^ Even English esquire of the seventeenth century did not mate- 

Awwof 'atow may oftm be dkeemed in riafiy ^er from a rustic miller or ale-house keeper 
too rSwSf too, AE down toe sides of the of our tkne. There are, however, some important parts 

. marl: toe hyeadlong paths eff toe of his character still to be noted, wMch will greatly 

Sidle; toe travdfcr loc& in vain fexr modify tok estimate. IJnlett^ed as he was and unpol- 
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Nor^^ indeed, was Ms TOldiersMp jiis% a sabjed of . as the Roman Catholic Caxmdu . 'The Mdory of that 
dmsion. In eierj eoimty there were ddorly gttitle- Church joins tc^ether the two mmt -ages 
men who had seen sernce which was no dnfd^s play. dvilisatioiL No otha: institotam m left standijig- which . 
One hM been knighted by Charles L after the iMtoe of carries the mind back to the thnes when the smoke of 


“oH hoGse till Fairfax had blown in the door with a proudest royal houses are bift of 3?Mtecday, wiim ' 
petard. The pjw!nc» of th^ old Cavalers, with their pared with the line aS the Supreme Fontife Ihafe l|i» 
oM swords and holsters, and with their old stories about we trace bade in an unbroken scries, ftom the pope .frim 
Goring and Lunsford, ^r& to the musters of militia an crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth cootury, to tbf* 
earnest and warlike aspect which would otherwise have pope who crowned F^in ip the c%hth } and fa ■ 

iteen wanting, Even mc« country gaitlemm who were the time of Fepin the august, dynasty till it - 

too ywig to .have themselves exchanged Hows with the lost in the twiH^t of ftible. Hic i^uHm of Venice' 
cakassim of the Farlkment, had, from childhood, been came next in antiquity. But the remublc Vaolce 
sttnpimded by the traces of recent war, and fed with was modem' when compared with me Papacy j 
•stmdes of the martial emloits of their fathers and undes. the raublic oi Venice is ^ne, and the Papacy remains. 
Tims the chaimctcr of the English esquire of the seven- The Papacy remain^ not m decay, not a mere 
teenth ceatiiry was compounded of two dements wMch but hill of Bfe and youthful vigour. The r.5ifbA|jf 
we are not accustomed to find united. His ignorance Church is still sending fori to the farthest ends of the 
pd uncouthn«s, Ms low tastes and gross phrases, would, world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in 
in our time, be considered^ as indicating a nature and a Kent with Augustine, and stiU confronting hostile kings 
breedmg thoroughly plebeian. Vet he was essentially a with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. 
patridan, and had, in large measure, both the virtues and Thie number or her children is greater m any 
Ae vices wMch Nourish among men set from their birth former age. Her acquisitions in the New World hare 
in Mgh places, and accustomed to authority, to observance, more than compensated for what she has lost in the 
mid to self-respect It is not easy for a generation which Old. Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast 
is accustomM to find ^ivalrous sentiments only in com- countries which lie between the plains of the Missouri 
pany with liberal studies and polished manners to image and Cape Horn, countries which, a century hence, may 
to itself a man with the deportmen^ the vocabulary, and not improbably contain a population as large as that 
the accent of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of wMch now inhabits Europe. The membm of her 
genealogy and precedence, and yet ready to risk his life communion are certainly not fewer than a hundred and 
rather than see a stain cast on the honour of his fause. fifty millions ; and it wiU be difficult to shew all 
It is only, however, by thus joining tc^ther things sel- other Christian sects united amount to a hundred and 
dom or never found tc^ether in our own experience, that twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign wMch indi- 
we cm form a just idea of that rustic ^tocracy which cates that the term .of hmr long dominion is approadiiisg. 
coxii^itatM the m a i n strength of the armies of Charles L, She saw the cormnencement of all the gewerninents 
^d which long supported with strange fidelity die and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
interest of his descendants. in the world; and we feel no assurance that she is not 

. When the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shrop^ire manor destined to see the end of them all. She was great and 
appeared in Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, 
from the resident population as a Turk or a Lascar, betore the Frank had passed the Rhine, when 
His dress, his gait, his accent, the manner in which he eloquence still flourished at Antio^ when idols were 
stared at the shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran stiU woiHiipped in the temple of Mecca. And she 
against the porters, and stood under the water-spouts, may still exist in undiminished vigour when some 
marked him out as an excellent subject for the opera- traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
rions of swindlers and banterers. BulUes jostled him vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
into the kennel. Hackney-coachmen splash^ Mm from Bridge to sketch the ruins of St Paul’s.* 
head to foot. Thieves explored, with, perfect security, 

the huge pockets of Ms horseman’s coat, wMle he sto^ * This poetical figure has become almost femiliaras abousdbold 
entranced by the splendour of the lord-mayor’s show. It w not origioah as Im often been pointed out. Hoirace 

memselves to mm, and appeared to mm the most ofWestnunsterand StPaurs.’ Volney, in his if jww ^ 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever seecu Fainted ‘ Reflecting that if the places before meb^once 

women, the refuse of Lewkner Lane, and Whatstone ^ myself, can assure 

Park, themselves on hm for countesses and our own coun^T^ Wh^tooM 

maids of honour. If he asked his way to St James’s, like myself will sit down upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, 
his informants sent hirrp to End. If he went into Zuyder Zee, where now, in the tumult of enjoyment, the 

fl dinn bf* mac inctflnf-lv dicrpmfvi f n Tw* a niirf*ba«»r rif ^ ^ multiUide of sensa- 

iSr* to oe a purctoer Ot uqns-who knows but that he will sit down solitary amid silent 

everytning tiiat nobody else would buy— ~ot second-hand rums, and weep a people inurned, and greatness 
embroidery, copper rings, and watches that would not into an empty name r 
go. If he rambled into any fitsMonable coffee-house, Henry Kurke White, p. 43. 

he became a mark for the insolent derision of fops and Mrs Barbauld had shadowed forth the same idea ; 
the grave waggery of T^plars. ^ Enra^jed and mortified, ' WTith duteous real their pilgrimage shall take, 
he soon . returned to his mansion ; and ther^ in the From the Wue mountains on Ontario's lake, 

homage of his tenants, and the conversation of Ms boon- adoring steps to mess 

ramp^ons, found conflation forthe vexations and pLrire ^rtkSfhfrSTs&l 

humiliations he had undergone. There he once more Each splendid squ^ and still, untrodden street ; 

found himself a great he saw nothing above ^ some crumbHim turret, mined by time, 

^exceptwhcnattheasd^hct<»kto^onthe 

b^ch near the judg^ or when at the muster of the The stone where Alexander's ky, 
militia he saluted the lord-Eeuteoant Shall own with humble pride the l«son just. 


TAe Roman CaMtk Church. 
ftom fa refar c£ Rarikefs Bnimy <fthe Fojjhn;. 

Tkere is not, and fare never was on this earth, a 


Mrs Barbauld had shadowed forth the same idea ; 

' With duteous real their pilgrimage shall take. 

From the blue moimtains on Ontario's lake. 

With fond adoring steps to press the sod. 

By statesmen, sages, poets, heroes trod. 

Pensire and thoughtful shml the wanderers grret 
Each splendid squ;^ and still, untrodden street ; 

Or of some cmmoliim turret, mined by time, 

The broken stairs with perilous stq? may climh 
And when 'midst fallen London, they survey 
The stone where Alexander's ashes lay. 

Shall own with humble pride the lesson just. 

By Time's slow finger written in the dust.* 

Shdley, in fa pref^ to Peter Beil the Third, addressed to 
Moore, has a simuax illustration ; ' In the firm expectation, that 
London shall be a habitation of bitterns, when St Paul's 
atwi Westoinster Abbey shall stand shapeless and nameless rainsi. 
fa n^t of an unpeopled marsh; when fa piers of vyest- 


yn>& of hBwm poUcy so deservfog of exaodnatioo | ^ 

■ ■ Wl- '• 




from 1S30 CYCLOPAEDIA OF , to 187^' 

On the success of the History and other works assimilating printed matter at first sight To .the 
of Lord Macanky, information will be found in end of his life, Macaulay read books faster than 
the life of the historian by his nephew, Mr other people skimmed them, and skimmed them 
Trevelyan. ^Within a generation of its fimt ap» as fast as^ anyone else could turn the leaves,^ His 
imrance, upwards of 140,000 copies of the History vast erudition, his painstaking care as a literary 
will have been printed and sold in the United workman, and his hatred of all cant, affectatfon, 
Kingdom alone It has been translated into and injustice, have been depicted by Ms biog* 
Mieariy all European languages, and been unpre- rapher. ^His journals and letters disclose his 
cedentedly popular. In a journal kept by the true nobility of soul, his aifection for Ms sisteis 
historian we read, under date of March 7, 1856 : his ppport of his parents, and his generous self* 
‘Longman came, with a very pleasant an- sacrificing character and independence of spirit 
noancement He and^his partners find that they equally conspicuous in adversity and prosperity* ■ 
are overfiowing with money, and think that they 

cannot invest ,it better than by advancing to me, HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 

on the usual terms of course, part of what will be rT.i. rr- ^ .7. 

due to me in December. We agreed that they by Henry Thomas 

shall pay twenty thousand pounds into Williams’s Buckle (i 822”I862), a portion of a great 
Bank next week. What a sum to be gained by w°^k designs by its author to extend to fourteen 
one edition of a book 1 I may say, gained in one j published between 1857 

day. But that was harvest day. The work had They were the result of twenty years’ 

been near seven years in hand,’ The cheque study — ^the fruit of a spwulative genius of no 
is still preserved as a curiosity among the ^q^^^on order, but containing many rash gener- 
archives of Messrs Longman’s firm. ‘The trans- and doctrinaire views. The public 

action,’ says Macaulay, ‘ is quite unparalleled in concerning them seems to have subsided 

thehistory of the book-trade.’* Macaulay’s estimate: ‘Buckle, a man of 

We have referred to Macaulay’s wonderful talent and of a great deal of reading, but parmiox- 
memory and stores of knowledge (an^e, page ^cal and incoherent He is eminently an antici- 
429}. On this subject we may quote a passage as Bacon would have said. He wants to 

from a journal kept by his sister, Margaret ^ system before he has got the materials, 

Macaulay : and he has not the excuse which Aristotle had of 

‘ I said that I was surprised at the great accur- Jiving an eminently systematising mind’ The 
racy of his information, considering how desul- ^ook reminded Macaulay of the Divim Legation 
tory his reading had been. “ My accuracy as to Warburton (see voL i. of this work^ page 772) 
facts,’’ he said, “ I owe to a cause which many men huge structure paradox and teaming, 

would not confess. It is due to my love of castle- BucMe was the son of a London merchant^ 
builsfing. The past is in my mind soon con- and bom at Las in Kent He was an amiable 
structed into a romance. With a person of my ®J2thusiastic student, 
turn, the minute touches are of as great interest, 

Mwi perhaps greater than the most important L^rosdmcUe Camm of Ftmch Revolution, 

f Lootog at the state of France immediately after th- 

"“a ^ Xrv, ^e have seen that his S 

vacantljr at fte shop windows As it I am no having reduced the country to the brink of rui^and 
KKJner m the streets than I am m 6reece,_ m having destroyed evoy vestige of free inquiry, a re- 
Kome, in me imdst of the French Revolution, actitm became necessary; Imt t]^t the materials for 
Precision in dates, the day or hour in which a the reaction coaid not be found among a nation which 
man was bom or died, becomes absolutely neces- for fifiy years had beeai expoi^ to so debilitating a 
sary* ,A' s%ht a sentence, . a word, are of system* This at tome caused the Sst 

imj^ftance .in my romant^ Pepys’s Diary form^ eminent Fienctaoi b turn thrir attoiiion atooad, and 
almost Inexhaiistoile food for my fancy. I seem 8^'*^ ® suddas adnfirafion for 'ihe‘ English' Iter- 

LO ' lltow mm inch of Whitehall I go in at ^ ^ ^ ttought wMch were ben 

Mam aollieia's Gat^ and come out thSmgh the r ^ 

marnid ralkay. The convwations which I com- “ 

tiose bctwem meat oeoide of the time are Ion. inquMitive spint was gpierated, such as had 

not been seen OTce the time of Descartes. The upper 
dasses, taking ofience at this nnexpectrf movemait, 
<rf Sir Wito Scotfs- _ The old attempted to stifle it, and made strenuous efforts to 
of London, ■ wMch you arc sometimes sur- , destroy that love of inquiry wMdi was daily gaining 
^ pri?sOd » my imowiiig ^ ivob those oM gates and graund. To effect their object, they persecuted Bterary 
' dcwii Ito river, have afi played their men with such bitterness as to have made it evident 

l^lt. In my stories**’ He spok^ too, of the- manner di® int^ect of France must either relapse mm ite 

in* vblib «e usad to wand« about Paris, weaving former savility, or disc boldly assume the. defensive. 
bte M riio Revolurion, and he thought that he kr the intere^ of dvilmtion, the latter alter- 

^^-hb-'towsand of toguage greatly to this adopted; and in or about 1750, a deadly 

‘ j struggle began, in wMch those prindples of Bberty 

Ufe tdographer, Mr Ttevdyan, notices another EkW ^ wjii* h^ 

hidft to - fhr r hitherto been supposed only applicable t>the churdu 

l»^ to m«nory-the eaOraordmary faculty of weiefor thefirst^aK>K4to thesta OnSi^ 

tte Jai^fcd sfeidfws d* thrir Mesn ardtes m movonent, and indeed forming part of it, 

mrnmi «w teumdaatic catamcataior wB be other drcumsteces ocottred of the mm.t character. 








THOMAS CARLYLE. 


mmiir^ajured wiiat they were l^iieved to be l^eae- saucing, now receding, there is amidst its endless fltictu- 
&mg. ren^kable discovery m favour of general ations one thing, and one alone, which endures for ever, 
fre^om put a fresh weapon into the hands of the The actiops of bad men produce only temporary evil 
democratic ; whose strength was still further the actions of good men only temporary good : and 
mcxeased by the unnvalled eloqumce _with which eventually the good and the evil altogether subside, 
Rouss^u assailed the exiting fabric. Precisely the are neuti^ised by subsequent generations, absolved by 
same tendency was exhibited,, in the extraordinary the incessant movement of future ages. But the djs- 
impulse given to every br^ch of physical science, coveri^ of gr^t men never leave us; they are immortal, 
which familiarised men with ideas of progress, and they contain those eternal truths which survive the 
brought them into coliision with the stationary and shock of empires^ outlive the struggles of rival creeds, 
conservativ^; ideas natural to government. The dis- and witness the d«ay of successive religions. All there 
covenes made respecting the external world, encouraged have their afferent measures and different standards ; 
a r^tle^ness ^ and excitement of mind hostile to the one set of opinions for one age^ another set for another, 
spint of routine, and therefore full of danger for the They pass away like a aeam : they are as the fabric of 
institutions only recommended by their antiquity. This a vision which leaves not a rack behind. The dis* 
pgemess for physical knowledge also effected a change coveries of genius alone remain ; it is to them we owe 
in education ; and the ancient languages being neglected, all that we now have : they are for all ages and all times ; 
another link was severed which connected the present never young and never old, they bear the seeds of their 
whh the past. The church, the legitimate protector of own life; they flow on in a perennial and undying 
old opinions, was unable to resist the passion for stream ; they are essentially cumulative, and giving 
novelty, because she was weakened by treason in her birth to the additions whidbi they subsequently receive, 
own camp. For, by this time, Calvinism had spread they thus influence the most distant posterity, and after 
re much ^ong the French clergy, as to break them the lapse of centuries produce more effect than they 
mto two hostile parties, and render it impossible to were able to do even at the moment of their promuf- 
rally them against their common foe. The growth of gation. 
this heresy was also important, because Calvinism being 

essentially democratic, a revolutioi^ry spirit appeared THOMAS CARLYLE, 

even m the ecclesiastical profession, so that the feud in 

the church was accompanied by another feud between The writings of Mr CARLYLE are so various, that 
the government and the church. These were the lead- he may be characterised as historian, biographer, 
^ symptoms of that vast movement which culminated translator, moralist, or satirist. His greatest ana 
in the French Revolution ; and all of them indicated most splendid successes, however, have been won 
a state of society so anarchical and so thoroughly dis- in the departments of biography and history, 
organised, as to make it certain that some great catas- The chief interest and charm of his works consist 
rqp e was mending. At length, and wh^ every in individual portraits they contain and the 

se 

and Ignited a flame which never ceased its ravages until ^ penetratmg insight 

it had destroyed all that Frenchmen once hdd dear, 

and had left for the instruction of mankind an awful cumstance that can elucidate character, and 
lesson of the crimes into which long-continued oppres- having selected his subject, he works with pas- 
sion may hurry a generous and long-suffering people. sionate earnestness till be reproduces the indi- 

vidual or scene before the reader, exact in outline 
7^ Three Great Movers of Society. according to his preconceived notion, and with 


ffow of history — the perpetual flux to which the laws of wonderland of knowledge : nothing but jopy, heal^ hqpe- 

' J aad.-'^ Ilia' tidte rolls iaow* ad- 1 ^mdliae)i.stim)ea]n.d but war fibatt 



MOM iBso OrCLOF^DIA OF to 

of Annariy Carlyle went to Edinburgh, and studied true emphasis. There is a congruity in their proceed- 

at the university for the church ; but before he which one loves to contemplate : he who would 

had completed his academical course, his views heroic poems, should make his whole life a heroic 
changed. He had excelled in mathematics ; and Poem. 
afterwards, for about four years, he was a teacher t o ^ • i 

of mathematics— first in Annan, and afterwards in . '^026^ raamage lessened the anxieties at- 

KirkcsLldy^ Fifeshire, where Edward Irving also on a literary life, while it added perma- 

resided as a teacher, in 1818 he proceeded to Carlyle's happiness. The lady to 

Edinburgh, where he had the range of the Uni- united was a lineal descendant of 

versity Library, and where he wrote a number of Welsh, daughter of Dr 

short biographies and other articles for the Welsh, H^dington. Mrs Carlyle had a small 

Encyciopasdia^ conducted by Brewster. In iii Dumfriesshire, to 

1821 he became tutor to Mr Charles Buller, after about three years' residence in Edin- 

whose honourable public career was prematurely lady and her husband retired. In 

terminated by his death, in his forty-second year, Edinburgh, Carlyle had published four volumes of 
in 1848. ‘ His light airy brilliancy,' said Carlyle, of German Romance {i%2S\ and written 

'has suddenly become solemn, fixed in the earnest ^^E.dinburgh Review essays on Jean Paul 
stillness of eternity.' ^^d German Literature, His Dumfriesshire 

Mr Carlyle in 1823 contributed to the London ^'^^reat he has described in a letter to Goethe : 
Magazine in monthly portions his Life of Schiller, 
which he enlarged and published in a separate 
form in 1825. He was also engaged in translat- 

ing Legendre's Geometry, to which he prefixed an CRAiGSNPtrrrocH, nit^Sej^iemBsrtm, 

essay on Proportion ; and in the same busy year You inquire with sudi warm interest respecting our 
(1824) he translated the Wilhelm Meisier oi present abcsde and occupations, that I am obliged to say 
Goethe. Mr Carlyle's translation appeared with- ^ worcb about both, while there is still room left, 
out his name. Its merits were too palpable to be Dumfries is a pleasant town, containing about fifteen 
overlooked, though some critics objected to die inhabitants, and to be considered the centre of 

strong infusion of German phraseology which the judicial system of a district Which pos- 

translator had imported into his English version. importance in the sphere of Scottish activ- 

This never left Mr Csirlvl#* residence is not m the town itself, but fifteen . 

works • but the Life nf hac north-west of it, among the granite MUs and 

. How finely, for exampl^ d^s the Galloway, almost to the Irish Sea. In this wildem^ 
DK^apher expatiate on that literary Me which he of heath and ixxk, our estate stands forth a green oasis, 
haci now fairly adopted : a tract of ploughed, partly inclosed and plant^ ground, 

where com ripens, and trees afford a shade, afthough 
surrounded by sea-mews and roagh-woolled sheep. 
Here, with no small effort, have we built and funushed 
^ L a neat, substantial dwellingi here, in the absence of a 
It is they professional or other bflce, we live to cultivate literature 
, ’ strength, and in our own peculim- way. 

pleasure, and withstand We wish a joyful growth to the roses and nowers of pur 
this earth. The^ ^den;we hope for health and peaceful thoughtli to 
^rther our aims. The roses, indeed^ are still ibtt jpart to 

V m andapafion. 
everywhere, and the 

„ . — 1 — „L.„ , — 1: nerves." 

This daily exercise, to which I am much devoted, is my. 

^ , i > for this nook of ours is the loneli^t in 

they weighed^ the charms of it against the j Britain— -six miles removed firom any one likely^to visit 

Here Rousseau would have been as happy a» 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -r.. ^ friends, indeed 

and to I ^aibe^ my sojourn here to a similar disposition^ and 

'ButI' came hither" .solely ' ; 

with the design to simplify my way of life, und to i^cure 
more the independence through which I could be enabled to 
may render him remain true to mj^lf. This bit of earth is our own % 
c^ make him despic- here we can live, write, and think, as best pleases ouf- 
fenius in feet, ite bright side selves, even though 2^ilus himself were to ^ crowned 
^®^/IMr^ing to survey the monarch of literature. Nor is the solitude of such 
— so great importance ; for a stage-coach takes us speedily to- 
ibiy cheering, on the other Edinburgh, which we look upon as our British Weimar, 
who, amid the temptations And have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon Ihe 

— c:” its provinces^ and table of my little library, a whole cart-load of French, 

German, American, and English journals and periodi- 
cal^ whatever may be their worth? Of ahtiquariaa 

, , From some of our heists 

I can des(^, about a day's journey to the west, the hill 
^ J ‘ ’ • • • « Ll 9, camp behind 

them. At the foot of it I was bom, and there, both 
father and mother still live to love m& And so one 
must let time work. But whither am I wandering ? Let 
me confess to you, I am uncertain about my future 
Kteiaiy activity, and would gladly learn your opinion 


Men of Gemm, 

Among these men are to be found the brightest speci* 
mens and the chief benefactors of mankind. Iw L , 

that keep awake the finer parts of our souls \ that give according to 
us better aims than power or pi, ' * * ' ‘ ‘ * 

the total sovereignty of Mammon in t 

am the vanguard m the march of mind 5 the intellectual ...jun-jiiw, vu.*, cujjwj. xhc xxxuc»:u, 
backwocrismen, reclaiming from the idle wildamess be planted, but they blossom alr^dy in anticipation, 
new territories for* the thought and the actirity of their Two ponifes, which carry us tvcxjwixcxc, tu ' * 

nappi^ brethren. Pity that, from ail their conquests, mountain air, are the best medicines for weak 
m nch m benefit to others, themselves should reap so 
little I But it is vain to murmur. They are volunteers only recreation 
in this cause; V * . . . - . . . . 

perils 5 and they must abide the results of their deci- me. T* 
sion, as all must The hardships of the course they his island of St Pierre. 

follow are formidable, but not all inevitable j i I 11 _ _ 

sudi m pu^e it rightly, it is not without its great I forebode me no good result 
rewards. If an author's life Is more agitated and more • ’ - - • • — 

paiifful than that of othet^ it may also be made 
■'spiiit-stfetfeg and exalted s‘ fortune 
, AJpp® ft ft only Mmself tlmt 
W#. Toe history 

its dark, .. 

. ,|L ' ..Tt ^ — — — — Lvr.ouxi ^ 

worse, the debasement, of so ■gr< * ‘ ^ “ 

many giffed men, it is doubly cheering, on the other Edinbuigh, which 

tite-few ‘ * * ' • 

swttow,, which Mfe in aH its | . 

in theirs, lis liable, have travelled through it in 

calm and virtuous majesty, and are now hallowed in 

our ^ memories not less for their conduct than their studi^ too, there is no lack, 
writings. Sudi m^ are the flower of this lower world ; I v««* jv^^xxxct xu 

t© such alone can the ^ithet M great be applied with its where Areola and his Romans left 

fire ; his fece was flaccid, wasted, unscHxrd ; hoary 
ppe : he wa# th« briok ^ ihe grav 


aisioMANS, Era 


ENGLISH LtTHRATHRE. 


THOMAS CARtYtB. 


The only piece of any importance that I have written carractS gnm humour that queer^half- 
since I came here is zsi Essay on Burns, Perhaps you ?*. haii^ympathetic fun — is quite Scotch, 

never heard of him, and yet he is a man of the • ^PP^ars in Knox and Buchanan, and it appears 

most decided genius ; but bom in the lowest rank of I was not surprised when a school- 

peasant life, and through the entanglements of his ^arfy^e's told me that his favourite poem 

peculiar position, was at length mournfully wrecked, so’ ^ was Death and Dr Hornbook, And if 

that what he effected is comparatively unimportant ^ were asked to explain this originality, I should 

He died in the middle of Hsxareer, in the year 1796. say that he was a Covenanter coming in the wake 
1.1 the transcendental 


bcmiier, in me year 1759, ana mat neither of them ever and so forth Hnf h.:. 17.717 777 — ^ ' 

heard the other’s name. Hey shone like stars in i^a ?ite.^; imf I T 

opposite hemispheres, or, if you will, the ^ick mist of portion. So he can give play to 

earth intercepted their reciprocal light. ^ humour which existed tn them. as well, and he 

overflows with a range of reading and speculatiofl 
T i -j ^ , to which they were necessarily strangers.’ But at 

In this coun^ rpstdence_ Mr Cartyle wrote least one-half the originality here sketched, style 
papers for Foreign Review, and his Sartor as weU as sentiment, must be placed to the 
Resartm, which, after teng rejerted by several account of German studies. In 1837 appeared 
publishers, appeared in FraseFs Magazine, The French Revolution, a Hieiory,% ^Thomas 
book might well have puzzled Carlyle. This is the aWest of all the author’s 
the ‘book-tasters’ who decide for publishers on works, and is indeed one of the most remarkable 
works submitted to them m manuscript, books’of the age. l 

professes to be a review of a G^man treatise on sort of era in a man's life, and fixes for ever in his 
■dress, ^d the keto, Diogenes Teufdsdrockh, is mempry the ghastly panorama of the Revolution, 
made to illustrate by his life and character the its scenes and actors. In 1838 Mr Carlyle collected 
transcendental philosophy of Fichte adopted by his contributions to the Reviews, and published 
Mr Carlyle, which is thus explained: That all them under the title of extending to 

things which we see or work with 'in this earth, five volumes. The biographical portion of tLse 
e^eciahywe ourselves and all persons, are as a volumes— essays on Voltaire, MirWau, Tohnson 
bnd of vesture or sensuous appearance: that and'Boswen,Bums,SirWalterScott,&c.—isad- 

tnirably executed. They are compact, complete, 
he calls the Divine Idea of the World ; this and at once highl/picturesque and suggestive. The 
IS the reality which hes at the bottom of all chairacter and history of Bums he htS drawn with 
appearance.. To mass of men no such divine a degree of insight, true wisdom, and pathos not 
idea IS recogii|able m the world ; they live surpassed in any biographical or critical produc- 
merely, says Fichte, among the superficialities, tion of the present century. Mr Thackera/s 
practicalities, and shows of the world, not dream- essay on Swift resembles it in power, but it ?s 
anything divine under them/— more of a sketch. The next two appearances of 
(Hero M^orshtp.) Ur Carlyle works out this theory Mr Carlyle were political, and on this ground he 
the clothes-philosophy— and finds the world seems shorn of his strength. Chartism, and 
false and hollow, our institutions mere worn-out Bast and Present, 1843, contain many weighty 
or disguises, and that our only safety lies in truths and shrewd observations, directed against 
^mg from ^sehood to tmth, and becoming in all shams, cant, formulas, speciosities, &c. ; but 


or disguises, and that our only safety lies in truths and shrewd observations, directed against 
^mg from ^sehood to tmth, and becoming in all shams, cant, formulas, speciosities, &c. ; but 
harmony with the divine idea. There is much when we look for a remedy for existing evils, and 
fanciful, grotesque descnption m Sartor, but also ask how we are to replace the forms and institu- 
deep thought and beautiful imagery. The hearty tions which Mr Carlyle would have extinguished, 
love of ^ truth seems to constitute the germ of Mr we find little to guide us in our author's prelec- 
Carlyle s philosophy, as Milton said it was the tions* The only tangible measures he proposes 
loundation of eloquence. And with this he unites are education and emigration, with a strict en- 
tne gospel of work, duty and obedience. ^ Labo- forcement of the penal laws. We would earnestly 
rare est or are--^Qx\ is worship/ In 1834, Mr desire to extend still more the benefits of educa- 
arlyle left the ever-silent whinstones of Niths- tion ; but when Mr Carlyle vituperates the present 

^le tor a suburb of Limdon — a house in the age in comparison with the past, he should recol- 

renmant of genuine old Dutch-looking Chelsea’ lect how much has been done of late years to 
tui Cheyne Row, where he resided promote the instruction of the people. The nek 

^ .^^37 hc ddivctcd lectures on work of our author was a special service to history 

tP' ^ Rooms ; and in the and to the memory of one of England’s historical 
another course m Edward Street, worthies.. His collection of Otiver Cromwelts 
iJtfi of Literature, or Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations, two 

otbpr Two volumcs, 1845, is a good work well done. ^The 

ofModprM 7 ih.^ Revolutions authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself/ 

and Hprn ^^ 39 > and the other on Heroes he says, ‘I have gathered them from far and 

S of near ; fished them up from the foul Lethean 

iw- jf ^PP^ared, said Leigh Hunt, quagmires where they lay buried ; I have washed 

d bv Tprmart comc to life again, liber- or endeavoured to wash them clean from foreign 

•tiom intense stupidities— such a job of buck-washing as I do 
This vein of Puritan- not long to repeat And the world shall now see 
-''r anil ®P^^7'^ations of the them in their own shape/ The world was thank- 

moral censor, has been claimed as ful for the service,* and the book, though large and 
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expcBsivCy had a rapid sale.' The speeches and 
letters of Cromwell thus presented, the spelling 
and punctuation rectified, and a few words occa- 
sionally added for the sake of perspicuity, 
were first made intelligible and ' effective by Mr 
Carlyle ; while his editorial ‘ elucidations,' descrip- 
tive and historical, are often felicitous. Here is 
Ms picture of Oliver in 1653 : 

Personal Appearance of Cromwell, 

^ His Highness/ says Whitelocke, ' was in a rich but 
Iain suit— black velvet, with cloak of the same; about 
is hat a broad band of gold/ Does the reader see 
him? A rather likely figure, I think. Stands some 
five feet ten or more ; a man of strong, solid stature, 
and dignified, now partly military carriage : the expres- 
sion of him valour and devout intelligence — energy and 
delicacy on a basis, of simplicity. Fifty-four years old, 
gone April last ; brown hair and moustache are getting 
gray. A figure of sufficient impressiveness — not lovely 
to the man-milliner species, nor pretending to be 
so. Massive stature ; big, massive head, of somewhat 
leonine aspect ; wart above the right eyebrow ; nose 
of considerable blunt-aquiline proportions; strict yet 
copious lips, full of an tremulous sensibilities, and also, 
if need were, of all fiercenesses and rigours ; deep, loving 
eyes — call them grave, call them stem — looking from 
under those crag^ brows as if in life-long sorrow, and 
yet not thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour and 
endeavour ; on the whole, a right noble lion-face and 
hero-face ; and to me royal enough. 

Another series of political trstcts, entitled Latter- 
day Pamphlets^ 1B50, formed Mr Carlyle’s next 
work. In these the censor appeared in his most 
irate and uncompromising mood, and with his 
peculiarities of style and expression in greater 
growth and deformity. He seemed to be the 
worshipper of mere brute-force, the advocate of 
,all harsh, coercive measures. Model prisons and 
schools for the reform- of criminals, poor-laws, 
churches, as at present constituted, the aristocracy, 
parliament, and other institutions, were assailed 
and ridiculed in unmeasured terms, and, generahy, 
the English public was set down as composed of 
sham-heroes and*a valet or flunkey world. On 
some political questions and administrative abuses, 
bold truths and merited satire appear in the 
Pamphlets; but, on the whole, they must be 
considered* whether viewed m literary or philo- 
sophical productions, as unworthy of their author, 

■ '^e # J&hn Sterim^t 1851, was an affec- 

tionate tribute by Mr Carlyle to the memory of 
a friend. Mr Sterling, son of Captain Sterling, 
the ^Thunderer of the Ttmes^^ had written some 
feW'VOlqines m prose and verse, which cannot he 
, fald to have possessed any feature of originality ; 
bpt he was amiable, accomplished, and brilliant 
id’ conversation. His friends were strongly at- 1 
^tttched to him, and among those friends were | 
Aichdoacon Katn and Mr Carlyle. The former, 
Sterling's death In 1844 (in his thirty-eighth 
fedr), published a selection of his Tales am Essays 
whli',a of their author. Mr Cariyie was dis- 
satisfied with this Life of Sterling. The arch- 
’ deacon had- considered the deceased too exclu- 
/diyetf clagyman, whereas Sterling had bmx , 
;A‘ curate' for only ei^t months, and latterly had 
' into scepticism, or at least into a bdief 

mllermtjitete that c£ the church. ^True/ says 
|ir\ CMiyIe, had Ms rdigion to sedk^-and 

shape together for Mmself, out of th * 


abysses of conflicting disbelief and sbam-belief 
and bedlam delusion, now filling the world, as all 
men of reflection have ; and in this respect too — 
more especially as his lot in the battle appointed 
for us all was, if you can understand it, victory 
and not defeat--he is an expressive emblem of 
his time, and an instruction and possession to his 
contemporaries/^ The tone adopted by the biog- 
rapher in^ treating of Sterling’s religious lapse, 
exposed him to considerable censure. Even the 
mild and liberal George Brimley, in reviewing Mr 
Carlyle’s book, judged it necessary to put in a 
disclaimer against the tendency it was likely to 
have : ‘ Mr Carlyle has no right, no man has any 
right, to weaken or destroy a faith which he 
cannot or will not replace with a loftier. He 
ought to, have said nothing, or said more. Scraps 
of verse from Goethe, and declamations, however 
brilliantly they may be phrased, am but a poor 
compensation for the slightest obscuring of the 
hope of immortality brought to light by the 
gospel, and by it conveyed to the hut of the 
poorest man, to awaken his crushed intelligence 
and lighten the load of his misery/ As a literaij 
work, the life of Sterling^ is a finished, artistic 
performance. There was little in the hero of the 
piece to demand skilful portrait-painting ; but 'we 
have the great Coleridge and the Times Thunderer 
placed before us with the clearness of a daguerreo- 
type— the former, perhaps, a little caricatured. 


Portrait of Coleridge, 

; Coleridge sat on the brow of Highg^te Hill, in those 
j years, looking down on London and its smoke-tumult, 

: like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle ; 

I attracting towards him the thoughts of innumerable 
brave souls stUi engaged there. His express contribu- 
tions to poetry, philosophy, or any specific province of 
human literature or enlightaiment, had been small and 
sadly intermittent ; but he had, especially among young 
inquiring mei^ a higher than literary, a kind of pro- 

f hetic or magician ctoracter. He was thought to hold, 
e alone in England, the key of German and other 
transcendentalisms ; knew the sublime secret of believ- 
ing by ‘the reason’ what ‘the understanding’ had been 
oblig^ to fling out as incredible ; and could still, after 
Hume and Vmtaire had done their best and worst with 
him, profess himself an orthodox Christian, and say and 
print to the Church of England, with its singular old 
rubrics and surplices at AHhallowtide, Esto perpetua. 
A sublime man ; who, alone in those dark days, had 
saved his crown of spiritual manhood; escaping from 
the black materialisms, and revolutionary deluges, with 
‘God, Freedom, Immortality’ still his : a king of men. 
The practical intellects of the world did not much heed 
him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dref»mer : 
but to the rising spirits of die young generation he had 
this dusky sublime character ; and sat there as a kind 
of Magus, girt in mystery and enigma ; his Dodona o^* 
grove — Mr Gilman’s house at Highgate — ^whispering 
strange things, uncertain vrhether oracles or jargon. 
The Gilmans did not encourage much company, or 
excitation of any sort, round their sage ; nevertheless, 
access to him, if a youth did reverently wish it, was not 
difficult He would stroll about the pleasant garden 
with you, sit in the pleasant rooms of the place — 
perhaps take you to his own peculiar room, high up, 
with a rearward view, which was the chief view of alL 
A really charming outlook, in fine weather. Close at 
hand, wide sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few 
houses mostly hidden, the very chimney-pots veiled 
und^ blossom;^ umbrage, flowed gloriously down Mil; 
gki-riotffify teihsg . » utdwitajg ■ pkdn- 


hi$tomaks^ etc 
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coimtiy, ricli in all cliarms of field, and .town. .Waving dances across the mktq nf hmfnrv ^ htr 
blooming coimtiy of the brightest .green ; dotted aH ove? pathof and 

with handsome villas, handsome groves ; crossed by t r t . . 

roads and human traffic, here inaudible or heard only of this laborious 

as a musical hum ; and behind all swam, under olive- elected Lord Rector of 

tinted haze, the illimitable limitaiy ocean of London University, and on April 2, 1S66, he 

with its domes and steeples ' definite in the sun, big his installation address--* an extempor 

Paul’s and the many memories attached to it hanging ^.neous effusion, or at least spoken without notes, 
high over all. Nowhere, of ' its' kind, could you see a equal, in literary power, to his published 

grander prospect on a bright summer day, with the set Works. His triumph on this occasion was followed 
of the air going southward— southward, and so draping by a heavy calamity, the loss of his wife, who died 
with the cit3^smoke not but the city. Here for before his return to England ^For forty years 
hours would Coleridge talk concerning all conceivable she was the true and loving helpmate V her 
ormcon<»wable thMp ; ^d hkednothii^beto and by act and ^woS*^“nwerriedfv 

to have an intelligent, or failing that, even a silent and fArwarrWI hirrt Z • unweaneaiy 

patient human iiltenk He distin^ished Mmseif to 

all that ever heard Mm as at least the most surprising Anr i London, 

telker extant in this world^ — and to some small mmoritw suddenly snatched away from 

by no means to all, as the most excellent. . . . Brow and the light of his life as if gone out’ Such 
and head were round, and of massive weight, but the P inscription on the tomb of this excel 

face was flabby and in'esolute. The deep eyes of a tot woman, 
light hazel were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; con- "^be subsequent publications of Mr Carlyle 


fused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of have been short addresses on the topics of the 
mild astomshment. The whole ^re and air, good and day. In 1 867 an article in Macmillatis Magazine 
amiable othe^, might bellied flabby and irresolute; entitled Shooting Niagara, in the style of the 
expressive of weakness under possibihty of strength. Latter-day PamphleU, %xtk^i, a senes of evi s 
He hung loosely on his limbs, with knees bent, and and fWim th^ acucs ui cvus 

stooping\ttitude; in walking, he rather shuffled than occasioSl SLao^ f 

decisively stepped 5 and a lady once remarked, he never « x-l* j tterance was in favour of emigration ; 
could fix which side of the garden-walk would suit him between h ranee and Germany 

best, but continually shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and / o o\ fourth on the Eastern Question 

kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and U his last work, ^r/y Kings of Norway^ 
surely much-suffering man. His voice, naturMly soft Portraits of yohti Kfwx^ appeared in 

and good, had contracted itself into a plaintive snuffie In 1881 Mr Froude published Reminis 

and sing-song; he spoke as if preaching— you would cjsnces^ by Carlyle, in 1882 a Memoir (1795-1835), 
have -said pr^ching earnestly and also hopelessly the in 2 vols., and subsequently a collection of Mrs 
weightiest things. I still recollect his ‘object’ and Carlyle’s letters (3 vols., 1883). 

‘subject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the Kantean His brother, the late Dr J. A CARLYLE, has 
province; and how he sung pd snuffled them into published a prose translation of Dante’s 
'om-m-mjeef and ‘ sum-m-mject,’ with a kind of 

Frederick the Great. 

talk m ins century, or m any other, could be more 

surprising. About fourscore years ago, there used to be seen 


surpnsmg. About fourscore years ago, there used to be seen 

sauntering on the terraces of Sans-Souci, for a short 

knp-OTOCled mrtthe <m ths oom ro.a. or V.i.,k 6,0 


called Frederick the Great, volumes i. and ii. 


business manner, on the open roads or through the 
scraggy woods and avenues of that intricate amphibious 


llie uiira volumes were published in potsdam region, a highly interesting lean little old man, 

1862, and the fifth and sixth, completing the work, of alert though slightly stooping figure ; whose name 
in 1865, A considerable part of the first volume among strangers was King Friedrich the uecend, or 
is devoted to ‘ clearing the way ’ for the approach Frederick the Great of Brussia, and at home among the 
of the hero, and tracing the Houses of Branden- common people, who much loved and esteemed him, was 
burg and Hohenzollern. Frederick, as Mr Carlyle Father Fred— a name of familiarity whidi 

admits, was rather a questionable hero. But he bad not bred contempt in that instance. He is a king 
was a reality, and had ‘nothing whatever of the fY“y ^ though without the toppings <£ a 
hypocrite or phantasm.’ This was the biographer’s Presets himsehm a Spartan amphaty of vesture - 

oi^,Trr^^ie^ a^d k”S 

^How this man, officially a king withaL, comported „o s<4, to but one like Agamemnon’s, a waking 

himself m the eighteenth century, and managed stick cut from the woods, which serves also as a riding 
not to be a liar and charlatan as his century was, stick (with wMch he hits the horse ‘ between the ears, 
deserves to^ be seen a little by men and kings, say authors) ; and for royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue 
and may silently have didactic meanings in it.’ coat with red facings — coat likely to be old, and sure to 
And the eighteenth century is cordially abused as have a good deal of Spanish snuff on the breast of it 
a period of worthlessness and inanity. ‘ What rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, 
little it did, we must call Friedrich ; what little it ending in high over-knee military boots, which may be 
thought, Voltaire.’ But as the eighteenth century brushed (and, I hope, kept soft with an underhand sus 

had also David Hume, Adam Smith, Samuel ^ 

Johnson, Henry Fielding and Robert Bums-to Day and Martin mth^to^pots fbr^ 

TK-sfluinrr J T> 1 * bidden to approach. The man is not of god-hke physi 

demur tn Chatham and Buj^e, we must ajjy than of imposing stature or costume 

wholesale con.- close-shut mouth with tMn lips, prominent jaws and 
riemnation. These idiosyncrasies and prejudices ^ose, receding brow, by no means of Olympian height ; 
oi Mr Uariyle must be taken, like his peculiar bead, however, is of long form, and has superlative gray 
Stj'le, because they are accompanied by better eyes in it. Not what is called a beautiful man ; nor 
||im|^' 7 -by patient historical research, by * vivid yet, by aH appearance, what is caUed a happy. ^On tbs 
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contrary^ the face bears evidence of many sorrows, as 

they are tenned, of much lurd lateur done in this CharUtU Ccrday-Diath of Marat. 

world; and seems to anticipate nothing but more still ^ 

coming. Quiet stoicism, capable enough of what joy Amid tbe dim ferment of Caen and the world, history 
there were, but not expecting any worth mention ; great specially notices one thing : in the lobby of the Mansion 
unconscious and some conscious pride, well tempered de Tlntendance, where busy Deputies are coming and 
with a cheery mockery of humour, are written on that going, a young lady, with an aged valet, talcing graceful 
old face, which carries its chin well fonvard, in spite of leave of Deputy Barbaroux. She is of stately Norman 
the slight stoop about the neck ; snuffy nose, rather figure ; in her twenty-fifth year j of beautiful still coun- 
fiung into the air, under its old cocked-hat, like an old tenance : her name is Charlotte Corday, heretofore 
snuffy lion on the watch ; and such a pair of eyes as no styled D’Armans, while nobility still was. Barbaroux 
man, or lion, or lynx of that century bore elsewhere, has given her a note to Deputy Duperet — ^him who once 
accordingto all the testimony we have. ‘Those eyes,* drew his sword in the effervescence. Apparently, she 
says Mirabeau, ‘which, at the bidding of his great soul, will to Paris on some errand. ‘ She was a Republican 
fascinated you with seduction or with terror * [po^'taient before the Revolution, and never wanted energy.’ A 
au de son dme Mrdique^ la siduction ou la lerreur), completeness, a decision, is in this fair female figure : 
Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift-darting as ‘ by energy she means the spirit that will prompt one to 
the stars, steadfast as the sun ; gray, we said, of the sacrifice himself for his country.’ What if she, this fair 
azure-gray colour ; large enough, not of glaring size ; the young Charlotte, had emerged from her secluded stiE- 
habitual expression of them vigilance and penetrating ness, suddenly like a star; cruel, lovely, with half-an* 
sense, rapidity resting on depth. Which is an excellent gelic, half-demonic splendour, to gleam for a moment, 
cornbination ; and gives us the notion of a lambent outer and in a moment to be extinguished : to be held in 
radiance springing from some great inner sea of light memory, so bright complete was she, through long 
and fire in the man. The voice, if he speak to you, is of centuries. Quitting Cimmerian coalitions without, and 
similar physiognomy : clear, melodious, and sonorous; the dim-simmering twenty-five millions within, history 
all tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inquiiy, gmce- will look fixedly at this one fair apparition of a Charlotte 
fill sociality, light-flowing banter (rather prickly for Corday ; will note whither Charlotte moves, how the 
most part), up to definite word of command, up to deso- little life bums forth so radiant, then vanishes, swallowed 
lating word of rebuke and reprobation; a voice ‘the of the night. 

clear^t and most agreeable in conversation I ever heard,’ With Barbaroux’s note of introduction, and slight 
says witty Dr Moore. ‘ He speaks a great deal,’ con- stock of luggage, we see Charlotte on Tuesday the 9th 
tinues the doctor; ‘yet those who hear him, regret that of July seated in the Caen diligence, with a place for 
he does not speak a good deal more. His observations Paris. None takes farewell of her, wishes her good 


earthquake, the very dust of which darken^ all the air, in the cx>urse of Friday, yet says nothing of returning* 
and made of day a disastrous midnight Bladk mid- She has seen and silently investigated several things, 
night, broken only by the blaze of conflagrations ; where- The Convention in bodily reality she has seen ; what the 
, m, to our ternned imaginations, were seen, not men, Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of Marat 
French and other, but ghastly portents, stalking wrath- she could not see ; he is sick at present and confined at 
ful, and shapes of avenging gc^s. ^ It must be owned home. . 

the figure of Napoleon was titanic — especially to the About eight on the Saturday morning she purchased 
generation that looked on him, and that waited shud- a large sheath-knife in the Palais -Royai ; then straight- 
dering to be devoured by him. In general, in that way, in the Place des Victoires, takes a hackney-coach. 
French Revolution, all was on a huge scale; if not ‘To the Rue de TEcole de Mededne, No. 44.’ It is 
greater than anything in human exj^rience, at least the residence of the Citoyen Marat! — ^The Citoyen Marat 
more grandio^. All was recorded in bulletins, too, is ill, and cannot be seeh, which seems to disappoint her 
^dressed to the shilling-gallery; and there were fel- much. Her business is with Marat then? Hapless 
lows on the stage with such a breadth of sabre, extent beautiful Charlotte ; haples% squalid Marat I From 
01 whisl^rage, strength of windpipe, and command of Caen in the utmost west, from Neuchatel in the utmost 
men and gunpowder, as had never beerx seen before, east, they two are drawing nigh each other ; they two 
How bellowed, stalked, and flourished about ; have, very strangely, business together. Charlotte, re- 
wuntene^ing Joves thunder to an amazing d^ree! turaii^ to her inn, despatches a short note to Marat 
lemnc Drawcansir f^res, of enormous whiskerage, rignifymg that she is from Caen, the seat of rebellion ; 
unlimitea command of gunpowder; not without suffi- that she desires earnestly to see him, and ‘will put it 
cient lerocity, and even a certain heroism, stage-heroism in his power to do France a great service.’ No answer, 
m them ; compared with whom, to the shilling-gallery, Charlotte wvites another note still more pressing : sets 
and fnghtraed excited th^tre at large, it seemed as if out with it by coach about seven in the evening, herself, 
^erehad been no generals or ^yereigns before ; as if Tired day-labourers have again finished their weeks 
.r nednch, uustavus, Cromwell, ^ ilham Conqueror, and hi^e Paris is circling and simmering manifold, according 
Alexander the.Gr^t were not worth speaking of hence- to the vague want : this one fair figure has decision in 
S9« straight towards a purpose. 
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on tiptoe^ the fatal cart issues ; seated on it a fair young 
creature, sheeted in red smock of murderess ; so beautiful, 
serene, so full of life, journeying towards death — alone 
amid the world I Many take off their hats, saluting 
reverently ; for what heart but must be touched ? Others 
growl and howl. Adam Lux of Mentz declares that 
she is greater than Brutus ; that it were beautiful to die 
with her ; the head of this young man seems tumei 
At the Place de Revolution, the countenance of Char- 
lotte wears the same still smile. The executioners pro- 
ceed to bind her feet ; she resists, thinking it meant as 
I an insult ; on a word of explanation she submits with 
cheerful apology. As the last act, all being now ready, 
they take the neckerchief from her neck ; a blush of 
maidenly shame overspreads that fair face and neck; 
the cheeks were still tinged with it when the executioner 
lifted the severed head, to shew it to the people. ^ It is 
most true/ says Forster, ‘that he struck the cheek 
insultingly ; for I saw it with my eyes ; the police im- 
prisoned him for it’ In this manner the beautifiillest 
and the squalidest come in collision, and extinguished one 
another. Jean-Paul Marat and Marie-Anne Charlotte 
Corday both suddenly are no more. 

Death of Marie Antoinette* 

Is there a man’s heart that thinks without pity of 
those long months and years of slow-wasting ignominy ; 
of thy birth, self-cradled in imperial Schonbrunn, the 
winds of heaven not to visit thy face too roughly, thy 
foot to light on softness, thy eye on splendour ; and 
then thy death, or hundred deaths, to which the 
gitillotme and Fouquier-Tinville’s judgment-bar was but 
the merciful end I Look there, 0 man bora of woman I 
The bloom of that fair face is wasted, the hair is gray 
with care ; the brightness of those eyes is quenched, 
their lids hang drooping, the face is stony pale, as of 
one living in death. Mean weeds, which her own hand 
has mended, attire the Queen of the World. The death- 
hurdle where thou sittest pale, motionless, which only 
curses environ, has • to stop ; a people, drunk with 
vengeance, will drink it again in full draught, looking at 
thee there. Far as the eye reaches, a multitudinous sea 
of maniac heads, the air deaf with their triumph -yell I 
The living-dead must shudder with yet one other pang ; 
her startled blood yet again suffuses with the hue of 
agony that pale face, which she hides with her hands. 
There is there no heart to say, God pity thee I O think 
not of these ; think of Him whom thou worshippest, the 
crucified — ^who also treading the wine-press atone, fronted 
sorrow still deeper; and triumphed over it and made 
it holy, and built of it a * sanctuary of sorrow ’ for thee 
and all the wretched! Thy path of thorns is nigh 
ended, one long last look at theTuileries, where thy step 
was once so light — where thy children shall not dwell. 
The head is on the block ; the axe rushes— dumb lies 
the world ; that wild-yelling wosld, and all its madness, 
is behind thee. 

Await the Issue. 

In this God’s world, with its wild whirling eddies and 
mad foam oceans, where men and nations perish as 
if without law, and judgment for an unjust thing is 
sternly delayed, dost thou think that there is therefore no 
justice? It is what the fool hath said in his heart. It 
is what the wise, in all times, were wise because they 
denied, and knew for ever not to be. I tell thee again, 
there is nothing else but justice. One strong thing I 
find here below : the just thing, the true thing. My 
friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trund- 
ling at thy back in support of an unjust thing; and 
infinite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze 
centuries long for thy victory on behalf of it, I would 
advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton; andsay ; 
‘In God’s name. No!’ Thy ‘success?’ Poor devil 

If the thing is unjusU 
though bonfires blazed 


friendly dispositions. Ho dismount and give up their 
arms then,* and became notable among patriot men. 

Four years; what a road he has travelled; and sits 
now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper-bath, sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution fever— of 
what other malady this history had rather not name. 

Excessively sick and worn, poor man, with precisely 
elevenpence-halfpenny of ready money in paper; with 
slipper-bath, strong three-footed stool for writing on the 
while ; and a squalid washerwoman, one may call her : 
that is his civic establishment in Medical School Street; 
thither and not elsewhither has his road led him — ^not to 
the reign of brotherhood and perfect felicity, yet surely 
on the way towards that ^ Hark! a rap again I a 
musical woman’s voice, refusing to be rejected ; it is the 
citoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, 
recognising from within, cries : 'Admit her.* Charlotte 
Corday is admitted. 

‘ Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen, the seat of rebellion, 
and wished to speak to you.’ 'Be seated, enfant 
Now, what are the traitors doing at Caen? What 
deputies are at Caen?’ Charlotte names some deputies. 

'Their heads shall fall within a fortnight,* croaks the 
eager People’s Friend, clutching his tablets to write. 

Barbaroitx, Fetion, writes he with bare shrunk arm, turn- 
ing aside in the bath : Pition ojoA Louvet, and — Charlotte 
has drawn her knife from the sheath ; plunges it with 
one sure stroke into the writer’s heart. ^A mot, chhe 
amie* Help, dear !’ No more could the death-choked 
say or shriek. The helpful washerw^oman running in, 
there is no friend of the people or friend of the washer- 
woman left ; but his life with a groan gushes out, indig- 
nant, to the shades below. And so, Marat, Peoples 
Friend, is ended. . . . 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished : 
the recompense of it is clear and sure. The chh^e amie 
and neighbours of the house flying at her, she 'over- 
turns some movables,* intrenches herself till the gen- 
darmes arrive ; then quickly surrenders, goes quietly to 
the Abbaye prison : she alone quiet, ail Paris sounding 
in wonder, in rage, or admiration, round her. Duperet 
is put in arrest on account of her ; his papers sealed, 
which may lead to consequences. Fauchet in like 
manner, though Fauchet had not so much as heard of 
her. Charlotte, confronted with these two deputies, 
praises the grave firmness of Duperet, censures the 
dejection of Fauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice 
and Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face ; beautiful 
and calm ; she dates it ' fourth day of the Preparation of 
Peace.’ A strange murmur ran through the hall at sight of 
her— you could not say of what character, Tinvilie has 
.his indictments and tape-papers; the cutler of the Palais 
Royal will testify that he sold her the sheath-knife. ‘ All 
these details are needless,’ interrupted Charlotte ; ' it is 
I that killed Marat.* ' By who<!e instigation ? ’ ‘By 
no one’s.’ ‘What tempted you, then?’ 'His crimes. 

I killed one man,’ added she, raising her voice extremely 
{extrimemefit) as they went on with their questions — ' I 
killed one man to save a hundred thousand ; a villain, 
to save innocents, a savage wild beast, to give repose to 
my country. I was a Republic^ before the Revolution ; 

I never wanted energy.* There is, therefore, nothing 
to be said. The public gazes astonished: the hasty 
limners sketch her features, Charlotte not disapproving ; 
the men of law proceed with their formalities. The 
doom is death as a murderess. To her advocate she 
gives thanks ; in gentle phrase, in high-flown classical 
spirit. To the priest they send her she gives thanks, 
but needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other aid 
from him. 

On this same evening, therefore, about half-past seven 
o*clock, from the gate of the Conciergerie, to a city all | thou hast not succeeded 
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fym north to south, and Mis rang, and editors wrote (1852-55) editor of the Edinburgh RiV'iew. An 
leading articles, and the just things lay trampled out of accomplished classical and German scholar. Sir 


.ight, to aU mo^ eyes an abolished aM an^ilated George examined the early history of Greece’ and 
tog. Suc.^? In few years, ttou mit bedeadand Rome with the views of the German commentators. 

dark— aU cold, eyeless, deaf; no blaze of bonfires, ding- _ ^ reviewed the tbenrv of -Niebnbr in «lT 

dongofbells.orleadingarticlesvisibleoraudibletothee S 

agam at aU for ever. Wt kind of success is that? It ® InfUtty into ihe Credt- 

is true all goes by approximation in this world; with of Early Ronmn History ^ two volumes, 1855. 


any not insupportable approximation we must be patient. Ail attempts to reduce the picturesque HOTatives 
Iliere is a noble Conservatism as well as an ignoble. the early centuries of Rome to a purely historical 
Would to Heaven, for the sake of Conservatism itself, form he conceives to be nugatory, and he devotes 
the noble alone were left, and the ignoble, by some kind considerable space to an examination of the primi- 
severe hand, were ruthlessly lopped away, forbidden tive history of the nations of Italy, Dionysius 
ever more to shew itself I For it k the right and noble Livy, and the other ancient historians, had no 
toe that will have victory m to struggle ; the r^t authentic materials forthe primitive ethnology and 
p whoHy an otetruction, a postpanement and fearful the early national movenfents erf Italy, and, of 
impenhnent of the victory. Towards an eternal centre m/vdAm tnAnirA™ i,Ar,r7A i . 

of nght and nobleness, and of that only, is aUthis con- ^ m * ^ ^ 

fusion tending. We already know whither it is aU tend- conclusions on the subject. Hence he dis- 
ing; what will have victory, what will have none I f^^sses the results not only of the uncntical Italian 
The Heaviest wiU reach the centre. The Heaviest, ^^stonans, but those of the learned and sagacious 
sinking through complex fluctuating media and vortices, Germany Niebuhr and Muller. ^ The legends are 
has its deflections, its obstructions, nay, at times its ^nere shifting clouds of mythology, which may at 
resiliences, its reboundings ; whereupon some blockhead a distance deceive the mariner by the appearance 
shall be heard jubilating ; ‘ See, your Heaviest ajicends I’ of solid land, but disappear as he approaches and 
but at all moments it is moving centreward, fest as is examines them by a close view/ The scepticism 
convenient for it ; rinking, sinH^; and, by laws older of Sir George, however, is considered rather too 
than the world, old ^ the Makei^s first plan of the sweeping; and it has justly been remarked, that 
^ ’f contented to believe of Roman history 

right iSd his mi|ht,^edose^to acSIut, w "1 cunously the grounds of his belief.’ The 

one and the same. He has fought with aU his toht. foUowmg notice of Niebuhrs theo^ also appears 
and in exact proportion to all his right he has prevailed. ^ against Sir George s own rule with respect 
His very death is no victory over him, Hedies indeed ; rationalistic treatment of early history, 

but his work lives, very truly lives., A heroic Wallace, 

quartered on the scaffold, cannot hinder that his Scot- Nidmh^s Ballad Theory, 

^ one day, a ^ of Englmd ; but he does He divides the Roman history into three periods : 

hmder that it bec^e, cm fymmim unto tons, a p^ i. Xhe purely mythical period, including the foundation 

V V the rdgns of the first tvro kto. x The 

Vamalla and Tai^le of the Brave, that there he a just mytbico-historica! period, including the reigns of the last 
real union ^ of brother :md brothw, not afal^and* gve kings, and the first fourteen years of the republic, 
lately ^ 3. Thenisforical period, beginning with the first se- 

union with E^land ^ m fiact one of S<ptland s^chief cession. The poems, however, which he supposes to 
blesangs, we ^ajik Walla^ wiM that it was not the have served as tfie origin of the received history, are not 
chi^ curse. Scotlai^ is not IMand : no, because brave peculiar to any one of these periods ; they equally appear 
men rose and said : Behold, ye must not tread m the reigns of Romulus and Numa, in the time of the 

^ down hke riaves >^d ye shall not, and c^not I Tarquins, and in the narratives of Coriolanus and of the 
F^ght on, thou brave tae hea^ aM fidt« not, thro^h siege of Veil. If the history of periods so widely different 
thresh li^ht The cause thou ^as equally drawn from a poetical source, it is clear that 
g test for, so fiir ^ it is true,^^ yet precisely the poems must have arisen under wholly dissimilar dr- 

felsehood alone ^ it cumstanoes, and that they can afford no sure foundation 
wiH be ^hsh^ as it ought to be ; for any historical inference. 

® ^ co-opw- For solving the problem of the’ early Roman history, 

desideratum is, to obtain some means of 
conquereo. separating the truth from the fiction ; and, if any parts 

be true, of explaining "how the records were preserved 

SIR GEOROE CORNEWALL LEWIS;. with fidelity, untfl tlie time of the earliest historians, by 

SIR George CORNEWALL Lewis (1806-186^), adopted, and who, through certain in- 

m atw scholar auci statesman, was the son of Sir 1 ^ a, 

Thomas Frankland Lewis, a R^noishire baronet, Ti^ums, the .ieation to toator md to 

who was for several y^s chaim^ of the Poor- adventure of Coriolanus, the Decemvirate, the expe« 
law Board, and by whose death in 1855 his son dition of the Fabii and the battle of the Cremera, the 
Shc^wed to the baronetcy and^estate. Sir George si<^ c€ Veil, the capture of Rome the Gauls, and the 
Was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, diraster of Caudium, with other portions of the Sanmite 
and having studied at the Middle Temple, was wars, are events which are indeed to a considerable extent 
called to the bar in 1831. Entering into public distorted, obscured, and corrupted by fiction, and ia- 
life, he fiMed various government ofSces, and was <^sted with legendary additions ; but that they, never- 
M.P. for Herefordshire, and afterwards for the contain a nucleus of fact, in varying degrees : if 

Radnor district of boroughs. His highest appoint- ^ extends, and 

ment was that of Chancenor of the Exch^uer tegins--and also what were the means 

which he held under Lord Palmerston for ^out ^ bistoncal tradition of events, as they 

rRi'e' eg really happened, was perpetuated. This is the question 

Serrata^rv of State for the Home TIao time to which an answer is desired ; and therefore we are not 

See mt ary m State fortoe Home Depaitoent, and assisted by a theory which explains how that part of the 

fpr War. He was for about three years narrative which is not i^orical originate^. 
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Sir Greorge C. ]^wis was a. laborious student beat, and obliged to nutse bimself througbout with the 
and voluminous writer. How he found time, in the care of a valetudinarian, be does not iq>pear to have hW 
midst of official and public duties, and within the “y return of illness so serious as the precedte ; and 
space of a comparatively shortlife, for such varied “^y^S the&ge of seventy-four, the mmour tfotiioed 
and profound studies, is remarkable. Among his P°P«lar mrrency that he was prematurely tat off by 
works are treatises on the Romance Language, on “I 4 

the Use and Abuse of Political Ternu, on t& /»- sitWy con^. 

Method Obs^^aftoT^nd Reasoning tn Poll- splendid examples of his unde the dictator and of 
tus^otx the Insh Church Question, m the Govern- Antonitis his nval, might have early discouraged him 
ment^ of Depe^enctes, oe the Astronomy of the from attempting to shine as a warrior and hoio : he had 
Ancients, a, Ptaiogue on the Pest Portn of Govern- not the vivacity and animal spirits necessary to carry 
ment,^c. The indefatigable baroaet was a frequent him through such exploits as theirs ; and, dthoagh he 
contributor to Notes and Queries^ His death was uot ^rink from exposing himself to personal danger, 

lamented by all parties, and was indeed a national prudently decHned to allow a comparison to be 

loss* ' instituted between himself and rivals wnom he couM 

not hope to equal* Thus necessarily thrown bade upon 
REV. C MERIVALE. other resources, he trusted to caution and drcumspec- 

_ _ * V , , *. tion, first to preserve his own life, and afterwards to 

Th-, Roman History ol Dr Arnold was left, obtain the splendid prizes which had hitherto been 
as already mentioned, in an unfinished state, in carried oft by daring adventure, and the good fortune 
consequence of the sudden death of the author, which is so often its attendant. His contest therefore 
No good account of the period between the close with Antonius and Sextus Pompeius was the contest of 
of the second Carthaginian war and the death of cunning with bravery ; but from his youth upwards he 
Sylla existed in our English historical literature, accustomed to overreach, not the bold and reckless 
and to supply the void, the Rev. Charles Meri- considerate and wily of his contem- 

VALE, B.D., late Fellow of St John’s College porenes, such ^ Qcere and Cleop^ra ; he suct^ed 
Cambridge, commenced in 1850 a History of % J" ®^v? deluding the senate and peop e of Rome 

hex establishment of his tyranny; and finally deceived 

expectations of the world, and Msified the lessons 
1862. ‘Mr Menvale’s undertaking,’ said a critic of the Republican history, in reigning himsdf forty 
in iho Edinburgh Review, is nothing less than years in di^ise, and leaving a throne to be claimed 
to bridge over no small portion of the interval without a <mallenge by his successors for fourteen 
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^ coastitotionaj sovereign in 
mcKiem .Europe ^ under perpetual disgrace. 

On one occasion, for instance, in the public discharge 
of his functions as corrector of manners, he had. brought 
a speciSc charge against a certain knight for having 
squandered his patrimony. The accused proved that he 
had, on the contrary, augmented it. * Well,’ answered 
the emperor, somewhat annoyed by his error, *but you 
are at all events living in celibacy, contrary to recent 
enactments.’ The other was able to reply that he was 
married, and was the father of three legitimate children ; 
and when the emperor signified that he had no further 
charge to bring, added aloud : ‘ Another time, Cjssar, 
when you give ear to informations against honest men, 
take care that your informants are honest themselves.’ 
Augustus felt the justice of the rebuke thus publicly 
administered, and submitted to it in silence. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL— MR GROTE—GEO, EINtAY 
—COLONEL MURE— MR GLADSTONE, ETC 

Dr Connop Thirlwall contributed to Zard- 
ner^s Cyclopedia a History of Greece f which 
extended to eight volumes, and has been enlarged 
and reprinted, 1845-52, and again reprinted in 
1855 in eight volumes. It is a learned and 
philosophical work, evincing a thorough know- 
ledge of Greek literature and of the German com- 
mentators. Dr Thirlwall was bom in 1797, at 
Stepney, Middlesex, son of the rector of Bowers- 
Gifford, Essex. The latter published, in 1809, 
Primitie^ or Essays atid Poems on Various 
Subjects^ Religious^ Morale and Entertaining^ by 
Connop Thirlwall^ eleven years of age. ^ The i 
future historian of Greece must then be considered 
the most precocious of English authors, eclipsing | 
«ven Cowley and Pope. But the son, probably, j 
did not thank the father for thrusting his childish i 
crudities before the world. Connop Thirlwall 
studied at Cambridge, and carried off high honours : 
at Trinity College. He intended following thej 
profession of the law, and, after keeping his terms, ' 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1825. 
Three years’ experience seems to have disgusted 
him with the legal profession ; he entered the 
church, obtained a rectory in Yorkshire, then 
became dean of Brecon, and in 1840 was promoted 
to the see of St Davids. He resigned it in 1874, 
and died in 1875. His Literary and Theological 
Remains were issued in 1B77, edited by Canon 
Perowne ; and his Letters, edited by Perowne and 
Dean Stanley, in 1881. Grote says he would 
probably never have written his work, had Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece appeared sooner. 

' The History of Greece xrj Mr George Grote 
was hailed as a truly philosophical history. It 
commences with the earliest or legendary his- 
tory of Greece, and closes with the generation 
contemporary with Alexander the Great This 
wosk extends to twelve volumes. The first 
two were published in 1846 ; but it appears 
from a letter of Niebuhr, addressed to Pro- j 
fessor Lieber, that so early as 1827 Mr Grote ! 
was engaged on the work. The primitive period j 
of Grecian history — the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts and the wars of Thebes and Troy — he 
treats as merely poetical inventions. On the 
subject of the Homeric poems, he holds that the 
Odyssey is an original unity, ‘a premeditated 
structure and a concentration of interest upon 
one prime hero under well-defined circumstances.’ 
The Iliad, he says, produces on his mind an 
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impression totally different : it ‘ presents the 
appearance of a house built upon a plan com- 
paratively narrow, and subsequently enlarged by 
successive additions.’ He conceives that both 
poems are about the same age, and that age a 
very early one, anterior to the First Olympiad. 
Passing to authentic history, Mr Grote endeavours 
to realise the views and feelings of the Greeks, 
and not to judge of them by an English standard, 
Our idea of a limited monarchy, for example, 
was unknown even to the most learned of the 
Athenians. 

Early Greek History not to he TudgH by Modem 
Feeling. 

The theory of a constitutional king, especially as it 
exists in England, would have appeared to Aristotle 
impracticable ; to establish a king who will reign with- 
out governing — in whose name all government is carried 
on, yet whose personal will is in practice of little or no 
effect — exempt from all resjwnsibility, without making 
use of the exemption— receiving from every one un- 
measured demonstrations of homage, which are never 
translated into act, except within the bounds of a 
known law — surrounded with all the paraphernalia of 
power, yet acting as a passive instrument in the hands 
of ministers marked out for his choice by indications 
which he is not at liberty to resist.* This remarkable 
combination of the fiction of superhuman grandeur 
and license with the reality of an invisible strait- waist- 
coat, is what an Englishman has in his mind when he 
speaks of a constitutional king. When the Greeks 
thought of a man exempt from legal responsibility, they 
conceived him as really and truly such, in deed as well 
as in name, with a defenceless community exposed to 
his oppressions ; and their fear and hatred of him was 
measured by their reverence for a government of equal 
law and free speech, with the ascendency of which their 
whole hopes 0^ security were associated, in the demo- 
cracy of Athens more, perhaps, than in any other portion 
of Greece. And this feeling, as it was one of the best 
in the Greek mind, so it was also one of the most widely 
spread, a point of unanimity highly valuable amidst so 
many points of dissension. We cannot construe or criti- 
, cise it by reference to the feelings of modem Europe, 
still less to the ^ very pe^liar feelings of England 
; respecting kingship ; and it is the application, some- 
I times explicit, and sometimes tacit, of this unsuitable 
standard which renders Mr Mitford’s appreciation of 
Greek politics so often incorrect and unfair. 

The great object of the historian is to penetrate 
the inner life of the Greeks, and to portray their 
social, moral, and religious condition. He traces 
with elaborate minuteness the rise and progress of 
the Athenian democracy, of which he is an ardent 
admirer ; and some of the Athenian institutions 
previously condemned, he warmly defends. The 
' institution of ostracism, or banishment without 
' accusation or trial, he conceives to have been 
necessary for the purpose of thwarting the efforts 
of ambitious leaders. With this view it was devised 
by Clisthenes,* and it was guarded from abuse by 
various precautions, the most important of which 
was, that the concurrence of one-fourth of all the 
citizens was required, and that those citizens voted 
by ballot. The two classes of demagogues and 
sophists he also vindicates, comparing the former 

*One peculiarity of Mr Grote was spelling the Greek names 
after the German fashion: Clisthenes is Kleistkmis; Socrates 
is SSkraiis; Alcibiades, Alkibiadis: Aristides, Aristeidis: &c. 
All this appears unnecessary, and is a sort of pedantic trifling 
unworthy of a great historian. 
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GEORGE GROTE. 

Opposition in par- taking up tbje accident, continued; * Since, gentlemen, 
our teachers and this omen from Zeus the Preserver has appeared at the 
* ^ - e greatest of the i^istant when we were talking about preservation, let us 

demagogues, he thinks has been unfairly traduced to offer the preserving sacrifice to that god^ 

by Thucydides and Aristophanes, particulariy same time to sacrifice to the remaining gods 

* 1 .^ j as well as we can, in the first friendly country which 'wre 

says Mr Gro'te^'thrnks , Let every man who agrees with me hold 

' ^ ’ “ ■ ' up his hand All held up their hands ; sdl then joined 

» in the vow, and touted the psean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the 
rhetorical skill of Xenophon, was eminently beneficial 
m raising the army out of the depression which weighed 
ill disposing them to listen to his 
^ Ti assurances. that the - '■ 
on their side, and hostile to their .B-eriuiii^ 

4 .^ it*. 


the latter, who indulged in all the license of 
comic satirist ‘No man/ „ 
of judging Sir Robert Walpole, or Mr" Fox,' 

Mirabeau from the numerous lampoons put 
in circulation .against* them; no man will take 
measure of a political Englishman from PuncA 

or of a Frenchman from Charivan: The four them ^d<?wn7 aiid in tu 

stages of Athenian democracy represented by animating appeal Repeating his 

, Solon, Clisthenes, Aristides, and Pericles are care' gods were f- *’ ‘ _ 

fully described and discriminated by Mr Grote; enemy, he recalled to their memory the gr^t inv^ions 
he gives also an admirable account of the Greek Greece by Darius and Xerxes— how the vast hosts of 
colonies ; and his narrative of the Peloponnesian ^een disgracefully repelled. Ibe army had 

War — ^which fills two volumes — contains novel and themselves on the field of Kunaxa worthy of 

striking views of events, as well as of the char- 5 forefathers ; and they would, for the future, be yet 
acters of Pericles, Alcibiades, Lysander, &c. Even , knowing by t^t battle of what stuff the Persians 

illustration, as ta render It a deepiy interesting the fear of losing their seats, incapable of prevailmg 
portionof his History. The following will give an against infantry firm on the ground, and oiy bete 
idea of Mr Grote s style of narrative ; able to run away. Now that the satrap refused to 

furnish them with provisions to buy, they on their side 
' , , ' .^eieased from their covenant, and would take 

XempJmn s Address to the Army after the betrayed provisions without buying. Then as to the rivers ' 
Grecian Generals had been Slain by the Persians. were indeed difficult to be crossed, in the middle 

WhUyhe^ catnp thus r^ned m^molested, every 

^ within It was a prey to the m«t ago^ii^ appre- knee. Or, indeed, the dreeks might renoma th^id^ 
hensions. Rum appem-^ impending and mevitable, of retreat, and establish themselves permanently in the 
thoi^h no one could tell m wW precise fom it would king’s ovm country, defying all his force, like the 
com^ The toefcs were m the nudst of a hostile Mysians and Pisidians. ‘If,’ said Xenopho^ ‘we plant 
country, ten hou^nd stadia from home, surrounded ourselves here at our ease in a rich count^^wiA & 
by enemi^ blocked up by impassable mountains and tall, stately, and beautiful Median and pSiS won^ 
nveis, ^thout guides, wthout provision^ without for our coinpanions, we shall be only too r^y“ like tS 
cavalry to aid their retreat, wiAout ^ene^ to give Lotophagi, to forget our way home. We ought first to 
ord^ A stupor of sorrow and conscious helplessness go back to Greeti, and tell our countrymenXt tf ftey 
upon all; few ame to the evening muster ; few remain poor, it is their own fault, when therT^ riS 
lighted fires to cook their suppers ; eve^ man lay down settlements in this country awaiting all who choose to 
to rest where he was ; yet no mm could sleep, (or fear, come, and who have coura^ to seizi them. Let 
anguish, md y®F"'ng after relatives whom he was our baggage- wagons and tents, and carry with us nothing 
never to behold. _ r.. . . . , but wfft is of & strictest ne^ssity. Above ail 

Amidst the many causes of despondency Vihich weighed let us maintain order, discipline, and obedience to the 
^wn this army, there was none more serious commanders, upon which our entire hope of safety 

than the fact, that not a single man among them had depends. Let every man promise to lend his hand to 
^w either authority to command, or obligation to take the commanders in punishing aiiy disobedient indi- 
the initiative. ^ Nor was any ambitious candidate likely viduals ; and let us thus shew the enemy that we have 
to volunteer his pretensions, at a monaent when the post ten thousand persons like Klearchus, instead of that 
promised nothing but the mpimum of difficulty as well one whom they have so perfidiously seized. Now is the 
as of h^ard. A new, self-kmdied light, md self-origin- time for action. If any man, however obscure, has any 
ated stimulus, was required to vivify the embers of thing better to suggest, let him come forward and state 
suspended hope and action m a mass paralysed for the it ; for we have all but one object— the common safety.* 
moment, but every way capable of effort ; and the It appears that no one else desired to say a word, and 
inspiration now fell, happily for the army, upon one in that the speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfac- 
whom a full measure of soldierly strength and courage tion ; for when Cheirisophus put the question, that the 
was combined with the education of an Athenian, a meeting should sanction his recommendations, and 
democrat, and a philosopher. ^ . . finally elect the new generals proposed — every man 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military held up his hand. Xenophon then moved that the army 
costume at this his first omciai appearance before the should break un immediatelv. and ■marrh tn 


army, when the scales seemed to tremble between life stored villages, rather more than two miles distant ; that 
and death. Taking up the protest of Kleanor against the march should be in a hollow oblong, with the bag- 


the treachery of the Persians, he insisted that any gage in the centre ; that Cheirisophus, as a Laced^- 
attempt to enter into convention or trust with such monian, should lead the van ; while Kleanor and the 
liars would be utter ruin ; but that, if energetic resolu- other senior officers would command on each flank - and 
tion were taken to deal with them only at the point of himself with Timasion, as the two youngest of the 
the sword, and punish their misdeeds, there was good generals, would lead the rear-guard, 
hope of the favour of the gods and of ultimate preser- 
vation. As he pronounced this last word, one of the 

soldiers near him happened to sneeze ; immediately the the later volumes we have an equally inter- 

whole army around shouted with one accord the accus- esting and copious account of the career of 
tamed invocation to Zeus the Preserver; and Xenophon, Epaminondas — the Washington of Greece; the 
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struggles of Demostlienes against Philip; and the 
success of Timoleon. The historian’s fullness of 
detail and the ethical interest he imparts to his 
work, with the associations connected with the 
heroic events he relates, and the great names that 
have 

Gone glittering through the dream of things that were, 

render the whole the most noble and affecting 
record in the history of humanity. From the 
epoch of Alexander the Great, Mr Grote dates 
^not only the extinction of Grecian political 
freedom and self-action, but also the decay of pro- 
ductive genms, and the debasement of that con- 
summate literary and rhetorical excellence which 
the fourth century before Christ had seen ex- 
hibited in Plato and Demosthenes/ There was, 
however, one branch of intellectual energy which 
continued to flourish ‘comparatively little impaired 
tinder the preponderance of the Macedonian 
sword ’ — the spirit of speculation and philosophy,* 
and to this subject Mr Grote proposed to devote 
a separate work. His History was completed in 
1856, the author being then in his sixty-second 
year. In 1866 appeared Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Sokrates^ three volumes, a work which 
fuUy sustained the author’s fame. 

Mr Grote was of German ancestry. His grand- 
father, the first of the family that settled in Eng- 
land, established the banking-house that still bears 
the name of Grote as one of the founders, the 
historian was for some time employed in the 
bank. He sat in parliament as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the city of London from 1832 till 
1841, and was known as a Radical Reformer and 
supporter of vote by ballot His annual motion 
in favour of the ballot was always prefaced by a 
good argumentative speech, and he wrote one or 
two political pamphlets and essays in the Reviews. 
Sydney Smith sarcastically said : ‘ Mr Grote is a 
very worthy, honest, and able man ; and if the 
world were a chess-board, would be an important 
politician/ Mr Grote died June 18, 1871, aged 
seventy-seven, A memoir of the historian has : 
been published by his widow. 

Character of Diom^ 

Apart from wealth and high position, the personal 
dbaracter of Dion was in itself marked and prominent. 
He was of an energetic temper, great bravery, and very 
ccmslderable mental capacities. Though his nature was 
haughty and disdainful towards individuals, yet as to 
poKtwil ccanmunion, his ambition was by no means 
purely self-seeking and e^tistic, like that of the elder 
Dionysius. Animated with vehement love of power, 
he was at the same dme penetrated with that sense 
of r^ulated polity and submission of individual will to 
ixai law% whl(^ floated in the atmosphere of Grecian 
talk and literature, and stood so high in Grecian 
morality. He was, moreover, capable of acting with 
enthudasm, and braving every hazard in prosecution of 
own ocmyidIcTOS. ^ 

Bom about the year 40S B.c., Dion was twenty-one 
years of in 3S7 B.C., when thV elder Dionysius, 
having dismantled Rhegium and subdued Kroton, 
attained the maximum of his dominion, as master of 
tte Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing high in the 
itvour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion doubtless 
took part in the wars whereby this large dominion had 
. a*»fiij?ed j as well as in life of indulgence and 


luxury ymdi prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks 
:hii iWd Italy, and which to Athenian Plato 
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appeared alike surprising and repulsive. That great 
philosopher visited Italy and Sicily about 387 B.c. He 
was in acquaintance and fellowship with the school of 
philosophers called Pythagoreans ; the remnant of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood, who had once exercised so 
powerful’ a political mfluence over the cities of those 
regions, and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, 
even after complete political downfall, through indi- 
vidual ability and rank of the members, combined with 
habits of recluse study, mysticism, and attachment 
among themselves. 

With these Pythagoreans Dion also, a young man of 
open mind and ardent aspirations, was naturally thrown 
into communication by the proceedings of the elder 
Dionysius in Italy. Through them he came into inter- 
course with Plato, whose conversation made an epoch in 
his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententiors 
brevity, and the mathematical researches of the Pytha- 
goreans, produced doubtless an imposing effect upon 
Dion; just as Lysis, a member of that brotherhood, had 
acquired the attachment and influenced the sentiments 
of Epaminondas at Thebes. But Plato’s power of 
working upon the minds of young men was far more 
impressive and irresistible. He possessed a large range 
of practical experience, a mastery of political and social 
topics, and a charm of eloquence, to which the Pytha- 

t ^reans were strangers. The stimng effects of the 
ocratic talk, as well as of the democratical atmosphere 
in which Plato had been brought up, had developed aU 
the communicative aptitude of his mind ; and great as 
that aptitude appears in his remaining dialogues, there 
is ground for believing that it was far greater in his con- 
versation. Brought up as Dion had been at the court 
of Dionysius — accustomed to see around him only slavish 
deference and luxurious enjoyment — ^unused to open 
speech or large philosophical discussion — ^he found in 
Plato a new man exhibited, and a new world opened 
before him. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put forth 
, with consummate efficacy, so the predisposition of the 
learner enabled it to take full effect. Dion became an 
altered man both in public sentiment and in individual 
behaviour. He recollected that, twenty years before, 
his country, Syracuse, had been as free as Athens. He 
learned to abhor the iniquity of the despotism by which 
her liberty had been overthrown, and by which subse- 
quently the liberties of so many other Greeks in Italy 
and Sicily had been trodden down also. He was made 
to remark that Sicily had been half barbarised through 
the foreim mercenaries imported as the despots’ instru- 
ments. He conceived the sublime idea or dream of 
rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and suffering. 
It was his first wish to cleanse Symcuse from the blot 
of slavery, and to clothe her anew in the brightness and 
dignity of freedom, yet not with the view of restoring 
the popular government as it had stood prior to the 
usurpation, but of establishing an improved constitu- 
tional polity, originated by himself, with laws which 
should not only secure individual rights, but also 
educate and moralise the citizens. The function which 
he imagined to himself, and which the conver^tion of 
Plato suggested, was not that of a despot like Dionysius, 
but that of a despotic legislatpr like Lycurgus, taking 
advantage of a momentary omnipotence, conferred upon 
him by grateful ddzens in a state of public confusion, 
to originate a good system, which, when once put in 
motion, would keep itself alive by fashioning the minds 
d the citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. 

George Finlay, bom in England about 1800, 
but of Scotch parentage, and educated for the 
Scottish bar, caught by the Philhellenic ardour 
that centred round Lord Byron in 1823, joined 
that noble poet’s patriotic band in Greece. After 
having vainly eAausted his means and enthu- 
siasm on its political and agricultural regenera- 
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tioiij lie settled in the, neighbourhood' of Athens, 
and as its advocate and historian, did more for 
the elevation of modem Greece than any of the 
small band of enthusiasts of whom he was the 
last survivor. His History, which was issued in 
sections from 1845 to i86i, was in 1877 published 
and edited for the Clarendon Press, as the His^ 
tory of the Greeks under Farsight Domination^ 
and of the Greek Revolution, seven volumes 8vo. 
It includes Greek history from the Roman con- 
quest till 1864 1 and its merits, first recognised by 
German scholars, have now become apparent to 
the author’s countrymen. Mr Finlay was Timed 
correspondent at Athens, and died there in 1875. 

Vicissitudes of Nations. 

The vicissitudes which the ^eat masses of the nations 
of the earth have undergone in past ages have hitherto 
received very little attention from historians, who have 
adorned their pages with the records of kings, and the 
personal exploits of princes and great men, or attached 
their narrative to the fortunes of the dominant classes, 
without noticing the fate of the people. History, how- 
ever, continually repeats the lesson that power, numbers, 
and the highest civilisation of an aristocracy, are, even 
when united, insufficient to insure national tprosperity, 
and establish the power of the rulers on so firm and 
permanent a basis as shall guarantee the dominant class 
from annihilation. On the other hand, it teaches us 
that conquered tribes, destitute of all these advant^es, 
may continue to^pei^tuate their existence in misery 
and contempt. It is that portion only of mankind 
which eats bread raised from the soil by the sweat of 
its brow, that can form the basis of a permanent national 
existence. The history of the Romans and of the Jews 
illustrates these facts. Yet even the cultivation of the 
soil cannot always insure a race from destruction, ‘ for 
mutability is nature’s bane.’ The Thracian race has 
disappeared. The great Celtic race has dwindled away, 
and seems hastening to complete absorption in the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Hellenic race, \vhose colonies ex- 
tended from Marseille to Bactria, and from the Cinf- 
merian Bosphorus to the coast of Cyxenaica, has become 
extinct in many countries where it once formed the 
bulk of the population, as in Magna Grseda and Sicily. 
On the other hand, mixed races have arisen, and, like 
die Albanians and Vallachians, have intruded them- 
selves into the ancient seats of the Hellenes. But these 
revolutions and changes in the population of the globe 
imply no degradation of mankind, as some writers appear 
to think, for the Romans and the English afford examples 
that mixed races may attain as high a degree of physical 
powered mental* superiority as nas ever been reached 
by races of the purest blood in ancient or modem times. 

A different view of the Homeric question from 
that entertained by Mr Grote, and also of some 

f rtions of Athenian history, has been taken by 
ILLIAM Mure, Esq., of Caldwell (1799-1860), 
in his able work, A Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, four 
volumes, 1850-53. Colonel Mure had travelled 
in Greece ; and in the Journal of his tour— pub- 
lished in 1842— had entered into the Homeric 
controversy, especially with regard to the sup- 
posed localities of the Odyss^, and had adduced 
several illustrations of the poems from his observ- 
ation and studies. A sound scholar, and chiefly 
occupied on Greek literature and history for a 
period of twenty years, he brought to his Critical 
History a degree of knowledge perhaps not 
excelled by that of Mr Grote, but tinctured by 

a litical opinions directly opposite to those of 
i brother Hellenist His examination of the 


Iliad znd Osfyss^ occupies a considerable portfom,- 
of his History, and the gmeral conclusion 
which he arrives is, that eacti poem wp origin^ _ 
ally composed, in its substantia! Jntegritjr, as- ive ' 
now possess it We ^ve one short spectmen . M... 
Colonel Mure^s analysis. 

The Unity of the Homeric Poems. 

It is probable that, like most other great paiatem 
of human nature, Homer was indebted to previous tradi- 
tion for the original sketches of his principal heroes. 
These sketches, however, could have been little more 
than outlines, whi(^ as worked up into the finish^ 
portraits of the Iliad and Odyssey, must rank as “Ms 
own genuine productions. In every branch of imitative 
art, this faculty of representing to the life the moral 
phenomena of our nature, in their varied phases of 
virtue, vice, weakness, or eccentricity, is the highest and 
rarest attribute of genius, and rarest of all as exercised 
by Homer through the medium of dramatic action, 
where the characters are never formally described, but 
made to develop themselves by their own language and 
conduct. It is this, among his many great qualities, 
which chiefly raises Homer above all other poets of his 
own class; nor, with the single exception, perhaps, of 
the great English dramatist, has any poet ever produced 
so numerous and spirited a variety of original characters, 
of different ages, ranks, and sexes. Still more peculiar 
to himself tlmn their variety, is the unity of thought, 
feeling, and expression, often of minute phraseolc^, 
with which they are individually sustained, and yet with- 
out an appearance of effort on the part of their author. 
Each describes Mmself spontaneously when broi^ht on 
the scene, just as the automata ofVufcan in the Odyssey, 
though 'indebted to the divine artist for the mechanism 
on which they move, appear to perform their functions 
by their own unaided powers. That any two or more 
poets should simultaneously have conceived such a 
character as Achilles, is next to impossible. Still less 
credible is it, that the different parts of the Miad, 
where the hero successively appears as the same sublime 
ideal being, under the influence of the same combination 
of virtues, failings, and passions — thinking, speaking, 
acting, and suffering, according to the single type 
of heroic grandeur — can be the production of mtne th^ 
a single mind. Such evidence is, perhaps, even stronger 
in the case of the less prominent actors, in so far as it 
is less possible that different artists should simul- 
taneously agree in .their portraits of mere subordinate » 
incidental personages, than of heroes whose renoivn may , 
have rendered their characters a species of public 
property. Two poets of the Elizabethan age might, 
without any concert, have harmonised to a great extaat 
in their portrait of Henry V. ; but that the correspond- ; 
ence should have extendi to the imaginary companions ' 
of his youth— the Falstaffs, Pistols, Bardolphs, Quickleys 
—were incredible. But the nicest shades of peculiarity 
in the inferior actors of the Iliad and Odyssy, are con- 
ceived and maintained in the same spirit of distinction 
as in Achilles or Hector. 

Colonel Mute’s work was left incomplete. His 
fourth volume enters on the Attic period of Greek 
literature — ^the great era of the drama and the 
perfection of Greek prose— from the usurpation 
of Pisistratus at Athens, 560 B.C, to the death of 
Alexander the Great, 32:3 a C. He gives an account 
of the origin and early history of Greek prose com- 
position, and an elaborate biographical and critical 
study of Herodotus, reserving for future volumes 
the later Greek prose authors and Attic pc^s. A 
fifth volume was published, and at the time of his 
death he was engaged on a sixth, devoted to the 
Attic drama. Colonel Mure derived his ritle fr<Hn 
'being commander of the Renfrew^ke 
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His family had long been settled in the counties of great merit by German authors have been 
of Ayr and Renfrew, and he himself was born at successfully rendered into English — The History 
the patrimonial property of Caldwell in Ayrshire, of Greece^ from the earliest time to 337 B.C., by 
He was an excellent country gentleman, as well Ernst Curtius, translated by A. W. Ward 
as an accomplished scholar and antiquary. in five volumes ; and The History ofRome^ from 

Another and more distinguished votary of Greek the earliest period till its decline, by Theodor 
literature is the Right Hon. W, E. Gladstone, Mommsen, translated by the Rev. W. Dickson 
M.P., who, in 1858, published Studies on Homer in four volumes. ^ 

and the Homeric Ag‘e, three volumes. Mr Glad- The Spectator characterises both in the same 
stone does not enter into any detailed criticism of sentence : ‘ We cannot express our opinion of Dr 
the Iliad or Odyssey; he deals with the geography, Curtius* book better than by saying that it may 
history, and chronology of the poems, maintaining be fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsen’s great 
the credibility of Homer as the delineator of an work.’ A Popular . History of Greece, mainly 
age, and finding also fragments of revealed religion based upon that of Dr Thirlwall (185 1), by Dr L. 
in bis system of mythology. He traces the notion Schmitz, classical examiner in the University of 
of a Logos in Minerva, the Deliverer in Apollo, the London, comes down to the destruction of Corinth 
Virgin in Latdna, and even the rainbow of the Old 146 B.C Dr Schmitz is author of a popular His- 
Testament in Iris^ while the principle of Evil, tory of Rome, 1847; 2. Manual of Ancient History 
acting by deceit, he conceives to be represented in to 476 A.D. ; and a History of Latin Literature, 
the Homeric At^. This certainly appears to be 1877. He partly translated Niebuhr’s Lectures 
fanciful, though supported by Mr Gladstone’s re- on Roman History, and Weise’s Letters on English 
markable subtlety of intellect, variety of iilustra- Education, Few foreigners have acquired such a 
tion, and refined critical taste. One volume of mastery of the English language as Dr Schmitz, 
the work is devoted to Olympus, and another to When we notice the History of Greece, by the Rev 
establish Homeris right to be considered the G. W. Cox, author of The Mythology of the 
father of political science. His work is indeed a Aryan Nations, it will be seen that this subject 
cyclopaedia of Homeric illustration and classic has lost none of its fascination, either popularly 
lore^ Mr Gladstone continues the discussion of or in its exhaustive form, 
his favourite study in Juventus Mundi, 1869 ; 

Homeric Synchronisms, 1876 ; and The Homeric earl STANHOPE. 

Primer, 1878. 

Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, when Lord 
The World of Homer a World of Ms Own, Mahon, commenced a History of England from 

The Greek mind, which became one the main Ihe Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
factors of the dvilised life of Christendom, cannot be (1713-83). The first volume appeared in 1836, 
fuUy comprehended without the study of Homer, and and the work ultimately extended to seven volumes 
is nowhere so vividly or so sincerely exhibited as in his of which a second edition has since been published^ 
works. He has a world of his own, into which, upon The period of seventy years thus copiously treated 
his ^rong he c^es m. TVe we 6nd omelires had been included in Smollett’s hasty, voluminous 
amidst a system of ideas, feeling^ and actions different History, bat the ground was certainly not pre- 
from what are to be found anywhere else, and forming nrmni^d i 

a new and distinct standard of humanity. Many among ?n t ^ ^ 

them seem as if they were then shortly about to be ^ 4?^ Marlborough 

buried under a mass of ruins, in order that they might Waij^ie, Lord Hervey s Memoirs of the 
subsequently reappear, bright and fresh for application, Gourt 01 George II., the Stuart Papers, the Suffolk 
among later generations of men. Others of them almost Hardwicke Correspondence, and numerous 
carry us back to the early morning of our race, the other sources. In the early portion of his work — 
hours of its greater simplicity and purity, and more the Queen Anne period — there is a strong and 
free intercourse with God. In much that this Homeric abiding interest derived from the gi*eat names 
world exhibits, we see the taint of sin at work, but far, engaged in the political struggles of the day and 
as yet, from its perfect work and its ripeness; it stands the nearly equal strength of the parties. Lord 
toween P^adise ^d the vices of later heathenism Mahon thus fetches the contending factions : 
far from both, from the latter as well as the former, and * . 

if among all earthly knowledge the knowledge of man r a 

be that which we should chiefly court, auf if to be 

genuine it should be founded upon experience, how is First, as to the Tories. The Tories of Queen Anne’s 
it possible to overvalue this primitive representative of reign pursued a most unceasing opposition to a just and 
the human race in a form complete, distinct, and sepax- glorious war against France. They treated the great 
ate, with its own religion, ethics, policy, history, arts, general of the age as thdr peculiar adversary. To our 
manners, fresh and true to the standard of its nature, recent enemies, the Trench, their policy was supple and 
like the form of an infant from the hand of the crouching. They had an indifference, or even an 
Creator, yet mature, full and finished, in its own sense, aversion, to our old allies the Duti ; they had a politi- 
after its own laws, like some master-piece of the cal leaning towards the Roman Catholics at home; 
sculptor’s art they were supported by the Roman Catholics in their 

A History of the literature of Ancient Greece, elections; they had a love of triennial parliaments, in 
by K. O. Muller, was completed after the to septennial ; they attempted to abolish the 

author’s death by J, W. Donaldson D.D. <i“hes and restrictions of commerce; they 

three volumes, 1858. Dr Donaldson’s portion of France at the expense 

the work embraces the period from the founda- 

tion of the Socratic schools to the taking of stSr Cmon, m a 

Q^Untinople by the Turks, m work is alto- SyS r^^^Sf tSiet 

gethw a vali^ble one— concise without being dry our annals — to a laige and overwhdimng: creation <rf 
ir Two other fiaraga dasskal histories peers. like ttte 'WSgs in May iSiiTSer dwse toe 
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moment of tlie highest popular passion and excitement 
to dissolve the House' of Commons, hoping to avail 
themselves of a short-lived cry for the purpose of per- 
manent delusion. The Whigs* of Queen Anne’s time, on 
the other hand, supported that splendid war which led 
to such victories as Ramillies and Blenheim. They had 
for a leader the great man who gained those victories ; 
they advocated the old principles of trade; they pro- 
longed the duration of parliaments ; they took their 
stand on the principles of the Revolution of 1688 ; they 
raised the cry of ‘No Popery ; ^ they loudly inveighed 
against the subserviency to France, the desertion of our 
old allies, the outrage wrought upon the peers, the 
deceptions practised upon the sovereign, and the other : 
measures of the Tory administration, Such were the i 
Tories, and such .were the Whigs of Queen Anne. | 

We give a specimen of the noble historian's 
character-painting : 

Charles Edward Siuart^ the Young Pretender^ 

Charles Edward Stuart is one of those characters that 
cannot be portrayed at a single sketch, but have so 
greatly altered, as to require a new delineation at differ- 
ent periods. View him in his later years, and we behold 
the ruins of intemperance — as wasted, but not as vener- 
able as those of time ; we find him in his anticipated 
age a besotted drdnkard, a peevish husband, a tyranni- 
cal master — his understanding debased, and his temper 
soured. But not such was the Charles Stuart of 1745. 
Not such was the gallant Prince full of youth, of hope, 
of courage, who, landing with seven men in the wilds of 
Moidart, could rally a kingdom round his banner, and 
scatter his foes before him at Preston and at Falkirk. 
Not such was the gay and courtly host of Holyrood. 
Not such was he, who^e endurance of fatigue and eager- 
ness for battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst High- 
land chiefs; while fairer critics proclaimed him the 
most winning in conversation, the most graceful in the 
dance I Can we think lowly of one who could acquire 
such unbounded popularity in so few months, and over 
so noble a nation as the Scots ; who could so deeply 
stamp his image on their hearts that, even thirty or 
forty years after his departure, his name, as we are told, 
always awakened the most ardent praises from all who 
had known him — the most rugged hearts were seen to 
melt at bis remembrance — ^and tears to steal down the 
furrowed cheeks of the veteran? Let us, then, without 
denying the faults of his character, or extenuating the 
d^jadation of his age, do justice to the lustre of his 
manhood. 

The person of Charles — begin with this for the 
of female readers— was tall and well formed ; his 
Bmbs athletic and active. He excelled in all manly 
exercises, and was inured to every kind of toil, espe- 
cially long marches on foot, having applied himself to 
field-sports in Italy, and become an excellent walker. 
His face was strikingly handsome, of a x>erfect oval and 
a fair complexion ; his eyes light-blue ; his features 
high and noble. Contrary to the custom of the time, 
which prescribed perukes, his own fair hair usually fell 
in long ringlets on his neck. This goodly person was 
enhanced by his graceful manners ; frequently con- 
descending to the most familiar kindness, yet always 
shielded by a regal dignity, he had a pcuHar talent to 
please and to persuade, and never feiled to adapt his 
conversation to the taste or to the station of those 
whom he addressed. Yet he owed nothing to his edu- 
cation : it had been intrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
an Irish Roman Catholic, who has not escaped the 
suspicion of l^ing in the pay of the British gove^mment,. 
and at thd'r instigation betraying his duty as a teacher. 

I am bound to say, that I have found no corroboration 
of so foul a charge. Sheridan appears -to me to have 
lived and died a man of honour ; but history can only ! 
i^cquit him of base perfidy by accusing him of gross 


neglect He had certainlyleft his pupil uninstnicted 
in the most common elements of knowMge. Charles's 
letters, which I have seen amongst the Stuart Papers, 
are written in a large, rude, rambling hand like a 
school-^y's. In spelling, they are .still more deficient 
With him ‘ humour,' for example, becomes UMER ; the 
weapon he knew so well how to wield, is a sord ; and 
even his own father’s name appears under the alias of 
GEMS. Nor are these errors confined to a single lan- 
guage : who — to give another instance from his French 
—would recognise a hunting-knife in COOTO DE CHAS? 

I can, therefore, readily believe that, as Dr King assures 
us, he knew very little of the history or constitution 
of England. But the letters of Charles, while they 
prove his w^t of education, no less clearly display his 
natural powers, great energy of character, and great 
warmth of heart. Writing confidentially, just before he 
sailed for Scotland, he says : ‘I made my devotions 
on Pentecost Day, recommending myself particularly to 
the Almighty on this occasion to guide and direct me, 
and to continue to me always the same sentiments, 
which are, rather to suffer anything than fail in any 
of my duties.* His young brother, Henry of York, is 
mentioned with the utmost tenderness ; and; though on 
his return firom Scotland, he conceived that he had 
reason to complain of Hemy’s coldness and reserve, the 
fault is lightly touched upon, and Charles observes that, 
whatever may be his brother’s want of kindness, it shall 
never diminish his own. To his father, his tone is 
both affectionate and dutiful : he frequently acknow- 
ledges his goodness ; and when, at the outset of his 
great enterprise of I 745 > hi® entreats a blessing from the 
pope, surely the sternest Romanist might forgive him 
fof adding, that he shall think a blessing from his 
parent more precious and more holy still. As to his 
friends and partisans. Prince Charles has been often 
accused of not being sufficiently moved by their suffer- 
ings, or grateful for their services. Bred up amidst 
I moriks and bigots, who seemed far less afraid of his 
^remaining excluded from power, than that on gaining 
'he should use it liberally, he had been tau^t the 
highest notions of prerogative and hereditary right 
From thence he might infer, that those who served him 
in Scotland did no more than their duty ; were mesrely 
fulfilling a plain s^ocial obligation ; and were not, Ibere- 
fore, entitled to any very especial praise and admiration. 
Yet, on the other hand, we must remember how prone 
are aU exiles to exaggerate their own desert, to think no 
rewards sufficient for it, and to complain of neglect even 
where none really exists ; and moreover that, in point ’ 
of fact, many passages from Charles's most femiltar 
airrespondence might be adduced to shew a watchful - 
and affectionate care for his adherents. As a very 
young man, he determined that he would sooner submit 
to personal privation than embarrass his friends by 
contracting debts. On returning from Scotland, he told 
the French minister, D’Argenson, that he would never 
ask anything for himself, but was ready to go down on 
his knees to obtain favours for his brother-exiles. Once, 
after lamenting some divisions and misconduct amongst 
his servant^ he declares that, nevertheless, an honest 
man is so highly to be prized that, ‘unless your majesty . 
orders me, I should part with them with a sore heart* 
Nay, more, as it appears to me, this warm feeling of 
Charles for his unfortunate friends survived almost aldn^ 
when, in his decline of life, nearly eveiy other noMe 
quabty had been dimmed and defaced from 1^ mini 
in 1783, Mr Greathead, a personal friend of Mr Foaq 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with him at Rome. 
Bdng £lone with him for some time, the English 
traveller studiously led the conversation to bis enterprise 
in Scotland. The Prince shewed some reluctance to 
enter upon the subject, and seemed to suffer much 
at the remembrance ; but Mr Greathead, with more 
of curiosity than of discretion, still persevere At 
length, then, the Prince appeared to shake off the load 

which oppressed himj his eye brightened- his fiioe 

■ ' 
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tssumeci tmwonted animatioa 5 and he began the narra- ; 
iItc 5 * his Scottish campa^s with a Tehement energy 
of manner, reconuting his marches, his battles, his 
fictories, and his defeat j his hairbreadth ^capes, and 
ie inTioIabie and devoted attachment of his Highland 
foilowem, and at length proceeding to the dreadful 
penalties which so many of them had subsequently 
undergone. But the recital of their sufferings appeared 
to wound him far more deeply than his own ; then, and 
not till then, his fortitude forsook him, his voice faltered, 
Hs eye became fixed, and he fell to the floor in convul- 
sions. At the noise, in rushed the Duchess of Albany, 
his illegitimate daughter, who happened to be in the 
next apartment. * Sir/ she exclaimed to Mr Greathead, 
'what is this? You must have been speaking to my 
father about Scotland and the. Highlanders ? No one 
dares to mention these subjects in his presence.’ 

Once more, however, let me turn from the last gleams 
of the expiring flame to the hours of its meridian 
brightness. In estimating the abilities of Prince Charles, 

I may first observe that they stood in most direct con- 
trast to his father’s. Each excelled in what the other 
wanted. No man could express himself with more 
clearness and elegance than James ; it has been said 
of him that he wrote better than any of those whom he 
employed ; but, on the other hand, his conduct was 
always deficient in energy and enterprise.^ Charles, as 
we have seen, was no penman ; while in action — in 
doing what deserves to be written, and not in memly 
writing what deserves to be read — ^he stood far superior. 
He had some little experience of war — having, when 
very young, joined the Spanish army at the^ siege of 
Gaeta, and dbtinguished himself on that oc^ion — ^^and 
he loved it as the birthright both of a Sobieski and a 
Stuart. His quick intelligence, his promptness of 
decision, and Ms contempt of danger, are recorded on 
unquestionable testimony. His talents as a leader 
probably never rose above the common level ; yet, in 
some cases in Scotland, where he and his more practised 
officers differed in opinion, it will, I think, appear that 
they were wrong and he was right. No knight of the 
oMen time could have a loftier sense of honour ; indeed 
he puiiai it to such wild extremes, that it often led 
hitp into error and misfortune. Thus he lost the battle 
of CuUoden in a great measure because he disdmned to 
t^e advantage of the ground, and deemed it more 
chivalrous to meet the enemy on equal terms. Thu^ 
also, Ms wilful and froward conduct at the peace of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe proceeded from a false point of honour, 
which he thought involved in it. At other again, 
this generous spirit may deserve unmingled praise : he 
could never be persuaded or provoked into adopting any 
harsh measures of retaliation ; Ms extreme lenity to his 
prisoners, even to such as had attempted his life, was, it 
seems, a common matter of complaint among his troops ; 
and even when encour^ment had been given to Ms 
assassination, and a price put upon Ms head, he con- 
‘ tinued most earnestly to urge that in no possible case 
■should Hhe Hector,’ as he called his rival, suffer any 
persdhal' Miury or insult This anxiety was always 
pr^ent in his mind. Mr Forsyth, a gentleman whose 
description of Italy is far the best that has appeared, 
and whose scrupulous accuracy and ^perior means of 
information will be acknowledged by all tmvellers, 

' how, only a few years after the ^Scottish, expe- 
dition, Charles, relying on the faith of a ringle adherent, 
set out for London in an humble disguise, and^ under the 
»ame of Smith. On arriving there, he was introduced 
at midnight into- a room full of con^irators whom he 
had never previously s<^. ‘ Here,’ said his conductor, 
you want’’ and left him locked up in the 
'' msembly. Th^ were men who ima^ned 

equal, at that time, to treat with him for the 
tlwbne * Diqjose of me, gentlemen, as you 

' ,/ple^/ ^ild Claries my life is in your power, and I 
«ii ^nkte for nothii^. Yet give I 

^ pmmse^ that if your dmga shot^ 

^ 


succeed, the present family shall be sent safely and 
honourably home.’ 

Another quality of Charles’s mind was great firmness 
of resolution, which pride and sorrow afterwards hard- 
ened into sullen obstinacy. He was likewise at aE 
times prone to gusts and sallies of anger, when his 
language became the more peremptory, from a haughty 
consciousness of his adversities. I have found among 
Ms papers a note without direction, but no doubt 
intended for some tardy officer. It contained only 
these words : ' I order you to execute my orders, or 
else never to come back.’ Such harshness might, prob- 
ably, turn a wavering adherent to the latter alternative. 
Thus, also, his public expressions of resentment against 
the court of France, at different periods were certainly 
far more just than politic. There seemed always swell- 
ing at his heart a proud determination that no maa 
should dare to use Mm the worse for his evil fortune, 
and that he should sacrifice anytMng or everytMng 
sooner than Ms dignity. 

This is a portrait of Charles Edward as he 
appeared' iii" his ‘prime." ■ la a subs^aeat vplume^ 
Lord Stanhope gives a sketch of him in Ms later 
years, part of which we subjoin : 

An English lady who was at Rome in 1770 observes : 
The Pretender is naturally above the middle size, but 
stoops excessively ; he appears bloated and red in the 
face ; his countenance heavy and sleepy, which is 
attributed to his having given into excess of drinking; 
but, when a young man, he must have been esteemed 
handsome. His complexion is of the fair tint, Ms eyes 
blue, Ms hair light-brown, and the contour of Ms face 
a long oval ; he is by no means thin, has a noble person, 
and a graceful manner. His dress was scarlet, laced 
with broad gold-lace ; he wears the blue riband outside 
of Ms coat, from which depends a cameo antique, as 
large as the palm of my hand ; and he wears the same 
garter and motto as those of the noble Order of St 
George in England. Upon the whole, he has a melan- 
choly, mortifiSi^ppearance. Two gentlemen constantly 
attend him ; they are of Irish extraction, and Roman 
Catholics you may be sure. At Princess Palestrina’s he 
asked me if I understood the game of tarrochi^ wMch 
they were about to play at. I answered in the n^a- 
tive: upon whicli, taking the pack in his hands, he 
desired to know if I had ever seen such odd cards, I 
replied that they were very odd indeed. He then, 
displaying said: “ Here is everything in the world 
to be found in these cards — the sun, moon, the stars ; 
and here,” says he, throwing me a card, "is the pope ; 
here is the devil ; and,” added he, "there is but one of 
the trio wanting, and you know who that should be 1” 
[The Pretender], I was so amazed, so astonished, 
though he spoke this last in a laughing, good-humoured 
manner, that I did not know which way to look ; and 
as to a reply, I made none.* 

In his youth, Charles, as we have seen, had formed 
the resolution of marrying only a Protestant princess ; 
however, he remained single during the greater part of 
his career; and when, in 1754, he was urged by Ms 


father to take a wife, he replied : ‘The unworthy be- 
haviour of certain ministers, the loth of December 174^ 
has put it out of my power to settle anywhere without 
honour or interest being at Stake ; and were it even 
possible for me to find a place of abode, I think our 
Smiily have Wd sufferings enough, which will always 
hinder me to marry, so long as in misfortune, for that 
would only conduce to increase misery, or subject any 
of the feiMly should have the spMl of Ufeir fetter 
to be tifiri neck md -heei, .rather than' yield to a vik 
numstry/ Nevarthdfcs^ M 1773, at'tte age of fifty;tv^ 
Charles espoused a Homan Catholic^ and a giri of 
,twen^» Prince Stolbeig'. ITife union 

.pmed M 'IQ Chaste 



lac xiisioiy oi i.ora oiannope, m style ana Wi-jS 

general merits may rank with Mr P, F, Tytle^s , .. 

^ Scotland. The narrative is easy and Accormag to a’wdl-kaown law of our aatee, cffeds 
lowing, and diligence has been exercised in the cmmm ; md aiiotha: law, i^ihaps eqnfiy 

collection of facts. The noble historian is also asmheto the a^and 

author of a. Msiarv 'iki War af , attabiite of toelligenc#. The nsiad of the 

f Behsamts, 1 848 ; nature dF the intell^t cause at which they nspectively 

a volume oi Mtsiancai Essays , contributed to the stotK , The one ptorsutt the ch^ of cause and eftcL 
Quarterly Remew^ and contonmg sketches of and traces out its mdous links til he arrives at tS 
Joan of Arc, Mary, .Queen of Scots, the Marquis great mtel%ent cause of all, however, he may 
of Montrose, Frederick IL, &c. His lordship has Kim j the oehar, when tmusmi pheacroieim excite fefs 
also edited the Letters of ike Earl of Ckesterfeid^ attention, ascribes their produefson to the imo^iate 
four volumes, 1E45, and was one of the executors ®f some of the infeor hek^ recessed by Ms 

of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welington. legeu^iy ^ed. The. actkui this latter principle 
In conjunction with Mr E. Cardwell, M.P., Lord I^hiy strike the mMs of those who dmain not 
Stanhope published Memoirs of Sir Robert Feel ^ their attention on the p^ular 

being chi&y an attempted vindication by that ^ 

ttfatpkcwiiiri nrhic ■niiM?/* nc v>ekrr<n<t-f4n e^trsoruiiiary appearance is found to have its oEtoS"' 

statesman of his^public conduct as regards Roman ordinary cause assigned ; a cause always coimecM 

the history or religion, ancient or modem, of the 
l^ship hp also pubhshed a Life of ike Rtghi country, and not un^uently varying with a chai^ of 
ffon* WmamFtit^ valuable for the correspondence faith. The noises and eruptions of uEtna and StroShol 
and authentic personal details it contains ; and a were, in ancient times, ascribed to Typhon’or Vulcan, 
Misto^ of the Re^ of Qmem Anm uniU the and at this day the wpular belief .connects them with 
Feme of Utreekt (1701-1713)^ a work in one the infemrf r<^ons. - ^Tlie sounds rambling the claii^ 
volume (1870), which, howew inferior, may be ^^^t^f^^hanmering of mot, and blowing of bellow^ 
considered, a continuation of Macaulay's History. T Baide, were made by 

'Ear! Stanhooe wa«5 twvm at Walm«»r in nends whom Mcrlm had set to work to frame the 

oSor^ knd 

the House of Commons, first for Wooton Bassett^ 

^d afterwards for Hertford, from 1830 to 1852. qreed, by the contact of the hem, the samt, or the god s 
He was short time Under- secretary for massesofsteme, n^iembling domestic implements in toiim 

Foieign Affairs, and Secretary to the Board of were the toy% or the oonesponding implements of the 
Control ^He succeeded to the peerage in 1855, heiwss m giants of old. Gredtn imagmation ascribai 
and died in 1B75. to the ^axy or Milky-way an origin in the teemh^ 

bieast of the queen of heaven : mams appeared in the 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEy. pet^ of flowers on the oaasion of a youth’s or a hm/s 

untimely death s the r<»e derived its present hue fitan 
A’wolWBaeofOMiiims^MistOfylmvMgappeaxtd l^he bloM Venus, as she hurried barefooted throi^h 
in 1830 In LardmFs Cyciofoedh^ Dr Arnold urged woods and lawns ; while thil^iciftosors of Islam, le^ 
Its author, Thomas KEiaHXLEir (1702-1872! a ^<idttlly, refer the origin of t%flciiBr to the moisture 
native of Ireland, to write a seri» of histories, from tl» sacr^^^^rson;of their prophet 

which might be used m schools, and prove ISX 
trustworthy manuals in after-life. Mr KeiJLtley 

.mpte of ^0^.5 compilLoS 

‘Of mtol. His Jlu^fy of Eugiand^ two volumes, moinxtol on that animal ; and a firin only to be found « 

and the same cnla^ m three volumes, is the sea, still beais the impress of the finger and thumb 
admitted to be the mie %iost to from party- of tlm apostle who drew him out of the waters of Wk* 
spirit} and his Histories of India, Greece, and Tiberias to take the trilmte-mcmey that lay in his moafti. 
Rome maybe said to contain the essence of The repetitum of the voice asm^ the hills is, in Norwajf 
most of what has been written and discovered and Sweden, ascribed to the dwmfi mo<&ing ftie haaian 
larding those countries. Mr Keightley also speaker; while the more &acy<rf Greece gww 

produced a a/ the War of Indeiendeme k?* to Idio, a nyn^ who iftirf for low, mtA wh» 

^ Greece, two volumel 1830: and r.S« Crusaders, sbU fondly rqieats ^ accents that rihe team. The 
or scenes, events, and chawtero from the time^ ^ 

E Sl^rsft£?^ rs ^srxs 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF 


moM 1830 . 

1 . <,t,A !!<■ «attered along the shore of Lindisfarne. 
l^^ance with these law!, we find in most coimtnes 
a tSS belief in different classes of hem® distinct 
LmCn, and from the higher orders of ^vimti®. 

lliese beings are ustially believed to inhabit, in the 
mverm of ^th, 01; the depths of the waters, a r^ion 
of their own. They generally excel mankind m ^wer 
and in knowledge, and, like them, are subject to the 
inevitable laws of death, though softer a more prolong^ 
neriod of existence. How these classes were first caM 
into existence it is not easy to say ; but if, as some assert, 
ail the ancient systems of heathen religion were devised 
by philosophers for the instruction of rude tribes^ by 
appeals to their senses, we might suppose that the minds 
which peopled the skies with their thousands mid tens of 
thoumnds of divinities gave birth also to the inhabitants 
of the field and fiood, and that the numerous tales of 
their exploits and adventmres are the production of 
poetic fiction or rude invention. 

In 1855, Mr Keigbtley published a Idfe of 
Milton^ and afterwards edited Milton^s poems. 
The biography is an original and in many respects 
able work. The opiftiofis of Milton are very 
clearly and fully elucidated, and the extensive 
learning of the biographer and historian 1ms 
enabled him to add some valuable suggestive 
criticism ; for example, in Milton's time the 
Ptolemaic astronomy was the prevalent one, and 
Mr Keightley asksi, 

Could Milton have written * Paradise LosP in the 
Nineteenth Century f 

Now, with the seventeenth century, at I^t in 3^g- 
land, expired the astronomy of Ptolemy. Had Muton, 
t he n, lived after that century, he could not for a moment 
have believed in a solid, globous world, inclosing various 
revolving spheres, with the earth in the centre, ^d 
tmUmiteS, unoccupied, undigested space b^ond. H^ 
lo€»l heaven and local hell would then have became, if 
not impossibilities, fleeting and uncertain to a de^ 
which would preclude all firm, undoubting faith in their 
eidstence ; for far as the most powerful telescopes 
pierce into space, there is nothing foundbut aumformity 
of stars after stars in endless succession, exalting infinitely 
our idea of the Deity and his attributes, but enf«^bling 
in proportion that of any portion of space being his 
peculiar abode. Were Muton in possession of this 
■ ‘ “ ’ ’ ave written the 


to 187! 


made to his plan of treating the Jewish history, 
rendered some observations necessary. 

Now ought thi History of the fews to he Written f 

What should be the treatment by a Christian ymter, 
a writer to whom truth is the one paramount object, of 
the only documents on which rests the earlier history of 
the Jews, the Scriptures of the Old Testament ? Are 
they, like other historical documents, to ^ submitted 
to calm but searching criticism as to their age, their 
authenticity, their authorship : above all, their histor- 
ical sense and historical interpretation ? ^ _ 

Some may object (and by their objection may think 
it right to cut short all this momentous question) that 
Jewish history is a kind of forbidden ffound, on which 
it is profane to enter ; the whole history being m 
peculiar in its relation to theology, resting, as it^ is 
asserted, even to the most minute particul^, on divine 
authority, ought to be sacred from the ordinary laws of 
investigation. But though the Jewish ^ 


[, though 

God be held the 


lowledge^ is it posable he coi 
St three books of Parent Lmtl 

A History of England, principally in the 
StvenieetOk Cwtftffy, by Leopold Von 
translated for the Claieiidoii Press, Oxford, in ax 
volumes, 1875, is valuable as a view of English 
history from a foreign standpoint It is |mn- 
dp^y based upon the despatches of England to 
foreign courts, especially those to Germany ; but 
while it is full of striking and novel views, as was 
to be expected from a historian of such eminence, 
it is not free from those defects and dispropor* 
Urns which it were almost impossible for a 
foreigner using such materials to avoid. 

DKkN MILMAN. 


'piepTOse w of the late Dean of St Paul's 
(antty page 170) place him in the first rank of 
m^torians. His History of the Jews was origin- 
dly published in Mnrra/s ‘Famify Library' (1829), 
but was subsequently revised (fourth edition, 
S^). When thus republished, fihe author con- 
t hat Hhe circumstances of the day,' or 
o^ier words, the objesetions wMch had beai 


(illy called the people of , 

grounded on their religion, though .. — — 

author of their theocracy, as well as its conservator and 
administrator, yet the Jewish nation is one of the 
families of mankind ; their history is part of the world s 
history ; the functions which they have performed m 
the progress of human development and dvilii^tion are 
so important, so enduring ; the veracity of their history 
has been made so entirely to depend on the rank wnicn 
thev are entitled to hold in the social scale of mankind ; 
their barbarism has been so fiercely and contemptuously 
exaggerated, their premature wisdom and humanity m 
contemptuously depreciated or denied ; above all, th^ 
barriers which kept them in their holy secliKion mve 
long been so utterly prostrate ; friends as well as foes, 
the mc^ pious Christians as well ^ the most avowed 
enemies of Christian faith, have so long expatiated qn 
this open field, that it is as impossible, in my juc^ent, 
as it would be imwise, to limit the full ireedom uf 
inquiry. 

Adopting this course, Dean Milman said he 
had been able to follow out ‘aU the marvellous 
discoveries of science, and all the hardly less rnar- 
vellous, if less certain, conclusions of histoncal, 
ethnological, linguistic criticism, in the serene 
confidence that they are utterly irrelev^t to 
the truth of Christianity, to the truth of the Old 
Testament as far as its distinct and perp^m 
authority, and its indubitable meanmg, . Tms 
was the view entertained by Paley, and is the 
view now held by some of the most learned and 
able divines of the present day. The mot^ and 
religious truth of Scripture remains untouched tw 
the discoveries or theories of science. ‘If on sucm 
subjects some solid ground be not found on which 
highly educated, reflective, reading, reasonmg 
men may find firm footing, I can foresee notning 
but a wide, a widening, I fear an irrepMable 
breach between the thought and the religion 01 
England. A comprehensive, all-embraang, truly 
Catholic Christianity, which knows what is essen- 
tial to religion, what is temporary and ex^eous 
to it, may defy the world. Obstinate adherence 
to things antiquated, and irreconcilable with 
advancing knowledge and thought, imy repel, 
and for ever, how many, I know not ; how far, I 
know still less. Avertat omen Bern, A much 
greater work than the History of the Jews, was 
the History of Latin Christiamty, mcludtngthat oj 
the Poises to the Pontificate of Nicholas V,, com- 
pleted in six volumes, 1856. The first porti^ 
of this work was published in 1840? ^^id compnseu 
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vmmuM% mc' 

tlie Mstory of Oristianity from tbe birth of 
Christ to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
empire ; a further portion was published in 1854, 
ana the conclusion in 1856. * No such work/ said 
the Qmrierif Revim^ ‘ has appeared in English 
ecclesiastical literature— none which combines 
such breadth of vlew^ with such depth of research, 
such high literary and artistic eminence with such ^ 
patient and elaborate investigation/ This high : 
praise was echoed by Prescott the historian, and I 
by a host of critics. It is really a great work— | 
great in ail the essentials of history— subject, style, ^ 
and : research. The poetical Imagination of the : 
author had imparted warmth and colour to the ^ 
conclusions of the philosopher and the sympathies 
of the lover of truth and humanity. The last 
work of Dean MHman was his Hist&ry of St Raufs 
Caikedrai^ over which he had presided for nearly 
twenty years, and in which his remains were 
Interred. As a brief specimen of the dean’s ani- 
mated style of narrative, we give an extract from - 
MUtoty- of ike Jews : j 


WILLIAM F. SKENE. 


treasures were laid tip in the sanctuary. A soldier, im* 
perceived, thrust a lighted torch between the hiniw of 
the door; the whole building was in dames in an 
instant The blinding smoke and fire forced the officers 
to retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman — ^what 
was it to the Jew? The whole summit of the hill which 
commanded the city blazed like a volcano. One after 
another the buildings fell in, with a tremendous orash, 
and were swallowed up in the fiery abyss. The roofs of 
cedar were like sheets of flame ; the gjlded pinnacles 
shone like spikes of red light ; the gate towers sent up 
tdl columns of flame and smoke. The neighbouring 
hills were lighted up ; and dark group of people ww 
seen watching in horrible anxiety the progress of the 
destruction ; the walls and heights of the uppr dty 
were crowded with faces, some pale with the agony of 
despair, others scowling unavailing vengeance. The 
shouts of the Roman soldiery as they ran to and fro, 
mid the bowlings of the insurgents who were prishing 
in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the conflagra- 
tion and the thundering sound of Mling timbers. The 
echoes of the mountains replied or brought back the 
shrieks of the people on the heights ; all along the walls 
resounded screams and wailings; men who were ex- 
piring with famine, rallied their remaining strength to 
utter a cry of anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful than 
the spertade from without. Men and women, old and 
young, insurgents and priests, those who fought and 
those who entreated mercy, were hewn down in indis- 
criminate carnage. The number of the slain exceeded 
that of the slayers. The legionaries had to clamber 
over heaps of dead to carry on the work of extermina- 
tion. Johm at the head of some of his troops, cut his 
way through, first into the outer court of the Templ^ 
afterwards into the um>er city. Some of the priests 
upon the roof wrenchea off the gilded spikes, with their 


Burning of tki Temple^ Aug. 10, 70 A.C. 

It was the loth of August, the day already darkened 
in the Jewish calendar by the destruction of the former 
temple by the king of Babylon ; that day was almost 

g ist. Titus withdrew again into the Antonia, intend- 
^ the next morning to make a general assault. The 
qtuet summer evening came on ; the setting sun shone 
tm the last time on the snow-white walls and glistening 
pinnacles of the Temple roof. Titus had retired to rest ; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, and a 
wmn came rushing in, announcing that the Temple was 
m fire. Some of the besieged, notwithstanding their 
iiepnlse in the morning, had sallied out to atta^ the 
men who were busily employed in extinguishing the 
fires about the doisters. The Romans not merely drove 
them back, but, entering the sacred space with them, 
forced their way to the door of the Temple. A soldier, 
without orders, mounting on the shoulders of one of 
his comrades, threw a bluing brand into a small gilded 
door on the north side of the chambers, In the outer 
building or porch. The flames sprangup at once. The 
Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek, and grasped their 
swords with a furious determination of revenging and 
perishing in the mins of the Temple, Titus mshed 
down with the utmost speed : he shouted, he made 
signs to his soldiers to quench the fire 5 his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion. 
The legionaries either could not or would not hear ; 
they rushed on, trampling each other, down in their 
furious haste, or stumbling over the crambling ruins, 
perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the other, 
and each hurled his blazing brand into the inner part 
of the edifice, and then hurried to his work of carnage. 
The unarmed and defenceless people were slain in 
thousands ; they lay heaped like sacrifices round the 
alto ; the steps of the Temple ran with streams of blood, 
whidi washedL down the bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it imposrible to check the rage of the 
pldiery ; he entered with his officers^ and surveyed the 
interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour filled 
them with wonder; and as the flames had not yet 
penetrated to the Holy Place, he made a last effort to 
save it, and springing forth, again exhorted the soldiers 
to stay the progress of the conflagration. The centurion 
libeimis endeavoured to force obedience with his staff 
of office ; but even respect for the emperor gave way to 
the furious animosity against the Jews, to the fierce 
ex^cment^ batt!^ «d to the insatiable hope of 
^The 'Soldim saw eyciything around them 
wiianl 'With gold, whidi dtone dasslh^ly in the wild ^ 
Hi^ iames; they mpposed that madculable | 


WILLIAM F. SKENE. 

An emil ^nt Celtic antiquary, versant in both 
Cymric and Gaelic^ W. F. Skene, has issued — 
The Four Amient Books of WaleSy 2 vols. 1868; 
and Celtic Scotland^ voh L History and Ethnology f 
1876 ; voL ii. The Church and Culiurcy 1Z77 ; vol 
iil Zand and Peopky 1880. The former contains 
the Cymric poems attributed to the bards of the. 
sixth century— to Aneurin (510-560 A.D.) ; to 




FROM i Slo . gYCLOP^DlA OF 

much later : (i) the Black Book of Caennarthen, Gray rei 
written in the reign of Henry I L (1054-1 189) ; (2) ^ 

the Book of Aneunn, a manuscript <rf tte latter 
part of the thirteenth century; (3) the Book of 

Taliessin, a manuscript of the beginning of tne 
fourteenth century; and (4) the Red Book of 
Hergest, completed at ■ different times m the four- ■ 

teenth and fifteenth centuries. It Is in these four Nec: 

bo&s or manuscripts that the oldest known texts Or t 

are to be found, and Mr Skene has had them FIus 

translated by two of the most eminent living W elsh But 

scholars-the Rev. D. Silvan Ev^s of Ll^y- Saw 

mawddwy, the author of the English and Welsh 
- - • ■ ' -id the Rev. Robert ^ 


Dictionary i and other works ; 

Williams of Rhydycroesau, author of the Biog- 
raphy of Eminent Welshmen^ and the Cornish 
Dictionary, Besides the poems in the Red Book 
of Hergest, the manuscript also contains the text 


. The Cdtk Scoilm 4 of Mr Skene is, like Ms 
Welsh work, design^ t6 aS’Certain what can be ; 
really extracted from the early authorities. He 
adopts the conclusion of Professor Huxley, that 
eighteen hundred years ago the populatson 
Britain comprised peoples of two types of com- 
pk^n, ' one. fair . and .the other tok—* the 
fatter .resembling ■ Aquitani and the Iberians ; the 
j^ir people, resembling the Belgie Gauls. An, 
Iberian or Basque people preceded the Celtic race 
in Britain and Ireland, The. victory' .gained by 
j^icola, 86 A,i>., is said by Tacltps to have been 
fought at * Mons Gram|)ius.^ The hills now caled 
the Grampians were then known as Drumalban, so 
to protect the province. After their departure it was that we cannot identify the scene oi action witn 
still the scene of a struggle between the contending races that tioble mountain range. But it appears tlmt 
for supremacy. It was here that the provindal Britons latest editor of the Life of Agricola has dis- 
had mainly to contend under the Gtdedig against the covered from some Vatican manuscripts that 
invading Piets and Scots, succeeded by the resistanp Xacitus really wrote * Mons Graupius,’ and thus 
of the native Cymric population of the north to the Grampius is, as Mr Burton says, ‘an 

siarss.sasrA- ssw;? xh. of w«»., utoaf, » ^ 

lections of social changes and revolutions^ seem to have motioned, originated in 

been reflected in national lays attributed to bards sup- pnnter of an edition of Pliny m i 503 converted 
posed to have lived at the time in which the deeds of ‘Hebudes* into Hebrides, and Boece hatnng 
their warriors were celebrated, and the legends of the copied the error, it became fixed. Mr Skene prefers 
country preserved in language, which, if not poetical, reading ‘ Granpius^ to Graupius.* It is hardly pos- 
was figurative and obscure. It was not till the seventh sible, he says, to distinguish u from n in such manu- 
century that these popular lays floating about among scripts; but the point is certainly of no import- 
the people were brought into shape, and assum^ a fabulous Scotch narratives Mr 

consistent form. • . . I do not attempt to take them traces to the rivalry and ambition of eccles- 

farther back. iastical establishments, and to the great national 

controversy of old excited by the claim of Eng- 
The principal poem in the Four Books, sup- land to a. feudal superiority over Scotland.^ The 
posed to possess historical value, is entitled attempt made by Lloyd and Stillingfleet in the 
‘ Gododen,' by Aneurin, in which the bard laments seventeenth century to cut off King Fergus and 
the inglorious defeat of his countrymen by the twenty-four other Scotch kings chronicled by 
Saxons. This war ode or battle-piece is in mnety- Hector Boece, filled the Lord Advocate of timt 
four^stanzas. One of them— -the twenty-first-— has (iay, Sir George Mackenzie, with horror and dis- 
been paraphrased by Gray, and the reader may may. ‘ Precedency,* he said, ‘ is one of the chM 
be interested by seeing toother, the Hteral trans- glories of the crown, for which not only kings but 
lation in Mr Skene’s book, and the version of the subjects fight and debate, and how could I suffer 
" * this right and privilege of our crown to be stolen 

from it by the assertion which did expressly sub- 
tract about eight hundred and thirty years from its 
antiquity ? ’ Sir George would as willingly have 
prosecuted the iconoclasts, had they been citizens 


The men went to Catraeth ; they were renowned ; 

Wine and mead from golden cups was thek bever^ ; 

That year was to them of exalt^ solemnity ; 

warriors and three score and thr^ hrmdred, 

weaumg the golden tormies. „ — — - - — — 

Of those who hurried forth after the excess of revellmg tihe po^*^*3iS't»ro districti**3led respectively Godl^n amd 
■Biitfite«es<m.p©dhy the prowess of the gashing sword, ' meteor near a ^ boflx we» wasij^ 

fbma ‘tile spilling Of nr Mai Caredk oa die ateg.* 
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nortli-of the Tweed, as he prosecuted the poor 
Covenanters. But King Fergus and his twenty- 
four royal successors were doomed They have 
Ijeen aE swept off the stage into the limbo of 
vanity^ and Scotland has lost eight hundred and 
thirty years of her imaginary but cherished sove- 
reignty* 

Baiile qf Mbm GrmJ^m^ 86 A.i)* 

Oa the j>eamsuk famed by the junction of the Ha 
with the Tay are the remains of a strong and massive 
vaEum, called Cleaven Dyke, extending from the one 
river to the other, with a smail Roman fort at one end, 
and inclosing a large tnangular space capable of con- 
taining AgricoHs vmole troops, guarded by the rampart 
ih front, and by a river on each side. Before the ram- 

S xt a plain of some she extends to the foot of the Bkir 
El, or the mount of battle, the lowest of a succession 
of elevations which rise from the plain tdl they attain 
the Mi height of the great mountain range of the so- 
called Grampians ; and on the heights above are the 
remains of a large native encampment called Buzzard 
Dykes, capable of containing upwards of thirty thousand 
mem Certainly no position in Scotland presents features 
which correspond so remarkably with Tacitus* descrip- 
tion as this. . . • . 

Such was the position of the two armies when the 
echoes of the wild yells and shouts of the natives, and 
the glitter of their arms as their divisions 'were seen in 
motion and hurrying to the front, announced to Agricola 
that they were forming the line of battle. The Roman 
commander immediately drew out his troops on the 
pl^ In the centre he placed the auxiliary infantry, 
amounting to about eight thousand men, and three 
thonmnd horse formed the wings. Behind the main 
line, and in front of the great vallum or rampart, he 
stationed the l^ons, consisting of the veteran Roman 
soMiers* His object was to fight the battle with the! 
auxiliary troops, among whom were even Britons, and 
to support them, if necessary, with the Roman troops ; 
vfls a body of reserve. 

The native army was ranged upon the rising groun^ 
and their fine as far extended as possible. The first line 
was stationed on the plains, wMe the othm we^ ranged 
in separate lines on the acclivity of the ME behind them. 
On the plains the chariots and horsemen of the native 
army rushed about in all directions. 

Agricola, fearing from the extended line of the enemy 
that he might be attached both in fiont and fiank at the 
same time, ordered the ranks to form in wider rai^e, at ; 
the risk even of weakening his line, and placing MmseE ; 
• in front with his colours, this memorable ^ion com- 
menced by the interchange of missEes at a distance. In 
order to bring the action to close quarters, Agricola 
ordered three Batavian and two Tungrian cohorts to 
charge the enemy sword in hand. In dose combat 
they proved to be superior to the natives, whose smaE 
targets and large unwieldy swords were no match for 
the vigorous onslaught of the auxEiaries ; and having 
driven back their first line, they were fordng their way 
up the ascent, when the whole line of the Roman army 
advanced and charged with such impetuosity as to cany 
all before them. The natives endeavoured to tom the 
fate of the battle by their chariots, and da^ed with them 
upon the Roman cavalry, who were driven ^ck and 
thrown into confusion ; but the chariots becoming mixed 
with the cavalry, were in their tom thrown into confu- 
sion, and were thus rendered ineffectual as weE by the 
roughness of the ground. 

. The reserve of the natives now di^cseaded, and en* 
'deavoured to outflank the Roijnm array and attack 
them in the rear, when Agricola ordered four squadrons 
of reserve cavalry to advance to the charge. , The native 
troops were repulsed, and being attacked in the rear by 
the cavalry from the'Wii:^’ywe compleMy routed, and 
jbidtie; . I^e defeat h&mm ^eral | 


the natives drew a body to the woods and 'Marshes; 
on the- west side ^ the pkk. They attemptod to chedc 
the pursuit by making a tet effort awi ^jaia fornp^ 
but Areola sent some cohorts to the assistance of ^ 
pursuers ; and, surrounding the ground, while ; part of 
the cavalry scoured the more open woods, and fort 
mounting mitered closer thideets, the native Ihie^ 
again broke, and the flight became general, tIE night put ' 
an end to the pursuit 

Such was the great Imttle at Mons GranpiiM> 
such the events of the day as they may be gathered from 
the concise narrative of a Roman writing of a battle in 
which the victorious general was his own father-in-law* 
The slaughter on the part of the natives was great, 
though probably as much overstated, whoa put at one- 
third of their whole army, as that of the Romans is 
underestimated ; and the significant silen«» of the 
historian as to the death of, Calgacus, or any other of 
sufficient nc^e to he mentioned, and the admission that 
the great body of the native army at first drew off in 
good order, mew tlmt it was not the crushing Mow 
wMch might otherwise be inferred. On the succeeding 
day there was no appearance of the enemy j silence 
around, desolate MUs, and the distant smoke of burning 
dweEings alone met the eye of the victor, 

A series of historical memoirs by Lucy Aikin 
( 1781-1864), daughter of Dr John Aikin,* and 
sister of Mrs Barbauld, enjoyed a considerable 
share of popularity. These are — Memoirs of ihe 
Court of Queen Elizabeth^ 1818 ; Memoirs of the 
■ Court of Charles 1833 ; and Memoirs of the 
Court of James /. Miss Aikin also wrote a life 
oiAd^ksm^ 1843 vol i* page 477), which, 

besides bring the most copious, though often 
incorrect, memoir of that English classic, had the 
merit df producing one of the most finished of 
Macaula/s criticad essays. 

HCTORIAL history of ENGLAND : PROFESSOR 
CRAIK~a MACFARLANE, 

The Pici&rial History of England^ planned by 
Mr Charles Knight, in the manner of Dr Henryk 
History, is deserving of honourable mention. It 
was commenced abiut the year 1840, and was 
continued for four ydars, forming eight large 
volumes, and extending from the earliest period 
to the Eeace of 1815. Professing to be a history 
of the feopU as well as of the kingdom, every 
period of English history includes chapters on 
reEgion, the constitution and laws, national in- 
dustry, manners, literature, &c. A great number 
of illustrations was also added ; and the work 
altogether was precisely what was wanted by the 
general reader. The two principal writers in this 
work were Mr Craik and Mr Macfarlane* 
George Lillie Craik was bora in Fife in 1798, 
He was educated for the church, but preferred a 
literary career, and was one of the ablest and 
most diligent of the writers engaged in the works 
issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Mr Craik was editor of the Pictorial 
History of England, and parts of it he enlarged 
and published separately— as, Sketchy of Litera- 
ture and Learning from the Norman Conquest, 
1844; and History of British Commerce, 1844. 

* Br T<^ ASkin (x747-i84a) was an mdustnous effitnr and com- 
pilcr, E^des several medical works, he published 
IVriime:, i 77», aad editor ^cc^ivefy of tbe 
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His first work was a series of popular biographies, 
entitled The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
cuilieSf 1831, He contributed numerous articles 
to the Penny Cydofcedia, In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of English Histoiy and 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, which he 
held till his death in 1866, Mr Craik was author 
of TAe Romance of ike Peerage^ 1849; Outlines 
of the History of the English Language^ 1855 ; 
The English of Shahsfeare, iSs 7 5 History of 
English Literature and the English Language^ two 
volumes, 1861; Mr Charles Macfarlane 
was a voluminous writer and collaborateur with 
Mr Craik and others in Mr Charles Knight’s 
serial works. He wrote Recollections of the South 
of Italy ^ 1846; and A Glance at Revolutionised 
Italy ^ 1849. elaborate account of the reign 

of George IIL, in the Pictorial History^ 
chiefiy written by Mr Macfarlane. He died in 
the Charter House in 1858. To render the His- 
tory still more complete, Mr Knight added a nar- 
rative of the Thirty Years^ Peace, 1816-1846. 
This History of the Peace was written by MiSS 
Harriet Martineau, whose facile and vigorous 
pen and general knowledge rendered her^ pecu- 
liarly well adapted for the task. The Pictorial 
History y and the History of ike Peace^ were 
revised and corrected under the care of Messrs 
Chambers, in seven volumes, 1862, with separate 
volumes, presenting Pictorial Histories of the 
Russian War and Indian Revolt^ 1856-1858. 

MR FROUDE. 

The research and statistical knowledge evinced 
by Lord Macaulay in his view of the state of 
England in the seventeenth century, have been 
rivaled by another historian and investigator of an 
earlier period The History of England from the 

l^all of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth^ by James 
Anthony Froude, twelve volumes, 1856-1869, is 
a work of sterling merit, though conceived in the 
spirit of a special pleader, and over-coloured both 
in light and shadow. Mr Froude is a son of Dr 
Froude, archdeacon of Totness, and rector of 
Dartin^on, Devonshire. He was bom in 1818, 
and educated at Westminster and at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford In 1842 he carried off the chan- 
celloris prize for an English essay, his subject 
being Political Economy, ^ and the same year he 
became a Fellow of Exeter College, Mr Froude 
appeared as an author in 1847, when he published 
Shadows of the Clouds^ by Zeta^ consisting of two 
stories. Next year he produced The Nemesis of 
Faitk^ a protest, as it has been called, against the 
reverence entertained by the church for what Mr 
Froude called the Hebrew mythology. Such a 
work could not fail to offend the university 
authorities. Mr Froude was deprived of his 
Fellowship, and afeo forfeited a situation to which 
he had been appointed in Tasmania. He then set 
to periodical writing, and contributed to the West- 
minster Review and FrasePs Magazine: of the 
latter he was sometime editor. His reputation was 
greatly extended by his History, as the volumes 
appeared from time to time; and he threw off 
occasional pamphlets and short historical disser- 
tations. One of these, entitled The Influence of 
the Reformation on the Scottish Character^ being 
an address delivered before the Philosophic^ 
'* ‘luislittiioa ctf Edinburgh, in 1865, attrachsd mudh 


attention, especially on account of its eulogy oa 
John Knox. Another of these occasions^ addresses 
was one on Calvinism, being his rectorial address 
to the university of St Andrews in 1869. He has 
also issued Short Studies on Great Subjects^ 4 
vols. ; and as Carlyle’s literary executor he issued 
his Reminiscences in i88i ; in 1882, the first instal- 
ment of Carlyle’s Life ; and in 1883, 3 vols. of the 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
All these works were much commented upon at 
the time. The fame of Mr Froude, however, 
rests on his History of England^ so picturesque # 
and dramatic in detail, wherein he vindicates the 
character of Henry VI I L, and depicts the actual 
condition of the people during his reign. For 
part of the original and curious detail in which the 
work abounds, Mr Froude was indebted to Sir ' 
Francis Palgrave, but he hats hir^lf been inde- 
fatigable in collecting information from^ state- 
papers and other sources. The result is, not 
justification of the capricious tyranny and cruelty 
of Henry — which in essential points is unjustifi- 
able~~but the removal of some stains ^from his 
memory which have been continued without ex- 
amination by previous writers ; and the accumula- 
tion of many interesting facts relative^ to the great 
men and the social state of England in that tran- 
sitionary era. ’ Life was then, according to the 
historian, unrefined, but ‘ coloured with a broad 
rosy English health.’ Personal freedom, however, 
was very limited ; and under such a system of 
statutory restriction or protection as then pre- 
vailed, no nation could ever have advanced. In 
many passages of his history — as the account of 
the death of Rizzio and the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots— -Mr Froude has sacrificed strict 
accuracy in order to produce more complete 
dramatic effects and arrest the attention ojf the 
reader. And his work is one of enchaining 
interest In 1872 Mr Froude published The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century^ 
volume first, the narrative being brought down to 
the year 1767. Two more volumes were added 
in 1874, and the work was read with great avidity. 
It is in some respects a vindication/ or at least a 
palliation, of the conduct of the English govern- 
ment towards Ireland, written in a strong Anglo- 
Saxon spirit 


Markets ami Wages in the Reign of Henry VIII. 

Wheat, the price of which necessarily varied, averaged 
in the middle of the fourteenth century tenpence the 
bushel ; barley averaging at the same time three shillings 
the quarter. With wheat the fluctuations were excessive ; 
a table of its pc^sible variations describes it as ranging 
from eighteenpence the quarter to twenty shillings ; the 
average, however, being six-and-eightpence. ^ When the 
price was above this sum, the merchants might import 
to bring it down ; when it was below this price, the 
farmers were allowed to export to the foreign markets ; 
and the same average continued to hold, with no per- 
ceptible tendency to a rise, till the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound— mutton 
was t^ee-farthings. They were fixed at these prices 
by the 3d of the 24th of Henry VIIL But this act was 
unpopular both with buyers and with sellers. The old 
practice had been to sell in the gross, and under that 
arrangement the rates had been generally lower. Stowe 
says ; *It was ,this ’year enacted that butchers should 
sen their beef and mutton by weight — ^beef for a half- 
p&mf tha a^id' t&ee-lsrthlii^ ; whidH 
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bdBg demed for me great commodity of the realm — 
a$ it WES thought — hath proved far otherwise : for at 
that time fat oxen were sold for six*and-twenty shillings 
and eightpence the piece ; fat wethers for three shillings 
md fpiirpence the piece ; fat calves at a like price ; and 
fat lamte for twelvepence. The butchers of London 
sold penny pieces of beef for the relief of the poor — 
every piece two pounds and a half, sometimes three 
pounds for a penny ; and thirteen and sometimes fourteen 
of these pieces for twelvepence ; mutton, eightpence the 
quarter ; and an hundredweight of beef for four shillings 
and eightpence.’ The act was repealed in consequence 
of the complaints s^inst it, but the prices never fell 
again to what they had been, although beef, sold in the 
gross,: could still be had for a halfpenny a pound in 1 57a 

Strong beer, such as we now buy for eighteenpence a 
^lion, was then a penny a gallon ; and table-l^r less 
than a halfpenny. French and German wines were 
e^htpence the gallon. Spanish and Portuguese wines, 
a smiling. This was the highest price at which the 
best wines might be sold ; and if there was any fault in 
quality or quantity, the dealers forfeited four times the 
amount. Rent, another important consideration, can- 
not be fixed so accurately, for parliament did not inter- 
fanewith it Here, however, we are not without very 
tolerable infonnation. * My father,’ says Latimer, / was 
a yeoman, and had no land of his own ; only he had a 
farm of three or four pounds by the year at the uttermost, 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen 
men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milked thirty fcine. He was able, and did find 
the king a harness, with himself and his horse. I 
remember that I buckled on his harness when he 
went to Biackheath field. He kept me to sdiool, or 
else I had not been able to have preached before the 
king’s majesty now. He married my sisters with five 
pounds, or twenty nobles, each, having brought them up 
m godliness and fear of God, He kept hospitality for 
his poor neighbours, aud some alms he gave to the poor; 
and all this he did off the said farm.’ If * three or four 
pounds at the uttermost ’ was the rent of a farm yielding 
such results, the rent of labourers’ cottages is not likely 
to have been considerable. 

I am below the truth, therefore, with this scale of 
prices in assuming the penny in terms of a labourer’s 
necessities to have been equal in the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the present shilling. For a penny, at the time 
of which I write, the labourer could buy more bread, 
beef, beer, and wine— he could do more towards finding 
lodging for himself and his family — than the labourer of 
the nineteenth century can for a shilling. I do not see 
that this admits of question. Turning, then, to the 
table of wages, it will be easy to ascertain his position. 
By 3d of the 6th of Henry VIII., it was enacted 
that master carpenters, masons, bricklayers, tylers, 
plumbers, glaziers, joiners, and other employers of such 
skilled workmen, should give to each of their journey- 
men, if no meat or drink was allowed, sixpence a day 
for half the year, fivepence a day for the other half ; or 
fivepence half-pennyforthe yearly average. The common 
labourers were to receive, fourpence a day for half the 
ear, for the remaining half, threepence. In the 
arvest months they were allow^ to work by the piece, 
and might earn considerably more; so that, in fact — 
and this was the rate at which their wages were usually 
estimated — the day-labourer Received, on an average, 
fourpence a day for the whole year. Nor was he in 
danger, except by his own fault or by unusual accident, 
of being thrown out of employ ; for he was engaged by 
contract for not less than a year, and could not be 
dismissed before his term had expired, unless some 
gross misconduct could be proved against him before 
two magistrates. Allowing a deduction of one day in 
the week for a saint’s day or a holiday, he received, 
fterefor^ steadily and regularly, if well conducted, an 
equivalent of twenty shillings a week : twenty shilling 
a and A h 6 ll 4 ay't and this t$ from being a fm 


\ account of his advantages. In most panshes, 11 not in 
I all, there were large ranges of common and uninclosed 
■ forest-land, which furnished his fuel to him gratis, 
I where pigs might range, and ducks and geese ; where, 

; if he could afford a cow, he was in no danger of being 
unable to feed it ; and so important was this privilege 
considered, that when the commons began to be largely 
inclosed, parliament insisted that the working-man 
should not be without some piece of ground on which 
he could employ his own and his family’s industry. By 
the 7th of the 31st of Elizabeth, it was ordered that 
no cottage should be built for residence without four 
acres of knd at lowest being attached to it for the sole 
use of the occupants of such cotta^ 

Portrait of Henry VI IL 

Nature had been prodigal to him of her rarest gifbs. 
In person he is said to have resembled his grandfather, 
Edward IV., who was the handsomest man in Europe, 
His form and bearing were princely; and amidst the 
easy freedom of his address, his manner remained 
majestic. No knight in England could match him in 
the tournament, except the Duke of Suffolk ; he drew 
with ease as strong a -bow as was borne by any yeoman 
of his guard; and these powers were sustained in 
unfailing vigour by a temperate habit and by constant 
exercise. Of his intellectual ability we are not left to 
judge from the suspicious panegyrics of his contempo- 
raries. His state -papers and letters may be placed by 
the side of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, and they 
lose nothing in the comparison. Though they are 
broadly different, the perception is equally clear, the 
expression equally powerful, and they breatlie through- 
out an irresistible vigour of purpose. In addition to 
this, he had a fine musical taste, carefully cultivated ; 
he spoke and wrote in four languages ; and his know- 
ledge of a multitude of other subjects, with which las 
versatile ability made him conversant, would have 
formed the reputation of any ordinary man. He was 
among the best physicians of his ^e ; he was his own 
engineer, inventing improvements in artillery, and new 
constructions in ship-building ; and this not with the 
condescending incapacity of a royal amateur, but with 
thorough workmanlike understanding. His reading was 
vast, especially in theology, which has been ridiculously 
ascribed by Lord Herbert to his father’s intention of 
educating him for the archbishopric of Canterbury — 
as if the scientific mastery of such a subject could have 
been acquired by a boy of twelve years of ^e, for 
he was no more when he became Prince of Wales. 
He must have studied theology with the full maturity of 
his understanding ; and he had a fixed, and perhaps 
unfortunate, interest in the subject itself. 

In all directions of human activity, Henry displayed 
natural powers of the highest order, at the highest 
stretch of industrious culture. He was * attentive,’ as 
it is called, ‘ to his religious duties,’ being present at the 
services in the chapel two or three times a day with 
unfailing regularity, and shewing to outward appear- 
ance a real sense of religious obligation in the energy 
and purity of his life. In private, he was good- 
humoured and good-natured. His letters to his secre- 
taries, though never undignified, are simple, easy, and 
unrestrained ; and the letters written by them to him are 
similarly plain and business-like, as if the writers knew 
that the person whom they were addressing disliked 
compliments, and chose to be treated as a man. Again, 
from their correspondence with one another, when they 
describe interviews with him, we gather the same 
pleasant impression. He seems to have been always 
kind, always considerate ; inquiring into their private 
concerns with genuine interest, and winning, as a conse- 
quence, thmr warm and unaffected attachment. 

, As a ruler, he had been eminently popular. All his 
wars had been successful. He had the splendid tastes 
in which the English people most delightea, and he had 
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siitetaiitmlly acted out hm own thecsy of his dufy^ which .' dress had heea es:chaii|rf for a robe of blade satk ; te 
was atpwsscd in the Moira^ words s jacket was of black satin also^ looped and slashed and. 

* Scripture taketh princes to be, as it were, fathers trimmed with irelret Her false hair* was aimnged 
and nui^ to their subjects, and by Scripture it ap- studiously with a coif, and over her head and felh^ 
pcareth that it appertaineth unto the office of pme^ to down over her back was a white veil of delicate lawn, 
see that rigM rehgion and true doctrine be • maintained A cmci&c of gold hung from her neck. In her hand s!» 
and taught, and that their subjects may be wdl ruled held a crucifix of ivory, and a anmbar of jewelled pater* 
and govOTied by good and just laws; and to provide and nosters was attached to her prdle. Lw by two of 
caife fcr them that all thin^ necessary for them niay be Paulef s gentlemen, the sheriff walking before her, sIm 
plenteous ; and that the people and commonweal may passed to the chamber of presence in which she had been 
increase; and to defend them from oppression and tried, where Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, Drary, and 
Invasion, as well within the realm as without ; and to others were waiting to. receive jir. Andrew MeMEe, 
see that justice be administered unto them indiferently ; Sir Robert’s brother, who had b^ master of her house* 
and to hear benignly aE their complaints ; and to shew hold, was kneeling in tears. *MeIvi!l^^ she said, ^you 
towards them, although they offend, fatherly pity’ should rather rejoice than weep that the end of my 

These principles do reaEy appear to have determined troubles is come. Tell my friends I die a true Catholic. 
Henry’s conduct in his earlier years. He had more Commend me to my "son. Tell him I have done nothing 
than once been tried with insurrection, which he had to prejudice his kingdom of Scotland, and so, good Mel- 
soothed down without' bloodshed, and extinguished in ville, farewell.’ She kissed him, and turning, asked for 
forgiveness ; and London long recollected the great her chaplain Du Preau. He was not present There 
^rene which foEowed ‘evil May-day/ 1517, when the had been a fear of some xelgious mdexiramfi which It 
apprentices were brought down to Westminster Hall to was thought well to avoid. Her ladies, who had 
receive their pardons. There had been a dangerous attempted to foEow her, had been kq>l l»ck afeOt She 
riot in the streets, which might have provoked a nuld a>uld not afiford to leave the aooount of her death to be 
government to severity ; but the king contented himself reported by enemies and Puritans, and she required 
with punishing the five ringleaders, ,and four hundred assistance for the scene which she meditated. Missing 
other prisoners, after being paraded down the streets them, she asked the reason of their absence, and said she 
in white shirts with halters round their necks, were wished them to see her die. Kent said he feared they 
dismissed with an admonition, Wolsey weeping as he might scream or faint, or attempt perhaps to dip their 
pronounced it handkerchief in her blood. She undertook that they 
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wMk wMch slie hm&f cwemi to: am t and tEw slae 
rtood on the biack scaffold with the black figures all 
arotind hcfy blood-red from hwd to foot,^ 

Her reasons for adopting so eKtraordin^ a c«tiime 
mtist be left to conjecture* It is only certain that It must 
have been carefully studied, and that the pictorial effect 
must have been appalling- 

The women, whose firmn« bad hitherto borne the 
trial, beg^tt now to give way, spasmodic soIb bursting 
fmm them wWch they «mM not check, * Ne criez vouv 
she said, *j^ay promisfoir vous.* Straggling bravdy, 
they crossed their b«»ts Mdii wad again, she grossing 
them in tura, and bidding them pray for her. llien she 
kndt on the cushion. Barham Mowbray bound her eyes, 
with a handkerchief. * Adieu,* she said, smiling for the 
last time, and waving her hand to them; * adieu, an 
revoir.* They stepped back from off the scaffold, and 
left her alone. On her knees she repeated the psalm, 
*Iii te, Domlne, confido/*Ia thee, O Lord, have I 
put my trust* Her shoulders being exposed, two scars 
became visible, one on either side, and the ei^rls being 
now ft little behind her, K®t pointed to them with his 
white hand, and looked inquiringly at his companion. 
Shrewsbury whispered that they were the remains of 
two abscesses from which she had suffered while living 
with Mm at Sheffield. 

When the psalm was finished she felt for the block, 
and, laying down . her head, muttered ; ^ In manus, 
Domine, tuas, commendo animam meam,^ The hard 
wood seemed to hurt her, for she placed her hands 
under her neck. The executioners gently removed them, 
lest they should deaden the blow, and then one of them 
holding her sEghtly, the other raised the axe and struck. 
%e scene had been too tiying even for the oractised 
headsman of the tower. His arm wandered. The blow 
^ on the knot of the handkerchief, and scarcely broke 
the Ain. She neither spoke normoved. He struck again, 
this time effectively. The head hung by a shred of skin, 
which he divided without withdrawing the axe ; and at 
once a metamorphosis was witnessed, strange as was ever 
wrought by wand of fabled enchanter, 1 ne coif fell off 
and the false plaits. The laboured illusion vanished. 
TMs lady who had knelt before the block ’was in the 
waittrity of grace and loveBJoess. The executioner, when 
he raised the head, as msual, to shew to the crowd, 
exposed the withered features of a gifeled, wrinkled oM 
woBwa.. " 

* So perish aE enemies of the Queen,* smd the Bean of 
Feterlwrou^. A loud amen rose over the hall. * Such 
end,* aid the Earl of Kent, risis^ and standing over the 
body, ** to the Queen*s and the Gospcl*s enemies.* 

W. H. LECKY. 

A series of Irish biographies by an intellectual 
and studious Trishman, william E. H# Lecky, 
may be considered as supplementary to Mr 
Froude*s history of TMi EngiisM m Ireland m ike 
Migktsmik Ceniufy* Mr Lecky*s volume is entitled 
Tke Leaders qfFuMie mlniand: 

Fh&dyGmiian^ 0mi dCmmil Of the four lives, 
that m Swift is the least valuable, as using only 
the old familiar materials, and occasionaEy inac- 
curate in detail. Flood and Grattan he Views 
more favourably than Mr Froude, and like them 
he condemns the manner in which the Union was 
accomplished The career of O’Connell is care- 
fully traced, and forms an interesting narrative. 
Mr Lecky conceives that the great agitator was 
sincere in his belief that it was possible to carry 
Repeid *The occupation of his life for many 
years was to throw the repeal arguments Into the 
most fascinating and Imposing light ; and in 
doing so his own belief rose to fanaticism.* - His 
smpi^ of peaceful agitation,, though it did not 


survive his own defeat, was an honourable charac- 
teristic * He proclaimed himself the first apostle 
of that sect whose first doctrine^was, that ''no 
politick change was worth shedding a drop of 
blood, and that all might be attained by moral 
force/ 

‘ The mort 1 dwell upon the subject, the more 
I am convinced of the splendour and originality 
of the genius and of the sterling character of the 
patriotism of 0 *Connell, in spite of the calumnies 
that surround his memory, and the many and 
grievous faults that obscured his life. But when 
to the good Services he rendered to hi$ country, 
we oppose the sectarian and class warfare that 
resulted from his policy, the fearful elements of 
discord he .evoked, and which he alone could in 
some degree control, it may be questioned whether 
his life was a blessing or a curse to Ireland/ 

The aim of every statesman should be, as Mr 
Lecky conceive, to give Ireland the greatest, 
amount of self-government compatible with the 
union and the security of the empire. 

Fr^spict etf A ffairs in Inland. 

Ill spite of frequent and meimcing reactions, it is 
probable that sectarian animosity will dimmish vin 
Ireland. The general intellectual tendencies of the age 
are certainly hostile to it With the increase of wealth 
and knowirage there must in time grow up amcmg the 
Catholics an independent lay public opinion, and the 
tendency of their politics will cease to be 'purely sacer- 
dotal. The establishment of perfect religious equality 
and the settlement of the question of the temporal 
power of the Pope have removed grave causes of irri- 
tation, and united eduration, if it be steadily maintained 
and honestly carried out, wEl at length assma^ the 
bitterness of sects, and perhaps secure for the 

inestimable 'benefit of raal union. The divisioa of 
classes is at present perhaps a graver danger thsto the 
division of sects. But the Land Bill of Mr Gladstone 
cannot fail to d.o umch to cure it If it be possible la a 
society like our own to create a yeoman class intervealag 
betwe«i landlords and tenants, the facilities now give® 
^to tenants to purchase their tenancies will create it; 
‘and if, as is probable, it is economically impossible that 
'such a class shouldnow exist to any considerable extend 
■ the tenant 4ass have at least been given an unexamplea 
security— they have bmi rooted to the soil, and their 
interests have been more than ever identified with those 
of their iandlords. The division between rich and poor 
is also rapidly ceasing to coincide with that between 
Protestant and Catholic, and thus the old lines’ of 
demarcation are being gradually effaced. A consMer- 
able time must elapse before the full effect of these 
changes is felt, but sooner or later they must exercise 
a profound influence on opinion ; and if they do not 
extir^guish the desire of the people for national institu- 
tions, they will greatly increase the probability of their 
oMaining them, 

s "Mr Lecky is author of ^ more elaborate works 
than his Irish volume. His History of Rational'- 
ism in Europe^ 1865 , History Euro^n 
Morals from Augustus to Charlitmgm^ 1809 , 
are contributions to philosophical history, in which 
the narrative or historical parts are dear arid 
1 spirited.* His History of England in me 
EigMemth Century^ 4 vols. is more a 

series of critical disquisitions on the tendency of 
the manners, habits, and morals of the age than' 
a detailed narrative of events^ Their^ auftbor tos 
born In the neighbourhood of Qubfia ja 1S3S1 
, and educated at Trinity College. . 
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. SAMUEL RAWSON GAraiNER. 

A valuable addition to our knowledge of the | 
reigus of James L and Charles 1 . has been made | 
bj a series of historical works by Mr Samuel 
RawsoN' .Gardiner, These 3 xt-— History of 
England^ from the Accession^ of James L to i 6 i 6 j 
Princi Charles and the Spanish Marriage (1617- 
1623) ; History of England^ under the Duke 
of Buckingham and Charles L (1624-1628). Mr 
Gardiner is more favourable to the character of 
James I., in point of learning and acuteness, than 
most historians, but agrees with all previous 
writers as to the kingf s want of resolution, dignity, 
and prudence. j 

-WHEELER— SIR JOHN KJIYE, , 


GRANT DUFF- 
MilFs History of India^ and The History of\ 


British Ifutiay Six volumes (iS43~4S), by Edward Sterne, he ramWes over the East, recording, as he 
Thornton, are confined to British conquests says, not those impressions which ought to home 
and rule in the peninsula. Captain James been produced upon any ‘well-constituted mind,® 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas^ three but tho^ which were really received ai'the time, 
volumes (1826), S2ddLhy Athenceum to be a 

work ‘ surpassing everything ever done for India The Sphynx.^From * Eotkml 

by a European historian, is only of loc^ value. Pyramids, more wondrous and more 

J. TalbOYS Wheeler has conmressed T^he Hts- awful than all' else in the land of Egypt, there sits the 
tory of India from the Earliest Ages into tour vols. Sphynx. Comely the creatr^^e is, but the come- 

(1867-7^* It is honestly and carefully written, ijness is not of this world ; the once worshipped bcsast 
and sufficiently elaborate for all but students of is a deformity and a monster to this generation, and yet 
Indian history. In 1878 Mr Wheeler published you can see that those lips, so thick and heavy, were 
Early Records of British India, chiefly documents fashioned according to some ancient mould of beauty 
in the possession of the government. —some mould of beauty now foigotten— foigottea 

Among the most important of the military nar- hei^^e that Greece drew forth Cytherea from the 
ratives called forth by the wars in India, are the hashing foam of the .Egean, and m her image created 
A in TR/fTwL2 forms of beauty, and made it a law among men 

that the short and proudly wreathed Hp should^tand 
^ Sir John William Kaye ^ 7 )> , . , for the sign and the main condition of loveliness through 
History of the Sepoy IVar of which ^ generations to come. Yet still there lives on me 

three volumes had been published when the ^bose Vho were beautiful in the fashion of the 

author died. ^ He says ; There js no such thing ^ ^Qrid, and Christian girls of Coptic blood will 

the easy writing of history. If it be not truth it is on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your 

not history, and truth lies far below the surface, charitable hand with the big pouting Bps of the very 
It is a long and laborious task to exhume it Rapid Sphynx. 

production is a proof of the total absence of con- Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone 
scientious investigation. For history is not the idols ; but mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in 
growth of inspiration, but of evidence.® Sir John one r^^ard the stone idol bears awful semblance of 
served in the artillery in India, and in 1845 founded Deity— ttnchangefoln«f> the midst of change-the 
the Ca/eui/a Review. Returning to England, he s^e seeing will, ;md intent to ever «« inexor- 
devoted himselfto literature, and in 1859 succeeded anaent dyn^es of Ethio^m Md 

Of Lord Metc^fe ^d Sir J^lm Malcolm, and an ^ pJastem empire — upon battle and pestilence — ^upon 
account c» Christianity tn India* ceasdless misery of the Egyptian race — upon keeau- 

LADY SALE, ETC. ^ 7 ^ travdlers — Heroiotus y^terday, and Warburton 

^ , to-day — upon all and more this unworldly Sphynx has 

Besides the careful, elaborate work of Sir John watched, and watched like a Providence with the same 
Kaye on Afghanistan, we have a Journal of the earnest eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mien. And 
Disasters in Afghanistan, by Lady Florentia we, we shall die, and Islam wiU wither away, and the 
Sale (‘ a woman who died lustre on her sex,’ as Englishman straining far over to hold his loved 
Sir Robert Peel said) ; and Lady Sale’s husband, ^ plant a firm foot ^ banks of the Nile, and sit 


The Beginning of the Crimean War* 
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iie eye fells tifOR tlie towetiiig fam of tlie Ewperor 
Midioifts. He was mt single-miadcd, arid thicmore 
.Mi wil was mnstaHe, bat it Imd a litige force ; and, 
ilaCe lie was armed with the whole aatliorlty of his 
ttipTOj it seemed plaia tliat it was this man— *and only 
be— who bringing danger from the north. And at 

firsts tooy it seemed that within his mage of action 
there was none who wnld be his equal : but in a little 
wMk the iooto of men were tamed to the Bc^phoms, 
im thithar his ancient adversary was slowly bending 
Ms way. To fi| him for the encounter, the hSiglishman 
wm cwthcd with little authority except what he could 
dmw from the resources of his own mind and from 
the strength of his own wilM nature. Yet it was 
•• presaitly that thme who were near^him fell under 
his dominion, and did m he bid them, and that the* 
dreie of deforence to his will was always increasing 
around Mm j and soon it appeared tha 4 though he 
moved gently, te began to have mastery over a foe 
who was consumiing hk strength in mere anger. When 
he had conquered, he stood, as it were, with folded 
arms, and seemed willing to desist from strife. But 
also ha the west there had been seen a knot of men 
p«sesscd for the time of the mighty engine of the 
French State, and strivii^ so to use it as to be able 
to keep their hold, and to shelter themselves from a 
cruel fate. The volitions of these men were active 
enough, because they were toiling for their lives. Their 
efforts seemed to interest and to please the lustiest man 
of those days, for he watched them from over the 
Channel with approving smile, and began to declare, 
in his good-humoured, Miisterous way, that so long as 
they should be suffered to have the handling of France, 
sfi iong as they would execute for kim & policy^ so 
long as they would take care not to deceive iiim, th^ 
do^t to be encouraged, they ought to be made use of, 
they ought to have the rihdter they wantdl j and, the 
Frenchmen agreeing to his conditions, he was willing 
to level the barrier— he called it perham false pride— 
wMch divided the government of the Queen from the 
venturers of the 2d of December... In this thought, at 
the moment, he stood almost alone j but he abided hk 
time. At length he saw the spring of 1853, bringing 
with it grave paril to the Ottoman State, lli^ throw- 
ing aside with a laugh some papers whidi belonged to 
the Home Office, he gave Ms strong shoulder to the 
levelling work. Under the weight of his touch the 
Imrrier fell Thenceforth the hindrances that met him 
were but slight. As he from the first had willed it, so 
moved the two great nations of the West 

The March. 

[Both in Turkey and in the Crimea, the left was 
nearest to the enemy, whilst the right was nrarest to 
the sea.] Lord Raglan had observed all this, but he 
had observed in rilence ; and finckng tbe right always 
seised by our allies, he had quietly put up vrith tne 
left. Yet he was not without humour ; and now, when 
he saw that in this hazardous movement along the coast 
the French were still taking the right, there was some- 
thing like archness in his way of remarking that, although 
the Frctt.di were bart upon taking prec^nce of him, 
thefe courts still gave him the post of danger. This 
he well might say, for, so fer as concerned the dufy of , 
coverir^ the venturesome march which was about to ' 
be undertaken, the whole streffi of the enterprise was ■ 
tbrown upon tne English army. The French force was . 
covered on its right flank by the sea, on its front and 
rear by the fire from the steamers, and on its left by 
the English army. On the other hand, the English 
army, though covered on its right flank by the French, 
was exposed in front, and in rear, and on its whole left 
flank, to the full brunt of the enemyk attacks. ... 

Thus marched the strength of the Western Powers. ' 
Tlie sun shone hotly as on a summcFs day in England, ' 
tel 'kteees springing fresh from the sea floated briskly ; 


along the hills. The ground was an undulating steppe 
alluring to cavalry. It. was rankly covered with s 
herb like southernwood ; and when die stems wete 
crushed under foot by the advancing columns, the 
whole mr became laden with bitter fr^iancew The 
aroma was new to some. To mm of the western 
counties of England it was so femiliar that it carried 
them back to childhood and the village dmreh 5 they 
remembered the nos^y of ‘ boy’s love" that used to be 
set by the prayer-book of the Sunday maiden too 
demure for the vanity of flowers. 

In each of the close massed columns which were 
formed by our four complete divisions there were more 
than five thousand foot soldiers. The colours were flying ; 
the bands at first were playing ; and once more the time 
had come round when in all this armed pride there 
was nothing of false majesty ; for already viaettes could 
be seen on the hillocks, and (except at the spots where 
our horsemen were marching) there was nothing but 
air and sunshine, and at intervals, the dark form of a 
single rifleman, to divide our columns from the enemy. 
But more warlike than trumpet and drum was the 
grave quiet which foEowed the ceasing of the bands. 
The pain of weariness had bejpn. Few spoke. All 
toiled. Waves break upon the shore; and though 
they are many, still distance will gather their number- 
less cadences into one. So also it was with one cease- 
less hissing sound that a wilderness of tall crisping 
herbage bent under the tramp of the coming thousands. 
As each mighty column maraied on, one hardly remem- 
bered at first the weary frames, the aching limbs which 
composed it ; for — instinct with its own proper scml 
and purmse, absorbing the volitions of thousands of 
men, and bearing no likeness to the mere sum of th6 
human beings out of whom it was made — the column 
itself was the living thing; the slow, monstrous unit of 
strength which walks the modem earth where empite 
is brought into question. But a little while; and then 
the sickness which had dung to the army b^;an to 
make it seen that the columns in all their pride were 
things built with the bodies of suflering mortm 


WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 

Tbe Russian war has been brilliantly illus- 
trated by an eye-witness, Mr William Howard 
Russell, * Special Correspondent’ of the Titms. 
Mr Russell accompanied the army to the Crimea, 
and transmitted from day to day liters descriptive 
of the progress of the troops, the country through 
which they passed, the people they met, and all 
the public incidents and events ot that dreadful 
campaign. His picturesque style and glowing 
narratives deepened the tragic interest of the war. 
But the letters told also of grievous mismanagement 
' on the part of the home authorities, and of supine- 
ness on the part of certain of our commanders. 
These details, it is now proved, were in some 
instances exaggerated ; the merits of our allies the 
French were also unduly extolled ; but much good 
was undoubtedly done by the revelations and com- 
ments of the fearless and energetic ‘ Correspondent’ 
A bad system of official routine was broken in 
upon, if not entirely uprooted, and a solemn public 
warning was held out for tbe future. The benefit 
of this was subsequently experienced in India, 
whither Mr Russell also went to record the ind- 
^dents of the revolt. His Russian battle-pictures 
’'and descriptions were collected into two volumes, 
1855-56 ; the first giving an account of the war 
from the landing of the troops at Gallipoli to the 
death of Lord I^gian, and the second continuing 
the history to the evacuation of the Crimea. We 
give a portion <^e of Ms battle-pieces* 

MS 




TO 1874 


Tie cf Bdaklma^, Odokr 25, 1854. 

Newr did the pauEter’s eye rest oe a more feearttiM 
same thaa I beheld from the ridge. • The fleecy vapours 
still htmg around the mountain-tops, and mingled with 
the ascending volumes of smoke 5 the patch of ^ sea 
sparkled in the rays of the morning sun, but its light 
was eclipsed by the flashes which gleamed from the 
masses 'Of armed men below,- Looking- to the left 
towards the gorge, we beheld six compact masses of 
Russian infantry, which had just debouched from the 
mountain-passes near the Tchernaya, and were slowly 
advancing with solemn stateliness up the valley. Imme- 
diately in their front was a regular line of artillery, of 
at least twenty pieces strong. Two batteries of light 
guns •were already a mile in advance of them, and were 
playing with energy on the redoubts, from which feeble 
pufis of smoke came at long intervals. Behind these 
guns, in front of the infantry, were enormous bodies of 
cavalm They were in six compact squares, three on 
each mnk, moving dowm en khelan towards us, and the 
valley was lit up with the blaze of their sabres, and 
lance points, and gay accoutrements. In their front, 
and extending along the intervals between each battery 
of guns, were clouds of mounted skirmishers, wheeling 
and whirling in the front of their march like autumn 
leaves tossed by the wind. The 2 Couaves close to us were 
lying like tigers at the spring, with ready rifles in band, 
hidden chin-deep by the earthworks which ran along 
the line of these ridges on our rear ; but the quick-eyed 
Russians were manceuvring on the other side of the 
valley, and did not expose their columns to attack. 
Below the Zouaves we could see the Turkish gunners in 
the redoubts, all in confusion as the shells burst over 
them. Just as I came up, the Russians had carried 
No. I Redoubt, the furthest and most elevated of all, 
and their horsemen were chasing the Turks across the 
interval which lay betw^een it and Redoubt No, 2. At 
that moment the cavalry, under Lord Lucan, were 
formed in glittering masses — ^the Light Br^;ade, under 
Lord Cardigan, in advance ; the Heavy Brigade, under 
BrigjuHer-general Scarlett, in reserve. They were drawn 
up just inSont of their encampment, and were concealed 
from the view of the enemy by a ^ight ‘wave* in the 
plain. Considerably to the rear of their right, the 93d 
Highlanders were drawn up in line, in front of the 
approach to Balaklava. Above and behind them, on the 
heights, the marines were visible through the glass, 
drawn up under arms, and the gunners could be seen 
ready in the earthworks, in which were placed the 
heavy ships’ guns. The 93d had ori^nally been 
advanced somewhat more into the plain, but the 
instant the Russians got possession of the first redoubt 
they opened fire on them from oar own guns, which 
inflicted some injury, and Sir Colin Campbell ‘ retired * 
his men to a better position. Meantime the enemy 
advanced his cavalry rapidly. To our inexpressible 
disgust we saw the Turks in Redoubt No. 2 fly at their 
approach. They ran in scattered groups across towards 
Redoubt No. 3, and towards Balaklava j but the horse- 
hoof of the Cossack was too quick for fbem, and sword 
and lamce were busily plied among the retreating herd. 
The yells of the pursuers and pursued were plainly 
audible. As the lancers and light cavalry of the 
Russians advanced, they gathered up their skirmishers 
with great speed and in excdlent order — ^the shifty 
trails of men, which played all over the valley like 
moonli^t on the water, contracted, gathered up, and 
the little pdoton m. a few moments became a solid 
column. Then up came their guns, in rushed their 
gunners to the abandoned redoubt, and the guns of No. 2 
Redoubt soon played with deadly effect upon the dis- 
pirited defenders of Na 3 Redoubt Two or three shots 
in return from the earthworks, and all is silent. The 
Turks swarm over the earthworks, and run in confusion 
town, flring thdr mikets at the enetay as 


^ they nm. Again the sold column of cavalry opens like 
a fan, and resolves itself into a ‘long spray* of skir-’ 
mishers. It laps the flying Turks, steel flashes in the air, 
and down go the poor Moslem quivering on the plain, 
split through fez and musket-guard .to the chin and 
I breast-belt I There is no support for them. It is 
! evident the Russians have been too quick for us. The 
! Turks have been too quick also, for they have not held 
their redoubts long enough to enable us to bring them 
help. In vain the naval guns on the heights fire on the 
Russian cavalry ; the distance is too great for shot or 
shell to reach. In vain the Turkish gunners in the 
earthen batteries, which are placed along the French 
intrenchments, strive to protect their flying countrymen ; 
their shot fly wide and short of the swarming masses. 
The Turks betake themsdves towards the Highlanders, 
where they check theit flight, and form into aunpanies 
on the flanks of the Highlanders. As the Russian 
cavalry on the left of their line crown the hill across 
the valley, they perceive the Highlanders drawn up at the 
distance of some half-mile, calmly waiting their approach. 
They halt, and squadron after squadron flies up from the 
rear, till they have a body of some fifteen hundred 
, men along the ridge — lancers, and dragoons, and hussars. 
Then they move m khdon in two bodies, with another 
in reserve. The cavalry, who have been pursuing the 
Turks on the right, are coming up to the ridge beneath 
us, which conc^s our cavalry from view. The Heavy 
Brigade in advance is drawn up in two lines. The first 
line consists of the Scots Greys, and of their old com- 
panions in glory, the Enniskillens'; the second, of the 
4ih Royal Irish, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, and of the 
1st Royal Dragoons. The Light Cavalry Brigade is on 
their left, in two lines also. The silence is oppressive ; 
between the cannon bursts one can hear the champing 
of bits and the clink of sabres in the valley below. The 
Russians on their left drew breath for a moment, and 
then in one grand line dashed at the Highlanders. The 
ground flies beneath their horses* feet ; gathering speed 
at every stride, they dash on towards that strmk 

topped with a line of sieeL The Turks fire a volley at 
eight hundred yards, and run. As the Russians come 
within six hundred yards, down goes that line of steel in 
front, and out rings a roiling volley of Minie musketry. 
The distance is too great ; the Russians are not checked, 
but still sweep onward through the smoke, with the 
whole force of horse and ma% here and them knocked 
over by the shot of our batteries above With breathless 
suspense every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon 
the line of Gaelic rock; but*ere they come within a 
hundred and fifty yssdBf another deadly volley flakes 
from the levdObd rifle, and carries death and tepor into 
the Russians. They wheel about, open files right and 
left, and fly back faster than they came. * Bravo, High- 
landers I well done!* shouted the excited spectators ; but 
events thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid 
front are soon forgotten, men scarcely have a moment to 
think of this fact, that the 93d never altered their forma- 
tion to receive that tide of horsemen. ‘ No,* said Sir 
Colin Campbell, ‘ I did not think it worth while to form 
them even four deep ! * The ordinary British line, two 
deep, was quite sufficient to repel the attack of these 
Muscovite cavaliers. Our eyes were, however, tmmed in 
a moment on our own cavalry- We saw Brigadier- 
general Scarlett ride along in front of his massive squad- 
rons. The Russians — evldentl;^o3?2^r {fdite-^thtiT fight- 
blue jackets embroidered with silver lace, were advancmg 
on their left, at an easy gallop, towards the brow of the 
hill A forest of lances glistened in their rear, and 
several squadrons of gray-coated dragoons mov^ up 
quickly to support them as they reatflied the summit, 
ilie instant they came in sight the trumpets of our 
cavalry gave out the warning-blast, which told us all 
that in another moment we should see the shock oi 
batde beneath our very eyes. Lord Raglan, all his staff 
; and esccat, aSi groups of officers, the ZmiaTO, 

and and bellies Rrehds infantry m 
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the heights were spectators of the scene as though they 
were looking on the stage from the boxes of a theatre. 
Nearly every one dismounted and sat down, and not^ a 
word was said. The Russians advanced down the ME 
at a slow canter, which thtj changed to a trot, and at 
last nearly halt^. Their first line was at least double 
the length of ours— it was three times as deep* Behind 
them was a simiiar line, equally strong and compact 
They evidently despised their insigoificaiit-lookmg 
enemy ; but their time was come. The trumpets rang 
out again through the vaE^, and the Greys and Ennis- 
kiileners went right at the centre of the Russian cavalry. 
The s|mce between them was only a few hundred yards ; 
It was scarce enough to let the homes ‘ gather way,* nor 
had the men quite space sufficient for the full play of 
their sword-arms. The Russian line brings forwara each 
fring as our cavalry advance, and threatens to annihilate 
them as they pass on. Turning a little to their left, so 
as to meet the Russian right, the Greys rash on with a 
dieer that thrills to every heart— the wild shout of the 
EnnlskEleners rises through the air at the same instant. 
As Eghtning flashes through a doud, the Greys Jand 
Enniskilleners pierce through the dark masses of Russians. 
The shock was but for a moment There was a dash 
of steel and a light play of sword-Mades in the air, and 
then the Greys and the redcoats disappear in the midst 
dt the shaken and quiverm|: columns. In another 
moment we see them emerging and dashing on with 
diminished numlxir^ and in bmken order, against the 
second Ene, which is advandng a^inst them as fast as 
It can to retrieve the fortune of the chaige. . It was a 
temble moment. * God help them I they are lost I * 
was the exdamation of more than one man, and the 
thought of many. With unabated fire the noble hearts 
dashed at their enemy. It was a fight of heroes. The 
first line of Russians, which had been smashed utterly 
by oar charge, and had fled off at one flank and towards 
the centre, were coming back to swallow up our handful 
of men. By sheer steel and sheer courage EnniskiEener 
and Scot were winning their desperate way right through 
the enemy’s squadrons, and already grey horses and red- 
coats had appeared right at the rear of the second mass, 
when, with irresistible force, Eke one bolt from a bow, 
the 1st Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the 5th 
Dragoon Guards rushed at the remnants of the first 
line of the enemy ; went through it as though it were 
made of pasteboard; and, dashing on the second 
body of Russians as they were still disordered by the 
terrible assault of the Greys and their companions, put 
them to utter rout. This Russian home, m l^ss tlmn 
five minutes after it met our dragoons, was flying with 
Ml Its speoi^ bMbre a force certainly not half its strength. 
A cheer test ihom every Ep— in me enthusiasm, officers 
and men took off their caps and shouted with delight, 
thus keeping up the scenic chm^cter of their 
tion, they clappS their hands again and again. Lord 
Raglan at once despatched Lieutenant Curaon, aide-de- 
' camp, to convey Ms congratulations to Brigadier-general 
Scarlett, and to say: *WeE doneT The gallant old 
officcris face beamed "with 'pleasure when he received 
the message. * I beg to thank Ms lordship very sin- 
ewy/ was Ms reply. The cavalry did not long pursue 
their enemy. Their loss was very sE|ht, about tbirty- 


of th UgM Brigade. 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective 
ment acx:ording to the numbers of contiiiental armies; 
and yet it was more than we could spare. As tli^ 
nishm towards the front, the Russians opened <m thou 
from the guns in the redoubt on the 'right, with volkya 
of musketty and rifles. 'They swept proudly pSikg 
glittering in the morning sun in all the pnde ana splm* 
dour of war. We a>ula scarcely believe the evidence <rf 
our senses 1 Surely that handful of men are not gmng to 

* Th& Mr T«n«y»Mri. bas commeiatsiafced 'dii*' 

splendid oat melancholy feat of wixiWffrkSf edit, iSya) ; 
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Half a league, half a league^ 
Half a league omimrd, 
iUl in the wley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

* Forward, the Light Brigade I 
Cfaarip for the guns ! * he said t 
Into the vali^ of Death 
Rode the she hundred. 


* Forward, the Light Brigade t* 
Wm there a man dismayed? 

NcH: though the soldier knew 
Smne one had hlundered : 
Thdr*$ not to naake reply, 

Theirii not to reason why, 

Theiris but to do and die ; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode die six hundred. 

III. . 

Owmoa to right of them. 

Cannon to lelh of them. 

Cannon in ffont cf them 
VoUe^rad and thimdered ; 
.Sunrmea at with shot and ahdp,. . 
Boldly they rode and well; 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred 

IV. 

Flished all their sahres- hatt^ 
fhuded all at once in air, 

Salmng the gunners the^ 
Charing an army, while 
All the world wondered ; 
Hiingcd in the batt«^ fanoke, 
Eight through the line they hrokasi 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabm stroke 
Shattered and sundered ; 

Then they rode back, but noli 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and sheik 
While horse and hero fell. 

They that had fought so well 
Oime through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 

AH that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 


VI* 

When their glory fade? , 

O the wild charge they made li 
All the world wondered. 
Hoivotir the charge they made I 
Honour the Light Bri§^e, 
Noble six hundred 1 
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diai« ao amy in pKitloa? Alas I. it was but too true — | 
their desperate valour kuew no botmds> and fax indeed 
was it removed from its so-calied better part— discretion. 
They advanced in two lines, quickening their pace as 
they closed towards the enemy. A more fearful spec- 
tacle was never witnessed than by those who, without the 
power to aid, beheld their beroic countrymen rushing to 
the arms of death* At the distance of twelve hundred 
yards, the whole line of the enemy belched forth, from 
thirty iron mouths, a dood of smoke and flame, through 
which hissed the deadly balls. Their flight was marked 
by instant gaps in our ranks, by dead men and horsp, 
by steeds flying wounded or riderless across the plain. 
Ine first line is broken 5 it is joined by the second; 
they never halt or check their speed an instant With 
diminished ranlcs, thinned by those thirty guns, which 
the Russians had laid with the most deadly accura^, 
with a halo of flashing steel above their heads, and with 
a cheer which was many a noble fellow^s death cry, they 
flew into the smoke of the batteries, but ere they were 
lost from view, the plain was strew^ with their bodies 
and with the carcasses of horses. They were exposed to 
an oblique fire from the batteries on the hills on both 
sides, as well as to a direct fire of musketry. Through 
the clouds of smoke we could see their sabres flashing as 
they rode up to the guns and dashed between them, 
cutting down the gunners as they stood. We saw them 
riding through the guns, as I have said ; to our delight 
we saw them returning, after breaking through a column 
of Russian infantry, and scattering them like chaff, when 
the flank fire of the battery on the hill swept them down, 
scattered and brokmi as they were. Wounded men and 
dismounted troopers flying towards us told the sad tale 
|— demi-gods could not have done what we had failed to 
do. At the very momoat whoa they were about to re- 
treat, an enormous mass of lancers was hurled on their 
flank. Colonel Shewell, of the Sth Hussars, saw the 
danger, and rode his few men straight at them, cuttmg his 
way through with fearful loss. The other r^ments 
turned and engaged in a desperate encounter. With 
courage too great almost for credence, they were break- 
ing their way through the columns whidi enveloped 
riiem, when there took place an act of atrocity without 
mrallel in the modem war&re of dvilised nations. The 
Russian gunners, when the storm of cavalry passed, 
returned to their guns. They saw their own cavalry 
mingled with the troopers who had just ridden over 
them, and, to the eternal dl^race of the Russian name, 
the miscreants poured a murderous volley of grape and 
canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
mingli ng friend and foe in one common ruin I It was 
as much as our heavy cavalry brigade could do to cover 
the retreat of the miserable remnants of that band of 
heroes as they returned to the place thty had so lately 
quitted in all the pride of life. At thirty-five minutes 
past eleven not a British soldier, except the dead and 
dying; was left in firont of these bloody Muscovite guns, 

Mr Russell is a native of Dublin, bom in 1821, 
and studied at Trinity College. In 1843 he was 
engaged on the Times; in 1846 he was entered 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar 
in 1850. In 1856 he received from Dublin Uni- 
versity the degree of LL,D. Besides his account 
of the Crimean war, Dr Russell has published 
Ms Diary in India; his Diary North and Souths I 
containing the result of observations in the 
United States ; My Diary during the last Great 
IVar, 1873 ; Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India^ 1877 ; and Hesperofhen^ 1882. 

Archibald Forbes, also a war correspondent, 
published an account of the Franco- German war, 
and Soldiering and Scribbling^ 1872; Glimfses 
through the Cannon Smoke^ 1880 ; likewise 
^sketches of the Turko-Russian and Zulu wars. 


REV, WILLIAM STUBBS— JOHN EICJftARB GRim ^ 

The Constitutional History of England^ by 
the Rev. William Stubbs, three volumes of 
which are issued (1878), is an excellent account 
of the origin and development of the English 
constitution down to the accession of Henry VI L 

‘ The roots of the present lie deep in the past/ 
says Mr Stubbs, ‘and nothing in the past is dead 
to the man who would learn how the present 
comes to be what it is. It is tme, constitutional 
history has a point of view, an insight, and a 
language of its own ; it reads the exploits and 
characters of men by a different light from that 
shed by the false glare of arms, and interprets 
positions and facts in words that are voiceless to 
those who have only listened to the trumpet of 
fame.* 

The author of this learned and important work 
for six years held the office of Inspector of Schools 
in the diocese of Rochester, then became Regius 
Professor of Modern History in Oxford, and in 
1869 was elected curator of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Besides his Constitutional History, Mr 
Stubbs has published a collection of charters from 
the earliest period down to the reign of Edward 
I., and has edited and translated various histos> 
ical and antiquarian works. He is a native of 
Knaresboroiigh, Yorkshire, was bom in 1825, and 
educated at the grammar-school, Ripon, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took first'-clasi 
honours in classics. 

Influence of Germanic Races in Europe^ 

The English are not aboriginal — ^that is, they are not 
identical with the race that occupied their home at the 
dawn of history. They are a people of German descent in 
the main constituents of blood, character, and language, 
but most especially in connection with our subject, 
in the possession of the elements of primitive German 
civilisation and the common germs of German institu* 
tions. This descent is not a matter of inference. It is 
a recorded fact of history, which those characteristics 
bear out to the fuEest d^ree of certainty. The con- 
sensus of historians, pkudng the conquest an^ colon- 
isation of Britain by nations of German oi^n between 
the middle of the fifth and the end of the rixth century, 
is confirmed by the evidence of a conrinuous series of 
monuments. These shew the unbroken possession of 
the land thus occupied, and the growth of the language 
and institutions thus introduced, either in purity and 
unmolested integrity, or, where it has been modified by 
antagonism and by the admixture of alien forms, ulti- 
mately vindicating itself by eliminating the new and 
more strongly developing the genius of the old. 

The four ^at states of Western Christendom — ^Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Germany — owe the leading 
principles which are worked out in their constitutional 
history to the same source. In the regions which had 
been thoroughly incorporated with the Roman empire, 
every vestige of primitive indigenous cultivation had 
been crushed out of existence. Roman civilisation in 
its turn fell before the Germanic races; in Britain it 
had perished slowly in the midst of a perishing people, 
who were able neither to maintain it nor to substitute 
for it anything of their own. In Gaul and Spain it 
died a somev^t nobler death, and left more lasting 
influences. In tlie greater part of Germany it had never 
made good its ground, in all four the constructive 
elements of new life are barbarian or Germanic, though 
its devdbpment is vari^ by the degrees in whi^ She 
origfrml stream of Influence na$ bem turned aride hi lit 
mmo, m ui^ed In end Ity tIN 
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the seomtyy the saase of % dmmm mtaM in the 
mahiteiaaiice of imd order. 

The national unity is completed in two warn The 
English have united ; the fengli^ and the Nonnims. 
have united also, The threefold division of the district^ 
the Dane lawv the West-Saxon and the Mercian laii^, 
which subsisted so long, disappears after the reign of 
Stephen. The terms are become archaisms i^hkh 
occur in the pages of the historians in a way that proven 
them to have become obsolete ; the writers themselves 
are uncertain which shires fall into the several dmsions. 
Traces of slight differences of custom may be discovered 
in the vamng rules of the county courts, which, as 
Glanvill tells us, are so numerous that it is impossible 
to put them bn record ; but they are now mere local 
by-laws, no real evidence of permanent divisions of 
nationality. In the same way Norman and Englishman 
are one. Frequent intermarnages have so united them, 
that without a careful investigation of pedigree it cannot 
be ascertained — so at least the author of the Dudogm 4^ 
Scaccaria affirms — ^who is English and who Norman. 
If this be considered a loose statment, for scarcely two 
generations have passed away since the Norman blood 
was first introduced, it is conclusive evidence as to the 
common consdousn^ of imion. The earls, the greater 
barons, the courtiers, might be of pure Norman blood, 
but th^ were few in number ; the royal race was as 
much English as it was Norman. The numbers ol 
Nonnan settlers in England are easily exaggerated ; it is 
not probable that except in the baronim and knightly ranks 
the infurion was very great, and it is v^ probable in^ 
deed that, where there was such infusion, it gained ground 
by peaceable settlement and marriage. It is true that 
Norman lineage was vulgarly regarded as the more hon- 
ourable, but the very fact that it was vulgarly so regarded 
would lead to its being claimed far more widely than 
fiicts would warrant t the bestowal of Norman baptismal 
names would thus supplant, and did supplant, the old 
English ones, and the Nonnan Christian name would 
then be allied as proof of Norman descent But it is 
far from improbably thoug^h it may not have been 
actually proved, that the vast majority of surnames 
derived frem English places are evidaice of pure English 
descent, whilst only those which are derived &om 
Norman places afford even a presumptive evidence M 
Norman d^ent. The subject of surnames scaredy 
rises into prominence before the fourteenth century; 
but an examination of the indices to the Rolls of 
Exdiequer and Cnria Regis shews a continuous increase 
in number and importance of persons bearing English 
names j as early as the reign of Hcnr^ I. we find 
among the barons Hugh of Sodiland, Rainer of Ba^ 
and Alfred of Lincoln, with many offier names which 
shew either that Englishmen had taken Norman names 
in baptism, or that Normans were willing to sink their 
local surnames in the mass of the national nomenclature. 

The union of blood would be naturally expressed in 
unity of language, a point which is capable of being 
more strictly tested. Although French is for a long 
period the language of the palace, there is no break in 
the continuity of the English as a literary language. 
It was the tongue, not only of the people of the towns 
and villages, but of a large proportion of those wl^ 
could read and could enjoy the pursuit of knowledge. 
The growth of the vernacular literature was perhaps 
retarded by the influx of Norman lords and clerky and 
its character was no doubt modified by foreign influences 
under Henry II, and his so^ as it was in a far greater 
degree affected by the infusion of French under Henry 
III. and Edward L : but it was never stopp^ It was 
at its period of slowest growth as rapid m its develop- 
ment as were most of the other literatures of Eurcye. 
Latin was still the language of learning, of law, and of 
rituaL The English had to struggle with Frencli as 
well as with Latin for its hold on me sermon and the 
popular poem : when it had forced its way to light, the 
books in which it was used had their own perils to 


of Other elements and by the nature the soE^ 
fhrough which it flows. 

The system which has for the last twdvc centuries 
formed the history of France, and in a great, measure 
the character of the French prople, of which the present 
condition of that kingdom is the l<^cal r«»ult, was 
originally little more than a simple adaptation of the old 
Gennan polity to the government of a conquered race. 
The long sway of the' Romans in ’Gaul ^haa re-created, 
on their ovm principles of administration, the nation 
which the Franks conquered. The Franks gradually 
unking in religion, blood, and language with the Gauls, 
retained and developed the idea of feudal subordination 
in the organisation of government unmodified by any 
tendencies towards popmar freedom. In Fiance accord- 
ingly feudal government runs its Ic^cal career. The 
royal power, that central force wMci |»itly has orig- 
inated, and partly owes its existence to the conquest, 
ii first limited in its action by the ver3ragaides that 
are necess^ to its continuance ; then it is reduced to a 
shadow. Tne shadow is still the centre round wMcffi 
the complex system, in spite of itself, revolves s it is 
recognised by that system as its mUtsxy Mfi^ard against 
disruption, and its witness of natio-nal identity ; it 
survives for ^es, notwithstanding the attenuation of its 
vitality, by its Incapacity for mischief. In course of 
time the system itself loses its ori^nal energy, and the 
central force grsdually gathers into itself all the members 
of the nationality in detail, thus concentrating all the 
powers which in earlier struggles they had won from it, 
and incorporating in itself those very forces which the 
feudatories had imposed as limitations on the sovereign 
power. So its character of nominal suzerainty is ex- 
changed for that of absolute sovereignty. The only 
checks on the roysd power had been the feudatories ; 
the crown has outlive them, absorbed and assimilated 
their functions ; but the increase of power is turned not 
to the strengthening of the central force, but to the 
personal interest of its possessor. Actual despotism 
becomes systematic tyranny, and its l^cal result is the 
e^losl(m which is called revolution. The constitutional 
history of France is thus the summation of the series of 
feudal ' development, in a logical sequence which is 
indeed unparalleled in the history of any great state, but 
which is thoroughly in harmony with the national char- 
actea:, forming it and formed by it We see in it the 
German system, modified by its work foreign con- 
quest, and deprived of its home safeguards, on a field ex- 
ceptionally fevourable, prepared and levelled by Roman 
agency under a dril system which was capable of spqcdy 
amalgamation, and into whose language most of the 
feudm forms readily translated themselves. 


Matkmd Umfyt 1155-1215 Aix 

Ibe period is one of amalgamation, of consolidation, 
of continuous growing together and new development, 
whidi distinguishes the process of organic life from 
tlmt of mere mechanic contrivancei internal law firom 

external order. 

The nation becomes one and xealises its on^ess ; 
this realisation is necessary before the growth can fc^n. 
It is completed under Henry II. and nis sons. It tods 
its first obtinct expression in Magna Carta, It is a 
result, not perhaps of the design and purpose of the 
great king, but of the convaging lines of the policy by 
which he tried to raise the people at large, and to 
weaken the feudatories and the principle of feudalism in 
them. Henry is scarcely an English king, but he is 
jrtill 1» a French feudatory. In Ms own eyes he is the 
creator of an empire.* He rules England by English- 
men and for English purposes, Normandy by Normans 
and for Normait purposes ; the end of all his policy 
l^dng the idreoglhenmg of hb own power. He 'recog- 
.xuset the true way cSt strergtiieitog his powa:, hf 
tire mas cm wMch it the sotmdne^i 
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from tlie contempt of the. learned and the 
profane famiharity of the ignorant iBnt the fact that it: 
survived, and at last prevailed, is sufficient to prove its 
strength.' 

John Richard Green, the historian, trained for 
the ministry of the Church of England, was for a 
time a parish clergyman iii the east end of London ; 
hut his health failing him, he directed his atten« 
tion to literary, and especially historical studies, 
%vhich had been the passion of his life. In 1874 
he published a SA(?ri History of the English 
People^ of which a revised, enlarged, and corrected 
edition, in 4 volumes, appeared 1 878-80. It is now 
acknowledged to be one of the great literary 
pccesses of this generation. Though somewhat 
inaccurate in details, the work is lively, spirited, 
and picturesque, and invaluable in imbuing young 
minds with a love of history. 

Old England^ 

For the fatherland of the English race we must look 
fer away from England itself. In the fifth century after 
the birth of Christ, the one country which bore the 
npie of England was what we now call Sleswick, a 
district in the heart of the peninsula which parts the 
Baltic from the northern seas. Its pleasant pastures, its 
black-timbered homesteads, its prim little townships 
looking down on inlets of purple water, were then W 
a mid waste of heather and sand, girt along the coast 
with sunless wo<^land, broken only on the western side 
by meadows which crept down to the marshes and the 
sea. The dwellers in this district were one out of three 
tribes, all Wong^ng to the same low Gmnan branch of 
the Teutonic family, who, at the moment when history 
discovers than, were bound tc^ther into a confederacy 
W the ties of a common blood and a common speech. 
To the north of the English lay the tribe of the Jutes, ! 
whose name is still preserved in their district of Jutland i 
To the south of them the tribe of the Saxons wandered | 
ovgi ^the sandfiats of Holsteiii, and along the marshes | 
of Friesland and the Elbe. How dose was the union of I 
tiboie tribes was drewn by their use of a common namc^ 
while the choice of this name points out the tribe which, 
at the moment when we first meet them, must Imve 
been strongest and most powerful in the confederacy* 

Mit has also published a volume of Siroy 
1S76} Emdings from English 
3 vcsltuxies, 1879 J Making of £ngiandf 1882 j 

and The Conguesi of England^ which was 
issiued after his dfeath, in March 1883. 

Sm THOMAS IRSKIHE MAT. 

cmitinuatjott to Hallam^s Comtiluii&md 
History^ though not expressly designated as 
atich, appeared in 1861-63, entitled The ComU- 
tmUonal History of England since the Accession 
M George Ilf (1760-1860), by SiR Thomas 

Mat, KICB., three volumes. To the 
third edition (1871) a supplementary chapter was 
added, bringing down the political history of the 
. to the passing of^ the BaHot Bill in 1871. 

The work is able and impartial, and forms a 
valuable repertory of political information and 
precedents. ‘Continually touching upon contro- 
verted topics,* says the author, ‘ I have endeav- 
oured fd avoid jsts isir m possible the' spirit smd 
tone of controversy. But, * impressed with an 
earnest conviction mat the development of fmpu- 
lar Ktorties las iMm safe and beneicial, I do 


not affect to disguise the interest with which | 
have traced it through all the events of history.® ' 
In 1877 he published the History of Democrat 
in Europe, The historian was bom in 1815, and 
was called to the bar in 1838. In 1856 he was 
appointed Clerk-assistant, and in 1871 Clerk of 
the House of Commons. He had in 1866 been 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath. Sk 
Thomas has issued several treatises on the law, 
usages, and privileges of parliament, and coi^ 
tributed to the leading reviews and joumiris. 

Free Constitution of British Colonies, 

It has been the destiny of the Ang^o-Saxon raos to 
spread through eve^ quarter of the globe their counge 
and endurance, their vigorous industry, and their love 
of-fireedom* Wherever they have founded colonies, they 
have borne with them the laws and institutions of Eng- 
land as their birthright, so far as th^ were applicable 
to an infant settlement. In territories acquhm by con- 
quest QT c^<m, the existing laws and cwrtcro of ’the 
people were r'croect^, until they were quriified tO' share 
the franchises of Euglishmen. Some of these-— held only 
as garrisons — others peopled with races hostile to ' our 
rule, or unfitted for freedom — ^were necessarily govoned 
upon .different principles. But in quitting the soil of 
^gland to settle new colonies, Englishmen never re- 
nounced her freedom. Such being the noble principle 
of English colonisation, circumstances favoured the early 
development of colonial liberties. The Puritans, who' 
founded the New England colonies, having filed from 
the oppr^ion of Charles I., carried with them a stem 
love of civil liberty, and established republican institu- 
tions. The persecuted Catholics who settloi in Mary‘% 
land, and the proscribed Quakers who took refuge 
in Pennsylvania were little less democratic. Other 
colonies founded in America and the West Indies, in 
the seventeenth century, merely for the purposes of 
trade and cultivation, adopted institutions— less demo- 
cratic^ indeed, but found^ on principles of freedom 
and self-government Whether established as proprie- 
tary colonies, or under charters held direct from rise 
crown, the colonisis were equally firee. 

I The Eiglish constitution was generally the type of 
; these colonial governments. The governor was the 
I viceroy of the esam j the legislative council, or upper 
, diambe^ appointed by the govoaor, ssosumed the place 
of the House qf Lords j aari the lef^esentatlYe swembly, 
chosm by 'the |^pl% ' the express ' image of the 
: House of CofflMuqms. Tlik miniature psdlk^mif com- 
; |fiete in aE its part®, node HWs for the inioBial 
. government d flte cxAcmy* The governor assemtt^ 

I pmre^ed, and dissolved it ; and signified his assent or 
I dissent to- every act agreed to by tne chambers. The 
. Upper House mimicked the dignity of the House of 
; Pe^ and the Lower House insistw on the privilege® 

the Commons, especially that of originating all taxes 
and grants of money for the public service. The elec- 
tions were also conducted after the fashion of the mother- 
country. Other laws and institutions were copied not 
les faithfully. 

Every colony was a little state, complete in its 
lature, its judicature, and Its executive admimstratmii. 
But at the same time, it acla\wl®dged the sovereignty 
of the mother-country, the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the I^jslative supremacy of parliament The assent 
of the king or ins repj»sen|itive, was required to gjve 
validity to acts of the colonial legislatuie; Ms veto 
annulW themr while the imparial parliament was 
able to bind the colony by im act% and to supers^ 
all local l^sktioa, Evoy colotuai Judicatm* was al«» 
subject to an appeal to the king in coaneal, at Wat* 
mmstcE. The difeperribnce cC we cotooles^ howevOf 
wtsIfrlejWtmii& mteemd They woe 

msmd by % lemqtone^ ^ m 
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lacjlfher-coimtiyj, and tlie imorai3,c^ iiidiffereiiitc*s, and win and lose t hf fl r mone? witlioiit‘nnental effort. Whist 
pmKxamtioij of her mkl In matten of imperial was not much in rogue Lm a ktrperiod,' and was far 
ho: oym policy, but other- too abstruse and ^ow to suit the depraved taste which 
wise left them free. Asking no aid^of her, th^ ea»|wd reqnirai unadulterated srimulants. *fhe ordinary stakes 
hcr.dcmii^on. ^ tk** expeisditare^ civil and mili- at these mixed assanblies would, at the present day, be 
tiixy,^WM defraym by tax« raised by themselve^ They considered high, even at date %*i'h-'re a mbl^r is stiH 
mxivided for thw o^ defence against the Indians, and allowed: consequences of snc^* gaming were often 

theOTcmws of England. Dunug the Seven Years* War stiH more lamentable than those whidi usually attend 
Amencan colonies mwntam^ a force of twenty-five such practices. It would happen that a lady lost more 
themed men, a^cctet of several millions. In the words than she could venture to confess to a husband or 
of Fmnkhn: They wera^govem^ at the expense to father. Ha* creditor was probably a fine gentleman, or 
Great ! ^ey she became indebted to some rich admirer for the means 

were Im by a thread. discharging her liabilities. In either event, the result 

may be guessed. In the one case, the debt of honour 

rt.wMFMT«; n MAnirw&M.-.wft ? r aw iLricetrv liquidated on the oldprindple of the law-merchant, 

CXIMENTS R. MARKHAM WltblAM MASSEY. 'according to which there was but one alternative to 

A Histafy of the Abyssinian Erf edition, under in purse. In the other, there was likewise but 

Sir Robert Napier, in 1868, resulting in the death which the acknowMgment of obliption by 

of the emperor Theodore, and the release of Mr a woman wooH be acceptable to a man of the world. 

Cameron and the other European prisoners, was ^ ffisfory of England from the Conclusion of 
pubhshed in 1^ by Clements Robert Mark- , Great War in 1815, by Spencer WalpoliC 

HAM, head of the geographical department of &e the first three volumes of which were published in 
Indian Office, and ^ographer to the ex|^ition. 1878-80, takes up the thread of English history 
Mr Marknam was born m 1830 at Stillingfieet, where Mr Massey dropped it. But Mr Walpole*s 
near York, was educated at Westminster School, History takes a different course, and is more of a 
and enter^ the navy mi 8^ He acci^pamed political narrative with analytic sketches of the 
the expedition m search of Sir John Franklin, chi^ actors in the historic drama, and an exposi- 
1851-52, of which he publish^ an account ; and tion of the political and economic principles which 
1854 explored Peru and the forests influence their actions. It is written with candour 
of the Eastern Andes, with the result of introduc- ^nd impartiality, and an endeavour to fairly repre- 
ing the cinqhona tree— fmm whose bark quinine sent the motives and actions ofthe political leaders. 
x$ obtained— into India m 1861-62. In 1855 he 

became a clerk in the Board of Control He EDWARD A freeman. 

wrote an account of his Travels in Peru and * 

has been published^(i^67-i876) by 
Edward A. FREEMjm, author of 4 rious hi^ 
torical works. Mr Freeman was bom at Har- 
Staffordshire, in 1823 ; was elected scholar 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1841; filled the 
^^°Srafhual Magazim of ecaminer in law and modem history in 

.4 History ^England during the Reign of ^ created honor^ 

George lid by William Massey, M-P.,"^ i 1 ^ 7 ^ Hel^n te c^ as a wnter f 
toopufar work, exhibiting no great ^searc4 but pubhshed m 1846 a 

L^rtially and pleasantly written. It deals Church Restor^^ and m i8« a Histo^/ g 

chiefly with the progress of weiety, and the phases 9^® wC 

ofsoiallifeanlnSnners. ^ y m 1850, whmh 
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‘ marks the distinction him, to see that nothing was lacking in its weight, to 
bed of death and his call together his comrades on whom he could trust, and 
fht of penitence in the to take measures for stowing the treasure in a place 
IS will. . The mammon safety. 

And now those who stood around the dying lung 
began to implore his mercy for the captives whom he 
held in prison. He granted the prayer. , . . 

The last earthly acts of the Conqueror were now done* 
He had striven to make his peace with God and man, 
rebuilding of the churches which had and to make such provision as he could for the children 
' * _::_y and books and the subjects whom he had left behind him. 

to W distributed now his last hour was come. On a Thumday morning 
in September, when the sun had already risen upon, the 
earth, the sound of the great bell of the metropolitan 

:: 1,1. He was told that irrai^for prime in 

*' a 1 the church of our Lady. William lifted his eyes to 
the heaven, he stretched forth his hands, and spake his 

_ 1 , 'To my Lady the Holy Mother of. 

he had God, I commend myself, that by her holy prayers she 


successor cut oti wi 
midst of his crimes. 

of unrighteousness \ • „ 

the groans and tears of England he now strove so^ to 
dispose of as to pave his way to an everlasting habita- 
tion. All his treasures were distributed among the poor 
and the churches of his dommions. _A special sum was 
set apart for the i / „ 

been burned at Mantes, and g^fts in money 
and ornaments of every kind were t- 
among all the churches of England according to their 

rank. He then spoke of his own life and of the arrange- v ' j i • -ex ‘ i 4 

ments which he wished to make for his dominions after minster struck on ears of the dying kmg^ 
his death. The Normans, he said, were a brave and why it soimde^ IL ^ * ““ 

unconquered race ; but they needed the curb of 
strong and a righteous master to keep them in t , ^ ^ 

path of order. Yet the rule over them must by all law | words : 

pass to Robert. Robert was his eldest bom; Lw , ^ ' c ' \ 

promised him the Norman succession before he won the may^ r^oncile me to h^ dear Son, our Lo^ 

Ljwn of England, and he had received the homage of ChnsL’ He praM and his soul away. WiU^ 
the barons of the Duchy Normandy and Maine most long of the English ^ duke of t^ Norman^ to man 
therefore pass to Robert and for them he most be to whose feme has filled to world m his own and m 
man of to French king. Yet he well knew how sad foBowing age, had gone the way of ^ fiesh. No king- 
would be the fate of to land which had to be ruled by dom was left to now but his seven feet of ground, and 
one so nroud and foolish, and for whom a career of even to that his claim was not to be undisputed, 
shame and sorrow was surely doomed. . The de«h of a king in those days n^ to a 

But what was to be done with England? Now at break-up of all av^ society. Till a new king w^ 
last the heart of William smote him. To England he chosen and crowned, there w^ no longer a i^wer la 
dared not appoint a succesor ; he could only leave to to land to protect or to chastise. bonds were 
disposal of Se island realm to the Almighty Ruler of loosed ; aU public auAonty was ^n abeyance ; e^ 
the world. The evil deeds of his past life crowded upon man had to look to his oira ^ he best might No 
his soul. Now at last his heart confe^ that he had sooner was the kreath out of William s ^$>^7 
won England by no right, by no clmm of birth ; that great company which had “?“ 

he had won the English crown by wrong, and that during the night wp scattered hither and 
what he had won by wrong he had no right to give great men mooted their horses ^d rode with aR spe^ 
to another. He had won his realm by warfare and to their own homes, to guard their houses and goo^ 
bloodshed; he had treated the sons of the English ^^t the outbi^ of lawle^ness 
soil with needless harshness; he had cruelly wronged break forth now t^t the land had no longer a 
nobles and commons ; he had spoiled many men Their, servants and followers, seeing their lords gctofiy 
wrongfully of their inheritance ; he had slain countless and deeming that there was no lo^er any fear of 
multitudes by hunger or by the sword. The harrying punishment, began to make spoil of the royal ^mber^ 
of Northumberland now rose up before his eyes in all Weapons, clothes, vessels, the roy^ bed and its 1^- 
its blackness. The dying man now told how cruelly he ture, were carried off, and for a whole day me body of 
had burned and plundered the land, what thousands of the Conqueror lay well-nigh bare on the floor ot the 
every age and sex among the noble nation which he room in which he died, 
had conquered had been done to death at his bidding. 

The sceptre of the realm which he bad won by so many With the fourth volume of his history Mr 
crimes he dared not hand over to any but tb God alone, p^eeman ended what he termed his tale — the 
Yet he would not hide his wish that his son Will^, Norman Conquest of England He 

erer W dutiful to return Eug. recorded the events which made it possibk 

land after hi^ He would send him l^yond the sea, ^ foreign prince to win and to keep England 
and he would pray Lanfranc to place the crown upon S . imlnmp' hf^ traced the 

his head, if the Primate in his Visdom deemed that as h s 

such an act could be rightly done. VffU nr nn vio. 

Of the two sons of whom he spoke, Robert was far which w^ accomplished with little or no vio- 
away, a banished rebel ; William was by his bedside, lence during the reign of Williams son, rionry 
By his bedside also stood his youngest son, the Eng- and the important changes that then took place 
iish iEtheling, Henry the Clerk. * And what dost thou in the language and arts of the English people, 
give to me, my father?* said the youth. * Five thousand 
pounds of silver from my hoard,* was the Conqueroris 

answer. ‘ But of what use is a hoard to me if I have JOHN HILL BURTON, 

no place to dwell in?’ * Be patient, my son, and trust ^ 

in the Lord, and let thine elders go before thee.’ It is The history of Scotland was left by MR FRASER 
perhaps by the light of later events that our chronicler Tytler at the period of the union of the crowns 

S es on to make William tell his youngest son that the under James VI. A subsequent portion has been 
y would come when he would succeed both his fjiUy- tj^eated by Mr JOHN HiLL BURTON, advo- 
brothers in their dominions, and would be richer and in a work, entitled History of Scotland from 

mightier than either of them. The king then dictated Revolution to ike Extinction of the' Last 
a letter to Lanfranc, setting forth his wishes with regard Insurrection (1689-1748), two volumes, 

to to kingdo-®- He seal^ it and gave ft to his son ^ received the approbation 

William, and bade him, with his last blessing and his v aP ni-h^r rf^aders • 

to kiss, to cross at one? into England. William Rufus ?f Macaulay otter toon^ 

straightway set forth for Witsand, and there heard of his ft honestly and diligently executed, with p ^ 
fcrtS . d^th. Meanwhile Henry, too, left his father’s of vigorous md pirturesque eloqurace— as ^ 



, taSTORiA3?cS| ETC ENGLISH LITERATURE^ Miss smcaolANB. 

massacre of Gkiicoe, We stibjom part of tbe S&ihnd from Agr£c0ids Ifmimm the Revolu^ 
Mstoriaa's notice of the Scottish language and Um ef 1688 (1S67-1870), which fully sustained 
literature, his reputation for research, discrimination, and 

literary ability. A second edition, carefully re- 
7 &e Scottish Language a/hr the Lhiad of the Rml$itim. vised, has bc^n published His Misery 0/ the 

The development of pwe literature in Scotland had, 

fwhalf a century after the Revdution, to strugg^ with a , Mr Burton rn^e furthwadditwns to our loMW- 

peoiliar difficulty arising out of the tenor of the natioimi ^ Scottish litemture and society by his 

■fcstory. The languages of England and of Lowland valuable JUfe ef David Hum^ 1846, his lives of 
Scotland, speaking of both in a general sense, were as Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Cuiioden^ 1847 

«itirelj taken firom a northern Teutimic stock common ' — both works written from family papers and Other 
to both, as the languages of Essex and Yorkshire. Like ordinal sources of information — and his, Marra* 
other national characteristi.®, the language of Scotland twes from Criminal Trials in Scotltmd. Im 1861 
tmk a dir^ott mtotm itself firom that of England he produced a very amusing and interesting 
alter the War of M^ei^mce. Cmtunw elap^, volume, The Book-Hunter^ containing * sketches 
Irowerer, ere the duft^ve pe^te of ^ch ^ of the ^ays of book-coUcctors, schollrs, Kterary 

gone far m ifcs own direction, and away from the other. - ^ 

The earliest material change was in the language of Eng- i*ivestigators, desultory rea<k^ and other persons 
land by the infesionof the Norman, while ^^Smd kept ^bose pursuits revdve round ^oks and literature, 
closar to the Old Saxon stock. Thus it is that Scottish 1864 apj^red A broody two volumes 

writers of the age of Gower and Chaucer— ^uch as Bar- bke the former, consisting of sketches 

hour, the archdeacon of Aberdeen, and Wyntoun, the anecdotes, and referring to the relations of 
monk of Lochleven— wrote a language more intelligible Scotland and Scotsmen with foreign countries, 
to the present age than that of their English contempo- As a member of the Scottish bar, Mr Burton was 
saries, because it is not so sensibly tinged with Galli- also a hard legal student, and wrote a work on the 
dsma France had subsequently, as we have seen, a SadUsh Bankrupt Law y a Manual of the Law of 
social and constitutional influence in Scotland, Scotlandy &€. In another not very promising 
which bmught a few kreign t^s into use, but it niine he has been a successful labourer: his 
scaroly touched the structure of the language. T^ Political and Social Economy, 1849, is a little 
^ually^umed a purely national, or, as it came to be volume living a clear and iJoDuIaJ summary of 
deemed when Scotland was becoming absorbed into the Irffe i summary ^ 

British community, a provincial tongue. The Scottish sci^ce, and he extracted from the mass of 
poets of the sixteenth centuiy wrote in a language as Jfemy Bentham^s works a ve^ readable collection 
dlBferent from the English as we might suppose the Norse Benthamtana* To the Vr esttninster Review, 

of same age to be from the Danish. John Knox, Eiackwoods Magmine,znd other literacy jowenah, 
who lived much in Enrfand, was charged with the Burton was an occasional contributor. 
aiSected employment of English novelties, because he This able and indefatigable litterateur ivas a 
attempted so to modify the Scottbh peculiarities as native of Aberdeen, the son of a military officer, 
to make his works readable to his friends beyond the and born August 22, 1809. He was admitted to 
Border. It was felt, indeed, in his da^^ that the Scottish the Scottish bar in 1831, in 1854 was appointed 
tongue wss becoming provincial, and those who d^d secretary to the Prison Board of Scotland, and in 
te speak beyond a mere home audiea^Tfrotem Latin, commissioner of the Prisons Department. 

Hence aro^ tliat cl^ of scholars^h^ed by Bucl^ ^ of Edinburgh University, 

who almost made the language of Rome vernacular to tCSt 

tlimselves. Those who iretequamted with the epis- !ww 

tolary correspondence of learned Scotsmen in the seven- B^k^unter, 1882, has a sketch of 

teenth century, will olserve how easily they take to hiS life by Mrs Burtom ^ 

Xatin— how uneasy and diffident they feel in the use of Among other notable contributions to history 
Ei^Iish. Sometimes, indeed, the ancient lai^age is are — Scotland in the Middle AgeSy jS6o, and 


from 1830 


cycxopjEdia of 


TO 1878, 


bv a sister, Miss Elizabeth StrickiMd, entered 
urob ber elaborate work, Lives of the Queens of 
England fro77t the Norman Conquest^ twelve 
volumes, 1 840-49- Of this work, a second edibon 
was published in 1851, in eight volumes, ihe 
English history was followed by Lives oj me 
Queens of Scotland and English Princesses co^ 
nectedwith the Regal Succession of Great Britain, 
eight volumes, 1850-39- TJie life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in this work is written with great fullness 
of detail and illustration, many nevs^ facts haying 
been added by study of the papers in the Register 
House, Edinburgh, and documents in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Moray and the representatives 
of other ancient families. The collection of Mary s 
letters by Prince Labanoff also afforded new 
materials, not available to previous^ historians of 
the unfortunate queen. In 1866 Miss Strickland 
published Lives of the Seven Bishops. In 1871 
she received a pension of ;£ioo a year* 

Otteen Mary and the Lords of Council at LocJdeven 
Castle. 

The conspirators, calling themselves the Lords of 
Secret Council, having completed their arrangements 
for the long-meditated project^ of depriving her of 
her crown, summoned Lord Lindsay to Edinburgh, 
and on the 23d of July delivered to him and Sir Robert 
Melville three deeds, to which they were instructed to 
obtain her signature, either by flattering words or absolute 
force. The flrst contained a declaration, as if from her- 
self, * that, being in infirm health, and worn out with 
the cares of government, she had taken purpose volun- 
tarily to resign her crown and office to her dearest son, 
James, Prince of Scotland.’ In the second, ‘her trusty 
brother James, Earl of Moray, was constituted regent 
for the prince her son, during the minority of the loyal 
infant.’ The tiiird appointed a provisional coundl of 
regency, consisting of Morton and the other Lords 
of Secret Council to carry on the govemme^C till 
Moray’s return ; or, in case of his refusing to accept it, 
till the prince arrived at the 1^1 age for exercising it 
himseK Aware that Mary would not easily be induced 
to execute such instruments, Sir Robert Melville was 
espedally employed to cajole her finto this political 
suicide. That ungrateful courtier, who had em- 

ployed and trusted by his unfortunate sovereign ever 
since her return from France, and bad received nothing 
but benefits from her, undertook this office. Having 
obtained a private interview^ with her, he deceitfully 
entreated her ‘to si^ certain deeds that would be 
presented to her by Lindsay, as the only means of pre- 
serving her life, which, he assured her, was m^the 
most imminent danger.’ Then he gave her' a turquoise 
rine. telHnc: her ‘ it was sent to her from the Earls of 


by that token accredited him to exhort her to avert 
the peril to which she would be exposed, if she ventur^ 
to refuse the requisition of the Lonis of Secret Council, 
whose designs, they well knew, were to take her life, 
either seoretly or by a mock-trial among iffiemselvp.’ 
Finding the queen impatient of this insidious advice, 
he produced a letter from the English ambassador 
* ‘ ’ 6 l of his 


Throckmorton, out of the scabbard c 


, sword, telling 


and observing that nothing that was done under her 
present circumstances could be of any force when she 
regained her freedom.’ Mary, however, resolutely re- 
fused to sign the deeds ; declaring, with truly royal 
courage, that she would not make herself a party to the 
treason of her own subjects, by acceding to their lawless 
requisition, which, as she truly alleged, ‘ proceeded only 
of the ambition of a few, and was far from the desire of 
her people.’ 

The fair-spoken Melville having reported his ill 
success to his coadjutor Lord Lindsay, Moray's brother- 
in-law, the bully of the party, who bad been selected 
for the honourable office of extorting by force from the 
royal captive the concession she denied, that brutal 
ruffian burst rudely into her presence, and, flinging the 
deeds violently on the table before her, told her to sign 
them without delay, or worse would befall her. ‘ What I * 
exclaimed Mary, ‘ shall I set my hand to a deliberate 
falsehood, and, to gratify the ambition of my nobles, 
relinquish the office God hath given to me, to my son, 
an infant little more than a year old, incapable of 
governing the realm, that my brother Moray may reign 
in his name ?’ She was proceeding to demonstr^e the 
unreasonableness of what was required of her, but 
Lindsay contemptuously interrupted her with scornful 
laughter ; then, scowling ferociously upon her, he swore 
with a deep oath, * that if she would not sign those 
instruments, he would do it with her heart’s Mood, and 
cast her into the lake to feed the fishes.’ Full well 
did the defenceless woman know how capable he was 
of performing his threat, having seen his rapier reeking 
witk human blood shed in her presence, when he 
assisted at the butchery of her unfortunate secretary. 
The ink was scarcely dry of her royal signature to the 
remission she had granted to him for that outrage ; but, 
reckless of the fact that he owed his life, his forfeit 
lands, yea, the very power of^ injuring her, to her 
generous clemency, he thus requited the grace she had, 
in evil hour for herself, accorded to him. .Hejr heart 
was too full to continue the unequal contest. ‘ I am 
not yet five-and-twenty,’ she pathetically observed ; 
somewhat more she would have said, but her utterance 
failed her, and she began to weep with hysterical 
emotion. Sir Robert Melville, affecting an air of the 
deepest concern, whispered in her ear an earnest 
entreaty for her ‘ to save her life by signing the papers,’ 
reiterating ‘that whatever she did would be invalid 
because extorted by force.’ 

Mary’s tears continued to flow, but sign she would 
not, till Lindsay, infuriated by her resolute resistance, 
swore ‘that, having begun the matter, he would also 
finish it then and there,’ forced the pen into her mluct- 
ant hand, and, according to the popular veision of 
this scene of lawless violence, grasped^ her arm^ in the 
so rudely, as to leave the prints of his^ mail- 
ers visibly impressed. In an access of pain and 
terror, mth streaming eyes and averted head, she 
her regal signature to the three deeds, without 
once looking upon them. Sir Walter Scott alludes to 
Lindsay’s barbarous treatment of his hapless queen in 
these nervous lines : 

And baggatti Liadsay’s iron eye. 

That saw fair Mary weep in vam. 

George Douglas, the youngest son of the evil lady 
of Lochleyen, bein 


her ‘ he had concealed it there at peril of hb own life, 
in order to ctmvey it to her *a paltry piece of acting, 
worthy of the piurties by whom it had been devised, for 


dignity^ telling her, as if in confidence, * that it was 
the queen of Finland’s sisterly advice that she should 
not irritate those who had her in their power, by 
■ ' the only concession that could save her life ; 


^ _Jng present, indignantly remonstrated 

^tb his savage brother-in-law, Lindsay, for his mis- 
conduct ; and though hitherto employed as one of the 

g arsons whose office it was to keep guard over her, he 
ecame from that hour the most devotfd of her frienib 
and champions, and the contriver of hef escape. His 
elder brother. Sir William Douglas, the castellan, abso- 
lutely refused to be present ; entered a protest against 
the wrong that had been peipetrated under his roof; 
and besought * the queen to give him -a letter of exc^ 
ejation, certifying that he had nothing to do with ®. 


SISTORtAKS, ETC. 
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and that it was against his consent— which letter she 
gave Mm. 

This oft-repeated story of Moray’s 'deceit ■ and 
Lindsay’s ferocity cannot be accepted as historical 
■truth.', . . 

MINOR HISTORIES, BIOGRAPHIES, ETC, 

Private journals and correspondence have 
thrown much light on modern English history. 
Family pride or cupidity has in some instances led 
to undue disclosures of this description, breaking 
down the barrier between public and private life ; 
and already most of the secrets of the courts of 
George 111 . and IV., with domestic details and 
scandal, have been published. We have had 
the Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of 
Malmesbury^ four volumes, 1843-44 ; the Gretp- 
vilie Papers^ four volumes, 1852-53 ; the Me 7 no- 
rials afid Correspojidence of Cha^ies fa^nes FoXy 
edited by Lord John Russell, three volumes, 
1 353-54 ; the Correspondence of the Marquis of 
ComwalliSy three volumes, 1859 ; and Memoirs 
of the Court of George /K, 1820-30, by the Duke 
of Buckingham, two volumes, 1859; &:c. The 
late eminent statesman, Sir Robert Peel (1788- 
1850), solicitous concerning his reputation for 
political integrity, left behind him Memoirs^ ex- 
planatory of his views and conduct on the Roman 
Catholic question, 1828-29; the government of 
1834-35 ; and the repeal of the corn-laws, 1845-46, 
The work was published, in two volumes,- 1856-57, 
but is only a meagre collection of public papers 
and stale arguments.. 

The History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St 
Helenayfrom the Letter's and Journals of the late 
Sir Hudson Lowcy by Mr William Forsyth, 
Wrister, three volumes, 1853, is a painful and 
humiliating record. The conduct of the exiled 
military chief was marked by disingenuous artifice 
and petty misrepresentation— by weakness and 
meanness almost incredible. But Sir Hudson 
Lowe was not a suitable governor : he was^quick- 
tempered, and of un pleasing address. Mr Forsyth 
is also author of Life and Times of Cicero, and 
Novels and Novelists of the Eightee 7 tth Century, 

Among other works well deserving of study are 
the Lectures 071 Modern History^ from the Ir 7 'up- 
tio7i of ike Noriherft Natiofts to the Close of the 
Americaft Revoluti 07 i^ two volumes, 1848, by 
William Smyth (1764-1849)^ sometime Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in Cambridge. The 
successor of Mr Smyth as Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the university of Cambridge, 
Sir James Stephen (see page 646), published 
Lectures on the History of Fra 7 tce^ two volumes, 
1851. They are a popular treatise on French 
history, and have gone through several editions. 

The writings of Mr Thomas Wright (iSio- 
1877), a distinguished archaeologist, in illustration 
of early English history, are valuable. These are 
Biographia Britamiica Liieraria^ ot biography 
of literary characters of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, during the Anglo-Noitnan and Anglo-Saxon 
periods, two volumes, 1842-46 ; The Celt, the 
RoiTtan, attd the Saxon, 1852 ; and Domestic 
Manners^ in England duri 7 tg the Middle 
Ages. Other contributions to antiquarian literal 
ture were made by Mr Wright, and he edited the 
Canterbury TaL of Chaucer, and the Vision of 
Piers Pioughfnajs, 


I The Criminal Trials in Scotland, from 1428 to 
1624, by Robert Pitcairn, W.S.— who died in 
i 8 $§: — form also a valuable contribution to the 
history of domestic life and manners. Of a dififer- 
ent character, but delightfully minute and descrip- 
tive, is a volume by Mr Robert White, New- 
castle (1802-1874), a History of the Battle of 
Otterbum, fought in 1388, with memoirs of the 
chiefs engaged in the conflict The same author 
has Written a copious History of the Battle of 
Banmckbum, 1871. The Archeology and Pre- 
historic Antials of Scotland, by Daniel Wilson, 
President of university College, Toronto, 
Canada, published in 1851 ; Caledonia Rotttana, 
1845, an account of the Roman antiquities of 
Scotland, and Re 7 nmisc£ 7 tces of Old Edinbufgh, 
1878, embody the results of much careful study. 

J. J. A. WORSAAE, a Danish archaeologist, gives 
an Accoutit of the Danes aftd Noi^oegians in 
EnglaTtd, Scotland, aftd Ireland, 1S52. Mr 
Worsaae was commissioned by the king of 
Denmark to investigate the memorials of the 
ancient Scandinavians which might still be ex- 
tant in this country, DEAN Stanley (1815-1881) 
brought local knowledge and antiquarian studies 
to bear upon general history in his Mefnorials of 
Canterbury, 1855 ; in which we have details of the 
landing of Augustine, the murder of Thomas-k- 
Becket, the Black Prince, and Becket’s shrine. 

Family histories are good helps to the general 
historian. Sir Walter Scott hung with delight 
over the quaint pages of 'old Pitscottie,’ or the 
Histofy of the Houses of Douglas aftd Angus, by 
David Hume of Godscroft, 1644. The great 
novelist edited another work of the same kind, 
the Mefnorie of the Somerviles, written by a Lord 
Somerville of the times of Charles IL One of 
the most interesting and complete works of 
domestic annals is one published in 1840, Lives 
of the Lindsays, or a Memoir of the Houses of 
Crawford aftd Bakarres, by Lord Littdsay, four 
volumes. The Lindsays were of the race of 
the Normans that settled in England under the 
Conqueror, and two brothers of the family estab- 
lished themselves in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. 

A History of Roman Liierature has been written 
by John Dunlop, Esq, From the earliest period 
to the Augustan age is comprised in two volumes, 
and a third volume is devoted to the Augustan 
age. Mr Dunlop is author also of a History of 
Fiction, three volumes, 1814, His latest pro- 
duction was Memoirs of. Spam durittg the Reigns 
of Philip IV. and Charles IL, 1621 to 1700, two 
volumes, 1834. Mr Dunlop was a Scottish advo- 
cate, sheriff of Renfrewshire he died in 1842, 

Some Historical Metfioirs by Mr Mark 
Napier, advocate, possess interest if not value. 
The first is Metnoirs of John Napier of Merchis- 
ton (born 1550, died 1617). It is remarkable that 
so eminent a man as the inventor of logarithms 
should have been without a special biographer 
I until the year 1834, the date of Mr Mark Napier’s 
! book. The strange combination it presents of 
abstruse theological studies, a belief in the ait of 
divination and other superstitious,^ and great 
scientific acquirements, all meeting in the char- 
acter of the old Scottish laird, a solitary student 
in fierce tumultuous times, gives a picturesque- 
ness and attraction to the story of his life. ^ Mr 
Napieris next work, Metnoirs of the Marquis of 
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Mminfse, two wluiwes, 1S56, contains original blending bere with tbe beantiftils and tlmm con-^ 
letters of tbe military hero, and other documents trasted with the grotesque— half perhaps seen in 
from charter-rooms, essential to the history of the clear daylight, and half by rays tinged with 
Montrose. Mr Napier in 1859 produced the Life the blazoned forms of the past—that one may be 
and Times of John Graham of Ciaverhouse^ Vis- apt to get bewildered among the variety of parties 
€ouni Dundee, three volumes. Mr Napier writes ular impressions, and not feel either the unity of 
in the spirit of a keen partisan, ‘ with no attempt,^ the grand design, or the height and solidness of 
he says, ^to dress by the purists in composition.* the structure, until the door has been closed on the 
Indeed his writing is such as we should expect labyrinth of aisles and shrines, and you survey it 
the Baron of Bradwardine to indite if he took up from a distance, but still within its shadow/ 
the historic pen, though the Baron would have In 1843 Mr Lockhart published an abridgment 
had more courtesy towards opponents. Mr Napier, of his Life of Scott, embracing only what may be 
however, is eager in pursuit of information, and called more strictly narrative, to which he made 
gives his discoveries unmutilated. This defender some slight additions. One of these we subjoin ; 
of the Jacobite chiefs was in 1820 admitted a 

mem^r of the Scottish bar, and was sheri^ Th, Sons of Great Men. 

1; . Dumfriesshire till his death in 1879. ^ 

The children of illustrious men begin the world with 

Several important biographical works have youth, favourable to all illusions, the filial pride may be 
already been noticed in connection with the tjdsted to personal vanity. When experience checks, 
authors whose lives were related. The number “i^owth, it is apt to do so with a seventy t^t 
, of new works in this department of our hteiature moral and mtellectudde- 

, continuesdailytoincrefse,butitisonlyne«^^^ 

to notice such as have an onginal character, or fo, pretension, or despised, at best pitied, for 
denve special interest from the name and talents 3^ inactive, inglorions humiHty. The shadow bf the oak 
01 the biographer. ^ ^ is broad, but noble plants seldom rise within that circle. 

■ Memoirs of the Ufa of Sir Walter Scott, Barf., It was fortunate for the sons of Scott that his day dark- 

by J. G. Lockhart, Esg^..^ his Literary Executor, ened in the morning of theirs. The sudden calamity 
seven volumes, 1837, makes the nearest approach, antidpated the natural effect of ouservation and th& 
in fullness of detail, literary importance, and colHaons of society and business. All weak, unmanly 
general interest, to BoswelFs Ldfe of Johnson, folly was nipped in the bud, and soon withered to the root 
The near relationship of the author to his subject Th^ w^e both rera^kably mi^t men. but in nmther 
t; ‘ might have blinded his judgment, yet the life is sixaoxlvs of the blood been arrested, 

k written in a fair and manly spirit without either ^ t r. ... j « 

^ * suppressions or misstatements that could alter its Much light is thrown on the Scott and 

essential features. Into the controversial points of literature the 

: the memoir we shaU not enter : the auSior has frchtbald Comtable, hts Ltter- 

certainly paid too Ettle deference and regard to “S Ccrresfiondence : a Memortal by kts Son^ 
v ' the feelings of individuals ; and in most of his Thomas Co>utMe,thxt<i phsm.es, 1873. 

conclusions with regard to the Messrs Ballantyne, Mr LoclAarts Lfe of Burm, originally pu^ 
we bdieve him to have been wrong ; yet far more ™ 1828, made a v^uable addition to the 

r ;:r- than enough remains to enable us to overlook biographical facts m Dr Cumes memoir of the 

f : these blerhishes. The fearless confidence with P°«‘- .It is finely wntten, in a candid and gener- 

which all ^t he knew and believed is laid before spint, and contains passages that desenbing 
/ the public, and Scott presented to the world Buim’s appearance among the samns of Edin- 
1 exactly as he was in life-in his schemes of hi® 1 * at Ellisland, &c -which mark the. 

worldly ambition as in his vast literary under- master. 

I' taMngs — ^is greatly to be admired, and well de- 

serves its meed of praise. The book, in the main, Burns m his Farm at Ellisland. 

I : exhibits a sound and healthy spirit, calculated to ^ i 

J ; exercise a great influence on contemporary litera- ^ ‘f anythmg more beautiful, more 

^ nr.. noble, than wnat such a person as Mrs Dunlop might at 

i ^ F n ^ i \i ‘hi® be supposed to contemplate as the probable 

I ' ; f^S and in sufifemg, it is equdly valuable, tenorof his [Bums’s] life. Whit fame can bring of 
- more, says Mr Lockhart, the details of happiness he had already tasted ; he had overleaped,, 

I , Scott’s personal history are revealed and studied, i>y the force of his genius, all the painful barriers of 
the more powerfully will that be found to inculcate society ; and there was probably not a man in Scotland 
I the same great lessons with his works. Where who would not have thought himself honoured by seeing 

I else shall we be better taught how prosperity may Bums under his roof. He had it in his own power to- 

be extended by beneficence, and adversity con- place his poetical reputation on a level with the very 
fronted by exertion? Where can we see the highest names, by proceeding in the same course of study 
follies of the wise” more strikingly rebuked, and exertion which had originally raised him into public 
t a character more beautifuUy purified and exalted and admiration, Surrounded by an affectionate 

I than in the passage through afaiction to death? hut not engrossed by the a^cultural 

I His character seems to belong to some elder and H wiw 

r; , . ‘ J .av * J •« T ^ lignted. communing with nature in one or the lovehest 

Ir ^ ^ cannot (districts of his native land, and, from time to time, pro- 

h^p likenmg it to the architectural fabrics of other to the world some immortal addition to his verse 

wnich he most delighted in, where there is — thus adimneing in yearn and in with what respect 

I ' such a congregation of imagery^ and tracer}^, such would not Bums have beoi thought of ; how venerable 
endless indulgence of whim and fancy, the sublime in tlie eyes of his contemporaries — ^how hallowed in those 
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oi^ered to change his route that he might bring, every 
Thursday, a provision of eels and other rich fish (pescado 
gnusc) for Friday fast There was a constant demand 
for anchovies, tunny, and other' potted fish, and some- 
times a complaint that the trouts of the country were too 
small ; the olives, on the other hand, were too large, and 
the emperor wished, instead, for olives of Perejon* 
One day, the secretary of state was asked for some 
partridges from Gama, a place from whence the emperor 
remembers that the Count of Orsono once sent him, 
into Flanders, some of the best partridges in the world. 
Another day, sausages were wanted ‘ of the kind which 
the queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride herself 
in making, in the Flemish fashion, at Tordesillas,* and 
for the receipt for which the secretary is referred to 
the Marquess of Benia. Both orders were punctu- 
ally executed. The sausages, although sent to a land 
supreme in that manufacture, gave great satisfaction. Of 
the partridges, the emperor said that they used to be 
better, ordering, however, the remainder to be pickled. 
The emperor*s weakness being generally known or 
sooa discovered, dainties of all kinds were sent to him as 
presents. Mutton, pork, and game were the provisions 
easily obtained at Xarandilla ; but they were dear. 
The bread was indifferent, and nothing was good and 
abundant but chestnuts, the staple food of the people. 
But in a very few days the castle larder wanted for 
nothing. One day the Count of Oropesa sent an offering 
of game ; another day a pair of fat calves arrived frpm 
the archbishop of 2^ragoza ; the archbishop of ToWo 
pd the Duchess of Frias were constant and magnificent 
in their gjfts of venison, fruit, and preserves ; and sup- 
plies of all kinds came at regular intervals from Seville, 
and from Portugal, Luis Qoixada, who knew the 
emperoris habits and constitution well, beheld with 
dismay these long trains of mules laden, as it were, with 
gout and bile. He never acknowledged the receipt of 
the good thing^ from Valladolid without adding some 
disnm forebodings of consequent mischief ; and along 
with an order he sometimes conveyed a hint that it 
would be much better if no means were found of execut- 
ing it If the emperor made a hearty meal without 
being the worse for it, the mayordomo noted the fact 
with exultation; and he remarked with complacency 
his majesty’s fondness for plovers, which he considered 
harmless. But his office of purveyor was more com- 
monly exercised under protest ; and he interposed 
betweaa his master and an eel-pie as, in other days, he 
would have thrown himself between the imperial person 
and the point of a Moorish lance. 


The retirement of the emperor took place on the 
3d of February 1557. He earned with him to his 
cloister sixty attendants — not twelve, as stated 
by Robertson; and in his retreat at Yuste he 
wielded the royal power as firmly as he had done 
at Augsburg or Toledo. His regular life, however, 
had something in it of monastic quiet— his time 
was measured out mth punctual attention to his 
various employments ; he fed his pet birds or 
sauntered among his trees and flowers, and joined 
earnestly in the religious observances of the 
monks. The subjoined scene is less strikingly 
painted than in Robertson’s narrative, but is more 


The Emperor performs the Funeral Service for 
Himself 

About tins time [August ISSS], according to the his- 
torian of St J^mc!, his thou^ts seemed to turn more 

»' TTriL . ^ 1 * 


causing their obsequies to be performed by the frmrs ; 
and these lugubrious services may be said to have 
formed the festivals of the gloomy life of the cloister. 
The daily masses said for lus own soul were always 
accompanied by others for the souls of his father, mother, 
and wife. But now he ordered further solemnities of 
the funeral kind to be performed in behalf of these 
relations, each on a different day, and attended them 
I himself, preceded by a page bearing a taper, and joining 
' in the chant, in a very devout and audible manner, out 
of a tattered prayer-book. These rites ended, he asked 
his confessor whether he might not now perform his 
own funeral, and so do for himself what would soon 
have to be done for him by others. Regia replied that 
his majesty, please God, might live many years, and 
that when his time came these services would be grate- 
fully rendered, without his taking any thought about the 
: matter, * But,’ persisted Charles, * would it not be 
I good for my soul ? ’ The monk said, that certainly it 
would ; pious works done during life being far more 
efficacious than when postponed till after death. Pre- 
parations were therefore at once set on foot; a cata- 
falque, which had served before on similar occasions, was 
erected ; and on the following day, the 30th of August, 
as the monkish historian relates, this celebrated service 
was actually performed. The high altar, the catafalque, 
and the whole church shone with a blaze of wax-lights ; 
the friars were all in their places, at the altars, and in 
the choir, and the howsehold of the emperor attended 
in deep mourning. * The pious monarch himself was 
there, attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper, to see 
himself .interred and to celebrate his own obsequies.* 


While the solemn mass for the dead was sung, he came 
forward and gave his taper into the hands of the officiat- 


forward and gave his taper into the hands of the officiat- 
ing priest, in token of his desire to yield his soul into 
the hands of his Maker. High above, over the kneeling 
throne and the gorgeous vestments, the flowers, the 
curling incoise, and the glittering altar, the same idea 
shone forth in that splendid canvas whereon Titian 
had pictured Charles kneeling on the threshold of the 
heavenly mansions prepared for the blessed. . . . The 
funeral-rites ended, the emperor dined in his western 
alcove. He ate little, but he remained for a great part 
of the afternoon sitting in the open air, and basking in 
the sun, which, as it descended to the horizon, beat 
strongly upon the white walls. Feeling a violent pain 
in his head, he returned to his chamber and lay down. 
Mathisio, whom he had sent in the morning to Xaran- 
drilla to attend the Count of , Oropesa in his illness, 
found him when he returned still suffering considerably, 
and attributed the pain to lus having remained too long 
in the hot sunshine. Next morning be was somewhat 
better, and was able to get up and go to mass, but still 
felt oppressed, and comjuained much of thirst He told 
his confessor, however, that the service of the day before 
had done him good. The sunshine again tempted him 
into his open gallery. As be sat there, he sent for a 
portrait of the empress, and hung for some time, lost in 
thought, over the gentle fece, which, with its blue eyes, 
auburn hair, and pensive beauty, somewhat resembled 
the noble countenance of that other Isabella, the great 
queen of Castile. He next called for a picture of Our 
Lord Praying in the Garden, and then for a sketch of 
the Last Judgment, by Titian. Having looked his last 
upon the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed as if 
he were now biddii^ farewell, in the contemplation of 
these other favourite pictures, to the noble art which he 
had loved with a love which cares, and years, and sick- 
ness could not quencli, and that will ever be remembered 
with his better fame. Thus occupied, he remained so 
long abstracted and motionless, that Mathisio, who was 
on the watch, thought it right to awake him from his 


iMial to religion and its rites. Whenever during 
his stay at Yuste any of his friends, of the degree of 
princes or kxnghts of the fleece, had died, he had ever 
been pamctual in doing honour to their memory, by 


reverie. On being spoken tc^ he turned round and 
complained that he ilL The doctor felt his pulse, 
and pronounced him in a fever. Again the afternoon 
sun was sinning over the great walnut tree, full into 
tiie galkiy; Fiwh ■ this -pl^asioit 'spbi,’ fill^ with the ■ 













fcigrance of the garden and the murmur of the fountain, 
imd bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, they 
carried him to the gloomy chamber of his sleepless 
nights, and laid him on the bed from which he was to 
rise no more* 

The emperor died in three weeks after this time 
—on the 2 1 St of September 1558. The first-fruits 
of Sir William's Spanish studies was Annals of ike 
Artists of Sfain^ three volumes, 1848 ; and in 1855 
appeared the kindred production of Vdasguez and 
his Works. There was little to tell of the great 
Spanish painter, whose life was uniformly pros- 
perous ; but Sir W^illiam gives interesting sketches 
of Philip iV. and his circle. He prefers Velas- 
quex to Murillo or Rubens. 'Sir Wiliam Stirlin^- 
. Maxwell succeeded to the baronetcy and estate of 
Pollok (Renfrewshire) in 1865. He was born at 
the paternal seat of Keir, in Perthshire, in 1818; 
was an M.A. of Cambridge, LL.D. of Edinburgh 
and St Andrews, and D.C.L. of Oxford. He 
was appointed Chancellor of Glasgow University 
in 1875, and died at Venice in January 1878. 

Velasquds Faithful Colour- j 

■I 

Juan de Pareja, one of the ablest, and better known 
£0 fame as the slave of Velasquez, was bom at Seville 
in 1606. His parents belonged to the class of slaves 
then numerous in Andalusia, the descendants of negroes 
imported in large numbers into Spain by the Moriscos 
in the sixteenth century ; and in the African hue and 


G. H. LEWES 

Me George Henev Lewes> emlnmt as 4 
philosophical essayist, critic, and biographer, has 
written two novels — Ranthorpej 1847; and Rose^ 
Blanche^ and Violet^ 184S. In the former, he 
traces the moral influence of genius on its pos- 
sessor, and though there is little artistic pow^r 
evinced in the plot of the tale, it is a sug- 
gestive and able work. In his second novel, 
which is longer and much more skilfully con- 
structed, Mr Lewes aims chiefiy at the delinea- 
tion of character. His three sisters, Rose, Blanche^ 
and Violet, are typical of different classes of char- 
acter— -the gay, the gentle, and the -decided ; and 
as each of the ladies forms an attachment, we have 
other characters and contrasts, with various com- 
plicated incidents and love-passages. The author, 
however, is more of a moral teacher than a 
story-teller, and he sets himself resolutely to 
demolish what he considers popular fallacies, and 
to ptirise the follies and delusions prevalent in 
society* Here is one of his ethical positions : 


Superiority of the Moral over the Intellectual Natme 
of Man. 

Strength of Will is the quality most needing cultiva- 
tion in mankind. Will is the central force wmch gives 
strength and^eatness to character. We overestimate 
the value of Talent, because it dazzles us ; and we are 
apt to underrate the importance of Will, because its 
i worip are less shining. Talent gracefully adorns life % 
but it is Will which carries us victoriously through the 
struggle. Intellect is the torch which lights us on our 
way; Will is the strong arm which rough-hews the path 
for us. The clever, weak man sees all the obstacles on 
his path ; the very torch he canies, being brighter than 
that of most men, enables him, perhaps, to see timt the 
path before him may be directest, the best — it also 
enables him to see the crooked turnings by which he 
may, as he fancies, reach the goal without encountering 
difficulties. If, indeed. Intellect were a sun, instead of 
a torch — ^if it irradiated every comer and crevice — 
would man see how, in spite of every obstacle^ the 
direct path was the only safe one, and he would cut the 
way through by manful labour. But constituted as we 
are, it is the clever, weak men who stumble most — the 
strong men who are most virtuous and happy. In this 
world, there cannot be virtue without strong Will j the 
weak * know the right, and yet the wrong pursue,' 

No one, I suppose, wdi accuse me of deifying 
Obstinacy, or even mere brute Will ; nor of depreciat- 
ing Intellect, But we have had too many dithyrambs 
in honour of mere Intelligence ; and the older I grow, 
the clearer 1 see that Intellect is not the highest faculty 
in man, although the most brilliant Knowledge, after 
all, is not the neatest thing in life ; it is not the * be-all 
and the end-all here.' Idfe is not Science, The light 
of Intellect is truly a precious light ; but its aim and 
end is simply to ^ine. The moral nature of man is 
more sacred in my eyes that his intellectual nature. I 
know they cannot he divorced— that without intelligence 
we should be brutes — 'but it is the tendency of our 
gaping, wondering dispositions to give pre-emmence to 
those faculties which most astonish us. Strength of 
character seldom, if ever, astonishes ; goodness, loving- 
ness, and quiet self-sacrifice are worth all the talents 
in the world. 


to Madrid. Being employed to clean the brushes grind 
the colours, prepare the palettes, and do the other 
menial work of the studio, and Hving amongst pictures 
and painters, he early acquired an acquaintance with the 
implements of art, and an ambition to use them. He 
therefore viratched the proceedings of his master, and 
privately copied his works with the eagerness of a lover 
and the secrecy of a conspirator. In the Italian journeys 
in which he accompanied Velasquez, he seized every 
opportunity of improvement ; and in the end he became 
an artist of no mean skill. But his nature was so 
reserved, and his candle so jealously concealed under its 
bushel, that he had returned from his second visit to 
Rome, and had reached the mature age of forty-five, 
before his master became aware that he could use the 
brushes which he washed. When at last he determined 
on laying aside the mask, he contrived that it should be 
removed by the hand of the king. Finishing a small 
picture with peculiar care, he deposited it in his master's 
studio, with its face turned to the wall A picture so 
placed arouses curiosity, and is perhaps more certain to 
attract the eye of the loitering visitor than if it were , 
hung up for the purpose of being seen. When Philip IV. ■ 
visited Velasquez, he never failed to cause the daub 
or the masterpiece that happened to occupy such a 
position to be paraded for his inspection. He therefore 
fell at once into the trap, and l^ing pleased with the 
work, asked for the author. Pareja, who took care to 
be at the royal elbow, immediately fell on bis knees, 
owning his ^ilt, and praying for his majesty's protec- 
tion. The good-natured king, turning to Velasquez, 
said : * You see that a painter like this ought not to 
remain a slave.' Pareja, kissing the royal hand, rose 
from the ground a free man. His master gave him a 
formal deed of manuraisrion, and received the colour- 
grinder as a scholar. The attached follower, however, 
rem^ed with him till he died ; and continued in the 
service of his daughter, the wife of Mazo Martinez, until i 
his own death, in 1670. 


And in the following we hare a sound, healthy 
doctrine which has also received the support of 
Thackeray:: 
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JSmi Mm of Gemm resolute Workers. 

‘ Iliere is, In tie present day, an overplus of raving 
aljost genius, and its prescriptive rights of vagabondage, 
Its irresponsibility, and its insubordination to all the 
l^ws of common sense. Common sense is so prosaic! 
Yet it appears from the history of art that the real men 
of genius did not rave about anything of the kind. They 
were resolute workers, not idle dreamers. They knew 
that their genius was not a frenzy, not a supernatural 
thing at ail, but simply the colossal proportions of facul- 
ties which, in a lesser degree, the meanest of mankind 
shared with them. They knew that whatever it was, 
it would not enable them to accomplish with success 
the things they undertook, unless they devoted their 
whole energies to the task. 

Would Michael Angelo have built St Peter’s, sculp- 
tured the Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican 
sacred with the presence of his gigantic pencil, had he 
awaited inspiration while his works were in progress ? 
Would Rubens have dazzled all the galleries of Europe, 
had he allowed his brush to hesitate ? would Beethoven 
and Mozart have poured out their souls into such abun- 
dant melodies? would Goethe have written the sixty 
volumes of his works — had they not often, veiy often, 
sat down like drudges to an unwilling task, and found 
themselves speedily engrossed with that to which they 
were so averse ? 

^ Use the pen,’ says a thoughtful and subtle author : 

* there is no magic in it ; hft it keeps the mind from 
staggering ahout^ This is an aphorism which should be 
printed in letters of gold over the studio door of every 
artist. Use the pen or the brush ; do not pause, do not 
trifle, have no misgivings ; but keep your mind from 
staggering about by fixing it resolutely on the matter 
before you, and then all mat you can do you will do ; 
inspiration will not enable you to do more. Write or 
paint : act, do not hesitate^ If what you have written 
or painted should turn out imperfect, you can correct it, 
and the correction will be more efficient than that cor- 
rection which takes place in the shifting thoughts of 
hesitation. You will learn from your failures infinitely 
more than from the vague wandering reflections of a 
mind loosened from its moorings ; because the failure is 
absolute, it is precise, it stands bodily before you, your 
eyes and judgment cannot be juggled with, you know 
whether a certain verse is harmonious, whether the 
rhyme is there or not there ; but in the other case you 
not only can juggle with yourself, but da so, the very 
indeterminateness of your thoughts makes you do so ; 
as long as the idea is not positively clothed in its artistic 
form, it is impossible accurately to say what it will be. 
The magic of the pen lies in the concentration of your 
thoughts upon one subject. Let your pen fall, begin to 
trifle with blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, bite your 
nails, and otherwise daily with your purpose, and you 
■waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and repress the 
nervous energy necessmy for your task. Some mdn 
dally and dally, hesitate and trifle until the last possible 
moment, and when the printer’s boy is knocking at the 
door, they begin; necessity goading them, they write 
with singular rapidity, and with singular succe^ ; they 
are astonished at themselves. What is the secret? 
Simply this ; they have had no time to hesitate. Con- 
centrating their powers upon the one object before them, 
they have done what they coidd do. 

Impatient reader I if I am tedious, forgive me. 

• Tliese lines may meet the eyes of some to whom they 
are specially addressed, and may awaken thoughts in 
their minds not unimportant to their future career. 
Forgive me, if only because I have taken what is called 
the prosaic side! I have not flattered the shallow 
sophisms which would give a gloss to idleness and 
incapacity. I have not availed myself of the splendid 

to write, about the glorious privileges of 
genius. My * preaching* may be very ineffectual, but 


at anyrate it advocates the honest dignity of labour $ 
let my cause excuse my tediousness. 

Mr Lewes was a native of London, bom in 1817*. 
He received his education partly abroad and partly* 
from Dr Burney at Greenwich. He began life 
in a mercantile office, but soon abandoned com^ 
merce for medicine. This he is said to have 
quitted for literature from the horror of witnessing- 
surgical operations. He died in Nov. 1878. His 
principal works are a Biographical History of 
Philosophy^ 1845; reprinted in 1867 as a third 
edition, enlarged, under the title of The History of 
Philosophy from Thales io Comte j The Spanisk 
Drama^ Lope de Vega and Calderon^ 1846 ; Lift 
of Maximilien Robespierre^ 1849 ; Exposition of 


Goethe, two volumes, 1B55 ; Sea-side Studies at 
Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey, 
1857 ; Aristotle: a Chapter from the History of 
Science, 1861 ; Actors and Acting, 1875. His 
philosophic fame rests upon his more recent 
works, Problems of Life and Mind, 1874-75 ; and 
The Physical Basis of Mind, 1877. His Physio- 
logy of Common Life, 1870, from which we quote a 
passage, is a very instructive compendium of in- 
formation on subjects of every-day experience. 

CkUdrm of Great Mm — Hereditary Tendencies, 

If the father bestows the nervous S3retem, how are we 
to explain the notorious inferiority of the children of 
great men? Tliere is considerable exaggeration afloat 
on this matter, and able men have been called nullities, 
because they have not manifested the great talents of 
their fathers ; but allowing for all over-statement, the 
palpable fact of the inferiority of some to their fathers 
is beyond dispute, and has helped to foster the idea of 
all great men owing their genius to their mothers: an 
idea which wnl not bear confrontation with the facts. 
Many men of genius have had remarkable mothers;' 
and that one such instance could be cited is sufficient to 
prove the error both of the hypothesis which refers the 
nervous system to paternal influence, and of the hypoth- 
esis which only refers the preponderance to the paternal 
influence. If the male preponderates, how is it that 
Pericles, who ‘carried the weapons of Zeus upon his 
tongue,’ produced nothing better than a Paralus and a 
Xanthippus? How came the infamous Lysimachus 
from the austere Aristides? How was the weighty 
intellect of Thucydides left to be represented by aa 
idiotic Milesias and a stupid Stephanus? When was 
the great soul of Oliver Cromwell in his son Richard ? 
Who were the inheritors of Henry IV. and Peter the 
Great ? What were Shakspeare’s children and Milton’s 
daughters ? What was Addison’s only son [daughter] ? 
an idiot. Unless the mother preponderated in these and 
similar instances, we are without an explanation ; for it 
being proved as a law of heritage, that the individual 
does transmit his qualities to his offspring, it is only on 
the supposition of both individuals transmitting their 
organisations, and the one modifying the other, that such 
anomalies are conceivable. -When the paternal influ- 
ence is not counteracted, we see it transmitted. Hence 
the common remark, * Talent runs in families.* The pro- 
verbial phrases, ‘I’esprit des Mortemarts/ and the ‘wit 
of the Sheridans,* imply this transmission firom father to 
son. Bernardo Tasso was a considerable poet, and his 
son Torquato inherited liis faculties, heightened by the 
influence of the mother. The two Herschels, the two- 
Colmans, tlie Kemble family, and the Coleridges, will 
at once occur to the reader ; but the most striking 
example known to us is that of the family which boasted 
Jean Sebastian Bach as the culminating illustration of a 
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iauacal gealiis, wJmcIi, more or less, was distributed 
over three himdred Bachs, the chiidrea 'of very various 
.■'mothers*.. . 

Here a sceptical reader may be^ tempted to ask how a 
maa of geoins is ever produced, if the child is always 
the repetition of the parents ? How can two parents of 
ordinary capacity produce a child of extraordinary 
power? We must consider the phenomenon of atamsm^ 
or ancestral influence, in which me child manifests strik- 
ing resemblance to the grand&ther or grandmother, and 
mot to the father or mother. It is to be explained on 
the supposition that the qualities were transmitted from 
the grandfather to the father, in whom they were masked 
hy the presence of some antagonistic or controlling influ- 
ence, and thence transmitted to the son, in whom, the 
antagonistic influence being withdrawn, they manifested 
theuSelves. We inherit the nervous sykem no less than 
the muscular and bony, and with the nervous system we 
inherit its general and particular characters— that is to 
say, the general sensibility of the system, and the con- 
formation of the brain and sensory ganglia, are as much 
subject to the law of transmission as the size and con- 
formation of the bony and muscular structures are ; this 
being so, it is evident that all those tendencies which 
depend on the nervous S3;stem will likewise be inherited; 
and even special aptitudes, such as those for music, 
mathematics, wit, and so on, will be inherited; nay, 
even acquirkl tendencies and tricks of gesture will be 
inherited. But this inheritance is in each case subject 
fo the influence exercised by the other parent ; and very 
often this influence is such as to mcJiify, to mask, or 
even to entirely suppress the manifestation, 

Mr Lewes was also an extensive contributor to 
the reviews and other periodicals ; and from 1849 
to 1854 edited a weekly paper, The Leader. He 
also founded the Fortnightly Review^ in 1865. 

English readers are now becoming familiar with 
both the life and writings of the great German, 
Goethe. Mr Carlyle first awakened attention in 
this country to the poefs person^ history, as well 
as to the just appreciation of his genius. Since 
then, Mr Oxenford has translated the Auto- 
biography and Eckermands Conversations/ Mrs 
Austin has given us Goethe and his Contem- 
poraries, of which Falk^s Reminiscences form 
the nucleus ; and Mr Lewes has presented the 
public with the Ufe and Works of Goethe, with 
Sketches of his Age and Conimnporaries, 1855. 
We have the man and all his * environments ’ 
before us. Goethe^s mother seems to have given 
him everything, as Mr Lewes remarks, which 
bore the stamp of distinctive individuality. She 
was a lively, joyous little woman. ‘ Order and 
quiet/ she said, ‘ are my principal characteristics. 
Hence, I despatch at once whatever I have to do, 
the most disagreeable always first, and I gulp 
down the devil without looking at him. When all 
has returned to its proper state, I defy any one to 
surpass me in good-humour.’ 

Goethe's mother was just eighteen when he was 
born. and my Wolfgang/ she said, ^have 
always held fast to each other, because we were 
both young together.’ It is pleasing to know that 
she lived to hail him the greatest citizen of Weimar 
and the most popular author of Gennany. The 
father, a councillor of Frankfort,, was somewhat 
cold and formal, but he appears to have been 
indulgent enough to the wayward genius, his son. 
Mr Lewes enters at length into the poet’s college 
life at Leipsic and Strasburg, and has had access 
to various unpublished sources of information. 
The first ' literary work of Goethe, Ms drama of 


Gots von Berltchingen — ^written in 1771, but not 
published till 1773 — ^is a vivid picture of wild, 
robber life and feu^l times. It caught the fancy 
of Sir Walter Scott, who becaane its translator ; 
but though highly jpopular in its day, this tag^jr 
gives but faint indication of the depth or delicacy 
of feeling and the subtle imagination that 
penetrates ^ Werther. The poet, it is well known, 
wrote from genuine impulses. He was, or fancied 
himself, desperately in love with Charlotte Buff. 
Charlotte, however, was betrothed to a friend of 
the p^t, Kestner, and a complication of passion 
and disappointment agitated the affectionate tria 
Charlotte and Kestner were married, and Goethe 
sought relief in his own peculiar way by embody- 
ing the story of their love and his own feelings, 
with the addition of ideal circumstances, in his 
* philosophical romance’ of Werther. The romance 
was published in I 774 > and Mr Lewes says : * Per- 
haps there never was a fiction which so startled 
and enraptured the world. Men of aE kinds and 
classes were moved by it It was the companion 
of Napoleon, when in Egypt; it penetrat^ into 
China. To convey in a sentence its wondrous 
popularity, we may state that in Germany it 
became a people’s book, hawked about the streets, 
printed upon miserable paper, like an ancient, 
ballad ; and in the Chinese empire, Charlotte and 
Werther were modelled in porcelain.’ In this 
country also, despite its questionable morality and 
sentimentaiism, it had an immense popularity in 
an English version. Carlyle touches on one cause 
of this success : ♦ That nameless unrest, the blind 
struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, long- 
ing discontent which was agitating every bosom, 
had driven Goethe almost to despair. All felt it ; 
he alone could give it voice, and here lies the 
secret of his popularity.’ A spirit of speculation 
was abroad, men were disgusted with the political 
institutions of the age, and had begun to indulge in 
those visions of emancipation and freedom which, 
in part, led to the French Revolution. Like 
Ossian’s Poems — which were at first as raptur- 
ously received— the Sorrows of Werther find little 
acceptance now in this country.^ In the original 
the work is a masterpiece of style. ‘ We may look 
through German literature in vain for such clear 
sunny pictures, fullness of life, and delicately 
manag^ simpHcity : its style is one continuous 
strain of music.* The real and the ideal had been 
happily blended. Goethe was now a literary lion ; 
and the Duke of Weimar — the reigning prince — 
visiting Frankfort, insisted on his spending a few 

* Thackeray's ballad on the story is more popular : 

Sorrows of Werther. 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 

Would you know how hrst he met her 1 
She was cutting bread and butter. 

Ch.'jrlotte was a married lady. 

And a moral man was Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Indies, 

Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 

And his passion boiled and bubbled, 

HU he blew his silly brains out. 

And no more was by it troubled. 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter# 

Tike a well-conducted person, 

Went on cutting bread and butter. 







weeks at his court ^On the 7 th of November what they were even twenty years ago many readers 
S77Sf Goethe, 'aged twenty-six, arrived at-the little doubtless remember. Then as to speed ; if you travelled 
city on the banks of the lim [Weimar], where P^st, it was said with pride that seldom more than an 
his long residence was to confer on an insignifi- ^ waiting was necessa^ before the horses were got 
cant dlchf the immortal renown of a German at least on frequented routes. Mail travelling was 

Mr L.w=. Wdm., i. 

eignteentn century. require only twenty-four hours. So slow was 

tlie^ communication of news, that, as we learn from the 
Picture of Weimar, correspondence, so gi*eat an event as the death of 

Frederick -the Great was only known as a rumour a week 
Weimar is an ancient city on the Ilm, a small stream afterwards in Carlsbad. ‘ By this time,’ writes Goethe, 
nsing in the Thuringian forests, and losing itself in the ‘you must know in Weimar if it be true.’ With these 
Saa4 at Jena, a stream on which the sole navigation facilities it was natural that men travelled but rarely, and 
seems to be that of ducks, and which meanders peace- mostly on horseback. What the inns were may be 
fully through pleasant valleys, except during the rainy imagined from the unfrequency of travellers, and the 
season, when mountain ton*ents swell its current and general state of domestic comfort 
overflow its banks. The Trent, between Trentham and The absence of comfort and luxury — ^luxury as distin- 
Stafford-— ^ the smug and silver Trent,’ as Shakspeare guished from ornament-— may be gathered from the 
calls it— will give you an idea of this stream. The town memoirs of the time, and from such works as Bertuch’s 
is charmingly placed in the Ilm valley, and stands some Motfe Journal, Such necessities as good locks, doors 
eight hundred feet above the level of«thesea. ‘Weimar,’ that shut, drawers opening easily, tolerable knives, carts 
says the old topographer Mathew Merian, ‘ is Weinmar, on springs, or beds fit for a Christian of any other than 
because it was the wine-market for Jena and its environs, the * German persuasion,’ are still rarities in Thuringia ; 
Others say it was because some one here in ancient days but in those days when sewers were undreamed of, and 
began to plant the vine, who was hence called Weinmayer, a post-office was a chimera, all that we modems consider 
But of this each reader may believe just what he pleases.’ comfort was necessarily fabulous. The furniture, even of 
On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a palaces, was extremely simple. In the houses of wealthy 
village bordering a park, than a capital with a court, bourgeois, chairs and tables were of common fir ; not 
and having all courtly environments. It is so quiet, so until the close of the eighteenth century did mahogany 
simple ; and although ancient in its architecture, has make its appearance. Looking-glasses followed. “The 
none of the pictmesqueness which delights the eye in most chairs were covered with a coarse green cloth ; the tables 
old Gerroan cities. The stone-coloured, light-brown, and likewise ; and carpets are only now -beginning to loom 
apple-green houses have high-peaked, slanting roofs, but upon the national mind as a possible luxury- The win- 
no quaint gables, no caprices of architectural fancy, none dows were hung with woollen curtains, when the extra- 
of the mingling of varied styles which elsewhere charm vagance of curtains was ventured on. Easy chairs were 
the traveller. One learns to love its quiet, simple streets, unknown ; the only arm-chair allowed was the so-called 
and pleasant paths, fit theatre for the simple actors mov- GrandfcUha^ s chatr^ which was reserved for the dignity 
ing across the scene ; but one must live there some time of gr^y hairs, or the feebleness of age. 
to discover its charm. The aspect it presented when ftie sizl&n de recep^/t, or drawing-room, into which 
Goethe arrived was of cotee very different from that greatly honoured visitors were shewn, had of course a 
presented now; but by diligent inquiry we may get some kind of Sunday splendour, not dimmed by week-day 
rough image of the place restored. First be it noted that familiarity. There hung the curtains; the walls were 
the city wSis were still erect ; gates and portcullis still adorned with fa|aily portraits or some work of extremely 
spoke of days of warfare. Within these walls were six * native talent the tables alluring the eye with china in 
or seven hundred houses, not more, most of them very guise of cups, vases, impossible shepherds, and very alle- 
ancient. Under these roofs 'were about seven thousand gorical dogs. Into this room the honoured visitor was 
inhabitants— for the most part not handsome. The city ushered ; and there, no matter what the hour, he was 
gates were strictly yarded. No one could passthrough handed refreshment of some kind. This custdm — a 
them in cart or carriage without leaving his name in the compound product of hospitality and bad inns— lingered 
sentixieFs book ; even Goethe, minister and favourite, until lately in England, and perhaps is still not unknown 
could not escape this tiresome formality, as we gather in provincial towns. 

from one of his letters to the Frau von Stein, directing On eating and drinking was spent the surplus now 
her to go out alone, and meet him beyond the gates, lest devoted to finery. No one then, except gentlemen of 
their exit together should be known. During Sunday the first water, boasted of a gold snuff-box ; even a 
service a chain was thrown across the streets leading to gold-headed cane was an unusual elegance. The dandy 
the church to bar out all passengers— a practice to this contented himself with a silver watch. The fine lady 
day partially retained : the chain is fastened, but the blazoned herself with a gold watch and heavy chain; 
passepgers step over it without ceremony. There was but it was an heirloom ! to see a modem dinner service 
fettle safety at night in those silent streets ; for if you glittering with silver, glass, and china, and to think that 
were in no great danger from marauders, you were in eventhenobility in those days ate off pewter, is enough to 
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The foregoing survey would be incomplete without 
some notice of the prices of thin^, the more so as we 
shall learn hereafter that the pension Karl August gave 
Schiller was 200 thalers — ^about £60 of our money — and 
that the salary Goethe received as Councillor of Legation, 
was only 1200 thalers — about;if’200 per annum* On 
r^ing this, Mr Smith jingles the loose silver in his 
pockets, and, with that superb British pride, tedolent 
of consols, which makes the family of Smith so accu> 
rate a judge of all social positions, exclaims : * These 
beggarly Germans ; I give my head clerk twice the 
sum!' 

At the little court, Goethe was all but idolised. 
He dressed in the costume which he had assigned 
to his Wertker, and the dress was adopted by the 
duke and the courtiers. It was not very senti- . 
mental, as Mr Lewes suggests, being composed of 
blue coat and brass buttons, top-boots and leather 
breeches, surmounted by powder and* pig-tail I 
The duke, Karl August, though patronising litera- 
ture in the person of Goethe, seems to have been 
somewhat idle arid dissipated ; the Dowager- 
duchess Amalia was more intellectual. There 
was also a Baroness von Stein, wife of the Master 
of the Horse, who captivated Goethe, and the 
attachment lapsed into a Uaisorty not uncommon 
in that court, but which Mr Lewes passes over 
too slightly, as a matter of course. The poet, 
however, applied himself to business, was made 
President of the Chamber, Minister of the War 
Department, and, finally, elevated to the nobility. 
Henceforth he is' Vmt Goethe. He gets tired, 
however, of public life ; travels into Italy ; and, 
by consent of the duke, is released, after his 
return to Weimar, from official duties. His 
passion for the Frau von Stein now cooled — all 
his love-scenes are dissolving-views ; but in the 
autumn of 1788, Goethe, ‘walking in the much- 
loved park, was accosted by a fresh, young, bright- 
looking girl, who, with many reverences, handed 
him a petition.' The petition contained a request 
that the great poet would exert his influence to 
procure a post for a young author, the brother of 
the maiden who then addressed him, and whose 
name was Christiane Vulpius. Christiane was 
humble in rank, clever, but not highly gifted — 
^nota Frau von Stein.' She was, however, ele- 
vated to thef same bad eminence in the poet's 
regard, and, fifteen years afterwards, when a son 
had been born to them — .when Wilhelm Meisiery 
the Fausty and Lyrics had placed Goethe at the 
head of German authors — ^he married Christiane 
Vulpius. The ‘sunset/ which Mr Lewes put at 
the head of ‘ Book the Seventh,' had then com- 
inenced. But stirring incidents still remained — 
the battle of Jena and sack of .Weimar, and, sub- 
sequently, the gratifying interview with Napoleon. 
Love-pasages also were interpo^d, and the sexa- 
genarian poet ‘ deposited with deep emotion many 
a sad experience ' in his fiction and poetiy. All 
this German sentimentalism seems as unlike real 
life as the scenes in the sparkling comedies of 
Congreve or Wycherley. Goethe' at seventy was 
younger,. Mr Lewes says, than many men at fifty. 
The second part of completed in his 

eighty-first year, and at eighty-two he wrote a 
scientific paper on philosophic zoology. In his 
latter years his daughter-in-law kept house for 
him, Christiane having died in 1816. The poet 
' ’survived' her heady siadeen'! year^. Mr Lewes 
thus describes the last scene : 


JDmtk ' > 

The followmg morning — it was the 22d ^March 1832 
— ^he tried to walk a little up and down the room, but, 
after a turn, he found himself too feeble to continue^ 
Reseating himself in the easy chair, he chatted cheerfully 
with Ottilie [his daughter-indaw] on the approaching 
spring, which would be sure to restore him. He had 
no idea of his end being so near. The name of 
Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat beside him, 
holding his hand in both of hers. It was now observed 
that his thoughts began to wander incoherently. ‘ See,' 
he exclaimed, ‘the lovely woman’s head, with black 
curls, in splendid colours — a dark background I ' . Pres- 
ently he saw a piece of paper on the floor, and asked 
them how they could leave Schiller’s letters so carelessly 
lying about Then he slept softly, and, on awakening 
ask^ for the sketches he had just seen— the sketches of 
his dream, In^ silent anguish they awaited the close now 
so surely approaching. His speech was becoming less 
and less distinct. The last words audible were, Mere 
light I The final darkness grew apace, and he whose 
eternal longings had been for more light, gave a parting 
cry for it as he was passing under the shadow of death. 
He continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters 
with Iris forefinger in the air while he had strength ; and 
finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the 
shawl which covered his legs* At half-jmst twelve he 
composed himself in the comer of the chair. The 
watcher placed a finger on her lip to intimate that he 
was asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which a 
life glided from the world. He woke no more. 

The influence which Goethe's writings exercised 
on all the literature of Europe has been noticed by 
Carlyle, and is fully traced by A^Lewes. He 
gives copious analyses^^-^l^ works— 

especially the Faasl^^^' on of 'the 

poet's history and m^^^omancS or heart ^ 

(more properly of tip Pagination) we M'Mample 
details. No more or exhausliv#l 4 emoir 

has appeared sincJ l^khart's -A 

new edition of MrV|ewes's work, ^ffi^urthet 
improved, was publish^t^i^j^Tfi ' 


MRS OLTPHOTrir^ 

To Mrs Oliphant, the distinguished noveHsL 
we are indebted for two volumes of Historkm 
Sketches of the Reign of George //., 1869, which, 
appeared first in Blackwood^s Magazine- These 
consist of a series of short biographies, political, 
literary, and fashionable. Queen Caroline and 
Walpole head the list, and to these succeed the 
‘man of the world' (Chesterfield), the * woman 
fashion' (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu), the 
‘poet' (Pope), the ‘Young Chevalier' (Charles 
Edward), the ‘reformer' (John Wesley), the ‘ sahor' 
(Anson), the ‘philosopher (Berkeley), the ‘nov^iH:' 
(Richardson), the ‘ sceptic ' (David Hume), and the 
‘painter* (Hogarth). The portrait in this little 
gallery are drawn with truth and nice discrimina- 
tion, and give the reader a good idea of all the 
leading characteristics, the tastes and opinions, 
prevailing in the reign of the second Geoi^e, 
Mrs Oliphant has also written two interesting 
biographies— the Life of Edward Irvingy and the 
Memoir of Count de Mohialemberi (whose Monks 
of the West she translated), the latter ‘a chapter 
of recent French history,* in which Montalembert 
was for thirty years^ till his death in 1870, a ant- 
spicuous actor. 

The Rev. Edward Irving (1792-1834). was a 
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remarkable man, who, like George Whitefield, fke Apostolical School^ a Series of- Oraiiom m 
enjoyed amazing popularity as a preacher, but Four Parts^ 1825. Irving also published several 
whose writings fail to give even a faint idea of his volumes of Sermons^ Lectures^ and Discourses. A 
power and influence. De Quincey considered collection of the writings of the once popular 
Mm ' the greatest orator of his times ; ’ Coleridge divine has recently (1864-5) been published by his 
and Carlyle were his intimate friends ; George nephew, the Rev, G. Carlyle. ^ To the present 
Canning heard the Scotch minister preach the generation,* says. Mr G. Carlyle/ Edward Irving as 
^most eloquent sermon he ever listened to / Sir a preacher and an author may be said to be un- 
James Mackintosh, too, was a hearer, and treasured known ; * but the attempt to revive the writings Isas 
up a saying of Irving’s while praying for an orphan not, we believe, been successful. The Life^ as told 
fmnily, * thrown upon the fatherhood of Godl by Mrs Oiiphant, and illustrated by his own jour* 
Hazhtt, Wordsworth, and Scott were all more or nals and correspondence, constitutes his best and 
less attracted by this meteor, and for a time a most durable memorial, 
whole host of distinguished, noble, and fashionable 

persons witnessed his manifestations.* Around Fordm Memories* 

Mm in London were ‘mad extremes of flattery, , ^ V 

foflowed by madder contumely, by indifference , There are some landscapes in the worH m which 
And neglect* (Carlyle). Edward Irving was a foreign memones alien to die place, and m some ^ 

university of Edinburgh ; th^ assistot to Dr nationality aid individual character 

. Oialmers m Glasgow ; afterwar^ ministw of the The English trav&er, when he climbs the 

Scotch Church in Hatton Gamen, London, jj^gight of Tusculum, has a scene before him full of the 
whence he removed to a larger <^ufch built for grandest memories of a past which is the common 
Mm in Regent Square. ^ Whilst ofSciating in the inheritance of the whole civilised world. His boyish 
latter, he was charged with heresy, and ultimately lessons, 1:^ youthful studies, if they have done anything 
♦ejected by the trustees of the church, and deposed for him, have qualified him to identify every hihoc^ and 
from the ministry by the presbytery of Annan, by hear a fer-off voice out of every tomb. Or, if it is not 
whom he had been licensed. One of his delusions old but modem Rome that charms him, there are a 
was a belief that the millennium would come in hundred lights on that Campagna, a thousand influences 
less than forty years. The heresy charged against ^ ^“1 

tto wa,.„4Lnlns.U.. doao^. of ‘.b= m., 
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fWhitefield] saw, and with that instinct or inspiration 
whidi in a great crisis often seems to direct the instra- 
ment of Providence, saw his opportunity at a glance. 
On the afternoon of Saturday, February 17, 1739, 
breaking the iron decorum of the church, but not a 
:angle thread of the allegiance which bound him to her, 
lie took his stand on a little summit in the benight^ 
heathen district, and proclaimed ‘to the gaping amazed 
populace the message they had never hea^ before^ Ere 
long, thousands gathered round him, eager to see so new 
a thing, to hear so strange a communication. Under 
the spring sunshine they gathered, *in an awful manner, 
in the profoundest silence/ says the preacher, moved 
to the heart by the unhoped-for mamitude of his own 
work. The rude miners stood stiff as death, turning 
their dark countenance towards him, weeping white 
tears down their grimy, coaWtained cheeks. Never 
since barefooted friars had wandered that way, with the 
wide and elastic commission of Rome, had preachers 
stood in England by field and hedgerows, calling 
lost sheep to the fold. The eighteenth-century preacher, 
in his curled wig and comely bands, is no such pictur- 
esque figure as the Franciscan ; but yet nothing could 
liave b^ more impressive than the scenes he describes 
•with an evident awe upon his own mind. * The trees 
and hedges were full,’ he says : * aE was hushed when 
I began.’ Sometimes as many as twenty thousand 
collected around the little hill — at times a tluill of emo- 
tion ran through the crowd. They wept aloud together 
over their sins ; they sang together wim that wonderful 
voice of a multitude which has something in it more 
impressive than any musia The sun fell aslant over 
the sea of heads ; the ‘solemnity of approaching even- 
ing ’ stole over the strange scene. Through the 
preacher’s nunute, monotonous diary there throbs a 
^dden fullness of human feeling as he records it It 
was sometimes almost too much for him. And as he 
.tells us the stoiy at this long distance, we are still 
touched'by the tears in his voice. 

In 1870 Mrs Oliphant issued St Francis of 
Assisi j in 1876, The Makers of Florence; in 1877, 
a biogi^phical exposition of Dante ; in 1878, 
Dress; in 1879^ Moltkre; in 1880, Cervantes; in 
1882, The Literary History of England 
3 vols. ; and in 1884, a monograph on Sheridan. 

DR WILLIAM REEVES, 

In I $57 Dr William Reeves, Dublin, pub- 
lished an editiori of Adamnan’s Life of Si Co- 
lumba (Vita Sancti Columbse: Auctore Adam- 
nano Monasterii Hiensis), edited for the Irish 
Archaeological Society. Adamnan was the ninth 
abbot of Hy or Iona, founded by Columba, the 
great apostle of the Western Highlanders or 
Scoto-Irish, said to • be born in the year 521, 
arrived in Scotland from Ireland in 563, died in 
597. It appears from Adamnan’s narrative that 
Columba required an interpreter when commu- 
nicating with the king of the Piets. It is stated, 
however, that before his death he had founded 
above onfe hundred monasteries, and three hun- 
dred churches, and had ordained three thousand 
■clergy. So much could not have been done in 
one lifetime if the Scoto-Irish and Pictish tongues 
liad been radically different Adamnan’s Life is 
printed from a manuscript of the eighth century, 
with the variations of six other MSS. preserved 
in different parts of Europe. Copious notes and 
•dissertations are added, iEustrative of ^ the early i 
history of the Coluiriban institutions in Ireland ; 
and Scotland, evincing immense learning and 
fatieht research. The work has been translated ^ 


for the series of The Historians ot‘ Scotland^ by 
the late Dr Forbes, Bishop of 

LORD CAMPBELL— -DEAN HOOK. 

The lejgal biographies of JOHH, Lord Camp- 
bell, filled up a felt blank in the record of British 
worthies, and convey in a diffuse but agreeable 
way a knowledge of history, political and social, 
and of constitutional law and principle Had 
proper res^ch been made, th w would have beeif 
valuable. The Lives of the Chancellors and die 
Keepers of ilu Great Seal of England^ from the 
Earliest Times till the Reign of George 
extend to seven volumes, published in 1845-47 ; 
and the Lives of the Chief Justices of Engimd^ 
from the Norman Conquest Ull the Death of Lord 
Mamfield^ form two volumes, 1849. With all 
their faults, there are few pleasanter bool^, or 
that have b^n more successful, than the Lives of 
the Ckancelldrs, While ‘he seasons his narrative 
with anecdote and gossip, the author sums up the 
characters of his subjects with judicial impartiality 
and often with discrimination. In his later bio- 
graphies, Lord Campbell had the advantage of 
original papers, as well as personal knowledge tf 
the Chancellors. He obtained all Lord Loug^ 
borough’s papers from Lord Rosslyn ; and many 
of Erskine’s and Lord Eldon’s letters were in his 
possession. Ix>rd Campbell was bom on 15th 
September 1781, the son of the Rev. Dr George 
Campbell of Cupar, Fife. Having taken hiS 
degree of AM. at the university of St Andtews, 
he repaired to London, entered himself of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and while keeping his terms, ofiBciated 
as reporter ^d critic for the Morning Ckrofdcie. 

He was called to the bar in 1806, but was not j 
invested with the silk ^wn till 1827. In 1S36 
he entered parliament for the borough of Staffo^ 

In 1834 he was appointed Attorney-general ; in 
I 1841, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, with a peera^; j 
i in 1850, Chief-justice of England ; and in 1859^ 
Lord Chancellor — fortunate and brilliant career^ 
with a vigorous old age, which yet failed to com- ‘ 
mand general respect. He di^d June 23, 1861. In 
1869, appeared his Lives of Lord LyrMurst emd 
Lord Brougham^ a work conceived in a mean,, 
depreciatory spirit, not revised by Lord CampbdL 
In 1881 appeared his ’Ufe^ by Mrs Hardca^e. , 

Walter FarquharHook, Dean of Ohiich^^tcii 
has written in a nobler spirit of the 'Heads of | 
the Church of England, in his Lives of the Arch * . | 

bishops of Cantefiury^ from Augustine to Juxon, I 
in eleven volumes, 1860-75. . Mr Gladstone de- | 
scribes it as an admirable' history of the Churcb | 
of England Dean Hock was bom in Norwich i 

in 1798, and was a nephew of the famous Theo-r | 

dore Hook. After being vicar of Whippinghami | 
Moseley, and Leeds, in 1859 he was promoted to | 
the Deanery of Chichester, which he occupied tiff | 
his death in 1875. The Life and Letters of Walter | 
Farqtlhar Hook^ D.D,, by W, R. W. Stephen^ | 
was published in 1878. | 

JAMES SPEDDINGU , . I 

The Letters and Life of Fronds Bacon (1874), | 

by James Spedding (1808-1881), is a work if | 
great research and labour, extending to ‘sevto' , ‘‘ | 
volumes. It is suppleipentary to the edition of | 
Lord Bacon’s works collected and edited by Mr 
Spedding, Mr R. L. Ellis, and Mr D. D. Heat 2 i„^ 
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The lives of Howard^ 1850; William 

Pmn, 1851 (revised edition, 1872) ; and Admiral 
BMgf 1852,1^ Me Hkewoete DixoNji 
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which also extends to seven volumes. The publi- 
cation of the Works and Life was spread over the 
lon<j- period of seventeen years. Mr Spedding 
says his object was to enable posterity to ‘form a 
true conception of the kind of man Bacon was, 
and accordingly he gives an unusually full record 
of his life. The question of legal guilt Bacon 
himself admitted. The moral culpability^ Mr 
Spedding does not consider so clear, consider- 
ing the corrupt practices of the age, and his care- 
lessness as to money and household management 
His Evenings with a Reviewers or Macaulay and 
Bacon, 1882, is a posthumous publication, and a 
scathing dissection of Macaulay^s essay on Bacon. 

I know nothing more inexplicable than Bacon’s un- 
ODXisciousness of the state of his own case, unless it be 
the case itself. That he, of all men, whose fault had 
dways been too much carelessness about money — ^who, 
though always too ready to borrow, to ^ve, to lend, 
suod to spend, had never . been either a bargainer, or a 
grasper, or a hoarder, and whose professional experience 
must have continually reminded him of the peril of 
meddling with anything that could be construed into 
corruption — that he should have allowed himself on 
any account to accept money from suitors while their 
cases were before him, is wonderfuL That he should 
have done it without feeling at the time that he was 
laying himself open to a clmrge of what in law would 
be called briberyj is more wonderful still. That he 
should have done it often, and not lived under an abid- 
ing sense of insecurity — from the consciousness that he 
had secrets to conceal, of which the disclosure would be 
fatal to Us reputation, yet the safe keeping did not r^t 
solely widi himself — is most wonderful of alL Give him 
credit for nothing more than ordinary intelligence and 
ordinary prudence — wisdom for a man’s self — and it 
seems ^most incredible. And yet I believe it was the 
fetch The whole course of his behaviour, from the first 
rumour to the final sentence, convinces me that not the 
discovery of the thing only, but the thing itself, came 
upon as a surprise ; and that if anybody had told him 
the day before that he stood in danger of a charge of 
tiddng bribes, he would have received the su^;estion 
with unaffected incredulity. How far I am justified in 
thinVing so, the reader shall judge for himself ; for the 
impression is derived solely from the tenor of the cor- 
respondence. 

A History of England from the year 1830 to 
1874 has been published in three volumes by 
William Nassau Molesworth, vicar of Spot- 
land, Rochdale. Mr John Bright, M.P., has com- 
mended this work as a book ‘honestly written,’ 
and ‘ calculated to give great information to the 
young men di the county.’ The work appears 
to merit the commendation, and it aims at no 
higher praise. We quote a brief notice of a 
memorable national loss and solemnity ; 

of the Duke of WdHngton. 

Buring the interval between the dissolution and the 
re-assembly of Faurliament (1852) an event occunred 
, which deeply stirred the heart of the whole nation, 
from the Queen on the throne to the lowest and mean- 
er of her subjects. The Buke of Wellington, who had 
attained to the 84th year of his age, had for some time 
past beat becoming more and more infirm. On the 
X4th of ^ptember his feebleness had very perc^ibly 
and at about a quarter past th^ in Ihe 
$dbemioosk of that day he tranquilly breathed lus last at 
Cn^I% where he was then reridh^. The 
emiiries vdddh caused him to be regarded with such 
deep reverence and admiration by the great majority of 


his fellow-countrymen, and made his decease, at the end 
of so long a life, to be deeply and sincerely regretted, 
were admirably described in words which Mr Gladstone 
quoted from a former speech of Lord John Russell, and 
which he, eloquently complimented and applied to the 
present occasion. 

‘ While many of the actions of his life, while many of 
the qualities he possessed, are unattainable by others, 
there are lessons which we may all derive from the life 
and actions of that illustrious man. It may never be 
given to another subject of the British crown to perform 
services so brilliant as" he performed ; it may never be 
given to another man to hold the sword which was to 
gain the independence of Europe, to rally the nations 
around it, and while England saved herself by her 
constancy, to save Europe by her example ; it may never 
be given to another man, after having attained such 
eminence, after such an unexampled series of victories, 
to shew equal moderation in peace as he has shewn 
greatness in war, and to devote the remainder of his life 
to the cause of internal and external peace for that 
countiy which he has so served ; it may never be g^ven 
to another man to have ^ual authority both with the 
sovereign he served and with the senate of which he was 
to the end a venerated member ; it may never be given 
to another man after such a career to preserve even to 
the last the full possession of those great faculties with 
which he was endowed, and to carry on the services of 
one of the most important departments of the state with 
unexampled regularity and success, even to the latest 
day of nis life, lliese are circumstances, these are 
qualities which may never again occur in the history of 
this country. But there are qualities which the Duke of 
Wellington displayed of whidbi we may all act in humble 
imitation ; that sincere and unceasing devotion to our 
country ; that honest and upright determination to act 
for the benefit of the country on every occasion ; that 
devote! loyalty, which, while it made lum ever anxious 
to serve the crown, never induced him to conceal from 
the sovereign that which he believed to be the truth ; 
that devotedness in the constant performance of duty ; 
that temperance of his life, which enabled him at all 
times to give his mind and his faculties to the services 
which he was called on to perform ; that regular, con-f 
sistent, and unceasing piety by which he distin- 
guished at ail times in his life : these are qualities that 
are attainable by others, and these are qualities which 
should not be lost as an example.’ 

A public funeral was of course decreed ; and never in 
any country was such a solemnity celebrated. The 
procession was planned, marshals, and carried out, 
with a discretion, a j advent, and a goc^ taste, which 
reflected the highest honour on the civil and military 
authorities by whom it was directed. Men of every 
arm and of every regiment in the ^rvice, for the first 
and last time in the history of the British army, march^ 
together on this occasion. But wimt was more admir- 
able stiU was the ccmduct of the incredible mass of 
sympathetic spectators, who had congregated all 
parts of the kangdom, and who formed no msignificant 
proportion of its population. From Grosvenor Gate to 
St rani’s Cathedral there was not one foot of unoccupied 
ground ; not a Wcony, not a window, that was not 
filled; and as fer as could be ot^erved, every. faco 
amidst that vast multitude wore an expresrion of respect- 
ful soprow. An unbroken silence was maintained as the 
funeral cort^rge moved slowly and solemnly forwpd to 
the mausoleum prepared to receive the remains of 
England’s greatest warrior in the centre of the stupend- 
ous masterpiece of Wren’s architectural genius. 
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may also be cbaracterised as original biograpbiea. 
la tbe cases of Howard and 3 !ake, Mr Dixon bad 
access to family papers, and in that of Penn ^ be 
has diligently studied the records of the period 
and the now neglected works of the Quaker legis- 
lator. In this memoir Mr Dixon bas combated 
some of the statements of Lord Macaulay relative 
to Penn. We have already indicated our impres- 
sion that the noble historian had taken too low 
and unfavourable an estimate of Penn-s character 
and motives, and it is impossible, we think, to 
read Mr Dixon^s memoir without feeling how 
greatly Penn transcended most of the public men 
in that venal period of English history. As a 
specimen of the biographer’s style, which is occa- 
sionally too ornate, we extract part of his account 
the death of Blake. The last great exploit of 
the admiral had been his punishing the corsairs, 
aM freeing the Christian captives at Sallee, on the 
western coast of Africa. 

Tke Dmtk of Admiral Blake^ August 27, 1657. 

This crowning act of a virtuous and honourable life 
accomplished, the dying admiral turned his thoughts 
anxiously towards the green hills of his native land. 
The letter of Cromwell, the thanks of parliament, the 
jewelled ring sent to him by an admiring country, all 
reached him together out at sea. These tokens of 

f iteful remembrance caused him a profound emotion. 

ithout after- thought, without selfish impulse, he had 
serv^ the Commonwealth day and night, earnestly, 
anxiously, and with rare devotion. England was grate- 
ful to her hero. With the letter of thanks from Crom- 
well, a new set of instructions arrivec^ which allowed him 
to return with part of his fleet, lea-ving his squadron of 
some fifteen or twenty frigates to ride before the Bay of 
Cadiz and intercept its traders : with their usual defer- 
ence to his judgment and experience, the Protector and 
Board of Admiralty left the appointment of the <»m- 
mand entirely with him ; and as his g^lant ^ friend 
Stayner was gone to England, where he received a ! 
knighthood and other well-won honours from the 1 

f ovemment, he raised Captain Stoaks, the hero of Porto ! 

erino, and a commander of rare promise, to the respon- 
sible position of his vice-admiral in the Spanish seas. 
Hoisting his pennon on his old flag-ship, the St George^ 
Blake saw for the last time the spires and cupolas, the 
masts and towers, before which he had kept his long and 
victorious vigils. While he put in for fresh water at 
Cascaes Road, he was very weak. ‘ I beseech God to 
strengthen him,’ was the fervent prayer of the English 
resident at Lisbon, as he departed on the homeward 
voyage. While the ships rolled through the tempestu- 
ous waters of the Bay of Biscay, he grew every day 
worse and worse. Some gleams of the old spirit broke 
forth as they approached the ‘latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white diffe were yet 
in sight He longed to behold the swelHng downs, the 
free cities, the goodly churches of his native land. But 
he was now dying beyond aU doubt Many of his 
favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded round 
his bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a voice which 
had so often called them to glory and victory. Others 
stood at the poop and forecastle, eagerly examining every 
speck and line on the horizon, in hope of being first to 
catch the welcome glimpse of land. Though they were 
coming home crowned with laurels, gloom and pain 
were in every face. At last the Lizard was announced. 
Shortly afterwards, the bold cliffs and bare hills of 
Cornwall loomed out grandly in the distance. But it 
was now too late for the dying hero. He had sent for 
the captmns and other great officers of his fleet to bid 
them farewefl ; and while they were yet in his cabin, 
the undulating hHIs of Devon^iir^ glowing with the 




tints of early autuinn, came full in view. As the ships 
rounded Raxne Head, the spires and masts of Plymouth, 
the woody heights of Mount Edgecombe, the low 
island of St Nidiolas, the rocky steeps of the Hoe, 
Mount Batten, the citadel, the many picturesque and 
familiar features of that m^;nificent Imbour rose one by 
one to si^t But the eyes which had so yearned to 
behold tms scene once more were at that very instant 
dosing m death. F oremost of the victorious squadron, the 
St G^ge rode with its precious burden into the Sound ; 
and just as it came into full view of the eager thousands 
Crowding the beach, the pier-heads, the walls of the 
citadel, or darting in countless boats over the smooth 
waters between St Nicholas and the docks, ready to 
catch the first glimpse of the hero of Santa Cruz, and 
salute him vnith a true EngHsh welcome, he, in his 
silent cab^ in the midst of his lion-hearted comrades, 
now sobbing like little children, yielded up his soul to 
God. 

Mr Dixon was a native of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, bom in 1821. He was entered of the 
Middle Temple, but devoted himself to literature, 
and in 1853 became editor of the A ikmmunu This 
literary journal, established about 1828, has done 
more for modern literary history and bibliography 
than any other work of this century. Mr Dixon 
relinquished its editorship in 1869, and took to 
authorship only. He died Dec. 27, 1879. His 
chief works are — The Holy Land^ 1865 ; New 
America^ 1867 ; Spiritual Wives ^ 1868 ; Free 
Russia^ 1870; Her Majesty s Tower y 1871 ; The 
Switzersy 1872 ; History of Two Queens y 1874 ; 
White Conguesfy 187s ; Royal Windsor^ 1878; 
and the novels, Diana, Lady Lyle^ 1877 ; and 
Ruby Grey, 187^* 

The Black Masp^^ihe Red Man-^tke Yellow Man, 

From New America. 

The Black Man, a true child of the tropics, to whom 
warmth is like the breath of life, flees from the bleak 
fields of the north, in which the white roan repairs his 
fibre and renews his blood ; preferring the swamps and 
savannahs of the south, where, among palms, cotton- 
plants, and sugar-canes, he finds the rich colo^urs m 
which his eye delights, the sunny heats in which his 
blood expands. Freedom would not tempt him to go 
northward into frost and fog. Even now, when Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut tempt him by the offer of 
good wages, easy work, and sympathising people, he 
wiU not go to them. He only gust endures New York ; 
the most hardy of his race wiU hardly stay in Saratoga 
and Niagara beyond the summer montm. Since the 
south has been made free to Sam to live ii^ he has 
turned his back on the cold and friendly north, in search 
of a brighter home. Sitting in the rice-field, by the 
cane-brake, under the mulberry-trees of his darling 
Alalmma, with his kerchief round his head, Ms banjo on 
his knee, he is joyous as a bird, singing Ms endless and 
foolish roundelay, and feeling the sunshine bum upon 
his face. The negro is but a local fact in the country ; 
having Ms proper home in a comer — the most sunny 
comer — of the United States. 

The Red Man, once a hunter of the Alleghanies, not 
less than of the prairies and the Rocky Mountain^ has. ‘ 
been driven by the pale-face, he and Ms squaw, his eik,^; 
his buffalo, and hk antelope, into the far weste^ “ 
country 5 into the waste and desolate lands lying we^- 
ward of the Mississippi and Missouri. The exceptions 
hardly break the rule. A band of picturesque pliers 
may be found at Niagara ; Red Jackets, Cherokee 
chiefs and Mohawks ; selling bows and cane^ and gener- 
ally sponging on those youths and damsels who roam 
about the Falls in search of opportunities to flirt. A 
i colony, hardly of a better sort, may be found 
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Creek, in Madison ^County 3 
growing fmit, and sir;2"'"" 1 
dn the soil, cutting down the ^ 
the best acres, pining after their 
thrown the white man^s gift in ^ 
with their weapons and war-pai^. 
Falls, Bill Beechtree at Cncidn 
beaded work to j " 


r- the few sowing make, island ot Mauntins, ana a strong noia m xxmuu^iiaj, 
nsal^ ■ the many starving has lost all those possessions, md ex^nged hervine- 
P • nd ma^e, ilienating yards and corn-fields on the Rhine for &e snows of 
brethren who have Savoy and the sands of Algiers. Piedmont and Prussi^ 
on the other hand, have sprung into the foremost imk 
" Piedmont has become Italy, with a capitel 

in Milan and Venice, Florence and Naples, as well as in 
Rome. Still more striking and more glorious has been 
the growth of Prussia, A hundred years ago Prussia 
‘thne'owned the broad was just emerging into notice as a small but well- 

Red governed and hard-fighting country, with a territory no 

larger than Michigan, and a populalioh considerably 
less than Ohio, In a hundred ye^ this small but wen* 
governed and. hard-.fighting Pruss;ia 'has .become the.fi;!^^ 
ke of military power on earth, Russia^jduring these hundred 

A’wid man” o 7 the" plain and forest, he years, has carried her aims into ^iiiland, Criin 
A wuu uwu u* ^ ^ ^ 7 Caucasus, and the Mohammedan IChanates, extend- 

wild ing the White empire on the Caspian and the Euxine, 
only and along the Oxus and Jaxartes into Central Asia. 

. ..t-,.-,: 4.1 /v/n'nnnAdNa: 


inging psaims ; tne many 
own uie oak and maple, alienatinj 
1,1* Uwl..-,- -.1- ’ 
his face, and gone away 

Red Jacket at the of nations. 

- Oneida Creek— the first selling 
beaded work to girls, the second twisting hickory canes 
for boys—are the last representatives of 
hunters and warriors, who at one tl..c c \ 
lands from the Susquehannah to Lake Erie. 

Jacket will not settle ; Beechtree is incapable of work. 

The red-skin will not dig, and to beg he ^ not ashamed. 

Hence, he has been pushed away from his place, driven 
out by the spade, and kept at bay by the smok- 
chimney fires. A wild man of the plain and forest, 
makes his home with the wolf, the rattlesnake, the bufi 
falo, and the elk. When the wild bea ' 

man follows. The Alleghany slopes, cf; 

seventy years ago, he chased the elk and scalped the Va^er sti 
white woman, will hear his war-whoop, see his war- of ^eat 
dance, feel his scaJping-knife, no more. In the western facilities v 
country he is stiU a figure in the landscape. From the Within a j 
Missouri to the Colorado he is master of all the open from a kii 
plains; the forts which the white men have built to pro- of t\yo b' 

arink gin and hitte^ to lo^ in frame-houses, to tor “ elements of 
. up the soil, to forget the chase, the war-dance, and the S^l connt for much; nation- 

'^■Se&Mt^^er^ya^^ oftoaMa^^^^ SS^LTor^^wthTlaS «uiS SL‘of 

Sfroml2^d‘^^m‘^ A^Llago, by st^g* ^?be"°^^^rwer?a‘l^^?l y^s" 

the hot demand for lahom; any kind of which com® to tog^h®, tte Chm®^«^^a nroareyear 

Mm as a toon. From diggii^ m three mffions of square mil®, and a population 

SrS'^“dol^“to5inl SteSyXw ooun4 more t^ four him^ rgto^^ 

Sem oome than As yet thSe harmless crowds are conquering, planting, and annexing lands, 
weak and us^i. Hop Chang keeps a laundry ; Chi 

Hi goes out as cook ; Cum Thing is a maid-of-all-work. Trtwxr AT EXANDER DYCE. 

They are in no man's way, and they labour for a crust of JOHN FORSTER ALEXANOEK 1; 

bread. To-day, thpse yellow men are six^ Aous^d tqjjn FoRSTER, literary student and biog- 
strong. They wm ask for vot^. They will hold the ^ native of Newcastle, born in 1812. 

Buddhist church, fronting the Buddhist churches in yix Albany Fonblanque, he became sole eaitor, 
China and Ceylon, wiE rise in California, Oregon, and ^nd continued so for ten years. He was m- 

.Nevada. More than all, a war of labour wiU commence duced, through friendship with Charles Dickens, 
between the races which feed on beef and the races become, in 1 846, editor of the I)aify J^ewSj hut 
which thrive on rice ^ one of those wars in which the laborious office for only about eleven 

victory is not necessarily with the strong. months. His future life was devoted to literary 

labours— chiefly to historical and literary biog- 

From the ume CmqmH, Goldsmith, 1848 ; Biographical a^ 

The European races are spreading over every conti- cal Essays, 1859 ; Arrest of Five Members by 
nent, and mastering die isles and islets of every sea. Charles L j Deb(des on the Grand Remonstrance, 
During those hundred years some powers have shot jg5Q. Eliot,, a Biography ^ffter 

ahead, and some have slipped into the second rank, ^^^/age Landor, a Biography, 1868 ; and Eije of 
Austria, a hundred y^rs ago, the leading power in Dickens, three volumes, 1871-4* lo 75 

Itoqpe^ has been rent asunder and has forfeited h^ ^ Forster published the first volume of a new 
darcme in Gemmy. Spain, a hundred yt^ ago, the ^otmthan SwiJ% Dean of St PairicBs, 

fesfe cdpnial mpire m me has Jbst her colonies / . ^ completed in three volumes. 

■ «|d eimqne^ arid has sunk into a third-rate power. volume is enriched with much new 

Emme, wMch httle more than a hundred years ago This wiume is emcn For«iteris 

T^nisiana^ the Mississippi Valley,^ valuable information, and, like all Mr Forsters 
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biograpbieSj the work promised to be thoroughly’ selves, the subject of copyright might have been equi- 
exhaustive. tablv settled when attention was first drawn to it ; but 

* Swift's later time, when he was governing '^hile De Foe was urging the author's claim. Swift was 
Ireland as weU as his deanery, and the world calling De Foe a fellow that had been pilloried, and we 
was filled with the fame of Gulliver, is,' says Mr ^ss as m /armd pauperis the r%hts of 

Forster, * broadly and intelligibly written. But as ^he English author. " 

to aU the rest, his life is a wo?k unfinished ; to 

which no one has brought the minute examina- donheSfe^^Seof Wor^co^t 
uon mdispen^bly recjuired, where the whole of a meat of literature. That is now sapetSWed by anotfer 
career has to be considered to get at the proper statute, having the same gorgeous name, and the same 
comprehension of single parts of it. The writers inglorious meaning ; for even this last enactment^ sorely 
accepted as authorities for the obscurer portion resisted as it was, l^ves England behind any other 
are found to be practically worthless, and the country in the world, in the amount of their own 
defect is not supplied by the later and greater property secured to her authors. In some^ to this day, 
biographers. Johnson did him no kind of justice, perpetual copyright exists; and though it may be' 
because of too little liking for him ; and Scott, reasonable, as Dr Johnson argued that it was, to sur- 
with much hearty liking as well as a generous render a part for greater efficiency or protection to the 
admiration, had too much other work to do. Tf coinmonest delates of natural justira 

* -u i.T. at least require that an authors family should not be 

e passages m both beggared of tlreir inheritance as soon ask own capacity 

meinoirs, and Scott s pervading teme of hea^y, jg provide for them may have ceased. ■ In every conti- , 
manly wisdom, it is left to an inferior hand to nental country this is cared for, the lowest term secured 
attempt to complete the tribute begun by those by the most niggardly arrangement ^ing twenty-five 
distinguished men. ^ years ; whereas in England it is the munificent number 

Mr Forster lived to publish only one volume, of seven. Yet the most laborious works, and often the 
We may add that the biographer was successful delightful, are for the most part of a kind which 
in life. His name stood well with publishers and Ihe hereafter only can repay. The poet, the historimi, 
readers. In i 35 S he was appointed Secretary to the scientific investigator, do indeed find readers to-day; 
the Lunacy Commission, and in i86i, a Commis- ^ laboured with succe^ they have pro- 

sioner in Lunacy. ‘Few Englishmen of this gener- “ books whose substofa^reu^ is not the large 

o 1 1 ^ud temporaTy, but the hmited and constant nature of 

ation, says a ft^^ndly witer in the consideration of moral right exists, no 

combined such unflinching firmness and honesty economical science can be Ttated, which ' 

of purpose wim such real tenderness and sympathy justify the seizure of such books by the public, 

for all with whom they were brought into contact before they had the chance of remuneratii^ the genius 
Many there were who, at first sight, thought and the labour of their producers. 

John Forster obstinate and overbearing, who, on But though parliament can easily commit this wrong, 
further acquaintance, were ready to confess that, it is not in such case the quarter to look to for r^ess. 
in reality, he was one of the tenderest and most There is no hope of a better state of things till the 


f enerous of men.' Mr Forster bequeathed his author shall enlist upon his side the power ^ which 
ooks and manuscripts to the nation — ^a valuable parliament « hut the infenor ^pressmn. The t^e 
bequest— and they remain in the South Kensing- ^^^^7 for hter^ 

Forsteris fri«^, Alexander Dyce writer, and of the social consideration and respect tibat 

theeditorwShakspeare and of the dramatic works effectual discharge should luve undisputed right 


of Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Mr Dyce was bom in Edinburgh, son 


to daim. The world will be greatly the gmner, when 
such time' shall arrive, and when the biegraphy of the 


of General Dyce, in the Honourable East India Tnan of genius shall no longer be a picture of the most 
Company's Service. Having studied at £din> harsh struggle* and mean necessities to whicdi man's 
burgh University and at Exeter College, Oxford, life is subject, exhibited as in shameful contrast t<> the 
he entered into holy orders, and was succes^vely c®lp^ ^nd classic glory of his fame. With soaety itself 
curate in Fowey, Cornwall, and Kaylao^ in J^®sts the advent of that time. 

Suffolk. Mr Dyce was a faithful and learned . . • # m 


edition was published by Mr Forster in 1874. 

repetsentatiem can be more remote from the truth. He did. 

The Literary Profession andLtrw ^Copyr^ht 

‘ It were well,' said Goldsmith, on oire occasion, with seven years of his life, cert^y ^ 

bito tat^ ‘if none but ^ dunce of so^ were to 

combmed to render the profession of an author ndicu* I Xen^le with /400 a year might then be c^lcd opulent. Not m 
lous or unhappy.' The profession themselves have yet ^ in ten of the young gentlemen of gcwd famffi^ who wwato*^g 

j ^ 7-^7 to put 

away internal jealousies ; they have to claim for them- I j^med togetherT^uld not have sufficed for G^dsaadu 
selves, as poor Goldsmith, after his fiishion, very loudly f He spent twice as much as he had. He wore fee cioth^ 
did, that defined position from which greater respect,. | dinn^ of course, 
mid more fmju^^sid^on in pubKc Me, .^«dd 

not long be withheld ; m fine, they have frankly to fedL pujse, ready for any tale of distress, true or &is«. Bat It was^ 
that, their vocation, properly regarded, mnks with the not in dress or feasdng, in promiscuous 
aU to do justice ' 

to It, and to each other, is the way to obtain justice ofgunblek Foratime he put offthedayofm<mtabk mn hy 

, iw 'WCaldf If had be^kl true to them- tempoiary expedients. He obtained adwwt *^**‘*S**^ 



„ CYCLOPAEDIA OF . TO 1874 

FROM 1S3O V - -J- — — 

" ' — - speak of such known men as Fuller and Hacket, must 

have been greatly his superiors in talent— more dis- 
. PROFESSOR MASSON. ceming men, as well as more interesting writers. That 

. y in rnnmc- very ecclesiastical cause which Laud so conspicuously 

and Literarv defended, has had, since his time, and has at this day 
iion with in England, far abler heads among its adherents. Hovs 

History of hts Time (6 vols.), was it then, that Laud became what he did become, 

Masson, Professor of^ Rhetoric and Lngiisn slowly, by degrees, and against opposition? 

Literature iii the university of Edinburgh, is witn- precise personality and no other 

out doubt the most accurate as well as the worked its way upwards, through the derical and 
fullest memoir of the great poet. ^ As if to oblige academic element of the time, to the very top of all, 
biooraphy in this instance to pass into history, and there fitted itself into the very socket where the 
Milton's life divides itself with almost mechanical joints of things met? Parvo regiiur mundus intelkctm 
exactness into three periods, corresponding with A small intellect, once in the position of government, 

psriod of his ediiation sod mm m ^SS’ '»> taju U” ^ 

and forming the middle period of ms polemical last stages of Laud's ascent^ he rose through 

activity as a prose-writer; and the third ex- gackingbam and Charles, to both of whom surely his 
tending from 1660 to 1674, which was the period without being g^reat, may have recommended 

of his later muse and of the publication of Para^ l^y adequate affinities. 
dise Lost. It is the plan of the present work to still, that Laud impressed these 
devote a volume to each of those periods.' Such come in contact \ ' 

was the herculean task Mr Masson laid out for position as a poor 
himself. In his progress he has cleared up many i‘ , . 

doabtful points in the poet’s 
academical career, and given a ^eat mass ot 
interesting information, litermy, historical, 
ecclesiastical, conveyed in vigorous and often 
eloquent language. The author, by his intense 

devotion to his subject, has produced a work which i^ud as intellectually an 

is a supreme authority on Milton and his times. <a ridiculous old bigot,' he seems 

r . r j peculiarity which gave T 

Character of Arcnmshop Lam. rneasure by a 

What with one T n<^atif; of influence, what with another, pungency among his contemporaries. _ _ . 
year 16321, being then m the sixtieth ye^ the ^oundmg ^i^ahoi^^ 

spirit in the English is a fand _of power ; u™ — 

Church‘,^nd one of the chiefs of the English state. 

One Would fain think and speak with some respect of 
any man who has been beheaded ; much more of one 
who was heheac^ed for a cause to which he had con- 
sdentiously< — - 
countrymen, two centuries 


men when he did ^ 

with them, and that, from his original ' 

r - student in an Oxford collie, he rose 

step by step to the point where he could come in con- 
* ' ^ 1 fects not explicable by the mere 

wx supposition ot a series of external accidents. Perhaps 
and if is that a nature does not always or necessarily nse 
oy greatness j or intrinsic superiority to the element 
about % or proper capillary 

relation to the element about it When Lord Ma^ulay 

' imbecile,' and calls 
i to omit that 
Laud's nature, whatever its 
modem standard, so much force and 
„ To have bold of 
\ * I and 

^ kind of power ; and Laud had that 
from the first He affected strongly, if 
irritatingly, each successive part of the body-politic in 
which he was lodged. As a fellow of a college, he was 
more felt than liked ; as a master of a college, he was 

■ ---3 after his death, stUl adhere he was felt still, but still not bleed. And why wm he 
tolSll^wuiiistS'uphold, albeit with the difference, fdt? Why, m eadi successive position to ^ 

tn*ralfMiKbfe to themstllves, of all that time has flung attained, did he affect surrounding sensation so ^ to 
PnHt to like or admire L^^^^ domineer? For one thing, he was a man whose 

The nearer we get to^k. the more all soft illusion if few, were extrao^na^y definite. 
falls off, and the^more distihitly we have before us the great, was very tight ^ly m life 
InSi Ld fthers saw it of a ‘little, certain propositions as to the proper theolc^ of the 

^thfn^ 

or bowing li head in churdies I^o^S^^^u^dtuiThS 

“%^^^'^^ine what remains of his mind in si^S doctrinal outfit. Wherev® he went. ^ earned 
wrIK rtt™ced. Tke texture th^ mth him and 

S^^he? 0 M*f Ms^t^S topiS^tou^S, proiireftions were' of a kM 

a kind if dull heat rises, and one can sSi that the old or oth« ^ kirSh 

man was in earnest Of anythii^ like depth or com- ^uld for« , to his Si^ Mv the Sn^waV 
prehensivenesS of intellect, there is no evidence ; much larger natures, that we rmwd of su^ 

Ls of what is understo^ hy genius. Them is never and, ^ SS 

a stroke of original insight ; never a flash of intellectual aod Oi othm betod him , , . ’ _:n,Z 

gaaerality. I5 Wiffiati there is genius ; not in Laud. ; in ftour of him those 

I and adding secret force to it all, there was somethii^ 
IHTontisiag to ex«a:aite works wHcK he neret began. But at i ^jggj about Laud* Though the system which he wauted 
this source of supply felled. He owed more than £2000 ; enforce was one of strict secukr form, the man’s own 

«nbartassmeats. basis of thfi fantastic and 
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uneartHy, Herein lay one notable, and perhaps com- 
pensating difference between his narrow intellect and 
the broad but secular genius of WilHams. In that 
strange diary of Laud, which is one of the curiosities ; 
of our literature, we see him in an aspect in which he 
probably never wished that the public should know 
him. His hard and active public life is represented 
there but casually, and we see the man in the secrecy 
of his own thoughts, as he talked to himself when alone. 
We hear of certain sins, or, at least, * unfortunatenesses,’ 
of his early and past life, which clung about his memory, 
were kept there by anniversaries of sadness or penance, 
and sometimes intruded grinning faces through the 
gloom of the chamber when all the house was asleep. 
We see that, after all, whether from such causes or 
from some form of constitutional melancholy, the old 
man, who walked so briskly and cheerily about the 
court, and was so sharp and unhesitating^ in all his 
notions of what was to be done in secret, cany in him 
some sense of the burden of life’s mystery, and feel the 
air and the earth to some depth around him to be full 
of sounds and agencies unfeatured and unimaginable. 
At any moment they may break through I The twitter 
of two robin redbreasts in his room, as he is writing a 
sermon, sets his heart beating; a curtain rustles — 
whose hand touched it ? Above all, he has a belief in 
revelation through dreams and coincidences ; and as the 
very definiteness of his scheme of external worship may 
have been a refuge to him from that total mystery, the 
skirts of which, and only the skirts, were ever toimhing 
him, so in his dreams and small omens he seems to 
have had, in Ms daily advocacy of that scheme, some 
petty sense of near metaphysical aid. Out of his many 
dreams we are fond of this one : *'Jafmary ^ [1626-7]. 
Epiphany Eve and Friday, in the night I dreamed,’ 
he says, * that my mother, long since dead, stood by 
my bed, and drawing aside the clothes a little, looked 
pleasantly upon me, and that I was glad to see her 
with so merry an aspect, She then shewed to me a 
certain old man, long since deceased, whom, while alive, 
I both knew and loved. He seemed to lie upon the 
ground, merry enough, but with a wrinkled countenance. 
His name was Grove. While I prepared to salute him, 
I awoke.’ Were one to adopt what seems to have been 
Laud’s own theory, might not one suppose that this 
wrinlajd old man of his dream, squat on the super- 
natural ground so near its confines with the natural, 
was Laud’s spiritual genius, and so that what of the 
supernatural there was in his policy consisted mainly 
of monitions from Grove of Reading? The question 
would still remain — ^at what depth back among the dead 
Grove was permitted to roam? 

Mr Masson has published Essays Biographical 
and Critical, 1856 ; British Novelists and their 
Styles, 1859 ; Recent British Philosophy, 1865 ; 
The Life of William Drummond of Hawthomden, 
1873; &C. Mr Masson has also been a copious 
contributor to our reviews, magazines, and other 
literary journals. He is a native of Aberdeen 
(born Dec. 22, 1822), and pjoys universal respect 
as a genial and accomplished author, professor, 
and member of the literary society of the Scottish 
capitaL 

LuLhePs Scdan^ 

Milton’s Satan and Goethe’s Mephistopheles are liter- 
ary performances ; an^ for what they prove, neither 
Milton nor Goethe need have believed in a devil at all. 
Luther’s devil, on the other hand, was a being r^c^:nised 
by him as actually existing--as existing one might say, 
with a vengeance. The strong conviction which Luther 
had on tlm point is a feature in Ms charactcy. The 
narrative of his life abounds in anecdotes, ^wing that 
the devil with him was no chimer^ no mere orthodoxy, 
|kO fictioxu In every page of his writings we have 


the word Teufd, Teufel, repeated agmn and. again. 
Occasionally there occurs an express dissertation upon 
the nature and functions of the evil spirit ; and one of 
the longest chapters in his Takh'^Mk is that entitled 
*'rhe Devil and his Woriss indicating that his 
conversation with his friends often turned on the 
subject of Satanic agency. Tmfel was actually the 
: strongest signification he had ; and whenever he was 
excit^ to his highest emotional pitch, it came in to 
assist his utterance at the climax, and gjve him a corre- 
sponding powerful expression. * This thing I will do/ it 
was common for him to say, ' in spite of all who may 
oppose me, be it duke, emperor, priest, bishop, cardinal, 
pope, or devil’ Man’s heart, he says, is a ‘ Stock, Stein, 
Eisen, Teufel, hart Herz’ (a stock, stone, iron, devil, 
hard heart). And it was not a mere v^e conception 
he had of this being, such as theology might oblige. On 
the contrary, he had observed him as a man would his 
personal enemy, and in so doing had formed a gres^ 
many conclusions r^arding his powers and his character. 
In ^enei^ Luther’s devil may be defined as a personi- 
fication, in the spirit of Scripture, of the resisting medium 
which Luther had to coil his way through — spiritual 
fears, passionate uprisings, fainting resolutions, within 
himself ; error, weakness, envy, in those around him % 
and, without, a whole world howling for his destruction. 
It is in effect as if Luther had said : ‘ Scripture reveals to 
me the existence of a great accursed being, whose func- 
tion it is to produce evil It is for me to ascertain the 
character of this being, whom I, of all men, have to 
deal with. And how am I to do so except by observing 
him working ? God knows I have not far to go in quest 
of his manifestations.’ And thus Luther went on fillii^ 
up the scriptural proposition with his daily experience 
He was constantly gaining a clearer conception of his 
great personal antagonist, constantly stumbling upon 
some more concealed trait in the spirit’s character.^ The 
being himself was invisible ; but men were walking in 
the midst of his manifestations. History to Luther was 
not a phyrical course of events. It was God acting and 
the devil opposing. 

London Suburbs— LLampsimd, 

London, with all the evils resulting from its i^tness, 
has suburbs as rich and beautiful, after the English style 
of scenery, as any in the world ; and even now, despite 
the encroachments of the ever-encroaching brick and 
mortar on the surrounding country, the neigh^urhood 
of Hampstead and Highgate, near London, is one in 
which the lover of natural beauty and the solitary might 
well delight The ground is much the highest round 
London ; there are real heights and hollows, so that the 
omnibuses coming from town have put on additional 
horses ; you ascend steep roads, lying in part throtgh 
villages or quaint shops, and old high-gabled brick 
houses, still distinct from the great city, though atout to 
be devoured by it— in part tmrough straggling lines of 
villas, with gardens and grassy parks round them, and 
here and there an old inn ; and from the highest 
nences, when the view is clear, you can London left 
behind, a mass of puiplish mist, with domes and 
steeples visible through it When the villag^ end, 
you are really in the country. There is the Heath, 
on the Hampstead side— an extenrive tract of imoik 
and little glens, covered here and there with furze, ^ 
abloom with yellow in the summer, when the Wks 
may be heard singing over it ; threaded here and there 
by paths with seats in fifiem, or biokeii hy 
trees, and blue rusty-nailed palings, which inclose old- 
fashioned ftunily-houses and dhrubb^e^ where ^ 
coachman in livery may be seen talking larily to the 
gardener, but contaimng also sequesteim jqpots whe^ 
one might wander alone for hours, or lie conwalm 
the sheltering furze. At night, Hamp^ead Heath wouM 
be as ghastly a place to wander in as an spirit 

could <fcare. In every hollow seen in the 
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cotild fancy that there had been a murder; my, tradition 
points to spots where foul crimes have beeit committed, 
or where, in the dead of night, forgers, who had walked, 
with discovery on their track, along dark intervening 
roads firon? the hell of lamp-lit London, had lain down 
and poisoned themselves. In the day, however, and 
especially on a bright summer day, the scene is open, 
h^thy, and cheerful. 


TO 1878, 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 

The Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography by SIR 
James Step^ien (1789-1859), contain brief mem- 
oirs of Hildebrand, St Francis of Assisi, Loyola, 
Luther, Baxter, Wilberforce, the founders of 
Jesuitism, the Port- Royalists, the Clapham Sect, 
&a As originally published in the Edinburgh 
Review^ these essays were nearly as popular with 
a large body of readers as those of Macaulay, 
though on less attractive subjects. They were 
first published in a collective form in 1849, and 
have gone through several editions. Sir James 
Stephen was long legal adviser to the Colonial 
Office, then assistant Under-secretary to the 
Colonial Office, and afterwards Under-secretary 
of State, which office he held from 1836 to 1847. 
He was a valuable public servant and good man. 

J. p. MUIRHEAD (Life of Watt). 

A relative of James Watt, James Patrick 
MUIRHEAD, M. A., who had access to all the family 
papers, published a volume in 1854, entitled The 

and Progress of the Mechanical Inventions 
of James Watt; three volumes, 1858. The laro-e 
copper-plate engravings of machinery by whichlit 
was jllustrated necessarily raised the cost of this 
work above the means of most people, while the 
minute descriptions of patents and their relative 
drawings were more desirable for the use of the 
scientific engineer and the mechanical philoso- 
phy than of the general reader. To meet the 
wishes of the latter, Mr Muirhead, in 1858, remod- 
eUed and reproduced, in a form at once more 
yinprehensive, more convenient, and less costly. 
the foiographical memoir of Watt, incorporating 
with it the most interesting passages in his cor- 
rypondence, and, as far as possible, Wattes own 
^ar and forcible descriptions of his inventions. 
Ihis volume furnishes an interesting account of 
the caryr of the great inventor, of whom Sir 
Walter Scott has said that he was *not only the 
most profound man of science, the most successful 
combiner of powers and calculator of numbers, as 
yiapted to practical purposes — was not only one of 
the most generally well-informed, but one of the 
best and kindest of human beings/ James Watt 
was bom on the 19th of January 1736, at Greenock, : 
and came of a family that for more than a ^ 
hundred years had more or less professed mathe- < 
maUcs and navigation. Many stories are told « 
of his early turn for science. When he was ; 
SIX years of age, a gentleman, calling on hi$ i 
father, obsy ved the child bending over a marble 
hearth with a piece of coloured chalk in his 
hand. Mr Watt, said he, 'you ought to send 
i™ boy to a public school, and not allow him to 
tnfle away his time at home." 'Look how mv ^ 
child IS occuped before you condemn him; replied \ 
the father. The gentleman then observed that I 
the hoy had drawn mathematical lines and circles i 
on the marble hearth, and was then marking in r 



n letters and figures the result of some calculation 
h he was carrying on : he put various, questions to 
^ and ended by remarking, 'he is no common 
n evening with his aunt, Mrs 

^ Muirhead, at the tea-table, she said: 'James 
Watt, I never saw such an idle boy : take a book 
" or employ yourself usefully. For the last hour 
you have not spoken one word, but taken off the 
hd of that kettle and put it on again, holding now 
a cup and now a silver spoon over the steam." 

^ James was already observing the process of con- 
- densation. Before he was fifteen years of age 
,, he had made for himself a small electrical 
f machine, with which he sometimes startled his ' 
, young friends by giving them sudden shocks 
2 from it. This must have been only a few years 
1 after the Leyden phial was invented. His fathers 
, store-rooms, in which he kept a stock of tele- 
j scopes, quadrants, and optical instruments for 
L the supply of ships at Greenock, were a valuable 
t school of observation to the young philosopher 
[ and may have tended to decide the profession 
i which he selected for himself— that o: mathe- 
matical instrument-maker. At the age of eighteen 
he removed to Glasgow to learn this business, 
and a year afterwards repaired to London for 
the same purpose. But bad health— ' a gnawing 
pain in his back, and weariness all over his body " 
obliged him to quit London in the year 1756 ; 
and after investing about twenty guineas in tools 
and useful books on his trade, he returned to 
Scotland. In 1757 he received permission to 
occupy an apartment and open a shop within the 
precincts of the college of Glasgow, and to use the 
cksignation of 'mathematical instrument-maker to 
the university." And now, in his twenty-first year, 
may be said to have commenced the wonderful 
<^reer of James Watt as a man of inventive genius. 
Business was sufficiently prosperous, and in his 
leisure hours he studied without intermission. 
Observare " was the motto he adopted, and his 
object, as he himself expressed it, was 'to find out 
the weak side of Nature, and to vanquish her • " 
for Nature; he says again, 'has a weak side, if 
we can only find it out.’ Nothing came amiss. 

VV ithout knowing one musical note from another, 
he undertook to build an organ for a mason-lodge 
m Glasgow. He had studied the philosophical 
theory of music, and not only did he make the 
organ, but m the process a thousand things 
occurred to him which no- organ-builder ever 
dreamed of— nice indicators of the strength of the 
blast, regulators of it, &c. He afterwards made 
many organs ; and guitars, flutes, and violins of 
his manufacture are still in existence. About 
I this time he also contrived an ingenious machine 
> for drawing in perspective. The great discovery 
which led to the ultimate triumphs of the steam- 
engine was made ^ when Watt was only twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years of age— -namely, in 
1764 or 1765, Dr Black, an intimate friend, thus 
narrates the circumstance : 

The Steam-engine, 

A few years after he was settled at Glasgow, he was 
employed by tlie Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
examine and rectify a small workable model of a^eam- 
engine, which w^ out of order. This turned a part of 
his thoughts and fertile invention to the nature and 
improvement of steam-engines, to the perfection of their 
machmety, and to flie different means by which their 
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great consumption of fuel might be diminished. He 
soon acquired such a reputation for his knowledge on 
this subject, that he was employed to plan and erect 
several engines in different places, while at the same 
time he was frequently making new experiments to lessen 
the waste of heat from the external surface of the boiler, 
and from that of the cylinder. But, after he had been 
thus employed a considerable time, he perceived that by 
far the greatest waste of heat proceeded from the waste 
of steam in filling the cylinder with steam. In filling 
the cylinder with steam, for every stroke of the common 
engine a great part of the steam is chilled and condensed 
by the coldness of the cylinder, before this last is heated 
enough to qualify it for being filled with elastic vapour 
or perfect steam ; he perceived, therefore, that -by pre- 
venting this waste of steam, an incomparably greater 
saving of heat and fuel would be attained than by any 
other contrivance. It was thus in the beginning of the 
year 1765 that the fortunate thought occurred to him of 
condensing the steam by cold in a separate vessel or 
apparatus, between which and the cylinder a communi- 
cation was to be opened for that purpose every time the 
steam was to be condensed ; while the cylinder itself 
might be preserved perpetually hot, no cold water or 
air being ever admitted into its cavity. This capital 
improvement flashed on his mind at once, and filled him 
with rapture. 

Here was the weak side of Nature, by the dis- 
covery of which he vanquished her. Dr Robison, 
also an intimate friend, assigns the discovery to the 
year 1764, Dr Robison gives an account of an 
interview with Watt at this time : ‘ I came into 
Mr Watt’s parlour without ceremony, and found 
him sitting before the fire, having lying on his knee 
a little tin cistern, which he was looking at. I 
entered into conversation on what we had been 
speaking of at last meeting — something about 
steam. All the while Mr Watt kept looking at the 
fire, and laid down the cistern at the foot of his 
chair. At last he looked at me, and said briskly ; 

You need not fash yourself any more about that, 
man ; I have now made an engine that shall not 
waste a particle of steam. It shall all be boiling 
hot : ay, and hot water injected, if you please.” 
So saying, Mr Watt looked with complacency at 
the little thing at his feet, and, seeing that I 
observed him, he shoved it away under a table 
with his foot. I put a question about the nature 
of his contrivance. He answered me rather dryly. 
I did not press him to a further explanation. . . . 
I found Mr Alexander Brown, a very intimate 
acquaintance of Mr Watt’s, and he immediately 
accosted me with : “ Well, have you seen Jamie 
Watt?” “Yes.” “He’ll be in high spirits now 
with his engine, isn’t he ? ” “ Yes,” said I, “ very 

fine spirits.” “Ay,” says^ Mr Brown, “the con- 
denser ’s the thing ; keep it but cold enough, and 
you may have a perfect vacuum, whatever be the 
heat of the cylinder.” The instant he said this, 
the whole flashed on my mind at once.’ 

The first experiment was made with a common 
anatomist’s great injection syringe for a cylinder, 
but the contrivance was perfect in Watt’s mind, 
and fitted the engine at ’once for the _ greatest 
and most powerful, or for the most trifling task. 
Dr Robison says he is satisfied that when he left 
town a fortnight before the interview above quoted, 
Watt had not thought of the method of keep- 
ing the cylinder hot, and that when he returned, 
he had completed it, and confirmed it by experi- 
ment Sir Walter Scott, according to Lockhart, 
never considered any amount of literary distinction 
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as entitled to be spoken of in the same breath with 
mastery in the higher departments of practical life; 
and if ever a discovery in science was entitled to 
this exalted position, it was surely that made by 
James M’att— an invention which is estimated to 
have added to the available labour of Great Britain 
alone a power equivalent to that of four hundred 
millions of men, or more than double the number 
of the male inhabitants of Europe. 

To reap the benefits of his discovery was now 
the great object to which Watt directed himself; 
but it was eight or nine years before it turned to 
the advantage of the public or to the benefit of the 
inventor. For a time he was associated with an 
ingenious but unsuccessful man, Dr Roebuck, and 
neither profited much by the connection. The 
invention was, however, patented in January 1769, 
and Watt continued to e.xpcriment upon and to 
perfect the mechanism of his ‘ fire-engine.’ He 
had married a cousin of his own, Miss Miller, in 
July 1763, and had now three children; *but 
unhappily,’ says Mr Muirhead, * without receiving 
that triple proportion of corn which, among the 
Romans, the jtts trium libcrorum brought with it. 
Those little voices, “whose crying was a cry for 
gold,” were not to be stilled by the baser metal of 
a badly cast Carron cylinder, or the “ block-tin 
and hammered lead” of a Glasgow condenser.’ 
We find Watt writing thus : ^ I am resolved, 
unless those things I have brought to some per- 
fection reward me for the time and money I have 
lost on them, if I can resist it, to invent no more. 
Indeed, I am not near so capable as I once w^as. 

I find that I am not the same person I was four 
years ago, when I invented the fire-engine, and 
foresaw, even before I made a model, almost 
every circumstance that has since occurred.’ 

To carry on the affairs of his household, Watt 
undertook many occasional commissions. He 
projected a canal* for carrying coals to Glasgow, 
and received ;!^2oo a year for superintending its 
construction. His mind having been turned to 
canals, he struck out the idea of the screw-pro- 
peller, or ' spiral oar,’ as he called it. He made 
surveys for various canals in .Scotland, and among 
others, by appointment of the Court of Police of 
Glasgow, the Caledonian Canal, which was after- 
wards constructed between Inverness and Fort- 
William. Mr Telford, to whom this great work 
was principally intrusted, throughout his length- 
ened labours in connection with it, has borne 
testimony to the particular correctness^ and value 
of Watt’s survey. The inventive genius of the 
man was never still : clocks, micrometers, dividing 
screws, surveying quadrants, and a hundred other 
inventions flowed from him with the ease that a 
littirateur dashes off an article for a magazine. 
'You might live,’ said his friend Dr Small, ^by 
inventing only an hour in a week for mathematical 
instrument-makers.* 

In 1773^ Mr Watt and Dr Roebuck dissolved 
their connection ; and then began the partnership 
with Mr Boulton of the Soho Works, in Birming- 
ham, which laid the foundation of Watt’s future 
prosperity. Mr Boulton \vas possessed of ample 
means to do justice to the magnitude of Watt’s 
inventions ; and the result was, that both realised 
an ample fortune, and the Soho Works of Bir- 
mingham. were among the greatest establishments 
of that city. Watt’s inventions continued to enrich 
the world almost until his death, at the patriarchal 
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a^e of eigMy-tlirea Among the most important 
of these, not mentioned above, were the .rotative 
motion and parallel motion, the throttle-valye, the 
steam-gauge, the indicator, the. governor, &c. in 
connection with the steam-engine; the copying- 
press, the steam tilt-hammer, a smoke-consumer, 
the discovery of the composition of water, &c. 
These are among the works which we owe to the 
great inventor and perfecter of the steam-engine. 
The following is Lord Brougham’s beautiful 


wheels on rails and the idea of running loco 
motives on common roads, and laboured to adap 
the locomotive and the rails to the wants of ead 


other, so that, as he said himself, they might be 
like ‘man and wife.’ His success led to his 
appointment as engineer of the Stockton and 


Darlington Railway, a line projected in order to 
find an outlet and new markets for the Bishop- 
Auckland coals.^ Here he succeeded in establish- 
ing the first railway over which passengers and 
goods were carried by a locomotive. The open- 
ing trial took place 27th September 1^27, and 
a local chronicler thus records the event : 


Kot to perj^timte a nsone. 

Which most endure^ while the peaceful arts flourish, 
But to shew 

That Mankind have learned to honour those 
Who best deserve their gratitude. 

The King, 

His Ministers, and manv of the Nob|es 
And Commons of the Realm, 

Raised this Monument to 

JAMES WATT, 

Who, directing the force of an original genius. 
Early exercised in philosophic research. 

To the improvement of 
The Steam-engine, 

Enlarged the Resources of to Country, 
Increased the Power of Man, 

And rose to an eminent pla^ 

Among the most Illustrious Followers of Sdence 
And the real Benefactors of the World, 

Bom at Greenock, mdccxxxvj. ; 

Died at Heath fie ld, in St^ordshire, mdcccxix. 


near ninety tons. The engine with its load arrived at 
Darlington, a distance of 8| miles, in sixty-ive minutes. 
The six wagons, loaded with coal intended for Darling- 
ton, were then left behind; and obtaining a fresh supply 
of water, and arranging the procession to accommodate 
a band of music and numerous passengers from Darling- 
ton, the engine set off a^n, and arrived at Stockton m 
three hours pd seven minutes, including stoppages, the 
distance being nearly twelve miles. By the time the 
train r^ched Stockton there were about 600 persons in 
the train or hanging on to the wagons, which must have 
gone at a safe and steady pace of from four to six miles 
an hour ftom Darlington. *The arrival at Stockton,’ 
it is added, ‘excited a deep interest and admiration.’ 

A more important field was, however, necessary, 
in order to attract public attention, and tb test the 
inherent soundness of the principle propourided 
by Stephenson. This was found in Liverpool 
and Manchester. The means of transporting 
goods between these great cities had not kept 
- ^ . Pa^e withthe development of the traffic. Cdtton. 

assistant to his as' Mr Huskisson observed in the House of 
} could Commons, was detained a fortnight at Liverpool, 

mg. He mended while the Manchester manufacturers were obHeed 

S. and OthiarwnCA fr. J . 
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hens from laying ; tbe air would be poisoned, and 
irds fall dead as it passed ; the preservation of 
pheasants and foxes would be impossible ; house- 
holders would be ruined, horses become extinct, 
and oats unsaleable ; country inns would be ruined ; 
travelling rendered dangerous, for boilers would 
burst, and passengers be blown to atoms. But 
there was always this consolation to wind up with 
—the weight of the locomotive would prevent its 
moving, and railways could never be worked by 
steam-power. The bill for the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway at length came before a comr 
mittee of the House of Commons. Privately, Mr 
Stephenson talked of driving twenty miles an 
hour; but the council warned him of such folly, 
and in evidence he restricted himself to ten miles 
an hour. ‘But assuming this speed/ said a 
member of the committee, ‘ suppose that a cow 
were to ‘^^ray upon the line and get in the way of 
the engine ; would not that, think you, be a very 
awkward circumstance?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the wit- 
ness, with his strong Northumberland burr, and a 
merry twinkle in his eye-— ‘yes, verry awkward 
mdssdfor ike coo 

Mr Stephenson— ‘that unprofessional person,’ 

• as one of the engineers of the day Called him — 
failed to convince the committee, and the bill was 
lost. ‘ We must persevere, sir,’ was his invariable 
reply, when friends hinted that he might be wrong ; 
and a second bill was brought in, which, as the 
new line carefully avoided the lands of a few 
short-sighted opponents, passed the House of 
Commons by 88 to 4 ^j ^.nd the House of 
Lords with the opposition of only Lord Derby 
and Lord Wilton. The railway was commenced ; 
and though told by the first engineers of the day 
that.no man in his senses would attempt to carry 
it through Chat Moss, Mr Stephenson did so, at 
a cost not of /270,ooo, but of only jf28,ooo, and 
he completed the line in a substantial and busi- 
ness-like manner. But the adoption of the loco- 
motive was still an open question, and he stood 
alone among the engineers of the day. The most 
advanced professional men concurred in recom- 
mending fixed engines. ‘ We must persevere, 
sir,’ was still George’s motto. He pemuaded the 
directors to give the locomotive a trial, and he 
made an engine for the purpose. The trial came 
pn, 6th October 1829. The engine started on its 
journey, dragging after it a;bout thirteen tons’ 
weight in wagons, and made the first ten trips 
backwards and forwards along the two miles of 
road, running the thirty-five miles, including stop- 
pages, in an hour and forty-eight minutes. The 
second ten trips were in like manner performed 
in two hours and three minutes. The maximum 
velocity attained by the ‘ Rocket’ during the trial- 
. trip was twenty-nine miles an hour, or about three 
times the speed that one of the judges of the com- 
petition had declared to be the limit of possibility. 
^ Now,’ cried one of the directors, lifting up his 
hands — ‘now is George Stephenson at last de- 
livered.’ This decided the question ; locomotives 
were immediately constructed and put upon the 
line ; and the public opening of the work tooxc 
place on the 15th September 1830. 

Opemng of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway* 

The completion of the work was justly regatrded as a 
great national event, and was celebrated accordingly. 


The Duke of Wellington, then prime-minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, secretary of state, Mr Huskisson, one of 
the members for Liverpool, and an earnest supporter 
of the project from its commencement, were present 
together with a large number of distinguished person- 
ages. The ‘Northumbrian ^ engine took the lead of the 
procession, and was followed by the other locomotives 
and their trains, which accommodated about six hundred 
persons. Many thousands of spectators dieered them 
on their way — through the deep ravine of Olive Mount; 
up the Sutton incline; over the Sankey viaduct, beneafit 
which a multitude of persons had assembled — carriages 
filling the narrow lanes, and barges crowding the river. 

The people gazed with wonder and admiration at the 
trains which sped along the line, far above their heads, 
at the rate of twenty-four miles an hour. At Parkside,, 
seventeen miles from Liverpool, the engines stopped to 
take in water. Here a deplorable accident occurred to ^ 
one of the most distinguished of the illustrious visitors 
present, which threw a deep shadow over the subsequent 
proceedings of the day. The ‘Northumbrian’ engine, 
with the carriage containing the Duke of Wellington, 
was drawn up on one line, in order that the whole of 
the trains might pass in review before him and his 
party on the other. Mr Huskisson had, unhappily, 
alighted from the carriage, and was standing on the 
opposite road, along which the ‘ Rocket ’ engjne was ■ 
observed rapidly coming up. At this moment the 
Duke of Wellington, between whom and Mr Huskisson 
some coolness Imd existed, made a sigh of recognition, 
and held out his hand. A hurried but friendly grasp 
was given ; and before it was loosened, there was a 
general cry from the by-standers of ‘ Get in, get in I ’ 
Flurried and confused, Mr Huskisson endeavoured to 
get round the open door of the carriage which projected 
over the opposite rail, but in so doing he was struck 
down by the ‘ Rocket,’ and falling with his leg doubled j 
across the rail, the limb was instantly crushed. His 
first words, on bein^ raised, were, ‘ I have met my f 
death,’ whidi unhappily proved too true, for he expired 
that same evening in the neighbouring parsonage of ! 
Ecdes. It was cited at the time, as a remarkaHe fact, ! 
that the ‘Northumbrian’ engine conveyed the wounded I 
body of the unfortunate gentleman a distance of about | 
fifteen miles in twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of ; 
thirty-six miles an hour. This incredible speed burst 
upon the world with all the effect d a new and | 
unlooked-for phenomenon. 

The fortune of George Stephenson was now } 
niade. He became a great man. He was offered, 
but refused, a knighthood, and his latter days | 

were spent as those of a country gentleman. He ! 

died in 1848, at the age of sixty-seven. | 

George Stephenson at Sir Robert Pedis s^t of Drayton* I 

Though mainly an e^neer, he was also a darii^ | 
thinker on many scientific questions ; and there was 
scarcely a subject of speculation, or a department d | 
recondite science, on which he had not employed his 2; 

faculties in such a w;^ as to have formed Laige and I 

origiiil views. At Drajrton the conversation often | 

turned upon such topics, and Mr Stephenson frwly t 

joined in it On one occasion, an animated disensrion ,J 

took place between himself and Dr Buckland on one ot 
his favourite theories as to the formation of coal r 

the result was, that Dr Bucldand, a much greater mast^ | 
of tongue-fence than St^henson, completely silenced 1 
him. Next morning before breakfast, wh^ if., . 5 ^ 
walking in the grounds deeply pondering. Sir Wmiam .■ 
Follett came up and asked what he was thinking about f 
‘Why, Sir William, I am thinking over that 
I had with Buckland last night I know I wgat* 
and that if I had only the command of words wh«^ 
has, I’d have beaten him.’ ‘ Let me know all a^t tt. 
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Sir \ViII^ ‘ and I ’ll see wtot I can do for you.’ I the last century to the culminating point in tih^ 
Hie two sat doTO in m arbour, whw the astute kwyer celebrity of the Scottish capital at the date of the 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the points of Waverlev novels The author of tho sJ ® • , 

the case; entering into it with aU the seal of ^ advo- LoTS^khnrn a <?ooH?ih ^ Mem^als, 
cate about to plead the dearest interests of his chent. ohs^ant aoT’otS f judge, was shrewd, 
After he had mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, playfui—a genial humorist and 

rubbing his hands with glee, and said : ^ Now I am taste, With a vein^ of energetic elo- 

ready for him/ Sir Robert Peel was made acquainted when roused, that was iri’esistibie with a 

with the plot, and adroitly introduced the subject of Scottish audience. In 1874 were issued two more 
the controversy after dinner. The result was, that in volumes of the same description, Journal of 
the argument which followed, the man of science was Henry Cockburn^ being a Continuation of iL 
overcome by the man of law ; and Sir William FoUett ‘ Memorials of his Time,^ 
had at all points the mastery over Dr Buckland. 

* mat doym say, Mr Stephenson?’ asked Sir Robert, Edinhur<fh r* 

laughing. ^ Why,’ said hef ^ I will only say this, that Edinburgh Soady Eighty Years Since. 

of all the powers above and under the earth, there Memonats of Ais Time, 

seems to me to be no power so great as the "gift of . 'I^ere was far more coarseness in the formal age than 
the gab. . , , One Sunday, when the party had just ^he free one. Two vices especially, which have been 
returned from church, they were standing together on banished from respectable society, were very prev- 

the terrace near the hail, and observed in the distance if not universal, among the whole upper ranks 

a railway train flashing along, throwing behind it a swearing and drunkenness. Nothing was more com 
long hne of white steam. ‘Now, Buckland,' said Mr than for gentlemen who had dined with ladies and 

btephenson, ‘ I have a poser for you. Can you tell me to rejoin them, to get drunk. To get drunk in a 

what IS the power that is driving that train?' ‘ Well/ f^vern, seemed to be considered as a natural, if not an 
.^d the other, ‘ I suppose it is one of your big engines/ intended consequence of going to one. S wearing was 
But what drives the engine ? ’ ‘ Oh, very likely a canny thought the right, and the mark, of a gentleman. And 
Newcastle driver. ‘What do you say to the light of tried by this test, nobody, who had not seen them" 
the sun? How can that be?' asked the doctor. ‘It now be made to believe how many gentlemen 

IS nothing else,’ s^d the engineer ; ‘ it is light bottled there were. Not that people were worse-temoered 


toty : they mt~^SelfHelj>, illustrating the suc- 
cess of conduct and perseverance; Character. 
a sequel io Self Self; Thrifty illustrating the 
benehts of domestic economy; Industrial Bio- 
graphy; Duty; George Moore; and he edited 
1 ,? fjMwgraphy of James Nasmyth, 1883: 
xiis Life of a Scotch Naturalist (Thomas Edwai'd), 
^^^*ted almost universal interest, and 
obtained for its subject royal recognition and a 
pension. It was followed in 187S by the ZzYe of 
liobert Dick^ Baker, Thurso, geologist and botanist. 

ELIZA METEYARD. 

In 1865-6 appeared Tke Ufe of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, two volumes, by Eliza Meteyard, a lady 
who had previously written several tales and other 
productions under the name of ‘ Silverpen.’ In 
1871 Miss Meteyard produced a series of biovra- 
phies, under the title of A Group of E,nglis}ijnctt 
records of the younger 

HENTRY, LORD COCKBURN. 

fcK curiosity of the public regarding 

m/f If “anners-mainly to be attrib- 

ut^ to Sir \V alter Scott s works— induced the 

n (1779-1854) to write and 

publish <1856) Memorials of his Tmte, or sketches 
of tte pubhc character and social habits of the 
«5adm| cttwens erf Edinburgh, from the end of 


Which It stuck for several years. Then it got to five, 
which, however, was thought positively revolutionary ; 
and four was long and gallantly adhered to by the 
haters of change as ‘ the good old hour/ At last, even 
they were obliged to give in, but they only yielded inch 
by inch, and made a desperate stand at haif-past four. 
Lven five, however, triumphed, and continued the aver- 
age pohte hour from {I think) about 1806 or 1807 till 
about^ 1820. Six has at last prevailed, and half-an-hour 
later is not unusual. As yet this is the furthest stretch 
01 London imitation, except in country houses devoted 
to grouse or deer. 

The procession from the drawing-room to the dining- 
room was formerly arranged on a different principle 
irom what it is now. There was no such alarming pro- 
ce^ing as that of each gentleman approaching a lady, 
and the two hooking together. This would have ex- 
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of the cookery of France.^ Healths and toasts were 
special torments ; oppressions which cannot now be 
conceived. Every glass during dinner required to be 
dedicated to the health of some one. This prandial 
nuisance was horrible, but it was nothing to what 
followed. For after dinner, and before the ladies re- 
tired, there generally began what were called * rounds ^ 
of toasts, and, worst of all, there were ^sentiments.’ 
These were short epi^mmatic sentences, expressive of 
moral feelings and virtues, and were thought refined 
and elegant productions. The glasses being filled, a 
person was asked for his or for her sentiment, when 
this or something similar was committed: ‘May the 
pleasures of the evening bear the reflections of the 
morning ; ’ or ' May the friends of our youth be the com- 
panions of our old age;’ or ‘Delicate pleasures to 
susceptible minds,’ &a 

Early dinners begat suppers. But suppers are so 
delightful, that they have survived long after dinners 
have become late. Indeed this has immemorially been 
a favourite Edinburgh repast. How many are the 
reasons, how strong the associations that inspire the 
last of the day’s friendly meetings 2 Supper is cheaper 
than dinner*; shorter, less ceremonious, and more 
poetical. The business of the day is over ; and its still 
fresh events interest. It is chiefly intimate associates 
tliat are drawn together at that familiar hour, of which 
night deepens the sociality. . If there be any fun, or 
heart, or spirit in a man at all, it is then, if ever, that 
it will appear. So far as I have seen social life, 
its brightest sunshine has been on the last repast 
of the day. 

As to the comparative religiousness of the present 
and the preceding generation, any such comparison is 
very difficult to be made. Religion is certainly more the 
fasMon than it used to be. There is more said about it ; 
there has been a great rise, and consequently a great 
competition of sects ; and the general mass of the reli- 
gious public has been enlarged. On the other hand, if 
we ate to believe one half of what some religious persons 
themselves assure us, religion is now almost extinct. My 
opinion is that the balance is in favour of the present 
time. And I am certain that it would be much more 
so, if the modern dictators would only accept of 
that as religion which was considered to be so by 
their devout fathers. 

BEAN RAMSAY. 

Of a similar character with the Memorials^ 
though more gossiping and anecdotical, is the 
work entitled Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Ckaractevy 1857, by the Rev. Edward Banner- 
man Ramsay (1793-1872), minister of St John’s 
Episcopal Church, Edinburgh (1830), and Dean of 
the diocese from 1841 till his death. This volume 
has gone through twenty-one editions. Dean 
Ramsay was a man of various graces and ac- 
complishments, and as a clergyman he combined 
deep and fervent piety with genuine toleration and \ 
benevolence. The Reminiscences form a curious 
record of old times and manners fast disappear- 
ing. It is the best refutation of Sydney Smith’s 
unfortunate joke that the Scotch have no humour, 
and it has done almost as much as the Waverley 
novels to make Scotch customs, phrases, and 
traits of .character familiar to Englishmen at 
home and abroad. 


Scottish Nationality. 

From Preface to Reminiscences. 

There is no mistaking the national attachment so 
strong in the Scottish character. Men return after long 
absence in this respect unchanged ; whilst absent, 
Scotchmen never foiget their native home. In all 


varieties of lands and climates their hearts .ever turn 
towards the ‘ land o’ cakes and brither Scots.’ Scottiih 
festivals are kept with Scottish feeling on ‘ Greenland’s 
icy mountains ’ or * India’s coral strand.’ I received .an 
amusing account of an ebullition of this patriotic feeling 
from my late noble friend the Marquis of Lothian, who 
met with it when travelling in India. He happened tO 
arrive at a station upon the eve of St Andrew’s Day, 
and received an invitation to join a Scottish dinner- 
party in commemoration of old Scotland. There was a 
great deal of Scottish enthusiasm. There were seom 
sheep-heads (singed) down the table; and Lord Lothian 
told me that after dinner he sang with great applause 
The Laird d Cockprn. 

Love of country must draw forth good feeling in 
men’s minds, as it will tend to make them cherish a 
desire for its welfare and improvement. To daim 
kindred with the honourable and high-minded, as in 
some de^ee allied with them, must imply at least an 
appreciation of great and good qualities. Whatever, 
then, supplies men with a motive for following upright 
and noble conduct — whatever advances in them a 
kindly benevolence towards fellow-countrymen in dis- 
tress, will always exercise a beneficial effect upon the 
hearts and intellects of a Christian people ; and these 
objects are, I think, all more or less fostered and 
encouraged under the influence of that patriotic spirit 
which identifies national honour and national happiness 
with its own, 

I desire to preserve peculiarities which I think should 
be recorded, because they are national, and because 
they are reminiscences of genuine Scottish life. No 
doubt these peculiarities have been deeply tinged with 
the quaint and quiet humour which is more strictly 
characteristic of our countrymen than their wit And, 
as exponents of that humour, our stories may often 
liave excited some harmless merriment in those who 
have appreciated the real fun of the dry Scottish 
character. That, I trust, is no offence. I should never 
be sorry to think that, within the ‘ limits of becoming 
mirth,’ I had contributed, in however small a degree, 
to the entertainment and recreation of my countrymen. 

I am convinced that eveiy one, whether clergyman or 
layman, who adds something to the innocent enjoyment 
of human life, has joined in a good work, inasmuch as 
he has diminished the inducement to vicious indulgence* 
God knows there is enough of sin and of sorrow in the 
world to make sad the heart of every Christian 

WILLIAM CHAMBERS— ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

Long and honourably associated as authors, 
editors, and publishers, the brothers William 
and Robert Chambers are widely known both 
by their own writings and by the extensive and 
valuable series of works, designed for popular 
instruction, which they have projected and 
published. Of these latter may be mentioned 
Chamberds Edinburgh Journal^ projected by 
I William in 1832 ; Information for the People j 
Educational Course ; Miscellany ; Papers for the 
People; Encyclopcedia ; and the present work. 
Both were born in Peebles — William on i6th 
April 1800, and Robert on loth July 1802— of an 
old Peeblesshire family, engaged, at the begin- 
ning of the century, in the woollen manufacture. 
Misfortune overtook the old bourgeois family. 
They removed to Edinburgh, and there the two 
brothers fought hard and nobly to gain a position 
in life. How they struggled, manfully and cheer- 
fully— never relaxing, never complaining -has 
been told by William, in his Memoir of Robert 
Chambers^ with Autobiographic Reminiscences-- 
one of the most interesting and instructive 
narratives of the kind that has issued from the 
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press. Ib tiat work is quoted Robert’s graphic 
dcscri|^ioa of his native town ; 

Itt tfee early years of tMs century, Peebles was little 
advanced from the condition in which it had mainly 
tesr^ Ibr several hundred years previously. It was 
«ninently a quiet place—* As quiet as the grave or as 
PeeH<s/is a phrase used by Cockburn. It was said to 
be a haished town, for no new houses (exceptions to be 
c€ course allowed for) were ever built in it. Situated, 
however, among beautiful pastoral hills, with a singularly 
^re atmosphere, and with the pellucid Tweed running 
over its pebbly bed close beside the streets, the town 
was acknowledged to be, in the fond language of its 
Inhabitants, a bonny place. An honest old burgher was 
cnabW by some strange chance to visit Paris, and was 
eagerly questioned, when he came back, as to the char- ; 
acter of that capital of capitals ; to which, it is said, he 
answered that * Paris, a’thing considered, was a wonder- 
ful place — ^but still, Peebles for pleasure ! ’ and this has 
often been cited as a ludicrous example of rustic prejudice 
and narrowness of judgment. But, on a fair interpreta- 
tion of the old gentleman’s words, he was not quite so 
ben^hted as at first appears. The * pleesures ’ of Peebles 
were the beauties of the situation and the opportunities 
of healthful recreation it afforded, and these were cer*^ 
tainly considerable. 

There was an old and a new town in Peebles — each 
of them a single street, or little more ; and as even the 
new town had an antique look, it may be inferred that 
the old looked old indeed. It was indeed chiefly com- 
|K>sed of thatched cottages, occupied by weavers and 
labouring people~“a primitive race of homely aspect, in 
many instance^ eking out a scanty subsistence by having 
a cow on the town common, or cultivating a rig of 
potatoes in the fields close to the town. Rows of porridge 
iuggigs (small wooden vessels) were to be seen coolii^ 
on window-soles ; a smell of peat smoke pervaded the 
place ; the click of the shuttle was everywhere heard 
during the day ; and in the evening, the gray old men 
came out in their Kilmarnock night-caps, and talked of 
Bonaparte, on the stone seats beside their doors. The 
platters used in these humble dwellings were all of wood, 
and the spoons of horn ; knives and forks rather rare 
articles. The house was generally divided into two 
apartments by a couple of box-beds^ placed end to end — 
a bad style of bed prevalent in cottages all over Scot- 
land ; they were so close as almost to stifle the inmates. 
Among these humble people, all costumes, customs, and 
ways of living smacked of old times. You would see 
a venerable patriarch making his way to church on 
Sunday, with a long-backed, swing-tailed, light-blue 
coat of the style of George II., which was probably his 
marriage coat, and half a century old. His head-gear 
was a broad-brimmed blue bonnet The old women 
came out on the same occasions in red scarfs, called 
cardinals, and white mutches (caps), bound by a black 
ribbon, with the gray hair folded back on the forehead. 
There was a great deal of drugget, and huckaback, and 
serge in that old world, and very little cotton. One 
almost might think he saw the humbler Scotch people 
of the seventeenth century before his eyes. 

The following is a peep by William into their 
early training in Peebles, extracted from the auto- 
biographic part of the same Memoir : 

Among that considerable part of the population who 
lived down closes and in old thatched cottages, news 
drcuLated at third or fourth hand, or was merged in con- 
versation on religious or other topics. My brother 
and I derived much enjoyment, not to ^y instruction, 
from the sing^g of old ballads, and the telling of legend- 
ary stories, by a kind old female relative, the wife of a 
decayed tradesman, who dwelt in one of the ancient 
closes. At her humble fireside, under the canopy of a I 
huge chimney, where her half-blind and superannuated j 
husband sat dozing in a chair, the battle of Corunna and ‘ 


other prevailing ne%vs was strangely mingled with dis- 
quisitions on the Jewish wars. The source of this inter- 
esting conversation was a well-wom copy of UEstrange’s 
translation of Josephus, a small folio of date 1720. 
The envied possessor of the work was Tam Fleck,* 
*a flichty chield,’ as he was considered, who, not partic- 
ularly steady at his legitimate employment, struck out a 
sort of profession by going about in the evenings with 
his Josephus, which he read as the current news | the 
only light he had for doing so being usually that imparted 
by the flickering blaze of a piece of parrot coal. It was 
his practice not to read more than from two to three 
pages at a time, interlarded with sagacious remarks of 
his own by way of foot-notes, and in this way he 
sustained an extraordinary interest in the narrative. 
Retailing the matter with great equability in different 
households, Tam kept all at the same point of informa- 
tion, and wound them up- with a corresponding anxiety 
as to the issue of some moving event in Hebrew annalk 
Although in this way he went through a course of 
Josephus yearly, the novelty somehow never seemed to 
wear off. 

* Weel, Tam, what ’s the news the nicht? ’ would old 
Geordie Murray say,- as Tam entered with his Josephus 
■under his arm, and seated himself at the family fireside. 

*Bad news, bad news,’ replied Tam. * Titus has 
■ begun to besiege Jerusalem— it ’s gaun to be a terrible 
business ; ’ and then he opened his budget of intelli- 
gence, to which all paid the most reverential attention. 
When Tam in his readings came to the final conflict 
and destruction of the city by the Roman general, there 
was a perfect paroxysm of horror. 

Both became booksellers in Edinburgh ; print- 
ing and publishing became by-an-by an increas- 
ingly important part of their business. Before 
they were associated, William wrote a Gazetteer 
of Scotland and the Book of Scotland, Ckamberis 
Edinburgh Journal began to appear in 1832, 
some weeks in advance of the Penny Magazine; 
it may accordingly be regarded as the pioneer of' 
cheap and popular periodical literature of a whole- 
some kind. The success of the Journal was materi- 
ally promoted by the moral and humorous essays 
of Robert. Besides contributing largely to the 
William wrote a History of Peeblesshire ; 
France f its History atid Revolutions; Ailie Gilroy; 
Story of a Lon^ and Busy Life; and other works, 
including his impressions of visits to the United 
States and to Mentone. Twice Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, he was made LL.D, of Edinburgh in 
1872, In later life he carried out, at his own cost, 
a restoration of St Giles’ Church, Edinburgh. In 
1883, it was intimated that the Queen had resolved 
to recognise his public services by conferring a 
baronetcy on him, but he died on the 20th May, 
ere the baronetcy had been gazetted. 

Of Robert it has justly been said that ‘ with 
the exception of his illustrious contemporary Sir 
Wdter Scott, no other author has done so much 
to illustrate the social state of Scotland, its scenery, 
romantic historical incidents, and antiquities ; the 
lives of its eminent men ; and the changes in 
Scottish society and the condition of the people 
(especially in the capital) during the last two cen- 
turies.’ The Traditions of Edinburgh obtained 
for him the friendship of Sir Walter Scott. The 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland^ his edition of Scot'- 
tish Ballads and Songs^ and his Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen^ are interesting and 
attractive works. The History of the Rebellion 
of 1745-46 is an important contribution to our 
historical literature. In the Annals of Scotland, 
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‘pi liito »:lcl3r of any klnci- , _ 

ance that it must have been hard to keep.* He 
hai hovrever, a band of intimate friends among 
'Ms re^lar contiibutors, 


Pope, Lady 
us, Wilkes, 
The most important of 
these axe the papers on Pope, Junius, and Burke. 
It may safely be said that, notwithstanding all the 
labours of Warton, Bowles, and Roscoe, the per- 
sonal histo^ of Pope was never properly under- 
stood until it was t^en up by Mr Difice, On the 
authorship of Junius, he differed from Brougham, 
Macaulay, Lord Stanhope, and others. He in- 


numefous errors in previous statements, but Queen Victories First Days of Sffuerdgniy, 

brought forward no name to supersede that of ^ o _ i 

SirPnEip Francis. He died August l6, 1^4. 1837.— The king died at twenty minutes 

^ 7 -r- yesterday mommg ; and the young Queen mel 

,OBH S 

John Morley, bom at Blackburn, Lancashire, of praise and admiration which is raised aboitt 

in 1838, published Fdm^nd Burke, an Historical ker. manner and behaviour, ^d certainly not without 
Study, 1867 J and Lives of Voltaire, 1872, It was very ^t^rdi^, and something fai 

Rmiwati iRj'i Didernt 1878 and oeyond what was looked for. Her extreme youth and 

p • inexperience, and the ignorance of the world concerning 
her.'^uraUy exdtedltense curiosity to see how sh! 
^67-^2, and Aa Bull Mall^ GazetU, 1880-83. would act on tliis trying occasion, and there was a con- 
He IS edUor of the con<nse senes of biographies siderable assemHage at the pdace, notwithstanding the 
entitled Kngl^h Hfen of Betters,^ begun in 1878, short notice that was given. The first thing to be done 
and^ has edited, with introduction, a collected was to teach her her lesson, which for this purpose 
edition of Emerson's works, 1884. In 1883, he Melbourne had himself to learn- I gave him the 
was returned as member of parliament for New- council papers, and explained all that was to be done, 
castle-upon-Tyne. ' and he went and expimned all this to her. He asked 

Henry MORLEy,Professor of English Literature her if she would eater the room accompanied by the 
at University College, has written lives of Palissy officers of state, but she said she would come in 
tkePotter, t&yzxjerome Cardan, 1854 ; Cornelius 5 *°“^ lot*^ the Lord Presi- 

Asnfpa, 1856; Clement Marot, iS70i and A ^“‘“fon^edthanof the Wsdrath,^ suited 
Firt£%hpfrJf ^ ^ numcTOus, that a few of them should 

the pn^nce of the queen and inform her of 
ato ^i^d an elaborate Library of English Lztera^ the event, and that their lordships were assembled in 
WWl?, in nve volume consequence : and accordingly the two royal dukes, the 

two archbishops, the chancellor, and Melbourne went 
MRS FLETCHER — C. C. F. GREVILLE. with them. The queen received them in the adjoining 

mom the personal attractions of the the doors were thrown open and the queen entered^ 
writer, IS ap. interesting record of the same Edin- accompanied by her two uncles, who advanced to meet 
DUigb soaety which forms the subject of Lord her. She bowed to the lords, took her seat, and then 
CockDurn s Memorials, Eliza Dawson was born read her speech in a clear, distinct, and audible voice, 
m Yorkshire in 1770, and at the age of seventeen and without any appearance of fear or embarrassment, 
xnarried Mr Fletcher, an Edinburgh Whig advo- She was quite plainly dressed and in mourning. After 
cata Being an excdlent observer, and coming sbe had read her speech, and taken and signed the oath 
into social contact with almost all the celebrities security of the Church of Scotland, the privy 

of a period of great intellectual and political councillors were sworn, the two royal dukes (Cumber- 
Vigour, during seventy years, enabled her to Sussex ; the Duke of Cambridge was in Han- 

present a picture of contemporary society as If® 

such fortuimte circumstances ione could ^mit swe^ allegiance and 

o£ riiM in iRrR umic kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as 

Great interf^qt Kw contrast between their civil and thrir 

187 A. rd TkA M ^ appearance, m natural relations, and this was the only sign of emotion 

evinced. Her manner to them was very grateful 
1 William IV., and engaging ; she kissed them both, and rose from her 
'♦ ^“.ARLES C, T . GREVILLE, clerk of the council chair and moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who was 
to those scmrmgns, Mr Greville was a grandson farthest from her, and too infirm to reach her. She 
oj the mird Duke of Portland. At the age of seemed rather bewildered at the multitude of men who 
twenty he was appointed private secretary to sworn, and who came, one after another, to kiss 
Lord Bathurs^ and seven years afterwards he speak to anybody, nor did 


fittseojfUAMs, stc. 
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sdf-possessioa, but at the same time with a graceful 
modesty and propriety particularly interesting and 
ingratiating. When the business was done, she retired 
as she had entered, and I could see that.nobody was in 
the adjoining room. 

Lord Lansdowne insisted upon being declared presi- 
dent of the council, and I was obliged to write a I 
declaration • for him to read to that ejSect, though it 
was not usual. The speech was admired except by 
Brougham, who appeared in a considerable state of 
excitement. He said to Peel (whom he was standing 
near, and with whom he is not in the habit of communi- 
cating) ! * Ameiioration—that is not English ; you might 
perhaps say »2elioratio% but improvement is the proper 
word.' ‘ Oh,' said Peel, ‘ I see no harm in the word ; 
it is generally used.' * You object,' said Brougham, 'to 
the sentiment ; I object to the grammar,' *No,' said 
Peel, ‘ I don't object to the sentiment' * Well, then, 
she pledges herself to the policy of government,' 
said Brougham. Peel told me this, which passed in the 
room, and near to the Queen. He likewise said how 
amaz^ he was at her manner and behaviour, at 
her apparent deep sense of her situation, her modesty, 
and at the same time her firmness. She appeared, in 
fact, to be awed, but not daunted, and afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington told me the same thing, and added 
that if she had been his own daughter he could not 
have desired to see her perform her part better. It ; 
was settled that she was to hold a council at St James's | 
this day, and be proclaimed there at ten o'clodk ; and 
she expressed a wish to see Lord Albemarle, who went 
to her, and told her he was come to take her orders. 
She said : ‘ I have no orders to give ; you know ail this 
so much better than I do, that I leave it all to you. 

I am to be at St James's at ten to-morrow, and must 
beg you to find me a conveyance proper for the occasion.' 

Accordingly, he went and fetclxed her in state with a 
great escort. The Duchess of Kent was in the carriage 
with her, but I was surprised to hear so little shouting, 
and to see so few hats off as she went by. I rode 
‘down the Park, and saw her appear at the window 
when she was proclaimed. The Duchess of Kent was 
there, but not prominent ; the Queen was surrounded 
by her ministers, and courtesied repeatedly to the people, 
who did not, however, hurrah till Lord Lan^owne 
gave them the signal from the window. At twelve, she 
held a council, at which she presided with as much 
ease as if she had beeh doing nothing else all her life ; 
and though I^d Lansdowne and my colleague >had 
contrived between them to make some confusion with 
the council papeis, she was not put out by it. She 
looked very well ; and though so small in stature, and 
without much pretension to beauty, the gracefulness 
of her manner and the good expression of her counten- 
ance give her, on the whole, a agreeable appearance, 

and, with her youth, inspire an excessive interest in all 
who approach her. 

SIR W. MUIR— J. LEGGE— J. R. SEELEY. 

Several works, partly historical and partly 
biographical, may here be noticed as important 
accessions to our literature. Sir W illiam Muir'S 
Ldfe of Mahomet (1858-^1) is a learned and 
exhaustive work, witn references to original autho- 
rities, and written with a view to being translated 
into Hindustani. The Chinese Classics (i86i~ 
1872) of James Legge, Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature at Oxford, contains the 
original texts and translations, and the lives and 
teaching of Confucius, the works of Mencius, 
The Sea-King, or the book of Poetry, &c. Pro- 
fessor Legge, a native of Huntly, was educated at 
Aberdeen University, and from 1840 to 1870 
studied Chinese at Hong-Kong, The Life and 
Times of Stein^^ik^ 3ismarck of his time---by 


John Robert Seeley, Professor of Modem 
History in Cambridge University (1878), is another 
valuable contribution to our literature. Pro- 
fessor Seeley is a son of the well-known London 
publisher of that name. He was a distin- 
guished scholar at the City of London School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and was appointed 
to the chair of Modern History at Cambridge in 
1869, His Expansion of England is in 

important volume of historical lectures. 


THEOLOGIANa 

The publication of the Tracts for the Tinmf fy 
Members of the University ofOxfordy four volumes, 
i^ 33 “ 37 > forms an era in the history of the Church, 
of England. 'The movement was commenced,^ 
says Mr Molesworth, ‘ by a small knot of young 
men, most of them under thirty years of age. 
The two most energetic and original ’ minds 
among them were Richard Hurrel Froude 
and John Henry Newman. Froude died at; 
the early age of thirty-three of a pulmonary* 
complaint, but lived long enough to witness the 
commencement of the Tracts, and to rejoice in 
their unexpected success. Newman was the prime 
mover and real leader of the movement, and one 
who, not only by Ms writings, but by his sermons, 
his conversation, and, above all, by the infiuence 
of his pure motives and lofty intelligence, nur- 
tured and carried it forward. With them came 
to be associated two kindred spirits, less ener- 
getic indeed, but' not less firm or earnest — Dit 
Pusey, the learned young Regius Professor ck 
Hebrew, and Keble, the sweet singer of the 
Church of England, whose Christian Year w 0 
live as long as the church endures '(see ante^ 
p. 183). With these were associated oth^ men bf 
less mark and note, of whom William Palm;er 
and Arthur Perceval were the chief They 
were connected with the higher authorities of the 
church, and a large body of the most influential of 
the clergy, by Hugh Rose, chaplain to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and regarded as the first 
theological and German scholar of his day. Purer, 
holier, and more unselfish men than those who 
composed this little band never lived.'* The 
tenets or beliefs of this sacerdotal party were all of 
a Romanising stamp — judgment by works equally 
as by faith, baptismal regeneration, the supreme 
authority of the church, the apostolical succession 
of the clergy, &c. At the same time the Tract- 
arian preachers adopted certain peculiarities in the 
performance of divine service— -as abjuring the 
black Geneva gown and preaching in the whi^ 
surplice, bowing to the altar and turning their 
backs to the people, arraying the altar with tippet 
and flowers and medieval embellishments, placing 
lighted candles on the altar, &c. One effect of 
these innovations was to stir up a violent contro- 
versy, in wMch High and Low and Brc^ Church 
all mingled; while a few, like Dr Arnold, pro- 
posed that the Established Church should be so 
comprehensive as to include not merely the 
churches of England and Scotland, but nearly 
all the bodies of Dissenters. Another effect m 
the innovations was to drive many supporters of 
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tl« establshment into the ranks of the Dissenters, 
and some into the Church of Rome. Mr Newman 

f biished a work. Remains of the late Rev. Richard 
Froude fviho was not a man/ observed his 
editor, ^who said anything at random/ and Mr 
Fronde spoke of ‘unprotestantising the church/ 
and called the Reformation ‘ a limb badly set, 
which required to be broken again/ &c. The 
serious and peaceable heads of the church 
became alarmed. The tracts were stopped by 
recommendation of the bishop of Oxford, and 
the last of the series, written by Mr Newman, 
was condemned by many of the bishops and 
censured by the Hebdomadal Board. The con- 
troversy, however, was not at an end — ^books, 
sermons, reviews, charges, memoirs, novels, and 
poems, continued to be issued by the opposing 
parties, and church vestries were occasionally in 
commotion. Of the 18,000 cler^men said to be 
in the Church of England, 7000, it was calculated, 
belonged to the High Church party, 6500 to the 
Low Church, 3500 to the Broad Church, and 
about 1000 were peasant clergy in the mountain 
districts,* 

DR PUSEY. 

The Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey was the 
second son of the late Hon. Philip Bouverie (half- 
brother of the first Earl of Radnor), and was born 
in 1 800. He studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel College, 
and in 1828 was appointed Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the university of Oxjford. Dr Pusey 
was one of the most persistent of the Trac- 
tarians, A sermon preached by him before the 
university, said to contain an avowal of his belief 
in the doctrine of transuhstantiation, led to his 
suspension for three years from the duties of a 
preacher. The works of Dr Pusey are numerous, 
and are all theological. Among them are Remarks 
m Cathedral Institutions^ 1845 ; Royal Supremacy^ 
1850 ; Doctrine of the Real Presence Vindicated^ 
1855 ; History of the Councils of the Churchy 
51-381 A.D. ; Nine Sermons^ 1343-55 ; Nl^ie 
Leciuresy 1864 ; An Eirenicony a series of letters 
on church unity ; The Minor ProphetSy with a 
commentary, 6 parts, 1862-77. The publications 
of Dr Pusey, which include many translations, are 
largely devotional ; but his theological and con- 
troversial works are reactionary in tone and 
argument, and unlikely to take a permanent place 
in our literature. He died September 16, 1882. 

DR JOHN HENRY NEWMAN— F. W, NEWMAN. 

This eminent controversialist and man of letters 
is a native of London, son of a banker, and bom 
in the year 1801. He graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1820, was afterwards elected a 
FeUowof Oriel, and in 1825 became Vice -princi- 
pal of St Alban*s Hall. He was sometime tutor 
of his coEege, and incumbent of St Mary^s, 
Oxford, and was associated, as we haye stated, 
with Hurrel Froude and others in the publication 
of the Tracts for the Times. More consistent than 
some of his associates. Dr Newman seceded from 

* Retnevfy Octobear 1853, Since this time the High 

Church party has increased in nambeis, and an act of parliament 
has beat passed, addingto the power of the bishops, for the pur- 
as stated by Mr Disraeli, of * putting down the Ritualists.' 
The number of the clergy is now said to be fully 20^000, 


the Established Church and joined the Church of 
Rome. Since then he has been priest of the 
Oratory of St Philip Neri, rector of a Catholic 
university in Dublin, and head of the Oratory near 
Birmingham. Dr Newman has been a volumin- 
ous writer. His collected works form twenty- 
two volumes, exclusive of various contributions ^ 
to periodicals. From 1837 to the present time 
his pen has rarely been idle, and the variety 
of his learning, the originality and grace of 
his style, his sincerity and earnestness, have 
placed him high among living authors, The 
following is a list of his works as collected and 
classified by himself : Parochial and Plain Ser-- 
monSy eight volumes ; Sermons on Subjects of the 
Day; University Sermons; Catholic Sertnonsy 
two volumes ; Present Position of Catholics in 
England; Essay on Assent; Two Essays on 
Miracles; Essay Sy Critical and Historicaly two 
volumes ; Discussions and Arguments on Various 
Subjects; Historical Sketches; History of the 
Arians; History of My Religious Opinions 
(Apologia). Dr Newman has ^so published a 
volume of Verses on Various Oocasionsy 1868. 

Description of Athens, — From ^Historical Sketches^ 

The political power of Athens waned and disap- 
peared ; kingdoms rose and fell ; centuries rolled away 
— they did but bring fresh triumphs to the city of the 
poet and the sage. There at length the swarthy Moor 
and Spaniard were seen to meet the blue-eyed Gaul ; 
and the Cappadocian, late subject of Mithridates, gazed 
without alann at the haughty conquering Roman. 
Revolution af|^r revolution passed over the face of 
Europe, as weft as of Greece, but still she was there — 
Athens, the dty of mind — ^as radiant, as splendid, as 
deUcate, as young as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the 
blue w^Egean, many a spot is there more beautiful or 
sublime to see, many a territory more ample | but there 
was one charm in Attica, which in the same perfection 
1 was nowhere else. The deep pastures of Arcadia, the 
' plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, these had not the 
gift; Boeotia, which lay to its immediate north, was 
notorious for its very want of it. The heavy atmosphere 
of that Boeotia might be good for vegetation, but it was 
associated in popular belief with the dullness of the 
Boeotian intellect ; on the contrary, the special purity, 
elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of Attica, 
fit concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that for 
it which earth did not ; it brought out every bright hue 
and tender shade of the landscape over which it was 
spread, and would have illuminated the face even of a 
more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest 
length, and thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated 
rocky barriers, meeting at an angle ; three prominent 
mountains, commanding the plain — Fames, Fentelicus, 
and Hymettus ; an unsatisfactory soil ; some streams, 
not always full — such is about the report which the 
agent of a London company would have made of Attica. 

! He would report that the climate was mild ; the hills 
were limestone ; there was plenty of good marble ; more 
pasture land than at first survey might have been ex- 
pected, sufficient certainly for sheep and goats ; fisheries 
productive ; sEver mines once, but long since worked 
out ; figs fair ; oil first-rate ; olives in profusion. But 
what he would not think of noting down, was, that the 
olive tree was so choice in nature and so noble in shape, 
that it excited a religious veneration ; and that it took 
so kindly to the light soil, as to expand into woods 
upon the open plain, and to climb up and fringe the 
hills. He would not think of writi^ word to his em- 
ploym, how that dear air, of whidi I have 'spoken. 
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F. W* HIWMAM,: 

yet m mmf k a raj beautifol object to looktipon; and 
what holds in these cases, may hold in others; so that 
it* is not veiysaf^ or logical to say that ntiiityand 
beauty are guarant^s for virtue. 


brought out, yet blended .and , subdued the colours on 
the marble, till they had a softness .and Harmony, for 
ail their' richness, which, in a picture, looks exagger- 
ated, yet is, after all, within the truth. He would not 
tell how that same delicate, ,and .brilEant atmosphere 
freshened up the pale olive, ^ till the olive forgot its 
monotony, and its cheek glowed like the arbutus or 
beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing of 
the t^me and thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted 
Hymettus; he would hear . nothing 'of the hum. of its 
bees ; nor take much account of the rare flavour of 
its honey, since Gozo and Minorca were sufficient for 
the English' demand. He would look over the .^Egean 
from the height he had ascended; he would follow 


ymish and Christian Churches, 

Franji Sermons hearing; oh the Snhjeeis of ike JUaf, 

What took place under the Law is a pattern, what 
was commanded is a rule, under the Gc»pel The sub- 
stance remains, the use, the meaning, the drcumstancesi, 
the benefit is changed ; grace is added, life is infused ; 

‘ the body is of Christ but it is in great measure that 
same body which was in being before He came. The 
Gospel has not put aside, it hS incorporated into itself, 
the revelations which went before it. It avails itself of 
the Old Testament, as a great gift to Christian as well 
^ to Jew. It does not dispense with it, but it dispenses 
it. Persons sometimes urge that there is no code of 
duty in the New Testament, no ceremonial, no rules for 
Church polity. Certainly not ; they are unnecessary ; 
they are alr^y given in the Old. Why should the 
Old Testament be retained in the Christian Church, 
but to be used? There are we to look for our 
forms, our rites, our polity; only illustrated, tempered, 
spiritualised by the Gospel. The precepts remain ; the 
observance of them is changed. 

This, I say, is what many persons are slow to under- 
stand. They think the Old Testament must be sup- 
posed to our rule directly and literally, or not at 
all ; and since we cannot put ourselves under it abso- 
lutely and without explanation, they conclude that in 
no sense is it binding on us ; but surely there is such a 
thing as the a-fpikaiion of Scripture; this is no very 
difficult or strange idea. Surely we cannot make any 
practical use even of St Paul’s Epistles, without appli- 
cation. They are written to Ephesians or Colossians ; 
we apply them to the case of Englishm^. They speak 
of custom^ and circumstances, and fortunes which do 
not belong to us; we cannot take them literally; we 
must adapt them to our own case ; we must apply 
them to us. We are not in persecution, or in prison ; 
we do not live in the south, nor under the Romans ; 
nor have we been converted from heathenism ; nor have 
■we miraculous gifts ; nor live we in a country of slaves; 
yet stUl we do not find it impossible to guide ourselves 
by inspired directions, addressed to those who were thus 
circumstanced. And in somewhat a like manner, the 
directions of the Old Testament, whether as to conduct, 
or ritual, or Church polity, may be our'^ides, though 
we are ob%ed to apply them. Scripture itself does this 
for us in some instances, and in some others we our- 
selves are accustomed to do so for ourselves ; and we 
may do so in a number of others also in which we are 
slow to do it For instance, the Law say^ * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’ Does the Gospel alno- 
gate this command. Of course not What does it do 
with it? It explains and enlarges it It answers the 
question, * Wka is my neighbour?’ The substance of 
the command is the same under Law and under Gospel; 
but the Gkispel opens and elevates it And so ag^im the 
Ten Commandments belong to the Law, yet we r^ 
them still in the Communion Service, as binding u^ 
our^ves ; yet not in the mere letter ; the Gospel has 
turned the letter into spirit It Im unfolded and 
diversified those sacred precepts which were given firom 
the ^ginning. 

Mr Francis William Newman, brother d 
the above, and born in 1805, is a distinguish^ 
scholar and author of various works. In he 
admitted a Fellow of Balliol CollegCj^ Oxford 
Led his fellowship, as he could not su^ 
i Thirty-nine Ar&les for hb. -i 

He was' Latin Rrofesso? in 

" to. ' 186^ when, i 


below ; nor of those faithful, fan-like jets of silver upon 
the rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water spirits from 
the deep, then shiver, and break, and spread, and shroud 
themselves, and disappear in a soft mist of foam ; nor 
of the gentle, incessant heaving and panting of the 
whole liquid plain ; nor of the long waves keeping 
steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore — ^he would not deign to notice 
that restless living element at all, except to bless his 
stars that he was not upon it. Nor the distinct detail, 
nor the refined colouring, nor the graceful outline and 
roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor the bold 
shadows cast from Otum or Laurium by the declining 
sun ; our agent of a mercantile firm would not value 
these matters even at a low figure. Rather we must 
turn for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, 
come from a semi-barbarous land to that small comer 
of the earth, as to a shrine, where he might take his 
fill of gazing on those emblems and coruscations of 
invisible, unoriginate perfection. It was the stranger 
from a remote province, from Britain or from Mauri- 
tania, who, in a scene so different from that of his chilly, 
woody swamps, or of his fiery, choking sands, learnt 
at once what a real university must be, by coming to 
understand the sort of country which was its suitable 
home. 


Influence and Law, 

Taking influence and law to be the two great prin- 
ciples of government, it is plain that, historically speak- 
ing, influence comes first, and then law. Thus Orpheus 
preceded Lycurgus and Solon. Thus Deioces the Mede 
laid the foundations of his power in the personal reputa- 
tion for justice, and then established it in the seven 
walls by which he surrounded himself in Ecbatana. 
First we have the virum pieiate graemt whose word 
‘ rales the spirits and soothes the breasts ’ of the multi- 
tude — or the warrior — or the mythologist and bard ; then 
follow at length the dynasty and constitution. Such is 
the history of society ; it begins in the poet, and ends in 
the policeman. 


The Beautiful and the Virtuous, 

It is mmntained that the beautiful and the virtuous 
mean the same thing, and are convertible terms. Ac- 
cordingly conscience is found out to be but slavish ; 
and a fine taste, an exquisite sense of the decorous, the 
graceful, and the appropriate, this is to be our true 
guide for ordering our mind and our conduct, and 
bringing the whom man into shape. These are great 
sophisms, it is plain ; for, true though it be that virtue 
is always expedient, it does not therefore follow that 
everything wmch is expedient, and everything which is scril 
fitir, is virtuous. A pestilence is an evil, yet may have degree. ^ 
its undeniable uses; and war, ‘glorious war,* is an evil, College, London, 1046 
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* I ^ A zrj^4^^.r n^ ihfi TTphr^ Monarchy^ solitary being, living for purposes which none hut him- 
resigned A ^rhim self comprefendedfand enjoying not so much as the 

^'Th^^Ljl hfij ^nrrows and As- sympathy of a single mind. His apostles, Ms chosen 
in 1S4.7 ; m 1S49? « wnrh avow- companions, brought to him the spirit of the age ; and 

piraiions Phases of r^th . . nothing shews its strength more strikingly, than the 

fng his infidelity but pervaded by mystical sp « g^Q^j^egg ^jth which it yielded in these honest men to 
t^lsm ; Lectures on Pfiltitcal Economy 1051; the instructions of Jesus. 

Regal Rome^ 1852 ; The Crimes of the House oj Jesus came to a nation expecting a Messiah; and he 
Hapsburg^ and The Odes of Horace^ translated claimed this character. But instead of conforming to 
into Unrhymed Metres^ 1S53 ; Translations of the opinions which prevailed in regard to the Messiah, 
English Poetry into Latin Verse, 1868 ; and a he resisted them wholly and without reserve. To a 
Translation of the Iliad into Unrhymed English, people anticipating a triumphant leader, under whom 
1871 In" 1866 Mr Newman published 2. Hand’ vengeance as well as ambition was to be glutted by 
book of Modem Arabic, and in 1871 A Dictionary the prostration of their oppressors, he came as aspiritud 
rf vnk leader teaching humility and peace. This undisguised 

of Modern Arabic, 2 vo . hostility to the dearest hopes and prejudices of his 

nation ; Ihis disdain of the usual compliances by which 
DR CHANNING. ambition and imposture conciliate adherents ; this 

Wn,i,.A« ELLmrCH™ to8o-.^o„e 

of the most popular of the Amencm prose nature, and excludes the possibility of selfish 

and theologians, was a native of Newport, Rhode Christianity. 

Island. After completing his education at Haryard striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent — :he 

University (where he took his degree in 1798), he vastness of his views. Whilst aU around him looked for 
studied divinity, and was ordained minister of a a Messiah to liberate God’s ancient people ; whilst to 
church in Boston. Though disliking all sectarian every other Jew, Judea was the exclusive object of 
preaching, Channing undertook, in 1819, on occa- pride and hope — Jesus came declaring himself to be the 
sion of the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks, to deliverer and light of the world : and in his whole 
explain and defend the opinions of the Unitarians, teaching and life, you see a consciousness, which never 
dwelling on such topics as had been made the forsakes him, of a relation to the whcfie human race, 
subject of misrepresentation. Still he described TMs idea of blessing mankind, of spreading a universal 

hiniself as ‘ more nearly related to Fenelon than to relpon. was the most 

A • «T entered mto man’s mmd. All previous religions naa 

Pnestle), and m whh been given to particular nations. No conqueror, legis- 

Ixttle of a Umtanan, have litrie sympathy with the philosopher, in the extravagance of ambition, had 

system of Priestley and Belsham, and stand aloof dreamt of subjecting all nations to a common 
jfrom all but those who strive and pray for clearer 

light* He may be classed with Archbishop xhis conception of a universal religion, intended for 
Leighton and Baxter. His unfeigned humility jew and Gentile, for aE nations and climes, is wholly 

and piety endeared him to the good of all sects, inexplicable by the circumstances of Jesus. He was a 

and among his friends he could number even the Jew ; and the first and deepest and most constant 

High Church Wordsworth and Coleridge. Dr impression on a Jew’s mind, was that of the superiority 
Channing (he received his degree of D.D. from co^^ed on his p^ple and himself by me national 
Harvard University in 1821) was author of various religion introduced by Moses. The wall between the 

essays and seimons-^W National LiUror h. 

abolition of the peculiarity of Moses, the overthrow ot 
ture, , Remarks on the Character Writ- temple of Mount Sinai, the erection of a newreligion, 

which all men would meet as brethren, and which 
N^oUon Bonaparte, 1828 ; CharacUr and l^e the common and equal property of Jew and 

Writings of Fenelon, 1829 ; On Negro Slavery, GentUe-— these were of all ideas the last to spring up 
1^35 ; On Self Culture, 1838, and Sermons on the Judea, the last for enthusiasm or imposture to 
Christian Evidences, and other subjects. All his originate. 

works are distinguished by purity and elevation of Compare next these views of Christ with his station 
thought, and though rather too measured and in life. He was of humble birth and education, with 
diifuse in style and’ expression, cannot be read nothing in his lot, with no extensive means, no rank, 
without delight as well as instruction. The ex- or wealth, or patronage to infuse vast thoughts^ and 
pansive benevolence and Christian ardour of the extravagant plans. The shop of a carpenter, the village 
writer shine through the whole. Various editions N^areth were not spots for ripening a scheme more 
of Channing's coflected works kave beea issued, 5«P>nn?a?<i exte^ive than had ever been It 

1,;.^ is a pnnciple in human nature, that except in cases 01 

m 1848 a copies hfe of him was publ shed proportion is observed between the power 

by his nephew, W. H* Channing. ^ individual and his plans and hopes. The purpose 

to which Jesus devoted himself was as ill suited to his 
The Ckarader of Christ condition as an attempt to change the seasons, or to 

make the sun rise in the west. That a young man in 

"We ate strudc with this peculiarity in the author of obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, should 
Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed in a seriously think of subverting the time-hallowed and 
measure by the spirit of the age, we can discover in deep-rooted religions of the world, is a strange fact : 
Jesus no impression of the period in which he lived, but with this purpose we see the mind of Jesus thor- 
We know with considerable accuracy the state of oughly imbued ; and subHme as it is, he never falls 
society, the modes of thinking, the hopes and expecta- below it in his language or conduct ; but speaks and 
lions or country in which Jesus was bom and grew up ; acts with a consdousness of superiority, with a dignity 
and he is as free from them, and as exalted above them, and authority, becoming this imparallded destination, 
as if be had lived in another world, or, with every sense In this connection I cannot but add another striking 
shut on the objects around him. His character has in circumstance in Jesus ; and that is, the calm confidence 
it nothing local or temporary. It daw be explained by with which he always looked forward to the accom- 
nothing around him. His history shev?^ him, to us a | plishment of his dedgn. 
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and raised bis fiexy hopes to empire. The hurst of 
admiration which ms early career called forth, mast in 
particular have had an influence in imparting to his 
ambition that modification by which it was characterised, 
and which contributed alike to its success and to its 
fall.^ He bt^an with astonishing the world, with pro- 
ducing a sudden and universal sensation, such as modem 
times had not witnessed. To astonish as well as to sway 
by bis energies, became the great end of his life. Hence- 
forth to rule was not enough for Bonaparte. He wanted 
to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower men^s souls, by strik- 
ing, bold, magnificent, and unanticipated results. To 
govern ever so absolutely would not have satisfied him, 
if he must have governed silently. He wanted to reign 
through wonder and awe, by the grandeur and terror of 
his name, by displays of power which would rivet on 
him every eye, and make him the theme of every tongue. 
Power was his supreme object; but a power which 
should be gazed at as well as felt, which should strike 
men as a prodigy, which should shake old thrones as an 
earthquake, and by the suddenness of its new creations 
should awaken something of the submissive wonder 
which miraculous agency inspires. 

^ His history shews a spirit of self-exaggeration, un- 
rivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds us of 
an oriental king to whom incense had been burned from 
his birth as to a deity. This was the chief source of his 
crimes. He wanted the sentiment of a common nature 
with his fellow-beings. He had no sympathies with his 
race. That feeling of brotherhood which is developed 
in truly great souk with peculiar energy, and through 
which they give up themselves willing victims, joyful 
sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was wholly 
unknown to him. His heart, amidst all its wild beat- 
ings, never had one throb of disinterested love. Ibte 
ties which bind man to man he broke asunder. The 
proper happiness of a man, which consists in the victory 
of moral energy and social affection over the selfish 
passions, he cast away for the lonely joy of a despot. 
With powers which .might have made him a glorious 
representative and minister of the beneficent Divinity, 
and with natural sensibilities which might have been 
exalted into sublime virtues, he chose to separate him- 
self from his kind, to forego their love, esteem, and 
gratitude, that he might become their gaze, their fear, 
their wonder, and, for this selnsh solitary good, parted 
with peace and imperishable renown.^ 

The spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its ownnusery, 
and drew down upon him terrible punishments ; and 
this it did by vitiating and perverting his high powers. 
First, it diseased his fine intellect, gave im^nation the 


The New Testammt Episties^ 

The Epistles, if possible, abound^in marks j>f^ truth 
and reality ’ ’ 


than the Gospels. They are 
imbued thoroughly with the spirit of the first age bf 
Christianity.^ They bear all t|ie marks of having come 
from men, plunged in the conflicts which the new 
religion excited, alive to its interests, identified with its 
fortunes. They betray the very state of mind which 
must have been generated by ' the ■ peculiar condition 
of the first propagators of the religion. They are 
letters written on real business, intended for immediate ; 
effects, designed to meet prejudices and passions, 
which such a religion must at first have awakened. 
They contain not a trace of the circumstances of a later 
age, or of the feelings, impressions, and modes of think- 
ing by which later times were characterised, and from | 
which later writers could not easily have escaped. The 
letters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with his 
history. They are precisely such as might be expected 
from a man of a vehement mind, who had been brought 
up in the schools of Jewish literature, who had been 
converted by a sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had 


They bear all the marks of having 


prejudices and persecuting spirit of his own nation. 
They are full of obscurities, growing out of these points 
of Paul’s history and character, and out of the circum- 
stances of the infant church, and which nothing but an 
intimate acquaintance with that early period can illus- 
trate. This remarkable infusion of the spirit of the first 
age into the Christian records, cannot easily be explained 
but by the fact that they were written in that age by 
the real and zealous propagators of Christianity, and 
that they are records of real convictions and of actual 
events. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought 
He understood by a glance what most men, and superior 
men, could learn only by study. He darted to a con- 
clusion rather by intuition than reasoning. In war, 
which was the only subject of which he was master, he 
seized in an instant on the great points of his own and 
his enemy’s positions ; and combined at once the move- 
ments by which an overpowering force might be thrown 
with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of the hostile 
line, and the fate of an army be decided in a day. He 
understood war as a science ; but his mind was too bold, 
rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved by the technics 
of his profession. He found the old armies fighting by 
rule, and he discovered the true characteristic of genius, 
which, without despising rules, knows when and how; to 
break them. He understood thoroughly the immense 
moral power which is gained by originality and rapidity 
of operation. 


ascendency over judgment, turned the inventivestiess 
and fruitfulness of his mind into rash, impatient, rest- 
less energies, and thus precipitated him into projects 
which, as the wisdom of his counsellors pronounced, 
were fraught with ruin. To a man whose vanity t(X)k 
him out of the rank of human beings, no foundation for 
reasoning was left. All things seemed possible His 


He astonished and paralys^ his enemies 
by his unforeseen and impetuous assaults, by the sudden- 
ness with which the storm of battle burst upon them ; 
and whilst giving to his soldiers the advantages of 


modern discipline, breathed into them, by his quick 
and decisive movements, the enthusiasm of ruder ages. 
The power of disheartening the foe, and of spreatEng 
through his own ranks a confidence and exhilarating 
courage, which made war a pastime, and seemed to 
make victory sure, distinguished Napoleon in an age of 
uncommon military talent, and was one main instrument 
of his future power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed 
with which his fame was spread through nations, had 
no small agency in fixing his character, and determining 
for a period the fate of empires. These stirring influ- 
ences infus^ a new consciousness of his own might. 
They gave intensity and audacity to bis ambition ; gave 
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wliich mSamed Ms mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and success 

- . j, of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw 

6-mr? /a^as, talking, indeed, to one another, and thought that 

What is needed to elevate the soul is, not that a man out of regard to my feeble condition they spoke in 
should know all that has been thought and written in whispers, because I heard them not. The truth was 
recard to the spiritual nature— not that a man should revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about 
l^me an encyclopsedia ; but that the great ideas, in the book which had so much interested me in the day 
which all discoveries terminate, which sum up Mi of my fall. It had, it seems, been reclaimed by the' 
sciences which the philosopher extracts , from infinite good old man who had sent it to me, and who doubtless 
details may be comprehended and felh It is not the concluded that I should have no more need of books in 
quantity but the quality of knowledge, which deter- this life. He was wrong ; for there has been nothing 
mines the mind’s dignity. A man of immense informa- in this life which I have needed more. I asked for 
tion may, through the want of large and comprehensive this book wdth much earnestness, and was answered by 
ideas, be far inferior in intellect to a labourer, who, signs which I could not comprehend, 
with little knowledge, has yet seized on great truths. ‘Why do you not speak?’ I cried. 'Pray let me 
For example, I do not expect the labourer to study have the book.’ This seemed to create some confusion ; 
theology in the ancient languages, in the writings of the and at length some one, more clever than the rest, hit 
Fathem, in the history of sects, See, ; nor is this needful -upon the happy expedient of writing upon a slate, that 
All theology, scattered as it is through countless volumes, the book had been reclaimed by the owner, and that I 
is summed up in the idea of God ; and let this idea could not in my weak state be allowed to read. ‘ But,’ 
shine bright and clear in the labourer’s soul, and he has I said in great astonishment, ‘ why do you write to me ; 
the essence of theological libraries, and a far higher •vvliy not speak ? Speak, speak ! ’ 

Bght than has visited thousands of renowned divines. Those who stood around the bed exchanged signifi- 
A great mind is formed by a few great ideas, not by an cant looks of concern, and the writer soon displayed 
infinity of loose details. I have known very learned upon his slate the awful words— ‘You are deaf!’ 
men, who seemed to me very poor in intellect, because Did* not this utterly crush me? By no means. In my 
they had no grand thoughts. What^ avails it that a then weakened condition nothing like this could affect 
ynm has studied ever so minutely the histories of Greece me. Besides, I was a child ; and to a child the full 
and Rome, if the great ideas of freedom, and beauty, extent of such a calamity could not be at once apparent, 
and valour, and spiritual energy, have not been kindled However, I knew not the future — it was well I did not; 
by those records into living fires in his soul ? The and there was nothing to shew me that I suffered under 
illumination of an age does not consist in the amount more than a temporary deafness, which in a few days 
of its knowledge, but in the broad and noble principles might pass away. It was left for time to shew me the 
of which that knowledge is the foundation and inspirer. sad realities of the condition to wMch I was reduced. 

The truth is, that the most laborious and successful ^ , j • 

student is confined in his researches to a very few of The deaf boy, after his recovery, was placed in 
God’s works; but this limited knowledge of things may the ‘ workltouse, until some employment could be 
sfill suggest universal laws, broad principles, grand found for him. He was put apprentice to a shoe- 
ideas, and these elevate the mind. There are certain niaker, who used him with great cruelty, but an 
thoughts, principles, ideas, which by their nature rule appeM to the magistrates procured his release from 
over all knowledge, which are intrinsically glorious, t;his tyranny ; and being assisted, in his nineteenth 
all-comprehending, eternal year, to publish a volume of essays and letters, 

friends came forward, and he was enabled to 
REV. HENRY BLUNT. follow out his Strong bias for theological liter- 

a voluminous author, ’hc Uonge<f to what is fnr 

Among his wofks ^^Leciure^ upon the History 

ofje^b, Lectures upon thi History of St Cyclopadta of Bibhcf Literature; also a valu- 

p/ul, two part^ 1832-33; Family Expodtion of ^ble work, Dady Bible Illustrations smdl 

ike Pentateuch; with several volumes of Sermons, volumes, entitled The L^t Senses, one “ ^ 

&c. After Mr Blunt’s death three volumes of on blindness, were 

Sermons ^ Pastoral Letters collected and Dr Kitto, and are interesting froin the facts 
nnKiicbA/? and anecdotes they contain. He concludes that 

^ the blind are not so badly off as the deaf. ‘ It is 

BR KITTO. indeed possible that, so far as regards merely 

Dr John Kitto (1804-1854) devoted himself, 

amidst many discourigemente, to the illustration condition than the deaf ; but in^ &at regards 
of the sacr 4 Scriptures. was a native of the culture of the .mmd he mfimtdy the 
Plymouth, the son Of humble parents, and a faU ^Vantag^ while his full enjo^ent of ^ciety, 

from the ^of of a house, a few days ker he had f°v ^ 1 ,*® ,^^ 1’ .^3 

completed his twelfth y 4 ar, depri/ed him of the of his mentd 

sens^ of hearing. His description of the calamity tains him in that chwrful W of 
is simple and touching ; , is as generally obser^ ainong the bfind, as the 

^ ® want of It is among the deaf. A pension of ;i^ 100 

I was very slow in learning that my hearing was vras settled upon Dr ^tto by the government. He 
entirely gone^ The unusual stillness of all things was went abroad to recruit his health, which had been 
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injored by too close applicationj but died at 
Cannstadt, near Stuttgart^ in his fifty-first year. 


, DR; ROBERT,., VAUGHAN, ' 

Robert^ Vaughan, D.D., was for some years 
Professor of Ancient and Modern History in the 
university of London, and President of the Inde- 
pendent College, Manchester. He originated and 
for twenty years edited the Bniisk Quarierfy 
Review^ an important ' critical periodical He 
was author of various important historical works, 
imbued with true constitutional feeling and princi- 
ple, and evincing great care and research. Among 
these works 21^ Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty 
from 1603 to 1688, published in 1831; Protec- 
torate of Oliver Cronumell and the State of Ettrope 
during the Early Part of the Reign of Louis XI K, 
1838 ; The Age of Great Cities^ 1842 ; John De 
Wycliffe^ a monograph, 1854; Revolutions iff 
English History^ 1S59; Revolutions in Govern- 
ment 1863; English Nonconformity. 1862; and 
a great number of discourses, reviews, and pam- 
phlets on theological and philosophical questions. 
Dr Vaughan was born in 1795, and educated at 
Bristol, after which he became pastor of the In- 
dependent Chapel at Kensington. This inde- 
fatigable and conscientious literary worker died 
in 1868, in his seventy-third year. 

HENRY ROGERS, 

Few books of religious controversy have been 
so popular as The Eclipse of Faith, or a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic, 1852. This work went through 
five editions within two years. Though the name 
of the author was not prefixed, The Eclipse was 
known to be the production of Mr Henry 
Rogers, a professor at the Independent College, 
Birmingham. Mr Rogers officiated for some time 
as minister of an Independent congregation, but 
was forced to relinquish his charge on account of 
ill health. He was a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and a collection of his papers has 
been published under the title of Essays: Con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, three volumes, 
1S50-55. In 1856, Mr Rogers published an Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Thomas Fuller, with 
Selections from his Writings. He also con- 
tributed some short biographies to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. He died in 1877. Learned, 
eloquent, and liberal in sentiment, Mr Rogers 
was an honour to the Dissenting body. The 
Eclipse was written in reply to Mr F. W. New- 
man’s Phases of Faith, noticed in a previous page. 
Mr Rogers adopts the plan of sending to a mis- 
sionary in the Pacific Ocean an account of the 
religious distractions in this country. All the con- 
troversies and new theological opinions, English 
and German, which have been agitated within 
the last twenty years are discussed, and a con- 
siderable part of the reasoning is in the form of 
dialogue. The various interlocutors state their 
opinions fully, and are answered by other parties. 
Deism is represented by a disciple of Professor 
Newman, who draws most of his arguments from 
the Phases of Faith. A new edition of this work 
being called for, Mr Newman added to it a Reply 
to the Eclipse of Faith, 1854, and Mr Rogers 
nejoined with A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. 
There is a good deaLof vigorous thought and 


sarcasm in Mr Rogers’s Eclipse and Defence, while 
in logical acuteness he is vastly superior to Ms 
opponent Occasionally he rises into a strain of 
pure eloquence, as in the following passage : 

The Humanity of the Saviour. 

And now what, after all, does the carping criticism 
of this chapter amount to ? little as it is in Itself, it 
absolutely vanishes; it is felt that the Christ thus 
portrayed cannot be the right interj)retation of the 
history, in the face of all those glorious scenes with 
which the evangelical narrative abounds, but of which 
there is here an entire oblivion. But humanity will 
not fojget them ; men still wonder at the ' gracious 
words which proceeded out of Christ’s mouth,’ and 
persist in saying, * Never man spake like this man.* 
The brightness of the brightest names pales and wanes 
before the radiance which shines from the person of 
Christ The scenes at the tomb of Lazarus, at the gate 
of Nain, in the happy family at Bethany, in the * upper 
room’ where Pie instituted the feast which should for 
ever consecrate His memory, and bequeathed to his dis- 
ciples the legacy of His love ; the scenes in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, on the summit of Calvary, and at the 
sepulchre ; the sweet remembrance of the patience with, 
which He bore wrong, the gentleness with which he 
rebuked it, and the love with which he forgave it ; the 
thousand acts of benign condescension by which He well 
earned for himself, from self-righteous pride and cen- 
sorious hypocrisy, the name of the ^ friend of publicans 
and sinners ; ’ these, and a hundred things more, which 
crowd those concise memorials of love and sorrow with 
such prodigality of beauty and of pathos, will still con- 
tinue to charm and attract the soul of humanity, and 
on these the highest genius, as well as the humlllest 
mediocrity, will love to dwell These things lisping 
infancy loves to hear on its mothers knees, and over 
them age, with its gray locks, bends in devoutest 
reverence. No ; before the infidel can prevent the 
influence of these compositions, he must get rid of the 
gospels themselves, or he must supplant them hy fictions 
yet more wonderful ! Ah, what bitter irony has^ in- 
voluntarily escaped me ! But if the last be impossible, 
at least the gospels must cease to exist before infidelity 
can succeed. Yes, before infidels can prevent men from 
thinking as they have ever done of Christ, they must 
blot out the gentle words with which, in the presence 
of austere hypocrisy, the Saviour welcomed that timid 
guilt that could only express its silent love in an agony 
of tears ; they must blot out the words addressed to 
the dying penitent, who, softened by the majestic 
patience of the mighty sufferer, detected at last the 
Monarch under the veil of sorrow, and cast an imploring 
glance to be * remembered by Him when he came into 
His kingdom;’ they must blot out the scene in which 
the demoniacs sat listening at His feet, and ^ in their 
right mind ; * they must ,blot out the remembrance of 
the tears which He shed at the grave of Lazarus — not 
surely for him whom He was about to raise, but in pure 
sympathy with the sorrows of humanity — ^for the mjTiad 
myriads of desolate mourners, who could not, with 
Mary, fly to him, and say : * Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my mother, brother, sister, had not died 1 ’ they 
must blot out the record of those miracles which charm 
us, not only as the proof of His mission, and guarantees 
of the truth of His doctrine, but as they illustrate the 
benevolence of His character and are types of the 
spiritual cures His gospel can yet perform ; they must 
blot out the scenes of the sepulchre, where love and 
veneration lingered, and saw what was never seen 
before, but shall henceforth be seen to the end of time 
— the tomb itself irradiated with angelic form% and 
bright with the presence of Him * who brought life and 
immcrtality to light ; ’ they must blot out the scene 
where deep and grateful love wept $0 passionately, and 
found Him unbidden at her side, type of ten thousand 



es ten thousand, who have ' sought the grave to ^eep distinguished ability and liberality'. His next two 
re/ and found joy and consolation in Him ‘whom, works were The Elements of Logic, 1826 ^ and 
ugh unseen, ^ey loved;’ they must blot out the The Elements of Rhetoric, 1828. The former 
saipses in which He took leave of his discmles, the treatise gave a new life to the study of logic, 
[estic accent of which Mve ffled so n^y departing admitted by Sir William Hamilton, who 

Is with patience and combated some of its doctrines, and it has long; 

£; 7“ •f;« 7 p^“ r y?! 

SO many millions more to breathe out their spirits mental science, Whately said his mind had 
bi <Mdlike trust, and to believe,, as the gate of death fourt^n years brooded over the leading 
ed behind them, that they would sed Him who is points of ins work on Logic. In the same year 
^ted with the ‘keys of the invisible world/ ‘who (1828) appeared Essays on Some of the Diffi- 
ns and no man shuts, and shuts and no man opens/ cuUies in the Writings of St Paul, and in other 
ing in through the portal which leads to immortality farts of the New Testament; then Thoughts on the 
ladiance of the skies; they must blot oiit, they Sabbatk, 1830 ; and Errors of Romanism, 1830. 
;t destroy these and a thousand other such things, Qf the latter, Miss Martineau says : ‘ We do not 
ne they can prev^ Iffim having the pm-eminence ;^now that any of his works more effectually 
^ eiiibits the characteristics of his mind. It has 

)e an iUasion, every variety of experiment proves it sublime good sense , and the freshness thus cast 
be and it wiU not & dissipated by a around a subject supposed to be worn out, is a 

[ion of Strausses . and Hewmans I Probatutn esi, sample of the vigour which in those days animated 
His feet guilty humanity, of diverse races and everything he said and did/ On the subject of 
ons, for eighteen hundred years, has come to pour Sabbath observance, which has since been keenly 
h in faith and love its sorrows, and finds there ‘the controverted, Whately agrees with Paley, that 
ce which the world can neither give nor take away/ .the Jewish Sabbath and the Sunday or Lord’s 
dads of aching heads and weary hearts have found, Day are two separate institutions; with the 
wm fitt^ repose there, and ha^ve invested Him with former, the members of the Church of England 
er^on, love, and gratitude, which will never, never have nothing tb do, but the Lord’s Day ought to 
?aid to any othet name than His. he observed by them, in obedience to the auSiority 

of the church, even independent of apostolic 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. example and ancient usage. Introductory Lee- 

. . tt a 1 j • n tures to Political Economy, an Essay on the Omts- 

n mMectual activity, power, and inffuence, ^ Uturgks^c., in the New Testa- 

f nftrf ment,mA several si^n^ons, ^ere the product of 

Richarb jg^j^ Next year the prelate appears to have been 
£A^L^ This eminent prelate was a imtive of chiefly attentive to social and political questions, 

of the Rev, Dr Ijy i^ig elevation to the archiepiscopal 

chAir. He published Evidence before the Home of 
a coH^ celebrated Pords respecting Irish Tithes, Thoughts on Second- 
r T ^ Punhhmeit, Reply to tkeAddrIssofihe Clergy 

Kebie, Hai^^en, ^ National Edtecation in Ireland, and an Intro- 
R yVTiately gradual^ m duction to Political Economy. Speeches or printed 

def^and^Siupd^fi^ remarks on thequestion of Jewish disabilities, and 

rXi^h transportation of criminals, and Sermons on 

gh^s^y. HavmgtakenhisM.A.degr^m Subjects, were produced between 1833 

^^36. The Tractarian movement called forth 
Whately, in 1841, two Essays on Christ and 
182^ Kingdom; and in 1843 2 ie published a Charge 

f oTJfhl?' nilf Church party. Some other reii- 

1 Professor of Poltical Economy, Orfordf and 

1831 he was consecrated archbishop crfDnbUn Pauls Efistles, 1849, were subsequently 

I tohop of Gkiidalagh, to which^was after- f <? ^ ^ coUection of 

•ds .HArA the Hsho^ of Kildai^ The liter Synonyms, 1851, and addresses dehvered 

T Manchester, and 

amenced in 1821, wfien he wL in his thirty- archbish^ pub- 

tth year. Previous to tMs, however, he wi of Essays, with Anncta- 

ispicious in the university for his opp^ition to ^cursive nature of the essavs, no less 

High Church views of Dr Pusey aM Dr New- pregn^cy of meaning ^d illustotion, 

n. IniSai he published The Christtaris Duty scope for abundance of moral lessons 

tkrespeato^lEstabUshedGovemmmtandthe Of these the commentator has 

a«, amsiOered in three Sermons,- and the same for there are about three 

ur he issued anonymously his tract. Historic annotation to one 

tats relative to Nafokm BonafarU-^ grave ^ ^ fr?® .*e 

ical satire on scepHosnu The subject of his f^^^bishop’s previous works. The collection, 
mirton lectures was The Use and Abuse of however, forms a pleasant, readable volume. We 
rty Feeling in Eeligiem, and he treated it witt ^n^butiM^^ commentator’s anec^otical 

The R«v. John BamptoiL caatm of Salisbury {i6a>-i7sx). left e-* ^ r ^ . 

OB of iooiuey7»pxodric^ about /tapper ^ Jnrst impresswns. 

eaof^^lectawa eadt year on subjects connected wiSfee ' ^ xx. s t. v 

faith. Tkeketoxeris appointed by the hea^of coll^^cs j wiieu traveilmg by post-chaise was com- 
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ones, eacli^ in connection all the way along ; so that if 
you once got into the worst line, you could not easily get 
out of it to the journey’s end. The ‘ White Hart ’ of 
one town would drive you — ^almost literally — to the 
^ White Lion ’ of the next, and so on all the way ; so 
that of two travellers by post from London to Exeter or 
York, the one would have had nothing but bad horses, 


bad dinners, and bad beds, and the other very good. 
This is analogous to what befalls a traveller in any new 
country, with respect to the impressions he receives, if 
he falls into the hands of a party. They consign him, 
as it were, to those allied with them, and pass him on, 


from one to another, all in the same connection, each 
shewing him and telling him just what suits the party, 


and concealing from him everything else 


His refusal to answer, however, pointed him oiit— which, 
as it happened, he did not care for— as the author. 
But a case might occur, in which the revelation of the 
authorship might involve a friend in some serious di£5- 
cuities. In any such case, he might have answered 
something in this style ; ^ I have received a letter pur- 
porting to be from your lordship, but the matter of it 
induces me to suspect that it is a forgery by some mis- 
chievous trickster. The writer asks whether I am the 
author of a certain art^le. It is a sort of question which 
no one has a right to ask ; and I think, therefore, that 
every one is bound to discourage such inquiries by 
answering them — ^whether one is or is not the author — 
with a rebuke for asking impertinent questions about 

f rivate matters. I * say “ priyate,” because, if an article 
e libellous or seditious, the law is open, and any one 
may proceed against the publisher, and compel him 
either to give up the author, or to bear the pendty. If, 
again, it contains false statements, these, coming from 
an anonymous pen, may be simply contradicted. And 
if the arguments be unsound, the obvious course is to 
refiite them ; but wrote ii is a question of idle or of 
mischievous curiosity, as it relates to the private concerns 
of an individual. If I were to ask your lordship : “ Do 
you spend your income ? or lay ,by ? or outrun ? Do 
you and your lady ever have an altercation ? Was she 
your first love? or were you attached to some one else 
before?” — if I were to ask such questions, your lord- 
ship’s answer would probably be, to desire the footman 
to shew me out. Now, the present inquiry I regard as no 
less unjustifiable, and relating to private concerns ; and, 
therefore, I think every one bound, when so questioned, 
always whether he is the author or not, to meet the 
inquiry with a rebiUce. Hoping that my conjecture is 
ri^t, of the letter’s beii^ a forgery, I remain,’ &c. In 
any case, however, in which a refusal to answer does not 
convey any information, the best way, perhaps, of meet- 
ing impertinent inquiries, is by saying ; ‘ Can you keep a 
secret?’ and when the other answers that he can, you 
may reply : ‘ Well, so can L* 

In 1859, Dr Whately continued this light laiwur 
of annotation, selecting for his second subject, 
Pali^s Moral Philosophy. This afforded a much 
less varied field for remark and illustration than 
Bacon’s Essays, but it was one as congenial tdthe 
taste and studies of the commentator. The low 
ground or fallacy upon which Paley built his 
ethical system— namdy, that self-interest is the 
rule of virtue — has been often attacked, and is 
again assailed bjr Dr Whately. * Men/ says the 
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It seems to be tbougbt 


almost so. ill-omeiied sound. 

by mmy a saffident groand of condemnation of any 
to say that be is guided by views of expediency. 

And some seem even to be ashamed of acknowledging 
tb^ they are In any d^ee so guided. . I> for one, how- 
ever, am content to submit to the imputation of being a 
votary of expediency. And what is more, I do^ not 
see what ngnt any one who is not so has to sit in 
parliament, or to take any part in public aifairs. Any 
one who may choose to acknowledge that the measures 
he opposes are expedient, or tliat those he recommends 
are inexpedient, ought manifestly to have no seat in a 
deliberative assembly, which is constituted for the 
express and sole purpose of considering what measures 
are tondtmve to the public pod ; in other words, * ex- 
pedient.’ I say, the ^public good,’ because, of course, 
by * expediency ’ we mean, not that which may benefit 
some individual, or some party or class of men, at the 
expense of the public, but what conduces to the good 
of the nation. Now this, it is evident, is the very object 
for which deliberative assemblies are constituted. And 
so far is this from being regarded, by our church at 
least, as something at variance with religious duty, that 
we have a prayer specially appointed to be offered up 
during the sitting of the Houses of Parliament, that 
their consultations may be * directed and prospered for 
the safety^ honour^ and welfare of our sovereign and her 
dominions.’ Now, if this be not the very definition of 
political expediency, let any one say what is. 

But some persons are so much at variance with the 
doctrine of our church on this point — and I may add, 
with all sound moralists — as to speak of expediency as 
something that is, or may be, at variance with duty. If 
any one really holds that it can ever be expedient to 
violate the injunctions of duty — that he who does so is 
not i^crificing a greater good to a less (which all would 
admit to be inexpedient) — that it can be really advan- 
tageous to do what is morally wrong — and will come 
forward and acknowledge that to be his beliej^ I have 
only to protest, for my own part, with the deepest 

abhorrence, against what I conceive to be so profiigate * . . . , , , ^ 

a principle. It shocks all the notions of morality that I perception of their discrepancy, till the understanding 
have been accustomed from childhood to entertain, to becomes sufficiently enlightened^ to enable the man to 
speak of expediency being possibly or conceivably reject^ the less reasonable opinions, and retain the 
opp^ed to rectitude. opposites. 

^ere are indeed many questions of expediency in . added, that it is a very fair ground for 

which morality has no concern, one way or the other, disparaging any one’s judgment, if he maintains any 
In what way, for example, a husbandman should culti- doctrine or system, avowedly for the sake of consistency, 
vate his fidd, or in what branch of trade a merchant always be a bad reason. If the system, &c. 

should invest his capital, are questions of expediency right, you should pursue it because it is right, and not 
in which there is usually no moral right or wrong on because you have pursued it hitherto ; if it is wrong, 
either side. But where there is moral right and wrong, your^ having once committed a fault is a poor reason 
it can never be expedient to choose the wrong. If the give for persisting in it. He, therefore, who makes 
husbandman or the merchant should seek to gain in- such an avowal may fairly be considered as thence- 
creased profits by defrauding his neighbour, this would forward entitled to no voice in the question. His 
be at variance with expediency, because it would be decision having been already given, once for all, with a 
sacrificing a greater good to a less. ‘ For what would r^olution not to reconsider it, or to be open to con- 
it proJU a man if he should gain the whole world, and yiction from any fresh arguments, his re-declarations of 
lose his own soul it are no more to be reckoned repeated acts of judgment, 

I believe, however, that the greater part of those who iiew impressions from a stereotype plate are to he 
raise a clamour s^^st expediency mean, in reality, an regarded as new editions. In short, according to the 
apparent^ but false and delusive expediency — that which proverbial phrase, * His bolt is shot’ 
is represented as expedient, but in truth is not so. But 
if this be their meaning, it would surely be better, with 

a view to catting short empty declamation, and under- BURTON EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 

‘virtue,’ and then at length to explain that what he woik \\as Observethons on the 

meant was not real virtue, but an hypocritical semblance pf Jdome^ which gave evidence of that 

of it ; or to argue against the use of ‘ coin,’ meaning all ^^search which afterwards characterised his theo- 
the time, not real genuine coin, but fraudulent counter- ^c^gical works. His most valuable publications are 


j wimnoiaing connaence irom mm. Jout it would be more 
; precise to characterise him as fickle and unsteady, than 
as inconsistent; because this use of the term tends to 
confound one fault with another— namely, with the 
holding of two incompatible opinions at once. 

But, moreover, a man is often charged with inconsist- 
ency for approving some parts of a book, system, char- 
acter, &c., and disapproving others ; for being now an 
advocate for peace, and now for war ; in sliort, for 
accommodating his judgment or his conduct to the* cir- 
cumstances before him, as the mariner set^ his sails 
to the wind. In this case there is not even any change 
of mind implied ; yet for this a man is often taxed with 
inconsistency, though in many instances there would 
even be an inconsistency in the opposite procedure ; eg, 
in fiot shifting the sails, when the wind changes. 

^ In the other case indeed, when a man does cliange 
his mind, he implies some error, either first or last. But 
some errors every man is liable to, who is not infallible. 
He, therefore, who prides himself on his consistency, on 
the ground of resolving never to change his plans or 
opinions, does virtually (unless he means to proclaim 
himself either too dull to detect his mistakes, or too 
obstinate to own them) lay claim to infallibility. And 
if at the same time he ridicules (as is often done) the 
absurdity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty of a 
gross inconsistency in the proper and primary sense of 
the word. 

But it is much easier to boast of consistency than to 
preserve it. For as, in the dark, or in a fog, adverse 
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Among the Oxford divines may be mentioned authors, translations, or whatever the inquiry be, must. 
Dr Edward Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, would seem) rest by far the greater part 

who has written Unauihoritative Tradition, 1819; immediately on the testimony of others; 

several volumes of Sernions and Discourses; and thousands in turn will rest their faith on his te$timon>% 

-R^imntnn T prfnreq (nn Thri^finn TriJh\ fnr existence of such proof as he has examined, 

the Bampton Lectures Jrut/i) tor educated Christian who is not taught to 

vice-pnncipal of St appreciate the force of that proof in favour of the 
Alban Hall and bishop of Norwich, has written, genuineness of the New Testament, which may be 
with other works, a History of Christianity, two derived from the consent of ancient copies, and the 
volumes, 1829, part of which appeared originally quotations found in a long line of fathers, and other 
in the Encyclopcedia Metropolitana, and is char- writers ; and yet not one in a thousand ever reads the 
acterised by erudite research and literary ability, works of the fathers, or sees a manuscript, or is even 
Another theological contributor to the Encyclo- capable of deciphering one, if presented to him. He 
tcBdia Metropolitana, was Dr Renn Dickson admits the very poundwork of his faith on the asser- 
HampdeN, who had been Principal of St Mary’s who profess to have ascertained these 

Hall and Regius Professor of Divinity, and who “ the most learned are no further 

+/N rtf In exccptions to this case, than in the particular branch of 

was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford m which they have studied. Nay, even in their 

1847. Hr Hampden was Born in the island of surprising, when we come to 

Barbadoes in J[ 793 * In 1 810 he was entered of on it, how great a portion must be examined 

Oriel College, Oxford. He was Bampton lecturer only through statements resting on the testimony of 
in 1832, and his appointment as Regius Professor others. 

was violently opposed by one party in the church Nor is it a question which can be waived, by throwing 
on account of alleged unsoundness of doctrine, the weight of disproof on those who cavil and deny. 
The controversy on this subject raged for some It turns upon the use which is made, more or less, by 
time, but it was as much political as ecclesiastical, all, of positive proofs urged in defence of Christianity, 
and Lord John Russell evinced his disregard of Christianity is established ; and it may be fair to bid 
it by promoting Dr Hampden to the see of Here- assailants prove that it is not what it professes to 
ford. The most important of the works of this H presumption and prescriptive title heing on 
j. . „r ./ /-A..*/,- Its side. But Christianity does not intrench Itself within 

divine ^K-Philosophicy Evidence of Uinsti- fortress: it brings out into the field an array of 
Leciures - Lectures on evidences to establish that which, on the former 4 w 
Moral Philosophy ; Sermons before the University j^g adherents are supposed not to be called 

of Oxford, 1836-47 ; a Review of the Writings on to maintain. It boasts of the sacred volume having 
of Thomas Aquinas in ^ the Encyclopcedia Metro- been transmitted pure by means of manuscripts ; and 
politana ; and the articles Socrates, Plato, and by asserting the antiquity, the freedom from corruption, 
Aristotle in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. Mr and the independence and agreement of the several 
Haliam has characterised Dr Hampden as * the classes of these, the Christian contends for th^ existence 
only Englishman who, since the revival of letters, pf his religion at the time when Christ and the apostles 
penetrated into the wilderness of scholasticism.' lived. Ancient writings are appealed to, quotations 
He died in 1868 vanous authors from the JNew Testament are 

The R.V Ebwakd Fell., of Coe- 

pus Christi College, has Witten a valuable rts^ of Christianity. Now it k the way in 

twn of the Parables and other Parts of the Gospels, this evidence is employed that is the point to 

five volumes, 1 834-35 ; Harmoma Evangchca, considered ; the question is, in what sense all this 

i 835 “ 4 ^ j Harmony of the Gospels, four volumes, mn be called evidence to the mass of Christians. All 
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not— and this is the case with all, making a very few or it may be less, a sure source of conviction ; but the 
exceptions— has not gone through the process of proof discontent is occasioned, not by this circumstance, but 
him^lf but takes the conclusion on the word of others, by supposing that it is one of these things that does, 
He believes those who inform him, that they, or others, or ought to, influence us, when in fact it is the other ; 
have examined manuscripts, read the fathers, compared by putting ourselves in the attitude of mind which 
profane history with holy writ. Can this be called belongs to the witness, instead of that which belongs 
r^nable faith? or, at least, do we not pretend to be to the by-stander. We very well know how the un- 
believing on proofs of various kinds, when, in fact, broken testimony of writers during eighteen centuries 
our belief rests on the bare assertions of others? to the truth of Christianity ought to make us feel, if 

It is very important that the case should be set in its we had ascertained the fact by an examination of their 
true light be<S.use, supposing the Christian ministry writings ; and we are surprised at finding that we are 
able and k leisure, to investigate and sift the Christian not in that frame of mind, forgetting that our use of 
evicknce for themselves, the same cannot be done by the evidence may be founded on a different principle, 
the barrister, the physician, the professional man of 
whatever department besides theology, however enabled 


Whatever uepaxtmem nesia^ ? i I w ^ REV. HENRY MELVILL. 

by education ; and then, what is to be the lot of the 

great mass of the people? They, clearly, are incom- Qne of the most eloquent and popular of 
petent even to follow up the seve^ steps of proof English preachers for forty years was the Rev. 
which each proposition would require. They take it fjENRY MELVILL (1798-1871), canon of St Paul’s, 
for granted, if ‘they apply the evidence at alk that these Melvill was a native of Cornwall, son of 

things are so, because wiser Captain Melvill, lieutenant-governor of Pendennis 

IS so. In the same spint as the question was put of old. p , Havincr Qtndied at St Peter’c; TnlW#* 

‘Have any of the rulers believed on Chnst? but this Castle, riaving stUQim at bt reters College, 
people who knoweth not the law are cursed,’ Christians Cambridge, whero he became and tutor, 

must generally, it would seem, believe in Christ, because he was appointed minister of Camden Chapel, 
thdr spiritual rulers do, and reject the infidel’s views, in which he was incumbent from i8‘29 to 1843. 
because these people are pronounced accursed. Nay, In the latter year he became principal of the East 
the supposition of the clergy themselves having the India College, Haileybury; in 1846, chaplain to the 
qualification, and the opportunity to go through the Tower of London; in 1850, preacher to the Golden 
process of proof, is only a supposition. They often Lectureship, St Margaret’s, Lothbury ; and in 
want either or both ; and it is impossible that it should j 3.5^ canon-residentiary of St Paul’s. Mr Melvill’s 
not be so. The labour of a life is scarcely suflacient to consist solely of sermons, and only a part 

for one’s sdfonebranch alone of such e^dence. published by himself. His extraordinary 

-Ss popiy kd ^ or hi. .0 .AO .0,5 

And is this conviction then reasonable? Is it more second. In 1843-45 ifi pubUshed two volumes 
than the adoption of truth on the authority of another? of Sermons on cerimn of the less prominent Facts 
ft is. The principle on which all these assertions are and References in Sacred History. As now col- 
leceived, is not that they have been made by this or lected and issued in a popular form, Mr Melvill’s 
thi credible individuai or body of persons, who have works fiU seven volumes, the Lothbury Lectures 
^ne though the proof— this n^ay l^ve its weight with constituting one volume, and the sermons preached 
me critical and learned — ^but the main principle adopted the latter years of his life two volumes, 

by all, intelligible by all, and re^onable in itself, is, omate style of Mr Melvill’s sermons, ail 

that t^ass^ons ^settoh,be^ngon carefully prepared, his fine musical voice and 

fv^, «»<«««^ 

infidelity, and scoffing, form the very groundwork of preacher, and he is desmbed as having been 
our As long as these are known to exist and exemplary and indefatigable in visiting the sick 

to assail it, so long are we sure that any untenable and attending to the poor. The following extract 
^sertion may and will be refuted. The boiefit accruing is from the Lothbury Lectures, and the reader may 
to Christianity in to respect from the . occasional compare it with a similar passage from Jeremy 
success of those who have found flaws in the several Taylor, given in our first volume, page 386 ; 
parts of evidence, is invaluable. We believe what is 

not disproved, most reasonably, because we know that Great Multitude (Rev. vii. 9). 

there are those abroad who are doing their utmost to 

disprove it We believe the witness, not because we Taking this vision in the order in which it^ occurs 
know btm and esteem him, but because he is confronted, amongst the visions vouchsafed to St John in his exile, 
cross-examined, suspected, and assailed by arts fair and it probably delineates the happy estate of those who 
unfair. It is not his authority, but the reasonableness had adhered to Christ during the fierce persecutions 
of tile case. It becomes conviction well grounded, and which preceded the establishment of Christianity by 
not assent to man’s words. Constantine. There can be no doubt that the Book 

At the same time no thing has perhaps more con- of Revelation is in the main a continuous prophecy, its 
tributcd to perplex the Christian inquirer, than the several parts belonging to several seasons which follow 
impression wM<m vague language creates of our convic- succesrively in the history of the Church. But without 
tion arising, not out of the application of this principle disputing tot, in its primary import, our text may relate 
the external and monumental evidences of Chris- to events which have long ago occurred, it were not 
tianlty, but out of the examination of the evidence itself easy to doubt that, in its larger and more comprehensive 
The Blind feels disappointed and unsatisfied, not because bearings, it may be taken as descriptive of the heavenly 
it lias not ground for belief, but because it misnames state, tot condition of repose and triumph which shall 
h. The man who has not examined any branch of be ours, even ours, if we be faithful unto death. Admit- 
evid^ice for himself, may, according to the piindple ting tot the great multitude on which the Evangelist 
above stated, very reasonably believe in consequence of was privileged to gaze, ‘clothed with white robes, and 
it ; but his beUdf does not arise immediately out of it— palms in their hands,’ must be r^arded as the company 
is not to same ftame of mind which would be created of those who, during the early days of Christianity, 
by an actol examination for himself It may be mor^ witn^sed manfully for the trulh, they must still, both 
m ^ ^ ^ ■ 
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iii amnber and condition, Ibe emblematic of tbe CIrarch 
in its final glory and exaltation ; and we may therefore 
safely dismiss all reference to the first fulfilment of the 
prophecy, and consider heaven as the scene on which 
the Evangelist gazed, and. '* just men made perfect* as 
constituting the great multitude drawn together from all 
parts of the earth. 

It is, therefore, on such notices of the heavenly state 
as the words before us may furnish that we design to ‘ 
discourse on the present occasion. We would refresh 
you and animate 'you, wearied as you maybe by the 
conflicts and struggles of earth, with glimpses of things i 
within the veil We do not indeed mean to address I 
ourselves to the imagination if we did, there are more 
dazzling passages in the Book of Revelation, and we 
might strive to set before you the New Jerusalem, the 
: heavenly dty, with its gates of pearl and its streets of 
gold. But we think to find notices in the words of our 
text which, if not so resplendent with the gorgeous 
things of the future, shall yet go closer home to the 
heart, and minister more comfort to those who find 
themselves strangers and. pilgrims below. We will not 
anticipate what we may have to advance. We shall 
only hope that we may meet with what will cheer and 
sustain us amid * the changes and chances of this mortal 
life,’ what will keep alive in us a sense of the exceeding 
greatness of 'the recompense of the reward,* of the 
desirableness of the inheritance reserved for us above, 
as, in dependence on the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
we apply to our future state the words of the Evangelist 
John ; ' I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all, nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands.’ 

Now, when these words are set before us as descrip- 
tive of the heavenly state, it can hardly fail but that the 
first thing on which the mind shall fasten will be the 
expression, 'a great multitude, which no man could 
number.* It is so in regard of parallel sayings : ' In My 
Father*s house are many mansions.* * Many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
'A great multitude,* 'many mansions,* 'many shall 
come.* But what are ' many * in the Divine aritWetic? 
Doubtless thousands, and tens of thousands ; yea, an 
innumerable compaify. Many are the worlds scattered 
through immensity — ^who shall reckon them? Many 
are the leaves of the earth's forests— who shall compute 
them ,? Many are the grains of sand on the sea-shore — 
who shall count them up? Neither may we think to 
compass the multitude that St John saw ‘before the 
throne, and before the Lambj* indeed, he teUs us this 
when he adds, ' which no man could number.* . , . 

Even now it is felt to be an ennobling, inspiriting 
association, if the eminent of a single church, the illus- 
trious of a solitary country, be gathered together in one 
great condave. How do meaner men flock to the spot ; 
with what interest, what awe, do th^ look upon persons 
so renowned in their day ; what a, privilege do they 
account it if they mingle awhile with sages so profound, 
with saints so devoted ; how do they treasure the say- 
ings which reach them in so predous an intercourse. 
And shall we think little of heaven when we hear of it 
as the meeting-place of ail that hath been truly great, 
for of all that hath been truly good ; of all that hath 
been really wise, for of all that Imth yielded itself to the 
teachings of God's Spirit, .from Adam to his remotest 
descmi&nt? Nay, 'Jet us fear, lest a promise being 
left us of entering into that rest, any of us should seem 
to come short.* Thfere is a voice to us from the ' great 
multitude,* who flock with a sound, hke the rush of 
man^ waters, from all nations and tribes. ' A great 
tauititude * — ^there is room then for us. 'A great multi- 
tude * — ^there will be no deficiency without us. We can 
be spared, the loss will be ours 5 but^ oh, what a loss ! 
^d what an afgravation of that loss, that perhaps, as 
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we go away into outer darkness, 'where shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth,* we shall see those v^ho were 
once strangers and aliens flocking into the places which 
might have been ours, and be witnesses to the literal 
accomplishment of the vision : ' Lo, a great multitude 
which no ma n could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and peopl^ and tongues,’ 

But it is not me^ly as asserting the vastness of the 
multitude which shall -finally be gathered into heaven 
that our text presents matter for devout meditation. 
We are not to overlook the attitude assigned to the 
celestial assembly, an attitude of rest and of triumph, as 
though there had been labour and warfare^ and the 
wearied combatants were henceforward to enjoy un- 
broken quiet. 'They stood before the throne, and 
before^ the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands.* This exactly answers to the assertion 
already quoted, that^they had come ' out of great tribu- 
lation,* and denotes — ^for such is the inference from the. 
rob^ which they wore, and the palms wliich they 
carried, both appertaining to conquerors — that all war- 
fare was at an end, and that there remained nothing 
henceforwards but the enjoyment of dee^ repose in the 
presence of the Lord, The ims^^ of the passage 
is derived, you observe, from the triumphs of victors. 
Spiritual things can only be shadowed forth to us by 
material ; and without pretending to decide that the 
material is never to be literally taken — ^for who, remem- 
bering that man is to be everlastingly compounded of 
body and soul, will venture to determine that there shall 
be nothing but what is purely spiritual in the future 
economy ? Who, when he reads of new heavens and a 
new earth, will rashly conclude that, for such a being 
as man is to be, there cannot be reserved an abode rich 
in all the splendours of a most refined materialism, pre- 
senting correspondences to the golden streets, and the 
jewelled walls, and the crystal waters, which passed in 
such gorgeous and beautiful vision before the Evangelist? 
But waiving the consideration that there may be some- 
thing more than mere figure, something of literal and 
actual import in these scriptural delineations of h^ven, 
the robe, the palm, the harp, we may all feel how ex- 
pressive is the imagery of triumphant repose after toil 
and conflict, when applied to the state reserved for those 
who shall be faithful unto death. 


THE REV. JOHN JAMES BLUNT. 

What Dr Paley accomplished so successfully 
with regard to the Scripture history of St Paul, 
Professor Blunt attempted on a 

larger scale in his Undesigned Coincidences in the 
Writings both of the Old and the New Testament^ 
an Ar^ment of their Veracity^ 1847. This work 
(twelfth edition, 1873) included a republication of 
some earlier treatises by its author, and is a work 
of great value to every student of the Scriptures. 
On the nature of the argument derived from coin- 
cidence. without design, Mr Blunt says ; 

Undesigned Cdfuddences, 

If the instances which I can offer, gathered from 
Holy Writ, are so numerous, and of such a kind as to 
preclude the possibility of their being the effect of acci- 
dent, it is euQiJtgh. It does not require many drcum- 
stantial coincidences to determine the mind of a jury as 
to the credibility of a witness in our courts, even where 
the life of a fellow-creature is at st^ke. I say tl^ not 
as a matter of charge, but as a matter of fact, indicating 
the authority which attaches to this species of evidence^ 
and the confidence universally entertained that it 
deceive. Neither should it be forgotten that an argu- 
ment thus popular, thus applicable to the affairs of 
common life as a test of truth, derive uo small value 
when enlisted in the cause of Revelation, from the 
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readiuess witli which it is apprehended and admitted 
by mankind at large, and from the simplicity of the 
nature of the appeal ; for it springs out of the docu- 
ments the truth of which it is intended to sustain, and 
terminates in them ; so that he who has these has the 
defend of them. Nor ,is this all *The argument 
deduced from coincidence without design has further 
claims, because if well made out it establishes the 
authors of the several books of Scripture as independent 
witnesses to the facts they relate ; and this whether 
they consulted each other’s writings or not ; for the 
coincidences, if good for anything, are such as cmild 
not result from combination, mutual understanding, or 
arrangement* 

Mr Blunt was sometime Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in the university of Cambridge, and, 
besides his Undesigned Coincidences^ was author 
of the following works : History of the Christian 
Church in the First Three Centuries^ The Farish 
Priest^ Lectures on the Right Use of the Early 
Fathers^ Plain Sermons^ University Sermons^ 
Essays from the Quarterly Review* 


rials contain accounts of ^ the most brotherly of amusements, in which the gentry and farmers 

brothers,* Francis, Augustus, Julius, and Marcus ^santry. How dreary is the life 

Hare; also of Mrs Augustus Hare {nee Maria double, toU 

T whn form*; th#* trouble, day after day, month after month, year after 

if rblf inT Mr wlf b.ff i,"! ? 2 ““<d>«red by sympathy, unenlivened by a smUe; 

Mr Hare has also issued sunless, moonless, starless. He has no place to be merry 
Ufi and Letters of Baroness Bimsen, 1878. in but the beer.shop, no amusements but drunken brawls. 
We subioin a few extracts from Guesses at Truth : nothine^ to brina him into innorfmf-. f#a.nrtxarcViiv% 


a few extracts from Guesses at Truth : * nothing to bring liim into innocent, cheerful Mlowship 
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with his neighbours. The stories of village sports sound 
like legends of a mytMcal age, prior to the time when 
* Sabbathless Satan,’ as Charles Lamb has so happily 
termed him, set up his throne in the land. 


: .ARCHBISHOR. TRENCH. ■ 

Dr Richard Chene¥xx Trench, archbishop, 
of Dublin, began' Ms literary career, as already 
stated, as a poet His theological and other prose 
works are numerous. Among them are — NoUs on 
the Parables, 1841 ; Notes on the Miracles, 1846; 
.The Sermon on the Mount: an Exposition drawn 
from the Writings of St Augusime, ; Ser- 
mons, Synonyms of the New Testament, 

1854 ; The Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia; 
an Essay on Calderon; On the Authorised Version 
of the New Testament; On the Study of Words, 
1851; English^ Past and Present, 1854; Select 
Glossary of English Words, 18591 and Some\ 
Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries. At his ; 
suggestion, the Philological Society passed a: 
resolution in 1857, out of which has growri the 
New English Dictionary, on historical principles, 
edited by Dr Murray (Part L 1884). 

Infltmue of the Rformaiion on the English Language. 

It was only among the Germanic nations of Europe, 
as has often been remarked, that the Reformation struck 
lasting roots ; it found its strength therefore in the 
Teutonic element of the national character, which also 
it, in its turn, further strengthened, purified, and called 
out. And thus, though Latin came in upon us now 
faster than ever, and in a certain measure also Greek, 
yet this was not without its counterpoise, in the contem- 
poraneous unfolding of the more fundamentally pop- 
ular side of the language. Popular preaching and dis- 
cussion, the necessity of dealing with the highest matters 
in a manner intelligible not to scholars only, but to the 
unlearned, all this served to evoke the native resources 
of our tongue ; and thus the relative proportion between 
the one part of the language and the other was not 
dangerously disturbed.; the balance was not destroyed, 
as it would have been if only the Humanists had been 
at work, and not the Reformers as well. 

The revival of learning which found place somewhat 
earlier in Italy, where it had its birth, than with us, 
extended to England, and was operative here during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his immediate successors ; 
in other words, if it slightly anticipated in time, it after- 
wards ran exactly popular with the period during which 
our Reformation was working itself out It was an 
epoch in all respects of immense mental and moral 
activity, and such are always times of extensive changes 
and enlargements of a language. The old garment, 
which served a people’s needs in the time past, is too 
narrow for it now to wrap itself in any more. * Change 
in language is not, as in many natural products, con- 
tinuous ; it is not equable, but eminently by fits and 
starts.’ When the foundations of the national mind are 
heaving under the power of some new truth, greater and 
more important changes will find place in fifty years 
than in two centuries of calmer or more stagnant exist- 
ence. Thus the activities and energies which the Re- 
formation set a-stirring among . us here, and these 
reached far beyond the domain of pur directly religious 
life, caused mighty alterations in the English tongue. 
For example, th§ Reformation had its scholarly, we 
might almost say, its scholastic, as well as its popular 
ppect. Add this fact to the fact of the revived interest 
in classical learning, and you will not wonder that a 
stream of Latin, now larger than ever, began to flow 
into our langxx^e. 


Strain at a Gnat and Swallow a Camel. 

I cannot doubt that the words of Matthew xxiii. 24, 
* which strain <2/ a gnat, and swallow a camel,’ contain 
a misprint, which, having been passed over in the first 
edition of 1611, has held its ground ever since ; nor yet 
that our translators ihtended, * which strain out a gnat, 
and swallow a camel ; ’ this being at once intelligible 
and a correct rendering of the original ; while our ver- 
sion, as at present it stands, is neither ; or only intelli- 
gible on the supposition, no doubt the supposition of 
most English readers, that ‘strain at means, swallow 
with difficulty, men hardly, and with effort swallowing 
the little insect, but gulping down meanwhile uncon- 
cerned the huge animal. It need scarcely be said that 
this is very far from the meaning of the original 
words. . . . It was the custom of the more accurate 
and stricter Jews to strain their wine, vinegar, and other 
potables through linen or gauze, lest unawares they 
should drink down some little unclean insect therein, 
and thus transgress Lev. xi. 20, 23, 41, 42— just as the 
Buddhists do now in Ceylon and Hindustan — and to 
this custom of theirs the Lord refers. 

From words to proverbs is a short step, and Dr 
Trench has given us a volume entitled, Proverbs 
and their Lessons, 1855. He treats of the form 
and generation of proverbs, and of the poetry, wit, 
or wisdom they contain. Lord Russell defined 
proverbs : ‘ The wit of one man and the wisdom 
of many,’ Dr Trench vindicates their importance. 
He has also written a Memoir of his mother; and 
Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. 

On Proverbs. 

The fact that they please the people, and have pleased 
them for ages — that they possess so vigorous a principle 
of life as to have maintained their ground, ever new 
and ever young, through all the centuries of a nation’s 
existence— nay, that many of them have pleased not one 
nation only, but many, so that they have made them- 
selves a home in the most different lands — and further, 
that they have, not a few of them, come down to us 
from remotest antiquity, home safely upon the waters 
of that great stream of time, which has swallowed so 
much beneath its waves — all this, I think, may well 
make us pause should we be tempted to turn away 
from them with anything of indifference or disdain. 

And then, further, there is this to be considered, that 
some of the greatest poets, the profoundest philosopher 
the most learned scholars, the most genial writers in 
every kind, have delighted in them, have made large and 
frequent use of them, have bestowed infinite labour on 
the gathering and elucidating of them. In a fastidioas 
age, indeed, and one of false refinement, they may go 
nearly or quite out of use among the so-called upper 
classes. No gentleman, says Lord Chesterfield, or ‘ No 
man of fashion,’ as I think is his exact word, ‘ever uses 
a proverb*’ And with how fine a touch of nature 
Shakspeare makes Coriolanus, the man who with all his 
greatness is entirely devoid of all sympathy for the 
people, to utter his scorn of them in scorn of their 
proverbs, and of their frequent employment of these ; 

Hang 'cm i 

They said they were an-hungry, sighed forth proverbs; 

That, hunger broke stone wails ; that, dogs must cat ; 

Thsur, meat was made for mouths ; that, the gods sent not 

Com for the rich men onlsr. With these shr^s 

They vented their complainings. 

CefiolmUSf Act Ly , 

1 Bpt that they have been always dear to the true 
I intellectual aristocracy of a nation, there is abundant 
I evidence to prove. Take but these three names in 
evidence, which^ though few, are in thmselves a host. 
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Aristotle made a collection of proverbs | nm: did he 
cwmt that he was herein doing ought unworthy of his 

E jat reputation, however some of his adversmes may 
Fe made this a chaige against Mm. He is said to 
imve been the first who did so, though many afterwards 
followed in the same path. Shakspeare loves them so 
well, that besides often citing them, and tonmerable 
covert allusions, rapid side glances at them;' which we 
are in danger of missing unless at home in the proverbs 
of England, several of his plays, as Measure for Measure^ 
AlVs Wdl that Ends Well, have popular proverbs for 
their titles. And Cervantes, a name only inferior to 
Sh^peare, has not left us in doubt in respect of the 
affection with which he regarded them. Every reader 
of Don Qidxote will remember his squire, who some- 
times cannot open his mouth but there drop from it 
almost as many proverbs as words. I might name 
others who held the proverb in honour — men who, 
though they may not attain to these first three, are yet 
deservedly accounted great j as Plautus, the most genial 
of latin poets ; Rabelais and Montaigne, the two most 
original of French authors ; and how often Fuller, 
whom Coleridge has styled the wittiest of writers, justi- 
fies this praise in his witty employment of some old 
proverb ; nor can any thoroughly understand and 
enjoy Htidibras^ no one but will miss a multitude of its 
keenest allusions, who is not thoroughly familiar with 
the proverbial literature of England, 

Their habitat^ or native place, he thinks, is 
easily petceived : 

Thus our own Make hay •while the sun shines, is 
truly English, and could have had its birth only under 
such variable skies as ours— not certainly in those 
southern lands where, during the summer time at least, 
the sun always shines. In the same way there is a fine 
Cornish proverb in regard of obstinate wrongheads, who 
will take no counsel except from calamities, who dash 
themselves to pieces gainst obstacles which, with a 
little prudence -and foresight, they might have avoided. 
It is this ; He who will not be ruled by the rudder must 
he Tided by the rock. It sets us at once upon some rocky 
and wreck-strewn coast; we feel that it could never have ' 
been the proverb of an inland people. Da not talk 
Arabic in the house of a Moor — that is,' because there thy 
imperfect knowledge will be detected at on.ce— ^tMs we 
should confidently affirm to be^'^anish, wherever we 
met it. Big and empty, like the H^ddberg tun, could 
have its home only in Germany ; that enormous vessel, 
known as the Heidelberg tun, constructed to contain 
nearly 300,000 flasks, having now stood empty for 
hmumeos of years. As regards, too, the following, Not 
ezrety parish priest can wear Dr Luiheds shoes, we could 
be in no doubt to what people it appertains. Neither 
could there be any ixustake about this solemn Turkish 
proverb, Death is a black camd which kneds at every 
mads gate, in so far at least as that it would be at once 
asciib^ to the East. 


DEAN STANLEY. 

Dr Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, one of the 
most eminent of recent scholars and liberal divines 
<£ the Church of England, has contributed largely 
to theological literature. He was born in 1815, 
son of Dr Stanley, rector of Alderley, after- 
wards bishop of Norwich. Arthur Stanley was 
the favourite pupil of Dr Arnold at Rugby, whence 
he removed to Oxford, having passed as an ex- 
hibitioner to Balliol College. There he greatly 
distinguished himself; and in 1838 he was 
chosen a Fellow of University College, of which 
he hecapxe tutor and examiner. His subsequent 
' were— canon of Canterbury, t8|i ; 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
canon of Christ Church, and chaplain to the 
bishop of London, 1858; and dean of West- 
minster, 1864. He was also chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales (whom he accompanied in his tour in 
the East), and chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. 
The principal works of Dean Stanley are — The 
Life of Dr Arnold, 1844 ; Sermons and Bssays 
on the Apostolical Age, 1846; Memoir of Bishop 
Stanley, 1850; The^istles to the Corinthians, two 
volumes, 1854 ; Sinai and Palestine in Conntction 
with their History, 1855; Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury (In which we have details of the 
landing of Augustine, the murder of Thomas-k- 
Becket, the Black Prince, and Beckefs shrine), 
1855 ; Sermons on the Unity of Evangelical 
and Apostolical Teaching, 1859 ; Lectures on the 
Eastern Church, 1861 ; History of the Jewish 
three volumes, 1863-76; Sermons preached 
in the East during a Tour with the Prince of 
Wales ; with Sermons on Various Subjects preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1860-63 ; Essays 
on Questions of Church and State, 1850-70 ; 
Historical Memorials of Westminster AHey s 
Lectures on the Church of Scotland, 1871 \ &c. 
In December 1872 Dean Stanley was appointed 
one of the select preachers before the university 
of Oxford. His election was opposed by the High 
Church party, but the placets for the dean were 
349 ; the non-placets, 287. This may be considered 
a distinguished acknowledgment of what Max 
Miiller has designated Dean Stanley’s ^ loyalty to 
truth, his singleness of purpose, his chivalrous 
courage, and his unchanging devotion to Ms 
friends.’ He died at Westminster in l88i. 

The Oldest Obdisk in the World’— The Temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, 

Rising wild amidst garden shrubs is the solitary 
obelisk which stood in front of the temple, then in 
company wi^h another, whose base alone now remains. 

; This is the first obelisk I have seen standing in its 
proper place, and there it has stood for nearly four 
thousand years. It is the oldest known in Egypt, and 
therefore in the world — the father of all that have arisen 
since. It was raised about a century before the coming 
of Joseph ; it has looked down on his marriage with 
Asenath ; it has seen the growth of Moses ; it is men- 
tioned by Herodotus ; Plato sat under its shadow : of 
all the obelisks which sprang up around it, it alone has 
kept its first position. One by one, it has seen its sons 
and brothers depart to great destinies elsewhere. From 
these gardens came the obelisks of the Lateran, of the 
Vatican, and of the Porta del Popolo ; and this vener- 
able pillar (for so it looks from a distance) is now 
almost the only landmark of the great seat of the 
wisdom of Egypt 

The Children of the Desert, 

The relation of the Desert to its modern inhabitants 
is still illustrative of its ancient history. The general 
name by which the Hebrews called ‘the wilderness,’ 
including always that of Sinai, was ‘ the pasture.’ Bare 
as the surface of the Dekrt is, yet the thin clothing of 
vegetation, which is seldom entirely withdrawn, espe- 
cially the aromatic shrubs on the high hillsides, furnish 
sufficient sustenance for the herds of the six thousand 
Bedouins who constitute the present population of the 
peninsula. 

Along the mountain ledg^ green. 

The scattered s^eep at \jml may glemi 
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So were tliey seen foHowing' the, danghtem .or^'the 
shepherd-slaves of Jethro. So may they be seen climb- 
ing the' rocks, or gathered rotmd the pools and springs 
of the valleys, under the charge of the black-veiled 
Bedouin women of the present day. And in the 
Tiydhaj Towara, or Alouin tribes, with their chiefs 
and followers, their dress, and manners, and. habita- 
tions, we probably see the likeness of the Midianites, 
the Amalekites, and the Israelites themselves in this 
their earliest stage of existence. The long straight lines 
of black tents which cluster round the Desert springs, 
present to us, on a small scale, the image of the vast 
encampment gathered round the one sacred tent which, 
with its coverings of dyed skins, stood conspicuous in 
the midsf, and which recalled the period of their 
nomadic life long after their settlement in Palestine. 
The deserted villages, marked by rude inclosures of 
stone, are doubtless such as those to which the Hebrew 
wanderers gave the name of * Hazeroth/ and which 
afterwards furnished the type of the primitive sanctuary 
at Shiloh. The rude burial-grounds, with the^ mpy 
nameless headstones, far away from human habitation, 
are such as the host of Israel must have left behind 
them at the different stages of their progress— at Massah. 
at Sinai, at Kibroth-hattaavah, ‘ the graves of desire.^ 
The salutations of the chiefs, in their bright scarlet 
robes, the one ‘going out to meet the other,’ the 
* obeisance,’ the ‘ kiss ’ on each side the head, the silent 
entrance into the tent for consultations, are all graphic- 
ally described in the encounter between Moses and 
Jethro. The constitution of the tribes, with the sub- 
ordinate degrees of sheiks, recommended by Jethro to 
Moses, is the very same which still exists amongst those 
who are possibly his lineal descendants — -the gentle race 
of the Towara. 

Early CelehraUon of the Eucharist, 

It has been truly said, though with some exaggera- 
tion, that for many centuries the history of the Eucharist 
might be considered as a history of the Christian Church, 
And certainly this passage may be regarded as occupy- 
ing in that history, whether in ite narrower or larger 
sphere, a point of remarkable significance. On the one 
hand, we may take our stand' upon it, and look back, 
through its medium, on some of the institutions and 
feelings most peculiar to the apostolic age. We see the 
most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and the 
heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life, were 
indistinguishably blended. We see the banquet spread 
in the late evening, after the sun had set behind the 
western ridge of the hills of Achaia ; we see the many 
torches blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of 
the upper room, where, as was their wont, the Christian 
commimity assembled ; we see the couches laid and the 
walls hung, after the manner of the East, as on the 
night of the betrayal ; we see the sacred loaf represent- 
ing, in its compact unity, the harmony of the whole 
society; we hear the blessing or thanksgiving on the 
cup responded to by the joint ‘Amen,’ such as even 
three centuries later is described as Hke a peal of 
thunder ; we witness the complete realisation, in out- 
ward form, of the apostle’s words, suggested doubtless 
by the sight of the meal and the sacrament blended 
thus together, ‘ Whether ye eat or drink^ or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ * Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Z^rd jesuSj 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him,* 

St PauPs Manual Labour, 

On the one hand, the scene of the tent -maker’s trade 
at Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the 
long arguments in the synagogue and the market-place, 
were consumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncon- 
genial labour of weaving the long goats’ hair of his 


native hills into the sackcloth or the 'tent-cover, for the 
Greek fishenaan or wandering Arab. On the other 
hand, the do^ed stupidity, or the implacable animosity 
of his adversaries, who were ready with their cold 
insinuations to contrast, as they supposed, the enforced 
meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with the 
conscious dignity and calm repose of the apostles at 
Jerusalem, or of those who claimed to be their Inti- 
mate representatives at Corinth. 

Conversion of St Augustine, 

Augustine’s .youth had been one of reckless self-indul- 
gence. He had plunged into the worst sins of the 
heathen world in which he lived ; he had adopted wild 
opinions to justify those sins ; and thus, though his 
parents were Christians, he himself remained a heathen 
in his manner of life, though not without some struggl^ 
of his better self and of God’s grace against these evil 
habits. Often he struggled and often he fell ; but he 
had two advantages wMch again and again have saved 
souls from ruin — advantages which no one who enjoys 
them (and how many of us do enjoy them I) can prize 
too highly— he had a good mother and he had good 
friends. He had a good mother, who wept for him, 
and prayed for him, .and warned him, and gave him 
that advice which only a mother can give, forgotten for 
the moment, but remembered afterwards. And he had . 
good friends, who watched every opportunity to en- 
courage better thoughts, and to bring him to his better 
self. In this state of struggle and failure he came to 
the city of Milan, where th^e Christian community was 
ruled by a man of fame almost equal to that which he 
himself afterwards won, the celebrated Ambrose. And 
now the criris of his life was come, and it shall be de- 
scribed in his own words. He was sitting with his 
friend, his whole soul was shaken with the violence of 
his inward conflict— the conflict of breaking away from 
his evil habits, from his evil associates, to a life which 
seemed to him poor, and profitless, and burdensome. 
Silently the two friends sat together, and at last, says’ 
Augustine : ‘ When deep reflection had brought together 
and heaped up all my misery in the sight of my heart, 
there arose a mighty storm of grief, bringing a mighty 
shower of tears.’ He left his friend, that he might 
weep in solitude ; he threw himself down under a fig- 
tree in the garden (the spot is still pointed out in Milan), 
and he cried in the bitterness of his spirit : ‘ How long? 
how long? — to-morrow? to-morrow? Why not now? 
— why is there not this hour an end to my uncleanness?* 

‘ So was I speaking and weeping in the contrition of 
my heart,’ he says, ‘ when, lo I I heard from a neigh- 
bouring house a voice as of a child, chanting and oft 
repeating, “Take up and read, take up and read.” 
Instantly my countenance altered ; I began to think 
whether children were wont in play to sing su<^ words, 
nor could I remember ever to have heard the like. So, 
checking my tears, I rose, taking it to be a command 
from God to open the book and read the first chapter 
I should find.* . . . There lay the volume of St Paul’s 
Epistles, which he had just begun to study. ‘ I seized 
it,^ he says, * I opened it, and in silence I read that 
passage on which my eyes first fell. in rioting and 

drunkenness^ not in chambering and mantonness, not in 
strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil tke lust 
thereof P No further could I read, nor needed I % for 
instantly, at the end of this sentence, by a serene light 
infused into my soul, aU the darkne^ of doubt vanished 
away.’ 

We need not follow the story further. We know 
how he broke off all his evil courses ; how his mother’s 
heart was rejoiced y how he was baptised by the gmat 
Ambrose ; how the old tradition describes their singing 
together, as he came up from the baptismal waters, the 
alternate vers^ . of the hymn called from ‘ its op«- " 
ine words Te JDmm Laudamm, We know how t ^e 
^ ' mt 
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profiigate African youth was thus transformed into the 
most illustrious saint of the Western Church, how he 
lived long as the light of his own generation, and how 
his works have been cherished and read by good men, 
perhaps more extensively than those of any Christian 
teacher since the Apostles. It is a story instructive in 
many ways. It is an example, like the conversion of 
St Paul, of the fact that from time to time God calls 
His servants not by gradual, but by sudden changes. 

Last Encampment 

From A Sermon preached ai Khden^ heneaik ike Mountain of 
the Cedars. 

Our last Sunday in Syria has arrived, and it has been 
enhanced to us this morning by the sight of those 
venerable trees which seemed to the Psalmist and the 
Prophets of old one of the chief glories and wonders of 
the creation. Two main ideas were conveyed to the 
minds of those who then saw them, which we may still 
bear away with us. 

One is that of their greatness, breadth, solidity, vast- 
ness. * The righteous/ says the Psalmist, * shall flourish 
like a palm tree.’ That is one part of our life ; to be up- 
right, graceful, gentle, like that most beautiful of oriental 
trees. But there is another quality added — * Pie shall 
spread abroad like a cedar in Libanus.* That is, his 
character shall be sturdy, solid, broad ; he shall protect 
others, as' well as himself ; he shall support the branches 
of the weaker trees around him ; he shall cover a vast 
surface of the earth with his shadow ; he shall grow, and 
spread, and endure ; he and his works shall make the 
place where he was planted memorable for future times. 

The second feeling is the value of reverence. It was 
reverence for these great trees which caused them to be 
employed for the sacred service of Solomon’s Temple, 
and which has insured their preservation for so long. 
It was reverence for Almighty God that caused these 
trees, and these only, to & brought down from this 
remote situation to be employed for the Temple of old. 
Reverence, we may be sure, whether to God or to the 
great things which God has made in the world, is one 
of the qualities most needful for every human being, if 
he means to pass through life in a manner worthy of the 
place which God has given him in the world. 

But the sight of the Cedars, and our encampment 
here, recall to us that this is the close of a manner of 
life which in many respects calls to mind that of the 
ancient Israelites, as we read it in ihe Lessons of this 
and of last Sunday, in the Book of Numbers and ojf 
Beuteroaomy, ^How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and 
thy tabernacles, O Israel ’ — so unlike our common life, so 
suggestive of thoughts which can hardly come to us again. 
It brings us back, even with all the luxuries which sur- 
round to something of the freshness, and rudeness, and 
simplicity of primitive life, which it is good for us all to 
feel at one time or other. It reminds us, though in a 
figure^ of the uncertainty and instability of human exist- 
ence, so often compared to the pitching and striking of 
a tent. The spots on which, day after day for the last 
six week% we have been encam{>€d have again become 
a desolate open waste — * the spirit of the desert stalks 
in/ and their place will be known no more. How like 
the way in which ha^y homes rise, and sink, and 
vanish, and are lost Only the great Rock or Tree of 
Life under which they have been pitched remains on 
from generation to generation. 

BISHOP COLENSO. 

In Xhe Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
CHtically Considered^ in six parts, 1862-71, 
John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal, South 
Africa, endeavoured to prove that these books of 
Scripture were not written at the dates usually 
assigned to them, nor by the authors whose names 
they bear ; that they are not strictly historical, 


and can only be accepted as the belief of the 
age in which they were written. This publication, 
taken in conjunction with a Better to His Grace 
ihe Archbishop of Canterbury^ recommending that 
heathen converts should not be forced to put 
away all their wives but one, raised such an 
ecclesiastical ferment that their author was de- 
posed by the Church. The Privy Council, how- 
ever, declared his deposition illegal, and he 
returned to his bishopric. Dr Colenso was born 
at St Austell in Cornwall,’ in 1814, and- com- 
pleted his education at Cambridge. He was 
Mathematical Master at Harrow for some time 
during which he published elementary text-books 
on Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. He was 
appointed to the bishopric of Natal in 1854, and 
devoted himself to the elevation of the Zulus with 
great energy, his^ winning manners and natural 
sense of justice giving him an immense influence 
for good. He died June 20, 1883. 

PROFESSOR MAURICE. 

In metaphysics and theology, and in practical 
efforts for the education of the working-classes, 
the Rev. John Frederick Denison Maurice 
(1805-1872) was strikingly conspicuous. He was 
the son of a Unitarian minister, and educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He declined a Fellow- 
ship, not being able to declare himself a member 
of the Church of England ; but he afterwards 
eritered the Church, and became chaplain of 
Lincolffs Inn and Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London. His views on the atonement 
and the duration of future punishments lost him 
the Professorship, but not his popularity. In 1866 
he was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge. He began his literary career as a 
writer in the Athenceunt and in 1834 issued 
anonymously Eustace Conway : a Novel, Among 
his after-works are The Religions of the World and 
their Relations to Christianity, being the Boyle 
Lecture Sermons, 1846-47 ; Queen's College, Lon- 
don: its Object and Method {1848); Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, reprinted from the En- 
cyclopcedia Metropolitana, three volumes, 1850-63 
(characterised by Mr Thomas Hughes as ‘ a mine 
of learning made living and human, and of original 
thought made useful for the humblest student, such 
as no other living man had produced’); Chris- 
tian Socialism, tracts and lectures by Maurice, 
Kingsley, and others, 1851 ; The Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament, 1853 ; The Patri- 
archs and Lawgivers of the Old 7 'estament, 1855 ; 
The Word ^Eternal' and the Puniskjnent of ihe 
Wicked, a pamphlet, 1853 ; Lectures on Ecclesias- 
tical History, and The Doctrine of Sacrifice, 1854; 
Learning and Working, 1855 ; Administrative 
Reform, 1855; Plan of a Fefnale College, 1855; 
Social Morality, 1869; The Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, 1870; with Theological Essays, and 
several volumes of Semtom, His son Frederick 
has edited his Life, 1884. Maurice, like Kingsley, 
had a high standard of duty and patriotism. 

‘The action in the heathen world/ he said, 
‘which has always inspired most of admiration 
in true minds, is the death of the three hundred 
Spartans who guarded the pass of Thermopylae 
against the army of Xerxes (480 B.c.) ; and it* was 
recorded on the graves of these three hundred 
that they died in obedience to the laws of their 
country. They felt that it was their business to 
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be there ; that was all. They did not choose the Rev. W. T. Conybeare M A Ute 

post for themselves; they only did not desert Trinity CoUeee CamSe and the Rev T 

S,apo.t.hieh it tehoved . hem , o occupy. Oj, How^Jk, S^vS“S,S:, 

countrymen heartily respond to the doctrine. The pose of this work is described to te to give^‘a 

notion of dvine for srlorv is an altop-eth pr fpphlp 


?LfhTi^il living picture orsrP^SwmTeirand of tie cir- 

one for ^em. They had r^her stay by their cumstances by which he was surrounded.’ The 
comfortable and uncomfortable firesides, than biography of the anostle must be rnmniJed fmm 
suff^for what seems to them a fiction. But the two%olrLs^his X letterfand tS^^^ 
words, England expects every man to do his the Acts. Mr Conybeare translates the enktl^ 
duty,” are felt to be true and not fictitious words, and speeches of the^anostle • and his coadiutor 
There is power in them. The soldier or sailor Mr H^owson' contfbrs the“SrrS^^^^^^ 
who hears them ringing through his heart will ological, and geographical portions. The difiS- 
meet a charge or go down in his ship, without culties of the task are thus stated by Mr Cony- 
dreaming that he shall ever be spoken of or re- beare : ^ ^ . 

membered, except by a mother, or a child, or an 

old friend. So it is in private experience. Women The Varied Life of St Paid. 

are found sacrificing their lives, not under a sudden rp ■ . 

impulse of feeling, but through a long course of + ‘ comprehend the influences under which he grew 
years, to their children and their husbands, who f realise the position of a Jewish 

often requite them very ill; whose words are 


often requite them very ill; whose words are i • ^ we must 

surly, who spend what affection they have on a famiiv wnnM 

..b/;cbj.c,c " Th. cilc, devcdoc gel 

one here and there knows a^nything of it ; it is ‘at the feet of GamaUel ’ in Jerusalem j wTLTbe 
quite as likely that the world m general spends acquainted with the profession for which he was to be 
Its compassion upon those to whom they are prepared hy this training, and appreciate the station 
ministering ; none count their ministries so en- ^^d duties of an expounder of the law. And that we 
tirely matters of course as themselves/ be fully qualified to do all this, we should have a 

clear view of the state of the Roman empire at the time, 

and especially of its system in the provinces ; we should 
BISHOP BLOMFIELD— REV. C. HARDWICK, ETC. ^^^erstand the political position of the Jews of the 

/ mspersion; we should be, so to speak, hearers in their 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD— REV. C. HARDWICK, ETC. f fp unUerstand the political position of the Jews of the 

/ mspersion; we should be, so to speak, hearers in their 

The scholarship of Cambridge was well sup- s^^egues — ^we should be students of their rabbinical 
ported by the late Bishop of London, Dr Charles hl^c manner, as we follow the apostle 

James Blomfield (1786-1 857h a native of Bury St ™ different stages of his varied and adventurous 

Edmunds,inSuffolkrivherehis father was a school- “I 

n S? .elected things to all men, that he might by all means save 

reliow), pr Blomfield evinced his philological and some,’ we must form to ourselves a living likeness of 
ciitical attainments by his editions of .^^Ischylus the things and of the men among whom he moved, if 
and Callimachus (1810-1824), and by his editing we would rightly estimate his work. Thus we must 
the Adversaria PorsonL In 1828 he compiled study Christianity rising in the midst of Judaism; we 
a Greek Grammar for schools. He., was author ^y^^t realise the position of its early churches with their 
also of Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles and of n^lxed society, to which Jews, proselytes, and heathens 
numerous sermons and charges. His efforts to contributed a characteristic element ; we must 

increase the number of churches were most meri- qualify omselves to be umpires, if we may so speak, in 
torious and highly successful. He beean this internal divisions ; we must listen to the 

pious labour when Bishop of Chester, Sid con- schismatic parties, when one said ‘lam 

tinnArl if in T rf T, A a. 1 • of Paul — and another, I am of ApoIIos : we must study 

ite tiSe L hi? tfl cS of which evei 

churches were denied the resurrection, and advocated impurity and 
r cted th^ had been built by any other bishop lawlessness, claiming the right to sin * that grace might 
since the Reformation. In 1856 Dr Blomfield abound,* ‘defiling the mind and conscience’ of their 
resigned his bishopric, but was allowed to retain followers, and ‘making them abominable and disobe- 
for life his palace at Fulham. A Memoir of the dient, and to every good work reprobate;* we must 
prelate was published by his son in 1863. trace the extent to which Greek philosophy, Judaising 

The Rev. Charles Hardwick (1821-1859) and Eastern superstition, blended their taint- 

of St Catharine’s Hall wrote a History of the influence with the pure fermentation of the new 
Thirty-nme Articles, 1851 ; a valuable History of haven the whole mass of 

the Christian Omrch, Christ and other civilised society. 

an historical inquiry into the parallelisms , rp , . r . , , , ^ . *. t. 



and contrasts between Christianity and the ancient formidable list of requirements must ^ 

religions.— The Rev. William Goode(i8oi~i868), knowledge of the various countries and 

Dean of Ripon, was the author of numerous evan- J relating to the wide 

gelical theological works— 77 ^^ Gifts of the SfiriL illustration, Mr Howson mentions a or- 

1S34 ; The Established Church, 1834 \ The Divine cii^stance connected with our naval hero Nelson. 
Rule of Faith ajtd Practice, 1842; &c. account of the apostle’s voyage to Italy, 

/ when overtaken by the storm (Acts xxvii.}, it is 

mentioned that the ship was anchored by the 
REV. w. j. conybeare— DEAN HOWSON. Howson cites some cases in which this 

has been done in modem time^ adding ; * There 
complete guide to the knowledge of St Paul’s is still greater interest in quoting the instance of 
been furnished by the large Copenhagen, not only h*om the accounts we have 
or Epistles of St Pauli by the of the precision with vj^Mdx each ship let go her 
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yeoM 1830 v>r 

anchors astern as she arrived nearly opposite her Period, iZjf)', with a series ol Theological Lee- 

appointed station, but because it is said that tur^, 1834. _ 

Nelson stated after the battle, that he had that Dean Howson, associated with the Rev. W. J, 
morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter Conybeare in the valuable work on St Pauh was 
of the Acts of the Apostles.’ born in 1816, educated at Trini^ College, Cam- 


Th Martyrdom of Paul. 

As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their 
way was crowded with a motley multitude of goers and 
comers between the metropolis and its harbour— mer- 
chants hastening to superintend the unloading of their 
cargoes — sailors eager to squander the profits of their 
last voyage in the dissipations of the capital— officials 
of the government, charged with the administration 
of the provinces, or the command of the legions on 
the Euphrates or the Rhine— Chaldean astrologers— 

Phrygian eunuchs— dancing-girls from Syria, with their mentary, &c., 
painted turbans — ^mendicant priests from Egypt howling -^^d a scholar, 
for Osiris — Greek adventurers, eager to coin their ■ ' ^ 

national cunning into Roman gold — representatives 
the avarice and ambition, the fraud and lust, the super- 

the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the small 
troop of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the 
bright sky of an Italian midsummer. They were march- 
ing, though they knew it not, in a procession more truly 
triumphal than any they had ever followed, in the train 
of general or emperor, j ' ' 

prisoner, n,- .. 

captivity, rejoiced to follow his Lord ‘without the gate.^ 

The place of execution was not far distant; a**d 
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The Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury, commenced author with and Poetical 

Fragments,^ 1831 ; The School of the Heart 1835 ; 
— but his Htilsean Lectures, 1S41 ; his collections 
of Sermons j Greek Testament with note^ ; Nem 
Testament for English Readers, with critical com- 
” gave him a reputation as a divine 

In 1870 he began the OldTesta^ 

nient for English Readers, but did not get further 
than Exodus. Dean Alford was born in London ih 

--- •- 1810 and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

sbbon and mtelbgeD.ee, of the unpenal world. Ihrougli . g-. jjg appointed vicar of Wymeswold, 

♦1^41 j-lrTPf Viiicv tTimTifr- tfift Small _ . n' T 

Leicestershire; in 1841, Examiner in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy in London University ; and 
in 1857 Dean of Canterbury. He died January 
r naa ever iumowcu, m 12, 1871. His Life, Journals, and Letters, edited 

d wi. v,awjj4v,*wjk, along the Sacred Way. Their by his widow, W’as published in 1 873* Ho con- 
now at last and for ever delivered from his tributed to various periodicals, wrote Letters 

' " ’ ^ i*' from Abroad,. The Queen's English, and to 

^ t; and there Study the New Testament; but his fame is and 

the sword of the headsman ended his long course of connected with his notes ^ and exegesis, 

sufferings, and released that heroic soul from that feeble < Here the fine qualities of his mind, his quick- 
body. Weeping friends took up his corpse, and carried keenness of perception, interpretative in- 

it for burial to those subterranean labyrinths, where, lucidity, and singular fairness, exhibit them- 

many ag« of oppresaon, the persecut^ ch^ ^ greatest possible advantage. Rarely, 

ref^e for the hving ^ sepde^ for the d^. S i^ce before tbe reader the 

Thus died the apostle, the prophet, and the martyr; “ ^ver, p worth 

bequeathing, to the church, in her government and her omet difficultie . , nf intf^'rnrotatinn ' 
discipline, the legacy of his apostolic labours ; leaving of the different principles of interpietation. 

his prophetic words to be her living oracles: pouring . » rt rr* 

forth his blood to be the seed of a thousand martyrdoms* Phe Prince Consort s Public Life. 

Thenoeforth,amongflMgloriousOTmpaiiyoftheapostfe, Hecametousin 1840 fresh from a liberal education; 
aDac^ the g<^aiy feUow^ip of the prophets, amor^ the one of us, and that in an undefined 

noble amy of mart^ his name lus stood pre-em^inent exceedingly difficult position, he determined to bend 
And whe^ver t^holy tl^hout aU the ^ influence of 

world, doth admowledge God, there Paul of exalte station to do us good. The early days of 

lewed, ^ ^ teacher of a muv^^ ^raption residence among us were cast upon troubled times— 
and a cathohe rehgion-the herald of glad tidings to all between 1840-1848. First, before we 

speak directly of his great national work, deserves men- 
Mr Conybeare, in 1855, published a volume of tion the high example of that royal househoM, wh^e 

Essays Ecclesiastical Social, reprinted with unst^ned punty, 

Tn pHCty 111 oll civil uud Chnstiau duties, has been to tins 

addmoi^ Edinburgh Review^^^^ ^ We a greater source of blessing than we can appre- 

^ treats of the Mormons, the AJ^lsh Clergy, last the hour of trial came, and the eventful 

Church Parties, Temperance, Sec. His views on g overturned so many thrones, passed 

church parties and on the different phases of in- powerless over our favoured land. Our royal house 
fidelity are further displayed in a novtl — Perver- beyond danger, for its foundations rested in the 
sion, three volumes, 1856 — a very interesting and hearts and prayers of the people. And now a period of 
clever * tale of the times/ The ingenious author mlm succeeded, during which our Princess designs for 
died prematurely in 1857. The father of Mr the good of our people found scope and time to unfold 
Conybeare, William Daniel Conybeare, themselves. _ 'r i.- u 

Dean of Llandaff (1787-1857), was one of the The Great Exhibition of 1851, the effects of which 
earliest promoters of the Geological Society, and [or go(^ have W so many and so universally ac- 
a frequ^t and ifctinguished contributor to ifo 

pushed Tran^o^ His papers on the Coal- out b/ himself, and constantly 

fields were lughly v^uable ; and he was the dis- to maturity by his unwearied 

coverer of the Plesiosaurus, that strange ante- of ye„ opened to us views with 

diluvian aiumal, the most singular and the most to the intercourse and interdependence of foreign 

anomalous in its ^ructure, according to Cuvier, j^^tions and ourselves, unknown to English minds 
that had been discovered amid the ruins of before, and suggested to us improvements which, have 
former worlds. To the Bampton Lectures the shewn new paths of industry and advancement to 
Dean was also a contributor, having written a thousands of families among us. To him we owe, as a 
work On the Fathers during the [ direct consequence of this his plan, our schools of design, 
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which have called out so many a dormant mind, and 
brought blessing and competence to so many a house- 
hold in the lower ranks of life. Of one great society, 
the ^Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce/ he was to the last the active 
and indefatigable president. 

Only a ^eek before his death, he determined an 
important point connected with the building designed 
for the Exhibition. Besides these efforts, you will all 
remember the interest which he took in our agricultural 
progress, and in a matter of more vital import to our 
national wellbeing— the better construction, for decency 
and comfort, of the cottages of the labouring classes. 
He has left us his views to be carried out, his schemes 
to be completed, his example to be followed. Each 
citizen, each head of a family, ought long to remember, 
and will long remember, the lessons of his life; we 
shall not go back again from the higher level to which 
he has raised us, but shall, I am persuaded, go on 
in the same course, with more earnest endeavour, with 
more scrupulous anxiety, because to all other motives 
is added that of not doing dishonour to his memory, nor 
violence to what were his own wishes. 

Toll out thy towera, toll on, thou old Cathedral, 

Filling the ambient air with softest pulses of sorrow ; 

Toll out a nation’s grief, dole for the wail of the people. 

Bursting hearts have played with words in the wildness of ; 
anguish. 

Gathered the bitter herbs that grow in the valley of mourning. 

Turned the darksome flowers in wreaths for the wept, the lost one. 

Toll for the tale that is told, but for the tale left untold ; 

Toll for the unreturning, but toll tenfold for the mourning ; 

Toll for the Prince that is gone, but more for the house that is 
widowed. 

Recognition after Death, 

With respect to the subject which furnished us matter 
for two or three conversations — ^the probability of 
meeting and recognising friends in heaven — I thought a 
good deal, and searched Scripture yesterday. Tlie 
passive, i Thess. ’ iv, 13-18, appears to me almost 
decisive. Tennyson says ; 

To search the secret is beyond our lore. 

And man must rest till God doth furnish more. 

Certainly if there has been one hope which has borne 
the hearts of Christians up more than another in trials 
and separations, it is this. It has in all ages been one 
of the loveliest in the checkered prospect of the future, 
nor has it been confined to Christians ; I mean the idea. 
You will excuse me, nay, you will thank me, I know, 
for transcribing an exquisite passage from Cicero^s 
treatise on 0 /d Age, It is as follows : * O glorious day 
when I shall go to that divine assembly and company 
of spirits, and when I shall depart out of this bustle, 
this sink of corruption ; for I shall go not only to those 
great men of whom I have before spoken, but also to 
my dear Cato [his son], than whom there never was a 
better man, or one more excellent in filial affection, 
whose funeral rites were performed by me, when the 
contrary was natural — namely, that mine should be 
performed by him. His soul not desiring me, but 
looking back on me, has departed into those regions 
where he saw that I myself must come ; and I seem to 
bear firmly my affliction, not because I did not grieve 
for it, but I comforted myself, thinking that the separa- 
tion and parting between us would not be for long 
duration.^ The passage from Cicero is considered one 
of the finest, if not the finest passage in all the heathen 
authors. It certainly is very fine ; but now, when you 
have admired it enough, turn to 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, and 
compare the two. Blessed be He indeed who has 
given us such a certainty of hope I 

The Household of aDhristian, 

From Quebec Chaj^el Sermons. 

The household is not an accident of nature, but an 
ordinance of God. Even nature^s processes, could we 


E enetmte their secrets, figure forth spiritual truths ; and 
er highest and noblest arrangements are but the repre- 
sentations of the most glorious of those truths, lhat 
very state out of which the household sprite is one, 
as Scripture and the Church declare to us, not to .be 
taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, seeing 
that it sets forth and represents to us the relation 
between Christ and his Chmrch. The household is a. 
representation, on a small scale, as regards numbers, 
but not as re^rds the interests concerned, of the great 
family in heaven and earth. Its whole relations and 
mutual duties are but refiections of those which subsist 
between the Redeemer and the people for whom He 
hath given Himself.^ The household, then, is not an 
I institution whose duties spring from beneath — ^from the 
I necessities of circumstances merely ; but it is an ap- 
pointment of God, whose laws are His laws, and whose 
I members owe direct account to Him. The father of a 
I household stands most immediately in God’s place. His 
is the post of greatest responsibility, of greatest influence 
for good or for evil. His it is, in the last resort, to fix 
and determine the character which his household shall 
bear. According as he is good or bad, godly or un- 
godly, selfish or self-denying, so will for the most part 
the complexion of the household be also. As he values 
that which is good, not in his professions, for which no 
one cares, but in his practice, which all observe, so will 
it most likely be valued also by his family as they grow 
up and are planted out in the world. Of all the influ- 
ences which can be brought to bear on man, paternal 
influence may be made the strongest and most s^utaiy ; 
and whether so made or not, is ever of immense wei^t 
one way or the other. For remember, that patei^ 
influence is not that which the father strives to exart 
merely, but that which in matter of fact he does exert 
That superior life, ever moving in advance of the young 
and observing and imitative life of all of us, that source 
from which all our first ideas came, that voice which 
sounded .deeper into our hearts than all other voicej^ 
day by day, year by year, through all our tender and 
plastic childhood, will all through life, almost in spite 
of ourselves, still keep in advance of us, stiff continue 
to sound : no other example will ever take so firm hold, 
no other superiority be ever so vividly and constantly 
felt And again remember, this example goes for what 
it is really worth. Words do not set it— religious 
phrases do not give it its life and power — it is not a 
thing of display and effort, but of inner roilities^ and 

recurring acts and habits. It is not the raving of the 

wind round the precipice— not the sunrise and sunset^ 
clothing it with golden glory — ^which moulded it and 
gave it its worn and rounded form : but the unmarked 
dropping of the silent waters, the melting of the yearly 
snows, the gushing of the inner springs. And so it will 
be, not that which the outward eye sees in him, not 
that which men repute him, not public praise, ncnr 
public blame, that will enhance or undo a father’s influ- 
ence in his household ; but that which he really is in 
the hearts of his family : that which they know of bun 
in private ; the worth to which they can testify, but 
which the outer world never saw.; the affections which 
flow in secret, of which they know the depth, but others 
only the surface. And so it will be iikemse with a 
father’s religion. None so keen to see into a man’s 
religion as his own household. He may deceive others 
without ; he may deceive himself : he can hardly long 
succeed in deceivmg them. If religion with him be 
merely a thing put on ; an elaborate series of outw^ 
duties, attended to for expediency’s sake— somethug 
fitting his children, but not equally fitting him : oh, none 
will so soon and so thoroughly learn to appreciate this, 
as those children themselves : there is not any met 
which, when discovered, will have so bandhl an 
on their young lives, as such an appreciation. No 
amount of external devotion will ever counterbaiaiice 
it : no use of religious phraseol<gy, nor converse with 
religious people without. But if, on the other hand, 
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In other words, what the world seems to me to 


his religion is really a thing in Ms heart ; if he moves ^ , 

about day by day as seeing One invisible : if the love want, is a perception that the religion with which 
of Christ is really warming the springs of his inner life, the Bible, as a whole, impresses us, is a true 
then, however inadequately this is shewn in matter or religion ; but that in its associations, accidents, 
in manner, it will be sure to be known smd thoroughly personal shortcomings, it has had no super- 
appreciated by those who are ever living their lives j^g^tural exemption from those incidents of human 
around him. nature which we find in the transmission of our 

moral sentiments in general, strengthened as these 

DR ROWLAND WILLIAMS. liistorical examples but having a fresh 

^ germ m ourselves, and yet needing a constant 

This eminent Welsh scholar and divine was a glance heavenward, a tone of mind compounded 
native of Flintshire, Wales, born in 1817. He of prayer and of resolve, in order to keep them 
was educated at Eton and at King’s College, sound, and free from ail warping influences. 
Cambridge, in which he was distinguished as a Again, to vary the expression, the great object to 
classical scholar. He was elected to a Fellowship be set always before our consciences is, “ the 
of his college, and was classical tutor in it for Father of our spirits,” the Eternal Being ; and it 
eight years — from 1842 to 1850. He then removed is an infinite aid to have the records of words and 
to St David’s College, Lampeter, in which he deeds of men who have lived in a like spiritual 
became Vice-principal and Professor of Hebrew, faith, and who can kindle us afresh.’ 
was appointed chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff 
in 1850, and select preacher to the university of 
Cambridge in 1855. In the latter year he pub- 
lished a volume of his sermons under the title of xhe Rev. F. W. Robertson of Brighton (1816- 
Rational Godliness after the Mind of Christ and 1853) was a clergyman of the Church of England 
the written Voices of his Church. His views on whose life was devoted to the intellectual and 
the subject of inspiration were considered un- spiritual improvement of the working-classes, 
orthodox, and led him into controversy, ultimately and whose writings have enjoyed a degree of 
causing his withdrawal from Lampeter, where he popularity rarely extended to sermons and theo- 
had lived twelve years, greatly benefiting the logical treatises. He was a native of London, 
college there, and discharging his duties as parish son of an officer, Captain Robertson, R. A. He 
minister with exemplary diligence and popular ^as educated at Edinburgh and Oxford, taking 
acceptance. In i860 appeared the volume entitled his degree of M.A. at Brasenose College in 1844. 
Essays and Reviews; Dr Williams was one of Having entered the Church, he was successively 
the writers, contributing an article on Bunsen’s curate at Winchester and Cheltenham, and in- 
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this there lies a principle. Under no conceivable set of 

circumstances are we justified in sitting 

By the poisoned springs of life, 

Waiting for the morrow which shall free us from the strife. 

Under no circumstances, whether of pain, or grief, or 
disappointment, or irreparable mistake, can it be true 
that there is not something to be done, as well as some- 
thing to be suffered. And thus it is that the spirit of 
ChrStianity draws over our life, not a leaden cloud of 
remorse and despondency, but a sky— not perhaps of 
radiant, but yet of most serene and chastened and manly 
hope. There is a past which is gone for ever, but there 
is a future which is still our own. 

The Bible^ 

It is the universal applicability of Scripture which 
has made the influence of the Bible universal. This 
book has spell-bound the hearts of nations in a way in 
which no single book has ever held men before. Re- 
member too, in order to enhance the marvellousness of 
this, that the nation from which it emanated was a 
despised people. For the last eighteen hundred years, 
the Jews have been proverbially a by- word and a re- 
proach. But that contempt for Israel is nothing new 
to the world, for before even the Roman despised them, 
the Assyrian and Egyptian regarded them with scorn. 
Yet the words which came from Israel’s prophets have 
been the life-blood of the world’s devotions. And the 
teachers, the psalmists, the prophets, and the law-givers 
of this despised nation spoke out truths that have struck 
the key-note of the heart of man ; and this, not because 
they were of Jewish, but because they were of universal ' 
application. 

This collection of books has been to the world what 
no other book has ever been to a nation. States have 
been founded on its principles. Kings rule by a com- 
pact based on it. Men hold the Bible in their hands 
when they prepare to give solemn evidence affecting 
life, death, or property ; the sick man is almost afraid 
to die unless the Book be within reach of his hands ; 
the battle-ship goes into action with one on board whose 
office it is to expound it ; its prayers, its psalms are the 
language which we use when we speak to God ; eighteen 
centuries have found no holier, no diviner language. If 
ever there has been a prayer or a hymn enshrined in the 
heart of a nation, you are sure to find its basis in the 
Bible. The very translation of it has fixed language 
and settled the idioms of speech. Germany and Eng- 
land speak as they speak because the Bible was trans- 
lated. It has made the most illiterate peasant more 
familiar with the histoiy, customs, and geography of 
ancient Palestine than with the localities of his own 
country. Men who know nothing of the Grampians, of 
Snowdon, or of Skiddaw, are at home in Zion, the lake 
of Gennesareth, or among the rills of Carmel. People 
who know little about London, know by heart the places 
in Jerusalem where those blessed feet trod which were 
nailed to the Cross. Men who know nothing of the 
architecture of a Christian cathedral can yet tell you 
about the pattern of the holy Temple. Even this shews 
us the influence of the Bible. The orator holds a thou- 
sand men for half an hour breathless— -a thousand men 
as one, listening to a single word. But the Word of 
God has held a thousand nations for thrice a thousand 
years, spell-bound ; held them by an abiding power, 
even the universality of its truth ; and we feel it to be 
no more a collection of books, but the Book. 


imals of happiness that from moment to moment made 
life sweet and pleasant are forgotten, and very richly has 
our Father mixed the materials of these with the home- 
liest acticms and domesticities of existence. See tvpo 
men meeting together in the streets, mere acquaintances. 
They will not be five minutes together before a smile 
will overspread their countenances, or a merry laugh 
ring off at the lowest amusement. This has God done. 
God created the smile and the laugh, as well as the sigh 
and the tear. The aspect of this life is stern, very stem. 
It is a very superficial account of it which slurs over its 
grave mystery, and refuses to hear its low deep under- 
tone of anguish. But there is enough, from hour to 
hour, of bright sunny happiness, to remind us that its 
Creator’s highest name is Love. 


REV. STOPFORB A. BROOKE. 


The Smiles and Tears of Life, 

The sorrows of the past stand out most vividly in our 
recollections, because they are the keenest of our sensa- 
tions. At the end of a long existence we should prob-, 
ably describe it thus : Few and euU have the days of the 
years of thy servant been. But the innumerable infinites- 


The biographer of Mr Robertson is himself a 
popular preacher and author. The Rev. Stopforb 
A. Brooke, M.A., incumbent of Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury, was sometime preacher in St Jameses 
Chapel, York Street ; several volumes of Sermons 
delivered in York Street, have been published- 
Mr Brooke is author also of Freedom in the Church 
of England^ SIX sermons suggested by the Voysey 
judgment, which contain a fair statement of the 
views in respect to freedom of thought enter- 
tained by the liberal party in the Church of 
England. In 1880 he seceded from the church. 
He has published fourvolumes of sermons, 1868-77; 
his Christ in Modern Life has gone through sevei^ 
editions. He has also published Theology in 
the English Poets Cowper^ Coleridge^ Wordsworth^ 
and Bterns; the Life and Work of Fredenck 
De^iison Maurice^ a memorial sermon; and a little 
manual on English Literature^ forming one of 
a series of primers edited by Mr J, R. Green. 
The last sentence in this manual is suggestive : 

^Tennyson has always kept us close to the 
scenery, the traditions, the daily life, and the 
history of England ; and his last drama of Qytem 
Mary^ i^lSy is written almost exactly twelve 
hundred years since the date of our first poem, 
Caedmon’s Paraphrase. To think of one and then 
of the other, and of the great and continuous 
stream of literature that has flowed between them, 
is more than enough to make us all proud of the 
name of Englishmen,’ 

The Creation i. i). 

It was necessary that a spiritual revelation should be 
given in harmony with the physical beliefs of the period ; 
and when we demand that the revealed writings sboula 
be true to our physical knowledge in order that we 
should believe in inspiration, we are asking M whicU 
would have made all those for whom the Bible 
originally written disbelieve at once in all it revealed to 
man. We ask too much ; that book wntten on 
wiser principles. It left these questions aside ; it spite 
in the language, and through the knowledge, of its time. 
It was content to reveal spiritual truth; it left men to 
find out scientific truth for themselves. It is inspin^ 
with regard to the first ; it is not inspired with regara 
to the latter. It is inspired with regard to universal 
principles ; it is not inspired with i^qgard to details o 
fact The proof that it is xnspired with regard to prin- 
ciples is that those principles wMch it lays 
implies are not isolated but universal prmaples. m / 
are true of national, social, politii^l, 
well as of spiritus^ life, and above all, and this ^ - 

point which I especially wish to uige, they are idenucm 
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wth scientific principles. Let ns test tixis in the case of 

principle to be inferred is that of the 
cf God, One Divine Being is represented as the sole 
iiise of the universe. Now this is the only foundation 
of a true religion for humanity. Starting from the 
Semitic peoples, it has gradually made its way over the 
whole of the Aryan family with the exception of .he 
Hindus: and even among them, and wherever else the 
worship of many gods exists, it is gradually dnving out 
polytheism and establishing itself as the nesessary religion 

for humanity. , , ^ tr tr 

Jhe next principle in this chapter is that all mole 
is gradual* God is not represented as creatog 
everything in a moment. He spent six days at ^ His 

y .t * .'i ii* XT/sw fKAvA 1C r\n 


erfection. The summer fly is bom pd dies m a few philanthropist, William Wilberforce. 

ays 5 the more highly orgam^d .ammal h^ a long 

onth and a mature age. The mfenor ptot \«-jiberforce was ordained curate of Checkendon, 

'^knTsu^Sn^faSrJ Oxfordshire and rose to be f Jop of Orford i„ 

htsstem. The less noble powers of the human mind 1845. In 1869 he was translated to the see ot 
lature first : the more noble, such as imagination, com- Winchester. As a scholar, a prelate, and debatei 

aiison, abstract reasoning, demand the work of years, in the House of Lords, of gracious manner 

?he greatest ancient nation took the longest time to de- winning address, Bishop Wilberforce was nignly 
’dop its iron power ; the securest political freedom in esteemed, and his accidental death by a fall from 
, nation did not advance by bounds, or by violent revolu- j^orse was deeply lamented. He published 

ions, but in England ‘ broadened slowly down from volumes of Sermons and Charges^ Agalkos, 

>recedent to precedent.’ The great^t modern society tristorv of the Ei)iscoi}al Church in America^ 
-the Church of Christ-^rew as Christ prophesi^, His has been published, 

rom a b^nmng as small as a gram of mustard-seed ^ Canon Ashwell and ii. and iii. 

nto a nolS tre^and grows now more slowly than any * ^8^83, vol 1. ’ 

►ther society has ever grown--so slowly, that persons by his son, R- G, Wilbenorce. 
vho are not far-seeir^ say that it has failed. The same 

aw is true of every individual Christian life. 7;^^ Reformation of the Church of England, 

rfnT Tc^ot^i^t thk is uSversal, for ki stars spiritual oe^ries of uo 

sxist for themselves, and the sun for other planets than it is marked oft from the Lutheran, the Caivimst, tfie 
Hoot that V life of Zwmgl!an,and other smaEer bo(hes. On each one of 

mim’als and plants^ not for their own enjoyment as lay, as the shadow 

irell as ours ! but so fer as they r^ard us, it is a uni- brokai image of some niaster mind or imoer^ soit 
rersal truth, and the Bible was written for mr leam^. Tbe W of that founder of pi® 

rhereforeTin this chapter, the sun and stars are spoken thought ^d ailment, h« ^STrSrh he 

of onlv in their relation to us, and ma n is set as master his great defects, were reproduced in the body which he 
^ had formed, and which by a natural nutinct approprmted 

The next prindple is the interd^>endence of rest and and handed on his And ®° 

morh. The Sabtsith is the outward expresrion of God’s with us too, tod there ^ ™ ore-it fnre 

recognition dT this as a truth for man. It was com- Reformers such a leader. If Wychffe— the great lore- 
maudfid because it was necessary. ' The Sabbath was runner of the Reformation, ’'i^ose aigtere stands 

for man,’ said Christ. And the same principle out above the crowd of notables in English history 
^ht to to^ended over our whole existence. The kad lived a hundred and ‘’“{fy yearn foter ^n 

1 ^ of Christ, the type of the highest human life, was he did, his cormaandi^ intellect and char^^^^ 
not all wor^ ' Co^ ye into the wilderness, and rest have stamped upon the religion of 
OThiie.’ Toil and refirLhment were woven together, chamctenstic of a sect 
But as in this chapter there were six days of work to God pi^erved the Church of this 
one of rest so in His lif^ as it ought to be in ours, of the beautiful islands of the great Pacific , 

‘labour^ the rule, relaxation the exception.’ Labour foundations of the new convictions which we^^^ SfwlJ 
always preceded rest ; rest was only purchased by toil to mo^ and punfy the medieval faith weie ^low ^ 
iZly, .there is one spedaUy spiritual principle which unseen, unsuspected by ten thousand souls, who fobomto 
^orifies this chapter, ^ the import of which is uni- th^ knew not for what, save .S; 

versal, ‘ God made man in His own image.’ It is the sites of their own spiritual belief. The «'S“y 9 ?"™ 
drvinest revdation in the Old Testament In it is con- sion which suddenly cast up the submarine foui^tioM 
tmned the reason of all that has ever been great in into peak, and mountain, md crevasse, and mxe, ana 
br.«..n nature or in human history. In it are contained plain, came not from man s devising, and oDeyed not 
K^sorrows of the race as itTooks back to its inno- Sian’s rule. Influ^ces of the heaven aW ^d o 
cence, and all the hope of the race as it aspires from the the daily surroundn^ ataosphere, wrought “eir will 
depths of its fall to the height of the imperial palace upon the new-hom islands. ® » 

whence it came. In it is contained all the joy of the modified, and completed their shape, and so ^he ne 
face as it sees in Christ this great first prindple revealed and the old were blended together 7 

again. In it are contained ail the history of the human which no skill of man could liave devised. The English 
heart aE ie history of the human mind, all the history of Reformers did not attempt to develop a creed oi 
the conscience, all the history of the human spijdt commumty out ^ of their oto inteiml conscio^nes.| 

It is the foundation-stone of all written and unwritten Thdr highest aim vm only to cou^ ba^ to 'w^h^ h ^ 
noetET. of ah metaphysics, of all ethics, of aH reli^on. been before. Hiey had not the gifts which created in 



plan or recognised set of doctrines. Their inconast- are given. The critical and granusatical com- 
encies, their variations, their internal differences, their mentaries on St Paul’s Epistles are also copious 
very retractotions witness to the graduatoess ^h which invaluable to students. A passage is here 

the new lig^ dawned upon them, md diyelled the old subjoined from the Historical Lectures. 
darkness. The charges of hypocnsy and time-semng ^ ^ ^ ^ 

which (have been made so wantonly against Cranmer 

and his brethren are all honourably interpreted by the ^ Triumphant JEniry into Jerusalem. 

real changes which took place in thei^ own opinions. ^ j j 

The patient, loving, accurate study of Holy Scripture In the retirement of that mountmn-hamlet of Bethany 
was an eminent characteristic of all these men. Thus — a retirement soon to be broken in upon — the Re- 
the opinions they were receiving from others who had deemer of the world may with reason be supposed to 
advanced far before them in the new faith, were continu- have spent His last earthly Sabbath. There too, either 
ally' modified by this continual voice of God’s Word in their own house or, as seems more probable, in the 
sounding in their ears, and by corresponding changes in house of one who probably owed to our Lord his return 
their own views. Thus they were enabled by God’s to the society of his fellow-men, did that loving house- 
grace, out of the utter disintegration round them, to hold * make a supper * for their Divine Guest Joyfully 
restore in its primitive proportions the ancient Church and thankfully did each one of that loving family 
of England. instinctively do that which might seem most to tend to 

the honour and glorification of Him whom one of them 
had declared to be, and whom they all knew to be, the 
BISHOP ELLICOTT. 3 qq come into the world. So 

Dr Charles John Ellicott, Bishop of Martha s^; L^s it is spedaUyuotjc^^^ 

commentator and dmne, was bom m 1819, son ^ mournfully foreseeing love, that thought nought too 
of the Rev. C. S. Ellicott, Rector of y^itwell, (.gg costly for its God — that tender office. 
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less others there were fast streaming tip Olivet, a hundred years. These are our best guides for their 
palm-branch in every hand, to greet the raiser of interpretation. Their authority is derivable from Scrip- 
I^arus, and the Conqueror of Death ; and now all ture alone. 

join. One common feeling of holy enthusiasm now per- On the subject of subscription, very few words may be 
vades that mighty multitude, and displays itself in be- sufficient. To sign any document in a non-natural sense 
htting acts. Garments are tom off and cast down seems neither consistent with Christian integrity nor 
before the Holy One : green boughs bestrew the way ; with common manliness. But, on the other hand, a 
Zion’s King rides onward in meek majesty, a thousand national Church should never be needlessly exclusive, 
voices before, and a thousand voices behind rising up to It should, we can hardly doubt, be ready to embrace, if 
heaven with Hosannas and with mingled words of possible, all who truly believe in God, and in Jesus 
magnifying acclamation, some of which once had been Christ whom He hath sent. Accordingly, our own 
sung to the Psalmist’s harp, and some heard even from Church requires of its members no confession of their 

angelic tongues But the hour of triumph was the faith except that contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 

hour of deepest and most touching compassion. If, as In the following pages an attempt is made to interpret 
we have ventured to believe, the suddenly opening view and explain the Articles of the Church, which bind the 
of Zion may have caused the excited feelings of that consciences of her clerg>", according to their natural and 
thronging multitude to pour themselves forth in words genuine meaning ; and to prove that meaning to be 
of exalted and triumphant praise, full surely we know both scriptural and catholic. None can feel so satis- 
from the inspired narrative, that on our Redeemer’s tied, nor act so straightforwardly, as those who subscribe 
nearer approach to the city, as it rose up, perhaps them in such a sense. But if we consider how much 
suddenly, in all its extent and magnificence before Him variety of sentiment may prevail amongst persons who 
who even now beheld the trenches cast about it, and are, in the main, sound in the faith, we can never wish 
Roman legions mustering round its fated walls, tears that a national Church, which ought to have ail the 
fell from th^se Divine eyes— -yea, the Saviour of the marks of catholicity, should enforce too rigid and uni- 
world wept over the city wherein He had come to form an interpretation of its formularies and terms of 
suffer and to die. , . . The lengthening procession again union. The Church should be not only holy and apos- 
moves onward, slowly descending into the deep valley tolic, but as well, one and catholic. Unity and univers- 
of the Cedron, and slowly winding up the opposite ality are scarcely attainable, where a greater rigour of 
slope, until at length by one of the Eastern gates it subscription is required than such as shall insure an 
passes into one of the now crowded thoroughfares of adherence and conformity to those great catholic triitlis 
the Holy City. Such was the Triumphal Entry into which the primitive Christians lived by, and died for. 
Jerusalem. 

Besides his elaborate Exposition of the Thirty- 
BISHOP EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE. 7 ime Articles, Dr Browne has published two vol- 

The present learned Bishop of Winchester, son ^ Sermons, one on the Atonement and 

of the late Colonel Browne of Morton House, other Subjects, and the second on 

was bom in iSii, and was educated at ^ Eopold and Expected, 1862. The latter is 
Eton, and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ^ of the ^ue predmtive character of 
where he w^s wrangler in 1832. His academical ^^ssianic prophecy, derived ^ledy from Jewish 
career was highly distinguished* In 1833 he 

obtained the Crosse theological scholarship, in written m reply to Bishop 

1834 the first Hebrew scholarship, and in 1835 m 1863, and The Deaconess, a sermon 

the Norrisian prize for a theological essay. He f Jyi. The bishop is also one of the 

became Fellow and tutor of his college. From Smith s Dpwnary of 

■1843 to i 84Q, he was Vice-princmal and Professor Speakef^s Commentary, &c. 


theologians. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BR CHARLES J. VAUGHAN. 


Other articles in Dr Smith's Dictionary of the . 
Bible as well as contributions to reviews and j 
other’ literary journals. One of the most valuable j 
of Archbishop Thomson's professional labours I 
was editing and assisting in the authorship of! 
Aids to Faiths a series of theological essays by 
several writers, designed as a reply to Essays 
and Reviews, In this volume (third edition, 1870) 
Dean Mansel took up the subject of the Miracles; 
the Bishop of Cork (Fitzgerald), the 
Dr M^Caul, Prophecy and Mosaic Record of 
Creation; Canon Cooke, Ideology and Subscript 
tmt; Professor Rawlinson, the Pentateuch; Dr 
Browne/ Bishop of Ely; Inspiration ; Dr Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Biistol, Scriptzire and 
its Interpretation; whilQ the archbishop himself, 
as editor, selected as the subject of his essay the 
Death of Christy or the doctrine of Reconciliation : 

What is there about this teaching that has provoked 
in limes past and present so much disputation ? Not, I 
am persuaded, the hardness of the doctrine, for none 
of the theories put in its place are any easier, but its 
want of logical completeness. Sketched out for us in a 
few broad lines, it tempts the fancy to fill it in and 
lend it colour ; and we do not always remember that the 
hands that attempt this are trying to make a mystery 
into a theory, an infinite truth into a finite one, and to 
reduce the great things of God into the narrow limits 
of our little field of view. To whom was the ransom 
paid? What was Satan’s share of the transaction? 
How can one suffer for another? How could the 
Redeemer be made miserable when He vras conscious 
that His work was one which could bring happiness to 
the whole human race ? Yet this condition of indefinite- 
ness is one which is imposed on us in the I'Xeption of 
every mystery : prayer, the incarnation, the immortality 
of the' soul, are all subjects that pass far beyond our 
range of thought And here we see the wisdom of God 
in connecting so closely our redemption with our refor- 
mation. If the object were to give us a complete theory 
of salvation, no doubt there would be in the Bible 
much to seek. The theory is gathered by fragments 
out of many an exhortation and warning ; nowhere 
does it stand out entire and without logical flaw. But 
if we assume that the New Testament is written for the 
guidance of sinful hearts, we find a wonderful aptness 
lor that particular end. Jesus is proclaimed as the 
solace of our fears, as the founder of our moral lifcj as 
the restorer of our lost relation with our Father. If He 
had a cross, there is a cross for us ; if He pleased not 
Himself, let us deny ourselves ; if he suffered for sin, 
let us hate sin. And the question ought not to be, 
what do all these mysteries mean, but are these thoughts 
really such as will serve to guide our life, and to assuage ' 
our terrors in the fear of death ? The answer is twofold 
— one from history and one from experience. The 
preaching of the Cross of the Lord even in this simple 
fashion converted the world. The same doctrine is now 
the ground of any definite hope that we find in ourselves, 
of forgiveness of sins and of everlasting life. 

DR WILLIAM SMITH. 

Most of the divines who assisted Archbishop 
Thomson in his Aids to Faith have been associ- 
ated with Dr WILLIA3I Smith in a Dictionary 
of the Bible, its antiquities, biography, geography, 
and natural history (1860-1863). This work is 
a complete storehouse of information on every 1 
subject connected with the Bible. Dr Smith has j 
also edited Dictionaries of Greek and Roman j 
Antiquities, Biog'raDhv, Mvthold^* and Geo- ^ 


Antiquities, Biography, Mytholbg 
graphy (1840-1852), and several stud 


s’ manuals, 


grammars, and small dictionaries. In 1867 he 
became editor of the Quarterly Review, In 1870 
he published, in conjunction with Mr HaH, a 
Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionapy-^ 
the result of fifteen years' dabour. In 1875 was 
completed under his superintendence An His- 
torical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and 
Classical^ a necessary and splendid adjunct to 
his previous works. In the same year was issued 
the first volume of his Christian Antiquities, and 
in 1877 the first volume of Christian Biography, 
Literature, Sects, and Doctrine. This indefati- 
gable scholar, born in London in 1813, was edu- 
cated at the London University, in which he was 
classical examiner from 1853 till 1869. In acknow- 
ledgment of his service to educational and classical 
literature, the university of Oxford, in 2870, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.CL. — a university 
honour perhaps never more worthily won. 

DR CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN. 

The Dean of Llandaff, CHARLES John 
Vaughan, D.D., is author of a vast number of 
sermons and addresses, besides several works of 
a more elaborate character. His Expository 
Lectures on the Romans, on Philippians, the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, the Acts, the Reve- 
lation of St John, See, are valuable and popular 
theological works. Some of his collected sermons 
were delivered in the chapel of Harrow School 
(two series, 1849 and 1853) ; in the parish church of 
St Martin’s, Leicester, 1853 ; Epiphany, Lent, and 
Easter Semnons, 1S60; Sermons at Doncaster, 
1863 ; The Book and the Life, being four sermpns 
at Cambridge, 1862; Twelve Sermons on Subjects 
coimecied with the Church of England, 1867 ; 
Lessons of the Cross and the Passion (six lectures), 
1869; Earnest Words for Earnest Men, 1869; 
Last Words in the Parish Church of Doncaster; 
&c. For about thirty years few have pas^d vvitJi- 
011 1 some work from Dr Vaughan ; and his minis- 
trations in the beautiful Temple Church in London 
(of old the church of the Knights Templars) are, 
attended by large congregations. Dr Vaughan 
was born about 1817, and having passed a brilliant 
university career at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he entered into holy orders, and became vicar of 
St Martin's, Leicester. He was next head master 
of Harrow School (1844-59), refused the bishopric 
of Rochester in 1 860, shortly alter became vicar 
of Doncaster, in 1869 accepted the Mastership of 
the Temple, in 1879 became Dean of Llandaff, 
and in 1882, one of the Deputy-clerks of the Closet 
to Her Majesty. Dr Vaughan is distinguished 
equally for his affectionate earnestness and zeal 
and his unwearied activity, while his classical 
attainments have placed him in the first rank of 
English scholars. 

Three Fariinge, 

' From hmt li'hnis r « Faruk Amorim ' ' 

Life is foil of partings. day we see so»e ' , 

whom we shall never see again. Homes fo| of 
these partings, and churches are foil of these partings, 
and therefore Scripture also, the mirror of life, is foil of 
these partings ; tells us how bitter they are — or takes 
that for granted, and tells us rather how solemn they are, 
how admonitory, how important — bids us regard than, 
use them, turn them to account. 

, First, I will speak of bodily Mitinp. HiOse: 

! were once near together in the wsh ai« » 
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It is a thing of every-day experience. To-night there is of the prophet by the prophet— that original casting 
a family in this congregation which before next Sunday upon him of the mantle, by which his designation was 
will have left the town. If / had not gone, they would announced to him— now fulfilled in the very faUing upon 
Imve gone. You will say it is a small event to chronicle him of the same, mantle, as the chariot of fire made its 
in this manner. Still it shews, it serves as an example, way into the abyss of heaven above— turned a common 
how common are these local changes which make people life, a life of ploughing and farming, prosperous {it- 
who co-existed before co-exist no longer. It shews how should^ seem) and wealthy, into a life of absolute un* 
hopeless it is to avoid such separations. They are part worldliness, a life of dedication to God’s service, and to 
of our lot. They remind us of the great dispersion; the highest interests of a generation. This parting was 
they should make us long for the great reunion. indeed a meeting. It brought two Eves and two souls 

It is a serious thing to stand on the pier of some sea- into one, as no lengthy of bodily converse could have 
port town, and see a son or a brother setting sail for united them. The spirit of Elijah then began to rest on 
India or New Zealand. Such an experience marks, in Elisha, when they were parted for ever as to the society 
a thousand homes, a particular day in the calendar with and fellowship of the living. It has ever been so with 
a peculiar, a life-long sadness. And when two hearts those highest and most solemn unities in which man 
have grown into each other by a love real and faithful, with man, and man with his God, finds the crown and 
and the hour of parting comes— comes under compulsion consummation of his being. It is through the death- 
put upon them, whether by family arrangement or by parting that the everlasting meeting begins. 

God’s providence — ^when they know that in all probabil- 
ity they can meet never again on this side the grave — Ascension, 

tell us not that this is a light sorrow, a trifling pain; for 

the time, and it may be for all time, it is a grief, it is a When a man’s heart is crushed within him by the 
bereavement, it is a death ; long days and years may run galling tyranny of sense ; when, from the dawning of 
their course, and yet the image is there ; there, and not the day tfll the setting of the sun, and for hours beyond 
there— present in dream and vision, absent in converse it, he is compelled to gather straw for Egypt’s bricks, 
and in communion. The Word of God is so tender to and to bake them in the world’s scorching kiln, till the 
us, so full of sympathy, that it paints this kind of parting spring of life is dried up within, and he is ready to say, 
in all its bitterness. No passage of Scripture has been Let me but eat and drink and sleep, for there is nothing 
more fondly read and re-read by severed friends than real but this endless task-work ; then, how sweet to 
that which contains the record of the love, ‘ passing the say to one’s self: ‘ And a cloud received him out of their 
love of women,’ between David and the king’s son. That sight.’ Yes, just out of sight, but as certainly as if 
last farewell, of which the Prophet Samuel did not dis- the eye could pierce it, there is a heaven all bright, all 
dain to write the full, the almost photographic history, pure, all real ; there is One there who has my very 
had in it no pang of unfaithfulness or broken vow : the nature, in it toiled as ceaselessly as the most care-worn 
two fnends loved afterwards, in absence and distance ; and world-laden of us all, having no home, and no 
and it was given to one of them to bewail the death, in leisure so much as to eat. He is there— His warfare 
glorious though disastrous battle, of the other, in a strain accomplished, His life’s labour fulfilled ; He is there, at 
of lyric lamentation which for beauty and pathos stands rest, yet still working, working for me, bearing me upon 
still unrivalled among the dirges and dead-marches of His heart, feeling for and feeling with me in each trial 
the most gifted minstrels and musicians of earth. and in each temptation ; and not feeling only, but pray- 

There are partings between souls. I speak still of ing too, with that intercession which is not only near 
this Efe. The sands of Tyre and Miletus were wet wii but inside God ; and not interceding only, but also 
tears when St Paul there took leave of disciples and ministering grace hour by hour, coming into me with 
elders. But those separations were brightened by an that very Siought and recollection of good, that exact 
immortal hope, and he could commend his desolate ones resolution and purpose and aspiration, which is needed 
to the word of God’s grace, as able to give them an in- to keep me brave and to keep me pure. Only let my 
heritance at last with him and with the saved. I caE heart ^ fully set to maintain that connection, that spiri- 
that a tolerable, a bearable parting. God grant it to us I tual marriage and union, which is between Christ above 
How different is it when souls part I and the soul below ; only let me cherish, by prayer and 

liere are partings every day between souls. There watching, that spirit of soberness, that freedom (to use 
are those who once knew each other intimately, caEed St Peter’s strong phrase in this day’s Epistle) from the 
each other fiiends, who now scarcely know whether the intoxications of sense, which makes a man in the 
once beloved be dead or living. There are those who world and yet not of it — ^and I too shall at last reach 
have drifted asunder, not because one is a lawyer and the that blessed home where Christ already is, and is 
other a clergyman ; not because one has had experience for me ! 

abroad of battles or sieges, and the other has led the Thus, too, when sorrow comes, when the light of this 
home life of a merchant or a landowner ; not even life is quenched and annihilated by reason of some fond 
because seas and lands have permanently separated wish frustrated or some precious possession tom away ; 
them, and hands once dosely cliped in friendship can when I am beginning to say, take away now my life, for 
never meet again in loving embrace on this side the there is nothing left to live for — then I look upward and 

f nve. They have parted, not in body but in spirit, see, if not at this moment the bow in the cloud, the bow 
hosts of old obsolete worn-out friendships haunt the of hope and promise, yet at least the cloud — the cloud 
chambers of this being, to remind us of the hoEowness behind which Jesus is, Jesus the Man of Sorrows, having 
of human possessions, and the utter transitoriness of aE still a thought for every struggling sorrowing man, and 
affections save one. holding in His hand the very medidne, the very balm, 

Go on then feom the partings of time to the death- for the particular sorrow, the particular void, the par- 
parting which must come. Set yourselves in full view of ticular stroke and pang, of each disconsolate desolate 
that — ^take into your thought what it is— ask, in each wayfarer towards the home and the rest 
several aspect of earth’s assodations and companionships. Such is one part of the doctrine — ^let us ^y, one 

what wiE be for you the meaning of the text — * He saw utterance of the voice — of the ascension. This is not 
him no more.’ your home. This Efe is not your all — ^no, not even now. 

The life-partings, and the soul-partings, all derive Behind the cloud which witnessed the view of the 
thdr chief force and significance from the latest and ascending Lord, there, there is your country, your city, 
most awful — the one death-parting, which is not prob- your church, your dwelling-place, even now. * Ye are 
ably, but certainly, before each and alh * He saw him come,’ the apostle says, ^ to the dty of the living God, 
n6 more.’ That parting which the text itself describes to the spirits of the perfected just, to Jesus the M^iator, 
was momaitous, was memorable. That consecration and to God the Father of all.’ 
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^ ^ ^ latter war was only ended, not sixty years before the 

As editor of revised texts in the original Greek, Apostles birth, by the reduction of one hundred and 
and as a commentator of the several epistles of twenty strongholds and the capture of more than ten 
. St Paul, the REV. Joseph Barber LightfooT, thousand prisoners. The dismantled ruins^ may hme 
Hi shoo of Durham, has displayed such an amount naturally impressed the boyish imagination 

of learning and scholarship as entitles him to be ° ^ destructive 

redded is one of the leading orthodox theo- “^^if^e aditary power of Rome ; but the 
regarucu ^ TTncrland Dr T io-Titfnrtf the nations Only remembers these earlier impressions 

logians of the Church of England. Di Lightfoot to give them a spiritual application. The weapons of 
is a native of Liverpool, l^rn in 1828, and, after a his warfare are not carnal ; the standard under which 
distinguished, career at Canibridge, was succes- he fights is a more sacred sign than that of the Caesar ; 
sively chaplain to the late Prince Consort, honor- the operations which he projects are to be carried out 
ary chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty, Hulsean in a territory more difficult of conquest than any which 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, examining kept the conquerors of the world at bay. He is invad- 
chaplain to Dr Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, hig the region of human thought ; and as he fights 
canon residentiary of St Paul's Cathedral, for God, he is sternly resolved upon conquest. He sees 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, the lofty fortresses of hostile errors ; 

and Bishop of Durham. He has been a con- Eve^ mountain fast. 

tnbutor to the th? mosSta Ld SrVI aud alUht 

Dtctwnary of the Bible^ ^ Qistin- human soul which is hostile to the authority of the 

guished of the champions 01 the orthodox side in Divine truth, must be ‘ led away as a prisoner of war ^ 
the defence of Christianity against the attacks of into the camp of Christ. Truly a vast and unaccount- 
the anonymous author of S uperndtural Religion, able ambition ; a dream — if it were not, as it was, a 
His revised texts of St Paul's Epistles, with notes necessity ; a tyranny— if anything less vigorous and 
and dissertations, are also important works. trenchant had been consistent with the claims of the 

Truth of God, or equal to the needs of the soul of 
man. ' 

DR LIDDON. The particular opposition to the work of Christ which 

Pa-dov t Apostle encountered at Corinth was indeed less 

The Rkv. Hfnry parry Liddon, D.D., feteUeSual in its form than the Galatian Judaism, or 
D.C.L., Canon of St P^l s, is author of the Bamp- than the theosophic angel-worship which was popular 
ton Lectures for 1866, the subject' being The at Colosse, or thap the more sharply-defined here- 
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children of Adam speak no less truly of an ancient 
convulsion which has marred the harmony of the 
faculties of the soul, and has forced the mind of fallen 
man into an attitude which instinctively disputes the 
daims of revelation. 

The Mysteries of i^attire^ 

The wonderful world in which we men pass this stage 
of our existence, whether the higher world of faith be 
open to our gaze or not, is a very temple of many and 
august mysteries. You will walk, perhaps, to-morrow 
afternoon into the country ; and here or there the 
swelling buds, or the first fresh green of the opening 
leaf, will remind you that already spring is about to re- 
enact before your eyes the beautiful spectacle of her 
yearly triumph. Everywhere around you are evidences 
of the existence and movement of a mysterious power 
which you can neither see, nor touch, nor define, nor 
measure, nor understand. This power lives speechless, 
noiseless, unseen, yet energetic, in every bough above 
your head, in every blade of grass beneath your feet. It 
bursts forth from the grain into the shoot, from the 
branch into the bud ; it bursts into leaf, and flower, 
and fruit. It creates bark, and fibre ; it creates height, 
and bulk ; it yields gi*ace of form and lustre of colour. 
It is incessant in its labour ; it is prodigal of its beauty ; 
it is unifoimly generous and bountiful in its gifts to man. 
Yet, in itself, what is it ? You give it a name ; you call 
it vegetation. And perhaps you are a botanist ; you 
trace out and you register the variety of its effects, and 
the signs^ of its movement. But after all you have only 
labelled it. Although it is so common, it is not in reality 
familiar to you. Although you have watched it unthink- 
ingly from your childhood upwards, and perhaps see in 
it nothing remarkable now, you may well pause in 
wonder and awe before it, for of a truth it is a mystery. 
What is it in itself — this power which is so certainly 
around you, yet which so perfectly escapes you when you 
attempt to detect or to detain it in your gi'asp ? What 
is it, this pervading force, this life-principle, this incom- 
prehensible yet most certainly present fact, but an asser- 
tidn of the principle of mystery which robes the soil of 
God’s earth with life and beauty, that everywhere it 
may cheer the faith and rebuke the pride of man ! Yes, 
when next you behold the green field or the green tree, 
be sure that you are in the presence of a very sacrament 
of nature ; your eye rests upon the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and wholly invisible force. 

Or look' at those other forces with which you seem to 
be so much at home, and which you term attraction and 
gravitation. What do you really know about them? 
You name tlxem : perhaps you can repeat a mathematical 
expression which measures their action. But after all 
you have only named and described an effect ; you have 
not accounted for, you have not penetrated into, you 
have not unveiled its cause. Why, I ask, in the nature 
of things, should such laws reign around us ? They do 
reign ; but Why ? what is the power which determines 
gravitation? where does it reside? how is it to be seized, 
apprehended, touched, examined? There it is: but 
there, inaccessible to your keenest study, it remains 
veiled and buried. You would gladly capture and 
subdue and understand it ; but, as it is, you are forced 
to confess the presence of something which you cannot 
even approach. 

And you yourselves — fearfully and wonderfully made 
as you are— what are you but living embodiments, alike 
in your lower and your higher natures, and in the law of 
their union, of this albpervading principle of mvstery? 
The life-power which feels and moves in your' bodies 
successfully eludes the knife of the anatomist, as he lays 
bare each nerve and each muscle that contributes to the 
perfection of feeling and movement. Yet how much 
more utterly mysterious is your human nature when you 
examine its higher aspects ; when you analyse mind, mid 
personality, and that marvellous mystery of language. 


wherein thought takes nothing less than a physical form 
znd passes by means of a sensible vehicle from one 
immaterial spirit to another ! 


ISAAC TAYLOR— DR WARDLAW. 

A long series of works on theology and mental 
philosophy— ingenious in argument, and often 
eloquent though peculiar in style — proceeded 
from the pen of Isaac Taylor (1787-1865). Mr 
Taylor’s father was an artist and engraver, a 
nonconformist, who afterwards became minister 
of an Independent congregation at Colchester, and 
subsequently at Ongar in Essex (ante, 174). Isaac 
Taylor was born at Lavenham in Suffolk. He 
first commenced writing in the Eclectic Review^ 
He seems to have early settled down to literature 
as a profession. In 1822 appeared Elements of 
Thought; in 1825, The History of the Transmis- 
sion of Ancient Books to Modern Times; in 1826, 
The Process of Historical Proof; in 1829, The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. The belief that, 
a bright era of renovation, union, and extension 
presently awaited the Christian Church was then 
generally entertained. Mr Taylor participated in 
the cheering hope, and his glowing language and 
unsectarian zeal found many admirers. The tenth 
edition of the volume is now before us. Discord, 
however, soon sprung up in Oxford ; and Mr 
Taylor, in some papers on Ancieiit Christianity, 
published periodically, combated the arguments 
of the Tractarians, and produced several works of 
a kindred character, illustrating Christiah faith or 
morals. These are — Fanaticism, 1833; Spiritual 
Despotism, 1835; Physical Theory of Another Ufe, 
1839 ; Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, 1841 j 
Saturday Evening, 1842; Loyola aitd Jesuitism, 
18495 Wesley ancl Methodism, 1S51; Home Educa- 
tion, 1852 5 The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 1852 ; 
The Restoration of Belief, 1855 ; Logic in Theolo^, 
1859; Ultimate Civilisation, 1860. In 1856 Mr 
Taylor wrote for the North British Review a 
critical analysis of the works of Dr Chalmers, 
which gave great offence to many of the leading 
supporters of the Review, and led to its suspen- 
sion for sometime. With cordial admiration of 
the character and exertions of our great country- 
man, Mr Taylor questioned if much of his writing 
would live.^ The works of Dr Chalmers, he said, 
were deficient in method, in condensation, and 
style ; his reasoning was also frequently incon- 
sistent, and his opinions were hampered by 
adherence to creed, or to the systematic theology 
of Scotland. The following extracts will give an 
idea of the style and manner of Mr Taylor. 

Rapid Exhaustion of the Emotional Faculties. 

From Physical Theory of Another Life. 

L^very one accustomed to reflect upon the operations 
of his own mind, must be aware of a distinction between 
the intellectual and the moral faculties as to the rate at 
which they severally move ; for while the reasoning 
power advances in a manner that might be likened to 
an increase according to the rule of arithmetical pro- 
gression, and which consists in the adding of one propo- 
sition to another, and in the accumulation of equal 
quantiti^ ; it is, on the contrary, the characteristic of the 
passions, and of all intense sentiments, to rise with an 
accelerated movement, and to increase at the rate of a 
geometrical progression. Even the milder emotions of 
love and joy, and mudi more the vehement sensation^ 
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sucli as hatred, anger, jealousy, reyenge, despair, tend to petrify the heart, has been already adverted to, and it 
always towards this sort of rapid enhancement, and receives a signal illustration in the monkish life, especi- 
fail to do so only as they are checked, either by a sense ally in its more perfect form of absolute separation from 
of danger connected with the mdulgence of them, or by the society of man. The anchoret was a disjoined 
feelings of corporeal exhaustion, or by the interference of particle, frozen deep into the of his own selfish- 
the incidents and interests of common life. Especialiy ness, and there embedded, below the touch of every 
it is to be noticed that those of the emotions which human sympathy. This sort of meditative insulation is 
kindle or are kindled by the imagination, are liable to the ultimate and natural issue of all enthusiastic piety ; 
an acceleration such as ppduces a physical excitement and maybe met with even in our own times, among 
highly perilous both to mind and body, and needing to those who have no inclination to run away from the 
be speedily diverted. And although the purely moral comforts of common life, 
emotions are not accompanied with precisely the same 

sort of corporeal disturbance, nevertheless, when they ^ , 

actually gain full possession of the soul, they rapidly IMrew Figurative Theology, 

exhaust the physical powers, and bring on a state of Prom Thu Spirii a/ Hebrew Pmtiy, 

torpor, or of general indifference. tt. 

Now this exhaustion manifestly belongs to the animal , . Hebrew vmt^ one and all, with marvellous 

organisation ; nor can we doubt that if it were possible relaHvtly only; or as He is 

to retain the body in a state of neutrality, or of perfect religious purposes of their 

quiescence, from the first to the last, during a season of hurnan spmt alv^ys t^t is the 

profound emotion, then these same affections might ad' principle of the Hebrew Theology, 

vance much farther, and become far more intense, than, scattered throi^hout 

as it is, they ever can or may. The corporeal limitation Testament are not su^ptible of 

of the passions becomes, in truth, a matter of painful con- t synthetic a^ustment by imy rule of logical distn- 
sciousness whenever they rise to an unusual height, or and although they are never <^ntradictory one 

are long continued; and there takes place then within another, they may seem to be so, inasmuch as the 
the bosom, an agony, partly animal, partly mental, shew their accordance stands 

and a very uneasy sense of the inadequaten^s of our ^ apprehe^ion : it must so ; and 

strongest emotions to the occasion that calls them out ^^.®appo 5 e othermse would be to affirm that the finite 
We feel that we cannot feel as we should : emotions are gra^P the infinite, l^e se^ral elements of 

frustrate, and the affections which should have sprung another, only m rela- 

upward are detained in a paroxysm on earth. It is thui discipline of the human 

with the noblest sentiments, and thus with profound relation to its modes of speculative 

grief; and ^ the malign and vindictive passioL draw Texts packed m order 

their tormenting force from this very sense of restraint, not build up^a theology, m a scientific sense ; what 
and they retul the soul because they can move it so little, viable necessi to 

Does there not arise amid these convulsions of our of the spiritual hfr, m every mood, and m every 
nature, a tacit anticipation of a future state, in which oc^ion ot mat me. . . , 

the soul shall be able to feel, and to take its fiE of °5 

emotion ? figurative theology of the Scriptures (and this must 

be the theology of the Old Testament), it would be easy 
arrange the whole in periphery around the human 
Selfishfmsof the Anchoret ^ manifold experiences; but a 

From The Natural History of Enihusiasm, hopeless task it would be to arrange the same passs^jes 

The ancient monkery was a system of the most de- hypothetic attributes of the 

liberate selfishness. That solicitude for the preseryation 

of individual interests which forms the basis of the' step in attempting so to interpret the Dime Nature , 
human constitution, is so broken up and counteracted quicken^ soul mte^retsfor rtseE, and rt d^ 

by the claims and pleasures of domeSic life, that though 

the principle remains, its manifestations are suppres^, ’ * ““so^a-tions of years 

and its predominance effectually prevented, Scept iA go°e by have set therr mark, 
some few tempers peculiarly unsocial. But the anchoret a 

is a selfist by L vSy profession; and like the sensualist, if 

though his taste is of another kind, he pursues his per- rector of Settrmgton, Yor^hire^ is author of 
sonJ gratification, reckless of the welfare of others. interesting volume, IVords and FlaeeSf or 
His own advantage or delight, or-to use his favourite etymological illustrations of history, ethnology. 
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other publications of Mr Dale are- ^ - 

Coinpanion, 1844 ; CommenUry on the Twenty- On the Interpretation of Scripture. 

third Psalm, 1845 ; The Domestic Liturgy and difference of interpretation which prevails among 

Family Chaplain, 1846 ; &c.^ Mr Dale, while at ourselves is partly traditional, that is to say, inherits 
college in Cambridge, published some poetical from the controversies of former ages. The use made 
narratives, The Widow of Nain, The Outlaw of of Scripture by Fathers of the Church, as well as by 
Taurus, Irad and Adah,2ltexwda:As collected Luther and Calvin, affects our idea of its meaning at 
into one volume, 1842. Mr Dale was a native of the present hour. Another cause of the multitude of 
London, born in 1797. He was for some time interpretations is the growth or progress of the human 
Professor of English Literature at the London mind itself. Modes of interpreting vary as time goes 

University, and subsequently at King’s College. 5 *7 “ 

Hr died in 1 870. ^ ^ knowledge, Ithasnot beeneasily oratoncethatman- 

neaieam lo/ i kind have learned to realise the character of sacred 

The Bridgewater Treatises form a valuable — they seem almost necessarily to veil them- 

senes of works on the theology of natural history. ^ circumstances change ; it is 

The Earl of Bridgewater (i758’-"i829) bequeathed old age of the world only that has at length under- 

a sum of fSoQO to be invested in the public funds, stood its childhood. (Or rather perhaps is beginning to 
and paid to persons appointed by the President understand it, and learning to make allowance for its 
of the Royal Society to write and publish works own deficiency of knowledge ; for the infancy of the 
on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as human race, as of the individual, affords but few indica- 
manifested in the Creation. The works so pro- tions of the workings of the mind within.) More often 
duced aro—The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital than we suppose, the great sayings and doings upon the 
Endowmmfs,as evincing Design^ Sir Charles ‘tboughte breathe, and words that bum,’ are 

Bell, Professor of Surgery tn the university of m a sort chaos to the apprehension of those tha 
Edinburgh (1774-1842) r of past history is toly seen, 

A y 7 'tl receives only a conventional interpretation, even when 

consi^red with Reference to Natural Theology the memories of it remain. There is a time at which 
by Dr William BUCKLAND, Dean of West- freshness of early literature is lost; mankind have 
minster (1784-1856) ; The Moral and Intellectual turned rhetoricians, and no longer write or feel in the 
Constitution of Man, by Dr Thomas Chalmers spirit which created it. In this unimaginative period in 
(1780-1847) > The Physical Condition of Man, by which sacred or ancient writings are partially unintelli- 
Dr John Kidd; The Habits and Instincts of gible, many methods have been taken at different times 
Animals, by the Rev. W. Kirby (1759-1851); to adapt the ideas of the past to the wants of the 
Chemistry and Meteorology, by Dr W. ProUT ; present. One age has wandered into the flowery paths 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Dr P. M. allegory, ^ , i- ^ 

Roget (1779-1869); Aitronolhy and General li.p.ousmed.iai.oa&i.cyfed: 

Physics, by Dr W. Whewell (1794-1866). The another has straitened the liberty of the Gospel by a 
names here given afford sufficient evidence of the rigid application of logic; the former being a method 
judicious administration of the trust The Presi- which was at fimt .more natur^ly applied to the Old 
dent of the Royal Society called in to his aid, in Testament, the latter to the New. Both mefoods of 

selecting the liters, the Archbishop of Canter- interpretation the mystical and lop^h^thq^ may 

T he termed, have been practised on the Vedas and the 

bury and Bishop of Lonto, and it s cr«iitable ^’^ell as on the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 

to their hberality that the first of the treaties thetrae glory and note of divinity in these latter 

was assigned to a Presbyterian mmister Dr not that they have hidden mysterious or double 

Chalmers. meanings, but a simple and universal one> which is 

PROFESSOR JOWETr. beyond them and will survive them. Since the revival 

The Rev. Benjamin JoWETT, a native of of literature, intenireters have not nnfrequmtly faUw 
Camberwell, and bom in 1817, was elected to a mtoenror of another kind from a ped^tic and misplac^ 

scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, m i 35, withdrawing the mind from more import- 

and became a Fellow m 183S. In 1842 he corn- j^^t matters, 
menced his career as tutor, which he held till 

1870, when he was elected Master of Balliol DR JOHN MUIR. 

CoUeg^ la the intervd, Mr Jowett held several Although not a professional theologian, Dr 
appomta^nt^nd puMished several worfa. In j/ has dLe much to proLte the 

1855, on the recommendation of Lord Palmerston, 

sfall’a't/i Sm,alJlaZ,fL '“J-™ ” of oiiginel aethoriag 

"^thr^rirlfaloT^^ScXt^Tto^^ hktorj^Tnd^tSli^onrind ^social institutions of 

voluLe entitled In tWs Ti”the’ ^ ‘d f 

essay, and also in his commentary on St Paul’s the study of Sanskrit, compara- 

Episties, Professor Jowett was chSged tvith hav- fo™ ° hfrSr 

ing promulgated heretical opinions, and the case Corner of which Dr 

ivik brought before the Chmch courts, but dis- Muir has founded a professorship m the 
missed on the ground of the inapplicability of the f dj^burgh-^they constitute a magazine of the 

statute under which the proceedings had been for research. He w^ a native of Ay^ 

instituted. In 1871 the foamed professor pub- 

lished the result of many years^ labour, Platds and the East India CfoUege of Hailey- 

Dialogues translated into Eit^lish, four volumes, In^an Civil 

and in X 88 1, a translation of Thucydides (2 vols.). 

♦ A Selecihn from ffte Familinr Letters of Sir Charles 3^^ LL.D. of Edinburgh UniVCrSltieS. 

(1870) dvcs aa iatarestlng picture of this great physician. [ He died xn Edinburgh, March x8o2* 
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REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

The Rev. James Martineau (brother of 
Harriet Martineau), born in 1805, was for some 
time pastor of dissenting congregations (Unitarian) 
in Dublin and Liverpool, and afterwards Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Manchester New College, 
London. In i86r, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of preacher in a chapel in Little Portland 
Street Mr Martineau is an eloquent preacher 
and writer : his chief works are — The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry^ 1845 } Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, Studies of Christianity, 1858; 
Essays, Philosophical ajtd Theological, two series, 
1868-69 ; &c. We subjoin two passages from the 
Endeavours after the Christian Life, 

Nothing Human ever Dies, 

Standing as each man does in the centre of a wide 
circumference of social influences, recipient as he is of 
innumerable impressions from the mighty human heart, 
his inward being may be justly said to consist far more 
in others* lives than in his own ; without them and 
alone, he would have missed the greater part of the 
thoughts and emotions which make up his existence ; 
and when he dies, he carries away their life rather than 
his own. He dwells still below, within their minds : their 
image in his soul (which perhaps is the best element of 
their being) passes away to the world incorruptible 
above. 

All that is noble in the world’s past history, and 
especially the minds of the great and good, are, in like 
manner, never lost. 

The true records of mankind, the human annals of the 
earth, are not to be found in the changes of geographical 
names, in the shifting boundaries of dominion, in the 
travels and adventures of the baubles of royalty, or even 
in the undulations of the greater and lesser waves of 
population. We have learned nothing, till we have 
penetrated far beyond these casual and external changes, 
which are of interest only as the effect and s3raptorns of 
the great mental vicissitudes of our race. History is an 
’account of the past experience of humanity ; and this, 
like the life of the individual, consists in the ideas and 
sentiments, the deeds and passions, the truths and toils, 
the virtues and the guilt, of the mind and heart within. 
We have a deep concern in preserving from destruction 
the thoughts of the past, the leading conceptions of all 
remarkable forms of civilisation ; the achievements of 
genius, of virtue, and of high faith. And in this noth-^ 
ing can disappoint us ; for though these tilings may be* 
individually forgotten, collectively they survive, and are 
in action still. All the past ages of the world were 
necessary to the formation of the present ; they are 
essential ingredients in the events that occur daily before 
our eyes. One layer of time has Providence piled up 
upon another for immemorial ages : we that live stand 
now upon this * great mountain of the Lord ; * were the 
strata below removed, the fabric and ourselves would fall 
in ruins. Had Greece, or Rome, or Palestine been other 
than they were, Christianity could not have been what 
it is : had Romanism been different, Protestantism could 
not have been the same, and we might not have beoi here 
this day. The separate civilisations of past countries may 
be of colours singly indiscernible ; but in truth they are 
the prismatic rays which, united, form our present light. 
And do we look back on the great and good, lamenting 
that they are gone? Do we bend in comm^oiative 
reverence before them, and wish that our lot had been 
cast in their better days? Wlrat is the peculiar function 
which Heaven assigns to such minds, when tenants of 
our earth ? Have the great and the good any nobler 
office than to touch the human heart with deep venera- 
tion for greatness and goodness? — to kindle in the 


understanding the light of more glorious conceptions, 
and in the conscience the fires of a holier virtue? And 
that we grieve for their departure, and invoke their 
names, is proof that they are performing such blessed 
office still — ^that this their highest life for others, com- 
pared with which their personal agency is nothir^, is 
not extinct. Indeed, God has so framed our memory 
that it is the infirmities of noble souls which chiefly fall 
into the shadows of the past ; while whatever is fair and 
excellent in their lives, comes forth from the .gloom in 
ideal beauty, and- leads us on through the wilds and 
mazes of our mortal way. Nor does the retrospect, 
thus glorified, deceive us by any fallacy; for things 
present with us we comprehend far less completely, and 
appreciate less impartially, than things past. Nothing 
can become a clear object of our thought, while we our- 
selves are in it : we understand not our childhood till 
we have left it ; our youth, till it has departed ; our life 
itself, till it verges to its close ; or the majesty of genius 
and holiness, till we look back on them as fled. Each 
portion of our human experience becomes in succession 
intelligible to us, as we quit it for a new point of view. 
God has stationed us at the intersecting line between the 
known and the imknown : He has planted us on a float- 
ing island of mystery, from which we survey the expanse 
behind in the clear light of experience and truth, and 
cleave the waves, invisible, yet ever breaking, of the 
unbounded future. Our very progress, whidi is our 
peculiar glory, consists in at once losing and learning the 
past ; in gaining fresh stations from which to take a 
wiser retrospect, and become more deeply aware of the 
treasures we have used. We are never so conscious of 
the succession of blessings which God’s providence has 
heaped on us|, as when lamenting the lapse of years; 
and are then richest in the fruits of time, when mourning 
that time steals those fruits away. 

DR JOHN STOUGHTON. 

This eminent Nonconformist divine is a native 
of Norwich, where he was born in 1807. He was 
for many years pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Kensington; but in 1875 was ap- 
pointed Professor of Biblical and Historical Theo- 
logy in New College, St John’s Wood, London. 
In 1856 he was chairman of the Congregational 
Union; and in 1869 was made D.D. of Edinburgh 
University. Dr Stoughton has gained high dis- 
tinction as author of The Church of the Common-^ 
wealth, a work highly praised by Dean Stanley, 
and of sterling merit, which forms a section of 
his Ecclesiastical History of England, 5 vols., 
1867-74. Among his other works are — 7 m*- 
tarian Theology, 1843 ; Sketches of the Puritans, 
1848; Life of Doddridge, 1851-2 ; Stars in the 
East, 1853 ; Homes and Haunts of Martin Luther, 
1876; William Wilberforce, and William Penn, 
1882. 

Some Scottish Presbyterian and a few other 
theologians remain to be mentioned : 

DR CANDLISH— DR GUMMING. 

Dr Robert S. Candlish was oiie of the 
ministers of Edinburgh— son of an early friend of 
Bums the poet He was born in Edinburgh in 
1806. In 1834 he became minister of St George’s, 
Edinburgh; but seceding from the Established 
Church in 1843 along with Dr Chalmers and a 
large body of the clergy, he was an active and 
influential member of the Free Church, and an 
able debater in its courts. He wrote several 
: theological works — Exposition of the 
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Genesis^ Examination ofMrMmtricis Theological 
Essays^ Discourses on the Resurrection^ &:c* Dr 
Candlish died in 1873,— DR JOHN CUMMING, of the 
Scotch Church, London (bom in Aberdeenshire 
in 1809, died in 18S1), distinguished himself by 
his 2eai against popery, and by his interpretation 
of the Scriptures as to the duration of the world. 
He wrote a great number of religious works— 
Apocalyptic Sketches^ Voices of the Night, Voices 
of the Day, Voices of the Dead, Expository Read- 
tngs on the Old and New Testament, and various 
controversial tracts. He is in theology what Mr 
G, P. R. James was ‘in fiction— as fluent and as 
voluminous. Amidst all the fluctuations of opinion 
on theology and forms of worship, Dr Gumming, 
previous to his retirement, kept together a large 
congregation of various classes in London. 

DR GUTHRIE. 

The Rev. Thomas Guthrie was born at 
Brechin, Forfarshire, July 12, 1803. His father 
was a banker and merchant. The son was edu- 
cated for the Scottish Church. ^ It occupied me,^ 
he says, ' eight years to^ run my regular curriculum. 
I attended the university for two additional years 
before I became a licentiate, and other five years 
elapsed before I obtained a presentation to a 
vacant church, and became minister of the parish 
of Arbirlot. Here were fifteen years of my life 
spent — the greater part of them at no small cost — 
qualifying myself for a profession which, for all 
that time, yielded me nothing for my maintenance.^ 
And^ Guthrie adds : * The inadequate means of 
creditably supporting themselves and their families 
of which most ministers have to complain is a very 
serious matter, threatening, in an enterprising and 
commercial, and wealthy country such as ours, 
to drain away talent from the pulpit^ This 
point is well worthy of consideration. In 1837 
Mr Guthrie was appointed one of the ministers 
of Old Greyfriars parish in Edinburgh, and by his 
zeal* and eloquence and philanthropy rose into 
high and general estimation. He left the Estab- 
lishment at the period of the Disruption in 1843, 
and became one of the founders of the Free 
Church, His efforts to reclaim the wretched 
population of the worst parts of Edinburgh, and 
his exertions in the promotion of ragged schools, 
were appreciated by the public, and Dr Guthrie 
became not only one of the most popular preachers, 
but one of the best-beloved citizens of Edinburgh. 
He was a man of a large heart and truly catholic 
spirit. As a pulpit orator he has rarely been 
surpassed. His sermons were marked by poetic 
imagery and illustration — perhaps too profusely— 
but generally striking, pathetic, and impressive in 
a high degree. 

* He had all the external attractions of a pulpit 
omtor; an unusually tall and commanding person, 
with an abundance of easy and powerful, because 
natural, gesture ; a quickly and strongly expres- 
sive countenance, which age rendered finer as well 
as more comely ; a powerful, clear, and musical 
voice, the intonations of which were varied and 
appropriate, managed with an actoris skill, though 
there was not the le^t appearance of art' 

The variety of his illustrations was immense 
but he delighted most, and -was most successful’ 
in those of a nautical character. A storm at sea 
and a shipwreck from Guthrie were paintino-s 


never to be forgotten. Dr Guthrie edited the 
Sunday Magazine from its commencement till his 
death, which toqk place at St Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
February 24, i8’73. His principal works are— 
The Gospel in Ezekiel, 1855, an eloquent but un- 
critical exposition of this sublime prophet ; Christ 
and the Inheritance of the Saints, 1858; The 
Way to Life, 1862 ; The City, its Sins and Sor- 
rows; Pleas for Ragged Schools; Saving Know- 
ledge, addressed to Young Men; and various other 
short religious treatises and tracts on intemper- 
ance. His Autobiography and Memoirs, by his 
sons, was published in 1875, in two volumes. 

Decadence of the Ancient Portion of Edinburgh, 

On some summer day, when there is not a wave to 
rock her, nor breath of wind to fill her sail or fan a 
cheek, you launch your boat upon the waters, and, 
pulling out beyond lowest tide-mark, you idly lie 
upon her bows to catch the silvery glance of a passing 
fish, or watch the movements of the many curious crea- 
tures that travel the sea’s sandy bed, or creeping out of 
their rocky homes, wander amid its tangled mazes. If 
the traveller is surprised to find a deep-sea shell imbedded 
in the marbles of a mountain peak, how great is your 
surprise to see beneath you a vegetation foreign to the 
deep ! Below your boat, submerged many feet beneath 
the surface of the lowest tide, away down in these green 
crystal depths, you see no rusting anchor, no mouldering 
remains of some shipwrecked one, but in the standing 
stumps of trees, the mouldering vestiges of a forest, where 
once the wild cat prowled, and the birds of heaven, 
singing their loves, had nestled and nursed their young. 
In counterpart to those portions of our coast where sea- 
hollowed caves, with sides the waves have polished, and 
floors still strewed with shells and sand, now stand high 
above the level of strongest stream-tides, there stand 
these dead, decaying trees — entombed in the deep. A 
strange phenomenon, which admits of no other explana- 
tion than this, that there the coast-line has sunk beneath 
its ancient level. 

Many of our cities present a phenomenon as melan- 
choly to the eye of a philanthropist, as the other is 
interesting to a philosopher or geologist. In their 
economical, educational, moral, and religious aspects, 
certain parts of this city bear palpable evidence of a 
corresponding subsidence. Not a single house, nor a 
block of houses, but whole streets, once from end to end 
the homes of decency, and industry, and wealth, and 
rank, and piety, have been engulfed. A flood of igno- 
rance, and misery, and sin now breaks and roars above 
the top of their highest tenements. Nor do the old 
stumps of a forest still standing up erect beneath the 
sea- wave, indicate a greater change, a deeper subsidence, 
than the relics of ancient grandeur, and the touching 
memorials of piety which yet linger about these 
wretched dwellings, like evening twilight on the hills — 
like some traces of beauty on a corpse. The unfurnished 
floor, the begrimed and naked walls, the stifling, sicken- 
ing atmosphere, the patched and dusty window — - 
through which a sunbeam, like hope, is faintly stealing 
— the ragged, hunger-bitten, and s^-faced children, the 
ruffian man, the heap of straw where some wretched 
mother, in muttering dreams, sleeps off last night’s 
debauch, or lies unshrouded and uncoffined in the ghast- 
liness of a hopeless death, are sad scenes. We have 
often looked on them. And they appear all the sadder 
for the restless play of fancy. Excited by some vestiges 
of a fresco-painting that still looks out from the foul and 
broken plaster, the massive marble rising over the cold 
and cracked hearth-stone, an elaborately carved cornice 
too high for ^ivering cold to pull it dQwn for fuel, 
some stucco flowers or fruit yet pendent on the crumb- 
ling ceiling, fancy, kindled by these, calls up the gay 
scenes and actons of other days— when beauty, elegance, 
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and fashion graced these lonely lialls, and plenty smoked 
on groaning tables, and where these few cinders, 
gathered from the city dust-heap, are feebly smouldering, 
hospitable fires roared up the chimney. 

But there is that in and about these houses which 
bears witness of a deeper subsidence, a yet sadder 
change. Bent on some mission of mercy, you stand at ; 
the foot of a dark and filthy stair. It conducts you to ] 
the crowded rooms of a tenement, where— with the i 
exception of some old decent widow who has seen 
bettCT days, and when her family are all dead, and her 
friends all gone, still clings to God and her faith in 
the dark hour of adversity and amid the wreck of for- 
tune— from the cellar-dens below to the cold garrets 
beneath the roof-tree, you shall find none either read- 
ing their Bible, or even with a Bible to read. Alas 1 of 
prayer, of morning or evening psalms, of earthly or 
heavenly peace, it may be said the place that once 
knew them knows them no more. But before you enter 
the doorway, raise your eyes to the lintel-stone. Dumb, 
it yet speaks of other and better times. Carved in 
Greek or Latin, or our own mother-tongue, you decipher 
such texts as these : * Peace be to this house * Except 
the Lord builH the house, they labour in vain that build 
it;* ‘We have a building of God, an house not made 
wkh hands, eternal in the heavens ;* ‘Fear God ;* or 
this, ‘Love your neighbour.* Like the mouldering 
remnants of a forest that once resounded with the 
melody of birds, but hears nought now save the angry 
dash or melancholy moan of breaking waves, these 
vestiges of piety furnish a gauge which enables us to 
measure how low in these dark localities the whole 
stratum of society has sunk. 

Dr Guthries First Interest in Fetgged Schools, 

My first interest in the cause of Rap;ed Schools was 
awakened by a picture which I saw in Anstruther, on 
the shores of the Firth of Forth. It represented a 
cobbler’s room ; he was there himself, spectacles on , 
nose, an old shoe between his knees ; that massive fore- ' 
head and firm mouth indicating great determination of 
character ; and from beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
benevolence gleamed out on a group of poor children, 
some sitting, some standing, but all busy at their 
lessons around him. Interested by this scene, wc turned 
from his picture to the inscription below ; and with 
growing wonder read how this man, by name John 
Pounds, by trade a cobbler in Portsmouth, had taken 
pity on the ragged children, whom ministers and magis- 
trates, ladies and gentlemen, were leaving to run wild, 
and go to ruin on their streets ; how, like a good shep- 
herd, he had gone forth to gather in these outcasts, how 
he had trained them up In virtue and knowledge, and 
how, looking for no fame, no recompense from man, he, 
single handed, while earning his daily ■ bread by the 
sweat of his face, had, ere he died, rescued from ruin 
and saved to society no fewer than five hundred 
children. 

I confess that I felt humbled. I felt ashamed of 
myself. I well remember saying to my companion, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, and in my emmer^ imd 
cooler hours I have seen no reason for unsaying it : ‘ Ilmt 
man is an honour to humanity. He has deserved the 
tallest monument ever raised on British shores ! * Nor 
was John Pounds only a benevolent man. tie was a 
genius in his way ; at anyrate he was ingenious ; and if 
he could not catch a poor boy in any other way, like 
Paul, he would win him by guile. He was sometimes 
seen hunting down a ragged urchin on the quays of 
Portsmouth, and compelling him to come to school, not 
by the power of a policeman, but a potato He knew 
the love of an Irishman for a potato, and might be seen 
running alongside an unwilling boy with one held under 
his nosci with a temper as hot and a coat as ragged as 
his own. ... 

Strolling one day witli a friend among the romantic 
96 


scenery of the crags and green valleys around Arthur’s 
Seat, we came at length to St Anthony’s well, and sat 
down on the great black stone beside it to have a talk 
with the r^ged boys who pursue their calling there; 
Their * tinnies * [tin dishes] were ready with a draught 
of the clear cold water in hope of a halfpenny. , . . 
We began to question them alxjut schools. As to the 
boys themselves, one was fatherless, the son of a poor 
widow ; the father of the other was alive, but a man 
of low habits and bad character. Both were poorly 
clothed. The one had never been at school ; the other 
had sometimes attended a Sabbath-school. Encouraged 
by the success of Sheriff Watson, who had the honour 
to lead the enterprise, the idea of a Ragged School was 
then floating in my brain; and so, with reference to 
the scheme, and by way of experiment, I smd ; ‘ Would 
you go to school if— l^esides your learning — ^you were 
to get breakfast, dinner, and supper there?* It would 
have done any man’s heart good, to have seen the flash 
of joy that broke from the eyes of one of them, the 
flush of pleasure on his cheek, as— -hearing of three sure 
meals a day — the boy leaped to his feet and exclaimed : 
‘Ay, will I, sir, and bring the hail land [the whole 
tenement or flat] too ; * and then, as if afraid I might 
withdraw what seemed to him so large and munifi- 
cent an offer, he exclaimed ; ‘ I *11 come for but my 
dinner, sir J * 

DR NORxMAN MACLEOD. 

The Rev. Norman Macleod (1812-1872), a 
distinguished member of the Scottish Church, was 
a native of Campbelton, Argyleshire. He was 
descended from a family of Highland clergj^men, 
of whose life and labours he has drawn an inter- 
esting picture in his Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish y 1S67, Kis paternal grandfather was 
minister of Morven, where his uncle, the Rev* 
John Macleod, still labours. His father, an en- 
thusiastic Celtic scholar and a shrewd able man, 
became minister of Campsie, in Stirlingshire, but 
Norman spent several of his boyish years at 
Morven, where he enjoyed an open-air life mth 
the excitement of fishing and boating.^ A love 
of the sea and of ships and sailors remained with 
him throughout all his life, and was of importance 
to him in the way of oratorical illustration, both 
as a preacher and writer. He studied at Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh Universities— not with any 
marked distinction— and is described as a special 
favourite with his fellow-students, ^ever ready 
with apt quotations from Shakspeare, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Keats.* He was a short 
time tutor to the son of a Yorkshire squire, with 
whom he visited Weimar. He sang well to the 
guitar, sketched cleverly, was as keen a waltzer as 
any attache in Weimar, and threw himself with a 
vivid sense of enjoyment into the gaieties of the 
little capital. But with it all, he held fast to his 
own convictions of right and truth, and on^ 
attended the duke's court on Sunday. To me 
simple forms and service of the Presbytenan 
Church he was strongly attached, though^ he 
gradually dropped some of the strict Calvimstic 
doctrines, and inclined to the more g^ial theoL 
oo-y of men like Stanley, Maurice, and others ot 
what is termed the Broad Church. He thus de- 
scribes a confirmation scene in York Cath^ral : 

‘ The scene was beyond ail description, ^ncy 
upwards of three thousand children nfteem 

the females dressed in white, with ladies ana 
gentiemen, all assembled in that glorious imnster 
--the thousand stained-glass windows thrown n 
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rlazziine li«^ht of various hues on the white mass — doses and miserable lodgings in Glasgow. He 
the great"’ organ booming through the never- charmed all circles, and sympathised with all. 
ending arches I The ceremony is intensely simple: He was honoured with the mendshxp of the 
they come in forties and fifties and surround the' Queen. ' I am never tempted, he says, to con- 
bisLp who repeats the vows, and lays' his hand ceal my convictions from the Queen, for I feel 
successively on each head. I could not help com- she sympathises with what is true, and likes the 
paring this with a sacramental occasion in the speaker to utter the truth exactly as he believes 
Highlands, where there is no minster but the it.' In another place, he says : ‘ She has a reason- 


In another place, he says : * She has a reason- 
wide heaven, and no organ but the roar of the mg searching mind, anxious to get at the root 
eternal sea, the church with its lonely churchyard and reality of things, and abhors ah shams, 
and primitive congregation, and— think of my whether m word or deed. ... It was really grand 
Scotch pride— I thought the latter scene more to hear her talk on moral courage and living for 
grand and more impressive.’ duty.’ The domestic life of Her Majesty at Bal- 

He received his first appointment in the church moral is indicated in a little note which states 
as minister of Loudon in Ayrshire, a district in- that ‘the Queen sat down to spin at a nice Scotch 
habited by a smaE proportion of Covenanting wheel, while I read Robert Burns to atr—Tam 
farmers and a large number of poEtical weavers. <?’ Shunter, and A Man’s a Man for a tmtl 
With both, of course, he had his difficulties. The These particulars are given in a Memoir of Nor- 
strict theologians examined him on the ^funda- man Madeod by his brother (1876), a work ^e- 
mentals,' and the weavers scoffed at religion, and cuted with admirable taste and judgment The 
disputed his political opinions. Visiting one well- Indian mission of Dr Macleod, and his incessant 
known Chartist, he was requested to sit down on work at home, undermined his naturally robust 
a bench at the front of the door, and discuss constitution.^ On the 3d of June 1872 he com- 
the ^ seven points.' The weaver, with his shirt pleted his sixtieth year, and on the loth he ex- 
sleeves turned up, his apron loUed about his pired — leaving behind him a noble example of 
waist, and his snuff-mull in his hand, vigorously devotion to duty, and of self-sacrificing efforts to 
propounded his favourite political dogmas. promote the good of mankind. 

‘When he had concluded, he turned to the 
minister and demanded an answer. “In my 

opinion," was the reply, “your principles would Life tn a Highland Bothy Fifty Years Since* 
drive the country into revolution, and create in I young, I was sent to live among the 

the long-run national bankruptcy." “ Nay-tion-al peasantry in the parish (in the West Highlands) so as to 
bankruptcy!" said the old man meditatively, and acquire a knowledge of the language, and living, as I 
diving for a pinch. “ Div — ^ye — think — sae ? " did, very much like themselves, it was my delight to 
then, briskly, after a long snuff, “ Dod, I 'd risk spend the long evenings in their huts, hearing their 
it I " The naivete of this philosopher, who had tales and songs. These huts were of the most primitive 
scarcely a sixpence to lose, “ risking" the nation description. They were built of loose stones and day ; 
for the sake of his theory was never forgotten by the walls were thick, the door low, the rooms inhered 
v;c ^ o v ^ more anstocrutic cases two. 1 he floor 

o-pnialitv nf vonncr was day ; the peat-fire was built in the middle of the 
The frankness and geniality of the young ^ smoke, when amiable and not bullied by. 

minister melted down all opposition. From ^ g^ij^y^nd, escaped quietly and patiently through a 
Campsie he removed to Dalkeith, and m 1851 he ^^of. The window was like a port-hole, 

succeeded to the Barony parish, m Glasgow, with of it generally filled with glass and part with peat, 

which in future his name was to be identified, Dne bed, or sometimes two (with clean home-made 
and in which he laboured with unflagging zeal, sheets, blankets, and counterpane), a ‘ dresser ' with 
His first publication was a volume entitled T/te bowls and plates, a large chest, and a comer full of peat, 
Earnest Student^ being an account of the life of filled up the space beyond the circle about the fire, 
his brotha-in-law, John Mackintosh. The pro- Upon the rafters above, black as ebony from peat-reek, 
ceeds of the work, amounting to ;^20O, he sent as ^ I'ow of hens and diickens with a stately cock roosted 
a contxibution to the Indian missions of the Free paradi^ of heat. ^ 

Church, of which Mackintosh had been a student. . tecnbe one of these 

T« Fi "H firc 3x6 scutcd, somc ou stools, somc ott stoHCS, some on 

In 1858 he received the honorary degiee of D.D » J 

He appointed of the deans of the Chapel ^th^ their hair tied up ^vith ribbon 

Royd, ^d one of Her Majesty's chapto^ snood, are knitdng stockings. Hugh, the son of Sandy, 

Scotland. From i860 tdl his death, he was ^ busking hooks* big Archy is peeling willow-wands 
editor of Good Words, a periodical projected by and fashioning them into baskets; the shepherd Donald, 
Mr Strahan, the publisher, and which under Dr the son of Black John, is playing on the Jew’s harp; 
Macleod became (as it now continues under his while beyond the circle are one or two herd -boys in 
brother and biographer, the Rev. Donald. Macleod) kilts, reclining on the floor, all eyes and ears for the 
eminently successfuL To its pages he contributed stories- The performances of Donald begin the evening, 
his stories, l^he Old Lieutenant, The Highland and form interludes to its songs, tales, and recitatio^. 
Parish, The Starling, &c. He was more a man He has two large 3^chaber trumps, for Dochaber 
of action than a student, but these works-especi- were to Ae Highl^ds what Cremona violi^ 

ffily his renuniscences of the Highland parish of 

Ms youth-form pliant and instructive reading. tinyinstruS 4 invisible, he applies the 

His Poeps m the Far East, describing scenes he fineer of each hand to their vibrating steel tongues, 
had visited, and sketches of society, during a He modWes their tones with his breath, and brings out 
mission to India, are of the same character. His of them Highland ree]% strathspeys, and jigs— such 


eternal sea. 
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Is 3one, and he looks to bonny Mary Cameron for a 
blink of her hazel eye to reward him, while in virtue of 
his performance he demands a song from her. Now 
Mary has dozens of songs, so has Kirsty, so has Flory 
—love songs, shearing songs, washing songs, Prince 
Charlie songs, songs composed by this or that poet in 
the parish ; and therefore Mary asks ‘ What song? ’ So 
until she can make up her mind, and have a little play- 
ful iirtation with Donald, she requests Hugh, the son of 
Sandy, to tell a story. Although Hugh has abundance 
of this material, he too protests that he has none. But 
having betrayed this modesty, he starts off with one of 
those which are .. given by . Mr Campbell 
Taiesjf to whose ad,mi.rable and truthful volumes I refer 
the reader. When the story is done, improvisation is 
often tried, and amidst roars of laughter the aptest 
verses, the. truest and .most authentic specimens of tales, 
are made, sometimes in clever satire, sometimes with 
knowing allusions to the weaknesses or predilections of 
those round the fire. Then follow riddles and puzzles ; 
then the trumps resume their tunes, and Mary sings her 
song, and Kirstyand Flory theirs, and all join in chorus, 
and who cares for the wind outside or the peat-reek 
inside 1 Never was a more innocent or happy group. 

This fondness for music from trump, fiddle, or bag- 
pipe, and for song-singing, story-telling, and improvisa- 
tion, was universal, and imparted a marvellous buoy- 
ancy and intelligence to the people. 

These peasants were, moreover, singularly inquisitive 
and greedy of information. It was a great thing if the 
schoolmaster or any one else was present who could 
tell them about other people and other places. I re- 
member an old shepherd who questioned me closely 
how the hills and rocks were formed, as a gamekeeper 
had heard some sportsmen talking about this. The 
questions which were put were no doubt often odd 
enough. A woman, for example, whose husband was 
anxious to emigrate to Australia, stoutly opposed the 
step until she could get her doubts solved on some 
geographical point that greatly disturbed her. She con- 
sulted the minister, and the tremendous question which 
chiefly weighed on her mind was, whether it was true 
that the feet of the people there were opposite to the 
feet of the people at home ? And if so, what then ? 

Wee Davie, 

* Wee Davie’ was the only child of William Thorbuni, 
blacksmith. He had reached the age at which he could 
venture, with prudence and reflection, on a journey from 
one chair to another j his wits kept alive by maternal 
warnings of *Tak care, Davie; mind the fire, Davie.^ 
When the journey was ended in safety, and he looked 
over bis shoulders with a crow of joy to his mother, he 
was rewarded, in addition to the rewards of his own 
brave and adventurous spirit, by such a smile as equalled 
only his own, and by the well-merited approval of 
* Weel done, Davie 1’ 

Davie was the most powerful and influential member 
of the household. Neither the British fleet, nor the 
French army, nor the Armstrong gun had the power of 
doing what Davie did. They might as well have tried 
to make a primrose grow or a lark sing I 

He was, for example, a wonderful stimulus to labour. 
The smith had been rather disposed to idleness before 
his son’s arrival. He did not take to his work on cold 
mornings as he might have done, and was apt to neglect 
many opportunities, which offered themselves, of better- 
ing his condition ; and Jeanie was easily put off by some 
plausible objection when she urged her husband to make 
an additional honest penny to keep the house. But 
‘ the bairn * became a new motive to exertion ; and the 
thought of leaving him and Jeanie more comfortable, in 
case sickness laid the smith aside, or death took him 
away, be^^me like a new sineyr to' te powerful arm, as 
he wielded the hammer, and made it nng the music of 
hearty work ma. the soteding anyfl. The wwiiBg of 


bajefit-dubsj, sick-sodeties, and penny-banks was folly 
explained by *wee Davie.' 

Davie also exercised a remarkable infltten.ce .on hk 
father’s political views and social habits. The smith 
had been fond of debates on political questions ; and no 
more sonorous growl of discontent than his could be 
heard against ‘ the powers that be/ the injustice done to 
the ma^es, or the misery which was occasioned ly clw 
legislation. He had also made up his mind not to be 
happy or contente<^ but only to endure life as a necessity 
laid upon him, until the required reforms in church and 
state, at home and abroad, had been attained. But bk 
vrife, without uttering a syllable on matters which she 
did not even pretend to understand ; by a series of acts 
mi of Parliament ; by reforms in housdioid aminge^ 
ments ; by introducing good h7/s into her own House of 
Commons ; and by a charter, whose points were chiefly 
very commonplace ones — ^such as a comfortable meal, a 
tidy home, a clean fireside, a polished grates above all, a 
cheerful countenance and womanly love — ^by these 
radical changes she had made her husband wonderfully 
fond of his home. He was, under this teaching, getting 
every day too contented for a patriot, and too happy for 
a man in an ill-governed world. His old companions at 
last could not coax him out at night. He was lost as a 
member of one of the most philosophical dubs in the 
neighbourhood. * His old pluck,’ they said, * was gone.' 
The wife, it was alleged by the patriotic bachdois, had 
‘ cowed * him, and driven all the spirit out of him. But 
* wee Davie ' completed this revolution. I shall tell you 
how, "'.y... 

One failing of William’s had hitherto resisted Jeanle's 
silent influence. The smith had fonned the habit, bdbre 
he was married, of meeting a few companions, ‘just in a 
friendly way,’ on pay-nights at a public-house. It was 
true that he was never ‘what might be called a drunkard' 
— * never lost a day’s work ’ — ‘ never was the worse for 
liquor/ &c. But, nevertheless, when he entered the 
snuggery in Peter Wilson’s wliisky-shop, with the blu- 
ing fire and comfortable atmosphere ; and when, with 
h&-a-dozen talkative, and, to him, pleasant fellows and 
old companions, he sat round the fire, and the gta 
circulate ; and the gossip of the week was discussed ; 
and racy stories were told ; and one or tvim songs sung; 
linked together by memories of old merry-meetings ; and 
current jokes were repeated, with humour, of the tyw- 
nical influence which some would presume to exerase 
on* ‘innocent social enjoyment — ^then would the smith’s 
brawny dbest expand, and his face beam, and his feelings 
become malleable, and his sixpences be^ to melt, and 
flow out in generous sympathy into Peter Wilson’s fozy 
hand, to be counted gremily beneath Ms sodden eyes. 
And so it was that the smith’s wages were always l^sen^ 
by Peter’s gains. His wife had her fears— -her horrid 
anticipations — ^but did not like to ‘ even to’ her husband 
anything so dreadful as what she in her heart dreaded. 
She took her own way, however, to win him to the 
house and to good, and gently insinuated rather 

than expressed them. The smith, no doubt, she com- 
forted herself by thinking, was only ‘merry,’ and never 
ill-tempered or unkind — ^ yet at times' — * and th^, what 
Yes, Jeanie, you are right I The danon sneaks 
into the house by d^rees, and at first may be kept out;^ 
and the door shut upon him ; but let Mm only once take 
possession, then he will keep it, and shut the door 
against everything pure, lovely, and of good report — 
barring it against thee and ‘ wee Davic,^ ay, and 
One who is best of all— and will fill the hou^ wito sto 
and shmne, with misery and despak I But ‘wee Iterit _ 
with his arm of might, drove the demon out It Imppon^ 
thus : ' ^ ^ 

One evening when the smifri isetened home sto ' 
‘you could 0 on Mm,' Davie toddled 
and Ms father, lifting him up, made him stand <m ra 
knee. The child b<^gan to piay wifh the loeM 
Samson, to pat Mm on the chedli^ and fo lepWt ww 
glee the name of ‘dad-a.' Tlae 



CYCLOPiEDIA OF 


r^xTf^r 7T7T\t A r\t:* 

^ ' ■ , ■ ■, ■ " ' ^ ■ 

latently, and with a peculiar look of love, mingled with ing trait of the learned divine has been recorded : 
sadness. ^Isn^t he a bonnie baim?* asked Jeanie, as ‘He was particularly fond of dowers and animals, 


she looked over her husbpd’s shoulder at the child, especially birds, of which from his earliest years 
nodding and smiling to him. The smith spoke not a ].gpt many about him ’ (Scotsman). Dr Eadie 


word, but gazed intently upon his boy, while some ^ native of Alva in Stirlingshire. After study- 
<»Tnnhnn wa«; strnnfrlv workinp* in ms countenance. - ... ; i 


sudden emotion was strongly working in h^^ i the university of Glasgow he was licensed 

‘It’s done V he at last said, as he put his child down, ^ ^ * 


’It'S aone l ne at lasc saia, as ne pm ms cauu uown. - rtrpnrhf^r In nf thp- tn-np nf h^c 

‘What’swrang? what’s wrang?’ exclaimed his wife ^ pieacher m I835, andat the time ofhis death 

she stood beLe him. and pat her hands round his minister of Lansdowne Church, Glasgow. In 
oalders, bending down until her face was close to his. sem^jubilee as a pastor. 

‘ Everything is wrang, Jeanie.’ A Memoir of Dr Eadie, by Dr James Brown, was 

‘ Willy, what is ’t ? are ye no weel ? — tell me what’s published in 1878. 


shoulders, bending down until her face was close to his. 
* Everything is wrang, Jeanie.’ 

‘ Willy, what is ’t ? are ye no weel ?— tell me what ’s 
wrang wi’ you I — oh, tell me !’ she exclaimed, in evident 
alarm,. 

‘It’s a’ richt noo,’ he said, rising up and seizing the 


DR TULLOCH— DR CAIRD-— DR KER. 


Dr John Tulloch, Principal of St Mary’s 


^ild. He lifted him to his breast, and kissed him. 5l- Andrews, in 1855 received one of the 

Then looking up m silence, he said : Davie as one j^yj-nett prizes for a treatise on Theism^ the Wit- 
It. along wi you, Jeanie. Thank God, I am a free ^ a,ul 


maH'l’ 

His wife felt awed, she knew not how. 

‘ Sit doon,’ he said, as he took out his handkerchief, 


ness of Reason and Nature to an Ail-wise and 
All-beneficent Creator. The Burnett Prize Essays 
are published under the bequest of an Aberdeen 


and wiped away a tear from his eye, ‘ and I ’ll tell you merchant, John Burnett ( 1739“ ^ 784 )? 


a’ aboot it.’ 


;£i6oo to be applied every forty years to the 


Jeanie sat on a stool at his feet, with Davie on her foundation of two premiums for essays on the 
knee. Die smith seized the child’s little hand in one of Being and Character of God from Reason and 


his own, and with the other took his wife’s. 


Revelation. Dr Tulloch, in 1859, published a 


‘ I hav’nu been what ye may o’ a drunkard,’ he said, volume of four lectures, delivered at the Philo 


slowly, and like a man ab^hed, ‘but I hae been often gophical Institution, Edinburgh— of the 
as I slioi'li^ hae been, and as, wi God s help, I nevei, ^gjorniation, or sketches of Luther, Calvin, Lati- 
T..O.V nier, and ickox. He is also author of English 

'It’s done, it’s done!’ he said; ‘as I’m a leevan Puritanism and its Leadep-Cromwelh Mtlton, 
in, it ’s done ! But dinna greet, Jeanie. Thank God » Begmmng Lifie^ Chapters for Younf 

r you and Davie, my best blessings.’ 1862 ; Christ of the Gospels and Christ m 


for you and Davie, my best blessings.’ 


‘Except Himsel’!’ said Jeanie, as she hung on her Moderii Criticism^ J Studies in the Religious 
husband’s neck. Thought of England. 1 867 : Rational Theology 


husband’s neck. Thought of K^tgland, 1 867 ; Rational Theology 

‘And noo, woman,’ replied the smith, ‘nae mair and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
about it ; it’s done. Gie wee Davie a piece, and get Seventeenth Century^ 1872, an able work supplying 


the supper ready.’ 


REV. DR JOHN EADIE. 

Dr John Eadie (1813-1876), an eminent 
Biblical scholar and Professor of Hermeneutics 
and Christian Evidences to the United Presby- 
terian Church, was a voluminous writer. His 
principal works are — An Analytical Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures ; Biblical Cyclopadia; Com- 


a desideratum in literature ; The Christian Doc- 
trine of Sin, 1876; Some Facts of Religion and 
Life: Sermons preached before the Queen, 1866- 
76 ; and Pascal, for Blackwood’s Foreign Classics. 


Liberal Endish Churchmen. 


It was the merit of Hales, and Chillingworth, and 
Taylor (says Dr Tulloch), attached as they were person- 
ally to one side in this struggle [between the two theories 
of church organisation], that they penetrated beneath the 


nuntaries on the Greek Text of the Epistk. of theoretical narrowness which enslaved both sides, and 
Paulio the Colossians,Ephesians,and Philippians; grasped the idea of the church more profoundly and 


Early Oriental History (issued as a volume of comprehensively. They saw the inconsistency of a 
the Encyclopcedia Metropolitana) ; History of the formal jus divinum with the essential spirit of I’rotest- 


Englisk Bible, and various other theological writ- untism, imperfectly as this spirit had been developed in ■ 
ings— lectures, sermons, biogTaphical sketches, England, or indeed elsewhere. According to this spirit, 
M:. ms Histofy of the English Bible, published true idea of the church is moral and not ritual. It 
only a few weeks before his death, is an external consists in certain verities of faith and wors^^^^^^ 


and critical account of the various English transla 


tions of Scripture, and is completely exhaustive of 


in any formal unities of creed or order. The genuine basis 
of Christian communion is to be found in. a common 


the Subject From his celebrity as a Hebrew 


of the great realities of Christian thought 


. - « V,.., « , , . V vs. -r^ 1'- - and life, and not in any outward adhesion to a definite 

scholar and Biblical critic. Dr Eadie was appointed ecclesiastical or theological system. All who profess the 


a member of the committee engaged at West- 


Apostles’ Creed are members of the church, and the 


minster in translating and revising the Scriptures, national worship should be so ordered as to admit of all 
and regularly attended the monthly meetings of who make this profession. The purpose of these church- 


the committee. The Glasgow University (his men, in short, was comprchen.sicn, and not exclusion, 
alma mater) conferred upon him the degree of While they held that no single type of church govern* 


LL.D., and he received the degree of D.D. from worship was absolutely divine, they acknow- 

the univa-sity of St Andrews. As a professor, different forms of church order an expression 

Dr Eadie was highly popular, and in private life 
%vas greatly esteemed. He was liberal la many of 

e ^ brethren in being favourable to the mtro- itiore divine, the more arnple the spiritual activities it 


duction of instrumental music 


believing that the Scriptures did not forbid mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. One interest- 


in churches, and in embraced, and the less the circle of heresy or dissent it 


This breadth and toleration separated them 

V, f , 


alike from Prelatists and Puritans. 


THEOLOGIANS. 


ENGLISH literature. 


REV. BR JOHN CAIRD. 


Principal Tulloch is a native of the parish of character, but they will differ so soon as they bedn to 
Tibbermor^ Perthshire, of which his father was define their notions of the Divine, and draw cLcIusions 
minister. He was born in 1823. Besides the h*om the researches either of andent or of modern 
above works, he has contributed to the reviews theology. Of aU the false dreams that have ever 
and other periodicals, and holds a conspicuous ^nnted humanity, none is more false than the dream of 
place in the national church. He is author also unity in this sense. It vanishes in the very 

of Religion and Theology^ a Sermo?i for the Times. it, and the old fissures appear within the 

1876. The object of this discourse is to shew that carefully compacted structures of dc^ma, 
religion and theology are two distinct things, and _ 

that a person may be devoutly religious without John Caird, in the year 1855, 

accepting a complicated creed : preached a sermon before the Queen in the parish 

church of Crathie, which was published by ro3?al 
command, and attracted great attention and 


I 
I 

i 


The knowledge that is essential to religion is a simple 


knowledge, like that which the loved has of the person ^^^ir'^tion, and was translated under the auspices 
who loves, the bride of the bridegroom, the child of the Chevalier Bunsen. This discourse was entitled 
parent. It springs from the pereonal and spiritual, and The Religion of Common Life. In 1858 Dr Caird 
not from the cognitive or critical side of our being ; published a volume of Sermons, which also was 
from the heart, and not from the head. N ot merely so j widely circulated ; and in 1 880, An Introduction to 

Philosophy of Religion^, is one of the 
us if there be a true stirring of life here, and a true most eloquent of divines./'^iDr C^irlfis^liative of 
seeking towards the iight—the essence and strength of a Greenock born in tW’ 

true religion may be ouis, although we are unable to W^'^ected 

answer many questions that may be asked, or to solve unive^|ity;bf Glasgow. 

even the dlfiScuIties raised by our own intellect. | j/ ^ ^! | 

_ . .... . Character' d»d Doctrine. i I 

In the course of this argument, the preacher . \ ^ ^ , 

notes the fact that under the most various influ- Actions, m many wa^\ fedi ^tter ^aiy/ords, 

ences and the most diverse types the same fruits of ^ 

character appear. supplemented^^^ of 


character supplemented ^l^^^chiag of 

Consider, for one thing, that actions are more in- 
Ovverse Modes of Christian Thought. telligibU than words. AU verbal teaching partakes 

more or less of the necessary vagueness of kngu^^e, 
As some men are said to be bom Platonists, and some and its intelligibility is dependent, in a great measure, 
Aristotelians, so some are bora Augustinians, and some on the degree of intellectual culture and ability in the 
Pela^ans _ or Arminians. These names have been mind of the hearer. Ideas, reflections, deductions, dis- 
str^gely identified with true or false views of Christ- tinctions, when presented in words, are liable to misap- 
ianity.^ What they really denote is diverse modes of prehension ; their power is often modified or lost by the 
Christian thinking, diverse tendencies of the Christian obscurity of the medium through which they are con- 
intellect, which rep^t themselves by a law of nature, veyed, and the impression produced by them is apt 
It is no more possible to make men think alike in very speedily to vanish from the mind. Many minds 
theology than in anything else where the facts are com- are inaccessible to any formal teaching that is not of 
plicat^ and the conclusions necessarily fallible. The the most elementary character ; and there are compara- 
history of theology is a history of * variations ; * not lively few to whom an illustration is not more intelU- 
indeed, as some have maintained, without an inner gible than an argument. 

principle of movement, but with a constant repetition of But whatever the difficulty of understanding words, 
oppositions underlying its necessary development. The deeds are almost always intelligible. Ixt a man not 
same contrasts continually appear throughout its course, merely speak but act the truth ; let him reveal his 
and seem never to wear themselves out. From the soul in the inarticulate speech of an earnest, pure, and 
beginning there has always been the broader and the truthful life, and this will be a language which the 
narrower type of thought — a St Paul and St John, as profoundest must admire, while the simplest can ap- 
w'ell as a St Peter and St James; the doctrine winch preciate. The most elaborate discourse on sanciiika- 
leans to the works and the doctrine which leans to grace ; tion will prove tame and ineffective in comparison with 
the milder and the severer interpretations of human the eloquence of a humble, holy walk with God. In 
nature and of the divine dealings with it — ^a Clement of the spectacle of a penitent soul pouring forth the 
Alexandria, an Origen and a Chrysostom, as well as a broken utterance of its contrition at the Saviouris feet, 
Tertullian, an Augustine, and a Cyril of Alexandria, an there is a nobler sermon on repentance than eloquent 
Erasmus no less than a Luther, a Castalio as well as lips ever spoke. Instruct your children in the know- 
a Calvin, a Frederick Robertson as well as a John l^ge of God’s ^eat love and mercy, but let them sec 
Newman. Look at these men and many others equally that love cheering, animating, ^ hallowing your daily 
significant on the spiritual side as they look to God, or as life ; describe to them the divinity and glory of the 
they work for men, how much do they resemble one Saviour’s person and work, but let them note how daily 
another ! The same divine life stirs in them all. Who you think of Him, hear with what profoundest re^'er- 
will undertake to settle which is the truer Christian ? en9e you name His name, see how the sense of a divine 
But look at them on the intellectual side, and they are presence sheds a reflect^ moral beauty around yom* 
hopelessly disunited. They lead rival forces in the own — and this will be a living and breathing tlieol^* 
march of Christian thought — forces which may yet find a to them, without which formal teaclung will avail but 
point of conciliation, and which may not be so widely little. Sermons and speeches, too, may wiKiry ; they 
opposed as they seem, but whose present attitude is one may be listened to with irksomeness, aM remembered 
of obvious hostility. Men may meet in common worship with effort ; but living speech never tires : it makes 
and in common work, and find themselves at one. The no formal demand on the attention, it goes forth tn 
same faith may breathe in their prayers, and the same feelings and emanations that win their way i^pisiolv 
love fire their hearts. But men who think can never be into the secret depths of the soul. T^^ medn^ oi 
at one in their thoughts on the great subjects of the verbal instruction, moreover, is conventi^al, and it can 
Christian revelation. They may own the same Lord, be understood only where one special form of 
and recognise auid reverence the same types of Christian is vernacular, but the langu^e of action and Me 





from 1830 CYCLOPEDIA OF to 1882 . 

instinctive and universal. The living episUe needs no Sword and Trowel. He was born at Kelvedon, 
translation to be understood in every country and clime. Essex, 19th June 1834, and has already done 

more than the average work of a lifetime. 

DR KER-DR M'COSH-SPURGEON, ETC. r. ^^£of ofS^nit^^in ''Edinbtrg^ 

The Rev. John Ker, D.D., Professor in the University, indicates a reawakening of the Scottish 
IJ F. Theological Hall, Edinburgh, has pub- philosophical school, and is an able critical review 
lisWd a volume oi Sermons^ 1868, which has gone of the different authors, chiefly French and Ger- 
through several editions, and forms a valuable man, who have contributed to the evolution of the 
contribution to our works of practical divinity, principles according to which history is developed. 
Fine literary taste and power are combined with He has since published Theism and Anti-Theistic 
the illustration of Christian doctrine and duty. Theories^ in which he discusses the objections made 

Althou<yh since 1868 Principal of Princeton to the doctrine of the personality of the Deity. 
College, America, James M^Cosh’s first and best The writings of Thomas Erskine (1788- 
known work, The Method of the Divine Govern- 1870) of Linlathen are pervaded by that freedom 
fnenLw2iS published in 1850 while he was a Free and reverence of thought that mark a devout 
Church minister in Scotland. His next work, mind that feels the responsibility to truth and 
TyMcal Forms and Special Ends in Creation^ sincerity more than to creeds and systems. His 
1856, written in conjunction with Dr Dickie, Letters, 1877, edited by Dr Hanna, are instinct 
Professor of Natural History in Queen's Uni- with the widest human sympathy for inquiring 
versity, Ireland, is a scientific defence of orthodox spirits pressed by the perplexities of the age. 
theology. He is also author of The Scottish The Life of Christ, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Philosophy, 1874; The Development Hypothesis, Archdeacon of Westminster, 1874, is a contribution 
1876; and The Emotions, j88o. Dr M^Cosh is to recent theology that has had great popularity, 
a native of Irvine, Ayrshire, was bom in 1811, and It is pictorial and rhetorical rather than critical, 
educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow. but has copious notes embracing the results of the 

Charles Hodge (1797-1878), a native of Phila- recent criticisms of the Evangelical school. This 
delphia, was educated at Princeton College, and popular work was followed by the Life of St Paul, 
passed the rest of his long life in its service. He 1879, and Early Days of Christianity, 1882. His 
is best known as the author of a Commentary on Eternal Hope, 1878, deals with the question of 
the Epistle to the Romans, 1835 ; and Systematic future punishment He is also the author of 
Theology, three volumes, 1871-72. He founded the several school tales and philological works. 
Princeton Review, and edited it from 1825 till 1872. An important contribution to Evangelical tbeo- 
Two anonymous theological works have had logy is The Speakers Commentary, with a revised 
more attention paid them by controversialists than translation, by bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
any similar works published for many years. The Church, edited by Canon Cook : the Old Testa- 
first, Ecce Homo: the Life and Work of Jesns ment, 6 vols. ; the New Testament, 4 vols. 

Christ, 1865, though still unacknowledged by the Two volumes of noteworthy sermons are the 
author, is unhesitatingly ascribed to Professor Oxford Sermons, and Cambridge Sermons, by Dr 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


FRANCIS MAHONY. 


mously — a volume of Letters and Essays in Prose 
and Verse. Rogers thought it hardly equal to 
Sharpes reputation ; which was founded on his 
conversational powers. Mackintosh, however, 
termed Sharp the best critic he had ever known. 
Macaulay said he never talked scandal Mr 
Sharp had a seat in parliament, and left ;^2 50,000, 
realised in business. The Essays evince know- 
ledge of the world and sound sense. A few of 
his maxims and reflections are subjoined : 

Satirical writers and talkers are not half so clever as 
they think themselves, nor as they ought to be. They 
do winnow the com, his true, but his to feed upon the 
chaff. I am sorry to add that they who are always 
. speaking ill of others, are also very apt to be doing ill 
to them. It requires some talent and some generosity 
to find out talent and generosity in others ; though 
nothing but self-conceit and malice are needed to dis- 
cover or to imagine faults. The most gifted men that 
I have known have been the least addicted to depreciate 
either friends or foes. Dr Johnson, Mr Burke, and Mr 
Fox were always more inclined to overrate them. Your 
shrewd, sly, evil-speaking fellow is generally a shallow 
personage, and frequently he is as venomous and as false 
when he flatters as when he reviles — lie seldom praises 
John but to vex Thomas. 

Trifling precautions will often prevent great mischiefs ; 
as a slight turn of the wrist parries a mortal thrust. 

Untoward accidents will sometimes happen ; but after 
many, many years of thoughtful experience, I can truly 
say, that nearly all those who began life with me have 
succeeded or failed as they deserved. 

Even sensible men are too commonly satisfied with 
tracing their thoughts a little way backwards ; and they 
are, of course, soon perplexed by a profounder adversary. 
In this respect, most peopIe^s minds are too like a 
child’s garden, where the flowers are planted without 
their roots. It may be said of morals and of literature, 
as truly as of sculpture and painting, that to under- 
stand the outside of human nature, we should be well 
acquainted with the inside. 


WILLIAM MAGINN. 

William Maginn (1793-1^42), one of the most 
distinguished periodical writers of his day, a 
scholar and wit, has left scarcely any permanent 
memorial of his genius or acquirements. He was 
born at Cork, and at an early period of life assisted 
his father in conducting an academy in that city. 
He received his degree of LL.D. in his twenty- 
fourth year. In 1819 Maginn commenced con- 
tributing to Blackwood's Magazine. His papers 
were lively, learned, and libellous— an alliterative 
enumeration which may be applied to nearly all 
he wrote. He was a keen political partisan, a 
Tory of the old Orange stamp, who gave no 
■ quarter to an opponent. At the same time there 
was so much scholarly wit and literary power 
about Maginn^s contributions, that all parties read 
and admired him. For nine years he was one of 
the most constant writers in Blackwood^ and his 
Odoherty papers (prose and verse) were much 
admired. He had removed to London in 1823, 
and adopted literature as a profession. In 1824 
Mr Murray the publisher commenced a daily 
newspaper, The Representative. Mr Disraeli.w^^s 
reported to be editor, but he has contradicted the 
statement He was then too young to be intrusted 
with such a responsibility. Maginn, however, was 
engaged as foreign or Paris correspondent His 


residence in France was short; the Representative 
soon went down, and Maginn returned to London 
to ^ spin his daily bread out of his brains.’ He 
was associated with Dr Gififard in conducting the 
Standard newspaper, and when Fraser's Maga- 
zine was established in 1830, he became one of . 
its chief literary supporters. One article in this 
periodical, a review of Berkeley Casiie, led to a 
hostile meeting between Maginn and the Hon, 
Grantiey Berkeley. Mr Berkeley had assaulted 
Fraser, the publisher of the offensive criticism, 
when Maginn wrote to him, stating that he was 
the author. Hence the challenge and the duel 
The parties exchanged shots three several times, 
but without any serious result. Happily, such 
scenes and such literary personalities have passed 
away. The remainder of Maginn’s literary career 
was irregular. Habits of intemperance gained 
ground upon him ; he was often arrested and in 
jail; but his good-humour seems never to have 
forsaken him. He wrote a series of admirable 
Shakspeare papers for Blackwood in 1837, and in 
the following year he commenced a series of 
Homeric ballads, which extended to sixteen in 
number. In 1842 he was again in prison, and 
his health gave way. One of his friends wrote to 
Sir Robert Peel, acquainting him with the lament- 
able condition of Dr Maginn, and the minister 
took steps for the relief of the poor author, at the 
same time transmitting what has been termed a 
^ splendid gift,’ but which Maginn did not live to 
receive. He died on the 29th of August 1843. 
The sort of estimation in which he was held by 
his contemporaries may be gathered from the 
following rhyming epitaph on him by Lockhart : 

Here, early to bed, lies kind William Mawnn, 

Who, with genius, wit, learning, life’s tropMes to win. 
Had neither great lord nor rich cit of his kin. 

Nor discretion to set himself up as to tin ; 

So his portion soon spent— like the poor heir of 
■■ L3mn— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

He tU5’ned author ere yet there was beard on his chin. 
And, whoever was out, or whoever was in, ^ . 

For your Ibries his fine Irish brains he would spin. 

Who received prose and rhyme with a promising 
grin — 

' Go ahead, you queer fish, and more power to your 
fin,’ 

But to save from starvation stirred a pin. 

Idght for long was his heart, thouga his breeches 
were thin, 

Else his acting for certain was equal to Quin ; 

But at last he was beat, and sought help of the bin— ' 
All the same to the doctor from claret to gin — ^ 

Which led swiftly to jail and consumption therein. 

It was much when the bones rattled loose in the skin, 

He got leave to die here out of Bab)don’s din. 

Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard a sin : 

Many worse, better few, than bright, broken MAOlJfN. 


FRANCIS MAHONY (FATHER TEDUX). 

The REV. Francis Maiiohy (1804-1S6© was ' ' 
also a native of Cork, and equally noted for 
scholarship ancl conviviality. He was educaced at 
$t Acheul, the college of the Jesuits af Anuens. 
Among the Jesuits he livedj hs he saidt np 
atmosphere of Latin, and became a Latin ' , ^ 

scholar. He studied afterwards iiniiid# 

, having taken priest’s orders, he a^ciinted sa 
' don and at Cork. He broke of from the J««t% • 







0 the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant %vaters 

Of the river Lee. 

There ’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk Oj 
In Saint Sophia, 

The Turkman gets ; 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 

From the tapering summits 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 

1 freely grant them j 
But there is an anthem 

More dear to me — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee, 


The Shandon Bells, 

With deep affection 
And recollection, 

I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would. 
In the days of childhood. 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 

On this I ponder, 

Where'er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I Ve heard bells chiming. 

Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine ; 

While at a glibe rate, 

Brass tongues would vibrate— 
But all their music 
Spoke nought like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free, 

Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old ‘Adrian’s Mole ’ in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican ; 

And cymbals glorious 
Swingmg uproarious 
In the ^rgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame. 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

P^ing solemnly— 


Nassaze, He was appointed governor of Upper 
Canada in 1835, and created a baronet in 1837 ; 
but his administrative was not equal to his liter- 
^y talent, and he was forced to resign in 1838; 

, He published a narrative of his administration, 

: which was more amusing than convincing. Tum- 
ing again to purely literary pursuits, Sir Francis 
wrote The Emigrant^ 1852, and essays in the 
! Quarterly Review ^ afterwards republished in a 
j collected form with the title of Stokers and 
Pokers — Highways and Byways. He wrote a 
Life of Bruce, the Traveller, for the ‘Family 
Library.’ The national defences of this country 
appearing to Sir F rancis lamentably deficient, he 
issued a note of warning, TIze Defenceless State of 
Great Britain, 1850. Visits to Paris and Ireland 
produced A Faggot of French Sticks, or Paris in. 
1851, and A Fortnight in Ireland, 1852. In 
,1869 he produced a practical work, The Royal 
\ Engineer. The judgments and opinions of the 
often rash and prejudiced, but he is 
seldom dull, and commonplace incidents are 
related in a picturesque and attractive manner. 
Sir Francis died at Croydon in 1875. 

Descriphn of the Pampas. 

The gre^ plai^ or pampas, on the east of the Cor-' 
dillera, IS about nine hundred miles in breadth, and the> 
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said of his speech—- and what the worl4 
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part which I have visited, though under the same lati- 
tude, is divided into regions of different climate and 
produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with 
clover and thistles ; the second region, which extends 
for four hundred and fifty miles, produces long grass ; 
and the third region, which reaches the base of the 
Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. The 
second and third of these regions have nearly the same 
appearance throughout the year, for the trees and shrubs 
are evergreens, and the immense plain of grass only 
changes its colour from green to brown ; but the first 
region varies with the four seasons of the year in a most 
extraordinary manner. In winter the leaves of the 
thistles are large and luxuriant, and the whole surface of 
the country has the rough appearance of a turnip-field. 
The clover in this season is extremely rich and strong ; 
and the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty on 
such pasture is very beautiful. In spring the clover has 
vanished, the leaves of the thistles have extended along 
the ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop 
of turnips. In less than a month the change is most 
extraordinary: the whole region becomes a luxuriant 
wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly shot up 
to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full 
bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on both sides ; 
the view is completely obstructed ; not an animal is to 
be seen ; and the stems of the thistles are so close to 
each other, and so strong, that, independent of the 
prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of these 
plants is quite astonishing ; and though it would be an 
unusual misfortune in military history, yet it is really 
possible that an invading army, unacquainted with this 
country, might be imprisoned by these thistles before it 
had time to escape from them. The summer is not 
over before the scene undergoes another rapid change : 
the thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their 
heads droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems 
become black and dead, and they remain rattling with 
the breeze one against another, until the violence of the 
pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear — ^the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant. 


T/ii EkcPric Wires^ and Tawdl the Murderer, 

Whatever may have been his fears — his hopes — his 
fancies — or his thoughts — ^there suddenly fiash^ along 
the wnres of the electric tele^aph, which were stretched 
close beside him, the following words : * A murder has 
just been committed at Salthill, and the suspected mur- 
derer was seen to take a first-class ticket for London by 
the train which left Slough at 7 h. 42 m. p.m. He is 
in the garb of a Quaker, with a brown greatcoat on, 
which reaches nearly down to his feet He is in the 
last compartment of the §econd first-class carriage.’ 

And yet, fast as these words flew like lightning past 
him, the information they contained, with all its details, 
as well as every secret thought that had preceded them, 
had already consecutively flown millions of times flister ; 
indeed, at the very instant that, within the walls of the 
little cottage at Slough, there had been uttered that 
dreadful scream, it had simultaneously reached the 
judgment-seat of heaven I 

On arriving at the Paddington station, after mingling 
for some moments with the crowd, he got into an omni- 
bus, and as it rumbled along, taking up one passeng^ 
and putting down another, he probably felt that his 
identity was every minute becoming confounded and con- 
fused by the exchange of fellow-passengers for strangers 
that was constantly taking place. But all the time 
he was thinking, the cad of the omnibus — a policeman 
in disguise — ^knew that he held his victim like a rat in 
a cage. Without, however, apparently taking the slight- 
est notice of him, he took one sixpence, gave change for 
a shilling, handed out this lady, stuffed in that one, 
until, arriving at the bank, the guilty man, stooping as 
he walked towards the carriage-door, descended the 
steps; paid his fare; crossed over to the Duke of 
Wellin^on’s statue, where pausing for a few moments, 
anxiously to gaze around him, he proceeded to the Jeru- 
salem Coffee-house, thence over London Bridge to the 
Leopard Coffee-house in the Borough, and finally to a 
lodging-house in Scott’s Yard, Cannon Street 

He probably fancied that, by making so many turns 
and doubles, he had not only effectually puzzled all 

f ursuit, but that his appearance at so many coffee- 
ouses would assist him, if necessary, in i>roving an 
alibi; but, wliatever may have been his motives or his 
thoughts, he had scarcely entered the lodging when the 
policeman— who, like a wolf, had followed him every 
step of the way — opening the door, very calmly said to 
him— the words no doubt were infinitely more appalling 
to him even than the scream that had been haunting 
him — 'Haven’t you just come from Slough?’ The 
monosyllable 'No,* confusedly uttered in reply, sub- 
stantiated his guilt. 

The policeman made him his prisoner ; he was thrown 
into jail ; tried ; found guilty of wilful murder ; and 
hanged. 

A few months afterwards, we happened to be travel- 
ling by rail from Paddington to Slough, in a carnage 
filled with people all strangers to one another. Like 
English travellers, they were all mute. For nearly 
fifteen miles no one had uttered a single word, until a 
short-bodied, short-necked, short-nosed, exceedingly 
respectable-looking man in the comer, fixing his eyes on 
the apparently fleeting posts and rails of the electric 
telegraph, significantly nodded to us as he muttered 
aloud ; * Them ’s the cords that hung John Tawell 1 ’ 


A French Commissionnaire. 

In Paris this social luxury has been so admirably 
supplied, that, like iced water at Naples, the community 
could now hardly exist without it. Accordingly, at the 
intersection of almost all the principal streets, there 
is posted by the police an intelligent, respectable- 
looking man — ^there are about twelve thousand of 
them— cleanly dressed in blue velveteen trousers, and a 
blue corduroy jacket, on the breast of which is affixed 
a brass ticket, invariably forfeited by misconduct, bear- 
iiig his occupation and number. The duties of this com- 
missionnaire are not only at various fixed prices to go 
messages in any direction, and at deteraimed rates to 
perform innumerable other useful services, but he i.*? 
especially directed to assist aged and infirm people of 
both sexes in crossing streets crowded vrith carriages, 
and to give to strangers, who may inquire their way, 
every possible assistance. The luxury of living, wher- 
ever you may happen to lodge, within reach of a person 
of this description, is very great. For inst^ce, within 
fifty yards of my lodgings, there was an active, hem^t, 
intelligent dark-blue fellow, who w^ to me a living 
book of useful knowledge. Crumpling up the news- 
paper he was usually reading, he could in the middle of 
a i^aragraph, and at a moment’s notice, get me any sort 
of carriage— recommend me to every description of shop 
—tell me the colour of the Omnibus I wanted— where I 
was to find it — where I was to leave it — how I ought to 
dress to go here, there, or anywhere ; what was done in 


T. C HALIBURTON. 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton (x7^iS6b% 
long a judge in Nova Scoti;^ is author of a series 
of amusing works illustrative of American and 
colonial manners, marked by shrewd, sarcastic 



from iS3o 


remarks on political questions, the colonies, i 
slavery, domestic institutions and customs, and | 
almost every familiar topic of the day. The first ■ 
series— which had previously been inserted as : 
letters in a Nova Scotia paper— appeared in a | 
collected form under the title of The Clockmaker^ ! 
or the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of j 
SUckvilk. A second series was published in J 
•1838, and a third in 1840. VSam Slick ^ was a , 
universal favourite, and in 1843 the author con- ] 
ceived the idea of bringing him to England. < 
The Attachi^ or Sajn Slick in England^ gives 1 
an account of the sayings and doings of the ; 
ciockmaker when elevated to the dignity of the ^ 
‘ Honourable Mr Slick, Attachd of the American < 
Legation to the court of St James's.' There is ; 
the same quaint humour, acute observation, and i 
laughable exaggeration in these volumes as in the 
former, but, on the whole, Sam is most amusing i 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Mr Haliburton ! 
has also written an Account of Nova Scotia, 1828 ; 
Bubbles of Canada^ 1839 ; The Old Judge^ or Life ; 
in a Colony, zxAl Letter-bag of the Great Western, 

1 839 ; Rule and Misrule of the English in A merica, 
1851; Yankee Stories, and Traits of American 
Humour, 1852; Nature and Human Nature, 1855. 

We must do our publishers the justice to say, 
that the first periodical in Great Britain which 
noticed Mr Haliburton's works was Chambers’s 
fournaL 

Soft Sawder and Unman Natnr, 

In the course of a journey which Mr Slick performs 
in company with the reporter of his humours, the latter 
asks him how, in a country so poor as Nova Scotia, he 
contrives to sell so many clocks. ^Mr Slick paused,’ 
continues the author, * as if considering the propriety of 
answering the question, and looking me in the face, said, 
in a confidential tone : “Why, I. don't care if I do tell 
you, for the market is glutted, and T shall quit this 
circuit It is done by a knowledge of soft sawder and 
human natur. But here is Deacon Flint's/' said he ; 

“ I have but one clock left, and I guess I will sell it to 
lum.” At the gate of a most comfortable -looking farm- 
house stood Deacon Flint, a respectable old man, who 
had understood the value of time better than most of his 
neighbours, if one might judge from the appearance of 
everything about him. After the usual salutation, an 
invitation to alight was accepted by Mr Slick, who said 
“he wished to take leave of Mrs I^iint before ho left 
Colchester,” We had hardly entered the house, before 
the Ciockmaker pointed to the view from the window, 
and addressing himself to me, said : “If J w'as to tell 
them in Connecticut there was such a farm as this away 
<1own east Ivtc in Nova bc'''»tia, they wouldn’t believe 
me — v,d)y* thr-re ain’t .such a location in all New Lng- 

bn-J. The deacon has a hundred acres of dike”"^' 

“ Seventy,” said the deacon — “only seventy” “Well, 

: . \ enty / but then there is your fine deep bottom j why, 

1 cuukl run a ramrod iritc it. Then there is that water- 
{>rivilcge. worth ibirc v/r four thousand dollars, twice as 
rc.od as what Governor Cass paid fifteen thousand for. 

1 wonder, deacon, you don’t put up a carding-mill 
■n it t the same works would cany a turning-lathe, a i 
>iunglc machine, a circular saw, grind bark, and ” — — j 
“Too old,” said, the deacon— “too old for all those ] 
Speculations.” “QIdd” ref»eated 'the Clockmakcr-r— 
“not you; why, yuu are ^vorth half a dozen of the 
VC ting men wc see n«'Avadaysd' The deacon was 
plea‘id. “ Your beasts, dear me, your Ixiasts must be 
put in and have a feed sayiug vzhich, he went out to 
order them to be taken to the st.ible. As the old 

* Flat rich, land diked in from the sea. 


THOMA.S MILLER— W. HONE— MISS COSTELLO. 

Among the litterateurs inspired — perhaps 
equally — '■ / the love of nature and admiration 
of the wri ngs of Miss Mitford and the Howitts, 
was Tho xas Miller (1809-1874), a native of 
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Gainsborough, one of the humble, happy, Indus- 1840; Hand-book to the Public Galleries of Art, 
trious self-taught sons of genius. He was brought two volumes, 1842; Companion to Private Gal- 
up to the trade of a basket-maker, and while thus leries of Art in and near London, 1844; Memoirs 
obscurely labouring Ho consort with the muse and of the Early Italian Painters, two volumes, 1845 ; 
support a family,' he attracted attention by his Memoirs and Essays on Art, Literature, and 
poetical effusions. Through the kindness of Mr Social Morals, 1846 ; Sacred afid Legendary 
Rogers, our author was placed in the more con- Art, two volumes, 1848 ; Legends of the Monastic 
genial situation of a bookseller, and had the grati- Orders, 1850; Legends of the Madonna, 1852; 
fication of publishing and selling his own writings. Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Mr Miller was author of various works : A Day Fancies, 1854 ; Sisters of Charity, a lecture, 1855 J 
in the Woods, Royston Gower, Fair Rosamond, The Communion of Labour, a lecture, 1856; with 
Lady Jane Grey, and other novels. Several various communications to literary journals. In 
volumes of rural descriptions and poetical effu- such a variety of works, all, of course, cannot be 
sions also proceeded from his pen. equal — somebear the appearance of task-work ; but 

The Every-day Book, Table Book, and Year generally we may apply to Mrs Jameson the warm 
Book, by William Hone (1779-1842), published eulogium of Professor W^ilson : she is ‘ one of the 
in 2833, in four large volumes, with above five most eloquent of our female writers ; fuE of 
hundred wood-cut illustrations, form a calendar of feeling and fancy ; a true enthusiast with a 
popular English amusements, sports, pastimes, glowing souV On the subject of art, her writing 
ceremonies, manners, customs, and events inci- is next to that of Ruskin ; to intense love of the 
dent to every day in the year. Mr Southey has beautiful, she adds a fine discriminating and 
said of these works : I may take the opportunity cultivated taste, with rich stores of knowledge, 
of recommending the Every-day Book and Table Mrs Jameson was a native of Dublin, daughter of 
Book to those who are interested in the preser- Mr Mui-phy, an artist of ability. She married Mr 
vation of our national and local customs : by Jameson, a barrister, but their marriage proved 
these very curious publications their compiler has unhappy. After living together for about four 
rendered good service in an important depart- years at home, and a year in* Canada, where he 
ment of literature.' Charles Lamb was no less accepted an appointment, they separated, and she 
eulogistic. Some political parodies written by returned to England, and devoted herself to art- 
Hone led to his prosecution by the government literature. Her last work, The History of our 
of the day, in which the government was generally Lord, as exemplified in Works of Art, which she 
condemned. Hone was acquitted and became did not live to complete, was finished by Lady 
popular; the parodies are now forgotten, but the Eastlake. Memoirs of the Life of Anna fameson 
above works will preserve his name. was published in 1878. 

A number of interesting narratives of foreign 

travel were published by Miss Louisa Stuart Counsel to Young Ladks--An EmUm Apologue, 
Costello, who died in 1870 ; she commenced ^ . , . .t ^ . t rt- t * 1 * 

her literar^ career in 1835 with Sp^chnens of the It ’-’f f ~ T f ir th s 

Early Poetry of France. Her principal works are when ab9at teh yeare oW. SHlies atL expense 

^ ^^^ong tne hocages and Vines, 1840 , ^gj-tain people, ill-looking, or ill-dressed, or ridiculous, 
A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to Lc or foolish, had ‘been laughed at and applauded in com- 
Velay, 1842; Beam and the Pyrenees, 1844 ; The pany, until, without being natumlly malignant, I ran 
Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales, some risk of becoming so from sheer vanity. 

1845; ^ Tour to and from Venice by the Vaudois The fables which appeal to our high moral sympathies 
and the Tyrol, 1846; &c. Miss Costello was also may sometimes do as mucli for us as the truths of 
one of the band of lady-noveiists, having written science. So thought our Saviour when he taught the 
The Queen Mother, Clara Fane, See,; and in 1840 multitude in parables.^ A go^ cler^^man who lived 
she published a series of Memoirs of Eminent near us, a famous Persian scholar, took it into hnwicaa 
Fn/h\h-smmpfi commencing' with the rci<m of to teach me Persian— I was then about seven years old— 

Englishwomen, commencing uita tne rci^n 01 j infinite delight .ana 

xtiilZaDetn* ah T ttms cnAV* r*. VOUtS afUjl*- 


MRS JAMESON. Jones’s works— 

On subjects of art and taste, and generally in the “xerclses civen'^i 
what may be termed elegant literature, the writings jj^ose traditions ol 

of Mrs Anna Jameson (1794-1860) occupy a the Easn The beau 
prominent place. They are very numerous, in- cherries, which Goe 
eluding— r/ia Diary of an Enmiyee (memoranda well-known eitample. 
made during a tour in France and Italy), 1826 ; thing similar, but 1 
Loves of the Poets, two volumes, 1829 ; Lives of these forty years, anc 
Celebrated Female Sovereigtis,\.\so volumes, 1831; ‘Jesus,’ sa^ the 
Characteristics of Women, two volumes, 1833 ; ptes of ; 

Beauties of the Court of Charles IL (memoirs 
accompanying engravings from Lely’s portraits), tl,f 

two volumes, 1833 ; Visits and .Sketches at Home together loc 

and Abroad^ two volumes, 1834 ; Winter Studies "hfk Hrf*w near t 
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nose ; it pollutes the air/’ How long,’’ said another, 
** shall this foul beast offend our sight? ” “Look at his 
torn hide,” said a third ; “ one could not even cut a 
shoe out of it.” “And his ears,” said a fourth, “all 
draggled and bleeding ! ” No doubt,” said a fifth, “ he 
hath been hanged for thieving ! ” And Jesus heard 
them, and looking down compassionately on the dead 
creature, he said : “ Pearls are not equal to the ‘white- 
ness of his teeth I ” Then the people turned towards 
him with amazement, and said among themselves: 
“ Who is this ? this must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only 
He could find something to pity and approve even in 
a dead dog;” and being ashamed, they bowed their 
heads before him, and went each on his way/ 

I can recall, at this hour, the vivid, yet softening and 
pathetic impression left on my fancy by this old Eastern 
story, ^ It struck me as exquisitely humorous, as well as 
exquisitely beautiful It gave me a pain in my con- 
science, for it seemed thenceforward so easy and so 
vul^r to say satirical things, and so much nobler to be 
benign and merciful, and I took the lesson so home, 
that I was in great danger of falling into the opposite 
extreme — of seeking the beautiful even in the midst of 
the corrupt and the repulsive. 

Pictures of the Madonna^ 

Of the pictures in our galleries, public or private — of 
the architectural adornments of those majestic edifices ' 
which sprung up in the middle ages (where they have 
not been despoiled or desecrated by a zeal as fervent as 
that which reared them), the largest and most beau- 
tiful portion have reference to the Madonna — her char- 
acter, her person, her history. ' it was a theme which 
never tired her votaries — ^whether, as in the hands of 
great and sincere artists, it became one of the noblest 
and loveliest, or, as in the hands of superficial, unbeliev- 
ing, time-serving artists, one of the most degraded. 
All that human genius, inspired by faith, could achieve 
best — ^all that fanaticism, sensualism, atheism, could 
perpetuate of. worst, do we find in the cycle of those 
representations which have been dedicated to the glory 
of the Virgin* And, indeed, the ethics of the Madonna 
worship, as evolved in art, might be not unaptly likened 
to the ethics of human love : so long as the object of 
sense remained in subjection to the moral idea — so long 
as the appeal was to the best of our faculties and affec- 
tions-— so long was the image grand or refined, and 
the influences to be ranked with those which have 
helped to humanise and civilise our race ; but so soon 
as the object became a mere idol, then worship and 
worshippers, art and arti^s, were together degraded. .- 

The Loves of the Poets, 

The i^eory which I wish to illustrate, as ftur as* 
my limited powers permit, is this, that where a 
woman has been exalted above the rest of her sex Ey 
the talents of a lover, and cons^ed* to enduring 
fame and perpetuity of praise, the passion was real, 
and was merited ; that no deep or lasting interest 
^ ever founded in fancy or in fiction ; that truth, in 
short, is the basis of all excellence in amatory poetry 
as in everything else ; for where truth is, there is good 
of some sort, and where there is truth and good, there ' 
mu^ be beauty, there must be durability of fame. Truth 
IS the golden chain which links the terrestrial with the 
celestial, which sets the seal of Heaven on the things of 
this e^h, and stamps them to immortality. Poets 
have risen up and been the mere fashion of a day, and 
have set up idols which have been the idols of a day. 
If the worship be out of date, and the idols cast down, 

It IS because those adorers wanted sincerity of purpose 
and feeling ; their raptures were feigned ; their incense 
was bought or adulterate* In the brain or in the fancy* 
one beauty may edipse another— one coquette may 
dnve out another, and, tricked off in airy verse, they 


float away unregarded like morning vapours, which the 
beam of genius has tinged with a transient brightness • 
but let the heart be once touched, and it is not only 
w’akened but inspired ; the lover kindled into the poet 
presents to her he loves his cup of ambrosial praise * she 
tastes— and the woman is transmuted into a divinity. 
When the Grecian sculptor carved out his deities in 
marble, and left us wondrous and godlike shapes, 
impersonations of ideal grace unapproachable by modem 
skill, was it through such mechanical superiority ? No • 
it was the spirit of faith within which shadowed to bis 
imagination what he would represent. In the same 
manner, no woman has ever been truly, lastingly deified 
in poetry, but in the spirit of truth and love. 

The Studious Mottles of the Middle Ages. 

But for the monks, the light of liberty, and literature, 
and science, had been for ever extinguished ; and 
for six centuries there existed for the thoughtful, the 
gentle, the inquiring, the devout spirit, no peace, no 
security, no home but the cloister. There, Learning 
trimmed her lamp ; there, Contemplation * pruned her 
wings there, the traditions of art, preserved from age 
to age by lonely studious men, kept alive, in form mi 
colour, the idea of a beauty beyond that of earth— of a 
might beyond that of the spear and the shield— of a 
Divine sympathy with suffering humanity. To this we 
may add another and a stronger claim to our respect 
and* moral sympathies. The protection and the bSter 
education given to women in these early communities ; 
the venerable and distinguished rank assigned to them 
when, as governesses of their order, they became in a 
manner dignitaries of the church ; the introduction of 
their beautiful and saintly effigies, clothed with all the 
insignia of sanctity and authority,' into the decoration of 
places of worship and books of devotion— did more, 
perhaps, for the general cause of ■womanhood all 
the boasted institutions of chivalry, 

Venice— ^Canaleiti and Turner, 

It is this all-pervading presence of light, and this 
suffusion of rich colour glowing through the deepest 
shadows, which make the very life and soul of Venice ; 
but not ^11 who 'have dwelt in Venice, and breathed her 
air and lived in her life, have felt their influences ; it is 
the want of them which renders so many of Canaletti’s 
pictures, false and unsatisfactory — to me at least. AH 
the time I was at Venice I was in a rage with Canalettl 
I could not come upon a palace, or a church, or a comer 
pf a canal which I had not seen in one or other of his 
pictures. At every moment I was reminded of him. 
But how has he painted Venice ! Just as we have the 
face of a beloved friend reproduced by the daguerreotype, 
or by some bad conscientious painter — some fellow who 
gives us eyes, nose, and mouth by measure of compass, 
and leaves out all sentiment, all countenance ; we can- 
not deny the identity, and we cannot endure it. Where 
in Canalettl are the glowng evening skies — the trans- 
j^ent gleaming waters — the bright green of the vine- 
shadowed Tragketto — the freshness and .the glory — the 
dreamy, aerial, fantastic splendour of this dty of the 
sea ?' Look at one of his pictures — ^all is real, opaque, 
solid, stony, formal ; even his skies and water — and is 
/Aj/ V enice ? ‘ But,’ says my friend, ‘if you would have 
Venice, seek it in Turner's pictures!’ Tme, I may 
seek it, but shall I find it ? Venice is like a dream — ^but 
this dream upon the canvas, do you call this Venice ? 
The exquisite precision of form, the wondrous beauty of 
detail, the clear, delicate lines of the flying perspective 
— so sharp and defined in the midst of a flood of bright- 
ness — ^where are they? Canalettl gives us the forms 
■vidthout the colour or light. Turner, the colour and 
light without the forms. But if you would take into 
your soul the very soul and inward life and spirit of 
Venice— breathe air— go to Titian; there 15 
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more of Venice in his ' Cornaro Family/ or his ‘ Pesaro 
Madonna,’ than in all the Canalettis in the corridor at 
Windsor. Beautiful they are, I must needs say it ; but 
when I think of Enchanting Venice, the most beautiful 
are to me like prose translations of poetry-petrifac- 
tions, materialities: ‘We start, for life is wanting 
there !’ I know not how it is, but certainly things that 
would elsewhere displease, delight us, at Venice. It has 
been said, for instance, ‘put down' the church of St 
Mark anywhere but in the Piazza, it is barbarous : * here, 
where east and west have met to blend together, it is 
glorious. And again, with regard to the sepulchral 
effigies in our churches— I have always been of Mr 
Westmacott’s principles and party ; always on the side 
of those who denounce the intrusion of monuments of 
human pride insolently paraded in God’s temple ; and 
surely cavaliers on prancing horses in a church should 
seem the very acme of such irreverence and impropriety 
in taste ; but here the impression is far different. ^ O 
those awful, grim, mounted warriors and doges, high 
over our heads against the walls of the San Giovanni e 
Paolo and the Frari !— man and horse in panoply of 
state, colossal, lifelike— suspended, as it were, so far 
above us, that we cannot conceive how they came there, 
or are kept there, by human means alone. It seems as 
though they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy 
pedestals as by a spell. At whatever hour I visited 
those churches, and that was almost daily, whether at 
mom, or noon, or in the deepening twilight, still did 
those marvellous effigies— man and steed, and trampled ; 
Turk ; or mitred doge, upright and stiff in his saddle — : 
fix me as if fascinated ; and still I looked up at them, 
wondering every day with a new wonder, and scarce 
repressing the startled exclamation, ‘ Good Heavens ! 
how came they there?’ And not to forget the great 
wonder of modern times— I hear people talking of a 
railway across the Lagune, as if it were to unpoetise 
Venice ; as if this new approach were a malignant 
invention to bring the syren of the Adriatic into the 
‘ dull catalogue of common things ; ’ and they call on me 
to join the outcry, to echo sentimental denimciations, 
quoted out of Murray's Hand-book; but I cannot — I 
have no sympathy with them. To me, that tremendous 
bridge, spanning the sea, only adds to the wonderful 
one wonder more ; to great sources of thought one yet 
greater. Those persons, methinks, must be strangely 
prosaic au fond who can see poetry in a Gothic pinnacle, 
or a crumbling temple, or a gladiator’s circus, and in 
this gigantic causeway and its seventy-five arches, 
traversed with fiery speed by dragons, brazen-winged, to 
which neither alp nor ocean can oppose a barrier — 
nothing but a commonplace. I must say I pity them, 
/see a future fraught with hopes for Venice — 

Twining memories of old time 

With new virtues more sublime ! 


CHARLES W^ATERTON. 

The Wanderings and Essays of Charles 
Waterton (1782-1865), a Yorkshire squire, 
form very interesting and delightful reading. Air 
Waterton set out from his seat of Walton Hall, 
Wakefield, in 1812, to wander ‘through the wilds 
of Demerara and Essequibo, with the view to 
reach the inland frontier fort of Portuguese 
Guiana ; to collect a quantity of the strongest 
Wounili poison ; and to catch and stuff the 
beautiful birds which abound in that part of South 
America.’ He made two more journeys to the 
same territories — in 1816 and 1820— and in 1825 
published his Wanderings in South America, the 
North-west of the United States, and the Antilles, 
His fatigues and dangers wex*e numerous. 

‘ In order to pick up matter for natural history, 
I have wandered through the wildest parts of South 


America’s equinoctial regions. I have attacked 
and slain a modern python, and rode on the back 
of a cayman close to the water’s edge ; a very 
different situation from that of a Hyde-Park dandy 
on his Sunday prancer before the ladies. Alone 
and barefoot I have pulled poisonous snakes out 
of their lurking-places ; climbed up trees to peep 
into holes for bats and vampires ; and for days 
together hastened through sun and rain to the 
thickest parts of the forest to procure specimens 
1 had never seen before.’ 

The adventures of the python and cayman — or 
the snake and crocodile — made much noise and 
amusement at the time, and the latter feat formed 
the subject of a caricature. .Mr Waterton had 
long wished to obtain one of those enormous . 
snakes called Coulacanara, and at length he saw- 
one coiled up in his den. He advanced towards 
it stealthily, and with his lance struck it behind 
the neck and fixed it to the ground. 

Ad^mture with the Snake, 

That moment the negro next to me seized the lance 
and held it firm in its place, while I dashed head fore- 
most into the den to gi-apple with the snake, and to get 
hold of his tail before he could do any mischief. 

On pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave 
a tremendous loud hiss, and the little dog ran away, 
howling as he went. We had a sharp fray in the den, 
the rotten sticks , flying on all sides, and each party 
struggling for the superiority. I called out to the 
second negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I 
was not heavy enough. He did so, and his additional 
weight was of great service. I had now got firm hold 
of his tail, and Sfter a violent struggle or two he gave in, 
finding himself overpowered. This was the moment to 
secure him. So while the first negro continued to hold 
the lance firm to the ground, and the other was helping 
me, I contrived to unloose my braces, and with them 
tied up the snake’s mouth. 

The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant 
situation, tried to better himself, and set resolutely to 
work, but we overpowered him, [It measured fourteen 
feet, and was of great thickness.] We contrived to make 
him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then 
prepared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his 
head and held it firm under my arm, one negro supported 
the belly, and the other the tail. In this order we began 
to move slowly towards home, and reached it after rest- 
ing ten times. 

On the following day, Mr Waterton killed the 
animal, securing its skin for Walton Hall. The 
crocodile was seized on the Essequibo. He had 
been tantalised for three days with the hop of 
securing one of the animals. He baited a shark- 
hook with a large fish, and at last was successful. 

I The difficulty was to pull him up. The Indians 
proposed shooting him with arrows ; but this the 
I ‘ Wanderer’ resisted. ‘ I had come above three 
1 hundred miles on purpose to catch a capnan 
uninjured, and not to carry back a mutilated 
i specimen.’ The men pulled, and out he came — 

! Air Waterton standing armed with the mast of 
; the canoe, which he proposed to force down the 
i animal’s throat. 

! 

! Riding on a Crocodile, 

By the time the cayman was within two ymda of me, 
I^w he was in a state of, fear and perturbation ; I 
instantly dropped the mast, sprung up and jump^ on 
' his back, turning half round as I vaulted, ^ 
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intended victims might have prided themselves on their 
superior nonchalance ; and, indeed, as I approached 
them, there seemed to be a sneer on their ghastly 
mouths and winking eyes. Slowly they rose, one afti 
the other, and waddled to the water, all but one, the 
most gallant or most gorged of the party. He lay still 
until I was within a hundred yards of him 5 then slowly 
rising on his finlike legs, he lumbered towards the river 
looking askance at me with, an expression of counten- 
ance that seemed to say : *He can do me no harm; how- 
ever, I may as well have a swim/ I took aim at the 
throat of this supercilious brute, and, as soon as my 
hand steadied, the very pulsation of my finger pulled 
the trigger. Bang ! went the gun ; whizz ! flew the 
bullet ; and my excited ear could catch the ihttd with 
which it plunged into the scaly leather of his neck. His 
waddle became a plunge, the waves closed over 
and the sun shone on the calm water, as I reached the 
brink of the shore, that was stiH indented by the waving 
of his gigantic tail But there is blood upon the water, 
and he rises for a moment to the surface. ' A hundred 
piasters for the timseach I exclaimed, and half-a-dozen 
Arabs plunged into the stream. There I he rises again, 
and the blacks dash at him as if he hadn’t a tooth hi his 
head. Now he is gpne, the waters close over him, and 
I never saw him since. From that time we saw hun- 
dreds of crocodiles of all sizes, and fired shots enough at 
them for a Spanish revolution ; but we never could get 
possession of any, even if we hit them, which to this day 
remains uncertain. I believe each traveller, who is 
honest enough, will make the same confession. 

In the same work is a striking incident illws^ 
trative of savage life ; 

There appears to be a wild caprice amongst the 
institutions, if such they may be c^led, of all these 
tropical nations. In a neighbouring state to that of 
Abyssinia, the king, when appointed to the r^aldignity, 
retires into an island, and is never again visible to the 
eyes of men but bnce-— when Ms ministers come to 
strangle him ; for it may not be that the proud monarch 
of Behr shoidd die a natnral death. No men, with this 
fatal exception, are ever allowed even to set foot upon 
the island, which is guarded by a band of Amazons* 
In another border country, called Habeesh, the monarch 
is digMled with the title of Tiger, He was formerly 
Mali of Shindy, when it was invaded by Ismael Pash^ 
and was even then designated by this fierce cognomen. 
Ismael, Mehemet All’s second son, advanced through 
Nubia, claiming tribute and submission from all the 
tribes. Nemmir — ^wMch signifies Tiger — ^the king of 
Shendy, received Mm hospitably, as Mahmoud, our 
dragoman, informed us, and, when he was seated in Ms 
tent, waited on Mm to learn his pleasure. ‘ My pleasure 
^ , is,’ replied the invader, ' that you forthwith furnish me 

We had only now amved in the waters where they with slaves, cattle, and money to the value of one hun- 
abound, for It is a curious feet that none are ever seen dred thousand dollars.’ *Pooh!’ said Nemmir, ‘you 
below Mineyeh, though Herodotus speaks of them as jest ; all my country could not produce what you require 
fighting with the dolpMns at the mouths of the Nile, in one hundred moons.’ * Ha I Wallah 1 ’ was the 
A prize had been offered for the fiirst man who detected young pasha’s reply, and he struck the Tiger across the 
a crocodile, and the crew had now been for two days on face with his pipe. If he had done so to his namesake 
me alert m s^ch of them. Buoyed up with the expec- of the jungle, me insult could not have roused fiercer 


surprise, and, probaoiy lancying mmsen m xiosme com- 
pany, he began to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand 
with his long and powerful tail. I was out of reach of 
the strokes of it, by being near his head. He continued 
to plunge and strike, and made my seat very uncomfort- 
able. It must have been a fine sight for an unoccupied 
spectator. The people roared out in triumph, and were 
so vociferous, that it was some time before they heard me 
tell them to pull me and my beast of burden further in- 
land. I was apprehensive the rope might break, and 
then there would have been every chance of going down 
to tlie r^ions under water with the cayman. That 
would have been more perilous than Arion’s marine 
morning ride — 

Delphini insidens, vada cserula sulcat Arion. ; 

The people now dragged us above forty yards on the 
sand : it was the first and last time I was ever on a 
cayman’s back. Should it be asked how I managed to 
keep my seat, I would answer, I hunted some years with 
Lord Darlin^on’s fox-hounds. 

The cayman, killed and stuffed, was also added 
to the curiosities of Walton Hall. Mr Waterton’s 
next work was Essays on Natural History, chiefly 
Ornithology, with an Autobiography of the Author 
and a View of Walton Hall, iSsS—reprinted with 
additions in 1851. His account of his family — an 
old Roman CaAolic family that had suffered perse- 
cution from the days of Henry VIIL downwards — 
is a quaint, amusing chronicle ; and the notes on 
the habits of birds shew minute observation, as 
well as a kindly genial spirit on the part of the 
eccentric squire. 
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Suddenly, the space is hlled with smoke, the tent 
curtains shrivel up in dames, and the pasha and his 
comrades find themselves encircled in what they well 
know is their funeral pyre. Vainly the invader implores 
mercy, and assures the Tiger of Ms warm regard for 
him and all his family ; vainly he endeavours to break 
through the fiery fence that girds him round ; a thousabd 
spears bore him back into the flames, and the Tiger’s 
triumphant yell and bitter mockery mingle with his dying 
screams. The Egyptians perished to a man. Nemmir 
escaped* up the country, crowned with savage glory, and 
married the daughter of a king, who soon left Mm his 
successor, and the Tiger still defies the old pasha’s 
power. The latter, however, took a terrible revenge 
upon Ms people ; he burned all the inhabitants of the 
village nearest to the scene of Ms son’s slaughter, and 
cut off the right hands of five hundred men besides. So 
much for African warfare. 

The other works of Mr Eliot Warburton are — 
Hochelaga, or England in the New World, 1846 
(Hochelaga is an aboriginal Indian name for 
Canada) ; Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the 
Cavaliers, 1849 ; Reginald Hastings and Darien, 
novels, and a Memoir of the Earl of Peterborough 
—the famous earl (1658-1735). The last was a 
posthumous work, published in 1853. Mr War- 
burton had been deputed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Junction Company to visit the tribes of 
Indians who inhabit the Isthmus of Darien, with 
a view to effect a friendly understanding with 
them, and to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with their country. He sailed in the Amazo 7 i 
steamer, and was among the passengers who 
perished by fire on board that ill-fated ship. That 
awful catastrophe carried grief into many families, 
and none of its victims were more lamented than 
Eliot Warburton. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

The Confessions of an English Opittm-Eater, 
originally printed in the London Magazine, and 
puMished in a separate form in 1822, describe the 
personal experiences of a scholar and man 6f 
genius who, like Coleridge, became a slave to the 
use of opium. To such an extent had he carried 
this baneful habit that in ‘ the meridian stage of 
his career’ his daily ration was eight thousand 
drops of laudanum. He had found, he says, that 
the solid opium required a length of time to expand 
its effects sensibly, oftentimes not less than four 
hours, whereas the tincture, laudanum, manifested 
its presence instantaneously. The author of the 
Confessions was Thomas De Quincey, son of an 
English merchant, and bom August 15, 1785, at 
Greenhay, near Manchester. His father died 
while his children were young, leaving to his 
widow a fortune of sixteen hundred pounds a year. 
Thomas was educated at Bath, and subsequently 
at Worcester College, Oxford. When about six- 
teen, he made his way to London, and tried to 
raise a sum of two hundred pounds on his expec- 
tations from the paternal estate. He was reduced 
to extreme destitution by His dealings with the 
Jews, and by his want of any profession or 
remunerative employment. He was saved from 
perishing on the streets by a young woman he 
knew — one of the imfortunate waifs of the city — 
who restored him to consciousness with some warm 
cordial, after he had fainted from exhaustion. This 
‘youthful benefactress’ he tried in vain to trace in 


his after-years. It is strange, as Miss Martineau 
has remarked, and as indeed occurred to himself 
when reflecting on this miserable period of his life, 

‘ that while tortured with hunger in the streets of 
London for many weeks, and sleeping (or rather 
lying awake with cold and hunger) on the floor of 
an empty house, it never once occurred to him to 
earn .money. As a classical corrector of the press, 
and in other ways, he might no doubt have obtained 
employment, but it was not till afterwards asked 
why he did not, that the idea ever entered his 
mind.’ His friends, however, discovered him 
I before it was too late, and he proceeded to Oxfcwrd. 
He was then in his eighteenth year. In the follow- 
jing year (1804) De Quincey seems to have first 
tasted opium. He took it as a cure for toothache, 

I and indulged in the pleasing vice, as he then con- 
I sidered it, for about eight years. He continued 
his intellectual pursuits, married, and took up his 
residence in the Lake country, making occasional 
excursions to London, Bath, and Edinburgh. 
Pecuniary difficulties at length embarrassed him, 
and, enfeebled by opium, he sank into a state of 
misery and torpor. From this state he was roused 
by sharp necessity, and by the success of his con- 
tributions to the London Magazine, which were 
highly prized, and seemed to open up a new source 
of pleasure and profit He also contributed largely 
to Blackwoods and to Taifs magazines, in which 
his ‘Autobiographic Sketches,’ ‘ Recollections of 
the Lakes,’ appeared. Next to Macaulay, he was 
perhaps the most brilliant periodical writer of the 
day. In 1843 De Quincey removed to Lasswade, 
near Edinburgh. He died in Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber 8, 1859, in his seventy-fifth year. Thomas De 
Quincey : his Lifer Writings, and Unpublished 
Correspondence, by H. A. Page, was issued in 1877. 

Besides the Confessions, Mr De Quincey pub- 
lished the Dialogues of Three Templars on Political 
Economy, 1824 ; and twenty years later, he pro- 
duced a volume on the same science — The Logic 
of Political Economy, 1 844. The hi ghes t authority 
on political economy — Mr M‘Culloch — ^has eulo- 
gised these treatises of Mr De Quincey as com- 
pletely successful in exposing the errors of Malthus 
and others in applying Ricardo’s theory of value. 

A collected edition of the works of De Quincey has 
been published in sixteen volumes, distributed in 
the main, he says, into three classes : first, papers 
whose chief purpose is to interest and amuse 
(autobiographic sketches, reminiscences of distin- 
guished contemporaries, biographical memoirs, 
whimsical narratives, and such like) ; secondly, 
essays, of a speculative, critical, or philosophical 
character, addressing the understanding as an 
insulated faculty (of these there are many) ; and, ' 
thirdly, papers belonging to the order of what may 
be called prose-poetry — that is, fantasies or imagin- 
ations in prose-^including the Suspiria de Pro-, . 
fundis, on^mTLy published in Blackwood'^ s Maga- 
rand which are remarkable for pathos and 
eloquence. In all departments, De Quincey must 
rank high, but he would have been more popular 
had he practised the art of condensation. His 
episodical digressions and diffuseness sometimes 
overrun aU limits — especially when, like Southey 
(in the Dociot^, he takes up some favourite philo- 
sophical theory or scholastic illustration, and, 
presents it in every possible shape and colour. 
The exquisite conversation of De Quincey was of 
the same character— -in ‘ linked sweetness long 
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drawn out/ but rich and various in an extra- Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat and verti- 
ordinaiy degree. His autobiographic and per- ca-i sunlights I brought together all creatures, birds, 
sonal sketches are almost as minute and unreserved beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appear- 
as those of Rousseau, but they cannot be implicitly- ances, that are to be found in all tropical region^ and 
relied upon. He spared neither nimseli nor his 
friends, and has been accused of unpardonable 
breaches of confidence and exaggerations, especi- 
ally as respects the Wordsworth family. It has 
been said that if his life were written truthfully no 
one would believe it, so strange the tale would 
seem.* 

The following is 1 

fascinating Confessions, One day a 1 

wanderer had called on the recluse author in his j they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. 
cottage at Grasmere, and De Quincey gave 
him a piece of opium. 


assembled them together in China or Indostan. From 
kindred feelings I soon brought Egypt and all her gods 
under the same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned 
at, chattered at, by monkeys, by parroquets, by cockatoos. 
I ran into pagodas, and was fixed for centuries at the 
summit, or in secret rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the 
priest ; I was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I flad 
from the wrath of Brahma, through all the forests of 
part of the melancholy yet Asia ; Vishnu hated me ; Seeva laid wait for me. I 
^ ' - -r SL Malay ! came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris ; I had done a deed, 

I was buried for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers, at the 
heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous 
kisses, by crocodiles, and was laid, confounded with all 
unutterable abortions, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

Some slight abstraction I thus attempt of my oriental 
dreams, which filled me always with such amazement at 
the monstrous scenery, that hoiTor seemed absorbed for 
a while in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later came a 
rellux of feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, 
and left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and 
abomination of what I saw. Over every form, and 
threat, and punishment, and dim sightless incarceration, 
brooded a killing sense of eternity and infinity. Into 
these dreams only it was, with one oii: two slight excep- 
tions, that any circumstances of physical horiror entered. 
All before had been moral and spiritual ten'ors. But 
here the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
crocodiles, especially the last. The cursed, crocodile 
became to me the object of more horror than all the 
rest. I was compelled to live with him, and (as was 
always the case in my dreams) for centuries. Some- 
times I escaped, and found myself in Chinese houses. All 
the feet of the tables, sofas, &c., soon became instinct 
with life ; the abominable head of the a'ocodile, and his 
leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into ten thou^ 
sand repetitions ; and I stood loathing and fascinated. 
So often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that 
many times the very same dream was broken up in the 
very same way. I heard gentle voices speaking to me 
(I hear everything when I am sleeping), and instantly I 
awoke ; it was broad noon, and my children were stand- 
ing, hand in hand, at my bedside, come to shew me their 

*.«*...*.* coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see them 

Maii is *a%veed in tho^^^ dressed for going out. No experience was so awful to 
> into vvhidi the enor- ^be same time so pathetic, as this abrupt 

-vays been cast, give a translation from the darkness of the infinite to the gaudy 
associated wdtii all summer air of highest noon, and from the unutterable 
China over and above ^ibortions of miscreated gigantic vermin to the sight of 
rest of Southern Asia, and innocent human natures, 

fe, by the manners, and 1819. — I ha-^'ehad occasion to remark, at various 

and want of sympathy of mry life, that the deatl'.s of those whom we 

eper than I can analyse. indeed, the contemplation of death generally, 

or brute animals. All {cceteris paribus) more aftecting in summer than in any 
;ay, or have time to say other season of the year. And the reasons are these 
he* can comprehend the ^bree, I think : first, that the ^■isible heavens in summer 
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the thought of death when l am walking alone in the 
endless days of summer; and any particular death, if 
not acfually more affecting, at least haunts my mind 
more obstinately and hesiegingly, in that season. Per- 
haps this cause, and a slight incident which I omit, 
might have been the immediate occasions of the follow- 
ing dream, to which, however, a predisposition must 
always have existed in my mind ; but, having been once 
roused, it never left me, and split into a thousand fantastic 
variations, which often suddenly re-combined, locked 
back into a startling unity, and restored the original 
dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May ; that 
it was Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the 
morning. I was standing, as it seemed to me, at the 
door of my own cottage. Right before me lay the very 
scene which could really be commanded from that situa- 
tion, but exalted, as was usual, and solemnised by the 
power of dreams. There were the same mountains, and 
the same lovely valley at their feet ; but the mountains 
were raised to more than Alpine height, and there was 
interspace far larger between them of savannahs and 
forest lawns ; the hedges were rich with white roses ; 
and no living creature was to be seen, excepting that in 
the green churchyard there were cattle tranquilly repos- 
ing upon the verdant graves, and particularly round 
about the grave of a child whom I had once tenderly 
loved, just as I had really beheld them, a little before 
sunrise, in the same summer when that child died. I 
gazed upon the •well-knovm scene, and I said to myself ; 

* It yet wants much of sunrise ; and it is Easter Sunday ; 
and that is the day on which they celebrate the first- 
fruits of Resurrection. I will walk abroad; old griefs 
shall be forgotten to-day; for the air is cool and still, 
and the hills are high, and stretch away to heaven ; and 
the churchyard is as verdant as the forest lawns, and the 
forest lawns are as quiet as the churchyard ; and with 
the dew I can wash the fever from my forehead; and 
then I shall be unhappy no longer.' I turned, as if to 
open my garden ^ate, and immediately I saw upon the 
left a scene far different; but which yet the power of 
dreams had reconciled into harmony. The scene was an 
oriental one ; and there also it was Easter Sunday, and 
very early in the morning. And at a vast distance were 
visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and 
cupolas of a great city — an image or faint abstraction, 
caught perhaps in childhood from some picture of Jeru- 
salem. An^ not a bow-shot from me, upon a stone, 
shaded by Judean palms, there sat a woman ; and I 
looked, and it was — Ann I She fixed her eyes upon me 
earnestly ; and I said to her at length, ‘ So, then, I 
have found you at last.' I waited ; but she answered 
me not a word. Her face was the same as when I saw 
it last ; the same, and yet, again, how different ! Seven- 
teen years ago, when the lamp-light of mighty London 
fell upon her face, as for the last time I kissed her lips 
(lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted 1), her eyes were 
streaming with tears. The tears were now no longer 
seen. Sometimes she seemed altered ; yet again some- 
times not altered ; and hardly older. Her looks were 
tranquil, but with unusual solemnity of expression, and 
I now gazed upon her with some awe. Suddenly her 
countenance grew dim ; and, turning to the mountains, 

I perceived vapours rolling between us ; in a moment all 
had vanished ; thick darkness came on ; and in the 
twinkling of an eye I was far away from mountains, and 
by lamp-light in London, walking again with Ann — just 
as we had walked, when both children, eighteen years 
before, along the endless terraces of Oxford Street. 

Then suddenly would come a dream of far different 
character— a tumultuous dream — commencing with a 
music such as now I often heard in sleep — music of 
preparation and of awakening suspense. The undula- 
tions of fast-gathering tumults were like the opening of 
the Coronation Anthem ; and like ihat^ gave the feeling 
of a multitudinous movement, of infinite cavalcades filing | 
off, and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning 

m 


was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis and 
ultimate hope for human^ nature, then suffering m^teri- 
ous eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. 
Somewhere, but I knew not where — somehow, but I 
knew not how^ — by .some beings, but I knew not by 
whom — a battle, a strife, an agony, was travelling 
through all its stages— was evolving itself, like the 
catastrophe of some mighty drama, with which my 
sympathy was the more insupportable, from deepening 
confusion as to its local scene, its cause, its nature, and 
its undecipherable issue. I (as is usual in dreams where, 
of necessity, we make ourselves central to every move- 
ment) had the power, and yet had not the power, to 
decide it. I had the power, if I could raise myself to 
■ will it ; and yet again had not the power, for the weight 
6f twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of 
inexpiable guilt. ‘ Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ 
I lay inactive. Tlien, like a chorus, the passion^ deep- 
ened. Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier 
cause, than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet 
had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms ; hurr 5 rings 
to and fro, trepidations of innumerable fugitives ; I 
knew not whether from the good cause or the bad ; 
darkness and lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at 
last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms,, and 
the features that were worth all the world to me r and 
but a moment allowed — and clasped hands, with heart- 
breaking partings, and then — everlasting farewells I and, 
with a sigh such as the cuves of hell sighed when the 
incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, 
the sound was reverberated — everlasting farewells ! And 
again, and yet again reverberated — everlasting farewells ! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud, ‘ I will 
sleep no more ! ’ 

In the same impassioned and melodious prose, 
De Quincey talks of dreams ‘ moulding themselves 
eternally like the billowy sands of the desert, as 
beheld by Bruce, into towering columns.’ They 
^soar upwards to a giddy altitude, then stalk 
about for a minute all aglow with fiiery colour, 
and finally unmould and dislimn with a collapse 
as sudden as the motions of that eddying breeze 
under which their vapoury architecture had arisen.’ 
De Quincey had a peculiar vein of humour or 
irony, often breaking out where least expected, 
and too long continued. This is exemplified in 
his paper on Murder as one of the Fine Arts, 
which fills above a hundred pages, and in other 
essays and reviews ; but the grand distinction of 
De Quincey is his subtle analytical faculty, and 
his marvellous power of language and description. 

yoan of Arc, 

What is to be thought of her? What is to be 
thought of the poor shepherd-girl from the hills and 
forests of Lorraine, that — like the Hebrew shepherd- 
boy from the hills and forests of Judea — rose suddenly 
out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious 
inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a 
station in the van of armies, and to the more periloirs 
station at the right hand of kings? The Hebrew boy 
inaugurated his patriotic mission by an act,\sf ^ 
victorious act^ such as no man could deny. But so did 
the girl of Lorraine, if we read her story as it was read 
by those who saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore 
witness to the boy as no pretender ; but so did they to 
the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw 
them/;w;^ p/ both were found true 

and loyal to any promises involved in their first acts. 
Enemies it was that made the difference between their 
subsequent fortunes. The boy rose — ^to a splendour and 
a noonday prosperity, both personal and public, that 
rang through the records of his people, and became a 
by-word amongst his posterity for a thousand years, 
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until the sceptre was departing from Judah. The poor, there never was a calumny uttered that drew less sup, 
forsaken giri, on the contrary, drank not herself from port from the recorded circumstances. It rests upon no 
that cup of rest which she had secured’ for France. She positive- testimony, and it has a weight of contradicting 
never sang together with them the songs that rose in her testimony to stem. . . . What else but her meek, saintly 
native Domr&iy, as echoes to the departing steps of demeanour won, from the enemies that till now had 
invaders. She mingled not in the festal dances at believed her a witch, tears of rapturous admiration? 
Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the redemption " Ten thousand men,’ says M. Michelet himself, ‘ ten 
of France. No I for her voice was then silent. No ! thousand men wept ; and of these ten thousand the 
for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted majority were political enemies knitted together by 
girl I whom, from earliest youth, ever I believed in as cords of superstition. What else was it but her con- 
full of truth and self-sacrifice, this was amongst the stancy, united with her angelic gentleness, that drove 
strongest pledges for thy side, that never once— no, not the fanatic English soldier— who had sworn to throw a 
for a moment of weakness— didst thou revel in the fagot on her scaffold as his tribute of abhorrence, that 
vision of coronets and honours from man. Coronets did so, that fulfilled his vow— suddenly to turn away a 
for thee I O no ! Honours, if they come when all is penitent for life, saying everywhere that he had seen a 
over, ’are for those that share thy blood. Daughter of dove rising upon wings to heaven from the ashes where 
Domremy, when the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, she had stood ? What else drove the executioner to 
thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her, kneel at every shrine for pardon to his share in the 
king of France, but she will not hear thee I Cite her tragedy? And if all this were insufficient, then I cite 
by thy apparitors to come and receive a robe of honour, the closing act of her life as valid on her behalf, were 
but she will be found m contmnace. When the thunders all other testimonies against her. The executioner had 
of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall pro- been directed to apply his torch from below. He did 
claim the grandeur of the poor shepherd-girl that gave so. The fiery smoke rose up in billowy columns. A 
up all for her country— thy ear, young shepherd-girl, Dominican monk wms then standing almost at her side, 
will have beeri deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to Wrapped up in his sublime office, he saw not the danger, 
do, that was thy portion in this life ; to never for but still persisted in his prayers. Even then when the 
thyself, always for others ; to suffer — never in the last enemy was racing up the fiery stairs to seke her, 
persons of generous champions, always in thy own : that even at that moment did this noblest of girls think only 
was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it hidden for him^ the one friend that would not forsake her, and 
from thyself. ‘Life,’ thou saidst, ‘ is short, and the sleep not for herself; bidding him with her last breath to 
which is in the grave is long. Let me use that life, so care for his own preservation, but to leave her to God. 
transitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams That girl, whose latest breath ascended in this sublime 
destined to comfort the sleep which is so long.’ This expression of self-oblivion, did not utter the word 
poor creature— pure from every suspicion of even a recant either with her lips or in her heart. No, she did 
visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in senses not, though one should rise from the dead to swear it. 
more obvious — never once did this holy child, as regarded 
herself, relax from her belief in the darkness that was 

travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure the JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

yeiy toaaner of her ; she saw not in vision, ^he last and most indefatigable of the original 
perhaps, the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the r ^ 7 Mr> 

ipectatois without end on every road pouring into P® Quar^fy was Mr John 

Aouen as to a coronation, the surging smoki, the WILSON Croker (l 78 i^l 857 ). He was a na ive 
volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, the pity- Galway, his father being suiveyor-general of 
iiig eye that lurked but here and there until nature and customs excise in Ireland, and he was edu- 
imperishable truth broke loose from artifidal restraints ; cated at Trinity College, Dublin.^ His first literary 
these might not be apparent through the mists of the attempts were satirical — Familiar Epistles on the 
hurrying future. But the voice that called her to death, Irish Stage^ 1804; and an Intercepted Letter from 
that she heard for ever. Caiiton^ or a satire on certain politicians and 

Groat was the throne of France even in those days, magnates in the city of Dublin, 1805. These 
and great was he that sat upon it; but well Joanna lo^al productions were followed by So7igs of Tra- 

"'I' 1806, and a pamphlet, entitled A Sketch 

ms tor Aer; but, on the. contrary, that she was for iCnv Sir Walter 

them-, not she by them, but they by her, should rise c . vfw 

from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, 

and for centuries had the privilege to spread their *15 Sketch, which appears to be an imita- 

beauty over land and sea, until, in another century, the Style of Grattan, 

wrath of God and nrnn combined to wither them ; but 
well Joanna knew, early at Domremy she had read that r?, 

bitter truth, that the lilies of France would decorate no ^ J J ‘ 

garland for her. Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom would On this gloom one luminary rose, and Ireland 
ever bloom for her, worsliipjxid it with Persian idolatry ; her true patriot — 

On tbe Wednesday after Trinity Sunday in 1431, her first — almost her last. Sagacious and intrepid, he 
being then about nineteen years of age, the Maid of saw — he dared ; above suspicion, he was trusted ; above 
Arc underwent her martyrdom. She was conducted envy, he uuis beloved ; above rivalry, he was obeyed, 
before mid-day, guarded by eight hundred spearmen, His wisdom was practical and prophetic — remedial for 
to a platform of prodigious height, constructed of wooden the present, warning for the future. He first taught 
billets supported by hoMow spaces in every direction, Ireland that she miglit become a nation, and England 
for the creation of air-currents. ‘ The pile struck terror,’ that she must cease to be a despot. But he was a 
says M. Michelet, ^ by its height’ . . . There would churchman ; his gown impeded his course, and entangled 
be a certainty of calumny arising against her — some his efforts. Guiding a senate, or heading an army, he 
people would impute to her a willingness to recant. No had been more than Cromwell, and Ireland not less 
innocence _ could^ escape that Now, had she really than England. As it 'was, he saved her by his courage, 
testified this willingness on the scaffold, it would have improved her by his authority, adorned her by liis 
argued nothing at all but the wealcness of a genial talents, and exalted her by his fame. His mission was 
nature shrinking from the instant approach of torment, but of ten years, and for ten years only did his personal 
And these will often pity that weakness most, who in power mitigate the government ; but though no longer 
thci.-^oMii persons would yield to it least. Meamlme ^ learcd'by the great, he was not forgotten by the wise; 


was not forgotten by the 


miscellaneous writers. 
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his influence, like his writings, has survived a century ; Mr Croker made considerable noise. We refer to 

nnd the foundations of whatever prosperity we have those on Macaulay^s History and Moore's M^oirs. 


since erected are laid in the disinterested and magnani- In the case of the former, Mr Rogers said L^ro^er 
mous patriotism of Swift. ‘attempted murder, but only committed suicide. 

With Moore the reviewer had been on friendly 
Mr Croker studied law at Lincoln's Inn, but terms. They were countiymen ^nd collep ac- 
frettin<^‘ into parliament for the borough of Down- quaintances ; and when Lord John Russell pim- 
patrick (1807), he struck into that path of public lished the poet's journals for the benefit of ms 
life which he was fitted to turn to the best advant- widow, a generous man, who had known the 

me . ... ‘ ^ j j — ij frnm h5ir«^b rom- 


a^^e. In 1809 he took a prominent part in de- 
feliding the Duke of York during the parliament- 


deceased, would have abstained from harsh com- 
ments. Croker applied the scalpel without mercy ; 


ai*v investigation into the conduct of His Royal Lord John ventured a remark on the critics sate 
Hi*^hness, ^and shortly afterwards he was made malignity;' and Croker retaliated by shewing that 
Secretary to the Admiralty, an office which he Moore had been recording unfavourable noUces 01 
held for nearly twenty-two years, until 1830, when him in his jpurnai at the very tihie that he was 
he retired with a pension of ;!^i5oo per annum, cultivating hi4 acquaintance by letters, and solicit- 
In 1809 he published anonymously The Baittes ing favours at his hands. ^ Lord Johns faults as 
of Talavera, a poem in the style of Scott, and an editor were also unsparingly exposed ; and on 
which Sir Walter reviewed in the second volume the whole, in all but good feeling, Croker was 
(fi Quarterly Review. In the same style Mr triumphant in this passage-at-arms. No 
Croker commemorated the Battle of Albueray with any heart would have acted as Croker did, 
jSii. This seems to have been the last of his but he was blinded by his keen partisanship and 
poetical efforts. He was now busy with the pride. He was a political gladiator bound to do 
Quarterly Review. Criticism, properly so called, battle against all Whigs and innovators inlitem- 
he never attempted. His articles were all personal ture. Mr Disraeli has satirised hiin under the 
or historical, confined to attacks on Whigs and name of ^ Rigby' in his novel of Coni 7 igshy. Mr 
Jacobins, or to the rectification of dates and facts Croker, however, did service^ to literature by his 
re^'^arding public characters and events. He was annotated edition of Boswell’s Life of Johmon, 
the reviewer of Keats's Budymion in 1818, to and his publication of the Suffolk Papers, the 
which Byron playfully alluded : Letters of Lady Heryey, and Loid Hervey's 

Memoirs of the Cou?'i oj George IL He wrote 
Who killed John Keats ? Stories from the History of Englaiid for Children^ 

I, says the Quarterly, which had the merit of serving as a model for 

So savage and Tartariy, gl^. -vValter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, and he 

Twas one of my feats. collected some of his contributions to the Review, 

But this deadly article is only a piece of abuse of and published them under the title oi Essays on 
three pages, in which Keats is styled a copyist of The Early Period of the. French Revolution. ^ 
Leigh Hunt, ‘more unintelligible, almost as the time of his death he w'as engaged mprepanng 

rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more tire- an edition of Popes wor^s, which has 
some and absurd than his prototype.' Lady passed into the abler hands of the Rev. Whit- 
Morgan's Italy is despatched in the same trench- worth Elwin. 
ant style. But one of Mr Croker’s greatest ‘ feats ' 

in this way was mortifying the vanity of Fanny harrtft martineau, 

Burney or Madame D'Arblay, who wished to have 

it believed that she was only seventeen when her The following notice ^ of MiSS MARTINEAU 
novel of Evelina \va.s published. She is said to appeared in Plorne's the Age : ^ H^rnot 

have kept up the delusion without exactly giving Martineau was born in the year 1802, one of the 
the date ; but the reviewer, knowing that she was youngest among a family of eight children. Pier 
h-'rn at Lynn, in Norfolk, had the parish-register father was a proprietor of one of the manufactories 
examined, and found that the fair novelist was in Norwich, in^ which place his tamily, originally 
baptised in June 1752, and consequently was of French origin, had resided since, the Revocation 
between twenty-five and twenty-six years of age of the Edict of Nantes. She was indebted to^ an 
when Evelina appeared, instead of being a pro- uncle, a surgeon in Norwich, for her education, 
digy of seventeen. Mr Croker’s success in this She has herself ascribed her taste for litera^ 
species of literary statistics led him afterwards to pursuits to the extreme delicacy of her health m 
apply it to the case of the Empress Josephine and childhood ; to the infirmity (deafness) with which 
Napoleon; he had the French registers examined, she has been afflicted ever since, which, without 
and from them proved that both Josephine and being so complete as to deprive her absolutely 
Napoleon had falsified their ages. This fact, with of all intercourse with the world, yet obliged her 
other disparaging details, the reviewer brought to seek occupations and pleasurp within herself ; 
out in a paper which appeared on the occasion of and to the affection which subsisted between her 
the late emperor's visit to England — no doubt to and the brother nearest her own age, the Rev. 
mortify the new Napoleon dynasty. In the same James Martineau, whose fine mind and talents are 
spirit he assailed Soult when he visited this well known. ^ The occupation of writing, first 
country— recounting all his military errors and begun to gratify her own taste and inclination, 
defeats, and reminding him that the Duke of became afterwards to her a source of honourable 
Wellington had deprived him of his dinner at independence, when, by one of the disasters so 
Oporto in 1S09 and at Waterloo in 1815.' The common in trade, her family became involved in 
duke is said to have been seriously displeased with misfortunes. She was then enabled to reverse 
the reviewer on account of this mistimed article, the common lot of unmarried daughters in such 
Two of the later contributions to the RcviC'W by circumstances, dnd cease to be in any respect a 
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burden. She realised an income sufficient for her 
simple habits, but still so small as to enhance the 
integrity of the sacrifice which she made to prin- 
ciple in refusing the pension offered to her by 
government in 1S40. Her motive for refusing it 
was, that she considered herself in the light of a 
political writer, and that the offer did not proceed 
from the people, but from the government, which 
did not represent the people.’ It is said in another 
account that when pressed on this subject by Lord 
Melbourne, she declined to accept a pension, the 
proceeds of a system of taxation which she had 
condemned in her works. 

The literary career of Miss Martineau displayed 
unwearied application, as well as ^eat versatility 
of talent and variety of information. It com- 
menced in 1823, when she published Devotional 
Exercises for Young Persons. From this time 
till 1831 she issued a number of tracts and short 
moral tales, and wrote some prize essays, which 
were published by the Unitarian Association. 
Two works on social questions, The Rioters and 
The Turn Out^ were among the first attempts to 
expound in a popular form the doctrines of politi- 
cal economy. In 1832-34 she produced more 
valuable Illustrations of Political Economy^ Taxa- 
tion^ and Poor Laws. A visit to America next 
led to Society in Ainerica^ 1837, and Retrospect of 
Western Travel^ 1838, both able and interesting 
works. In the same year she published a Letter 
to the Deaf and two small Guides to Service, 
to which she afterwards added two more domes- 
tic manuals. To 1838 also belongs a small tract, 
How to Observe, In 1839 appeared Deerbrook, 
a novel, containing striking and eloquent passages, 
one of which we subjoin : 

Effects of Lave and Happiness on the Mind, 

There needs no other proof that happiness is the 
most wholesome moral atmosphere, and that in which 
the immortality of man is destined ultimately to thrive, 
than the elevation of soul, the religious aspiration, 
which attends the first assurance, the first sober 
certainty of true love. There is much of this religious 
aspiration amiclst all warmth of virtuous aifections. 
There is a vivid love of God in the child that lays its 
cheek against the cheek of its mother, and clasps its 
arms about her neck. God is thanked — perhaps uncon- 
sdously — ^for the brightness of his earth, on summer 
evening when a brother and sister, who have long been 

B rted, pour out their heart-stores to each other, and 
d their course of thought brightening as it runs. 
When the aged parent hears of the honours his children 
have won, or looks round upon their innocent faces as 
the glory of his decline his mind reverts to Him who in 
them prescribed the purpose of his life, and bestowed 
its grace. But religious as is the mood of every good 
affection, none is so devotional as that of love, especially 
so called. The soul is then the very temple of adora- 
tion, of faith, of holy purity, of heroism, of charity. At 
such a moment the human creature slioots up into the 
angel; there is nothing on earth too defiled for its 
chai*ity-~nothing in hell too appalling for its heroism 
notliing in Ixeavrai too glorious for its sympathy. ; 
Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that most mysteri- 
ous power, union with another spirit, it feels itself set 
well forth on the way of victory over evil, sent out con- 
quermg and to conquer. There is no other such crisis in 
human life. The philosopher may experience uncon- 
trollable agitation in veri^ng his principle of balancing 
systems of -worlds, feeling, perhaps, as if he actually saw- 
the cx^tive hand m the act of sending the planets forth 
on their everlasting way; but this philosopher, solitary 


seraph as he may be regarded amidst a myriad of men, 
knows at such a moment no emotions so divine as those 
of the spirit becoming conscious that it is beloved — be 
it the peasant-girl in the meadow, or the daughter of 
the sage reposing in her father’s confidence, or the 
artisan beside his loom, or the man of letters musing by 
his fireside. The warrior about to strike the decisive 
blow for the liberties of a nation, however impressed 
with the solemnity of the hour, is not in a state of such 
lofty resolution as those who, by joining hearts, are 
laying their joint hands on the whole wide realm of 
futurity for their own. The statesman who, in the 
moment of success, feels that an entire class of social 
sins and woes is annihilated by his hand, is not con- 
scious of so holy and so intimate a thankfulness as they 
who are aware that their redemption is come in the 
presence of a new and sovereign affection. And these 
are many^ — ^they are in all corners of every land. The 
statesman is the leader of a nation, the warrior is the 
grace of an age, the philosopher is the birth of a thou- 
sand years ; but the lover, xvhere is he not ? Wherever 
parents look round upon their children, there he has 
been ; wherever children are at play together, there he 
will soon be ; wherever there are roofs under which 
men dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere vibrating 
with human voices, there is the lover, and there is his 
lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the 
brightness of the eye, the majesty of the presence, and 
the high temper of the discourse. 

The democratic opinions of the authoress— -for 
in all but her anti-Malthusian doctrines Miss 
Martineau was a sort of female Godwin — are 
strikingly brought forward, and the characters are 
well drawn. Deerbrook is a story of English 
domestic life. The next effort of Miss Martineau 
was The Hottr and the Man, 1840, a novel or 
romance founded on the history of the brave 
Toussaint L’Ouverture ; and with this man as 
hero, Miss Martineau exhibits as the hour of 
action the period when the slaves of St Domingo 
threw off the yoke of slavery. There is much 
passionate as well as graceful writing in this tale ; 
its greatest defect is, that there is too much dis- 
quisition, and too little connected or regular fable. 
Among the other works of Miss Martineau are 
several for children, as The Peasant and the 
Prince, The Settlers at Home, Feats on the Fiord, 
and The Crofion Boys — all pleasing and instruct- 
ive little tales. Her next work, Ltfe in the Sick- 
Room, or Essays by an Invalid, 1844, presents 
many interesting and pleasing sketches, full of 
acute and delicate thought and elegant descrip- 
tion. 

■■■■. ■ ,, ' ■■ 

Sea Viezv from the Wind&io of the Sick-Room at 
Tynemouth, 

Think of the difference to us between seeing from 
our sofas the w'idth of a street, even if it be Sackville 
Street, Dublin, or Portland Place, in London, and thirty 
miles of sea view, with its long boundary of rocks, and 
the power of sweeping our glance over half a county, by 
means of a telescope ! But the chief ground of prefer- 
ence of the sea is less its space than its motion, and the 
j perpetual shifting of objects caused by it. There can 
be nothing in inland scenery which can give the sense 
of life and motion and connection with the world like 
sea changes. The motion of a water-fall is too con- 
tinuous — too little varied — as the breaking of the waves 
would be, if that were all the sea could afford. The 
fitful action of a windmill, the waving of trees, the 
ever-changing aspects of mountains are good and beau- 
tiful ; but there is something more Hfeli'ke in the going 
forth and return of ships, in the pass^e of fleets, and in 
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the never-ending variety of a fishery. But, then, there room. A series of tales, illustrative of the evils 
must not be too much sea. The strongest eyes and springing from the Game Laws (1845), are marked 
nerves could not support the glare and oppressive vast- by Miss Martineau's acuteness and fine clear 
ness of an unrelieved expanse of waters. ^ I was aware style, but are overcoloured in tone and senti- 
of this in tune, and fixed myself where the view of the Another short tale, Tlie. Billow and the 

window and the sea is a green down, as green as any Granges captivity, is interesting, without any 
field in Ireland ; and on the nearer half of this down, attempt at conveying a political lesson. In 1848 
haymaking goes forward in its season. It slopes down appeared Life^ Present and Past ^ three 

to a hollow, where the Prior of old preserved his fish, volumes— a very interesting book of travels, but 
there being sluices formerly at either end, the one open- disfigured by wild speculative opinions on Scrip- 
iug upon the river, and the other upon the little haven ture history and character, and on mesmerism 
below the Priory, whose ruins still crown the rock, and clairvoyance. A volume on Household Edu- 
From the Prior’s fishpond, the green down slopes cation appeared in 1849, and the History of Eng- 
upwards again to a ridge rand on the slope are cows from 1816 to 1846, in 1850. This is an 

grazing all summer, and balf-way into the winter. Over admirable account of the thirty years^ peace. In 
the ridge, I survey the harbour and all its traffic, the Miss Martineau published a collection of 

view extpdmg from the tehtto , ^ herself and Mr H. G. Atkinson, 

to a horizon of sea to the xett i-seyond the harbour .1 t /r jia- j at j -/r-i ? ji i 

lies another county, with, first, its sandy beach, where of Mails Nature aiM Devclofment 

there are frequent wrecks-too interesting to an invalid -?• work which met with universal condemnation; 
—and a fine stretch of rocky shore to the left; and Miss Martmeau’s friend, Charlotte Bronte, grieved 
above the rocks, a spreading heath, where I watch sadly over this declension on the part of one 
troops of boys flying their kites ; lovers and friends whom she admired as combining the highest 
taking their breezy walk on Sundays ; the sportsman mental culture with the nicest discharge of 
with his gun and dog; and the washerwomen con- feminine duties. The book, she said, was ^the 
verging from the farmhouses on Saturday evenings, to first exposition of avowed atheism and material- 
carry their loads, in company, to the %'iUage on the yet ism she had ever read— the first unequivocal 
fiirther height I see tbern, now talking in a cliiste^^^ of disbelief of God or a future 

they walk each with a white burden on her head,™! Hundreds, she said, had deserted Miss 

Martineau on kccoimt of this book, but this 
tinaily, they part oit on the viilage-green, each to some .v ,1 ^ j • j f t > 

neighbouring house of the gentry.^ Behind the village and aiddioress has dented. < I am not aware,' says 
the heath stretches the railway ; and I watch the train Miss Maitineau, of having lost any friends what- 
triumphantly careering along the level road, and puffing Gver by that while I have gainea a new 

forth its steam above hedges and groups of trees, and "^orld of sympathy. In fact, most persons re- 
then labouring and panting up the ascent, till it is lost garded this singular lady as sui generis^ and 
between two heights, which at last bound my view, would never dream of binding her by the ^ fixed 
But on these heights are more objects ; a windmill, and settled rules.’ Her next performanefe was a 
[low in motion, and now at rest; a lime-kiln, in a translation and condensation of the Positive 
picturesque rocky field ; an ancient church tower, barely Philosophv of Auguste Comte, two volumes, 1853. 
risible in the morning, but conspicuous when the setting m. Comte’s work is a complete account of science 
iun shines upon it; a colliery, with its lofty wagon-way scientific method, as developed at the time 
md the self-moving wagons running hither and thither, beginning with mathematics, and ending 

IS jf m pure wil ulness ; and three or four farms, a sociology; but it is also, says 

various degrees of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, and i ^ n i ® • ’ • a. ’1 

lairies I am better acquainted with than their inhab- Mr Brimley, a fierce polemic against theology 
tants would believe possible. I know every stack of metaphysics, with all the notions and senti- 
:he one on the heights. Against the sky 'l see the ments that have their root in them —a ‘strict 
stacking of corn and hay in the season, and can detect limitation of the human faculties to phenoxnenal 
;he slicing away of the provender, with an accurate eye, knowledge.’ Hence the system ‘not only fails to 
It the distance of several miles. I can follow the soci- provide an aim for the action of man and of 

ible farmer in his summer evening ride, pricking on in society ; but if an aim were conceded to it, hag 

,he lane where he is alone, in order to have more time no moral force to keep men steady, no counteract- 
pr the unconscionable gossip at the gate of the next ing power to the notorious selfishness and sensu- 
amihouse, and for the second talk over the paddock- against which we have to be ever on our 

ence ofthenex ,orforthe third or_ fourth before the 3^4." 3y[j33 Martineau published a 

>orch, or over the wall, when the resident farmer comes % t 

mt, pipe in mouth, and puffs away amidst his chat, till Compkteymde to the Zn^ M^y years since 

:he wife appears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what fixed her residence in the beautiful 
:an detain him SO long ; and the daughter follows, with country, at Ambleside, where she managed her 
ler gown turned over head — for it is now chill evening little f3.rm of two acres with the skill of^ prac- 
-^and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be tical agriculturist, and was esteemed an anection- 
joing, looks at his watch, and with a gesture of surprise, ate friend and good neighbour. She was a regular 
;urns his steed down a steep broken way to the beach, contributor of political and social articles to the 
md canters home over the sands, left hard and wet by Daily News and other journals. In 1869 she 
:he ebbing tide, the white horse making his progress reproduced in one volume all the short memoirs, 
nsible to me through the dusk. ^ Then, if the question royal, political, professional, scientific, social, and 
irises, which has most of the gossip spirit, he or I? there literary, which she had written for the Daily News 
s no fame in the answer. Any such small amupment her first connection with the paper in 1852. 

s better than harmless — is salutary — ^which carries the -n 

lick prisoner abroad into the open air, among country- 1 very interesting ms^ctive wof: 

leople. When I shut down my window, I fell that my -h’S^-toned in principle, and felicitous m expres- 
uind has had an airin^. sion. She is occasionally unjust, as in the case of 

M acaulay, and inaccurate in others, but she is never 
For four years she was an inmate of this sick- dull. Miss Martineau also contributed articles to 
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TO 1882, 


Once aWeek and other periodicals. It was impos- own century. The noble old type of the British knight* 
sible for her to be idle so long as a shred of health lofty in valour and in patriotism, was felt to exist in its 
remained. She died on the evening of the 27th virtue while we had the Napiers in our front, con- 
Tune jSyL having entered on her 75th year. Im- spicuous m the eyes of an observing world. We have 
mVdiately after her death the Daily News printed not be lost, 

Martineauwhen she believed she was near death have had, and always shall have; but^w 

in. 1855. It IS a remarkably frank, unaffected pro- never have been any, and there never can be any like 


duction. As a writer of fiction, she. says of her- the Napiers. They were a group raised from among 
self : ^ None of her novels or tales have, or ever the medieval dead, and set in the midst of us, clothed 


had, in the eyes of good judges or in her 


in a temperament which admitted all the ameliorating 


any character of permanence. The artistic aim influences of our period of civilisation. They were a 
and qualifications were absent ; she had no power great and never-to-be forgotten sight to our generation ; 
of dramatic construction ; nor the poetic inspira- posterity will see them in the mirror of tradition 

tion on the one hand, nor critical cultivation on for ages to come. We are wont to say that tradition is 


the other, without which no work of the imagina- 


old and has left off work ; but it is not often now that 


tion can be worthy to live. Two or three of It will not 

her Political Economy Tales are perhaps her best ^ “ dead, 

achievement in fiction — ^her doctrine furnishing 

the plot whidh she was unable to create, and the Royal Marriage Law (1857), 

brevky of space duly restricting the indulgence in There was a strong hope that when our vounv Oiieeu 


the plot whidh she was unable to create, and the Dhe Royal Marriage Law (1857), 

brevky of space duly restricting the indulgence in There was a strong hope that when our young Queen 
detail which injured her longer narratives, and at Victoria, who was at full liberty as sovereign to please 
last warned her to leave off writing them. It was herself in marriage, had made her choice, this wretched 
fortunate for her that her own condemnation an- and demoralising Marriage Act, alw^ays reprobated by 
ticipated that of the public. To the end of her the wisest and best men of the time, would be repealed, 
life she was subject to solicitations to write more There were then none left of the last generation who 
novels and more tales ; but she for the most part could be pointed at, or in any way affected by such a 
remained steady in her refusal.' repeal ; and it was thought that it would be wise to do 

Of her book on Society in America, while 

claiming credit for it as a trustworthy account ^se. The opportunity h^ almost 

of the political structure and relation of the 

c r\^ ceased to be cniidren, at least the elder ones. Meantime 

1 there is, as we aU know, a strong and growing popular 

cxj not a favour^le specimen distrust in our own country and in others of the 'close 

of Harriet Maitmeaus wriangs, either in regard dynastic connections which are multiplying by means of 
to moral or artistic taste. It is full of affectations the perpetual intermarriages of a very few families. The 
‘ and preachments/ As to religion, she describes political difficulties recently, and indeed constantly ex« 
hersdf as being, in early life, an earnest Unitarian, perienced from the complication of family interests 
But she says^ that her Eastern Life^ Present involving almost every throne in Europe, are a matter. 
and Past — ^which she ranks as the best of her universal feeling and conversation.- There is no 
writings— shewed that at that time (1849) ‘she chance for the physical and intellectual welfare of 
was no longer a Unitarian, or a believer in revela- coming generations when marriages take place among 
tion at all' With regard to the Letters on the relations ; and there is no chance for morality 

• Laws of Man's Nature and Development, she whp, under legal or state compulsion, 

observes : ‘This book brought upon its writers y°'l“g.PSfPlf in one direcfaon and mairy m anothei- 
a. wa. tlia if No evils that could possibly arise from mamages out of 

of atheism from the royal pale can^^for a moment compare with the 
SfmT; ^not distinguish between the inevitable results of a marriage law like ours, perpetu- 

p p lar and the philosophical sense of the word ated through other generations, than the unhappy one 
between the disbelief in the poputo theology that is gone. Royalty will have quite difficulties enough 
wnicii caused a long series of religious men to contend with, all through Europe, in coming times, 
to be called^ atheists, ^d the disbelief in a First vfithout the perils consequent on this law. Its operation 
Cause — a disbelief which is expressly disclaimed expose all the intermarried royal families in Europe 
in the book.' to criticism and ultimate rejection by peoples who will 

Miss Martineau thus accounts for her choice of governed by a coterie of persons diseased in body 

rural instead of London life : ‘She felt that she iiarrow intermarriage, enfeebled in mind— strong 

could not be happy, or in the best way useful, if ^ Prejudices, and krge only in their self- 
the deciinino- vf-ars nf b<*r lifA wArA esteem and m requirements. There is yet time to save 

bps in ^ of Europe-or at least the myal palaces of 

evenine A auiet home, of f^^ England— *om the consequences of a collision between 

dI3;ut on y own, an4 some few the great natural laws ot&ined by Trovidence, and the 

hf^l^AVAri trt Ka a domestic welf^, she i^ow and mischievous artificial law ordained by a 

wilful king of England. That king is in his grave, and . 
iS Autobiography, with Memorials the last of his children is now gone to join him there. Let 

by M. W. Chapman, was published in 1877. the time be laid hold of to bury his evil work in the 

t<Mnb which is now to be sealed over him and his for 
The Napiers, ^ver ; and the act will be gratefully acknowledged by a 

^ r 1* 1 ■» ^°rig line of future princes and princesses, who will be 

Englis^en have rejoiced in the spared the bitter suffering of those who have gone before, 
f of a family who ^emed bom to It can never be, as was said by wise men eighty years 

gwpetote me a^oaaboi^ of a heroic age, and to elevate ago, that royal personages who are dedared of age at 
the national sentiment at least rn +>^a rirti^f ® 


to- national sentiment at least to the pomt reached in eighteen wiE have no vrill of their own, in such a matter 
me best part 01 the military period of our civilisation, as marriage, at five-and-twenty. Marriage is too solemn 
./j w^ bemoaning the material and sacred a matter to be treated as apiece of state 

tendttaes and the sordid temper of our people in our ! poHti«; and the ordinance which is holy in the freedom 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


of private life may be trusted with the domestic welfare 
of prince and peasant alike. 

Postal Reform — Anecdote of Coleridge, 

From History of the Thirty Years' Peace (iSi6>i846). 

Coleridge, when a young man, was walking through 
the Lake district, when he one day saw the postman 
deliver a letter to a woman at a cottage door. The woman 
turned it over and examined it, and then returned it, saying 
that she could not pay the postage, which was a shilling. 
Hearing that the letter was from her brother, Coleridge 
paid the postage, in spite of the manifest unwillingness 
of the woman. As soon as the postman was out of 
the house, she shewed Coleridge how his money had 
‘been wasted, as far as she was concerned. The sheet 
was blank. There was an agi-eement between her 
brother and herself, that as long as all went well with 
him, he should send a blank sheet in this way once a 
quarter, and she had thus tidings of him without expense 
of postage. 

Most people would have remembered this incident 
as a curious story to tell ; but there was one mind 
ivhich wakened up at once to a sense of the significance 
of the fact. It struck Mr Rowland Hill that there 
must be something wrong in a system which drove a 
brother and sister to cheating, in order to gratify their 
desire to hear of one another’s welfare. It was easy 
enough in those days to collect a mass of anecdotes 
of such cheating. Parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, lovers and friends, must have tidings of each 
other, where there is any possibility of obtaining them ; 
and those who had not shillings to spend in postage — 
who could no more spend shillings in postage than the 
class above them could spend hundreds of pounds on 
pictures — ^would resort to any device of communication, 
without thinking there was any harm in such cheating, 
because no money was kept back from government 
which could have been paid. There was curious dotting 
in newspapers, by which messages might be spelled out. 
Newspapers being franked by writing on the covers 
the names of members of parliament, a set of signals 
was arranged by which the names selected were made 
to serve as a bulletin. Men of business so, wrote letters 
as that several might go on one sheet, which was to be cut 
up and distributed. The smuggling of letters by carriers 
was enormous. After all expenditure of time and in- 
genuity, there remained, however, a terrible blank of 
enforced silence. We look back now with a sort of 
amazed compassion to the old crusading times when 
warrior-husbands and their wives, gray-headed parents 
and their brave sons, parted with the knowledge that 
it must be months or years before they could hear even 
of one another’s existence. We wonder how they bore 
the depth of silence. And we feel the same now about 
the families of polar voyagers. But, till a dozen years 
ago, it did not occur to many of 'us how like this was the 
fate of the largest classes in our own country. The fact 
is, there was no full and free epistolary intercourse in 
the country, except between those who had the command 
of franks. There were few families in the wide middle 
class who did not feel the cost of postage a heavy item 
in their expenditure; and if the young people sent 
letters home only once a fortnight, the amount at the 
year’s end was rather a serious matter. But it was the 
vast multitude of the lower orders who suffered like the 
crusading families of old, and the geographical dis- 
coverers of all time. When once their families parted off 
from home, it was a separation almost like that of death. 
The hundreds of thousands of apprentices, v of shopmen, 
of governesses, of domestic servants, were cut off from 
family relations as if seas or deserts lay between them 
and home. If the shilling for each letter could be saved 
by the economy of weeks or months at first, the rarity 
of the correspondence went to increase the rarity ; new 
interests hastened the dying out of old ones ; and the 
ancient domestic affections were but too apt to wither 


away, till the wish for intercourse w^ gone. The young 
girl could not ease her heart by pouring out her cares 
and difficulties to her mother before she slept, as she can 
now when the penny and the sheet of paper are the 
only condition of the correspondence. The young lad 
felt that a letter home was a somewhat serious and 
formal matter, when it must cost his parents more than 
any indulgence they ever thought of for themselves ; and 
the old mn and light-heartedness were dropped from . 
such domestic intercourse as there was. The effect upon 
morals of this kind of restraint is proved beyond a 
doubt by the evidence afforded in the army. It was a 
well-known fact, that in regiments where the com* 
manding officer was kind and courteous about franking 
letters for the privates, and encouraged them to write as 
often as they pleased, the soldiers were more sober and 
manly, more virtuous and domestic in their affections, 
than where difficulty was made by the indolence or 
stiffness of the franking officer. Tp some persons, this 
aspect has ever appeared the most important of the 
various interesting aspects of the postage reform achieved 
by Mr Rowland Hill. As for others, it is impossible 
to estimate the advantage of the change. In reading ' 
Cowper’s life, how strange now seems his expenditure 
of time, thought, and trouble about obtaining franks for 
the manuscripts and proofs of his Homer ; now, when 
every mail carries packets between authors, printers, and 
publishers, for a few pence, without any teasing solicita- 
tion for franks, or dependence upon anybody’s good 
offices 1 What a mass of tradesmen’s patterns and 
samples, of trade circulars, of bills and small sums of 
money, of music and books, of seeds and flowers, of 
small merchandise and friendly gifts, of curious speci- 
mens passing between men of science, of bulletins of 
health to satisfy anxious hearts, is every day sent abroad 
over the land ; and now spreading over wide oceans and 
across continents, through Rowland Hill’s discovery of 
a way to throw down the old barriers and break througb 
the ancient silence ! It was truly a beneficent legisla- 
tion which made this change. 

It was not easy, however, to make the change. Long 
after the case was made clear — ^long after the old evils 
and the new possibility were made as evident as facts 
and figures can make any proposition — therp was diffi"* 
culty — vexatious, even exasperating difficulty— 4 n carry- 
ing the reform. One great obstacle at the outset was 
that the post-office has, through all time, declared itself 
perfect. As the Duke of Wellington dedared of omr 
representative system that it could not be improved, 
while the grass and trees of Old Sanim were sending 
two members to parliament, so the post-office declared 
itself perfect when carts and saddle-horses carried its bags | 
and again, when Mr Palmer’s mail-coaches— declared 
an impossible creation in 1797 — ^brought the Bath letters 
to London in eighteen hours, and could take no noticd 
of out-of-the-way towns and small villages ; and again, 
when a letter from Uxbridge, posted on Friday nighl^ 
could not reach Gravesend till Tuesday momii^ ; and, 
finally, when the state of postal communication in Great 
Britain was what has been indicated above. No postal 
reforms of a comprehensive character have ever origin- 
ated in the Post-office itself. This is natural, because 
its officers are wholly occupied with its interior affairs, 
and cannot look abroad* so as to compare its provisions 
with the growing needs of society. It required a 
pedestrian traveller in the Lake District, making his 
wayside observations, and following up the suggestion ; 
an investigator who could ascertain something of the 
extent of the smuggling of letters ; a man of an open 
heart, who could enter into family sympathies ; a mmi 
: of philosophical ingenuity, who could devise a remedial 
; scheme ; and a man of business, who could fortify such 
j a scheme with an impregnable accuracy, to achieve such 
a reform. The man was among us, and the thing was 
done. 

Mr 'HiE ascertained that *the cost of mere transit 
incurred upon a letter from London to Edinbui^h, 
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wuue every omer branch of the nationa] 
income was declining or stationary. ... 

And from our own country the blessing is reachin? 
many more ; and cheap postage is becoming established 
m one nation after another, extending the benefits of the 
invention among myriads of men who have not vet 
heard the name of its author. The poet’s shilling given 
in the Lake Distnct was well laid out ! ° “ 


thirty-sixth part of a penny.' When this was once made 
clearly known to the people of London and Edinburgh, 
it was not likely that they would be long content to 
pay a shilling or upwards. It was not liMy that rich 
merchants would be content ; and much less the multi- 
tude to whom a shilling was a prohibitory duty on 
correspondence. It would strike them all that if 
government received such a profit as this on the trans- 
mission of letters, the government must be getting much 
too rich at the expense of letter-writers, and to the 
injury of persons who would fain write letters if they 


WILLIAM, AND MARY HOWITT. 

_ A love of natural history and poetry, great 
industry, and a happy talent for description: dis 
tmguislr these popular writers, originally members 
of the Society of Friends. Mary Bo%m was a 
native of Uttoxeter, county of Stafford; WiUiam 
Howitt was born in 1795, at Heanor, in Derby- 
shire. They were married in 1833, and the same 
year they published, in conjunction, The Forest 
Minstrel, a senes of poems. In the preface is the 
foUowiiig statement : ‘ The history of our poetical 
bias is simply what we believe, in reality, to be 
that of many others. Poetry has been our youthful 
amusement, and our increasing daily enjoyment 
in happy, and our solace in sorrowful hours 
Amidst the vast and delicious treasures of our 
national literatui'e, we have revelled with growing 
and iinsatiated delight ; and at the same time, 
living chiefly in the quietness of the countrv, we 
have watched the changing features of nature : we 
have felt the secret chai*m of those sweet but un- 
ostentatious images which she is perpetually pre- 
senting, and given full scope to those workings of 
the imagination and of the heart, which natural 
beauty and solitude prompt and promote. The 
natural result was the transcription of those images 
and scenes.' ® 

A poem in this volume serves to complete a 
happy picture of studies pursued by a married pair 
m concert : 

Away with the pleasure that is not partaken ? 

There is no enjoyment by one only ta'en : 

I love, in my mirth to see gladness awaken 
and in eyes, that reflect it again. 

When we sit by the lire that so cheerily blazes 

hearthstone, with its innocent glee, 

Oh ! how my soul warms, while my eye fondly gazes, 
To see my delight is partaken by thee ! 

And when, as how often, I eagerly listen 
To stories thou rcad'st of the dear olden day, 

How delightful to see our eyes mutually glisten, 

And feel that affection has sweetened the lay. 

Yes, love — and when wandering at even or morning, 

T forest or wild, or by waves foaming white, 

I have fancied new beauties the landscape adorning, 


could. If it appeared, however, that the revenue from 
the post-office was unaccountably small — that it was 
diminishing in actual amount instead of increasing with 
,the spread of population — ^it was clear that the I^ost- 
oflice could not be so perfect as it thought itself ; that 
it was not answering its purpose ; that whatever might 
he its mismanagement and consequent expensiveness, 
there must also be an enormous amount of smuggling 
letters. And the facts were so. Between the years 1815 
and 1835, the Post-office annual revenue had declined; 
while, on its cswa. existing terms, it ought, from the 
increase of population, to have risen ^507,700 — from 
the mere increase of population it ought to have risen 
thus much, without regard to the improvement of edu- 
cation, and the spread of commerce, which had taken 
place in these twenty years. 

The way to deal with smuggling is now very well 
understood. To extin^ish smuggling it is necessary to 


culation was, that xf the postage could be paid in advance 
? trouble in delivery, and other 

famite of communication be established, which he 

B inted out, and the postage be reduced to a penny for 
If^unce letters, the ma-ease in the number of letters 

cheapness, 

must soon be fourfold. When it became fourfold, the 
net revenue, after defraying the expense of conveying 
franksand newspapers, would amount to £1,27$, 000 pet* 
sum only ^^280, 000 less than the existing 
revenue. ^ no one supposed that tlie increase would 
ultimately be so little as fourfold, there was every pros- 
pect that the Post-office revenue would, in a few years 
reaver its then present amount directly ; while it was 
certain that, under other heads, the revenue must be 
largely increased through the stimulus given to com- 
improved communication. 

a ? proposed his plan, the revenue was in 

a flounshing ^te--m a state which would justify such 
M ex^nment ^ this for such ends. It wai well tlia 
none foresaw the which was at hand, and the 

long depreffiion which must ensue; for none might 
have had courage to go into the enterprise. But that 
reverse se^ed admirably as a test of reform ; and 
through the long depression which ensued, Mr Hill’s 
g^an, though OTeHy maimed, and allowed at first no fair 
Ti everything else was working 

UL The revenue from the Post-office went on steadilv 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 


I of old English halls, battle-fields, and the scenes 
of striking passages in English history and poetry. 
Another work of the same kind, The Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets, 1847, is greatly inferior, being 
disfigured by inaccuracies and rash dogmatic 
assertions. Mr Howitt was for some years in 
business in the town of Nottingham, and a work 
from his fertile pen, the nature of which is indi- 
cated by its name, the History of Priestcraft, 
1834, so recommended him to the Dissenters and 
reformers of that town, that he was made one of 
their aldermen. Disliking the bustle of public life, 
Mr Howitt retired from Nottingham, and resided 
for three years at Esher, in Surrey. Mr and Mrs 
Howitt then removed to Germany, and after three 
years^ residence in that country, the former pub- 
lished a work on the Social and Rural Life of 
Germany, which the natives admitted to be the 
best account of that country ever written by a 
foreigner. Our industrious author also trans- 
lated a work written expressly for him, The 
Student Life of Germany. After his return, Mr 
Howitt embarked in periodical literature as a 
proprietor, but neither The Peoples Journal nor 
Howitfs Journal was a successful speculation. He 
then sailed for Australia, and a two years’ resi- 
dence in that colony enabled him to publish an 
interesting and comprehensive work, in two 
volumes, entitled Land, Ladour, and Gold, or Two 
Years in Victoria, with Visits to Sydney and 
Van Diemeiis Land. He also published The 
Ruined Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain, 1861 ; 
History of the Supernaturaly Letters on Trans-- 
portation, 2863 ; Discovery in Australia, 5 rc., 
1865 ; The Mad War Planet, and other Poems, 
1871, William Howitt died at Rome in 1879. 
Few writers have displayed greater intellectual 
activity than Mary and William Howitt, and to 
the young they have been special benefactors. 


Mr and Mrs Howitt having been drawn to the 
Swedish language, they studied it with avidity, and 
Mrs Howitt has translated the tales of Frederika 
Bremer and the Jmprovisatore of Hans Ghristian 
Andersen, ail of which have been exceedingly 
popular, and now circulate extensively both in 
England and America. Mr Howitt has been a 
still more voluminous writer. His happiest works 
are those devoted to rural description. The Book 
of the Seasotis, 1831, delineates the picturesque and 
poetical features of the months, and all the objects 
and appearances which the year presents in the 
garden, .the field, and the waters. An enthusiastic 
lover ofliis subject, Mr Howitt is remarkable for 
the fullness and variety of his pictorial sketches, 
the richness and purity of his fancy, and the occa- 
sional force and eloquence of his language. 


Love of the Beautiful. 

If I could hut arouse in other minds (he says) that 
ardent and ever-growing love of the beautiful works of 
God in the creation, which I feelin myself—if I could 
but make it in others what it has been to me — 

The nurse, ; ■ 

The snide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being— 

if I could open to any the mental eye which can never 
be again closed, but which finds more and more clearly 
revealed before it beauty, wisdom, and peace in the 
splendours of the heavens, in the majesty of seas 
and mountains, in the freshness of winds, the ever- 
changing lights and shadows of fair landscapes, the 
solitude of heaths, the radiant face of bright lakes, 
and the solemn depths of woods, then, indeed, should I 
rejoice. Oh that I could but touch a thousand bosoms 
with that melancholy which often visits mine, when I 
behold little children endeavouring to extract amuse- 
ment from the very dust, and straws, and pebbles of 
squalid alleys, shut out from the free and glorious 
countenance of nature, and think how differently the 
children of the peasantry are passing the golden hours of 
childhood, wandering with bare heads and unshod feet, 
perhaps, but singing a ‘ childish, wordless melody ' through 
vernal lanes, or prying into a thousand sylvan leafy nooks, 
by the liquid music of running waters, amidst the fragrant 
heath, or on the flowery lap of the meadow, occupied 
with winged wonders -without end. Oh that I could but 
baptise every heart with the sympathetic feeling of what 
the city-pent child is condemned to lose ; how blank, 
and poor, and joyless must be the images which fill its 
infant bosom, to that of the country one, whose mind 

Will be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Ilis memory be a dwelling-place ^ 

For all sweet sounds and liarinonics ! 

I feel, however, an animating assurance that nature will ' 
exert a perpetually increasing influence, not only as a 
most fertile source of pure and substantial pleasures — 
pleasures which, unlike many others, produce, instead of 
satiety, desire, but also as a great moral agent : and i 
what effects I anticipate from this growing taste may be | 
readily inferred, when I avow it as one of the most fear- 
less articles of my creed, that it is scarcely possible for a 1 
man in whom its power is once firmly established, to 1 
become utterly debased in sentiment or abandoned in | 
principle. His soul may be said to be brought into ‘ 
habitual union with the Author of Nature — | 

Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind. j 

In this spirit Mr Howitt has written The Rural '. 
Life q/* two volumes, 1838; The Bofs^ 

Country Book ; and Visits to Remarkable Places, , 
two volumes ; the latter work giving an account i 


Mountain Children . — By Mary Howitt. 

Dwellers by lake and hill ! 

Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 

Go gladly forth and drink of joy your fill, 

With unconstrained step and spirits free ! 

No crowd impedes your way, 

No city wall impedes your further bounds ; 

Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray 
The long day through, ’mid summer sights and sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 

And the old trees that cast a solemn shade ; 

The pleasant evening, the fresh de’WT' hours, 

And the green hills whereon your fathers played. 

The gray and ancient peaks 
Round which the silent clouds hang day and night ; 

And the low voice of water as it makes, 

Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight. 

These are your joys ! Go forth — 

Give your hearts up unto their mighty power ; 

For in liis spirit God has clothed the earth. 

And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 

The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds ; 

z\nd awfully tlie everlasting hills 
Acidrcss you in their many-toned winds. 

Ye sit upon the earth 

Twining its flowers, and shouting full of glee ; 

And a pure mighty influence, ’mid your mirth, 
Jkloulds your unconscious spirits silently. 
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Hence is it that the lands 
Of storm and mountain have the tioblest sons ; 

Whom the world reverences. The patriot bands 
Were of the hills like you, ye little ones ! 


Children of pleasant song 
Are taught within the mountain solitudes ; 

For hoary legends to your wilds belong, 
And yours are haunts where inspiration broods. 


Then go forth— earth arid sky 
To you are tributary ; joys are spread 

Profusely, like .the summer flowers that He 
In the green path, beneath your gamesome tread ! 


Mountains, — From The Booh of the Seasons.^ 


Palaces where Nature thrones 
Sublimity in iqy halls I 


the dark Alpine forests, the savage rocks and precipices, 
the fearful and unfathomable chasms filled with the 
sound of ever-predpitating waters ; the cloud,the sil^c^ 
the avalanche, the cavernous gloom, the terrible visita- 
tions of Heaven^s concentrated lightning, darkness, and 
rhundar; or the sweeter features of living, rushing 
streams, spicy odours of flower and shrub, fresh spirit 
elating breezes sounding through the dark pine-grove ; 
the ever-varying lights and shadows, and aaii hues ; 
flit 


the wide prospects, and, above all, the simple inhab 
ants! 


There is a charm connected with mountains, so 
powerful that the merest mention of them, the merest 
sketch of their magnificent features, kindles the imagin- 
ation, and carries the spirit at once into^ the bosom 
of their enchanted regions. How the mind is filled 
with their vast solitude ! how the inward eye is fixed ; 
on their silent, their sublime, their everlasting peaks 1 
How our heart bounds to the music of their solitary 
cri^, to the tinkle of their gushing rills, to the sound of 
their cataracts ! How inspiriting are the odours that 
breathe from the upland turf, from the rock-hung flower, 
from the hoary and solemn,' pine ! how beautiful are 
those lights and shadows thrown abroad, and that fine, 
transparent haze which is diffused over the valleys and 
lower slopes, as over a vast, inimitable picture I 

At this season of the year [autumn] the ascents of 
our own mountains are most practicable. The heat of 
summer has dried up the moisture. with which winter 
rains saturate the spongy turf of the hoUows ; and the 
atmosphere, dear and settled, admits of the most 
extensive prospects. Whoever has not ascended our 
mountains knows little of the beauties of this beautiful 
island. Whoever has not climbed their long and heathy 
ascents, and seen the trembling mountain-flowers, the 
glowing moss, the richly tinted lichens at his feet ; and 
scented the fresh aroma of the uncultivated sod, and of 
the spicy shrubs ; and heard the bleat of the flock across 
their solitary expanses, and the wild cry of the mountain- 
plover, the raven, or the eagle ; and seen the rich and 
russet hues of distant slopes and eminences, the livid ‘ 
j^hes of ravines and precipices, the white glittering 
line of falling waters, and the cloud tumultuously whirl- 
ing round the lofty summit ; and then stood panting on’ 1 
that summit, and beheld the clouds alternately gather 
and break over a thousand giant peaks and ridges of 
every varied hue, but all silent as images of eternity ; 
and cast his gaze over lakes and forests, and smoking 
towns, and wide lands to the very ocean, in all their 
gleaming and reposing beauty— knows nothing of the , 
treasures of pictorial wealth which his own country 
po^esses. 

But when we let loose the imagination from even 
these splendid scenes, and give it free charter to range 
through the far more glorious ridges of continental 
mountains, through Alps, Apennin^, or Andes, how is 
it pos^ssed and absorbed by all the awful magnificence 
of their scenery and character! The skyward and inac- 
cessible pinnacles, the 


We delight To think of the people of mountainous 
regions ; we please our imaginations with their pictur- 
esque and quiet abodes; with their peaceful secluded 
lives, striking and unvarying costumes, and primitive 
manners. We involuntarily give to the mountaineer 
heroic and -elevated qualities. He lives smonm 
noble objects, and must imbibe some of their nobility* 
he lives amongst the elements of poetry, and must' 
be poetical ; he lives where his fellow-beings are far 
far separated from their kind, and surrounded by the 
sternness and the perils of savage nature ; his social 
affections must therefore be proportionably concentrated 
his home-ties lively and strong ; but, more than oil, he 
lives within the barriers, the strongholds, the very last 
refuge which Nature herself has reared to preserve alive 
liberty in the earth, to preserve to man his highest 
hopes, his noblest emotions, his dearest treasures, his 
faith, his freedom, his hearth, and his home. How 
glorious do those mountain-ridges appear when we look 
upon them as the unconquerable abodes of free hearts * 
as the stern, heaven-built walls from which the few, the 
feeble, the persecuted, the despised, the helpless child, 
the delicate woman, have from age to age, in their last 
perils, in. all their weaknesses and emergencies, when 
power and cruelty were ready to swallow them up, 
looked down and beheld the million waves of despotism 
break at their feet; have seen the rage of murderous 
armies, and tyrants, the blasting spirit of ambition, 
fanaticism and crushing domination recoil from their 
bases in despair. ^Thanks be to God for mountains!* 
is often the exclamation of my heart as I trace the 
history of the world. From age to age they have been 
the last friends of man. In a thousand extremities they 
have saved him. What great hearts have throbbed in 
their defiles from the days of Leonidas to those of 
Andreas Hofer ! What lofty souls, what tender hearts, 
what poor and persecuted creatures have they sheltered 
in their stony bosoms from the weapons and tortures of 
their fellow-men I 


. ^ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose hones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold 1 


was the burmng exclamation of Milton’s agonised and 
indignant spirit, as he beheld those sacred bulwarks of 
freedom for once violated by tlie disturbing demons of 
the earth ; and the sound of his fiery and lamenting 
appeal to Heaven will be echoed in every generous soul 
to the end of time. 

Thanks be to God for mountains I The variety which 
they impart to the glorious bosom of our planet were no 
smaU advantage ; the beauty which they spread out to 
our vision in their woods and waters, their crags and 
slopes, their clouds and atmospheric hues, were d 
splendid gift ; the sublimity which they pour into our 
deepest souls from their majestic aspects ; the poetry 
which breathes from their streams, and dells, and airy 
heights, from the sweet abodes, the garbs and manners 
of their inhabitants, the songs and legends which have 
awoke in them, were a proud heritage to imaginative 
minds ; but what are all these when the thought comes, 
that without mountains the spirit of man must have 
bowed to the brutal and the base, and probably have 
sunk to the monotonous level of the unvaried plain. 

When I turn my eyes upon the map of the world, and 
behold how wonderfully the countries where our faith 
was nurtured, where our liberties were generated, where 
our philosophy and literature, the fountains of our 
intellectual grace and beauty, sprang up, were as dis- 
tinctly walled out by God’s hand with mountain 
ramparts from the eruptions and interruptions of bar- 
barism, as if at the especial prayer of the early fathers 
of man’s destinies, I am lost in an exulting admiration. 
Look at the bold barriers of Palestine I see how the 
infant liberties of Greece were sheltered from the vast 
tribes of the undvilised North by the heights of Hsemus 
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and Rhodope ! behold how the Alps describe their 
magnificent crescent, inclining their opposite extremities 
to the Adriatic and Tyrrhene Seas, locking up Italy 
from the Gallic and Teutonic hordes till the power and 
spirit of Rome had reached their maturity, and she had 
opened the wide forest of Europe to the light, spread 
far her laws and language, and planted the seeds of 
many mighty nations ' ^ ; 

Thanks to God for mountains ! Their colopal 
firmness seems almost to break the current of time 
itself; the geologist in them searches for traces of the 
earlier world ; and it is there, too, that man, resisting 
the revolutions of lower regions, retains through innum* 
erable years his habits and his rights. While a multi- 
tude of changes has remoulded the people of Europe, 
while languages, and laws, and dynasties, and creeds, 
have passed' over it like shadows over the landscape, the 
children of the Celt and the Goth, who fled to the 
mountains a thousand years ago, are found there now, 
and shew us in face and figure, in language and garb, 
what their fathers were : shew us a fine contrast with 
the modern tribes dwelling below and around them ; 
and shew us, moreover, how adverse is the spirit of the 
mountain to mutability, and that there the fiery heart 
of freedom is found for ever. 


Country Rambles-^ The South of England. 

"FTom The Rural Life of England, 

Cross only the south of England, and how delightful 
were the route to him who has the love of nature and of 
his country in his heart ; and no imperious cares to dis- 
pute it with them. Walk up, as I have said, from 
Salisbury to Stonehenge. Sit down amid that solemn 
drde, on one of its fallen stones ; contemplate the 

S 'gantic erection, reflect on its antiquity, and what 
ngland has passed through and become while those 
stones have stood there. Walk forth over that beautiful 
and immense plain — see the green circles, and Ifnes, and 
mounds, which ancient superstition or heroism has 
everywhere traced upon it, and which nature has beauti- 
fied with a carpet of turf as fine and soft as velvet Join 
those simple shepherds, and talk with them. Reflect, 
poetical as our poets have made the shepherd and his 
life — ^what must be the monotony of that life in lowlanji 
counties — day after day, and month after month, and 
year after year — ^never varying, except from the geniality 
of summer to winter ; and what it must be then, how 
dreary its long reign of cold, and wet, and snow ! 

When you leave them, plunge into the New Forest 
in Hampshire. There is a region where a summer 
month might be whiled away as in a fairy-land. There, 
in the very heart of that old forest, you find the spot 
where Rufus fell by the bolt of Tyrell, looking very 
much as it might look then. All around you lie forest 
and moorland for many a mile. The fallow and red 
deer in thousands herd there as of old. The squirrels 
gambol in the oaks above you ; the swine rove in the 
thick fern and the deep glades of the forest as in a state 
of nature. The dull tinkle of the cattle-bell comes 
through the wood ; and ever and anon, as you wander 
forward, you catch the blue smoke of some hidden abode, 
curling over the tree tops ; and come to sylvan boivers, 
and little bough-overshadowed cottages, as primitive as 
any that the reign of the Conqueror himself could have 
shewn. What^ haunts are in these glades for poets ; 
what streams flow through their bosky banks, to soothe ' 
at once the ear and eye enamoured of peace and beauty ! 
What endless groupings and colourings for the painter ! 
At Boldre you may find a spot worth seeing, for it is 
the parsonage once inhabited by the venerable William 
Gilpin — ^thc descendant of Barnard Gilpin, the apostle of 
the north — the author of Forest Scenery / and near it is 
the school, which he built and endowed for the poor 
from the sale of his drawings. Not very distant from 
this stands the rural dwelling of one of England's truest- 


hearted women, Caroline Bowles— and not far off you 
have the woods of Netley Abbey, the Isle of Wight,/ 
the Solent, and the open sea. 

But still move on through the fair fields of Dorset 
and Somerset, to the enchanted land of Devon. If you 
want stern grandeur, follow its north-western coast ; if 
peaceful beauty, look down into some bne of its rich 
vales, green as an emerald, and pastured by its herds of 
red cattle; if all the summer loveliness of woods and 
rivers, you may ascend the Tamar or the Tavy, or many 
another stream ; or you may stroll on through valleys 
that for glorious solitudes, or fair English homes amid 
their woods and hills, shall leave you nothing to desire. 
If you want sternness and loneliness, you may pass into ' 
Dartmoor. There- are wastes and wilds, crags of granite, 
views into far-off districts, and the sounds of waters 
hurrying away over their rocky beds, enough to satisfy 
the largest hungering and thirsting after poetical delight. 

I shall never forget the feelings of delicious entrancement 
with which I approached the outskirts of Dartmoor. I 
found myself amongst the woods near Haytor Crags. 

It was an autumn evening. The sun, near its setting, 
threw its yellow beams amongst the trees, and lit up 
the ruddy tors on the opposite side of the valley into a 
beautiful glow. Below, the deep dark river went sound- 
ing on its way with a melancholy music, and as I wound 
up the steep road all beneath the gnarled oaks, I ever 
and anon caught glimpses of the winding valley to the 
left, air beautiful with wild thickets and half shrouded 
faces of rock, and still on high these glowing ruddy tors 
standing in the blue air in their sublime silence. My 
road wound up, and up, the heather and the bilberry on 
either hand shewing me that cultivation had never dis- 
turbed the soil they grew in ; and one sole woodlark - 
from the far-ascending forest to the right, filled the wide 
solitude with his wild autumnal note. At that moment 
I reached an eminence, and at once saw the dark crags 
of Dartmoor high aloft before me, and one large solitary 
house in the valley beneath the woods. So fair, so silent 
—save for the woodlark^s note and the moaning river — 
so unearthly did the whole scene seem, that my imagin- 
ation delighted to look upon it as an enchanted land, 
and to persuade itself that that house stood as it would 
stand for ages, under the spell of silence, but beyond 
the reach of death and change. 

But even there you need not rest — ^there lies a land of 
gray antiquity, of desolate beauty still before you— 
Cornwall. It is a land almost without a tree. That is, ■ 
all its high and wild plains are destitute of them, and 
the bulk of its surface is of this character. Some sweet 
and sheltered vales it has, filled with noble wood, as 
that of Tresillian near Truro ; but over a great portion 
of it extend gray heaths. It is a land where the wild 
furze seems never to have been rooted up, and where the 
huge masses of stone that lie about its hills and valleys 
are clad with the lichen of centuries. And yet how does - 
this bare and barren land fasten on your imagination ! 

It is a country that seems to have retained its ancient 
attachments longer than any other. The British tongue > 
here lingered till lately— as the ruins of King Arthur’s 
palace still crown the stormy steep of Tintagel ; and the 
saints that succeeded the heroic race, seem to have left 
their names on almost every town and village. 

It were well worth a journey there merely to see the 
vast mines which perforate the earth, and pass under 
the very sea ; and the swarming population that they 
employ. It were a beautiful sight to see the bands of 
young maidens, that sit beneath long sheds, crushing 
the ore, and singing in chorus. But far more were it 
worth the trip to stand at the Land’s- End, on that lofty, 
savage, and shattered coast, with the Atlantic roaring 
all around you. The Hebrides themselves, wild and 
desolate, and subject to obscuring mists as they are, 
never made me feel more shipped into a dream-land 
than that scenery. At one moment the sun shining 
over the calm sea, in whose transparent depths the 
tawny rocks were seen far down. Right and left extend 
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social importance had been previously somewlu 
neglected by the inductive philosophers. 
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the dun cliffs and cavernous precipices, 
the white billows playing gracefully to 
n^ly sunken rocks, as through the ma 
lions. At the next moment all wrapt 
obscurity of mist ; the sea only cognisable by its sound ; 
the dun crags looming through the fog vast and awfully, 
and all round you on the land nothing visible, as you 
trace back vour wav, but huge gray stones that strew 


REV. GEORGE GILFILLAK. 

This gentleman (born at Comrie, in Perthshire, 
in 1813) is author of a number of works, critical 
and biographical. The best known of them is his 
Gallery of Literary Portraits^ published in three 
parts from 1845 to 1855. Mr Gilfillan during the 
same time published The Bards of the Bible^ 1850 j 
The Book of British Poesy ^ 1851 ; The Martyrs^ 
Heroes^ and Bards of the Scottish Covenant, 1852 ; 
See. In 1856 he published The History of a Man 
— a singular melange of fancy sketches and bio* 
graphical facts ; and in the following year, Chris- 
iianity and our Era; in 1864, Martyrs and Heroes 
of the Scottish Covenant; in 1867, Hight (a poem 
in blank verse, by no means a happy effort of 
the author) ; and the same year a volume of bio- 
graphies, entitled Remoter Stars in the Church 
Sky; in 1869, Modern Christian Heroes ; in 1871, 
Life of Sir Walter Scott; and a Life of Dr 
William Anderson in 1873. Mr Gilfillan was 
also a large contributor to periodical works, and 
edited a series of the British Poets. At the 
same time he discharged the duties of pastor of 
a United Presbyterian church in Dundee, and 
published several volumes of discourses in which 
he invariably advocates theological freedom of 
thought. The industry of Mr Gilfillan was a 
remarkable and honourable feature in his char- 
acter ; and his writings, though often disfigured 
by rash judgments and gaudy rhetoric, have an 
honest warmth and glow of expression which 
attest his sincerity. From his pages, many felici- 
tous images and metaphors might be selected. 
He died in August 1878, and was honoured with 
a public funeral. 

Lochnagar and Byron. 

We remember a pilgrimage we made some years ago 
to Lochnagar. As we ascended, a mist came down over 
the hill, like a veil dropped by some jealous beauty 
over her own fair face. At length the summit was 
reached, though the prospect was denied us. It was a 
proud and thrilling moment. What though darkness 
was all around? It was the very atmosphere that 
suited the scene. It was ‘dark Lochnagar.’ And only 
think how fine it was to climb up and clasp its cairn — 
to lift a stone from it, to be in after-time a memorial of 
our journey — ^to sing the song which made it terrible 
and dear, in its own proud drawing-room, with those 
great fog-curtains floating around — to pass along the 
brink of its precipices — to snatch a fearful joy, as we 
leaned over and hung down, and saw far beneath the 


HUTCHISON STIRLING—E. CAIRD— 

J. F. ' MCLENNAN. 

The Hegelian philosophy, too subtle and im- 
palpable to be readily apprehended by the prac- 
tical English mind, was, so to speak, transplanted 
into Scotland by James Hutchison Stirling 
in an expository treatise entitled The Secret of 
Hegel, published in 1865. Although, from the 
inherent abstniseness of the subject, Mr Stirling’s 
work could not popularise the study of Hegel, yet 
it has gained for it a position in which it has in- 
fluenced the higher strata of English thought. In 
the same year the author published Sir William , 
Hamilton on the Philosophy of Perception ; and 1 
in 1867 translated and annotated SchweglePs \ 
History of Philosophy. In 18.68 he issued ferrold , ' 
Tennyson, and MacaiUay, with other Critical \ 
Essays; an Address on Materialism; and As 
Regard Protoplasm in 1869; Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Law, &c. in 1873 ; Burns in Drama \ 
in 1878; and a work on Kant in 1881. Dr’ 
Stirling was bom in Glasgow in 1820, and was 
educated at the university of that city. He spent 
six years in France and Germany, after which he 
practised as a physician ; but he relinquished the 
profession in 1851, and has since devoted himself 
to philosophic studies. He was made LL.D, of 
Edinburgh University in 1867, and Foreign Mem- 
ber of the Berlin Philosophical Society in 1871. 

What Dr Hutchison Stirling has done for 
Hegel, Euwaru Cairo, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University, has endeavoured 
to do for an earlier German philosopher in A 
Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, with 
an Historical Introduction, 1877. But the Avork 
is more than a simple exposition of the philosophy 
of the Kriiik of Pure Reason; it is an attempt to 
identify Kanfs ideas in the bud as those of Hegel 
fully blown, thus making Kant the real founder of 
the Hegelian School. While the author’s specu- 
lations are admittedly ingenious, his conclusions 
pe not generally acquiesced in. Professor Caird 
is a native of Greenock, and a brother of Dr 
John Caird, Principal of Glasgow University. 

Another Scottish writer, John F. McLennan 
(1830-1881), advocate, in his Primitive Marriage, 
1865, has examined the marriage customs and 
laws of various nations in an historical and philo- 
sophical spirit, and collected a large and interest- 
ing amount of information on an old and im- 
portant subject, but which, notwithstanding its 
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crown its crags with a ‘peculiar diadem;’ its identi- 
fication with the image of a poet, who, amid all his 
fearful errors, had perhaps more than any of the age’s 
bards the power of investing all his career— yea, to every 
corner which his fierce foot ever touched, qr which his 
genius ever sung— with profound and melancholy interest. 
\Ve saw the name Byron written in the cloud-characters 
above us. We saw his genius sadly smiling in those 
gleams of stray sunshine which gilded the darkness 
they could not dispel. We found an emblem of his 
poetry in that flying rack, and of his character in those 
lowering precipices. We seemed to hear the wail of his 
restless spirit in the wild sob of the wind, fainting and 
struggling up under its burden of darkness. Nay, we ; 
could fancy that this hill was designed as an eternal ; 
monument to his name, and to image all those pecu- ! 
liarities which make that name for ever illustrious, i 
Not the loftiest of his country’s poets, he is the most I 
sliarply and terribly defined. In magnitude and round i 
completeness, he yields to many— in jagged, abrupt, and 
passionate projection of his own shadow over the world 
of literature, to none. The genius of convulsion, a dire 
attraction, dwells around him, which leads many to 
hang over, and some to leap down his precipices. 
Volcanic as he is, the coldness of wintry selfishness too 
often collects in the hollows of his verse. He loves, too, 
the cloud and the thick darkness, and comes ‘veiling 
all the lightnings of his song in sorrow.’ So, like 
Byron beside Scott and Wordsworth, does Lochnagar 
stand in the presence of his neighbour giants, Ben-mac- 
Dhui, and Ben-y-boord, less lofty, but more fiercely 
eloquent in its jagged outline, reminding us of 
of the forked lightning, which it seems dumbly .to 
mimic, projecting its cliffs like quenched batteries 
against earth and heaven, with the cold of snow in 
its heart, and with a coronet of mist round- its gloomy 
brow. 

No poet since Homer and Ida has thus, everlastingly, 
shot his genius into the heart of one great mountain, 
identifying himself and his song with it. Not Horace 
with Soracte — not Wordsworth with Helvellyn— not 
Coleridge with Mont Blanc — ^not Wilson with the 
Black Mount— not even Scott with the Eildons— all 
these are still common property, but Lochnagar is 
Byron’s own — no poet will ever venture to sing it 
again. In its dread circle none durst walk but he. 
His allusions to it are not numerous, but its peaks stood 
often before his eye : a " recollection of its grandeur 
served more to colour his line than the glaciers of the 
Alps, the cliffs of Jura, or the thunder hills of fear, 
which he heard in Chimari ; even from the mountains 
of Greece he was carried back to Morven, and 

Lochnagar, with Ida, looked o’er Troy. 

From a graphic sketch of a once popular divine 
by Mr Gilfillan we make an extract : 

The Tev, Edward Living, 

We come, in fine, to the greatest of them all, Edward 
Irving. And first, let us glance at the person of the 
man. In reference to other literary men, you think, or 
at least speak, of their appearance last. But so it was 
of this remarkable man, that most people put his face 
and figure in the foreground, and spoke of his mental 
and moral faculties as belonging to them, rather than of 
them as belonging to the man. In this respect, he bore 
a strong resemblance to the two heroes of the French 
Revolution, Mirabeau and Danton. Irving was a Danton 
spiritualised. Had he been bom in France, and sub- 
jected to its desecrating influences, and hurled head 
foremost into the vortex of its revolution, he would, in 
all probability, have cut some such tremendous figure 
as the Mirabeau of the Sans-culottes ; he would have laid 
about him as wildly at the massacres of September, and 
carried his huge black head as high in the death-cart, 


and under the guillotine. Had he been bom in Eng- 
land, in certain circles, he had perhaps emerged from 
obscurity in the shape of an actor, the most powerful 
that ever trod the stage, combining the statuesque 
figure and sonorous voice of the Kemble family, with 
the energy, the starts, and bursts and inspired fury of 
Kean, added to some qualities peculiarly his own. Had 
he turned his thought to tlie tuneful art, he had mitten 
rugged and fervent verse, containing much of Milton’s 
grandeur, and much of Wordsworth’s oracular simplicity. 
Had he snatched the pencil, he would have wielded it 
with the savage force of Salvator Rosa, and his concep- 
tions would have partaken now of Blake’s fantastic 
quaintness, and now of Martin’s gigantic monotony. 
Had he lived in the age of chivalry, he would have 
stood side by side in glorious and well-foughten field 
with Coeur de Lion himself, and died in the steel harness 
full gallantly. Had he lived in an age of persecution, 
he had been either a hardy martyr, leaping into the 
flames as into his wedding suit, or else a fierce inquisitor, 
aggravating by his portentous frown, and more por- 
tentous squint, the agonies of his victim. Had he been 
bom in Calabria, he had been as picturesque a bandit 
as ever stood on the point of a rock between a belated 
painter and the red evening sky, at once an object of 
irresistible terror and irresistible admiration, leaving the 
poor artist in doubt whether to take to his pencil or 
to his heels. But, in whatever part or age of the 
world he had lived, he must have been an extra- 
ordinary man. . . 

No mere size, however stupendous, or expression of 
face, however singular, could have uplifted a common 
man to the giddy height on which Irving stood for a 
while, calm and collected as the statue upon its pedestal. 
It was the correspondence, the reflection of his powers 
and passions upon his person ; independence stalking in 
his stride, intellect enthroned on his brow, ima^nation 
dreaming on his lips, physical energy stringing his 
frame, and athwart the whole a cross ray, as from 
Bedlam, shooting in his eye 1 It was this which ex- 
cited such curiosity, wonder, awe, rapture, and tears, 
and made his very enemies, even while abusing, confess 
his power, and tremble in his presence. It was this 
which made ladies flock and faint, which divided atten- 
tion with the theatres, eclipsed the oratory of parliament, 
drew demireps to hear themselves abused, made Can- 
ping’s fine countenance flush with pleasure, ‘ as if his 
veins ran lightning,’ accelerated in an alarming manner 
the twitch in Brougham’s dusky visage, and elicited from 
his eye those singular glances, half of envy and half of 
admiration, which are the truest tokens of applause, 
and made such men as Hazlitt protest, on returning 
half squeezed to death from one of his displays, that a 
monologue from Coleridge, a recitation of one of his 
own poems from Wordsworth, a hurst of puns from 
Lamb, and a burst of passion from Kean, were not to 
be compared to a sermon from Edward Irving. 

His manner also contributed to the charm. His 
aspect, wild, yet grave, as of one labouring with some 
mighty burden ; his voice, deep, clear, and ,with crashes 
of power alternating with cadences of softest melody ; 
his action, now graceful as the wave of the rose-bush in 
the breeze, and now fierce and urgent as the motion of 
the oak in the hurricane. Then there was the style, 
curiously uniting the beauties and faults of a sermon of 
the seventeenth century with the beauties and faults of 
a parliamentary harangue or magazine article of the 
nineteenth — quaint as Browne, florid as Taylor, with 
the bleak wastes which intersect the scattered green 
spots of Howe, mixed here with sentences involved, 
clumsy, and cacophonous as the worst of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s, and interspersed there with threads from the 
magic loom of Coleridge. |t was a strange amorphous 
Babylonish dialect, imitative, yet original, rank with a 
prodigious growth of intertangled beauties and blemishes, 
inclosing amid wide tracts of jungle little bits of clearest 
. and purest loveliness, and throwing out sadden volcanic 
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bursts of real fire, amid jets of mere smolce and hot Kennet^ a tale of American life» 1866 ; Colorado^ 
water. It had great passages, but not one finished 1867; By-ways of Europe, 1869; Egypt and 
sermon or sentence. It was a thing of shreds, and yet Iceland, and The Prophet, a Tragedy, 1874. 
a web of witchery. It was perpetually stumbling the Collective editions of his poems and travels were 
least fastidious hearer or reader, and yet drawing both published, the former at Boston in 1864, and the 
impetuously on. And then, to make the medley thick jitter at New York in 1869. Mr Taylor was in 
and slab,’ there was the matter, a » 1862 appointed secretary to the American legation 

rS; out at St Petersburg ; and in 1878 American minister 

with as much minuteness as if he had been projecting a Berlin. About a nionth before his death, which 
bridewell, and there a ferocious attack upon the Edm- took place in December 1878, he published Prince 
burgk Reuim; here a glimpse of the gates of the Celes- Deukahon, a tragedy. He is the author of a trans- 
tial City, as if taken from the top of Mount Clear, and lation of Faust, and for the last twelve years of 
there a description of the scenery and of the poet of the his life was engaged upon a Life of Goethe. 

Lakes j here a pensive retrospect to the days of the 

SS'; ^ 

politics ; here a quotation from the Psalms, and there Receiving a letter from my cousin one bright Decem- 
from the Rtme of the Andesite Marmei\ ^ Such w^as her morning, the idea of visiting him struck me, and so, 

the strange, yet overwhelming exhibition which our hero within an hour, B and I were on our way to Heidel- 

inade before the gaping, staring, wondering, laughing, berg. It was delightful weather ; the air was mild as 
listening, weeping, and thrilling multitudes of fashion- the early days of spring, the pine forests around wore a 


able, political, and literary London. 

TT. .. •_ jr. .. __ T-\_ - 


softer green, and though the sun w^as but a hand’s* 


Bayard Taylor, a native of Pennsylvania, 
born in 1 835, was first a printer, but afterwards 



He was, in fact, as De Quincey once called him to breadth high, even at noon, it was quite warm on the 
us, a ‘demon of power.’ We must not omit, in merest open road. We stopped for the night at Bensheim j and 
justice, his extraordinary gift of prayer. Some few of the next morning was as dark as a cloudy day in the , 
his contemporaries might equal him in preaching, but north can be, wearing a heavy gloom I never saw else- 
none approached to the very hem of his garment while where. The wind blew the snow down from the summits 
mpt up into the heaven of devotion. It struck you as upon us, but being warm from walking, we did not heed 
the prayer of a great being conversing with God. Your it. The mountains looked higher than in summer, and 
thoughts were transported to Sinai, and you heard Moses the old castles more grim and frowning. From the hard 
speaking with the Majesty on high, under the canopy of roads and freezing wind, my feet became very sore, and 
darkness, amid the quaking of the solid mountain and after limping along in excruciating pain for a league or 
the glimmering of celestial fire ; or you thought of two, I poured some brandy into my boots, which dead- 
Elijah praying in the cave in the intervals of the earth- ened the wounds so much, thdt I was enabled to go 
quake, and the fire and the still small voice. The on in a kind of trot, which I kept up, only stopping ten 
solemnity of the tones convinced you that he was con- minutes to dinner, until we reached Heidelberg. But I 
scious of an unearthly presence, and speaking to it, not have not yet recovered from the lameness which followed 
to you. The diction and imagery shewed that his this performance. 

faculties were wrought up to their highest pitch, and The same evening there was to be a general 
tasked to their noblest endeavour, in that ‘ celestial col- or meeting of the societies among the students, and I 
loquy sublime.’ And yet the elaborate intricacies and determined not to omit witnessing one of the most 
swelling pomp of his preaching were exchanged for deep interesting and characteristic features of student life, 
simplicity. A profusion of Scripture was used ; and So, borrowing a cap and coat, I looked the student 
never did inspired language better become lips than well enough to pass for one of them, although the former 
tixose of Irving. His public prayers told to those who article waa somewhat of the Philister form. Baader, a 

could interpret their language of many a secret confer- young poet of some note, and president of the ‘ Palatia’ 

ence with Heaven— they pointed to wrestling all unseen, Society, having promised to take us to the commers, we 
and groanings all unheard— they drew aside, involun- met at eight oxlock at an inn frequented by the students, 
tarily, the veil of his secret retirements, and let in a and went to the rendezvous, near the Markt Platz, 
light into the sanctuary of the closet itself. Prayers A confused sound of voices came from the inn, as we 
more elegant, and beautiful, and melting, have often drew near, and groups of students were standing around 
been heard ; prayers more urgent in their fervid impor- the door. In the entrance-hall we saw the Red Fisher- 
tunity have been uttered once and again (such as those man, one of the most conspicuous characters about the 
which were sometimes heard with deep awe to proceed University. Fie is a small, stout man, with bare neck 
from the chamber where the perturbed spirit of Hall and breasts, red hair — whence his name — and a strange 
was conversing aloud with its Maker till the dawning mixture of roughness and benevolence in his counten- 

of the day) ; hut prayers more organ-like and Miltonic, ance. He has saved many persons, at the risk of his 

never. own life, from drowning in the Neckar, and on that 

account is leniently dealt with by the faculty whenever 
BAYARD TAYLOR. he is arrested for assisting the students in any of their 

_ „ unlawful proceedings. Entering the room I could scarcely 

Bayard Taylor, a native of Pennsylvania, account of the smoke that ascended from 

born, in 1835, first a printer, but afterwards a hundred pipes. All was noise and confusion. Near 


devoted himself to literature and foreign travel, the door sat some half-dozen musicians, who were 
FI is publication's, which are numerous, include getting their instruments ready for action, and the long 
Klmena, and other Poems, 1844; Views Afoot, room was filled with tables, all of which seemed to be 
or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, 1846 ; full, yet the students were still pressing in. The tables 
A Voyage to California, See., 1850 ; The Finds of were covered with great stone jugs and long beer- 
the Saracen, 1854 ; A Visit to India, China, and ; the students were talking and shouting and 

185s ; Travels in Greece and Russia, dnnkmg. One who appeared to have the arraagement 
.oLv . A* v.A of thc meoting, found seats for us together, and having 

1 8,9 ; At Home and (stetches of Ufe a slight acquaintance with those siuing next us, 

and scenery), 18,9 62., The Ponfs jountal, a liberty to witness their proceedings, 

poetical domestic auto oiography, 1862 ; xhey were all talking in a sociable, friendly way, and 

lyiurston, a story of American life, ; John x .saw no one who appeared to be intoxicated. The 
Ge If refs Fortunes, a novel, 1864; The Story of\ beer was a weak mixture, which I should think would 
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make one fall over from its weight, rather than its 
intoxicating properties. Those sitting near me drank 
but little, and that principally to make or return com- 
pliments. One or two at the other end of the table were 
more boisterous, and more than one glass was over- 
turned upon their legs. Leaves containing the songs for 
the evening lay at each seat, and at the head, where the 
president sat, were two swords crossed, with which he 
occasionally struck upon the table to preserve order. 
Our president was a fine, romantic-looking young man, 
dressed in the old German costume — black beaver and 
plume, and velvet doublet with slashed sleeves. I never 
saw in any company of young men so many handsome, 
manly countenances. ^ If their faces were any index of 
• their characters, there, were many noble, free souls 
among them. Nearly opposite to me sat a young poet, 
whose dark eyes flashed with feeling as he spoke to 
those near him. After some time passed in talking and 
drinking together, varied by an occasional air from the 
musicians, the president beat order with the sword, and 
the whole company joined in one of their glorious songs, 
to a melody at the same time joyous and solemn. 
Swelled by so many manly voices it arose like a hymn 
of triumph — all other sounds were stilled. Three times 
during the singing all rose to their feet, clashed their 
glasses together around the tables and drank to their 
fatherland, a health and blessing to the patriot, and 
honour to those who struggle in the cause of freedom. 

After this song, the same order was continued as 
before, except that students from the different societies 
made short speeches, accompanied by some toast or 
sentiment. One spoke of Germany — predicting that 
all her dissensions would be overcome, and she would 
arise at last, like a phoenix, among the nations of 
Europe ; and at the close, gave ‘ strong, united, regener- 
ated Germany I * Instantly all sprang to their feet, and 
clashing the glasses together, gave a thundering ^koch V 
This enthusiasm for their country is one of the strongest 
characteristics of the German students ; they have ever 
been first in the field for her freedom, and on them 
mainly depends her future redemption. j 

Cloths were passed around, the tables wiped off, and | 
preparations made to sing the Landsfather, or consecra- 1 
tion song. This is one of the most important and , 
solemn of their ceremonies, since by performing it the 
new students are made burschen^ and the bands of 
brotherhood continually kept fresh and sacred. All 
became still a moment, "then commenced the lofty song : 

Silent bending, each one lending ; 

To the solemn tones his ear, 

Hark, the song of songs is sounding— 

Back from joyful choir resounding. 

Hear it, German brothers, hear I 

German, proudly raise it, loudly 

Singing of your fatherland. ! 

Fatherland I thou land of story. 

To the altars of thy glory 
Consecrate us, sword in hand I 

Take the beaker, pleasure seeker, 

With thy country's drink brimmed o’er ! 

Xn thy left the sword is blinking, 

Pierce it through the cap, while drinking 
To thy Fatherland once more ! 

With the first line of the last stanza, the presidents 
sitting at the head of the table take their glasses in 
their right hands, and at the third line the sword in 
their left, at the end striking their glasses together and 
drinking. 

In left hand gleaming, thou art beaming, 

Sword from all dishonour free ! 

Thus I pierce the cap, while swearing, 

It in honour ever wearing, 

I a valiant Bursch will be 1 

They clash their swords together till the third line is 
sung, when each takes his cap, and piercing the point 
of the sword through the crown, draws it down to the 
guard. Leaving their caps on the sv/ords, the presidents 


stand behind the ’two next students, who go through 
the same ceremony, receiving the swords at the appro- 
priate time, and giving them back loaded with their 
caps also. This '’ceremony is going on at every table at 
the same time. These two stanzas are repeated for 
every pair of students, till all have performed it and the 
presidents have arrived at the bottom of the table, wth 
their swords strung full of caps. Here they pcharigje 
swords, while all sing : ’ ^ 

Come, thou bright sword, now made holj’-. 

Of free men the weapon free ; 

Bring it, solemnly and slowly, 

Heavy with pierced caps to me I 
From its burden now divest it; 

Brothers, be ye covered all. 

And till our next festival, 

Hallowed and unspotted rest it I 

Up, ye feast companions ! ever 
Honour ye our holy band I 
And with heart and soul endeavour 
E’er as.high-souled men to stand / 

Up to feast, ye men united ! 

Worthy be your fathers’ fame, 

And the sword may no one claim. 

Who to honour is not plighted 1 

Then each president, taking a cap off his sword, 
reaches it to the student opposite, and they cross their 
swords, the ends resting on the two students^ heads, 
while they sing the next stanza : 

So take it back : thy head I now will cover, 

And stretch the bright sword over. 

Live also then this Bursche, hoch ! 

Wherever we may meet him. 

Will we, as Brother, greet him— 

Live also this, our Brother, hoch ! 

This ceremony was repeated till all the caps were 
given back, and they then concluded with the follow- 
ing: 

Rest, the Burschen-feast Is over, 

Hallowed sword, and thou art free 1 
Each one strive a valiant lover 
Of his fatherland to be J 
Hail to him, who, glory-haunted, 

Follows stills his fathers bold ; 

And the sword may no one hold 
But the noble and undaunted ! 

The Landsfather being over, the students were less 
orderly; the smoking and drinking began again, and 
we left, as it was already eleven o’clock, glad to breathe 
the pure cold air. 


A native of New York, born in 1819, HERMAN 
Melville was early struck with a passion for the 
sea, and in his eighteenth year 'made a voyage as 
a common sailor from New York to Liverpool. A 
short experience of this kind usually satisfies 
youths who dream of the perils and pleasures of 
a sea life ; but Herman Melville liked his rough 
nautical novitiate, and after his return home 
sailed in a whaling vessel for the Pacific. This 
I was in 1841. In the following year the vessel 
I arrived at Nukuheva, one of the Marquesa 
Islands. 

‘ Those who for the first time visit the South 
Seas, generally are surprised at the appearance of 
the islands when beheld from the sea. From the 
vague accounts we sometimes have of their 
beauty, many people are apt to picture to them- 
selves enamelled and softly swelling plains, 
shaded over with delicious groves, and watered by 
purling brooks, and the entire country but little 
elevated above the surrounding ocean. The 
reality is ven,'- different ; bold rock-bound coasts, 
with the surf beating high against the lofty cliffs, 
and broken here and there into deep inlets, which 
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open to the view thickly-wood^ *^^ prlpSed vf 

ated by the spurs of irwunt 


ated by the spurs of mountains dothea witn t ^ ^ many imps, 

o-rass, and sweeping down towards tne sea irom ^ forward across the open ground m the vicinity 

an elevated and furrowed interior, lorm me g^a, and plunged, diver fashion, into the recesses 

nrindnal features of these islands. of the first grove that offered. 

^ Melville and a brother sailor, Toby, disgusted a delightful sensation did I experience ! I felt 

the caorice and tyranny of the captain, as if floating in some new element, while all sort of 
Sestinely left the ship, and falling into the gurgU^g, trickling, liquid sounds fell upon my m. 
aanaesmiciy rannibal-race who inhabit the people may say what they will about the refreshing 

four months, influ'encesi a cold-water brih, ^ 

lypec r j, Sidney 


-tr ,t7ai*a dpta ned tor lour monmb. mnuences oi a tiuiu-wduct ua^i, wucu 

Typee Valley, w^e detainea lo^ ^ in a perspiration to the shade baths of Tior, beneath the 

Melville was rescued by Society cocoa-nut trees, and amidst the cool delightful atmos- 

whaler, and after some time spent in the bociery " surrounds them. 

and Sandwich +v„.«.a ware ^ How shall I describe the scenery that met my eye, as 


ana oaiiuwD.u * ^ ...v, 

October 1844, having been nearly tnre J j looked out from this verdant recess ! The narrow 
absent from home. The adventurer now seuie its steep and close adjoining sides draperied 

down in Massachusetts, married, and commencea arched overhead with a fretwork of 

author. In 1846 appeared Typee: ^ cit jj^terlacing boughs, nearly hidden from view by masses 

Polynesian Life, or Four Months' Residence tn a verdure, seemed from where I stood like an 

Valiev of the Marquesas. The narrative was jnmiense arbour disclosing its vista to the eye, whilst as 
. Tf wrac thp first account of the t advanced it insensibly widened into the loveliest vale 


novel and striking, it me ^ - 

tVirvcp* islands bv one who had lived eye ever beheld. . , 

natives of ^bose y^^ happened that the very day I was in Tior the 

familiarly , o-kohic Soi*^ remarks French admiral, attended by all the boats of lus 

writer was lively ^ P . ‘ offence but squadron, came down in state from Nukuheva to take 
unfavourable to the missionarie to facts ’and formal possession of the place. He remained in the 

Melville maintained they were base . . yalley about two hours, during which time he had a 

protested that he had no feeling of animosity n ^ the W- 

the matter. The success of lypee soon lea 10 patriarch-sovereign of Tior was a man very far 

another volume of similar sketches. In 1047 was years ; but though age had bowed his form 

published Omoo^a Narrative of Adventures in me rendered him almost decrepit, his gigantic frame 

South Seas. This also enjoyed great popularity, retained all its original magnitude and ^andeur of 
The subsequent works of the author were not so appearance. He advanced slowly and with evident 
«;iirressful - though fresh and vigorous in style, pain, assisting his tottering steps with the heavy war- 

tbpv wantkl novelty and continuous interest, spear he held in his hand, and attended by a group of 

ftey wanted y Thither, 1849; ^ay-bearded chiefs, on one of whom he occasionally 

These are-AlfarA*,^^ L* f J/ support. The admiral came forward with 

Redbtim,h^ first Fh/ ^ f Israel head uncovered and extended hand, while the old tog 

1850 ; Moly Dtck, I^I , fi The Confidence saluted him by a stately flourish of his weapon. The 

Potter, 1855 ; by side, these two extremes 

Man in Masquerade, 1857- The scale— the polished, splendid Frenchman, 

and a volume of poems, “tooed savage. .They were both taW 


and a volume of poems, entitled and the poor tattooed savage. They were both tall and 

Aspects of War, 1866. About i860, Melville lett j^Q^ie-looking men ; but in other respects how strikingly 
his farm in Massachusetts and. made a voj^ge contrasted! Du Petit Thouars exhibited upon his 


round the world in a whaling vessel The 
rambling propensity was too strong to be resisted. 

Scenery of the Marquesas-- Valley of Tior. 


Scenery ot tne Marquesas— y riDDons ana omerb , wxixxc txxc 

The littirspace in which some of these clans pass exception of a slight tocture about his loins, appeared 
ttor_da5,wodd^seem^^os^^^^^^ distance, Aought I are 


noble-looking men ; but in other respects how strikingly 
contrasted! Du Petit Thouars exhibited upon his 
persoji all the paraphernalia of his naval rank. He 
wore a richly decorated admiral’s frock-coat, a laced 
chapeau bras, and upon his breast were a variety 01 
ribbons and orders ; while the simple islander, with the 
rvf Cl cUcrTif rinrhirp! about his loins. appeared 


and by a narrow defile at the other. mmd g i ^ ofiefLd little likely to be 

The impression produced upon my mmd, when I first ^th it was an impres q ^ distinctness 

visited this beautiful glen, will never be obliterated. of the scene The umbrageous shades 

I had come from Nukuheva by water in the ship s every - xi,. Morious tropical 

boat, when we entered the ha^ of Tior it was high where ^ of^he 

noon. The heat had been intense, as we had been 

floating upon the long smooth swell of the ocean, for mingled t r S harfanas that I held in my hand 

there was but little wind. The sun’s rays had expend^ nf which I occasionally partook while 

S Sieir fury upon us : and to add to our discomfort, at the time, and 

we had omitted to supply ourselves with water previous making the aforesaid p u p 

to starting. What with heat and tlnrst together, I ' . . r - xr - 

became so impatient to get ashore, that when at last we pirst Iftterznew with the Natives. 

glided towards it, I stood up in the bow of the ho^ f^veninir and by the dim light we could 
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with wild curiosity and wonder ; the naked fonns and 
tattooed limbs of brawny warriors, with here and there 
the slighter figures of young girls> all engaged' in a 
perfect storm of conversation, of which we were of 
course the one only theme ; whilst our recent guides 
were fully oecupied in answering the innumerable ques- 
tions which every one put to them. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the fierce gesticulation of these people when ani- 
mated in conversation, and on this occasion they gave 
loose to all their natural vivacity, shouting and dancing 
about in a manner that well-nigh intimidated us. 

Close to where we lay, squatting upon their haunches, 
were some eight or ten noble-looking chiefs — for such 
they subsequently proved to be— -who, more reserved 
than the rest, regarded us with a fixed and stem atten- 
tion, which not a little discomposed our equanimity. 
One of them in particular, who appeared to be the 
highest in rank, placed himself directly facing me ; 
looking at me with a rigidity of aspect under which I 
absolutely quailed. He never once opened his lips, but 
maintained his severe expression of countenance, without 
turning his face aside for a single moment. Never 
before had I been subjected to so strange and steady a 
glance ; it revealed nothing of the mind of the savage, 
but it appeared to be reading my own. 

After undergoing this scrutiny till I grew absolutely 
nervous, with a view of diverting it if possible, and con- 
ciliating the good opinion of the warrior, I took some 
tobacco from the bosom of my frock and offered it to 
him. He quietly rejected the proffered gift, and, with- 
out speaking, motioned me to return it to its place. 

. In my previous intercourse with the natives of Nukii- 
heva and Tior, I had found that the present of a small 
piece of tobacco would have rendered any of them 
devoted to my service. Was this act of the chief a 
token of his enmity? Typee or Happar? I asked 
within myself. I started, for at the same moment this 
identical question was asked by the strange being before 
me. I turned to Toby ; the flickering light of a native 
taper shewed me his countenance pale with trepidation 
at this fatal question. I paused for a second, and I 
know not by what impulse it was that I answered 
‘Typee.* The piece of dusky statuary nodded in 
approval, and then murmured ‘Mortarkee!* ‘Mor- 
tarkee,* said I, without further hesitation — ‘ Typee 
Mortarkee.* 

What a transition! The dark figures around us 
leaped to their feet, clapped their hands in transport, 
and shouted again and again the talismanic syllables, the 
utterance of which appeared to have settled everything. 

When this commotion had a little subsided, the 
principal chief squatted once more before me, and 
throwing himself into a sudden rage, poured forth a 
string of philippics, which I was at no loss to under- 
stand, from the frequent recurrence of the word Happar, 
as being directed against the natives of the adjoining 
valley. In all these denunciations my companion and 
I acquiesced, while we extolled the character of the war- 
like Typees. To be sure our panegyrics were some- 
what laconic, consisting in the repetition of that name, 
united with the potent adjective ‘ mortarkee.’ But this 
was sufficient, and served to conciliate the good-will of 
the natives, with whom our congeniality of sentiment on . 
this point did more towards inspiring a friendly feeling 
than anything else that could have happened. 

At , last the wrath of the chief evaporated, and in a 
few moments he was as placid as ever. Laying his 
hand upon his breast, he now gave me to understand that 
his name was * Mehevi,’ and that, in return, he wished me 
to communicate ray appellation. I hesitated for an 
instant, thinking that it might be difficult for him to 
pronounce my real name, and then with the most praise- 
worthy intentions intimated that i was known as ‘ Tom.* 
But I could not have made a worse selection ; the chief 
could not master it ; ‘ Tommo,’ ' Tomma,* ‘ Tommee,’ 
eyer^hing but plain ‘Tom.* As he persisted in gar- 
nishing the word with an additional syllable, I com- 
98 


promised the matter wdth him at the word ‘Tonmio;' 
and by that name I went during the entire period of 
my stay in the valley. The same proceeding was gone 
through with Toby, whose mellifluous appellation was 
more easily caught. 

An exchange of names is equivalent to a ratification 
of good-will and amity among these simple people; and 
as w^e were aware of this fact, we were delighted that it 
had taken place on the present occasion. 

Reclining upon our mats, we now held a kind of levee, 
giving audience to successive troops of the natives, who 
introduced themselves to us by pronouncing their 
respective names, and retired in high good humour on 
receiving ours in return. During this ceremony the 
greatest merriment prevailed, nearly every announce- 
ment on the part of the islanders being followed by a 
fresh sally of gaiety, which induced me to believe that 
some of them at least were innocently diverting the 
company at our expense, by bestowing upon themselves 
a string of absurd titles, of the humour of which we were 
of course entirely ignorant. 

AH this occupied about an hour, when the throng 
having a little diminished, I turned to Mehevi and gave 
him to understand that we were in need of food and 
sleep. Immediately the attentive chief addressed a few 
words to one of the crowd, who disappeared, and re- 
turned in a few moments with a calabash of ‘ poee- 
poee/ and two or three young cocoa-nuts stripped of 
their husks, and with their shells partly broken. We 
both of us forthwith placed one of these natural goblets 
to our lips, and drained it in a moment of the refreshing 
draught it contained. The poee-poee was then placed 
before us, and even famished as I was, I paused to con- 
sider in what manner to convey it to my mouth. 

This staple article of food among the Marquese 
islanders is manufactured from the produce of the bread- 
fruit tree. It somewhat resembles in its plastic nature 
our bookbinders* paste, is of a yellow colour, and some- 
what tart to the taste. 

Such was the dish, the merits of which I was now 
eager to discuss. I eyed it wistfully for a moment, and 
then unable any longer to stand on ceremony, plunged 
my hand into the yielding mass, and to the boisterous 
mirth of the natives drew it forth laden with the poee- 
poee, which adhered in lengthy strings to every finger. 
So stubborn was its consistency, that in conveying my 
heavily-freighted hand to my mouth, the connecting 
links almost raised the calabash from the mats on which 
it had been placed. This display of awkwardness — ^in 
which, by-the-bye, Toby kept me company — convulsed 
the by-standers with uncontrollable laughter. 

As soon as their merriment had somewhat subsided, 
Mehevi, motioning us to be attentive, dipped the fore- 
finger of his right hand in the dish, and giving it a rapid 
and scientific twirl, drew it out coated smoothly with the 
preparation. With a second peculiar flourish he pre- 
vented the poee-poee from dropping to the ground as he 
raised it to his mouth, into which the finger was inserted 
and drawn forth perfectly free from any adhesive matter. 
This performance was evidently intended for our instruc- 
tion ; so I again essayed the feat on the principles incul- 
cated, but with very ill success. 

A starving man, however, little heeds conventional 
proprieties, especially on a South* Sea Island, and ac- 
cordingly Toby and I partook of the dish after our 
own clumsy fashion, beplastering our faces all over 
with the glutinous compound, and daubing our hands 
nearly to the wrist. This kind of food is by no means 
disagreeable to the palate of a European, though at 
first the mode of eating it may be. For my own part, 
after tfie lapse of a few days I became accustomed to its 
singular flavour, and grew remarkably fond of it- 

So much for the first course ; several other d^hes 
followed it, some of which were positively delicious. 
We concluded our banquet by tossing off the contents 
of two more young ctfeoa-nuts, after which we regaled 
ourselves with the soothing fumes of tobacco, inhaled 
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a fluaintlv carved pipe which passed round the triumph is of no avail ; he conquers minds as well 
S. , as hearts/ In 1849 he delivered another course 

During the repast, the natives eyed us with intense of lectures oix Representative Men — namely, Plato, 
curiosity, observing our minutest motions, and appe^- Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Napoleon, 
jng to discover abundant matter for comment m the Goethe. This selection of ‘ representative 
most trifling occurrence. Their surpnse mounted me probably suggested by Carlyle’s lectures 

highest, when we began to remove our nncomfortable worship delivered in 1840, and Emerson 

Skr^oforUm“sTeL^^^^^ has been termed ‘the American Carlyle,' though 

account for the contrast they presented to the swarthy was by no means a slavish imitator of his 
hue of our faces, embrowned from a ^-months’ ex- English friend, whose Sartor Resartus he was 
posure to the scorching sun of the Line. TKey^t our the means of introducing to the American public 
skin, much in the same way that a silk-mercer would three years before its appearance in England. 

, handle a remarkably fine piece of satin ; and some of For four years (1840-1844) Mr Emerson was 
them went so far in their investigation as to apply the associated with Margaret Fuller, Countess d’Ossoli, 
olfactory organ. in conducting a literary journal, entitled The 

Dial; and on her death he joined with Mr W. H. 

WILLIAM GILMORE SIMM$. Cha_nning in writing her memoir. The other 

works of Emerson English Traits^ 1856; 
In almost every department of literature this Conduct of Life ^ i860,* an Oration on the 
author has distinguished himself, but is compara- j^^atk of President Lincoln^ 1865 ; Society and 
tiVely little known out of his own country. Dr Solitude^ 1870; Parnassus; Selected Poems; 
Simms (1806-70), was anativeof Charleston, South Liters and Social Aims^ 1876; &c. He died 
.Carolina, and was admitted to the of that April 27, 1882. The Correspondence of Carlyle 
state in 1827. The same year he published two and Emerson^ 1834-72, appeared in 1883. 
volumes of and which ■ 

were foUewed by TJu Vidon of Cortes, and omer Cwilisation.-From ‘Society and Solitude; 

Poems, i^2g; The Tri-ColouryiS$o ; AtalantiSy a ^ ^ . 

Drama of the Sea, 1832; Passages and Pictures, Poverty and industry with a healthy mind read very 
1839J and several other small volumes of poems, easily the laws of humanity, and love them; place the 
descriptive, dramatic, and legendary. Dr Simms sexes in right relations of mutual respect, and a severe 
has written several volumes of novelettes, colonial inorality gives that essential charm to woman which 

and border educates all that IS dehcate, poetic, and self-sacrificmg, 
romances, revoiutionaY rom^ces, ana oorner courtesy and learning, conversation and wit in 

romances, illustative of North American history rough mate 5 so that I 'have’ thought a suflicient 
and manners. A uniform edition of the Revolu-^ ^g^sure of civilisation is the influence of good women. 
itonary and Border Romances (completed in 1859) . Another measure of culture is the diffusion of know^ 

is published in eighteen volumes, and the col- overtui-ning all the old barriers of caste, and, 

lected poems of Dr Simms in two volumes. A by the cheap press, bringing the university to every 
History of South Carolma, Lives of Francis poor man’s door in the newsboy’s basket. Scraps of 
Marion, Cafftain Smith (founder of Virginia), science, of thought, of poetry, are in the coarsest sheet, 
Chevalier Bayard, and Nathaniel Greene, various so that in every house we hesitate to bum a newspaper 
critical disquisitions, and political parnpMets, have until we have looked it through. ^ ^ 

{^so been published by this versatile author. The ship, in its latest complete equipment, is an 

abridgment and compound of a nation s arts 1 the ship 
steered by compass and chart — longitude reckoned by 
EMERSON— ‘THEODORE PARKER. lunar observation and by chronometer— driven by steam ; 

rrud, 4. * ‘ j 1 r A • and in wildest sea-mountains, at vast distances from 

Th6 most original and popular of American borne— 
pmlosophers and essayists is Ralph Waldo ^ ^ 

Emerson (1803-1882), who was a native of Boston. S &e s^rm. 

His fether was a Unitarian minister, and after the 

usual course of education at Harvard College, No use can lessen the wonder of this control, by so 
young Emerson was ordained minister of the weak a creature, of forces so prodigious. I remember 
second Unitarian church in Boston. He held J watched, in crossing the sea, the beautiful skill wher^^ 
this chaise for about three years (1829-1832), 

^ eveiy hour-thereby supplying all the ship’s 


" ■oroauce two iiunarea gaaons or iresu-wuLcr uut oaii- 
^his 4giL “e^T Se1 htoseft^I hour-thereby supplying all the ship’s 

ge of study, living chiefly at Concord, New The skill that pervades complex details; the man 
Hampshire. His prose works consist of orations, that maintains himself ; the chimney taught to burn 
lectures, and essays. Those published previous its own smoke ; the farm made to produce all that is 
to 1870 were collected and printed in two volumes consumed on it ; tlie very prison compelled to maintain 
at Boston. He also produced several volumes of itsdf and yield a revalue, and, better still, made a 
Poems* His principal works are six orations — reform school and a manufactory of honest men out 
Man Thinking, 1837 ; Address to the Senior of rogues, as the steamer made fresh-water out of salt— 
Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, U.S., 1838 ; ^11 these are examples of that tendency to combine 
Literary Ethics, 1838 ; The Method of Nature, ^ 

the result of highly complex organisa- 
W 1 ^ ?>ithshed the snake, dl the oigans are sheathed; no 

four senes of essays— small volumes issued m ^ no wings. In bird and beast, 

years 104^^, 1844} find 1871* In 1848 he organs are released, and begin to play. In man, 
aeuvered a course of lectures in Exeter Hall, they are all unbound, and full of joyful action. With 
London. ^Thelogicians have an incessant triumph this unswaddlmg he receives the absolute illummation 
wtx him,’ said Harriet Martineati, ‘but their we call reason, and thereby true liberty. 

,S V' ^ ’ ' " . . " , ' 
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Beauty* — Fr§m ^ The Conduct of Life* 

The poets are quite right in decking their mistresses 
with the spoils of the landscape, flower-gardens, gems, 
rainbows, flushes of morning, and stars of night, since 
all beauty points at identity, and whatsoever thing does 
not express to me the sea and sky, day and night, is 
somewhat forbidden and wrong, Into every beautiful 
object there enters somewhat immeasurable and divine, 
and just as much bounded by outlines, like mountains on 
the horizon, as into tones of music or depths of space. 
Polarised light shewed the secret architecture of bodies ; 
and when the second-sight of the mind is opened, now 
one colour, or form, or gesture, and now another, has a 
pungency! as if a more interior ray had been emitted, 
disclosing its deep holdings in the frame of things. 

The laws of this translation we do not know, or why 
one feature or gesture enchants, why^ one word or 
syllable intoxicates, but the fact is familiar that the fine 
touch of the eye, or a grace of manners, or a phrase of 
poetry, plants wings at our shoulders ; as if the Divinity, 
in his approaches, lifts away mountains of obstruction, 
and designs to draw a truer line, which the mind knows 
and owns. This is that haughty force of beauty, vis 
superba formes^ which the poets praise — ^under calm and 

E recise outline, the immeasurable and divine-— beauty 
iding all wisdom and power in its calm sky. 

All high beauty has a moral element in it, and I find 
the antique sculpture as ethical as Marcus Antoninus, 
and the beauty ever in proportion to the depth of 
thought. Gross and impure natures, however decorated, 
seem impure shambles; but character gives splendour 
to youth, and awe to wrinkled skin and gray hairs. An 
adorer of truth we cannot choose but obey, and the 
woman who has shared with us the moral sentiment — 
her locks must appear to us sublime. Thus, there is a 
climbing scale of culture, from the first agreeable sensa- 
tion winch a sparkling gem or a scarlet stain affords 
the eye, up through fair outlines and details of the land- 
scape, features of the human face and form, signs and 
tokens of thought in character and manners, up to the 
ineffable mysteries of the human intellect. Wherever 
we begin, thither our steps tend : an ascent from the 
joy of a horse in his trappings up to the perception of 
Newton, that the globe on which we ride is only a 
larger apple falling from a larger tree ; up to the percep- 
tion of Plato, that globe and universe are rude and early 
expressions of an all-dissolving unity — ^the first stair on 
the scale to the temple of the mind. 

Next to Emerson and Channing, Theodore 
Parker exercised the greatest influence on 
American thought. He was less of a theologian 
than the one, and less of a philosopher than the 
other ; but the practical philanthropy of his life 
added to the force of his teaching, made his hold 
on the public mind little short of theirs. Like 
them, too, he was educated for the Unitarian 
ministry, but he soon differed from the theology 
of that body. A discourse concerning the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity^ which he 
preached in 1841, completed the rupture, and in 
1845 he founded the Congregational Society, Mr 
Parker was a native of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
born in 1810, and from his boyhood was an inde- 
fatigable student, so that he was versed not only 
in the classic languages, but in several others. 
He died in Florence in i860, English and 
American editions of his works have been pub- 
lished — ^the former in twelve volumes, 1863-67, 
and the latter in ten volumes, 1870. There are 
also two American biographies of him, 1864 and 
1874, one in French, 1865, and an English one in 




MR RUSKIN. 

John Rijskin, the great art critic, was born in 
London in 1819, the only son of a wealthy wine- 
merchant, He graduated at Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford^ and in 1839 the Newdigate 
prize for English poetry. Impressed with the idea 
that art was his true vocation, he studied painting 
under Copley Fielding and J. D. Harding; but 
the pencil has long since become merely the 
auxiliary of the pen. In 1843 appeared the first 
part of Moder7t Painters, by an Oxford Graduate, 

\ which, though published in his twenty-fourth year, 
displays deep thought, and a rare command of 
pure English. The second part was published in 
1846, and the third and fourth in 1856. It may 
be questioned if Mr Ruskin has again risen to 
the level of his first two volumes. Latterly, his 
works have been hurriedly written, and though 
often rising into passages of vivid description 
and eloquence, are generally loose and colloquial 
in style. The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
1849, The Stones of Venice, 1851-53, and Modern 
Painters, are Mr Ruskiffs principal works ; but 
we may also mention the following : Pre-Raphael- 
itism; The Construction of Sheepfolds (the dis- 
cipline of the church), 1851 ; The Opening of the * 
Crystal Palace, 1854 ; Giotto and his Works j 
Gothic Architecture y Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, 1854; Notes on the Academy Exhibi- 
tions for i855“56-57~58 and 59 ; The Eleinents of 
Drawing, 1857 ; Notes on the Turner Gallery, 
1857 ; Cambridge School of Art, 1858 ; Elements 
of Perspective, The Political Economy of Art, 
1858; The Two Paths, 1859. In 1861 a Selection 
from the works of Mr Ruskin was published in 
one volume^ — a treasure to all young literary 
students and lovers of art Among his subse- 
quent works are : Unto this Last, essays on poli- 
4ical economy, 1862 ; Sesame and the Lilies, 1865 » 
The Crown of Wild Olives, 1866 ; The Queen of 
the Air, being a Study of the Greek Myths of 
Cloud and Storm, 1869 ; LecHcres on Art, deliveral 
before the university of Oxford in 1870; Arata 
Pentelicij The Elements of Sculpture; Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret ; Ariadne Florentina ; Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving, 1872 ; 
Lovis Meinie, 1873 5 d^Arno, 1874 ; Frondes 
Agrestes, 1875; Proserpina; Deucalion, 1876; 
Mornings in Florence; Laws of Fesole, 1877.; 
and Notes on the Turner Collection, 1878 ; Arrows 
of the Chace, 1880, a selection from his scattered 
letters ; and The Lords Prayer and the Church, 
1880. After the withdrawal of his works from the 
usual trade channels, a revised and uniform series 
of his works was commenced. Mr Ruskin 
became Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford in 
1870, and in 1871 gave £5000 for the endowment 
of a master of drawing. For several years he 
carried on a serial, Eors Clavigera, in behalf of 
his model Utopia, the Society of St George. He has 
also founded a Museum at Sheffield, where he has 
bestowed many of his own books and art treasures. 

Mr Ruskin's writings have made art and art 
literature popular ; and to their influence may be 
ascribed the origin of the Pre-Raphaelite school 
of artists. Mr Ruskin seems often to contradict • 
himself ; but on this point his mind is easy. * I 
never met with a question yet,' he says, ‘ which ■ 
did not need, for the right solution of it, at least 
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one positive and one negative answer, 
equation of the second degree. I 
of any consequence are three-sided, or four-sided, 
or polygonal ; and the trotting round a polypn 
is severe work for people any way stiff in their 
opinions. For myself, I am never satisfied that 1 
have handled a subject properly till I have contra- 
dicted myself at least three times.’ With this 
clever apology we may pass over apparent incon- 
gruities in the details of his system, and rest 
satisfied with the singularly pure and lofty prin- 
ciples which he so eloquently inculcates. 

The Sky. . 

It is a strange thing how little, 
know about the sky. It ’ " 


ar-:'"Cr, like an shaken off, even for an instant, it is only by what is 
Mostly? matters gross or what is extraordinary ; and yet it is not in the 
• ■* ' broad and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, 
not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirl- 
wind, that the highest characters of the sublime are 
developed. God is not in the earthquake nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice. They are but the blimt 
and the low faculties of our nature, which can only be 
addressed through lampblack and lightning. It is in 
quiet and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty ; the 
deep, and the calm, and the perpetual,* that which must 
be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood ; 
things which the angels work out for us daily, and yet 
vary eternally, which are never wanting, and never 
repeated ; which are to be found always, vet each 
found but once. It is through these that the ’lesson of 
, in general, people devotion is chiefly taught and the blessing of beauty 

_t is the part of creation in which given. 

Nature has done more for the sake of pleasing man, Paths. 

more for the sole and evident purpose of talking to liim 

and teaching him, than in any other of her works ; and Ask yourselves what is the leading motive which 
it is just the part in which we least attend to- her. There actuates you while you are at work. I do not ask 
are not many of her other works in which some more what your leading motive is for working— that is a 
material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of different thing ; * you may have families to support- 
man is not answered by every part of their organisation ; parents to help— brides to win ; you may have all these, 
but every essential purpose of the sky might, so far as or other such sacred and pre-eminent motives, to press 
we know, be answered if, once in three days or there- the morning’s labour and prompt the twilight thought, 
ahouts, a great, ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up But when you are fairly at the work, what is the motive 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and so all which tells upon every touch of it If it is the love of 
left blue again till next time, with, perhaps, a film of that which your work represents — if, being a landscape 
morning and evening mist for dew. And, instead of painter, it is love of hills and trees that moves you— if, 
this, there is not a moment of any day of our lives when being a figure painter, it is love of human beauty and 
Nature is not producing, scene after scene, picture after human soul that moves you — if, being a flower or animal 
picture, glory after glory, and working still upon such painter, it is love, and wonder, and delight in petal and 
exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect in limb that move you, then the spirit is upon you, and 
beauty, that it is quite certain that it is all done for us, and the, earth is yours, and the fullness thereof. But if, on 
^intended for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, the other hand, it is petty self-complacency in your own 
"wherever placed, however far from other sources of skill, trust in precepts and laws, hope for academical or 
interest or of beauty, has this doing for him constantly, popular approbation, or avarice of wealth— it is quite 
The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known possible that by steady industry, or even by fortunate 
but by few ; it is not intended that man should live chance, you may win the applause, the position, the 
always in the midst of them : he injures them by his fortune that you desire : but one touch of true art 
presence ; he ceases to feel them if he be always with you will never lay on canvas or on stone as long as you 
them. But the sky is for all ; bright as it is, it is not live. 

* too bright nor good for human nature’s daily food;’ it 

is fitted, in all its functions, for the pei*petual comfort The following eloquent passage is from Modern 
and siting of the heart ; for the soothing it, and puri- Painters : 
fying it from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, 

soiDetimes capricious, sometimes awful ; never the same The Dangers of Natioml Stairity. 

for two moments together ; almost human in its passions, 

almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost Divine in its Tliat is to everything created pre-eminently useful 
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earth as a stable and to its fruit as fodder ; vine-dressers j We give another extract from the same work : 
and husbandmen who love the corn they grind, and the 
grapes they crush, better than the gardens of the angels 
upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, who think that the wood they hew, and the 
water they draw, are better than the pine-forests that which 
cover the mountain like the shadow of God, and than it + - 
the great rivers that move like His eternity. 

comes upon ^ ^ . -rv. . 

God ‘hath made everything beautiful in His time 
he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can 

find out the work that God maketh from the beginning | between the plumbei 


, , , , — M What is TriUy Practical. 

hewers of wood and drawers | ... 

All science and all art may be divided into that 
is subservient to life and which is the object of 
practical — •, or theoretical 4- -f- Yet the step 
^ And so between practical and theoretic science is the step be- 
ns that woe of the Preacher, that though tween the miner and the geologist, the apothecary and 

also the chemist, and the step between practical and theoretic 
art is that between the bricklayer and the architect, 

’ ir and the artist; and this is a 

to the end.’ This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us step allowed on all hands to be from less to greater, 
to grass like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on so that the so-called useless part of each profession does 
the excess or continuance of national power and peace, by the authoritative and right instinct of mankind assume 
In the perplexities of nations in their struggles for exist- the superior and more noble place. Only it is ordained 
ence in their infancy, their impotence, or even their dis- that, for our encouragement, every step we make in the 
organisation, they have higher hopes and nobler passions, more exalted range of science, adds something also to 
Out of the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of the its practical applicabilities ; that all the great phenomena 
salvation, the grateful heart ; out of endurance, fortitude ; of nature, the knowledge of which is desired by the 
out of deliverance, faith. But when they have learned to angels only, by us partly as it reveals to further vision 
live under providence of laws, and with decency and the being and the glory of Him in whom they rejoice 
justice of regard for each other ; and when they have and we live, dispense yet such kind influences and so 
done away with violent and external sources of suffering, much of material blessing as to be joyfully felt by all 
worse evils seem arising out of their rest — evils that vex inferior creatures, and to be desired by them with, such 
less and mortify more, that suck the blood, though they single desire as the imperfection of their nature may 
do not shed it, and ossify the heart, though they do not adroit ; that the strong torrents which in their owm 
torture it. And deep though the causes of thankfulness gladness fill the hills with hollow thunder and the vales 
must be to every people at peace with others, and at with winding light, have yet their bounden charge of 
unity in itself, there are causes of fear also — a fear greater field to feed and barge to bear ; that the fierce flames 
than that of sword and sedition — that dependence on to which the Alps owes its upheaval and the volcano 
God may be forgotten because the bread is given and its terror, temper for us the metal vein and quickening 
the water sure, that gratitude to Him may cease because spring ; and that for our incitement, I say not our 
His constancy of protection has taken the semblance of reward, for knowledge is its own reward, herbs have 
a natural law, that heavenly hope may grow faint amidst their healing, stones their preciousness, and stars their 
the full fruition of the world, that selfishness may take times. 

place of undemanded devotion ; compassion be lost in It would appear, therefore, that those pursuits which 
vainglory, and love in dissimulation ; that enervation are altogether theoretic, whose results are desirable or 
may succeed to strength, apathy to patience, and the admirable in themselves, and for their own sake, and 
noise of jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts to in which no further end to which their productions^ or 
the earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning discoveries are referred, can interrupt the contemplation 
lamp. About the river of human life there is a wintry of tilings as they are, by the endeavour to discover of 
wind, though a heavenly sunshine ; the iris colours its what selfish uses they are capable (and of this order 
agitation, the frost fixes upon its repose. Let us beware are painting and sculpture), ought to take rank above 
that our rest become not the rest of stones, which so all pursuits which have any taint in them of subserviency 
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the homes to which we are restrained for the greater 
part of our 'lives, these mightier and stranger glories 
should become the objects of adventure— at once the 
cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the 
happy memory and the winter’s tale of age. 

Nor is it always that the inferiority is felt. For, so 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope 
rather than in present possession, and so subtle is the 
charm which the imagination casts over what is distant 
or denied, that there is often a more touching power^ in 
the scenes which contain far-away promise of something 
greater than themselves, than in those which exhaust 
the treasures and powers of Nature in an unconquerable 
and excellent glory, leaving nothing more to be by the 
fancy pictured or pursued. 

Precipices of the 

Dark in colour, robed with everlasting mourning, for 
ever tottering like a great fortress shaken by war, fear- 
ful as much in their weakness as in their strength, and 
yet gathered after every fall into darker frowns and un- 
humihating threatening ; for ever incapable of comfort 
or healing from herb or flower, nourishing no root in 
their crevices, touched by no hue of life on buttress 
or ledge, but to the utmost desolate; knowing no 
shaking of leaves in the wind, nor of grass beside the 
stream — no other motion but their own mortal shivering, 
the dreadful crumbling of atom from atom in their cor- 
rupting stones ; knowing no sound of living volee’ or 
living tread, cheered neither by the kid’s bleat nor the 
marmot’s cry : haunted only by uninterrupted echoes from 
afar wandering hither and thither among their walls 
unable to escape, and by the hiss of angry torrents, and 
sometimes the shriek of a bird that flits near the face of 
them, and sweeps frightened back from under their 
shadow into the gulf of air ; and sometimes, when the 
echo has fainted, and the wind has carried the sound of 
the torrent away, and the bird has vanished, and the 
mouldering stones are still for a little time — a brown 
moth, opening and shutting its wings upon a grain of 
dust, may be the only thing that moves or feels in all the 
waste of weary precipice darkening five thousand feet of 
the blue depth of heaven. 


The Fall of the Leaf 

If ever, in autumn, a pensiveness falls upon us as the. 
leaves drift by in their fading, may we not wisely look 
up in hope to their mighty monuments ? Behold how 
fair, how far prolonged in arch and aisle, the avenues 
of the valleys, the fringes of the hills I So stately — so 
eternal ; the joy of man, the comfort of all living crea- 
tures, the glory of the earth — they are hut the monu- ' 
ments of those poor leaves that flit faintly past us to die. 
Let them not pass without our understanding their last 
counsel and example ; that we also, careless of monu- 
ment by the grave, may build it in the world — ^monu- 
ment by which men may be taught to remember, not 
where we died, but where we lived. 

JOHN STERLING. 

John Sterling (1806-1844) was bom at 
Kaimes Castle, Isle of Bute. His father, Captain 
Sterling, became editor of the Times daily journal, 
and his son John, after being educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was early familiar with liter- 
. ary society. Frederick Maurice, Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, and other distinguished men of that period, 
were among his friends. He contributed essays, 
tales, and poems to the periodicals, all marked by 
fine taste and culture. Having taken holy orders 
in ihe church, he officiated for eight months as 
curate at Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, where Mr 
Hare was rector. Delicate health, and some 


change in his religious opinions, induced him 
resign this charge, and he continued afterwar 
to reside chiefly abroad or in the south of En 
land, occupying himself with occasional contrib 
tions in prose and verse to BlackwooPs Magazi 
and the Westminster Review, He publish 
also a volume of Poemsy 1839 ; The Election^ 
poem, 1841 ; and Stafford^ a tragedy, 1843. He 
charmed every society into which he entered by 
his conversation and the amiable qualities of his 
mind and heart His prose works have been col- 
lected and edited in two volumes, 1848, with a 
memoir of his life by his friend, Archdeacon Hare. 
That memoir, with the letters it contains, and the 
subsequent memoir by Mr Carlyle, have given an 
interest and fame to John Sterling, which his 
writings alone would have failed to produce. 


The Miseries of Old Age and the Misfortunes of Early 
Death, 

There are two frequent lamentations which might 
well teach us to doubt the wisdom of popular opinions ; 
men bewail in themselves the miseries of old age, .and in 
others the misfortune of an early death. They do not 
reflect that life is made up of emotions and thoughts, 
some cares and doubts and hopes and scattered hand- 
fuls of sorrow and pleasure, elements incapable of being 
measured by rule or dated by an almanac. It is not 
from the calendar or the parish-register that we can 
justly learn for what to grieve, and wherefore to rejoice; 
and it is rather an affected refinement than a sage 
instinct, to pour out tears in proportion as our 
wasting days, or those of our friends, are marked by 
clepsydra. And even as old age, if it be the fruit of 
natural and regular existence, is full, not of aches and 
melancholy, but of lightness and joy ; so there are men 
who perform their course in a small circle of years, 
whose maturity is to be reckoned, not by the number of 
their springs and summers, but of their inward seasons 
of greenness and glory, and who by a native kindliness 
have enjoyed, during a brief and northern period, more 
sunshine of the soul than ever came to the clouded 
breast of a basking Ethiop. 

Yet the many men of exalted genius who have died 
in early life, have all been lamented, as if they had 
perished by some strange and unnatural chance, and as 
if He, -without whose will no sparrow falls to the groimd, 
only suspended His providence with regard to the eagle 
ministers of truth and beauty. Happy indeed, thrice 
happy, are such beings as Sophocles and Titian, in 
whom the golden chain runs out to the last link, and 
whose hearts are fed by a bright calm current until they 
fall asleep in a fresh and blooming antiquity. But happy 
also were Raphael, Sidney, and Schiller, who accom- 
plished in the half of man’s permitted term, the fulfil- 
ment of their aim, and gained sight of the rising stars, 
when others were still labouring in the heats of noon. 
Happy we may even call the more disturbed and incom- 
plete career of Byron and Shelley and Bums, who 
were so much clogged by earthly impediments, and 
vexed with mental disease, nourished by the disease of 
the material frame, that death would rather seem, if we 
may humbly speak what perhaps we but ignorantly and 
wildly fancy, a setting free to further improvement, than 
a final cutting off in the midst of imperfection. 


The Worth of Knowledge, 

Read the oldest records of our race, and you will find 
the writers holding up to admiration, or relating with 
heart-felt emotion, the facts that we ourselves most 
delight in. The fidelity of Joseph to his master, the love 
of Hector for. his wife and child, come home to our 
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among the Syrian mountaihs, or the pagan Greek in the 
islands of the .iEgean Sea. In the Indian code of Menu, 
said to be at least three thousand years old— as old as 
Homer— we find that the husband and all the male 
relations are strictly enjoined to honour the women : 
'where women are dishonoured, all religious acts become 
fruitless. Where a -husband is contented with his wife 
and she with her husband, in that house will fortune 
assuredly be permanent.* A hundred generations of 
mankind have not changed this. 

The first Chaldean who observed that the planets 
seem to journey among the other stars, and not merely 
to rise and set with them, that Jupiter and Sirius follow 
different laws, knew a truth which is now the foundation 
of astronomy in London and Paris no less than of old in 
Babylon. The first Egyptian who, meditating on curved 
figures, discerned that there is one in which all the 
lines from one point to the circumference are equal, 
gained the idea of a circle, such as it has presented itself 
to every later mind of man from Thales and Euclid down 
to Laplace and Herschel. Nay, in truth, those who 
most exalt the acquirements of our age compared with 
the past — and they can hardly be too much exalted — 
must admit that all progress implies continuity — that 
we can take a step forward only by having firm footing 
for the step behind it. 

According to a well-known story, some Sidonian 
mariners, probably at least a thousand years before our 
era, were carrying a cargo of natron or native carbonate 
of soda, extensively used for its cleansing properties, as 
wood-ashes are now. They were sailing along the coast 
of Sjrria, and landed to cook their food at the mouth 
of a stream flowing down from the Mount Carmel of 
Scripture. They took some lumps of the natron from 
their boat, and used them as stones to set their cauldron 
on. The fire which they kindled beneath melted the 
soda and the flint sand of the shore, and to the astonish- 
ment of these Sidonians, formed a shining liquid, which 
cooled and hardened, and was found to be transparent. 
This was the first invention of glass. It was soon 
manufactured by the Egyptians, and is found abundantly 
in their tombs. 

There is a story in the history of England, told, I 
think, originally by Bede, so justly called the Venerable, 
which is as striking and affecting in its way as any of 
those deeds of heroic patriotism that enrich the annals 
of Greece and Rome. 

More than twelve hundred years ago, when the north- 
eastern part of England was occupied by the pagan 
Angles, or people of Jutland and Holstein, who had 
conquered it from the old Celtic population, a Christian 
missionary from Rome endeavoured to introduce his 
better faith among these rude and bloody men. The 
council of the chiefs was assembled round their king. 
Paulinus spoke ; and at last one of the warriors said : 

* The soul of man is like a sparrow, which in a winter 
night, when the king with his men is sitting by the warm 
fire, enters for a moment from the storm and darkness, 
flits through the lighted hall, and then passes again 
into the black night. Thus,’ he said, ‘our life shoots 
across the world ; but whence it comes and whither it 
goes we cannot tell. If, then, the new doctrine can give 
us any certainty, O king, let us receive it with joy.’ In 
this simple and earnest fashion does the unappeasable 
longing of man for knowledge speak itself out of the dim 
barbarian souL 


EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, ETC. 

This able oriental scholar (1801-1876) was a 
native of Hereford, son of a prebendary in the 
cathedral there. He made three visits to Egypt, 
one result of which was his work, The Man7urs 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians^ 1836, which 
was highly successful. He next gave the public a 
taranslation, * drawn chiefly from the most copious 


Eastern sources,* of The Arabian Nigktd Enter-- 
iainments. But his greatest work was the con- 
struction of a complete Arabic-English Lexicon^ 
five volumes of which were published "at the time 
of his death. Mr Lane left materials for com- 
pleting this great work, which scholars at home 
and abroad consider an honour to England, ft 
is being edited by his nephew, Mr Stanley Lane 
Poole, who in 1877 published an interesting Life 
of his uncle. 

Frank Trevelyan Buckland (1826-1880), 
son of Dr Buckland the eminent geologist, studied 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Mr Buckland was an 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for England and 
Wales. He wrote Curiosities of Naiurai History^ 
and other works, edited White’s Selborne, and 
established the periodical Land and Water. As 
a naturalist and pleasing writer, he has done much 
to encourage the study of nature and increase our 
knowledge of the habits of animals. 

Charles Knight (1790-1872), a native of 
Windsor, both as publisher and author, did good 
service to the cause of cheap popular literature. 
His Etonian^ and K^iighfs Quarterly Magazine^ 
drew forth many accomplished young scholars 
as contributors — including Macaulay — and his 
Pictorial England, the Pictorial Bible, shilling 
volumes, and other serial works, supplied a fund 
of excellent reading and information. As editor 
of Shakspeare, Mr Knight took higher ground, 
and acquitted himself with distinction, though 
resting the text too exclusively on the folio of 
1623. A collection of essays was published by 
Mr Knight under the title of 07 tce upon a Time^ 
1833, another is named The Old Printer atid 
the Modern Press. His Passages of a Working 
Life dttring Half a Century ^ 1863-65, an autobio- 
graphy, illustrates the literary life of the period. 
His playful epitaph by Douglas Jerrold, ^ Good 
Knight,’ describes his character. 

The Biographical and Critical Essays of 
Abraham Hayward (1803-1884), Queen*s Coun- 
sel, are lively, interesting papers, originally com- 
municated to the Edinburgh Review. Mr Hay- 
ward, who had a considerable social and literary 
reputation, was a regular contributor to the Qttar- 
terly Review^ translated Faust, and also wrote 
Sketches of Emmejzt Statesznen and Writers, 1880. 

Albany Fonblanque (1793-1872), a distin- 
guished journalist, for many years eikoc of the 
Examiner, published in 1837 three volumes of 
political papers under the title of England zmder 
Seven Adznmistrations. He was a witty sparkling 
writer, careful and fastidious. In his early days 
he frequently wrote an article ten times over 
before he had it to his mind. In 1873, a further 
selection from his editorial writings, with a sketch 
of his life, was published by his nephew, E. B. 
Fonblanque. 

DR DORAN. 

In the department of light parlour-books or Ana, 
the works of Dr John Doran have been suc- 
cessful. His Table Traits, and Something on Them, , 
1854, is chiefly on the art of dining, and evinces 
a great extent of curious reading and observation. 
His next work, Habits and Men, with Rem- 
7iants of Record touching the Makers of Both (also 
1854), is full of anecdotes, illustrative of eminent 
persons, customs, manners, dress, &c. Next year 
the author produced Lives of the Queens of 
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Fn-rland of m House of Hanover, two volumes, later, King John first assumed the royal ‘ W^’ it 
^ and Dresents never before been employed m England. The s 

This work is . r lu^ee Georees monarch has the credit of having been the first Enghs 

interior pictures of contras/to who claimed for England the sovereignty of the seas, 

-^the last happily forming a strong contrast to , ordinary titles hy 

the coarseness and licentiousness 01 George i. ana Henry IV. was addressed. * Excellent Grace’ 

George II. Knights and their JJays^ I050, is^ a given to Henry VI., who was not the one, nor yet had 

chronicle of knighthood from Falstan downwards, other ; Edward IV. was ^Mo.st High and Mighty 

with anecdotes, quaint stories, whimsical com- Prince ; ’ Henry VII, %vas the first English ^ Highness f 
raents, and episodes of all kinds. Monarchs Henry VIII. was the first complimented by the title of 
Retired from Business, two volumes, 1857, is a ‘Majesty;’ and James I. ^prefixed to the last title 
work of the same complexion, relating to kings ‘ Sacred and Most Excellent.’ 
and rulers who voluntarily or involuntarily aban- 
doned the cares of government. The History of of George III, and Queen Charlotte to the City 

Court Fools, 1858, which embraces a good deal of of London, 

The queen was introduced to the citizens of London 
by New Pictures and Old on Lor^Mayor’s Day ; on which occasion they may be 

tion of relating to authors, actor^ac^iesse^, emphatically to have ‘made a day of it.’ They 
preachers, and vanities of all sorts. Dr Doran s g^. Palace at noon, and in great state, 

next appearance was as the editor of the Journal accompanied by all the royal family, escorted by guards, 
of the Reign of King George ILL, from the Year cheered by the people, whose particular holiday 
1771 to by Horace Walpole: being a Sup- -^^as thus shared in common. There was the usual 
pktnent to his Memoirs, now first published ceremony at Temple Bar of opening the gates to royalty, 
from the Original Manuscript, edited with Notes, and giving it welcome ; and there was the once usual 
two volumes, 181:9. As an historian, Walpole address made at the east end of St Paul’s Churchyard, 
was not to be trusted; he was rather a bril- by the senior scholar of Christs Hospital school, 
liant gossip, with strong prejudices, and could Having survived the cumbrous formalities of the first, 
Ko/J o tVi5»r» Dr Dnran and smiled at the flowery figures of the second, the 

not have had a better editor than Doran proceeded on their way, not to Guildhall, 

who was familiar with the characteis and e en house of Mr Barclay, the patent medicine- 

of which he treated, so that the editor s^ notes, honest Quaker whom the king respected, and 

indeed, are very much like the author s text, ancestor to the head of the firm whose name is not 
In X 860, Dr" Doran produced of the Princes ^mmusical to Volscian ears — Barclay, Perkins, & Co. 

of Wales; in 1 861, The Bentley Ballads; in 1863, Robert Barclay, the only surviving son of the author of 
z. History of the English Stage; in 1868, Sai 7 iis the same name, who wrote the celebrated Apology for 
and Sinners; in 1873, A Lady of Last Century ; the Quakers, and who w^as now the king’s entertainer, 
in 1876, ^ Man W and Manners at the Court of was an octogenarian, who had entertained in the same 
Florence; in 1877, London in Jacobite Times; house two Georges beforc he had given wel^me to the 
and in 1878, Memories of Our Great Towns, tod George and his Queen Charlotte. The 
coEected frU the Athenmlm. 


The Style Royal and Critical — the Plural * Wei 


old man, without abandoning Quaker simplicity, went 
a little beyond it, in order to do honour to the young 
queen ; and he hung his balcony and rooms with a 
brilliant crimson damask, that must have scattered 


With respect to the style and title of kings, it may blushes qn all who stood near — particularly on the 
be here stated that the royal ‘We’ represents, or was cheeks of the crowds of ‘Friends’ who had assembled 
supposed originally to represent, the source of the within the house to do honour to their sovereigns. . 
national power, glory, and intellect in the august person Queen Charlotte and George HI. were the last of our 
the sovereign. ‘Le Roi le veut’ — the King will have sovereigns wEo thus honoured a Lord-Mayors show, 
it so— sounded as arrogantly as it was meant to sound And as it was the last occasion, and that the young 
in the royal Norman mouth. It is a mere form, now Queen Charlotte was the heroine of the day, the 
that royalty in England has been relieved of responsibil- tunity may be profited by to shew how that royal 
ity. In haughtiness of expression it was matched by the looked and bore herself in the estimation of one of the 
old French formula at the end of a decree : ^For such Miss Barclays, whose letter, descriptive of the sc^, 
is our good pleasure.* The royal subscription in Spain, appeared forty-seven years subsequently, in 
^Yo, el Re —I, the King — has a thundering sort of following extracts are very much to our purpose : About 
echo about it too. The only gallant expression to be one o’clock papa and mamma, with sister W estern to 
found in rojral addresses was made by the kings of attend them, took, their stand at the street-door, where 
France— that is, by the married kings. Thus, when the my two brothers had long been to receive the nobility, 
French monarch summoned a council to meet upon more than a hundred of whom were then waiting in the 
affairs of importance, and desired to have around him warehouse. As the royal family came, they were con- 
the princes of the blood and the wiser nobility of the ducted into one of the counting-houses, which was 
realm, his majesty invariably commenced his address transformed into a very pretty parlour. At half-past two 
with the Words, ‘Having previously consulted on this their majesties came, which was two hours later than 
matter with the queen,’ &c. It is very probable, almost they intended. On the second pair of stairs was P*®f 
ceartain, that the king had done nothing of the sort ; our own company, about forty in number, the cmet ot 
‘but the assurance that he had, seemed to give a certain whom were of the Puritan order, and all in their orthodox 
sort of dignity to the consort in the eyes of the grandees habits. Next to the drawing-room doors were placed 
and the people at large. Old Michel de Marolles was our own selves, I mean papa’s children, none else, to the 

B rud of this display of gallantry on the part of the great mortification of visitors, being allowed to enter ; 

gs of France. ‘ According to my thinking,’ says the for as kissing the king’s hand without kneeling was an 
garrulous old abbe of Villelom, ‘this is a matter highly unexampled honour, the king confined that privily to 


worthy of notice, although few persons have 


our own family, as a return, for the trouble we had been 


descended to make remarks thereon down to" this at. After the royal pair had shewn themselves at the 

B ent time.’ It may here be added, with respect to balcony, we were all introduced, and you may believe, 
lish kings, that the first * king’s speech ’ ever de- at that juncture, we felt no small palpitations. The 
livered was by Henry L in 1107. Exactly a century king met ns at the door — condescension I did 
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not expect — at whicli place he saluted us with great 
politeness. Advancing to the upper end of the room, 
we kissed the queen’s hand, at the sight of whom we 
were all in raptures, not only from the brilliancy of her 
appearance, which was pleasing beyond description, but 
being throughout her whole person possessed of that 
inexpressible something that is beyond a set of features, 
and equally claims our attention. To be sure, she has 
not a fine face, but a most agreeable countenance, and is 
vastly genteel, with an air, notwithstanding her being a 
little woman, truly majestic ; and I really think, by her 
manner is expressed that complacency of disposition 
which is truly amiable : and though I could never 
perceive that she deviated from that digUity which 
belongs to a crowned head, yet on the most trifling 
occasions she displayed all that easy behaviour that 
negligence can bestow. Her hair, which is of a light 
colour, hung in what is called coronation-ringlets, 
encircled in a band of diamonds, so beautiful in them- 
selves, and so prettily disposed, as will admit of no 
description. Her clothes, which were as rich as gold, 
silver, and silk could make them, was a suit from which 
fell a train supported by a little page in scarlet and 
silver. The lustre of her stomacher was inconceivable. 
The king I think a very personable man. All the 
princes followed the king’s example in complimenting 
each of us with a kiss. The queen Was up-stairs three 
times, and my little darling, wdth Patty Barclay, and ^ 
Priscilla Ball, were introduced to her. I was present, ; 
and not a little anxious on account of my girl, who 
kissed the queen’s hand with so much grace that I 
thought the princess-dowager would have smothered 
hp with kisses. Such a report was made of her to the 
king, that Miss was sent for, and afforded him great 
amusement by saying, ‘that she loved the king, though 
she must not love fine things, and her grandpapa would 
not allow her to make a courtesy.’ Her sweet face made 
such an impression on the Duke of York, that I rejoiced 
she was only five instead of fifteen. When he first met 
her, he tried to persuade Miss to let him introduce her 
to the queen; but she would by no means consent till 
I informed her he was a prince, upon which her little 
female heart relented, and she gave him her hand-— a 
true copy of the sex. The king never sat down, nor did 
he taste anything during the whole time. 'Her majesty 
drank tea, which was brought her on a silver waiter by 
brother John, who delivered it to the lady-in-waiting,, 
and she presented it kneeling. The leave they took of 
us was such as we might expect from our equals ; full 
of apologies for our trouble for their entertainment — 
which they were so anxious to have explained, that the 
queen came up to us, as we stood on one side of the 
door, and had every word interpreted. My brothers 
had the honour of assisting the queen into her coach. 
Some of us sat up to see them return, and the king and 
queen took especial notice of us as they passed. The king 
ordered twenty-four of his guard to be placed opposite 
our door all night, lest any of the canopy, in which there 
were one hundred yards of silk damask, should be pulled 
down by the mob. 

In Allibone’s Dictionary of British and American 
Authors^ 1859, we find the following biographical 
particulars relative to’ the above author: ‘John 
Doran, LL.D., born 1807 in London — family 
originally of Drogheda, in Ireland. He was edu- 
cated chiefly by his father. His literary bent was 
manifested at the age of fifteen, when he produced 
the melodrama of the Wandering yew, which 
was first played at the Surrey Theatre in 1822 for 
Tom Blanchard’s benefit. His early years were 
spent in France. He w’as successively tutor in 
four of the noblest families in Great Britain/ Dr 
Doran contributed largely to the literary journals, 
and at the^ time of bis death, January 1878, was 


editor of Notes and Queries^ 


WILLIAM JOHN THOMS. 

In 1849 was commenced a weekly journal, 
Notes and Queries, a medium of inter-communica- 
tion for literary men, artists, antiquaries, gene- 
alogists, The projector and editor of this 
excellent little periodical, Mr William John 
Thoms, deputy-librarian in the House of Lords 
since 1863, was born in Westminster in 1803. Mr 
Thoms has published a Collection of Early Prose 
Romances, 1828 ; Lays and Legends of Various 
Nations, 1834 ; Notelets on Shak$pea 7 'e j and 
several historical treatises. In 1873 he issued 
his Longevity of Ma 7 t, a subject to which he has 
latterly devoted much attention. Having retired 
from the editorship of Notes and Queries, a com- 
plimentary dinner was given to Mr Thoms on the 
1st November 1872 (Earl Stanhope, chairman), at 
which about one hundred and twenty friends and 
admirers of the retiring editor were present. 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

Several works of a thoughtful and earnest 
character, written in what Mr Ruskin has termed 
* beautiful and quiet English,’ have been published 
(most of them anonymously) by Arthur Helps, 
afterwards Sir Arthur, this popular author having 
been honoured in 1872 by the title of K,CB. Sir 
Arthur was born in 1814, educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in. 
1838, and having been successively private secre- 
tary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Monteagle) and to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Morpeth), he was appointed Clerk of the 
Privy Council in the year 1859. His works are — 
Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, 1835 J 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business, 
1841 ; King Henry II,, a historical drama, and 
Catherine Douglas, a tragedy, 1843 ; The Clahns 
of Labour, 1844 ; Friends in Council, a Series of 
Readings and Discourses, 1847 1 Cofnpanions of 
7 ny Solitude, 1851; Conquerors of the New World, 
and their Bondsmefi, tw^o volumes, 1848-52 ; His- 
toTy of the Spanish Conquest of Aiyierica, 1855 ; 
a second series of Friends in Council, 1859 ; The 
Life of Pizat^'O, 1869; Casimir Maremma, and 
Brevia, or Short Essays, in 1870 ; Conversations 
on War and General Culture, The IJfe of Her- 
7 iando Cortes and The Conquest of Mexico, and 
Thoughts upon CovernTtuni, in 1871 ; in 1872, 
the Life of Mr Brassey the E 7 igineer, The essays 
and dialogues of this author evince a fine moral 
feeling and disci'iminating taste. They have 
all gone through numerous editions, and their 
purity of expression, as well as justness of thought, 
must have had a beneficial effect on many minds. 
Sir Arthur died March 7, 1875. 

Advantages of Foreign TraveL 

This, then, is one of the advantages of travel, that we 
come upon new pound, which we tread lightly, which 
is free from associations that claim too deep and con- 
stant an interest from us ; and not resting long in any 
one place,^ but travelling onwards, we maintain that 
desirable lightness of mind ; we are spectators, having 
for the time no duties, no ties, no associations, no 
responsibilities ; nothing to do but to look on, and look 
fairly. Another of the great advantages of travel lies 
in what you learn from your companions ; not merely 
from those you set out with, or so much from them as 
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from those whom you are 


thrown together with on the to Poncha, and, on the contrary, he secured his friend- 


I reckon this advantage to be so great, that I ship by presenting him with looking-glasses, hatdigg, 
Smdd be inclined to say, that you often get more from and hawk-bells, in return for which he obtained guides 


vnur companions in travel than from all you come to and porters from among this cacique’s people, which 
jfuui V K _ .t -,^ 4 . AnaHed mm to nrosecute ms loumev. FollowiTKY 


Le Peo&e imagine they are not known, and that they enabled him to prosecute his journey. Following 

never meet^ain with the same company— which Poncha’s guides, Vasco Nunez and his men commenced 
is very likely so-^hey are free for the time from the the ascent of the mountains, until he entered the country 
trammels of their business, profession, or calling ; the of an Indian nhief called Quarequa, whom they found 
marks of the harness to wear out; and altogether fully prepared to resist them. The brave Indian ad- 

thev talk more like men than slaves with their several vanced at the head of his troops, meaning to make 
V 1:1.^ An a vicrnmnet attack i but they could not withstand thi* 


functions hanging like collars round their necks. An a vigorous attack ^ but they could not withstand the 

ordinary man on travel will sometimes talk like a great discharge of the firearms ; indeed they believed the 


^^S^'bv'tto”functrons.’’’Tlien Se divemities of —not an unreasonable fancy— and' flying in the utmost 

. ^ • -i. i J +Tia rtlflCA nf "histtlA. n total rout Aacnpd TK» 


at home, for such are never utterly Spaniards to have thunder and lightning in their hands 


character you meet 


with instruct and delight you. The terror from the place of battle, a total rout ensued. The 


variety in language, dress, behaviour, religious cere- 
monies, mode of life, amusements, arts, climate, govem- 


rout was a bloody one, and is described by an author, 
who gained his information from those who were present 


ments lays hold of your attention and takes you out of at it, as a scene to remind one of the shambles. The 
the wheitracks of your everyday cares. He must, king and his principal men were slam, to the number of 
indeed, be either an angel of constancy and persever- six hundred. In speaking of these people, Peter Martyr 
ance, or a wonderfully obtuse Caliban of a man, who, makes mention of the sweetness of their knguage, and 
amidst all this change, can maintain his private griefs how all the words might be written m Latin letters, as 
or vexations exactly in the same place they held in his was also to be remarked in that of the inhabitants of 
heart while he was packing for his journey. The change Hispaniola. This writer also mentions, and there is 
of language is alone a great delight. You pass along, reason for thinking that he was rightly informed, that 
living only with gentlemen and scholars, for you rarely there was a region not two days’ journey from Quare- 
detect what is vulgar or inept in the talk around you. qua’s territory, in which Vasco Nunez found a race of 
Children’s talk in another language is not childish to black men, who were conjectured to have come from 
you, and indeed everything is literature, from the an- Africa, and to have been shipwrecked on this coast 
nouncement at a railway-station to the advertisements Leaving several of his men, who were ill, or over-weary, 
in a newspaper. Read the Bible in another tongue, in Quarequa’s chief town, and taking with him guides 
and you will perhaps find a beauty in it you have not from this country, the Sp^ish commander pursued 


thoroughly appreciated for years before. 


The Course of History » 


The course of history is like that of a great river 
wandering through various countries ; now, in the 


his way up the most lofty sierras there, until, on the 
25th of September 1313, he came near to the top of a 
mountain from whence the South Sea was visible. The 
distance from Poncha’s chief town to this point was 
forty leagues, reckoned then six days’ journey, but 
Vasco Nunez and his men took twenty-five days to do 
it in, suffering much from the roughness of the ways and 


ZZt Nunez reached theh^ght, Qu™’s Indians Wormed 


sidered 'rivulets which tlTe neighbouring rustics do not . steht which 

know the name ofpow in its boisterous youth, ford- alone to s^^ "vX S 

jte way stra^ht through mountains; now, m middle ^cendei and 


» • *79 ■Lt 4. u. *1 .1.-. ' Dane ms inen sit uuwu wiuic nc aiuiic 

going wia equable currmt bu^y by ^^t tovms donqi upon the vast Pacific, the first man of the 

Its w^ers suUi^ yet ennched wife coinmerce ; and old World, so L as we know, who had done so. FaU- 
now,' m its bi^ened oM age, ^ing its slow and thanks to God for the favour 

th. ^ shlwn to him in his leing the first man to discover and 


j T* • 1 ^ a. it >rt^ snewn 10 nim in nis oeing me nrst uiau tu 


or careless traveuer generally nnas our one lotm oi > ^ they had come, both he and 

beauty or of mewing m the yer : the romantic gorge ' down^and poured forth their thanks to God. 

or wild cascade is, perhaps, the only kind of scenery „ f - j ™ . <Vr,„ ... b.r,. 

which delights him. ■ An-d so it has often been in our addressrf them in 

..rim.!, of history. Well-fought battles, or the doings gentlemen and childiw mine, how our desires are bemg 
of gay courts, or Woody revolulons, have been the chief accomphshed, wd the °f our l^ours Onha^^we 
soircis of attraction ; while less dressed events, but not ^ nl^r 


US of there being incomparable treasures in it will be 

n* fulfilled. God and his blessed mother who have assisted 

Ducaany oftJu Pacific Ocean by Vasco N»nea. ^ 3 ^ 

Early in September is; 13 he set out on his renowned will favour us that w'e may enjoy all that there^ is in it. 


expedition for finding * tlie other sea,’ accompanied by a Every great and original action has a prospective great- 
hundred and ninety men well armed, and by dogs, which ness, not alone from the thoughts of the man who 
were of more avail than men, and by Indian slaves to achieves it, but from the various aspects and high 

V V -rw - V J. .'.L r ..1 *1. A -nnll TirACAHt 


carry the burdens. He went by sea to the territory of thoughts which the same action will continue to present 
his father-in-law, Ring Careta, by whom he was well and call up in the minds of others to the end, it may 

r j li .1 T-J:-.-,.. Via rtll A 9 vATYiorVji'hl A AVfint maV CO 


received, and, accompanied by whose Indians, he moved be, of all time. And so a remarkable event may go 
on into Poncha’s territory. This cacique took flight, as on acquirii^ more and more significance. In this case, 


he had done before, seeking refuge amongst his moun- our knowledge that the Tacific, which Vasco Nunez 


tains i but Vasco Nunez, whose first thought in his then beheld, occupies moire than one-half of the earth s 
present undertaking was discovery and not conquest, surface, is an element of thought which- in our minds 


sent messengers to roncha, promising not to hurt him. lightens up a.nd gives an awe to this first gaze or nis 


The Indian chief listened to these overtures, and came upon those mighty waters. To him the scene iJii^t not 
to Vasco Nunez with gold in his hands. It was tlie at that moment have suggested much more Jhan it 


B ey of tlie Spanish commander on this occasion to would have done to a mere conqu^or ; indeed, Feter 
p his word : we have seen how treacherous he could Martyr likens Vasco Nunez to Hannibal shewing Italy 
be when it was not his policy ; but he now did no harm to his soldiers. 
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Great Questions of ike f resent Age, 

‘Wxorn. Campanions of SoUiude, 

What patient labour and what intellectual power is 
often bestowed in coming to a decision on any cause 
which involves much worldly property. “Might there not 
be some great hearing of any of the intellectual and 
spiritual difficulties which beset the paths of all thought- 
ful men in the present age ? Church q^uestions, for 
example, seem to require a vast investigation. As it is, 
a book or pamphlet is put forward on one side, and 
somehow the opposing facts and arguments seldom come 
into each other^ presence. And thus truth sustains 
great loss. 

My own opinion is, if I can venture to say that I have 
an opinion, that what we ought to seek for is a church of 
the utmost width of doctrine, and with the most beautiful 
expression that can be devised for that doctrine— the 
most beautiful expression, I mean, in words, in deeds, in 
sculpture, and in sacred song ; which should have a 
simple easy grandeur in its proceedings that should please 
the elevated and poetical mind, charm the poor, and yet 
not lie open to just cavilling on the part of those some- 
what hard, intellectual worshippers who must have a 
reason for everything; which should have vitality and i 
growth in it ; and which should attract and not repel 
those who love truth better than any creature. 

Pondering these things in the silence of the downs, I 
at last neared home ; and found that the result of all my 
thoughts was that any would-be teacher must be con- 
tented and humble, or try to be so, in his efforts of any 
kind ; and that if the great questions can hardly be 
determined by man (divided, too, as he is from his brother 
in all ways),' he must still try and do what he can on 
lower levels, hoping ever for more insight, and looking 
forward to the Imowledge which may be gained by death. 

Advke to Menin Small Autkorify f 

It is a great privilege to have an opportunity many 
times in a day, in the course of your business, to do a 
real kindness which is not to be paid for. Graciousness 
of demeanour is a large part of the duty of any official 
person who comes in contact with the world. Where a 
man’s business is, there is the ground for his religion to 
manifest itself. 

SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS (‘ MARK TWAIN ’)• 

This humorous writer and lecturer is a native 
of Florida, Monroe County, Missouri, where he was 
born in 1835. He has been successively a printer, 
a steamboat pilot, a miner, and a newspaper editor 
— the last in San Francisco. In 1867 he pub- 
lished a story of the Californian gold mines, 
entitled The Jumping Frogy which instantly 
became popular. In the same year he went on a 
pleasure trip to Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, &c., 
and the result was two volumes of amusing 
incidents and description — the first, entitled Inno- 
cents Abroad^ giving the details of the journey from 
New’York to Naples ; and the second, under the 
title of the New Pilgriv^s Progress^ describing the 
Holy Land and the Grecian and Syrian shores. 
Mr Clemens is author of various other works 
— Burlesque Autobiography y Eye-openerSy Good 
TkmgSy ScreamerSyA Gathering of ScrapSy Rough- 
ing Ity A Ti'ajnp Abroady Life on the Mississippiy 
&c. 

The Noblest Delight. 

What is it that confers the noblest delight ? What is 
that which swells a man’s breast with pride above that 
which any other experience can bring to him? Dis- 
coveiy ! To know that you are walking where none 


others have walked; that you are beholding w^t 
human eye has not seen before ; that you are breathing 
a virgin atmosphere. To give birth to an idea — ^to dis- 
cover a great thought-^an intellectual nugget, right 
under the dust of a field that many a brain-plough liad 
gone over before. To find a new planet, to invent a new, 
binge, to find the way to make the lightnings carry 
your messages. To be the frst-r^tlmt is the idea. To 
do something, say something, see something, before any- 
body else— these are the things that confer a pleasure 
compared with which other pleasures are tame and 
commonplace, other ecstasies cheap and triviaL Morse, 
with his first message, brought by his servant, the light 
ning; Fulton, in that long-drawn century of suspense, 
when he placed his hand upon the throttle-valve, and lo, 
the steamboat moved ; Jenner, when his patient with the 
cow’s virus in his blood walked through the small-pox 
hospitals unscathed ; Howe, when the idea shot through 
his brain that for a hundred and twenty generations the 
eye had been bored through the wrong end of the 
needle ; the nameless lord of art who laid down his 
chisel in some old age that is forgotten now, and gloated 
upon the finished Laocoon ; Daguerre, when he com 
manded the sun, riding in jthe zenith, to print the land- 
scape upon his insignificant silvered plate, and he obeyed 
Columbus, in the Pintds shrouds, when he swung his 
hat above a fabled sea and gazed abroad upon an un- 
known world! These are the men who have really 
, lived-— viho have actually comprehended what pleasure 
is — who have crowded long lifetimes of ecstasy into a 
single moment 

Puzzling an Italian Guide. 

I The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an 
; American party, because Americans so much wonder, 

■ and deal so much in sentiment and emotion before any 
; relic of Columbus. Our guide there fidgeted about as 
if he had swallowed a spring mattress. He was full of 
animation — ^fuU of impatience. He said ; * Come wis 
me, genteelmen ! come I I shew you ze letter writing 
by Christopher Colombo. Write it himself !— write it 
wis his own Imnd come ! ’ 

He took us to the municipal. palace. After much 
impressive fumbling of keys and opening of locks, the 
stained and aged document was spread before us. The 
guide’s eyes sparkled. He danced about us and tapped 
the parchment with his finger. 

* What I tell you, genteelmen ! Is it not so? Seel 
handwriting Christopher Colombo ! — write it himself 

We looked indifferent — unconcerned. The doctor 
examined the document very deliberately, during a pain- 
ful pause. Then he said, without any show of interest ; 

‘ Ah, Feiguson, what — what did you say was the name 
of the party who wrote this ?' 

* Christopher Colombo! ze great Christopher Colombo ! ’ 

Another deliberate examination. * Ah — did he write 

it himself, or — or how?’ 

^ He write it himself ! — Christopher Colombo ! he’s 
own handwriting, write by himself! ’ 

Then the doctor laid the document down, and said : 

* Why, I have seen boys in America only fourteen years 
old that could write better than that.’ 

*■ But zis is ze great Christo ’ 

*' I don’t care who it is ! It ’s the worst writing I ever 
saw. Now you mustn’t think you can impose on us 
because we are strangers. We are not fools, by a good 
deal. If you have got any specimens of penmanship of 
real merit, trot them out ! and if you haven’t, drive on !’ 

We drove on- The guide was considerably shaken 
up, but he made one more venture. He had something 
which he thought would overcome us. He said : ‘ Ah, 
genteelmen, you come wis me ! I shew you beautiful^ 
oh, magnificent bust Christopher Colombo ! — splendid, 
grand, magnificent ! ’ 

He brought us before the beautiful bust— for it was 
beautiful — and spiang back and struck an attitude. 
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^Ah, look, genteelmen J — beatttiful, grand — bust 
Christopher Colombo l—beautiful bust, beautiful ped- 
estal I ’ 

The doctor put up his eye-glass-procured for such 
occasions. 'Ah— what did you say this gentleman’s 
name was?*. ^ 

‘Christopher Colombo!— ze great Christopher Co- 
lombo!* 

‘Christopher Colombo-— the great Christopher Co- 
lombo. Well, what did Ae do ?* 

‘ Discover America !— discover America. Oh, ze devil ! * 
‘Discover America. No — that statement will hardly 
wash. We are just from America ourselves. We heard 
nothing about it. Christopher Colombo— pleasant name 
— is— is he dead?* 

* Oh, corpo di Baccho !— three hundred year I * 

‘What did he die of?* 

‘ I do not know ! — I cannot tell.* 

‘Small-pox, think?’ 

‘Ido not know, genteelmen! — I do not know w/iat 
he die of 1 * 

‘Measles, likely?* 

‘ Maybe — maybe — I do know — I think he die of 
somethings.* 

‘ Parents living ?* 

‘ Im-posseeble I * 

‘Ah — which is the bust and which is the pedestal?* 

‘ Santa Maria ! — zis ze bust !— aw ze pedestal ! ’ 

‘Ah, I see, I see — happy combination — very happy 
combination, indeed. Is — is this the first time this 
gentleman w^as ever on a bust ?’ 

That joke was lost on the foreigner — guides cannot 
master the subtleties of the American joke. 

We have made it interesting to this Roman guide. 
Yesterday we spent three or four hours in the Vatican, 
again — ^that wonderful world of airiosities. We came 
very near expressing interest, sometimes— even admira- 
tion — it was very hard to keep from it. We succeeded 
though. Nobody else e\^r did in the Vatican museums. 
The guide was bewildered — ^nonplussed. He walked 
his legs 0% nearly, hunting up extraordinary things, and 
exhausted all his ingenuity on us, but it was a failure ; 
we never shewed any interest in anything. He had' 
reserved what he considered to be his greatest wonder 
till the last — a royal Egyptian mummy, the best preserved 
in the world perhaps. He took us there. He felt so 
sure this time, that some of his old enthusiasm came 
back to him : 

‘ See, genteelmen !-^Mummy ! Mummy ! ’ 

The eye-glass came up as calmly, as deliberately as 
^vpr. 

*Ah — Ferguson — what did I understand you to say 
the gentleman’s name was ?’ 

‘ Name ? — he got no name ! — Mummy ! — ’Gyptian 
mummy!* 

‘Yes, yes. Bom here ? * 

‘No ! ^Gyptian mummy !* 

‘ All, just so. Frenchman, I presume ? * 

‘No! — not Frenchman, not Romani — bom in 
Egypta ! * 


* Bom in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta before. 
Foreign locality, lik^y. Mummy — mummy. How 
calm he is — how self-possessed. Is, ah — is he dead ? ’ 
‘Oh, sacribieit^ been dead three thousan’ year I* 

The doctor turned on. him savagely — 

‘ Here, now, what do you mean by such conduct as 
this ! Playing us for Chinamen because we are strangers 
and trying to leara ! Trying to impose your vile second- 
hand carcasses on ast — ^thunder and lightning, I’ve 
a notion to — to — if you’ve got a nice fresh corpse, fetch 
him out ! — or by George we T1 brain you ! ’ 


BR JOHN BROWN— MR M. MCLENNAN. 

John Brown (1810-1882), son of Dr John 
Brown, the eminent divine {ante^ p. 353), was an 
accomplished member of the literary society of 
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Edinburgh, and was born at Biggar in 1810. He 
studied medicine, and settled as a practitioner in 
Edinburgh, where he died, nth May 1882, just as 
a revised and re-arranged edition, with additions 
of his works had left the press. In 1858 he 
published Horcs Subsecivce — including essays on 
Locke and Sydenham, &c.— in ivhich he wrote ; 

To give my vote for going back to the old manly 
intellectual, and literary culture of the days of Sydenham 
Arbuthnot, and Gregory ; when a physician fed, enlarged,’ 
and quickened his entire nature ; when he lived in the 
world of letters as a freeholder, and reverenced the 
ancients, while at the same time he pushed on amontr 
his fellows, and lived in the present, believing that h« 
profession and his patients need not suffer, though his 
horcB subsecivce were devoted occasionally to miscel- 
laneous thinking and reading, and to a course of what 
is elsewhere called ‘ fine confused feeding,’ or though, as 
his Gaelic historian says of Rob Roy at his bye hours, 
he be ‘ a man of incoherent transactions.’ As I have 
said, system is not always method, much less progress. 

He adds, as of more important and general 
application : 

Physiology and the laws of health are the interpreters 
of disease and cure, over whose porch we may best 
inscribe hinc sanitas. It is in watching natures 
methods of cure in ourselves and in the lower animals, 
and in a firm faith in the self regulative, recuperative 
powers of nature, that all our therapeutic intentions and 
means must proceed, and that we should watch and 
, obey their truly divine voice and finger with reverence 
and godly fear, as well as with diligence and worldly 
wisdom — humbly standing by while He works, guiding 
I and stemming or withdrawing His current, and acting 
as His ministers and helps. 

One story in this volume, Rab and Ms Friends^ 
has been exceedingly popular, and, being pub- 
lished in a separate form, nas had as wide a circu- 
lation as any of the novels of Scott or Dickens. 
It is a short and simple tale of a poor Scotch 
carrier and his dog Rab : 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size ; and 
having fought his way all along the road to absolute 
supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Csesar or the Duke of Wellington, and he had the 
gravity of all great fighters. A Highland gamekeeper, 
wheri asked why a certain terrier, of singular pluck, wp 
so much graver than the other dogs, said : ‘ Oh, sir, 
life ’s full o’ sairiousness to him — he can just never get 
enuff o’ fechtin*. 

The carrier s wife, Ailie, a gentle, delicate old 
woman, had to submit to an operation for cancer 
in the breast. It was performed in the Edinburgh 
Hospital, Rab and his master being present, and 
the scene is painted with a truth and dramatic 
vividness which go directly to the heart. Ailie 
dies ; her husband caught a low fever prevailing in 
the village, and died also. Rab is present at both 
interments ; there was deep snow on the ground ; 
and after the second of the burials he slunk home 
to the stable, whence he could neither be tempted 
or driven, and ultimately he had to be killed. On 
this homely and slender basis of fact, the story of 
Rab and Ms Friends has been constructed, and 
its mixture of fancy, humour, and pathos — all 
curiously blended, and all thoroughly national in 
expression and feeling — is quite inimitable. No 
right-hearted Scotsman ever read the little story 
without tears. In i86x Dr Brown published a 
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second series of Horce Stihsecivm,, m 1S82, least a bower, what could the little Queen, then five 
7 ohn Leeclu &^c. (a third series) ; tlie former con- years old^ and Taney free/ do with a bower? It is 

J . , ' . 't : ■ul'!; £ i. s i i 


tains twelve sketches, one of which we subjoin : plainly, as was, we believe, first suggested by. our keen- 

sighted and diagnostic Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
Queen Mary's Ckiid-Garden, the CkUd-Queen's Garden, with her little walk, and its 

rows of boxwood, left to themselves for three hundred 
If any one wants a pleasure that is sure to please, one years. Yes, without doubt, ‘here is that first garden of 
over which he needn t growl the sardonic beatitude of her simpleness/ Fancy the little, lovely royal child, 
the great Dean, let him, when the mercury is at ‘Fair,’ with her four Marys, her playfellows, her child maids of 
take the nine A.M. train to the north and a return ticket honour, with their little hands and feet, and their 
for Callander, and when he arrives at Stirling, let him innocent and happy eyes, pattering about that garden 
ask the most obliging and knowing of station-masters all that time ago, laughing, and running, and gar- 
to telegraph to the Dreadnought for a carriage to be dening as only children do and can. As is well known, 
in waiting. When passing Dunblane Cathedral, let Mary was placed by her mother in this Isle of Rest 
him resolve to write to the Scotsman, advising the before sailing from the Clyde for France. There is 
removal of a couple of shabby trees which obstruct the something ‘that tirls the heart-strings a’ to the life’ in 
view of that beautiful triple end window which Mr standing and looking on this unmistakable living relic 
Kuskin and everybody else admires, and by the time of that strange and pathetic old time. Were we Mr 
he has written this letter m his^mind, and turned the Tennyson, we would write an Idyll of that child Queen, 
sentences to it, he will find himself at Callander and the in that garden of hers, eating her bread and honey- 
carriage all ready. Giving the order for^the Port of getting her teaching from the holy men, the monks of 
Monteitb, he will rattle through this hard-featured, old, and running off in wild mirth to her garden and 
to our eye, comfortless village lying ugly amid so much her flowers, all unconscious of the black, lowering 
grandeur and beauty and let him stop on the crown of thunder-cloud on Ben Lomond’s shoulder, 
the bridge, and fill his eyes with the perfection of the 

view up the Pass of Leny — the Teith lying diffuse and blessed vision ! happy child I 

^leep as if its heart were in the Highlands and it were wiS^y feirs 

loath to go, the noble Ben Ledi Imaged m its broad Of what may be thy lot in future years. 

stream. Then let him make his way across a bit of f thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 

pleasant moorland — flushed with maiden-hair and white house and hospitality. 

with cotton grass, and fragrant with the OrcM's conopia, sS^when th 'wuch of theo. 

well deserving Its epithet What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

He will see from the turn of the hillside the Blair Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

of Drummond waving with corn and shadowed with Yon have ample time to linger there amid 
rich woods, > where eighty years ago there was a black 

peat-moss; and far off, on the horizon, Damyat and The gleams, the shadows, and the peace profound. 


Oh, blessed vision ! happy child 1 
Thou art so exquisitely wild ; 

I think of thee with, many fears 
Of what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest. 
Lord of thy house and hospitality. 

And Grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 
But when she sat within the touch of thee- 
What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

You have ample time to linger there amid 

The gleams, the shadows, and the peace profound. 


Ae Touch Eells ; and at his side the little loch of apd get your mind informed with quietness and beauty, 
Ruskie, in which he may see five Highland cattle, three and fed with thoughts of other years, and of her whose 
tawny brown and two bnndled, standing in the still story, like Helen of Troy’s, will continue to move the 
water themselves as still, all except their switching hearts of men as long as the gray hills stand round 
tails and winking ears the perfect images of quiet about that gentle lake, and are mirrored at evening in 

enjoyment By this time he will have come in sight its depths. 

"Jiff ^ ^ * A ' * 


of the Lake of Monteitb, set in its woods, with its 
magical shadows and soft gleams. There is a loveliness, 


, . volume illustrative of Scotch rustic life — true 

a gentleness and peace about it more like ‘lone St ill speech, thought, and action — appeared anony- 
Mary’s Lake,’ or Derwent Water, than of any of its sister mously in 1870, under the title ot Feasant Life: 
lochs. It is lovely rather than beautiful, and is a sort Being Sketches of the Villagers and Field- 
of gentle prelude, in the minor key, to the coming labourers of Glenaldie, There is a degree of 
glories and mtenser charms of Loch Ard and the true force and reality in these homely sketches, drawn 


Highlands beyond. 


of 1,0 j directly from nature, equal to the pictures of 

secluded and cheerful manse, Ad the parish kirk with ‘^^Skeuf^s 


its graves, close to the lake, and the p/oud aisle of the of Scottish Lifizxt purely Arcadian. The author 
Grahams of Gartmore washed by its waves. Across the Peasant Life (understood to be a solicitor in 


road is the modest little inn, a Fisher’s Tryst. 


Caithness, Mr Malcolm McLennan) enlists our 


immffled water lie several islets, plump with rich sympathy for coarse farm-labourers and ‘bond- 
foliage, brooding like great birds of calm. You some- agers ’ or field-workers, and shews that pure and 
how think of them as on, not in the lake, or like clouds natural love, and pure and natural emotion, are 
lying in a nether sky — ‘ like ships waiting for the wind.’ best studied under thatched roofs and in untutored 
\ou get a coble, and ti yauld olA Qdit, its master, and hearts. The author published a second wmrk, 
are rowed acrossto Inchmahome, ‘the Isle of Rest.’ Here Benonl Blake, but inferior to Peasant Life. 

you find on landing huge Spanish chestnuts, one lying 

dead, others standing stark and peeled, like gigantic wttttam patttponf mvr 

antlers, and others flourishing in their pimdis %necius, WILLIAM RATHEONE GREG. 

and in a thicket of wood you see the remains of a W. R. Creg (1810— iSSi) wrote various works. 


and in a thicket of wood you see the remains of a W. R. Creg (1810— iSSi) wrote various works, 
monastery of great beauty, the design and workmanship political and litei'ary — Political Problems for ottr 
exquisite. You wander through the mins, overgrown As:e and Country; The Creed of Christendom : 
with ferns and Spanish filberts, and old fruit-n^^^^ fiterary and Social Jud^ne^tts ; Truth versus 

Edification; Enipnas of fife; Rocks Ahead, or 
one of the strangest and most touching sights you ever ihT 

saw-an oval space of about eighteeS felt by twelve, Greg , was 

with tlie remaini of a double row of iDoxwood A round, intellectual power and fine aspirations, 

the plants of box being about fourteen feet high, and / ^Liorthodox in opinion, he was sound at 

eight or nine inches in diameter, healthy, but plainly heart, religious in feeling, and a sincere well-wisher 
of great age. ^ of humanity. He was most popular on directly 

What is this ? It is called in the guide-books Queen practical questions, with a philanthropic turn. Mr 
Mary’s Bower; but besides its being plainly not in the Greg (born in Liverpool about i8io) succeeded 

xas 
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Tolm Ramsay McCulloch in 1864 as Comptroller ;: 
of H.M. Stationery Office. The following ex- 
tracts are from the most eloquent of his writings 
— the Enigmas of Life: 

Glorified Spirits, 

Whether in the lapse of ages and in the course of 
progressive being, the more dormant portions^ of each 
man’s nature will be called out, and his desires, and 
therefore the elements of his heaven, change ; whether 
the loving will learn to thirst for knowledge, and the 
fiery and energetic to value peace, and the active and 
earnest to grow weaty of struggle and achievement, and 
to long for tenderness and repose, and the rested to 
begin a new life of aspiration, and those who had long 
Iain satisfied with the humble constituents of the beatific 
state, to yearn after the conditions of a loftier being, we 
cannot tell. Probably. It may be, too, that the tend- 
ency of every thought and feeling will be to gravitate 
towards the great centre, to merge in one mighty and 
all-absorbing emotion. The thirst for knowledge may 
find its ultimate expression in the contemplation of the 
Divine Nature — in which indeed all may be contained. 
It may be that all longings will be finally resolved into 
striving after a closer union with God, and all human 
affections merged in the desire to be a partaker in His 
nature. It may be that in future stages of our progress, 
we shall become more and more severed from the human, 
and joined to the divine ; that, starting on the threshold 
of the eternal world with the one beloved being who has 
been the partner of our thoughts and feelings on this 
earth, we may find, as we go forward to the goal, and 
soar upward to the thrpne, and dive deeper and deeper 
into the mysteHes and immensities of creation, that affcc^ 
iion will gradually emerge in, thought^ and the cravings 
and yearnings of the heart be calmed and superseded by 
the sublimer interests of the perfected intelligence ; that 
the hands which have so long been joined in love may 
slowly unclasp, to be stretched forth towards the approach- 
ing glory ; that the glance of tenderness which we cast 
on the companion at our side may become faint, languid, 
and hurried before the earnest gaze with which we watch 
‘ the light that shall be revealed.’ We might even picture 
to ourselves that epoch in our progress through succes- 
sively loftier and more purified existences, when those 
who on earth strengthen^ each other in every tempta- 
tion, sustained each otheu under every trial, mingled 
smiles at every joy and tears at every sorrow ; and who, 
in succeeding varieties of being, hand in hand, heart with, 
heart, thought for thought, penetrated together each new 
secret, gained each added height, glowed with each new 
rapture, drank in each successive revelation, shall have 
reached that point where all lower affections will be 
merged in one absorbing Presence ; when the awful , 
nearness of the perfect love will dissolve all other ties 
and swallow up all other feelings ; and when the 
finished and completed soul, before melting away into 
that sea of light which will be its element for ever, 
shall turn to take a last fond look of the now glorified 
but thereby lost companion of so much anguish and so 
many joys t But we cannot yet contemplate the prospect 
without pain : therefore it will not be yet ; not till we 
can contemplate it without joy : for heaven is a scene 
bf bliss and recompense, not of sorrow and bereavement. 

Human Development, 

Two glorious futures lie before us : the progress of the 
■race hare, the progress of the man herejifter. History 
indicates that the individual man needs to be trans- 
planted in order to excel the past. He appears to have 
rea^^ed his perfection centuries ago. Men lived then 
whom we have never yet been able to surpass, rarely 
evai to equal. Our knowledge has, of course, gone on 
increasing, for that is a material capable of indefinite 
accumulation. But for power, for the highest reach and 
m 


range of mental and spiritual capacity in every line, the 
lapse of two or three thousand years has shewn no sign 
of increase or improvement. What sculptor has sur- 
passed Phidias ? What poet has transcended Eschylus, 
Homer, or the author of the Book of Job? What 
devout aspirant has soared higher than David or Isaiah? 
What statesman have modem times produced mightier 
or grander than Pericles ? What patriot martyr truer or 
nobler than Socrates ? Wherein, save in mere acquire- 
ments, was Bacon superior to Plato? or Newton to 
Thales or Pythagoras? Very early in our history 
individual men beat their wings against the allotted 
boundaries of their earthly dominions ; early in history 
God gave to the human race the types and patterns to 
imitate and approach, but never to transcend. Here, 
then, surely we see clearly intimated to us our appointed 
work — namely, to raise the masses to the true standard 
of harmonious human virtue and capacity, not to strive 
ourselves to overleap that standard ; not to put our owa 
souls or brains into a hotbed, but to put all our fellow- 
men into a fertile and a wholesome soil. If this be so, 
both our practical course and our speculative difficulties 
are greatly cleared. The timid fugitives from the duties 
; and temptations of the world, the selfish coddlers and 
nursers of their own souls, the sedulous cultivators either 
of a cold intellect or of a fervent spiritualism, have alike 
deserted or mistaken their mission, and turned their back 
upon the goal. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, ETC. 

Mr Arnold is perhaps better known as a critic 
and theologian than as a poet {ante^ page 472). 
He has published Essays on Criticism^ 1S65; 
The Study of Celtic Literature, 1867 ; Schools ami 
Universities of the Continent, 1868 ; Culture anti 
Anarchy, 1869 ; St Paul and Protestantism, 1870; 
Literature and Dogma, 1873 ; God and the BibU^ 
1875 \ Last Essays on Church and Religion, 1877 ; 
Mixed Essays, 1879 ; and Irish Essays and Others, 
1882. . Without subscribing to Mr Arnold’s 
theological opinions, we may note the earnest, 
reverential tone with which he discusses such 
subjects. He says: ‘Why meddle with religion 
at all? why run the risk of breaking a tie which 
it is so hard to join again ? And the risk is not 
to be run lightly, and one is not always to attack 
people’s illusions about religion merely because 
illusions they are. But at the present moment 
two things about the Christian religion must 
surely be clear to anybody with eyes in his head. 

I One is, that men cannot do without it ; the other, 
that they cannot do with it as it is.’ 

Two volumes, partly biographical and partly 
[critical — A Manual of English Prose Literature, 
1872 ; and Characteristics of English Poets from 
Chaucer to Shirley, 1874 — have been published 
by William Minto, once editor of the Examiner, 
and now Professor of Logic in Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. The first work selects De Quincey, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle for ‘full criticism and exemplification. 
The second work, besides describing the char- 
acteristics of the poets, traces how far each was 
influenced by his predecessors and his contem- 
poraries. The two are valuable for students, 
and are interesting to all classes of readers. Mr 
Minto is, we believe, a native ^ of Aberdeen, and 
promises to take a high place among our critical 
and political writers. He has also written the 
article ‘ Chaucer’ for the Encyclopcedia Britannica, 
and’‘Defoe^ in the English Men of Letters Series, 
Mr Leslie Stephen, editor of the CornMll 
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ENGLISH literature. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAW. 


Magasim (1871-82), has issued three volumes 
entitled Hours in a Lihrary^ being sketches 
of favourite authors, drawn with taste and dis- 
crimination, and bearing the impress of a true 
lover of literature. BSs History of English 
in the Eighteenth Century ^ and • his 
Science of EthicSr zre able and important 
works. Mr R. H. Hutton of the Spectator 
issued Essays Theological and Literary^ in which 
there is vigorous analytical criticism and much 
ingenious dogmatic discussion. 

A. K. H. B. (Dr Bovi) of St Andrews), in the 
character of a Country Parson^ writes several 
series of Essays which, from the novelty of their 
manner, were very popular at first ; but, like all 
mannerism, they became monotonous, and are 
now probably unduly depreciated. 

Among miscellaneous writings may be noticed 
the Queerls Journal of our Eife in the Highlattds^ 
which is an unpretending and simple narrative of 
domestic life, varied' with excursions in different 
parts of the kingdom, and written with natural 
ease and grace. More Leaves from the Journal 
of A Life in the Highlands^ issued in 1884, is a 
continuation of the above, and a further record 
of the Queen’s domestic life (1862-1882). 


SCIENTIFIC WRITERS. 

The progress of phyrical and mental science, up 
to the nineteenth century, was traced with eminent 
ability in the dissertations written for the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, Ethical philosophy was treated 
by Dugald Stewart and Mackintosh, as already 
stated, and a third dissertation was added by 
Archbishop Whately, exhibiting a general view of 
the rise, progress, and corruptions of Christianity. 
Mathematical and physical science was taken up 
by Professor John Playfair (1748-1819), dis- 
tinguished for his illustrations of the Huttonian 
theoiy, and for his biographies of Hutton and 
Robison. Playfair treated of the period which 
closed with Newton and Leibnitz, and the subjett 
was continued through the course of the eighteenth 
century by SiR John Leslie, who succeeded to 
Playfair in the chair of Natural Philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh. Sir John (1766-1832) 
was celebrated for his ardour in physical research, 
and for his work, an Experimental Inquiry into 
the Nature and Propagation of Heat, 1804. 
A sixth dissertation was added in 1856 by the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the university 
of Edinburgh, Dr James David Forbes, who 
continued the general view of the progress of 
mathematical and physical science principally 
from 1755 to 1850. 

‘ If we look for the distinguishing characteristic 
of the centenary period just elapsed (1750-1850), 
we find it,’ says Professor Forbes, ‘in this, that it 
has drawn far more largely upon experiment as a 
means . of arriving at truth than had previously 
been done. 3y a natural conversion of the pro- 
cess, the knowledge thus acquired has been 
applied with more freedom and boldness to the 
exigencies of mankind, and to the further investi- 
gation of the secrets of nature. If we compare 
the now extensive subjects of heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, with the mere rudiments of these 
sciences as understood in 1750 ; or if we think of 
the astonishing revival of physical and experi- 




mental optics — ^which had well-nigh slumbered 
for more than a century — during the too short 
lives of Young and Fresnel, we shall be disposed 
to admit the 'former part of the statement ; and 
when we recollect that the same period has given 
birth to the steam-engine of Watt, with its^ appli- 
cation to shipping and rail ways— to the gigantic 
telescopes of Herschel and Lord Rosse, wonder- 
ful as works of art as well as instruments of sub- 
lime discovery — to the electric telegraph, and to 
the tubular bridge — we shall be ready to grant the 
last part of the proposition, that science and art 
have been more indissolubly united than at any' 
previous period.’ 

A series of Lectures on Some Recent Advances 
in Physical Science^ 1876, by Professor Tait of 
the university of . Edinburgh, continues the history 
of modem progress, and describes fully the marvels 
of the spectrum analysis, one of the triumphs of 
the present generation. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

A great chemist and a distinguished man of 
letters, Humphry Davy, was born at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, in 1778. He was educated at the school 
of Triiro, and afterwards apprenticed to a surgeon 
at Penzance. He was an enthusiastic reader and 
student. ‘ His was an ardent boyhood,’ says Pro- 
fessor Forbes: ‘Educated in a manner some- 
what irregular, and with only the advantages of a 
remote country town, his talents appeared in the 
earnestness with which he cultivated at once the 
most various branches of knowledge and specula- 
tion. He was fond of metaphysics j he was fond 
of experiment ; he was an ardent student of nature ; 
and he possessed at an early age poetic powers 
which, had they been cultivated, would, in the 
opinion of competent judges, h^ve made him as 
eminent in literature as he became in science. All 
these tastes endured throughout life. Business 
could not stifle them — even the approach of death 
was unable to extinguish them. The reveries of 
his boyhood on the sea- worn cliffs of Mount’s 
Bay may yet be traced in many of the pages dic- 
tated during the last year of his life amidst the 
ruins of the Coliseum. But the physical sciences 
— those more emphatically called at that time 
chemical — speedily attracted and absorbed his 
most earnest attention. The philosophy of the 
imponderables^ — ^of light, heat, and electricity — 
was the subject of his earliest, and also that of his 
happiest essays.’ Of his splendid discoveries, the 
most useful to mankind have been his experiments 
on breathing the gases, his lectures on agricultural 
chemistry, his invention of the safety-lamp, and" 
his protectors for ships. 

At the early age of twenty-two, Davy was 
appointed lecturer to the Royal Institution of 
London. In 1803 he commenced lecturing on 
agriculture, and his lectures were published in 
1813, under the title of Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry. His lecture On Some Chemical Agents 
of Electricity is considered one of the most valu- 
able contributions ever made to chemical science. 
Dr Paris, the biographer of Davy, observes that, 
‘since the account given by Newton of his first 
discoveries in optics, it may be questioned whether 
so happy and successful an instance of philo- 
sophical induction has ever been afforded as that 
by which Davy discovered the composition of the 
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^ CYCLOPAEDIA OF to 1882. 

pitoM 1S3Q — — — ' V’ ■' ■ ' 

r’TTVT^Tr, t5?t2 he rynms\xtdi Eiemenis of hope I shall be at no very distant time ; but I bdieve 
fixed alkalis. In I012 he .QTr* on the pleasures of heaven are mentioned more distinctly 

Chetnical Philosophy. than^you allow in the sacred citings. I think I 

the investigation of fire-ifemp, which is tp • ^ remember that the saints are said to be crowned with 
of explosions in mines. 1 he result was his wven^ palms and amaranths, and that they are described as 
tion of the safety-lamp, for which he was rewaraea pgj.pg^yally hymning and praising God. 
with a baronetcy* by the prince regent in loib, Apih, This is evidently only metaphorical; music is 
and the coal-owners of the north of England pre- sensual pleasure w^hich approaches nearest to an 
sented him with a service of plate worth j^^ooo. intellectual one, and probably may represent the delight 
In iS'^o Davy was elected President of the Royal resulting from the perception of the harmony of things 
Sorietv in the room of Sir Joseph Banks, de- and of truth seen in God. The palm as an ever^eea 
oucicy , amaranth a perdurable flower, are emblems 

U ^ mortifvino- to think that this great man, of immortality. If I am allowed to give a metaphoric^ 

, .1^2 flcittPi-ip5 of the fashionable allusion to the future state of the blest, I should 
captivated by the « nVh Scottish image it by the orange-grove in that sheltered glen, on 

world, and having married (1812) a rich . the sun is now beginning to shine, and of which 

lady, Mrs Apreece, lost much of the wmm ^ loaded wuth sweet golden 

simplicity of his early manner, ot nis pure balmy silver dowsers. Such objects may well 

devotion to science. In 1826 Sir Humphry haa a pQj.^j.ay ^ state in which hope and fruition become one 
paralytic attack, and went abroad for the recovery feeling, 

of his health. He composed an interesting little 

volume, Salmonia^ or Days of Flyfishing^ 1828 ; Indestructibility of Mind. 

and he wrote ^^eared^^fter The doctrine of the materialists was always, even in 

L^tDays of a ^ ^ W ^ yr my youth, a cold, heavy, dull, and insupportable doctrine 

his death. He died at Geneva on the 29th May necesUrily tending to atheism. When I had 

1829, and the Genevese government honoured the dissecting rooms, the plan of 

him with a public funeral. ^ the physiologist, of the gradual accretion of matter, and 

The posthumous volume of Consolations con- its becoming endowed with irritability, ripening into 
tains some finely written speculations on moral sensibility, and acquiring such organs as were necessary 
and ethical questions, with descriptions of Italian fjy its Q^n inherent forces, and at last issuing into 
scenery. The work is in the form of dialogues intellectual existence, a walk into the green fields or 
between a liberal and accomplished Roman woods, by the banks of rivers, brought back my feelinp 
Catholic and an English patrician, poetical and from Nature to God. I saw in all the powers of matter 
discursive whose views on religion entered the the instruments of the Deity. The sunbeams, the breath 
ve^e of Icenticism. The fSrmer he calls of the zephyr, awakening animation m forms prepared 
verge ot scepticism, x n 1 ^ by divine intelligence to receive it, the insensate seed, 

Ambrosio ; the . r the slumbering: egfjs which were to be vivified, appeared, 

locutor is named Philalethes. We subjoin part of new-bom animal, works of a divine mind; 1 

their dialogues. 52^^^ as the creative principle in the material world, 

and this love only as a divine attribute. Then my owr 
The Future State of Human Beings. jj^^nd I felt connected with new sensations and indefinih 

entirely different from the present one of misery and may be traced an intimate relation to their p 

SStadormay be produced V the appulse of a comet necessary to the reproduc .on f 

Human fiicy may imagine a thousand ways species. The desire of glory, of honour, of mmort 
in which it may be pranced; but upon such notions it fame, and of constaiit knowledge, so usu^ ^ 

is absurd to dwell ^ I will not allow your genius the persons of well-constituted minds, cannot, I think, 1 
dteSappS'to tepir^onrand 1 can^dmit no other than symptoms of the rnfinite and progresst 
vSs^mtTtn mv^“lich is’fpced on a foundation nature of the intellect-hopes winch as they cmmo i 
y”“Illow to be so weak. But see, the twilight is gratified here belong to a frame of mind suited to 
beginning to appear in the orient sky and *ere are ^ or revealed, has always t 
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to his home— as the calm and beautiful still basins 
or fiords, surrounded by tranquil groves and pastoral 
meadows, to the Norwegian pilot escaping from a heavy 
storm in the North Sea— or as the gifeen and dewy spot, 
gushing with fountains, to the exhausted and thirsty 
traveller in the midst of the desert. Its influence out- 
lives all earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger as 
the organs decay and the frame dissolves. It appears as 
that evening-star of light in the horizon of life, which, 
we are sure, is to become, in another season, a morning- 
star ; and it throws its radiance through the gloom and 
shadow of death, 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

The more popular treatises of this eminent 
astronomer— the Discourse on Natural 

Philosophy^ 1830, and Treatise on Astronomy^ 
1833, have been widely circulated. Sir John 
subsequently collected a series of Essays which 
appeared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, with Addresses ami other Pieces^ iZyj, 
Profoundly versed in almost every branch of 
physics, Sir John Herschel occasionally sported 
with the Muses, but in the garb of the ancients — 
in hexameter and pentameter verses. The follow- 
ing stanzas are at least equal to Southey’s hexam- 
eters, and the first was made in a dream in 1841, 
anc| written down immediately on waking : 

Throw thyself on thy God, nor mock him with feeble 
denial ; 

Sure of his love, and oh I sure of his mercy at last, 

Bitter and deep though the draught, yet shun not the 
cup of thy trial, 

But in its healing efect, smile at its bitterness past. 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with bitter lies 
blending, 

Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on the sorrowing 
cheek, 

Death expiring in life, when the long-drawn struggle 
is ending ; 

Triumph and joy to the strong, strength to the weary 
and weak. 1 

The abstruse studies and triumphs of Sir John 
Herschel — his work on the Differential Calculus, 
his Catalogues of Stars and Nebulae, and his 
Treatises on Sound and Light are well known ; 
but perhaps the most striking instance of his 
pure devotion to science was his expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and his sojourn there for 
four years, solely at his own expense, with the 
view of examining under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances the southern hemisphere. This com- 
pleted a telescopic survey of the whole surface of 
the visible heavens, commenced by Sir William , 
Herschel above seventy years ago, assisted by his ! 
sister Caroline and his brother Alexander, and ; 
continued by him almost down to the close of a 
very long life.* Sir William died in 1822, aged 

* * Hersckel, a musician residing at Bath, though a native of 
Hanover, which he had left in early youth, devoted his leisure 
to the construction and improvement of reflecting telescopes, 
with which he continued ardently to survey the heavens. His 
zeal and assiduity had already drawn the notice of astron- 
omers, when he announced to Dr ISIaskelyne, that, on the night 
of the 13th March 1781, he observed a shifting star, which, from 
its smallness, he judged to be a comet, though it was distinguished 
neither by a nebulosity nor a tail. ' The motion of the star, 
however, was so slow as to require distant observations to ascer- 
tain its path. The president Saron, an expert and obliging 
calculator, was the first who conceived it to be a planet, having 
inferred, from the few observations communicated to him, that 
it described a circle with a radius of about twelve times the mean 
di5ttance of the earth from the sun. Lexell removed all doubt, and 
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eighty-four. lu 1876 was published z. Memoir of 
Caroline Herschel^ %\sXtx oi Sir William and 
aunt of Sir John, who died in 1848, aged ninety- 
seven years and ten months. The author of this 
memoir, Mrs John Herschel, says of Caroline : 

‘ She stood beside her brother, William Herschel, 
sharing his labours, helping his life. In the days 
when he gave up a lucrative career that he might 
devote himself to astronomy, it was owing to her 
thrift and care that he was not harassed by the 
rambling vexations of money matters. She had 
been his helper and assistant in the days when he 
was a leading musician ; she became his helper 
and assistant when he gave himself up to astron- 
omy. By sheer force of will and devoted affec- 
I tion, she learned enough of mathematics and of 
I methods of calculation, which to those unlearned 
seem mysteries, to be able to commit to writing 
the I'esults of his researches. She became his 
assistant in the workshop ; she helped him to 
grind and polish his mirrors; she stood beside 
his telescope in the nights of mid-winter, to write 
down his observations when the very ink was 
frozen in the bottle. She kept him alive by her 
cai'e ; thinking nothing of herself, she lived for 
him. She loved him, and believed in him, and 
helped him with all her heart and with all her 
strength.’ 

This devoted lady discovered eight comets ! 
The survey of the heavens begun by Sir William 
Herschel was resumed in 1825 by his son, 
Sir John, who published the results in 1847. 
On his return from the Cape, the successful 
astronomer was honoured with a baronetcy, the 
university of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of D.CL., and the Astronomical Society — 
of which he was president — voted him a testi- 
monial for his work on the Southern Hemisphere. 
Besides the works to which we have referred, Sir 
John Herschel published Outlines of Astronomy, 
1849, of which a fifth edition, corrected to the 
existing state of astronomical science, was pub- 
lished in 1858 ; and he edited^ Manual of Scien- 
tific Inquiry, 1849, prepared by authority of the 
Admiralty for the use of the navy. 

Sir John Herschel was born at Slough, near 
Windsor, in 1792, and studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor’s 
Degree in 1813, coming out as Senior Wrangler 
and Smith’s Prizeman. His first work was a 
Collection of Examples of the Application of the 
Calculus to Finite Differences, 1813. He con- 
tributed various papers to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal and the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh (1819-24), and he wa^l employed for eight 
years in re-examining the nebulas and cluster of 

before the close of the year, he computed the elements of the 
new planet with considerable accuracy, making the ejeat axis 
of its orbit nineteen times greater than that of the earth, and the 
period of its revolution eighty-four years. Herschel proposed, out 
of gratitude to his royal patron (George III.), to call the planet 
he had found by the barbarous appellation of Georginm Sidus ; 
but the classical name of Uratttts, which Bode afterwards applied, 
is almost universally adopted. Animated by this happy omen, 
he prosecuted his astronomical observations with . unwearied zeal 
and ardour, and continued, during the remainder of a long life, 
to enrich science with a succession of splendid discoveries.’ — Slit 
John Leslie. Hcrschel’s discoveries were chiefly made by means 
of his forty-feet reflector, to construct which funds were advanced 
by the king. An Irish nobleman, the Earl of Ro.sse, after many 
years’ labour to improve the telescope, completed in 1S44, and 
erected at Parsonstown, a telescope of six feet aperture and fifty- 
three or fifty-four feet of focal length. The result of Lord Rosse’s 
observations with his six-feet speculum has been to resolve many 
nebulas into star clusters. 
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FROM xBp ; — 

"T The result was them from such questioning ; communicating as they 

stars f scovered by "S father. Ihe resmt^w^s happiness (after ti 

published m the • number exercise of the benevolent and moral feelings) of which 

1832 ; the nebulae were about 23^ ? human nature is susceptible, and tending to the injury 

and of these 525 were discovered by bir J of no one, he might surely allege as a sufficient and 
himself. He also discovered between three ana reply to those who, having themselves little 


himself. He also discovered between tnree anu reply to those who, having themselves little 

four thousand double stars. Sir John received eapacity, and less relish for intellectual pursuits, are 
from William IV, the Hanoverian Guelphic order constantly repeating upon him this inquiry, 
of knighthood, and Queen Victoria in 1838 con- 
ferred upon him a baronetcy. ^ He was literally ^ Taste for Readings 

covered with honorary distinctions, from !^arned 

societies and foreign academies. From 1850 till If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
iSrrhe held the office of Master of the Mint, m stead under every variety ^ circumstances, and be 
t* L fxrle fnrrpd tn resign from ill health, source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
which he was Xstri- and a shield against its il^s, however things might go 

On the nth of May this mos ^ 

niic nf F.timnean men Of science died at ms , r 


ous of European men of science 


^ , taste for reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a 

seat, Collingwood, near JiawKnurst, is^enr, agea advantage, and not in the slightest degree as 


seventy-nme. 


Tendency and Effect of Philosophical Studies. 


superseding or derogating from the higher office, and 
surer and stronger panoply of religious principles, hut 
as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of 


Nothing can be more unfoxmded than the objection gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a happy 
which has been taken, in limine, by persons, well mean- man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most per- 
ing perhaps, certainly narrow minded, against the study verse selection of books. You place him in contact 
of natural philosophy— -that it fosters in its cultivators with the best society in every period of history—with 
an undue and overweening self-conceit, leads them to the wisest, the wittiest — ^with the tenderest, the bravest, 
doubt of the immortality of the soul, and to scoff at and the purest characters that have adorned humamty. 
revealed religion. Its natural effect, we may confidently You make him a denizen of all nations — a contempo- 
assert, on every well-constituted mind, is, and must rary of aU ages. The world has been created for mm. 
be, the direct contrary. No doubt, the testimony of It is hardly possible but the character should take a 
natural reason, on whatever exercised, must of necessity higher and better tone ^ from the constant habit of 
stop short of those truths which it is the object of associating in thought with a class of thinkers, to say 
revelation to make known ; but while it places the the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is 
existence and principal attributes of a Deity on^ such morally impossible but that the manners should take a 
grounds as to render doubt absurd and atheism ridicu- tinge of good breeding and civilisation from n^ing 
lous, it unquestionably opposes no natural or necessary constantly before one’s eyes the way in which the best- 
obstacle to further progress i on the contrary, by bred and best-informed have talked and condimted them- 
dbierishing as a vital principle an 'unbounded spirit selves in their intercourse with each other. There is a 
of inquiry and ardency of expectation, it unfetters the gentle but perfectly irresistible coercion in a habit 01 
mind from prejudices of every kind, and leaves it open reading well directed, over the whole tenor of a mans 
and free to every impression of a higher nature which character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 

it is susceptible of receiving, guarding only against because it works insensibly, and because it is ^al^ tne 

<mthusiasm and self-deception by a habit of strict last thing he dreams of. It cannot, in short, be better 
investigation, but encouraging, rather than suppressing, summed up than in the words of the Latin poet : 
everything can offer a prospect or a hope beyond 

the present obscure and unsatisfactory state. 1 he , ^ . 1. * + 

character of the true philosopher is to hope all things It civilises the conduct of men, and suffers them not to 
not unreasonable. He who has seen obscurities which remain barbarous, 
appeared impenetrable in physical and mathematical 

science suddenly dispelle(^ and the most barren ^d MARY SOMERVILLE, 

unpromising fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspira- . t, 

tion, into rich and inexhaustible springs of knowledge Another distinguished astronomer, a worthy 


saence suddenly dispelle(^ and the most barren ^d j^j^g SOMERVILLE, 

unpromising fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspira- ^ 

tion, into rich and inexhaustible springs of knowledge Another distinguished astronomer, a worthy 
and power, on a simple change of our point of view, or contemporary of Caroline Herschel, was Mary 
by merely bringing them to bear on some principle SOMERVILLE, who died at Naples, November 
which it never occurred before to try, will surely be the -g 1872 aged ninetv-two. She had attained to 


by merely bringing them to bear on some principle SOMERVILLE, who died at Naples, November 
which it never occurred before to try, will surely be the jg„2 aged ninety-two. She had attained to 

very last to acquiesce in any dispiriting prospects of highest proficiency and honours in physical 

either the present or the future destinies of mankind ; ^ member of various learned societies 

while, on the other hand, the boundless views of 

intellectual and moral, as well as material relations picivfm'r Herschel and 

which open on him on aU hands in the course of these of Laplace, Humboldt, 

oursuits, the knowledge of the trivial place he occupies other eminent contemporaries, ana t , 

in the scale of creation, and the sense continually ninety-two was engaged in solving matriem 
pressed upon him of his own weakness and incapacity problems ! Mrs Somerville was born m m 
to suspend or modify the slightest movement of the vast manse or parsonage of Jedburgh ; her latner, 
machinery he sees in action around him, must effectu- $ir William George F airfax, Vice-admiral of the 
ahy convince him that humility of pretension, no less Red, was Lord Duncan’s captain at the battle of 
th^ confidence of hope, is what best becomes his Camperdown in 1797- His daughter Mary was 
ch^cter, * * * educated at a school in Musselburgh, and before 

Mo what practical end and ^^5 fourteen, it was said, she had studied 
advant^e do your r^earches tend?-~is one whi^ the ^ ^ Bonnycastle’s and Euler’s Algebra, but 

speculative philosopher who loves knowledge for its ^ i Lpt* arnnirements. 

OTO sake, and enjoys, as a rational being shcTuId enjoy, f ncealed as much as 

the mere contemplation of harmonious and mutually 1804 she was marrie ^ «;enred 

depead^t truths, can seldom hear without a sense of Samuel Greig, son of i^mirai Greig, , 

humiliatian. He feels that there is a lofty and disinter- many years in the Ru^ian ^ 
ested pleasure in his speculations which ought to exempt Governor of Cronstadt. Captain Greig uiea two 


§etfeNti^ic Writers. 


ENGLISH LltERAttrUE. 


MRS MARY SOMRRVILtR. 


years after their union. In 1812 his widow 
married another cousin. Dr William Somerville, 
son of the minister of Jedburgh, author of two 
historical works — ^the histories of the Revolution 
and of the reign of Queen Anne — and of memoirs 
of his own Life and Tunes. The venerable ministei* 
(1741-1813) records, with pride, that Miss Fairfax 
had. been born and nursed in his house, her father 
being at that time abroad on public service ; that 
she long resided in his family, and was occasion- 
ally his scholar, being remarkable for her ardent , 
thirst of knowledge and her assiduous application ; 
to study. Dr William Somerville, the son, attained 
the^rank of Inspector of the Army Medical Board, 
and Physician to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 
lie took great pains to foster the intellectual pur- 
suits of his wife, and lived to witness her success 
and celebrity, dying at Florence in i860, at the 
great age of ninety-one. Mrs Somerville first 
attracted notice by experiments on the magnetic 
influence of the violet rays of the solar spectrum. 
Lord Brougham then solicited her to prepare for 
the Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a 
popular summary of the Micanique Celeste of 
Laplace. She complied, and her manuscript being 
submitted to Sir John Herschel, he said he was de- 
lighted with it — that it was a book for posterity, but 
quite above the class for which Lord Brougham’s 
course was intended. Mrs Somerville herself 
modestly said of it : ‘ I simply translated Laplace’s 
work from algebra into common language,^ How- 
ever, she consented to publish it as an independent 
work, under the title of The Mechanism of the 
Heavem, 1831, and it at once fixed her reputation 
as one of the ablest cultivators of physical science. 
The Royal Society admitted her a member, and 
commissioned a bust of her, which was executed 
by Chantrey, and placed in the hall of the Society 
in Somerset House. It is said that Mrs Somer- 
ville, meeting one day with Laplace, in Paris, the 
great geometer said : ^ There have been only three 
women who have understood me — yourself, Caro- 
line Herschel, and a Mrs Gi*eig, of whom I have 
never been able to learn anything.’ I was Mrs 
Greig,’ said the modest little woman. ‘ So, then, 
there are only two of you ! ’ exclaimed the philos- 
opher. The learned Frenchman did not live to 
see Mrs Somerville’s version of his great work, as 
he died in 1827. In 1834 Mrs Somerville pub- 
lished The Co?mection of the Physical Sciences, a 
work which affords a condensed view of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, and has enjoyed great 
popularity ; it is now in the ninth edition. Her 
next work was her Physical Geography, published 
in 184S. This work was chiefly written in Rome, 
and while resident there, Mrs Somerville met with 
a little adventure which she thus describes in her 
Personal Recollectiofis : 

r^'cene in the Camyagna. 

I had very great delight in the Cainpagna of Rome ; 
tlie^ fine range of Apennines bounding the plain, over 
^vhich the fleeting shadow^s of the passing clouds fell, 
ever changing and always beautiful, whether viewed in 
the early morning, or in the glory of the setting sun, I 
was never tired of admiring ; and whenever I drove out, 
preferred a countiy drive to the more fashionable Villa 
Borghese. One day Somerville and I and our daughters 
went to drive tow^ards the Tavolato, on the road to 
Albano. We got out of the carriage and went into a 
field, tempted by the wild-flowers. On one side of this 


field ran the aqueduct ; on the other, a deep and wide 
ditch full of water. I had igone towards the aqueduct^ 
leaving the others in the field. All at once, we heard a 
loud shouting, when an enormous drove of the beautiful 
Campagna gray cattle, with their wide-spreading horns, 
came rushing wildly between us, with their hea^ down 
and their tails erect, driven by men with long spears, 
mounted on little spirited horses at full gallop. It was 
so sudden and so rapid, that only after it was over did 
we perceive the danger we had run. As there was no 
possible escape, there was nothing for it but standing 
still, which bomerville and my girls had presence of 
mind to do, and the drove dividing, rushed like a whirl- 
wind to the right and left of them. The danger was 
not so much of being gored, as of being run over by the 
excited and terrified animals, and round the walls of 
Rome places of refuge are provided for those who may 
be passing when the cattle are driven. 

Near where this occurred there is a house with the 
inscription, ‘ Casa Dei Spirit! ; ’ but I do not think the 
Italians believe in either ghosts or witches ; their chief 
superstition seems to be the ^Jettatura’ or evil eye, 
which they have inherited from the early Romans, and, 

I believe, Etruscans. They consider it a bad omen to 
meet a monk or priest on first going out in the morning. 
My daughters were engaged to ride with a large party, 
and the meet was at our house. A Roman, who hap- 
pened to go out first, saw a friar, and rushed in again 
laughing, and waited till he was out of sight. Soon 
after they set off, this gentleman was thrown from his 
horse and ducked in a pool ; so the Jettature was fulfilled. 
But my daughters thought his bad seat on horseback 
enough to account for his fall without the evil eye. 

After an interval of eleven years from the 
publication of her Physical Geography, Mrs 
Somerville came forward with two more volumes, 
On Molecular and Microscopic Science. She 
continued her scientific studies and inquiries ; and 
in January 1872, a gentleman who had visited her, 
wrote : ‘ She is still full of vigour, and working 
away at her mathematical researches, being partic- 
ularly occupied just now with the theory of qua- 
ternions, a branch of transcendent mathematics 
which very few, if any, persons of Mrs Somerville’s 
age and sex have ever had the wish or power to 
study.' F or many years the deceased resided with 
her family at Florence, and there she was as 
assiduous in the cultivation of her flower-garden 
and of music as she was of her mathematics. 
Her circumstances were easy though not opulent, 
and Sir Robert Peel — the most attentive of all 
prime-ministers since the days of Halifax to 
literary and scientific claims — had in 1835 placed 
her on the pension list for £zco per annum. She 
had three children, a son (who died in 1865) and 
two daughters. To an American gentleman who 
visited her, she said : ‘ I speak Italian, but no one 
could ever take me for other than a Scotch woman.’ 
Her love of science had been to her an inexhaust- 
ible source of interest and gratification ; ‘ and I 
have no doubt,’ she said, ^ but we shall know more 
of the heavenly bodies in another state of exist- 
ence’ — in that eternal city ‘which hath no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, for 
the glory of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.’ 

In her old age Mrs Somerville had amused 
herself by writing out reminiscences of her early 
struggles and difficulties in the acquirement of 
knowledge, and of her subsequent studies and 
life. These were published in 1873 by her 
daughter, Martha Somerville, under the title oL, 
^ ’ m 
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Personal Recolkclions from Early Life io Old\of the Inductive Sciences. Passing over various 
Aa-p of Marv Somerville, with Selections mathematical publications, we may notice, as 


PROFESSOR J. D. FORBES. 
TAMES David Forbes is chiefly kn 


herCorrespo^tdence. indicating the versatility 

% that m the year 1847 he published Verse Tram- 

PROFESSOR J. D. FORBES. Mions from the German, English Hexameter 

■ ^ , at !_• Translations,, mxa Senmns preached m Trinity 

James Davo Forbes is chiefly known for his college Chapel In 1853 he issued anonymously, 
theory of glacial motion, which appeal^ to have Qf the Plurality of Worlds : an Essay. There was 
been independent of that of Rendu, and also lor a common belief in the doctrine of the plurality 
his observations as to the plastic or viscous tlieory worlds, which was supported by Dr Chalmers 
of glaciers. His claims have, been disputed, but \{\% Astfwtomical Discourses. Whewell, in 

the general opinion seems to be that the palm 01 Essay (which is one of the cleverest,, of his 

originality, or at least priority of announcement, ^yorks), opposed the popular belief, maii^taining 
belongs to the Scottish professor, jyir Forbes was earth tSione among stars and planets is 

born at Colinton, near Edinburgh, in 1809, son of abode of intellectual, moral, and religious 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo {ante^ vol. 1., 697), creatures. Sir David Brewster and others opposed 
an eminent Edinburgh banker ; his mother was theory. Dr Whewell said the views he had 


Williamina Belches, heiress of a gentleman of committed to paper had been long in his mind, 
the old stock of Invermay, afterwards Sir John convictions they involved had gradually 


Stuart of Fettercairn. This lady was the object 


grown deeper. His friend, Sir James Stephen, 


of Sir Walter Scotfs early and lasting attach- -i-j^ought the plurality of worlds was a doctrine 
ment. Visiting at St Andrews thirty years later ^yjjich supplied consolation and comfort to a mind 
ni*c IiTa QiavQ • rf^mp.mbered the name i •a.i. ^ .* j t 


in his life, he says : I remembered the name I oppressed with the aspect of the sin and misery of 
had once carved in Runic characters ^side the earth. But Whewell replied: *To me the 
castle gate, and ask^ why it should still agitate would be the contrary. I should have no 

my heart Lady Forbes had then been ^^g 1 our earth is 

dead. In 1833, ivh* Forbes was appointed Pro - 1 as the especial abode of sin; and the 

fessor of Natural Phrlosop^^ consolation which revealed religion offers for 

Aberdeen, which he held until 1859, when he and misery is, not that there are 

became Principal of St Andrews University. He gj^^l^gg j^^ppy, 

died Decernber 31, 1868. ^His principal works that on the earth an atonement and recon- 
^re--Traveis through the Alps ciliation were effected. This doctrine gives a 

Norway and its Glac^rs, The Tour of Mont peculiar place to the earth in theology. It is, or 

Mane and Monte Rosa^ i%i^\ md has been, in a peculiar manner the scene of God’s 


Papers onthe Theory of Glaciers , He wrote presence. This was the view on ; 

•also numerous papers m the scientific journals. which I workk' In opposition to Dean Hansel, ' 

who held that a true knowledge of God is impossible 
BR WHEWELL, £qj. man, Dr Whewell said : ‘ If we cannot know 

William Whewell was a native of Lancaster, anything about God, revelation is in vain. We 
bom May 24, 1794. He was of humble parentage, cannot have anything revealed to us, if we have no 
and his father, a joiner, intended him to follow his power of seeing what is revealed. It is of no use 
own trade ; but he was early distinguished for to take away the veil, when we are blind. If, in 
ability, and after passing with honour through the consequence of our defect of sight, we cannot see 
grammar-school at Lancaster, he was placed at God at all by the sun of nature, we cannot see 
Heversham School, in order to be qualified for an Him by the lightning of Sinai, nor by the fire of 
exhibition at Trinity College, Cambridge, con- Mount Camiel, nor by the star in the East, nor by 
nected with that seminary. He entered Trinity the rising sun of the Resurrection. If we cannot 
College in 1812, became a Fellow in 1817, know God, to what purpose is it that the Scrip- 
took his degree of M.A. in 1819, and the same tures, Old and New, constantly exhort us to know 
year published his first work, a Treatise on Him, and represent to us the knowledge of Him 
Mechanics, He was ordained priest in 1826. For as the great purpose of man’s life, and the sole 
four years, from 1828 to 1832, he was Professor of ground of his eternal hopes ? ' 

Mineralogy ; from 1838 to 1855, he was Professor Numerous works connected with moral phil- 
of Moral Theology or Casuistical Divinity ; and osophy were from time to time published by 
from 1841 till his death, he was Master of Trinity Whewell — 2.^ Elements of Morality,^ 1845 ; Lectures 
College. These accumulated university honours on Systematic Morality, 1 846 ; Lectures on the 
sufficiently indicate the high estimation in which Plistory of Moral Philosophy in England, 1852; 
Dr Whewell’s talents and services were held. In Plat 07 iic Dialogues for English Readers, 1859- 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, the Royal 1861, &:c. Various scientific memoirs, sermons, 
Society, and British Association for the Advance- and miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse were 
ment of Science, he was no less distinguished ; thrown off by the indefatigable Master of Trinity, 
while his scientific and philosophic works gave and perhaps, as Sir John Herschel said, ‘ a more 
birn a European fame. After contributing various won<^rful variety and amount of knowledge in 
articles to reviews, Dr Whewell in 1833 published almost every department of human inquiry was 
his Bridgewater Treatise on Astronomy and i never accumulated by any man.’ The death of 
General Physics considered with reference to , Dr Whewell was accidental. He was thrown 
Natural Theology — an able work, learned and \ from his horse on the 24th of February, and died 
eloquent, which has passed through seven editions, f on the 6th of March 1 866. An account of the 


DR WHEWELL. 


His next and his greatest work was his History of \ writings, with selections from the correspondence 
the Inductive Sciejices, three volumes, 1837 ,* j of Dr Whewell, was lately published by 1 . Tod- 
whicb was followed in 1840 by The Philosophy ' hunter, M.A., &c. 


SCIENTIFIC WRITERS.-; : ENGLISH ■UTERATU'RE. JOHN P. NICHOL. 


Wmders of the Universe, 

The Book of Job comes down to us freig^^ 
ently with no small portion of the knowledge of that 
early age ; speaking to iis not merely of flocks and 
herds, of wine and oil, of writings and judgments ; 
but telling us also of ores and metals drawn from the 
recesses of the mountains— of gems and jewels of many 
names and from various countries ; of constellations and 
their risings, and seasons, and influences. And above 
all, it comes tinged with a deep and contemplative spirit 
of observation of the wonders of the animate and in- 
animate creation. The rain and the dew, the ice and 
the hoar-frost, the lightning and the tempest, are noted 
as containing^ mysteries past men’s finding out Our 
awe and admiration are demanded for the care that pro- 
vides for the lion and the ostrich after their natures ; for 
the spirit that informs with fire and vigour the war-horse 
and the eagle; for the power that guides the huge 
behemoth and leviathan. ... 

Not only these connections and transitions, but the 
copiousness with which properties, as to us it seems, 
merely ornamental, are diffused through the creation, 
may well excite our wonder. Almost all have felt, as it 
were, a peiplexity chastened by the sense of beauty, 
when they have thought of the myriads of fair and gor- 
geous objects that exist and perish without any eye to 
witness their glories— the flowers that are born to blush 
unseen in the wilderness — the gems, so wondrously 
fashioned, that stud the Untrodden caverns— the living 
things with adornments of yet richer workmanship that, 
solitary and unknown, glitter and die. Nor is science 
without food for such feelings. At every step she dis- 
closes things and laws pregnant with unobtrusive 
splendour. She has unravelled the web of light in 
which all things are involved, and has found its texture 
even more wonderful and exquisite than she could have 
thought. This she has done in our own days— and 
these admirable properties the sunbeams had borne 
about with them since light was created, contented, as 
it were, with their unseen glories. What, then, shall we 
say? These forms, these appearances of pervading 
beauty, though we know not their end and meaning, 
still touch all thoughtful minds with a sense of hidden 
delight, a still and grateful admiration. They come 
over our meditations like strains and snatches of a sweet 
and distant symphony — sweet indeed, but to us distant 
and broken, and overpowered by the din of more 
earthly perceptions — caught but at intervals — eluding 
our attempts to learn it as a whole, but ever and anon 
returning on our ears, and elevating our thoughts of the 
fabric of this world. We might, indeed, well believe 
that this harmony breathes not for us alone — that it has 
nearer listeners— more delighted auditors. But even 
in us it raises no unworthy thoughts — even in us it im- 
presses a conviction, indestructible by harsher voices, 
that far beyond all that we can know and conceive, the 
universe is full of symmetry and order and beauty and 
life. 

Final Destiny of the Universe, 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Indefinite duration and 
gradual decay are not the destiny of this universe. It 
will not find its termination only in the imperceptible 
crumbling of its materials, or clogging of its wheels. It- 
steals not calmly and slowly to its end. No ages of 
long and deepening twilight shall gradually bring the 
last setting of the sun — no mountains sinking under the 
decrepitude of years, or weary rivers ceasing to rejoice 
in^ their courses, shall prepare men for the abolition of 
this earth. No placid enthanasia shall silently lead on 
the dissolution of the natural world. But the trumpet 
shall sound — the struggle shall come — this goodly frame 
of things ^all be rent and crushed by the mighty arm 
of its Omnipotent Maker. It shall expire in the throes 


and agonies of some sudden and fierce convulsion ; and 
the same hand which plucked the elements from the 
dark and troubled slumbers of their chaos, shall cast 
them into their tomb, pushing them aside, that they may 
no longer stand between His face and the .creatures 
whom He shall come to judge. 


BABBAGE— AIRY— HIND— NICHOL, 

Charles Babbage (1792-1871) is popularly 
celebrated for his calculating-machine. But he 
was author of about eighty volumes, including his 
valuable work on the Economy of Mafiufactures 
and Machinery^ 1833 — a volume that has been 
translated into most foreign languages. Mr Bab- 
bage’s most original work is one entitled A Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise^ a most ingenious attempt 
to bring mathematics into the range of sciences 
which afford proof of Divine design in the consti- 
tution of the world. Mr Babbage was a native of 
Devonshire, and after attending the grammar- 
school at Totnes, was entered at Cambridge, and 
took his Bachelor’s degree from Peterhouse College 
in 1814. It is said that Mr Babbage spent some 
thousands [in perfecting his calculating-machine. 
It was presented, together with drawings illustra- 
tive of its operation, to King’s College, London. 
For eleven years (1828-39) Mr Babbage held the 
appointment of Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge. 

The late Astronomer-royal, Sir G. Biddell 
■ Airy (born at Alnwick in 1801), has done valuable 
seiwice by his lectures on experimental philosophy, 
and his published Observations. He is author of 
the treatise on Gravitation in the Penny Cyclo- ^ 
pcedia^ and of various lectures and communica- 
tions in scientific journals. From the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh he has 
received the honorary degrees of D.C.L. and 
LL.D., and in 1871 he was nominated a Com- 
panion (civil) of the Bath. 

Mr John Russell Hind, Foreign Secretary 
cf the Royal Astronomical Society, and superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanac^ has discovered 
ten small planets, for which the Astronomical 
Society awarded him their gold medal, and a 
pension of £200 a year has been granted to him 
by royal warrant. Any new discovery or observa- 
tion is chronicled by Mr Hind in the Thnes news- 
paper, and his brief notes are always welcome. 
Mr Hind is a native of Nottingham, born in 1823- 
He is author of various astronomical treatises, and 
was president of the Astronomical Society in i88x. 

John Pringle Nichol (1804-1859) did much 
to popularise astronomy by various works at once 
ingenious and eloquent — as Views of the Archie 
teciure of ike Heavens^ 1837 ; Contemplations on 
the Solar System, 1844 ; Thoughts on the System 
of the World, 1848 ; The Planet Neptune, an Ex- 
position and History, 1848 ; The Stellar Univp^se, 
1848 ; The Planetaiy System, 1850. Mr Nichol 
was a native of Brechin, Forfarshire. He was 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, was some- 
time Rector of Montrose Academy, and in 1836 
was appointed Professor of Practical Astronomy 
in Glasgow. The professor’s son, John Nichol, 
B.A. Oxon., is Regius Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the university of Glasgow. 
He is author of Hannibal, an historical drama, 
1873, and other works, evincing literary and 
critical talent of a superior description. 




treatise wMch formed a part of the volume entitled 
Essays and Reviews, la some of these treatises, 
he discusses matters Oa the border-land between 
religion and science, and his opinions on miracles' 
excited considerable controversy. 

Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
\Mndj by De James C Prichard (1785-1848), a 
I work in five volumes, 1836-47, and The Natural 
History of Many one volume, 1843, open up a 
subject of interest and importance. Dr Prichard's 
‘ investigationstend to confirm the belief that *man 
is one in species, and to render it highly probable 
that all the varieties of this species are derived 
from one pair and a single locality on the earth,' 
He conceives that the negro must be considered 
the primitive type ^ of the human race — an idea 
that contrasts curiously with Milton's poetical 
conception of Adam, his ^fair, large front/ and 
^ eye sublime,' and ^hyacinthine locks,' and of Eve 
with her ‘unadorned golden tresses.', Dr Prichard 
rests his theory on the following grounds : (i) That 
in inferior species of animals any variations of 
colour are chiefly from dark to lighter, and this 
generally as an effect of domesticity and cultiva- 
tion; (2) That we have instances of light varieties, 
as of the Albino among negroes, but never any- 
thing like the negro among Europeans ; ^(3) That 
the dark races are better htted by their organisa- 
tion for the wild or natural state of life ; and (4) 
That the nations or tribes lowest in the scale of 
actual civilisation have all kindred with the negro 
race. Of course, this conclusion must be con- 
jectural : there is no possibility of arriving at any 
certainty on the subject 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON*. 


SaENTIFIC WRITERS, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1820 Rewrote for the Mdinkirgk Review an article 
on Cousin^s Cours de PMl&SQpMe^ which seems to 
have been the first public general exhibition of 
his talent as a powerful thinker, and which was 
hailed by the metaphysicians of the day, British 
and foreign— then a very limited class— as a pro- 
duction of extraordinary ability. He wrote other 
articles for the Review— papers on phrenology (to 
which he was strenuously opposed), on perceptidn, 
on the philosophers Reid and Brown, and on 
!omc. These essays were collected and pub- 
iished under the title of Discussions in Philosophy 
mtd Literature^ EducaiioHy and University Reform^ 
1852. In 1836 Sir William was elected to the 
chair of Logic and Metaph);sics in Edinburgh, 
after a severe contest, in which the rival candi- 
date was Isaac Taylor, author of The Natural 
History of EniJmsiasm^ and other works {anie^ 
p, 684), The appointment rested with the town- 
council, and Sir William had a majority of four — ^ 
eighteen members of council voting for him, and 
fourteen for Mr Taylor. His lectures were well 
attended, and he took much interest in his class. 
His writings, though limited in quantity, were 
influential, and according to Professor Veitch, 
the spring-time of a new life in Scottish specu- 
lation had begun. * A more profound analysis, a 
more comprehensive spirit, a learning that had 
surveyed the philosophical literature of Greece 
and Germany, and marked the relative place in 
the intellectual world of the sturdy growths of 
home thought, were the characteristics of the 
man who had now espoused the cause of Scottish 
speculative . philosophy/ Sir William Hamilton 
died May 6, 1856, at which time he had reached 
the age of sixty-eight. He . was regarded as the 
most profound philosophical scholar of his day — 
a man of immense erudition and attainments. 
His principal works were, as we have said, con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review^ but he also 
edited the works of Dr Thomas Reid, 1 846, adding 
preface^ notes, and supplementary dissertations ; 
and at the time of his death, was engaged on 
the works of Professor Dugald Stewart He con- 
templated a memoir of Stewart, but did not live 
to accomplish the task. This, however, has since 
been done by one of his pupils, Mr John Veitch, 
1858. The most celebrated of Sir William Hamil- 
ton's essays are those against phrenology, on 
Cousin and the philosophy of the unconditioned, 
on perception, and on Whately and lo^ic. ^ *His 
philosophy,! says a Scottish metaphysician in the 
North British Review^ Hs a determined recoil 
against the method and systems of Mylne and 
Brown, the two professors who, in Plamiiton^s 
younger years, were exercising the greatest influ- 
ence on the opinions of Scottish students. So far 
as he felt attractions, they were towards Reid, the 
great metaphysician of his native college ; Aris- 
totle, the favourite at Oxford, where he completed 
his education ; and Kant, whose sun was rising 
from the German Ocean on Britain, and this, in 
spite of all opposing clouds, about the time when 
Hamilton was forming his philosophic creed. Pro- 
fessor Ferrier thinks that the dedication of his 
powers to the service of Reid ” was the one mis- 
take in his career p to us it appears that it must 
rather have been the means of saving one pos- 
sessed of so speculative a spirit from numberless 
aberrations. But Kant exercised as great an in- 
fluence over Hamilton as even Reid did. His 


whole philosophy turns round those topics which 
are discussed in the Kritik of Pure Reason^ and 
he can never get out of those forms in which 
Kant sets all our ideas so methodically, nor lose 
sight of those terrible antinomies, or contradic- 
tions of reason,, which Kant expounded in order 
to shew that the laws of reason can have no ap- 
plication to objects, and which Hegel glorified in, 
and was employing as the ground-principle of his 
speculations, at the very time when Hamilton 
aspired to be a philosopher. From Kant he got 
the principle that the mind begins with phenom- 
ena and builds thereon by forms or laws of 
thought ; and it was as he pondered on the 
Sphinx enigmas of Kant and Hegel, that he 
evolved his famous axiom about all positive 
thought lying in the proper conditioning of one 
or other of two contradictory propositions, one of 
which, by the rule of excluded middle, must be 
true. His pupils have ever since been standing 
before this Sphinx proposing, under terrible 
threats, its supposed contradictions, and are 
wondering whether their master has resolved the 
riddle/ To those who delight in ‘the shadowy 
tribes of mind/ must be left the determination of 
these difficulties. The general reader will find 
many acute and suggestive remarks in Sir 
William^s essays on education, logic, and the 
influence of mathematical studies. Against the 
latter, as a mental exercise, he waged incessant 
war. He defined philosophy to be the knowledge 
of effects and their causes, and he limited the term 
philosophy to the science of the mind, refusing 
the claim of mathematics and the 'physical 
sciences to the title. Lord Macaulay was as 
little disposed as Sir William to acknowledge 
the claim urged for mathematics, and Sir David 
Brewster, too, adopted the heresy. 

The following is part of Sir William Hamilton's 
dicta ;* 

On Mathematics. 

Some knowledge of their object-matter and method 
is requisite to the philosopher ; but their study should 
be followed out temperately, and with due caution. A 
mathematician in contingent matter is like an owl in, 
daylight. Here, the wren pecks at the bird of Pallas, 
without anxiety for beak or talon; and there, the 
feeblest reasoner feels no inferiority to the strongest 
calculator. It is true, no doubt, that a po^Tr of mathe- 
matical and a power of philosophical, of general logic, 
may sometimes be combined ; but the individual who 
unites both, reasons well out of necessary matter, from a 
still resisting vigour of intellect, and in spite, not in 
consequence, of his geometric or algebraic dexterity. 
He is naturally strong — not a mere cipherer, a mere 
demonstrator ; and this is the explanation why Mr De 
Morgan, among other mathematicians, so often argues 
right. Still, had Mr De Morgan been less of a mathe- 
matician, he might have been more of a philosopher ; 
and be it remembered that mathematics and dram-drink- 
ing tell, especially in the long-run. For a season, I 
admit Toby Philpot may be the champion of England ; 
and Warburton testifies, * It is a thing notorious that the 
oldest mathematician in England is the worst reasoner 
in it/ 

Notes of Sir William Hamilton's lectures were 
taken by students and shorthand reporters, and 
they have been published in four volumes, 1859- 
1861, edited by Professors Mansel and Veitch. The 
latter, in 1869, published a Memoir of Sir William, 
undertaken at the request of the family of the 
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deceased' .phjlosopiier. Professor Veitch, in his 
summ^ of’t&e character and aims of the subject 


Perrier (who possessed the chair of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy), published 
Institutes of Metaphysics, the Theory of Knowing 
and Being, 1854. He died in 1864, aged fifty-si£ 

DEAN HANSEL. 

A distinguished metaphysician, the Rev 
Henry Longueville Hansel, was bom in 
1820, son of a clergyman of the same name 
rector of Cotsgrove, in Northamptonshire. He 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and 
St John’s College, Oxford, of which he was 
elected scholar in 1839. He graduated B.A in 
^^55 he was appointed Reader in Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy in Magdalen College 
Oxford : and in iSkB he delivered the. TinmnW 


speculative questions, Hobbes, Locke, Brown— 
to say nothing of writers nearer the present time— 
were content with a very limited knowledge of 
the conclusions of others on the subjects which 
they discussed. Hamilton's writings shew how 
little he sympathised with men of the non-reading 
type — how he wa^^ ^ven blinded, to some extent, 
to their proper Merits— as in his references to 
Brown and Whateiy, In the universality of his 
reading, and knowledge of philosophical opinions, 


^ ana^ in 1858 he delivered the Bampton 
Lectures, which were published with the title of 
The Limits of Religious Thought^ and occasioned 
considerable controversy, into which the Rev T 
D. Maurice entered. In 1859 Mr Hansel was 
appointed Waynfiete Professor of Philosophy; in 
1866, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1868 
Dean of St PauFs, He died in 1871. His pub-* 
iished works are various. In 1838 he issued a 
volume^ of poems. The Demons of the Wind, 
&c. This flight of fancy was followed by his 
metaphysical and philosophical treatises : Ald- 
rich's Logic^ with notes, 1849 ; Prolegomena Logica, 
1851 ; Psychology, a lecture, 1855 ; Lecture on the 
Philosophy of Kant, 1856 ; the article Metaphysics 


JOHN STUART MILL. 

This philosophical author (son of the late 
historian of British India, ante, p. 336) has pro- 
fessed to supersede the Baconian principle of 
induction, without which, according to Reid, 
"experience is as blind as a mole,' In 1846, Mr 
Mill published A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and^ Inductive, being a Connected View of the 
Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scien- 
tific Investigation, two volumes. He was author, 
also, of Essays on some Unsettled Questions of 
Political Economy, 1844, and The Principles of 
Political Economy, two volumes, 1848. The 
metaphysical opinions of Mr Mill warped his 
judgment as to the Baconian system, but he 
expounds his views with clearness and candour, 
and is a profound as well as independent thinker. 
This was still further evinced in his work On 
Liberty, 1859, which he describes and de- 
nounces that "strong permanent leaven of intoler- 
ance which at all times abides in the middle 
classes of this country,’ and which, he thinks, 
subjects society to an intolerable tyranny. 

Social Intolerance. 

Though we do not inflict so much evil on those who 
think differently from us as it was formerly our custom 
to do, it may be that we do ourselves as much evil as 
ever by our treatment of them. Socrates was put to 
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death, "but the Socratic philosophy rose like the sun in 
heaven, and spread its illumination over the whole 
intellectual firmament. Christians were cast to the lions, 
but the Christian Church grew up a stately and spreading 
tree, overtopping the older and less vigorous growths, 
and stifling them by its shade. Our merely social intol- 
erance kills no one, roots out no opinions, but induces 
men to disguise them, or to abstain from any active 
effort for their diffusion. With us, heretical opinions *do 
not perceptibly gain or even lose ground in each decade 
or generation. They never blaze out far and wide, but 
continue to smoulder in the narrow circles of thinking 
and studious persons, among whom they originate, with^ 

. out ever lighting up the general affairs of mankind with 
either a true or a deceptive light. , . , A convenient plan 
for having peace in the intellectual world, and keeping 
all things going on therein very much as they do already. 
But the price paid for this sort of intellectual pacification 
is the sacrifice of the entire moral courage of the human 
mind. A state of things in which a large portion of the 
most active and inquiring intellects find it advisable to 
keep the genuine principles and grounds of their convic- 
tions within their own breasts, and attempt, in what 
they address to the public, to fit as much as they can of 
their own conclusions to premises which they have inter- 
nally renounced, cannot send forth the open, fearless 
characters, and logical consistent intellects who once 
adorned the thinking world. 

The sort of men who can be looked for under it are 
either mere conformers to commonplace or time-servers 
for truth, whose arguments on all great subjects are 
meant for their hearers, and are not those which have 
convinced themselves. Those who avoid this alternative 
do so by narrowing their thoughts and interest to things 
which can be spoken of without venturing within the 
region of principles— that is, to small practical matters 
which would come right of themselves if but the minds 
of mankind were strengthened and enlarged, and which 
will never be made effectually right until then-while 
that which would strengthen and enlarge men’s minds, 
free, and daring speculation on the highest subjects, is 
abandoned, 


On the Laws against Intemperance. 

Under the name^ of preventing intemperance, the 
people of one English colony, and of nearly half the 
United States, have been interdicted by law from mak- 
ing any use whatever of fermented drinks, except fox 
medical purposes ; for prohibition of their sale is, in 
fact, as it is intended to be, prohibition of their use. 
And though the impracticability of executing the law 
has caused its repeal in several of the states which had 
adopted it, including the one from which it derives its 
name, an attempt has notwithstanding been commenced, 
and is prosecuted with considerable zeal by many of the 
professed philanthropists, to agitate for a similar law in 
‘this country. The association, or ‘ Alliance,’ as it terms 
Itself, which has been formed for this purpose, has 
acquired some notoriety through the publicity given to 
a correspondence between its secretary and one of the 
veiy few English public men who hold that a politician’s 
opinions ought to be founded on principles. Lord 
Stanley’s share in this correspondence is calculated to 
strengthen tfie hopes already built on him., by those who 
knovy how rare such qualities as are manifested in some 
of his public appearances, unhappily are among those 
who figure in political life. The organ of the Alliance, 
who would ‘ deeply deplore the recognition of any prin- 
ciple which could be wrested to justify bigotry and per- 
secution, ’undertakes to jx>mtout the ' broad and impass- 
able barrier ’ which divides such principles from those of 
the association. “All matters relating to thought, 
opinion, conscience, appear to me,’ he says, *to be 
without the sphere of legislation 5 all pertaining to social 
act, habit, relation, subject only to a discretionary power 
vested in the state itself, and not in the individual to be 


a within it.’ ^ No mention is made of a third class, diflfer- 
.e ent from either of these — namely, acts and habits which 
5, are not social, but individual — although it" is to this 
g class, surely, that the act of drinking fermented liquors 
belongs. ^ Selling fermented liquors, however, is trading, ' 
L- and trading is a social act But the infringtoeij.t com- 
is plained of is not on the liberty of the seller, but on that 
e of the buyer and consumer ; since the state might just 

0 as well forbid him to dri'nk wine, as purposely make it 
e impossible for him to obtain it. The secretary, however, 

,t says : * I claim, as a citizen, a right to legislate when- ■ 
^ ever my social rights are invaded by the social act of 

- another.’ And now for the definition of these ‘social 

1 rights. ‘ If anything invades my social rights, certainly 
1 the traffic in strong drink does. It destroys my primary 
y right of security, by constantly creating and stimulating 
■. social disorder. It invades my right of equality, by 
1 deriving a profit from the creation of a misery I am taxed 

1 to support It impedes my right to free moral and intel- 

2 lectual development, by surrounding my path with 
) dangers, and by weakening and demoralising society, 

- from which I have a right to claim mutual aid and 
t intercourse.’ A theory of ‘social rights,’ the like of 
f which probably never before found its way into distinct 

language; being nothing short of this— that it is the 
absolute social right of every individual, that every other 
individual shall act in every respect exactly as he ought; 
that whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular, 
violates my social right, and entitles me to demand from 
the legislature the removal of the grievance. So mon- 
strous a principle is far more dangerous than any single 
interference with liberty ; there is no violation of liberty 
which it would not justify ; it acknowledges no right to 
any freedom whatever, except, perhaps, to that of hold- 
ing opinions in secret, without ever disclosing them ; for 
the momeiit an opinion which 1 consider noxious passes 
any one’s lips, it invades all the * social rights ’attributed 
to me by the Alliance. The doctrine ascribes to all 
mankind a vested interest in each other’s moral, intel- 
lectual, and even physical perfection, to be defined by 
each claimant according to his own standard. 

TAe Limits of Government Interference. 

The objections to government interference, when it is 
not such as to involve infringement of liberty, may be 
of three kinds. 

The first is, when the thing to be done is likely to be 
better done by individuals than by the government. 
Speaking generally, there is no one so fit to conduct 
any business, or to determine how or by whom it shall 
be conducted, as those who are personally interested in 
it. This principle condemns the interferences, once so 
common, of the legislature, or the officers of government, 
with the ordinary processes of industry. But this part 
of the subject has been sufficiently enlarged upon by 
political economists, and is not particularly related to 
the principles of this Essay. 

The second objection is more nearly allied to our 
subject. In many cases, though individuals may not do 
the particular thing so well, on the average, as the 
officers of government, it is nevertheless desirable that it 
should be done by them, rather than by the govern- 
ment, as a means to their own mental education — a 
mode of strengthening their active faculties, exercising 
their judgment, and giving them a familiar knowledge 
of the subjects with which they are thus left to deal. 
This is a principal, though not the sole, recommenda- 
tion of jury trial (in cases not political) ; of free and 
popular local and municipal institutions ; of the conduct 
of industrial and philanthropic enterprises by voluntaiy 
associations. These are not questions of liberty, and 
are connected with that subject only by remote tenden- 
cies ; but they are questions of development. It belongs 
to a different occasion from the present to dwell on 
these things as parts of national education ; as being, 
in truth, the peculiar training of a citizen, the practical 
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part of the political education of a free people, taking 
them out of the narrow circle of personal and family 
selfishness, and accustoming them to the comprehension 
of joint interests, the management of joint concerns— 
habituating them to act from public or semi-public 
motives, and guide their conduct by aims which unite 
instead of isolating them from one another. Without 
these habits and powers, a free constitution can neither 
be worked nor preserved ; as is exemplified by the too 
often transitory nature of political freedom in countries 
where it does not rest upon a sufficient basis of local 
liberties. The management of purely local business by 
the localities, and of the great enterprises of industry by 
tJie union of those who voluntarily supply the pecuniary 
means, is further recommended by all the advantages 
which have been set forth in this Essay as belonging to 
individuality of development, and diversity of modes 
of action. Government operations tend to be eveij- 
where alike. With individuals and voluntary associa- 
tions,. on the contrary, there are varied experiments, and 
endless diversity of experience. What the State can 
usefully do is to make itself a central depository, and 
active circulator and diffuser, of the experience resulting 
from many trials. Its business is to enable each experi- 
mentalist to benefit by the experiments of others; 
instead of tolerating no experiments but its own. 

The third, and most cogent reason for restricting the 
interference of government, is the great evil of adding 
unnecessarily to its power. Every function superadded 
to those already exercised by the government, causes its 
influence over hopes and fears to be more widely diffused, 
and converts, more and more, the active and ambitious 
part of the public into hangers-on of the government, or 
of some party which aims at becoming the government. 
If the roads, the railways, the banks, the insurance 
offices, the great joint-stock companies, the universities, 
and the public charities, were all of them branches of 
the government ; if, in addition, the municipal corpora- 
tions and local boards, with all that now devolves on 
them, became departments of the central administration ; 
if the employes of all these different enterprises were 
appointed and paid by the government, and looked to 
the government for every rise in life ; not all the freedom 
of the press and popular constitution of the legislature 
would make this or any other country free otherwise 
than in name. 
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published a treatise on Nem FMhs&pMcai Imiru- 
mentSi and he afterwards commenced the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal and the Edinburgh 
journal of Science. Among his other works are^ 
Treatise on the Kaleidoscope^ i8i8; Notes- to 
Robison's System of Mechanical Philosophy, 1822 ; 
EuUf^s Lectures and Life, 1823 ; a Treatise on 
Optics, 1831 J Letters on Natural Magic, 1831 ; 
The Martyrs of Science (lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brah 4 and Kepler) ; Treatise^ on the Microscopes 
More Worlds than One, 1854; &c. The con* 
tributions of Sir David Brewster to scientific and 
literary journals would fill at least a score of 
volumes. A list of his scientific papers extends to 
315 in number, and he contributed 74 articles to 
the North British Review. His work, More ' 
Worlds than One, is a reply to the treatise ascribed 
to Professor Whewell, on the Plurality of Worlds. 
This subject had been fancifully treated by Fon* ' 
tenelie, and was a favourite source of speculation 
during the last century, but it is one evidently 
destitute of scientific proof. Inductive philosophy 
disowned it, and it belonged only to the region of 
speculation. Dr Chalmers conceived that there 
were strong analogies in favour of such an opinion, 
while Dr Whewell, on the other hand, laboured 
to reduce such analogies to their true value. We 
cannot materialise them, or conceive of beings 
differing from our own knowledge and experi- 
ence. ^ Truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
law and transgression, happiness and misery, 
reward and punishment, are the necessary ele- 
ments of all that can interest us— of all that 
we can call government To transfer these to 
Jupiter or to Sirius, is merely to imagine those 
bodies to be a sort of island of Formoso, or New 
Atlantis, or Utopia, or Platonic polity, or some- 
thing of the kind/ Sir David Brewster took the 
opposite side, maintaining that even the sun may 
be inhabited by beings having pursuits similar to 
those on earth. The following is part of his 
argument respecting another planet : 


maintain a temperature sufficiently genial to sustain the 
same animal and vegetable life which exists upon our 
own globe. These arrangements, however, if they are 


1$ the Planet Jupiter Inhabited I 

In studying this subject, persons who have only a 
superficial knowledge of astronomy, though firmly 
believing in a plurality of worlds, have felt the force of 
certain objections, or rather difficulties, which naturally 
present themselves to the inquirer. The distance of 
Jupiter from the sun is so great, that the light and heat 
which he receives from that luminary are supposed to be 
incapable of sustaining the same animal and vegetable 
life which exists on the earth. If we consider the heat 
upon any planet as arising solely from the direct rays of 
the sun, the cold upon Jupiter must be very intense, 
and water could not exist upon its surface in a fiuid 
state. Its rivers and its seas must l>e tracks and fields 
of ice. But the temperature of a planet depends upon 
other causes — upon the condition of its atmosphere, and 
ixpott the internal heat of its mass. The temperature of 
our own globe decreases as we rise in the atmosphere 
and approach the sun, and it increases as we descend 
into the bowels of the earth and go further from the 
sun. In the first of these cases, the increase of heat 
as we approach the surface of the earth from a great 
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conceived to exist, after the manner of life known the high-priesthood of nature, and to unsettle the proud 
to us, though the germs of life may have been de^inies of Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler, 
present. Then followed ages in which the earth’s mt Bacon was a man of powerful genius, and 
* ... endoweo. With varied and profound talent — the most 

glowing crust was drenched by showers of mun- ^ ^ ^ s 

atic, nitnc, and sulphuric acid, not only intensely adorned-are points which have been 

hot, but fiercely burning through their chemical estabUshed by universal suffrage. The study of ancient 
rxtivity. Only after periods infinite^ to our con- systems had early impressed him with the conviction 
ceptions could life such as we know it, or even m that experiment and observation were the only sure 
the remotest degree like what is known to us, have guides in physical inquiries ; and, ignorant though he 
begun to exist upon the earth.’ was of the methods, the principles, and the details of the 

Jupiter he considers to be in this burning state, mathematical sciences, his ambition prompted him to 
We see that his whole surface is enwrapped in aim at the construction of an artificial system by which 
cloud-layers of enormous depth, and undergoing thy laws of nature might be investigated, and which 
changes which imply an intense activity, or in i^ight direct the inquiries of philosophers in every future 
other words, an intense heat throughout his whole necessity of experimental research, and of 

mass. He Is as yet far from the life-bearing state f ft..”! r 

determination of their cause, though the groundwork of 
of planetary existence , a^es must elapse before bacon’s method, is a doctrine which was not only incub 
life can be possible, ^ Mars, on the other hand, is c^ted but successfully followed by preceding philos« 
at a later stage of its existence, far on its way ophei*s. In a letter from Tycho Brahe to Kepler, this 
towards the same state of ^ decrepitude as ^ the industrious astronomer urges his pupil ‘ to lay a solid 
moon.* Of course, no certainty can be attained foundation for his views by actual observation, and then 
as to the supposed plurality of worlds. We have by ascending from these to strive to reach the causes of 
only ^ thoughts that wander through eternity.’ things ; ’ and it was no doubt under the influence of this 
More popular than any of Sir David Brewster’s advice that Kepler submitted his wildest fancies to the 
writings was the instrument named the kaleido- ^®st of observation, and was conducted to his most 
scope, which was invented by him in the year discoveries. The reasonings of Copernicus, 

1816. ‘This beautiful little toy, with its marvellous who preceded Bacon by more than a century, were all 
witcheries of light and colour, spread over Europe IT mos leptimate induction. Dr GiIbert 

and America with a which is now scarcely 

credible. Although he took out a patent, yet, as ^i„ci hal described in^he clearest proper 

it often has happened in this country, the inven- method of philosophical investigation; and the whole 
tion was quickly pirated, f Sir David received scientific career of Galileo was one continued example 
the honour of knighthood in 1831. He continued of the most sagacious application of observation and 
his studies and experiments, with scarcely a day’s experiment to the discovery of general laws. The names 
interruption, until his eighty-sixth year. A few of Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and Cardan have been 
days before his death Sir James Simpson, the ranged in opposition to this constellation of great names, 
eminent physician, expressed a hope that he ^ admitted that even they had thrown off 

might yet rally. ‘ Why, Sir James, should you schools, and had succeeded in experi- 

hope that ? ’ he said, with much animation, ‘ The research, their credulity and their pretensions 

machine has worked for above eighty years, and •“ve adduc^ ^ a proof that to the ‘bulk of pM- 
it is worn out. Life has been very bright to me, ?"?&,, 

argument consists in the conclusion being 
and now there is the brightness beyond.’ He ji^finitely more general than the fact. The errors of 
February ro, 1867, and was inteued m the these men were not founded on their ignorance, but on 
abbey burymg-ground at Melrose. tlieij- presumption. They wanted the patience of philos- 

ophy and not her methods. An excess of vanity, a way- 
wardness of fancy, and an insatiable appetite for that 
<7 afia JVeuton, species of passing fame which is derived from eccentricity 

In the economy of her distributions, nature is seldom of opinion, moulded the reasonings and disfigured the 
thus lavish of her intellectual gifts. The inspired genius writings of these ingenious men ; and it can scarcely 
which creates is rarely conferred along with the matured admit of a doubt, that had they lived in the present age, 
judgment which combines, and yet without the exertion ^beir philosophical character would have received the 
of both, the fabric of human wisdom could never have same impress from the peculiarity of their tempers and 
been reared. Though a ray from heaven kindled the dispositions. This is an experiment,' however, which 
vestal fire, yet a humble priesthood was required to cannot now be made ; but the histo^ of modem science 
keep alive the flame. supplies the defect, and the experience of every man 

The method of investigating tmth by observation and hiruishes a proof that in the present age there are many 
experiment, so successfully pursued in the Principia, has philosophers of elevated talents and inventive genius 
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human genius, and no grateful disciple has appeared to 
vindicate the rights of the alleged legislator of science. 
Even Newton, who was born and educated after the 
publication of the Nbvum Organon, never mentions the 
name of Bacon or his system, and the amiable and 
indefatigable Boyle treated him with the same dis- 
respectful silence. When we are told, therefore, that 
Newton owed all his discoveries to the method 
of Bacon, nothing more can be meant than that he 
proceeded in that path of observation and experiment 
which had been so warmly recommended in the N(muvi 
O7'ganon ; but it ought to have been added, that 
the same fnethod was practised by his predecessors — 
that Newton possessed no secret that was not used 
by Galileo and Copernicus—and that he would have 
enriched science with the same splendid discoveries 
if the name and the writings of Bacon had never been 
heard of. 

Lord Macaulay^s epitaph on an English Jacobite 
(see page 429 of this volume) was much admired 
by Sir David Brewster, but he was dissatisfied 
with the want of Christian resignation expressed 
in it, and he wrote the following imitation— not 
much inferior to Macaulay. 

Epitaph on a Scotch yacoUte* 

To Scotland’s king X knelt in homage true, 

My heart— my all X gave— my sword I drew ; 

For him I trod Culloden’s bloody plain, 

And lost the name of father ’mongst its slain. 

Chased from my hearth I reached a foreign shore, 

My native mountains to behold no more— 

No more to listen to Tweed’s silver stream — 

No more among its glades to love and dream, 

Save when in sleep the restless spirit roams 
Where Melrose crumbles, and where Gala foams 
To that bright fane where plighted vows were paid, 

Or that dark aisle where all I loved was laid ; 

And yet methought I ’ve heard ’neath Temi’s walls 
The fevered pulse of Foyers’ wilder falls, 

Or seen in Tiber’s wave my Leader flow, 

And heard the southern breeze from Eildon blow. 
Childless and widowed on Albano’s shore, 

I roamed an exile tilMife’s dream was o’er — 

Till God, whose trials blessed my wayward lot, 

Gave me the rest— the early grave — I sought : 

Shewed me, o’er death’s dark vale, the strifeless shore, 
With wife, and child, and king, to part no more. 

O patriot wanderer, mark this ivied stone, 

Learn from its story what may be thine own : 

Should tyrants chase thee from thy hills of blue, 

And sever all the ties to nature true, 

The broken heart may heal in life’s last hour 
When hope shall still its throbs, and faith exert her 
power. 

MICHAEL FARADAY. 

In electricity and magnetism valuable dis- 
coveries were made by Michael Faraday 
(1791-1867), a native of Newington, in Surrey, the 
son of a poor blacksmith, who could only give his 
son the bare rudiments of education. He was 
apprenticed to a bookbinder, and early began to 
make experiments in chemistry and electricity. 
He had attended Sir Humphry Davy’s lectures, 
and taken notes which he transmitted ^ to Sir 
Humphry, desiring his assistance to ^‘escape 
from trade and enter into the service of science.’ 
Through Davy’s exertions he was appointed 
chemical assistant in the Royal Institution in 
1813. In 1824 he was admitted a member of the 
Royal Society, In 1831, the first series of his 
Experimental Researches in Electricity was read 


before the Royal Society — a work which was con- 
tinued to 1856, and afterwards published separately 
in four volumes. For many years he gave lectures 
at the Royal Institution, which were highly popu- 
lar from the happy simplicity of his style and his 
successful illustrations. His publications on physi- 
cal science are numerous. In 1835 a pension was 
conferred on Faraday. At first, it is said, Lord 
Melbourne, then premier, denounced all such 
scientific pensions as humbug, upon which Fara- 
day wrote to him ; ^ I could not, with satisfaction 
to myself, accept at your lordship’s hands that 
which, though it has the form of approbation, is 
of the character which your lordship so pithily 
applied to it,’ Lord Melbourne explained, and 
the pension was granted. Faraday was a simple, 
gentle, cheerful man of genius, of strong religious 
feeling^ and unassuming manners. His Life and 
Letters, hy Dr Bence Jones, two volumes, 1869, 
and Faraday as a Discoverer, by Mr Tyndall, are 
interesting works. The latter considers Faraday 
to have been the greatest experimental philosopher 
the world has ever seen, and he describes his 
principal discoveries under four distinct heads or 
groups— magno-electric induction, the chemical 
phenomena of the current, th^magnetisation of 
light (‘which,’ says Tyndall, ‘I should liken to 
the Weisshorn among mountains — high, beautiful, 
and alone’), and diamagnetism. Faraday used to 
say that it required twenty years of work to make 
a man in physical science ; the previous period 
being one of infattcy. When lecturing before a 
private society on the element chlorine, Faraday, 
as Professor Tyndall tells us, thus expressed 
himself with reference to the question of utility : 

‘ Befote leaving this subject I will point out the 
history of this substance, as an answer to those 
who are in the habit of saying to every new fact, 
“What is Its use?” Dr Franklin says to such, 

“ What is the use of an infant ? ” The answer of 
the experimentalist is, “ Endeavour to make it 
useful.”’ 

From ^ Chemical Hi stoiy of a Candlet 

What is all this process going on within us which we 
cannot do without, either day or night, which is so 
provided for by the Author of all things, that He has 
arranged that it shall be independent of ail will ? If we 
restrain our respiration, as we can to a certain extent, 
we should destroy ourselves. When we are asleep, the 
organs of respiration, and the parts that are associated 
with them, still go on with their action, so necessary is 
this process of respiration to us, this contact of air with 
the lungs. I must tell you, in the briefest possible 
manner, what this process is. We consume food : the 
food , goes through that strange set of vessels and organs 
withih ahd is brought into various parts of the system, 
into the digestive parts especially ; and alternately the 
portion which is so changed is carried through our lungs 
by one set of vessels, while the air that we inhale and 
exhale is drawn into and thrown out of the lungs by 
another set of vessels, so that the air and the food come 
close together, separated only by an exceedingly thin 
surface : the air can thus act upon the blood by this 
process, producing precisely the same results in kind as 
we have seen in the case of the candle. The candle 
combines with parts of the air, forming carbonic acid, 
and evolves heat ; so in the lungs there is this curious, 
wonderful change taking place. The air entering, com- 

* He was of the small sect called Sandemanians, who endeavour 
to keep up the simple forms and unworldliness of the primitive 
Christians, with certain views concerning saving faith and 
charity. 
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bines with the carbon (not carbon in a free state, but, grow upon the surface of the earth. It is the same also 
as in this case, placed ita.df for action at the moment), under the surface, in the great bodies of water ; for 
and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out into the fishes and other animals respire upon the same principle^ 
atmosphere, and thus this singular result takes place ; though not escactiy by contact with the open air. 
we may thus look upon the food as fuel. Let me take 

that piece of sugar, which wU serve my purpose. ^ It is AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 

a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, similar 

to a candle, as containii^ the same elements, though This distinguished mathematician and teacher 
not in the same proportion j the proportions in sugar (1806-1871) was born at Madura, in Southern India, 
being as shewn in this table ; son of Colonel De Morgan of the Madras army. 

Carbon 73 He was educated at 'Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Hydrogen. ii) and Studied for the bar, but in 1828 was appointed 

; Professor of Mathematics in the University of 

This is, indeed, a very curious thing, which you can well London. Professor De Morgan contributed 
remember, for the oxygen and hydrogen are in exactly largely to the Penny Cyclopcedia, Notes and 
the proportions which form water, so that sugar may Queries^ Athenceum^ 8 cc. Among his works are 
be said to be compounded of 72 parts of carbon and 99 ^Elements of Arithmetic^ 1830; Elements of 
parts of water; and it is the cwbou in the sugar that Algebra, 1835 ; Elements of THgouomett:y, 1837; 
combines with the oxygen c^ed in by the mr in the ^ Probabilities, 1838 ; Formal Logic, 1847 ; 

pro^s^respirauon, so making us like caudles; pro- ^ Memoir of De Morgan, by his wife, 

duang these actions, warmth, and far more wonderlul ,00., t,. rOfO v... 

resulte besides, for the suste^nce of the system, by a ^^ 5 ?. he contributed to 

most beautiful and simple process. To make this itill some amusing stnctures on 

more striking, I will take a little sugar ; or to hasten Travels, an extract from which we subjoin : 

the experiment I will use some syrup, which contains ' 

about three-fourths of sugar and a- little water. If I put Demt Swift and the Mathematicians, 

a little oil of vitriol on it, it takes away the water, and „ .. . r j- u ^ 4.%^ 

leaves the carbon in a black mass. (The Lecturer i^ed Swift s satire is come directed at the mathematicians 

the two together. ) You see how the carbon is coming ^is own day. His first attack “PO" them is contamd 

out, and before long we shall have a solid mass of char- “ description of the flappers, by which the absorbed 
coal, all of which lls come out of sugar. Sugar, as you philosophers were recalled to common life when it was 
know, is food, and here we have abslutelyaliUdluLp necessary Now there is no proof ftat, m Swiftstime 
of carbon where you would not have expected it. AnS time, the matWtician, however capable of 

if I make arrangements so as to oxidise the carbon of withdrawing Ins thoughts while actu^y engaged in 
•L X *1 • lx TT study, was apt to wander into mathematics while 

employed in oLer business. No such thing is recorded 

it ^ 1, .1 1. 11 .1,* f 1 even of Newton, a man of uncommon power of concen- 

than the atmosphere : and so we shall oxidise this fuel I* A rff 1 X 

tratiou. The truth I believe to be, that the power of 

carbon by the contact of oxygen which the body has fostered by nmthemati^ study, is a;^werwhich ^ Ite 
suppliedtoit. If I set this iito action at once, yoh will and is, brought mto acfaon ^ any so 

uS,£re-3Si pke, hm $ , more repU piSj! i th«t H le« likely to tom Urn mUtor 

You will he astonished when I tell you what this l 1 1 i j • r i j a.. 

curious play of carbon amounts to. A cakdle wiU bum Swift’s techniml knowledge is of a poor kind. Ac- 
some four, five, six, or seven hours. What, then, must mutton were served up in Ae 

be the daiiy aniount of carbon going up into the air in tnangles rhomboids, f f ^cloids. 

the way of carbonic acid ! What a qiWtity of carbon ^lus beats the waiter who could cover Vauxhall 
must go finm each of us in respiration ! What a won- ^"'ii figurra have no ^ckn s . 

decful change of carbon must take place under these and I defy ^1 your readei-s to produce a mathematician 
circumstan^ of combustion or respiration ! A man in 

twenty-four hours converts as muc£ as seven ounces of ^o the bread, which appeared m cones cylmdem, 
•carboh into carbonic add; a milch cow will convert and paraUelogr^ fte mathe^ticians would take^^^^^^ 
seventy ounces, and a horse seventy-nine ounces, solely “““ themselves, and leave the paxal- 

by the act of respiration. That is, the horse in twenty- . i o iv j j u a , 

four hours bnml seventy-nine omces of charcoal, or . tailor takes Gidhver’s by a qimdrant, 

carbon, in his organs of respiration, to supply his natural t^'™ measures aU ^e dimensions of his body by m e 
warmth in that time. All the v^-blooded animals compass and bni|^ home Ae clothes aU out of 
get their warmth in this way, by the conversion of shape by mistaking a fipire in the calculation. Now, 
^bon, not in a free state, but hi a state of combination, ^tst. Swrft im^ that the altiAde taken by a quad- 
And what an extraordinary notion Ais gives us of Ae “ an angle. It is ^kward 

alterations going on m oii atmosphere As muA as saAe A repres^t Ae mathe^ti^ as usmg the qu^- 
five miffion pounds, or 548 tons, of carbonic acid is Next, what 

formed by r&piration m London alone m twenty-four mathematiaan would u^ calaga/wn when be had all 
hours. And wliere does aU this go ? Up mto the mr. ^ ?? obtoed by rule and Compaq? 

If the carbon had been lAe the lead w 15 a I shewed Swift lived momday, he would have made the 

yon, or Ae iron whiA, m burning, produces a solid nieasure the length of Gullivers httle finger, and 

substance, what would happen? (^mbustion could not ^ c^culation, just as 

go on. As charcoal bufyS it becomes a vapour, and Cu^er or Owen would set up some ibenum or 
passes off into the atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, datum except the end of a toe. 

the great carrier for conveying it away to other places. _ ^ , n , 

Then what becomes of it ? Wonderful is it to find that Is not Professor de Morgan somewhat hyper- 
the change produced by respiration, which seems so critical ? When Swift used those mathematical 
injurious to us (for we cannot breathe air twice over), terms, we may believe he did so in mere sportive- 
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Si-R CHARLES WH^fSTONf. 


and mutton, ignorantly exclude substance. .When 
he says there was a shoulder of mutton cut into 
an equilateral triangle, it seems to us that the 
whole fun lay m the choice of that figure. He 
means a pyramid, each face of which is an equi- 
lateral triangle. There is, or used to be, in .the 
confectioners’ shops a certain comfit known as a 
triangular puff, which the children would care 
little'^for if it had no substance ! So when the 
satirist talks of cutting a piece of beef into a rhom- 
boid, it is into a rhomboidal form, as we have 
rhomboidai crystals, rhomboidal leaves in plants, 
and so on : the meat is not annihilated, into 
whatever surface figure you cut it. The story of 
the tailor who took Gulliver’s measure by a quad- 
rant, refers, we believe, to a blunder made by Sir 
Isaac Newton’s printer, who, by carelessly adding 
a cipher to the astronomer’s computation of the 
distance between the sun and the earth, had 
increased it to an enormous amount. 

DR ALEXANDER BAIN. 

Treatises on Tke Senses and il Intellect^ 1855 ; 
The Emotions and the Will, I059; Mental and 
Moral Science, 1868 ; Logic, Deductive and Induc- 
tive, 1870; Mind and Body : the Theories on their 
Relation, 1873 ; James Mill, si. biography (1881),* 
and John Stuart Mill, a Criticism, with Personal 
Recollections (1881), have been published by Dr 
Bain, formerly Professor of Logic in the university 
of Aberdeen. These are able works; and Pro- 
fessor Bain has also written text-books on English 
Composition and Grammar. The professor is a 
native of Aberdeen, born in 1818 ; in 1845 he was 
appointed to the Professorship of Natural Philos- 
ophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow ; 
and in i860 to the Logic Chair in Aberdeen, 
which he resigned in 1881. 

‘The arguments for the two substances have, 
we believe, now entirely lost their Vedidity : they 
are no longer compatible with ascertained science 
and clear thinking. The one substance with two 
sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the 
mental — a double-faced unity — would appear to 
comply with all the exigencies of the case. We 
are to deal with this, as in the language of the 
Athanasian creed, not confounding the persons, 
nor dividing the substance. The mind is destined 
to be a double study— to conjoin the mental phil- 
osopher with the physical philosopher ; and the 
momentary glimpse of Aristotle^ is at last con- 
verted into a clear and steady vision.’ 

ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

This eminent engineer, son of George Stephen- 
son, was bom at Willington, December 16, 1803. 
He was educated partly at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and early displayed a decided inclination 
for mechanics and science. He laboured success- 
fully to bring the railway locomotive to its present 
perfection. To his genius and perseverance, aided 
by the practical knowledge of Mr (afterwards Sir 
William Fai-rbairn), we also owe the principle 
of the tubular bridge, characterised as the 
greatest discovery in construction in our day,’ At 
the Menai Strait, two spaces of four hundred and 
sixty feet in width are spanned by these iron tubes. 
The high-level bridge oyer the Tyne at New- 
castle, the viaduct (which is one of the largest in the 


world) over the Tweed Valley at Berwick, and the 
Victoria tubular bridge over the St Lawrence, near 
Montreal, are among the most celebrated of Mr 
Stephenson’s works.. He was also largely engaged 
in foreign railways. Like his father, he declined 
the honour of knighthood. Mr Stephenson was 
author of a work On the -Locomotive Steam- 
engine, and another On the A ionospheric Rail- 
way System, He died October 12, 1859, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. It is worth noting, 
that as Lardner predicted that no steam-vessel 
could cross the Atlantic, Stephenson considered 
that the Suez Canal was an impossibility. ‘ I 
have surveyed the line; I have travelled the 
whole distance on foot ; and I declare^ there is 
no fall between the two seas. A canal is impos- 
sible ; the thing would be only a ditch !’ 

SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. 

Some valuable works on the use of iron and 
engineering operations have been published by 
Sir William Fairbairn, Bart. Among these 
are Mills and Mill-work; Iron, its History and 
Manufacture; Application of Iron to Building 
Purposes; Iron Ship-building; Useful Informa- 
tion for Engineers, Sir William was a native of 
Kelso, Roxburghshire, born in 1789. He was 
long established in Manchester, and engaged in 
various public works. In the construction of the 
tubular bridge across the Menai Strait, he was of 
great service to the engineer, Mr Robert Stephen- 
son. Sir William was chiefly self-taught. He 
died August 18, 1874, leaving an autobiographic 
account of his life, which was completed and 
published by Mr W. Pole in 1877. 

SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE. 

In the application of electricity to the arts, 
Charles Wheatstone— bom at Gloucester in 
1802— has been highly distinguished. The idea 
of the electric telegraph had beeh propounded in 
the last century, but it was not practiciUy realised 
I until the year 1837. The three independent in- 
ventors are Mr Morse of the United States, M. 
Steinheil of Munich, and Mr Wheatstone. Of these, 
the last has shewn the greatest perseverance and 
skill in overcoming difficulties. To Wheatstone 
we also owe the invention of the stereoscope — 
that beautiful accompaniment: to art and nature. 
Professor Forbes says : ‘Although Mr Wheat- 
stone’s paper was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1838, and the stereoscope became 
at that time known to men of science, it by no 
means attracted for a good many years the atten-^ 
tion which it deserves. It is only since it received 
a convenient alteration of form— due, I believe, to 
Sir David Brewster— by the substitution of lenses 
for mirrors, that it has become the popular instru- 
ment which we now see it, but it is not ‘more 
suggestive than it always was of the wonderful 
adaptations of the sense of sight’ The electric 
telegraph, however, is the great source of Wheat- 
stone’s fame ; and the late President of the Royal 
Society, the Marquis of Northampton, on present- 
ing him with the Society’s medal in 1840, said the 
honour had been conferred ‘for the science and 
ingenuity by which Professor Wheatstone had 
measured electrical velocity, and by which he 
had also turned his acquaintance with galvanism 
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to the most important practical purposes/ His teresting work. But though introducing recent 
services to science were further acknowledged by facts, Sir Charles still adhered to his original 
Her Majesty conferring upon him the honour of theory, that the forces now operating upon and 
knighthood (1868), and the university of Edin- beneath the earth’s surface, are the same both in 
burgh awarding^ him the honorary degree of kind and degree with those which, at remote 
LL.D. He died in 1875* epochs, have worked out geological revolutions ; 

or, in other words, that we may dispense with 
DR BUCKLAND—SIR CHARLES LYELL, ETC. sudden, violent, and general catastrophes, and 
^ , , , , , . , regard the ancient and present fluctuations of 

Geology has had a host of discoverers and the organic and inorganic world as belonging to 
illustrators. One of the earliest of English one continuous and uniform series of events In 
geologists was Mr William Smith who pub- 1838 Sir Charles published his Ele7nenis of 
hshed his Tabular View of the British Strata in Geology, since enlarged to two volumes He is 
1790, and constructed a geological map of Eng- author also of Travels in North America, with 
land in 1S15* He had explored the whole country Geological Observations on the United States 
on foot. The first of the prize-medals of the Canada, and Nova Scotia, two volumes, 184c- 
Geological Society was awarded to that gentle- Second Visit to the United States of AmeTim 
man m 1831, in consideration/ as stated, ‘ of his in 1845, two volumes, 1849. These are agreeable 
being a great original discoverer in English as well as instructive volumes, for Sir Charies was 
geology, and especially for his having been the an accomplished literary artist, without betraying 
first m this country to discover and to teach the art in his composition. This eminent geologist 
identification of strata, and to deterrnme their wasanativeofthecountyofForfar,bornNovem- 

ber 14, 1797, son of a Scottish landed proprietor 
,,75® BuCk^ND (1784 1856), by his of the same name. He was created a baronet in 

Vtndtcim Geologies, 1820, and Reltqms Dilu- 1864, and was a D.C.L. of Oxford. His great 
1823, and by various contributions to the work. The Principles of Geology, first elevated 

geology to the dignity of a science ; and his latest 
the ^oTd important work on the Antiquity of Man, 1863, 

wHch it hadgi-eat influence on the thought and 

^ ^ \i.\% Bndgewater speculation of the present generation. He died 

^ 22d January 1875, and was interred in West- 

piaster Abbey. _ His sister-in-law, Mrs Lyell, 
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politics, jurisprudence, the military art, theology ; in a a new quay, built entirely of marble at an immense 
word, with all branches of knowledge by which^ any expense. A great concourse of people had collected 
insight into human affairs, or into the moral and intel- there for safety, as a spot where they might be beyond 
lectual nature of man, can be obtained. It would be no the reach of falling ruins ; but suddenly the quay sank 

less desirable that a geologist should be well versed down with all the people on it, and not one of the dead 

in chemistry, natural philosophy, mineralogy, zoology, bodies ever floated to the surface. A great number of 
comparative anatomy, botany ; in short, in every science boats and small vessels anchored near it, all full of 
relating to organic and inorganic nature. With these people, were swallowed up as in a whirlpool. No frag- 
accomplishments, the historian and geologist would ments of these wrecks ever rose again to the surface, and 
rarely fail to draw correct philosophical conclusions from the water in' the place where the quay had stood is 

the various monuments transmitted to them of former stated, in many accounts, to be unfathomable ; but 

occurrences. They would know to what combination of Whitehurst says he ascertained it to be one hundred 
causes analogous effects were referrible, and they would fathoms. 

often be enabled to supply, by inference, information In this case, we must either suppose that a certain 
concerning many events unrecorded in the defective tract sank down into a subterranean hollow, which 
archives of former ages. But as such extensive acquisi- would cause a ‘ fault ' in the strata to the depth of six 
tions are scarcely within the reach of any individual, it hundred feet, or we may infer, as some have done, from 
is necessary that men who have devoted their lives to the entire disappearance of the substances engulfed, that 
different departments should unite their efforts ; and as a chasm opened and closed again. Yet in adopting this 
the historian receives assistance from the antiquary, and latter hypothesis, we must suppose that the upper part 
from those who have cultivated different branches of of the chasm, to the depth of one hundred fathoms, 
moral and political science, so the geologist should avail remained open after the shock. According to the 
himself of the aid of many naturalists, and particularly observations made at Lisbon, in 1837, by Mr Sharpe, 
of those who have studied the fossil remains of lost the destroying effects of this earthquake were confined 
species of animals and plants. to the tertiary strata, and were most violent on the blue 

The analogy, however, of the monuments consulted in clay, on which the lower part of the city is constructed, 
geology, and those available in history, extends no Not a building, he says, on the secondary limestone or 
further than to one class of historical monuments — those the basalt was injured. 

which may be said to be undedgmdly commemorative The great area over which this Lisbon earthquake 
of former events. The canoes, for example, and stone extended is very remarkable. The movement was 
hatchets found in our peat-bogs, afford an insight into most violent in Spain, Portugal, and the north of Africa; 
the rude arts and manners of the earliest inhabitants of but nearly the whole of Europe, and even the West 
our island ; the buried coin fixes the date of the reign of Indies, felt the shock on the same day. A seaport 
some Roman emperor ; the ancient encampment indi- called St Ubes, about twenty miles south of Lisbon, 
cates the districts once occupied by invading armies, and was engulfed. At Algiers and Fez, in Africa, the 
the former method of constructing military defences ; agitation of the earth was equally violent ; and at the 
the Egyptian mummies throw light on the art of em- distance of eight leagues from Morocco, a village with 
balming, the rites of sepulture, or the average stature of the inhabitants, to the number of about eight or ten 
the human race in ancient Egypt. This class of memo- thousand persons, together with all their cattle, were 
rials yields to no other in authenticity, but it constitutes swallowed up. Soon after, the earth closed again over 
a small part only of the resources on which the historian them. 

relies, whereas in geology it forms the only kind of The shock %vas felt at sea, on the deck of a ship to 
evidence which is at our command. For this reason we the west of Lisbon, and produced very much the same 
must not expect to obtain a full and connected account sensation as on dry land. Oif St Lucar, the captain of 
of any series of events beyond the reach of history. But the ship Nancy felt his vessel so violently shaken, that 
the testimony of geological monuments, if frequently he thought she had struck the ground, but, on heaving 
imperfect, possesses at least the advantage of being free the lead, found a great depth of water. Captain Clark, 
from all suspicion of misrepresentation. We may be from Denia, in latitude 36° 24' N., between nine and 
deceived in the inferences which we draw, in the same ten in the morning, had his ship shaken and strained 
manner as we often mistake the nature and import of as if she had struck upon a rock. ^ Another ship, forty 
phenomena observed in the daily course of nature, but leagues west of St Vincent, experienced so violent a 
our liability to err is confined to the interpretation, and, concussion, that the men were thrown a foot and a half 
if this be correct, our information is certain. perpendicularly up from the deck. In Antigua and 

Barbadoes, as also in Norway, Sweden, Germany, 

n . ,753. gri.s.tS’.fS’sa 

In no part of the volcanic region of Southern Europe The agitation of lakes, rivers, and springs in Great 
has so tremendous an earthquake occurred in modern Britain was remarkable. At Loch Lomond, in Scot- 
times as that which began on the ist of November 1755 land, for example, the water, without the least apparent 
at Lisbon. A sound of thunder was heard underground, cause, rose against its banks, and then subsided^ below 
and immediately afterwards a violent shock threw down its usual level. The greatest perpendicular height of 
the greater part of that city. In the course of about six this swell was two feet four inches. It is said that the 
minutes, sixty thousand persons perished. The sea first movement of this earthquake was uiidulatory, and that 
retired and laid the bar dry ; it then rolled in, rising it travelled at the rate of twenty miles a minute. A 
fifty feet above its ordinary level. The mountains of great wave swept over the coast of Spain, and^ is said to 
Arrabida, Estrella, Julio, Marvan, and Cintra, being have been sixty feet high at Cadiz. At Tangier, in 
some of the largest in Portugal, were impetuously Africa, it rose and fell eighteen times on the coast; at 
shaken, as it were, from their very foundations; and Funchal, in Madeira, it rose full fifteen feet perpendic- 
some of them opened at their summits, which were split ular above high-water mark, although the tide, 
and rent in a wonderful manner, huge masses of them ebbs and flows there seven feet, was then at half-ebb, 
being thrown down into the subjacent valleys. Flames Besides entering the city and committing great havoc, 
are related to have issued from these mountains, which it overflowed oQier seaports in the island. At Kinsale, 
are supposed to have been electric ; they are also said to in Ireland, "”a body of -water rushed into the harbour, 
have smoked ; but vast clouds of, dust may have given whirled round several vessels, and poured into the- 
rise to this appearance. market-place. 

The most extraordinary circumstance which occurred It was before stated that the sea first retired at 
at Lisbon during the catastrophe, was the subsidence of Lisbon ; and this retreat of the ocean from 
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at the commencement of an earth<|^ua,ke, and its subset infant plniicty liEv© l6ft HI 6 inori 3 ,ls of tbcir passage 
quent return in a violent wave# is a common occurrence, enduring and indelible/ 

In order to account for the phenomenon, Michel! 

imagined a subsidence at the bottom of the s^from the RODERICK I. MURCHISON. 

giving way of the roof of some cavity, inconsequence 01 

a vacuum produced by the condensation of steam. Such 3 RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON simplified 
condensation,^ he observes, migjit be the first of extended the science of geology, and proved 
the introduction of a large body of water into nssures most indefatigable explorers. In the 

and cavities already fiUed with stea^^^ districts of Hereford, Radnor, and Shropshire, 

been suificient time . . . steam ^^.rge masses of gray-coloured strata rise out from 

wWch%eTg°soon ^ccomplFs^e<l, causes a greate^ beneath the Old Red Sandstone ; and these rocks 
milosion ^ ^ contain fossils differing from any which were 

' known in the upper deposits. Sir Roderick began 

Geological Notes and Sections -wttt published to classify these rocks, and after four years’ labour, 
in 1830 by Sir Henry Thomas De La Beche he assigned to them, (1835) the name of the 
(1796-1855), and in 1832 a Manual of Geology. Silurian System, as occupying the ancient Roman 
But his most valuable work is Howto Observe: province of Siluria. ‘Having first, in the year 
Geology, 1835. In 1851 Sir Henry published 1833,’ says Sir Roderick, ‘ separated these de- 
another work of the same kind, The Geological posits into four formations, and shewn that each 
Observer. Dr Gideon Algernon Mantell is characterised by peculiar organic remains, I 
(1788-1852), an English physician, in 1832 pub- next divided them (1834-35) into a lower and 
lished The Fossils of the Sottth Downs, which upper group, both of which, I hoped, would be 
appeared simultaneously with the great work of found applicable to wide regions of the earth, 
Cuvier and Brongniart on the Geology of the After eight years of labour in the field and the 
Environs of Paris, and described also many of the closet, the proofs of the truth of these views were 
organic remains of the chalk. Dr Mantell was the more fully published in the work entitled The 
original demonstrator of the fresh-water origin of Silurian System, 1839.’ A further explanation 
the mass of Wealden beds, and the discoverer of of this system, embodying later researches, was 
the monster reptile Iguanodon, and other colossal published by the author in 1854. entitled Szlurm, 
allies. This eminent palaeontologist was author the History of the Oldest K nown Rocks containing 
of two popular works — The Medals of Creation, Organic Remains. 
and The Wonders of Geology. Dr John Pye 

Smith (1774-1857), in his work On the Relation The Lower Silurian Rocks, 

between ^e Holy Scriptures atM some p^ts of Geo- ggoiogjst appeals to the book of nature, where 

logical Science, 1839, and the distinguished Amen- jjj leaves have undergone no great alteration. He sees 
can geologist, Dr Edward Hitchcock, in his before him an enormous pile or series of early sub- 
Elenientary Geology, 1841, anticipated the views of aqueous sediment originally composed of mud, sand, or 
Hugh Miller and others as to the interpretation of pebbles, the successive bottoms of a former sea, all of 
the Mosaic account of the creation and deluge — which have been derived from pre-existing rocks ; ajid 
the latter being local, not universaL With respect in these lower beds, even where they are little altered, 
to the deluge. Dr Pye Smith forcibly remarks : he can detect no remains of former creatures. But 
‘All land-animals having their geographical lying upon them, and therefore evolved after, other 
regions, to which their constitutional natures are succe^ in which some few relics of a pnmeval 

congenial-many of them being unable to live in onean are discernible, and these again are everywhere 

succecded by ncwcr ficposits m which many fossils occur, 
any other situation we cannot represent to our- ^ evidences have been fairly obtained, to shew 

selves the idea of their being brought into one that the sediments which underlie the strata containing 
small Spot from the polar regions, the torrid zone, lowest fossil remains constitute, in all countries which 
and all the other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, have been examined, the natural base or bottom rocks 
and America, Australia and the thousands of of the deposits termed Silurian, 
islands — their preservatibn and provision, and the 

final disposal of them — ^without bringing up the In France, Germany, Spain, and the Mediter- 
idea of miracles more stupendous than any that ranean, in Scandinavia and Russia, the same 
are recorded in Scripture,^ basis has been found for higher fossiliferous rocks. 

The Rev. Dr Henry Duncan (1774-1846) of Many years were spent by Sir Roderick, accom- 
Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, known as the founder of panied part of the time by Professor Sedgwick, 
savings-banks in this country, and as the author in Russia and other countries in geologic explo- 
of TJu Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons^ rations; and in 1846 he published The Geology 

first to discover the footprints of animals on sand- of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains^ in 
stone rocks in a quarry in Dumfriesshire. Dr which he was assisted by E. de Verneuil and 
Buckland, who followed up the search for fossil re- Count A von Keyserling. Sir Roderick is author 
raains^ with so much ardour, remarks of these Toot- of about a hundred separate memoirs, presented 
steps before the flood : ’ ‘ The historian may have to scientific societies, and he had the merit of 
pursued the line of march of triumphant con- pointing out the important fact that gold must 
querors whose armies' trampled down the most exist in Australia. This was in 1844, after inspect- 
mighty kingdoms of the world. The winds and ing some specimens of Australian rocks brought 
storms have utterly obliterated the ephemeral im- to this, country by Count Streleczki, and comparing 
presstons of their course. Not a track remains of them with those of the auriferous Ural Mountains 
a single foot, or a single hoof of all the countless with which he was personally well acquainted. 
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meeting in Penzance, Sir Roderick urged the 
superabundant Cornish tin-miners to emigrate to 
the colony of New South Wales, and there obtain ; 
gold from the alluvial soil in the same manner as | 
they extracted tin from the gravel of their native 
country. Again, in the year 1846, when some 
specimens of Australian gold ore were sent to him, 
he addressed a letter to Earl Grey, then secre- 
tary for the colonies, stating his views as to the 
existence of rich gold-fields in the colony.* Sir 
Roderick also predicted (1854) that 4 he present 
large flow of gold into Europe from those tracts 
will begin to diminish within a comparatively 
short period * — a result of which we have as yet 
no indication* 

The Relative Value of Gold and Silver* 

The" fear that gold may be greatly depreciated in 
value relatively to silver — a fear which may have seized 
upon the minds of some of my readers — ^is unwarranted 
1:^ the data registered in the crust of the earth. Gold 
is, after all, by far the most restricted— in its native dis- 
tribution — of the precious metals. Silver and argen- 
tiferous lead, on the contrary, expand so largely down- 
wards into the bowels of the rocks, as to lead us to 
believe that they must yield enormous profits to the 
skilful miner for ages to come; and the more so in pro- 
portion as better machinery and new inventions shall 
lessen the difficulty of subterranean mining. It may, 
indeed,’ well be doubted whether the quantities of gold 
and silver, procurable from regions unknown to our pro- 
genitors, will prove more than sufficient to' meet the 
exigencies of an enormously increased, population and 
our augmenting commerce and luxury. But this is not 
a theme for a geologist ; and I would simply say, that 
Providence seems to have originally adjusted the relative i 
value of these two precious metals, and that their I 
relations, having remained the same for ages, will long 
survive all theories. Modem science, instead of contra- 
dicting, only confirms the truth of the aphorism of the 
patriarch Job, which thus shadowed forth the downward 
persistence of the one and the superficial distribution of 
the other : ‘ Surely there is a vein for the silver. # . . 
The earth hath dust of goldl 

Sir Roderick Murchison was by birth a Scottish 
Highlander, born at Tarradale, Ross-shire— of 
which his father, Dr Murchison, was proprietor — 
in 1792. He served'from 1807 to 1816 in the army, 
latterly as captain in the 6th Dragoons. He was 
knighted in 1846, and the emperor of Russia con- 
ferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St Stanislaus, with other marks of distinction. 
He was some years Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
logical Society, and twice elected president. He 
was also President of the Geographical Society, 
occupying the chair until a short time before his 
death. He took the liveliest interest in all geo- 
graphical discoveries, and his annual addresses to 
the society were full of information and interest- 
ing facts. A baronetcy was conferred upon Sir 
Roderick in 1866. He died October 22, 1870. A 
copious life of Sir Roderick was published by his 
friend Professor Geikie, two volumes, 1875, from 
which we give two short extracts ; 

Hint to Geologists, 

If it be true, as Bacon asserted, that ‘writing maketh 
an exact man,* it is no less true that mapping makes an 
ekact geologist. Without this kind of training, it is not 

* Hargrave'* Amtratia and iU Gold-fieUst *855. 


easy to grasp accurately the details of geological struc- 
ture, and hence the literature of the science is sadly 
overloaded with papers and books which, had their 
authors enjoyed this preliminary discipline, would either 
not have been written, or would at least have been more 
worthy of perusal, Murchison wisely resolved not to 
trust merely to eye and memory, but to record what he 
saw as accurately as he could upon maps. And there 
can be no doubt that by so doing he gave his work a pre-. 
cision and harmony which it could never have otherwise 
possessed, and that, even though still falling into some 
errors, he was enabled to get a firmer hold of the struc- 
ture of the country which he had resolved to master 
than he^ could have obtained in any other way. For, to 
make his maps complete, he was driven to look into all 
manner of out-of-the-way nooks and comers, with which, 
but for that necessity, he might have been little likely to 
make acquaintance. It often happens that in such half- 
hidden places — the course of a mountain torrent, the 
bottom of a tree-shaded ravine, the gully cut by the 
frosts and rains of centuries from the face of a lonely hill- 
side-lies the key to the geological structure of the 
neighbourhood. In pursuit of his quest, therefore, the 
geologist is driven to double back to and fro over tracts 
never trodden perhaps by the ordinary tourist, but is 
many a time amply recompensed by the unexpected 
insight which this circuitous journeying gives him into 
the less obtrusive beauties of the landscape. 

Proposed Purchase of the Island of Staffd, 

Among the miscellaneous correspondence which the 
President of the Geological Society carried on, was one 
regarding a proposed purchase of the island of Staffa. 

It was represented urgently to Murchison that as the 
island was likely to come into the market, no more fitting 
purchaser could be found than the Geolc^cal Society 
of London, and that in the hands of that learned body 
it would remain as a perpetual monument consecrated 
to the progress of science. It is needless to say that 
this project never took shape. There is little sympathy 
in Britain with any such fanciful notions regarding the 
acquirement of places of great natural interest by the 
State or learned societies for the good of the country, 
and in the cause of scientific progress. Fortunately that 
fairy isle is too small and too barren to warrant the cost 
of protecting walls and notices to trespassers, and its 
wonders are of too solid and enduring a nature to be 
liable to effacement by the ruthless curiosity of the 
British tourist And so it stands amid the lone sea, 
open to all comers, lifting its little carpet of bright green 
above the waves which have tunnelled its pillared diflfe, 
and which are ceaselessly destroying and renewing the \ 
beauty of the sculpture they have revealed. \ 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 

The Rev. Adam Sedgwick endeavoured to 
substantiate a lower and still older section of __ . 
rocks than the Silurian— a slaty formation, in part 
fossiliferous, and of enormous thickness. He 
applies to this the term ‘ Cambrian.^ The system 
has, however, met with a dubious acceptance, Sir 
Roderick Murchison contending that the Cam- 
brian rocks are not inferior in position to the 
lowest stratified rocks of his Silurian region of 
Shropshire and the adjacent parts of Montgomery- 
shire, but are merely extensions of the same strata. 

Mr Sedgwick was born at Dent, Yorkshire, about 
the year 1787 ; in 1809 he was admitted to a 
Fellowship in Trinity College, Cambridge, and m 
1818 was appointed Woodwardian Professor of 
Geology. He is author of A Synopsis of the 
Classification of the British Palceozoic Rocks ^ &c., 
i two volumes, quarto, and A Discourse on the 
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Studies of the University of Cambridge^ 1850, 
which was directed against the utilitarian theory 
of morals, as not merely false in reasoning, but as 
producing a degrading effect on the temper and 
conduct of those who adopt it Professor Sedg- 
wick closed his honoured life at Cambridge in 
1873. 

SIR RICHARD OWEH, 

Sir Richard Owen, the great naturalist and 
anatomist, was, like his contemporary, Professor 
Wheweil, a native of Lancaster. When a mere 
boy, he was put to sea as a midshipman, but 
his ng.utical career was a very bi'ief one. In 
his twentieth year we find him at Edinburgh 
University, and in the year following he was a 
student at St Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
He became a member of the College of Surgeons, 
but his professional prospects were so discouraging 
that he resolved on re-entering the navy. He was 
dissuaded from this step by Abernethy, the fanious 
surgeon — rough, kind-hearted, and eccentric — 
and Abernethy procured for him the appointment 
of colleague Or assistant to Mr Clift, the curator of 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 
this capacity, he had to prepare a catalogue of the 
great museum of John Hunter, which had come 
into the possession of the College of Surgeons. 
' In order,’ it is said, *to identify tlxe specimens in 
the Hunterian collection, he was obliged in a 
large number of cases to dissect and examine 
fresh specimens. In this manner, volume after 
volume of the catalogue appeared, till at the end 
of thirty years the whole was printed — a work of 
scarcely inferior value and importance to the 
museum itself : this catalogue, which involved the 
examination of nearly four thousand specimens, 
was illustrated by seventy-eight plates.'* This 
great achievement led a contemporary to say : 
‘ Cuvier, with an instinctive prescience, asks, 
“ Why should not natural history one day have its 
Newton ? " and the best proof of the reasonable- 
ness of that question we hold to be the success 
which has attended the last researches of Cuvier’s 
English successor, justly styled by Humboldt 
‘He plus grand anatomiste de son sMe”' {Quar- 
terly Revie-uo). In 1834 Mr Owen was appointed 
public lecturer to the chair of Comparative Anat- 
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fessor Owen, ^ opened up to him new views of the 
theory of the earth, and a rapid glance, guided by 
the new and pregnant idea, over other fossil bones, 
made him anticipate all that he afterwards proved, 
and determined him to consecrate to this great 
work the future years of his life.' This was in 
1796, and fortunately Cuvier survived till 1832, 
and had in Owen a worthy successor. 

The British Mammoth 

Most of the largest and best preserved tusks of the 
British mammoth have been dredged up from sub- 
merged drift, near the coasts. In 1827, an enormous 
tusk was landed at Ramsgate : although the hollow irn- 
planted base was wanting, it still measured nine feet in 
length, and its greatest diameter was eight inches ; the 
outer crust was decomposed into thin layers, and the 
interior portion had been reduced to a soft substance 
resembling putty. A tusk, likewise much decayed, which 
was dredged up off Dungeness, measured eleven feet in 
length ; and yielded some pieces of ivory fit for manu- 
facture. Captain Byam Martin, who has recorded this 
and other discoveries of remains of the mammoth in the 
British Channel in the Geological Transactions^ pro- 
cured a section of ivory near the alveolar cavity of the 
Dungeness tusk, of an oval form, measuring nineteen 
inches in circumference. A tusk dredged up from the 
Goodwin Sands, which measured six feet six inches in 
length, and twelve inches in greatest circumference, prob- 
ably belonged to a female mammoth : Captain Martin 
describes its curvature as being equal to a semicircle 
turning outwards on its line of projection. This tusk 
was sent to a cutler at Canterbury, by whom it was ! 
sawn into five sections, but the interior was found to be 
fossilised and unfit for use j it is now in Captain Martinis 

E ossession. The tusks of the extinct elephant which 
ave thus reposed for thousands of years in the bed of 
the ocean which washes the shore of Britain, are not 
always so altered by time and the action of surrounding 
influences as to be unfit for the purposes to which recent 
ivory is applied. Mr Robert Fitch of Norwich possesses 
a segment of a mammoth^s tusk, which was dredged up 
by some Yarmouth fishermen off Scarborough, and 
which was so slightly altered in texture, that it was 
sawn up into as many portions as there were men in the 
boat, and each claimed his share of the valuable pro- 
duct. 

Of the tusks referable by their size to the female 
mammoth which have been disinterred on dry land, I 
may cite the following instances : A tusk in the Museum 
of the Geological Society, from the lacustrine pleistocene 
bed exposed to the action of the sea on the coast of 
Essex at Walton, which measures five feet and a half in 
length ; and another from the same locality, in the pos- 
session of John Brown, Esq. of Stanway, Essex, which 
measures four feet in length. A tusk recently discovered 
near Barnstaple, on a bed of gravel, beneath a stratum 
of blue clay five feet deep, and one of yellow clay about 
six feet deep, with several feet of coarse gravel and 
soil above. This tusk was broken by the pickaxes 
of the men, but must have been about six feet in 
length ; it had the grain and markings of ivory, but 
was reduced to the colour and consistency of horn, and 
retained a considerable degree of elasticity. 

A very perfect specimen was dug up entire in 1842, 
twelve feet below the surface, out of the drift gravel of 
Cambridge ; it measured five feet in length, and two feet 
four inches across the chord of its curve, and eleven 
inches in circumference at the thickest part of its base : 
this tusk was purchased by the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The smallest mammoth's tusk which I have 
seen is in the museum of. Mr Wickham Flower ; it is 
from the drift or till at Ilford, Essex, and has belonged 
to a very young mammoth ; its length measured along 
the outer curve is twelve inches and a half, and the cir- 




cumference of its base four inches. It has nevertheless 
been evidently put to use by the young animal, the tip 
having been obliquely worn. 

Mr Robert Bald has described a portion of a mam- 
moth^s tusk, thirty-nine inches long and thirteen inches 
in circumference, which was found imbedded in diluvial 
clay at Clifton Hall, between Edinburgh and Falkirk, 
fifteen or twenty feet from the present surface. Two 
other tusks of nearly the same size have been discovered 
at Kilmaurs in Ayrshire, at the depth of seventeen feet 
and a half from the surface, in diluvial clay. The state 
of preservation of these tusks was nearly equal to that 
of the fossil ivory of Siberia; that described by Mr 
Bald was sold by the workmen who found it to an 
ivory-turner in Edinburgh for two pounds ; it was sawn 
asunder to be made into chessmen. The tusks of the 
mammoth found in England are usually more decayed ; 
but Dr Buckland alludes to a tusk from argillaceous 
diluvium on the Yorkshire coast, which was hard enough 
to be used by the ivory-turners. A portion of this tusk 
is now preserved in the museum at Bridlington. 

The tusks of the mammoth are so well preserved in 
the frozen drift of Siberia, that they have long been col- 
lected in great numbers for the purposes of commerce. 
In the account of the mammoth's bones and teeth of 
Siberia, published more than a century ago in the Bhil- 
osophical Transactmis, tusks are cited which weighed 
two hundred pounds each, and ‘ are used as ivory, to 
make combs, boxes, and such other things ; being but a 
little more brittle, and easily turning yellow by weather 
or heat.' From that time to the present there has been 
no intermission in the supply of ivory furnished by the 
extinct elephants of a former world. 

DR CARPENTER—DR ELLIOTSON. 

Inpbysiology, Dr WILLIAM Benjamin Carpen- 
ter has also earned distinction. His chief works 
are — P 7 ^inciples of General and Compar'ativePhysi- 
ology; Principles of Human Physiology ; Vegetable 
Physiology and Botany j Zoology and Instinct tn 
Animals; Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science^ 
seven volumes ; Mechanical Philosophy; On the 
Microscope; &c. These works were produced 
between 1839 and 1854, and most of them have 
gone through several editions. Mr Morell, in his 
History of Moderft Philosophy, hzs said that Dr 
Carpenters works ‘manifest some of the best 
qualities both of the thinker and the observer.' 
The father of the physiologist. Dr Lant Car- 
penter (1780-1840), was a well-known Unitarian 
minister, and writer on education and theology. 
Dr John Elliotson, a London physician, in 
1840 published Human Physiology, and after- 
wards attracted attention by lectures on phren- 
ology and mesmerism. He procured the estab- 
lishment of a mesmeric hospital, and set up a 
periodical, The Zoist, in support of his physio- 
logical opinions. Mr Thackeray dedicates his 
novel of Pendennis to Dr Elliotson, in acknow- 
ledgment of his medical skill, ‘ great goodness, 
and kindness,' for which the physician would take 
no other fee but thanks. This kind physician 
died in 1858, aged eighty. 

HUGH MILLER. 

As a popular illustrator of geology, no authbf 
approaches. Hugh Miller, the self-taught man 
of science and genius. He was a native of Croniartyj^ 
born October 10, 1802. He was of a race of sea- 
faring men well to do in the world, who owned 
coasting-vessels, and built houses in the town of 
Cromarty; One of them had done a little in the 
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way of bucaneering on the Spanish main. Most 
of them perished at sea, including Hughes father, 
who was lost in a storm in 1807. By the aid of 
'two maternal uncles, Hugh received the common 
education of a Scottish country-school, and was 
put apprentice, by his own desire, to ^ a stone- 
mason. His sensations and geological discoveries 
while toiling in the Cromarty quarries are beauti- 
fully told in the opening chapters of his work on 
the Old Red Sandstone. A life of toil, however, 
in such a sphere as this has its temptations, and 
the drinking usages of the masons were at that 
time carried to some excess. Hugh learned to 
regard the ardent spirits of the dram-shop as 
high luxuries ; they gave lightness and energy to 
both body and mind. * Usquebaugh,’ he says, 

^ was simply happiness doled out by the glass and 
sold by the giU.’ Soon, however, his better genius 
prevailed. 

The Turning-point in Hugh MilU^^s Ufe* 

In laying do\VTi the foundation-stone of one of the 
larger houses built this year by Uncle David and his 
partner, the workmen had a royal ^ founding pint,^ 
and two whole glasses of the whisky came to my share. 
A full-grown man would not have deemed a giU of 
usquebaugh an overdose, but it was considerably too 
much for me ; and when the party broke up, and I got 
home to my books, I found, as I opened the pages of a 
favourite author, the letters dancing before my eyes, and 
that I could no longer master the sense. I have the 
volume at present before me — small edition of the 
Essays of Bacon, a good deal worn at the comers by the 
friction of the pocket — ^for of Bacon I never tired. The 
condition into which I had brought myself was, I felt, 
one of degradation. I had sunk, by my own act, for 
the time, to a lower level of intelligence than that on 
whidi it my privilege to be placed ; and though the 
state couli have been no very favourable one for forming 
a resolution,!: I in that hour determined that I should 
never again sacrifice my capacity of intellectual enjoy- 
ment to a drinking usage % and, with God’s help, I was 
enabled to hold by the determination. ... I see, in 
looking back on this my first year of labour, a danger- 
ous point, at which, in the attempt to escape from the 
sense of depression and fatigue, the craving appetite of 
the confirmed tippler might Have been formed. 

This maybe considered a grand epoch in the life 
of Miller. He had laid the foundation of a habit 
of virtuous self-denial and decision of character, 
that was certain to bear precious fruits. Reinov- ' 
ing to Edinburgh for employment, he saw more of 
the habits of the working-men, and had to fight 
his way among rather noisy and intemperate asso- 
ciates. He found that mere intelligence formed 
no guard amongst them against intemperance or 
licentiousness^ but it did form a not ineffectual 
protection against what are peculiarly the mean 
vices, such as theft, and the grosser and more 
creeping forms of untruthfulness and dishonesty. 
The following is another of his experiences: 

Bums tells us that he * often courted the acquaintance 
of the part of mankind commonly known by the ordin- 
ary phrase of blackguards^ and that ‘ though disgraced 
by follies, nay sometimes stained with guilt, he had yet 
found amongst them, in not a fevr instances, some of the 
noblest virtues — ^magnanimity, generosity, disinterested 
fiiend^ip, and even modesty.’ I cannot say with the 
poet that I ever courted the acquaintance of black- 
guards ; but though the labouring-man may select his 
Irieuds, he cannot choose his work-fellows : and so I 
k - «' 


have not unfreqnently come m contact with blackguards, 
and have had opportunities of pretty thoroughly know- 
ing them. And my experience of this class has been 
very much the reverse of that of Bums. I have usually 
found theirvirtues of a merely theatric cast, and their vices 
real ; much assumed generosity in some instances, but a 
callousness of feeling and meanness of spirit lying con- 
cealed beneath. 

Most men, we believe, will agree with the com- 
ment rather than the text, high as Burns’s author- 
ity is on questions of life and conduct No man- 
saw more clearly or judged more rightly than 
Burns, when his passions were not present as a 
disturbing element ; but in this case the poet’s 
use of the term ‘ blackguard,’ like Dr Johnson’s 
use of the term ‘ scoundrel,’ was perhaps compre- 
hensive enough to include men worthy of a better 
designation. His experience was then limited and 
confined to a few companions. Men of the stamp 
alluded to are often ready to part^with money if it 
does not directly interfere with their immediate 
gratification, and have an impulsive generosity of 
sentiment. But * noble virtues ’ require prudence, 
self-control, regard for the feelings of others, and 
steady intellectual culture ; and these cannot long 
co-exist with folly and sensuality. One must over- 
power the other — ^as in the forest the oak and the 
brushwood rise together, and either the tree or 
the parasite soon asserts the superiority. Return- 
ing to the north, Hugh Miller ventured on the 
publication of a volume of Poems, written in the 
Leisure Hours of a yourneyman Mason, 1829. 
The pieces occasionally rise above mediocrity, 
and are always informed with fine feeling ; but 
there is much more real poetry in his prose works. 
He next wrote some letters on the Herring Fish- 
ing, descriptive of the fisher’s life at sea, and they 
shew his happy observant faculty, and his fine 
English. He had been a diligent student of the 
best English authors, and was critically exact and 
nice in his choice of language. Mr Miller was 
now too conspicuous to be much longer eniployed 
in hewing jambs or lintels, or even cutting inscrip- 
tions on tombstones, in which (like Telford the 
engineer in his early days) he greatly excelled. He 
carried on his geological studies and researches on 
the coast-lines of the Moray Firth. 

The AnUguity of the Globe, 

I found that the caves hollowed by the surf, when 
the sea had stood from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet 
above its present level, or, as I should perhaps say, 
when the land had stood that much lowc^, were deeper, 
on the average, by about one-third, than those caves of 
the present coast-line that are still in the course of being 
hollowed by the waves. And yet the waves have been 
breaking against the present coast-line during the whole 
of the historic period. The ancient wall of Antoninus, 
which stretched between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
was built at its terminations with reference to the 
existing levels; and ere Caesar landed, in Britain, St 
Michael’s Mount was connected with the mainland as 
now, by a narrow neck of beach, laid bare by the ebb, 
across whidi, according to Diodoiais Siculus, the Cornish 
miners u^d to drive at low-water their carts laden 
with tin. If the sea has stood for two thousand six 
hundred years against the present coast-line — and no 
geologist would fix his estimate of the term lower — then 
must it have stood against the old line, ere it could have 
excavated caves one-third deeper than the modern ones, 
three thousand nine hundred years; and both sums 
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Midian desert, and described by the prophet m flora. The scene is one of mighty forests of cone- 
language fitted to the ideas of his times, fhe bearing trees — of palms, and tree-ferns, and gigantic, 
hypothesis of the Mosaic vision is old — as old as club-mosses, on the opener slopes, and of great reeds 
the time of Whiston, who propounded it a century clustering by the sides of quiet lakes and dark rolling 
and a half since ; but in Miller’s hands the vision rivers. There is deep gloom in the recesses of the 
becomes a splendid piece of sacred poetiy. thicker woods, and low thick mists creep along the dank 

marsh or sluggish stream. But there is a general light- 
er'? • rr* * ening of the sky overhead ; as the day declines, a redder 

The Mosaic Viston of Creation. hitherto lighted up the prospect falls 

Such a description of the creative vision of Moses as athwart fem-covered bank and long withdrawing glade, 
the one given by Milton of that vision of the future And while the fourth evening has fallen on the prophet, 
which he represents as conjured up before Adam by he becomes sensible, as it wears on, and the fourth dawn 
the archangel, would be a task rather for the scientific approaches, that yet another change has taken place, 
poet than for the mere practical geologist or sober 1 'he Creator has spoken, and the stars look out from 
theologian. Let us suppose that ft took place far from openings of deep unclouded blue ; and as day rises, and 
man, in an untrodden recess of the Midia^i desert, ere the planet of morning pales in the e^t, the broken 
yet the vision of the burning bush had been votfohsafed^ cloudlets are transmuted frorn bronze into gold, and 
and that, as in the vision of St John in Patmos, voices atotan the gold becomes fire, andT at length the glorious 
were mingled with scenes, and the ear as certainly sun arises out of the sea, and enters on his course 
addressed as the eye. A ‘great darkness* first falls rejoicing, it is a brilliant day ; the waves, of a deeper 
upon the prophet, like that which in an earlier age fell and softer blue than before, dance and sparkle in the 
upon Abraham, but without the ‘horror ;* and as the light ; the earth, with little else to attract the gaze, has 
Livine Spirit moves on the face of the wildly troubled assupaed a garb of brighter green; and as the sun 
waters, as a visible aurora enveloped by the pitchy declines amid even richer glories than those which had 
cloud, the great doctrine is orally enunciated, that ‘ in encircled his rising, the moon appears full-orbed in the 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.* east — to the human eye the second great luminary of the 
Unreckoned ages, condensed in the vision into a few heavens — ^and climbs slowly to the zenith as night 
brief, moments, pass away ; the creative voice is again advances, shedding its mild radiance on land and sea. 
heated, ‘ Let there be light,* and straightway a gray Again the day breaks ; the prospect consists, as 
diffused light springs up in the east, and, casting its before, of land and ocean. Thei*e are great pine-woods, 
sickly gleam over a cloud-limited expanse of steaming reed- covered swamps, wide plains, winding rivers, and 
vaporous sea, journeys through the heavens towards the broad lakes ; and a bright sun shines over all. But the 
west One heavy, sunless day is made the representa- landscape derives its interest and novelty from a feature 
tive of m3rriads ; the faint light waxes fainter — ^it sinks unmarked before. Gigantic birds stalk along the sands, 
beneath the dim undefined horizon ; the first scene of or wade far into the water in quest of their ichthyic 
the drama closes upon the seer ; and he sits awhile on food ; while birds of lesser size float upon the lakes, or 
his hill-top in darkness, solitary but not sad, in what scream discordant in hovering flocks, thick as insects in 
seems to be a calm and starless night. the calm of a summer evening, over the narrower seas ; 

. The light again brightens — it is day ; and over an or brighten with the sunlit gleam of their wings the 
expanse of ocean without visible bound the horizon has thick woods. And ocean has its monsters : great tan^ 
become wider ^ and sharper of outline than before, ninini tempest the deep, as they heave their huge bulk 
There is life in that great sea — invertebrate, mayhap over the surface, to inhale the life-sustaining air ; and 
also ichthyic, life ; but, from the comparative distance out of their nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a ‘ seething 
of the point of view occupied by the prophet, only the pot or caldron.* Monstrous creatures, armed in massive 
slow roll of its waves can be discerned, as they rise and scales, haunt the rivers, or scour the flat rank meadows ; 
fall in long undulations before a gentle gale ; and what earth, air, and water are .charged with animal life ; and 
most strongly impresses the eye is the change which the sun sets on a busy scene, in which unerring instinct 
has t^en place in the atmospheric scenery. That pursues unremittingly its few simple ends— the support 
lo\ver stratum of the heavens occupied in the previous and preservation of the individual, the propagation of 
vision by seething steam, or gray, smoke-like fog, is the species, and the protection and maintenance of the 
clear and transparent ; and only in an upper region, young. 

where the previously invisible vapour of the tepid sea Again the night descends, for the fifth day has closed ; 
has thickened m the cold, do the clouds appear. But and morning breaks on the sixth and last day of creation, 
there, in the higher strata of the atmosphere, they lie, Cattle and beasts of the field graze on the plains ; the 
thick and manifold — an upper sea of great *^ waves, thick-skinned, rhinoceros wallows in the marshes ; the 
separated from those beneath by the transp^ent firma- squat hippopotamus rustles among the reeds, or plunges 
ment, and, like them too, impelled in rolling masses sullenly into the river; great herds of elephants seek 
by the wind. A mighty advance has taken place in their food amid the young herbage of the woods ; while 
cr^tion ; but its most conspicuous optical sigh is the animals of fiercer nature— the lion, the leopard, and the 
existence of a transparent atmosphere— of a firmament bear — ^harbour in deep caves till the evening, or lie in 
stretched out over the earth, that separates the waters ^^vait for their prey amid tangled thickets, or beneath 
above from the waters belqw. ' But darkness descends some broken bank. At length, as the day wanes and 
for the third time upon the . seer, for the evening and the shadows lengthen, man, the responsible lord of crea- 
the morning have completed the second day. tion, formed in God’s own image, is introduced upon the 

Yet, again, the light rises under a canopy of cloud ; scene, and the work of creation ceases for ever upon the 
but the scene has changed, and there is no longer an earth. The nigbt falls once more upon the prospect, and 
unbrok^ ^panse of sea. The white surf breaks, at the there dawns yet another morrow — ^the morrow of God*s 
distant horizon, on an insulated reef, formed mayhap by. rest — ^that Divine Sabbath in which there is no mbre 
the Silurian or Old Red coral zoophytes before, creative labour, and which, ‘blessed and sanctified* 
dimng the bygone yesterday ; and beats in long lines of b^ond all the days that had gone before, has as its special 
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object tbe moral elevation and final redemption of man. 
And over it no evening is represented in the record as 
falling, for its special work is not yet complete. Such 
seems to have been the sublime panorama of creation 
exhibited in vision of old to 

The shepherd who first' taught the'Chosexi' 'Seed,. 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos ; 

and, rightly understood, I know not a single scientific 
truth that militates against even the minutest or least 
prominent of its details. 

The subject of the Noachian deluge is discussed 
at length, Miller holding with Stiilingfleet, Poole, 
and modern authorities, that the deluge was 
partial as to the earth, but universal as to the 
hunian race. There was no novelty in this portion 
of his argument, and he sometimes misconstrues 
the opinions of those he opposes. His earnestness 
and fertility of illustration enchain the reader’s 
attention, but a reperusal only the more convinces 
us that Mr Miller's great power lay in description 
— ^not in grappling with the difficulties of specula- 
tive philosophy. We give a few more specimens 
of his exquisite composition. 

The Fossil Pine-tree, 

But let us trace the history of a single pine-tree of the 
Oolite, as indicated by its petrified remains. This 
gnarled and twisted trunk once anchored its roots amid 
the crannies of a precipice of dark -gray sandstone, that 
rose over some nameless stream of the Oolite, in what is 
now the north of Scotland. The rock, which, notwith- 
standing its dingy colour, was a deposit of the ILower 
Old Red Sandstone, formed a member of the fish-beds 
of that system — beds that were charged then, as now, 
with numerous fossils, as strange and obsolete in the 
creation of the Oolite as in the creation which at present 
exists. It was a firm, indestructible stone, covered by a 
thin, barren soil ; and the twisted rootlets of the pine, 
rejected and thrown backwards from its more solid 
planes, had to penetrate into its narrow fissures for a 
straitened and meagre subsistence. The tree grew but 
slowly ; in considerably more than half a century 'it 
had attained to a diameter of little more than ten inches 
a foot over the soil j andjts bent and twisted form gave 
evidence of the life* of hardship to which it was exposed. 
It was, in truth, a picturesque rag of a tree, that for the 
first few feet twisted itself round like an overborne 
wrestler struggling to escape from under his enemy, 
and then struck out at an abrupt angle, and stretched 
itself like a bent arm over the stream. It must have 
resembled, on its bald eminence, that pine-tree of 
a later time described by Scott, that high above *ash 
and oak' 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock, 

And o'er the giddy chasm hung 

His shattered trunk, and frequent fiung. 

Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high. 

His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 

The seasons passed over it : -every opening spring gave 
its fringe of tenderer green to its spiky foliage, and 
every returning autumn saw it shed its cones into the 
stream below. Many a delicate fern sprang up and 
decayed around its gnarled and fantastic root, single- 
leaved and simple of form, like the Scolppendria of our 
caverns and rock recesses, or fretted into many a slim 
pinnate leaflet, like the minute maiden-hair or the ^ce-. 
ful lady-fern. Flying reptiles have perched amid its 
boughs ; the light-winged dragon-fly has darted on wings 
of gauze through the openings of its lesser twigs ; the 
tortoise and the lizard have hybemated during the chills 
of winter amid the hollows of its roots ; for many years 
it formed one of the minor features in a wild picturesque 


scene, on which human eye never looked ; and at length , 
touched by decay, its upper branches began to wither 
and bleach white in the winds of heaven ; when shaken 
by a sudden hurricane that came roaring adown the 
ravine, the mass of rock in which it had been anchored 
at once gave way, and, bearing fast jammed among 
its roots a frag|nent of the mass which we still 
find there, and from which we read a portion of its 
story, it was precipitated into the foaming torrent. 
Dancing on the eddies, or lingering amid the pools, or 
shooting, arrow-like, adown the rapids, it at length finds 
its way to the sea ; and after sailing over beds of massive 
coral — ^the ponderous Isastrea and more delicate Tham- 
nastrea — ^and after disturbing the Enaliosaur and Belem- 
nite in their deep green haunts, it sinks, saturated with 
water, into a bed of arenaceous mud, to make its appear- 
ance, after long ages, in the world of man — a marble 
mummy of the old Oolite forest — ^and to be curiously 
interrogated regarding its character and history. 

The National Intellect of England and Scotland, 

There is an order of English mind to which Scotland 
has not attained ; our first men stand in the second 
rank, not a foot -breadth behind the foremost of Eng- 
land's second-rank men ; but there is a front rank of 
British intellect in which there stands no^ Scotchman. 
Like that class of the mighty men of David, to which 
Abishai and Benaiah belonged — ^great captains, who 
went down into pits in the time of snow and sl^w lions, 
or ‘ who lifted up the spear against three hundred men 
at once, and prevailed' — ^they attained not, with all 
their greatness, to the might of the first class. Scotland 
has produced no Shakspeare ; Burns and Sir Walter 
Scott united would fall short of the stature of the giant 
of Avon. Of Milton we have not even a representatiye. 

A Scotch poet has been injudiciously named as not 
greatly inferior, but I shall not do wrong to the memory 
of an ingenious young man [Pollock], cut off just as he 
had mastered his powers, by naming him again in a 
connection so perilous. He at least was guiltless of the 
comparison ; and it would be cruel to involve him in 
the ridicule which it is suited to excite. Bacon is as 
exclusively unique as Milton, and as exclusively English j 
and though the grandfather of Newton was a Scotch- 
man, we have certainly no Scotch Sir Isaac. I question, 
indeed, whether any Scotchman attains to the powers 
of Locke ; there is as much solid thinking in the Essay 
on the Human Understanding, greatly as it has become 
the fashion of the age to depreciate it, and notwith- 
standing his fundamental error, as in the works of all 
our Scotch metaphysicians put together. It is, however, 
a curious fact, and worthy, certainly, of careful examin- 
ation, as bearing on the question of development purely 
through the force of circumstances, that all the very 
great men of England— all its first-class men— belong 
to ages during which the grinding persecutions of the' 
Stuarts repressed Scottish energy, and crushed the 
opening mind of the country ; and that no sooner was 
the weight removed, like a pavement slab from over a‘ 
flower-bed, than straightway Scottish intellect sprung 
up, and attained to the utmost height to which English 
intellect was rising at the time. The English philos- 
ophers and literati of the eighteenth century were 
of a greatly lower stature than the Miltons and 
Shakspeares, Bacons and Newtons, of the two previous 
centuries; they were second-class men— the tallest, 
however, of their age anywhere ; and among these the 
men of Scotland take no subordinate place. 

The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller^ two 
volumes, 1871, by Peter Bayne, M.A„ a native 
of Ross'Shire; who edited the 
time after Miller's death, is a too copious but 
interesting work, giving a fuU account of the 
ecclesiastical questions with which Miller was so 

earnestly occupied. An excellent summary of his 
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life and works is also given in Page’s Golden, hiis editorship extended over a period of about 
Lives, . thirty years. In 1B47 he resigned the conduct 

Archibald Geikie, born in Edinburgh in of the paper to a very able political writer, 
1835, investigated, with Sir R. Murchison, the Mr Alexander Russel (1814-1876), who was 
geological structure of the Scottish Highlands, author of a treatise on the Salmon, and of contri- 
prepared a Memoir of that district, and drew up a butions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews : 
new Geological Map of Scotland (1861). He was a man of great energy, and of bright and versatile 
Director of the Survey of Scotland, and was powers. In 1869, two volumes of Mr Maclaren’s 
appointed first Professor of Mineralogy and Geo- •^lect Writings were published by Mr Robert 
logy in the university of Edinburgh in 1870, which Cox and Professor James Nicol of Aberdeen, 
he resigned when appointed Director-general to 

*00 Survey of the United Kingdom in CHARLES DARWIN. 

188 1. The works of Dr Geikie are — 1 he Story of 

a Bowlder, 1858 ; Life of Professor E. Forbes (con- This eminent naturalist (1809-1882), grandson 
jointly with Dr G. Wilson), i86i ; Phenomena of of the poet (ante, p. 15), was born at Shrewsbury. 
the Glacial Drift of Scotland, 1863; The Scenery After education at the grammar school of his native 
of Scotland in connection with its Physical town, and at the universities of Edmburgh and 
Geology, 1865 ; Me7noir of Sir R. I. Murchison, Cambridge, he volunteered to accompany Captain 
1875; and various scientific articles and reviews. Fitzroy in H.M.S. Beagle as naturalist on an 
James Geikie, a brother of the above, and expedition for the survey of South Amenca, and 
successor in his Edinburgh chair, has written a the circumnavigation of the globe. About five 
large and valuable work. The Great Ice Age, and years were spent on_ this survey, pd Mr Darwin 
its Relation to the Antiquity of Mati. had ample opportunities for studying nature under 

new and interesting aspects : 

DR LARDNER— professor ANSTED— DUKE OF r.. , ^ ^ 7 c ? /• 

ARGYLL First Conception of the Theory of Natural Selection. 

physici H.Sr g 4 "’ ss g 

science will be found m the works of Dr Dionysus Pacific Ocean, about five hundred miles from South 

Lardner (I 793 ”Io 59 )* These are — Ra.tlway Eco- America, I found m3rself surrounded by peculiar species 
1850; Hand-book of Natural Philosophy and of birds, reptiles, and plants, existing nowhere else in 
Astronomy^ three vols., 1851-53; Museum the world. Yet they nearly all bore an American stamp. 
Science and Art^ twelve vols., 1854-56 ; &c. In the song of the mocking-thrush, in the harsh cry of 

Mr David Thomas Ansted (1814-1880) was the carrion-hawk, in the great candlestick-like opuntias, 
a Professor of Geology at King’s College, London, I dearly perceived the neighbourhood of America, though 
and wrote several valuable works on his favourite islands were separated by so many miles of ocean 
science. The most popular of these is his Geology^ the mamlanci, and differed much m their geological 
Introductory &^c i8aa • The Anricnf WnrlJ constitution and climate. Still more surprising was the 

^ inhabitants of each separate island 

r ^ this Small archipelago were specifically different, 

The Duke of Argyll is author of Reign of though most clearly related to each other. -The archi- 
Law^ looo, a semi-scientific treatise on the pelago, with its innumerable craters and bare streams of 
argument from design ; which is remarkable for lava, appeared to be of recent origin, and thus I fancied 
lucidity of illustration and beauty of style. A mj^self brought near to the very act of creation. I often 
discussion ’of this subject is continued in his asked myself how these many peculiar animals and 
Unity of Nature^ 1884. plants had been produced ; the simplest answer seemed 

to be that the inhabitants of the several islands had 
descended from each other, undergoing modification in 
PROF. FLEMING C. MACLAREN ^A, RUSSEL. course of their descent ; and that all the inhabitants 

Professor John Fleming, Edinburgh (1785- ^'Chipelago were descended from those of the 

1857), did much to advance natural science in ^ n 

Scotland His nrinrinnl PhiJn iiaturally have been denved. But it long remained to 

principal works oxe 1 he F/iUo inexplicable nroblein how the necessary degree 

sofhy of Zoology, two volumes 1823 modihcatU could have been effected, and it would 

lory of Biitisk A 7U7naB, 1S2S ; fur gyg,. I not studied domestic 

Animals^ including Shellfish^ 2837? ihe rent- productions, and thus acquired a just idea of the power 
perature of the Seasons, 1851 ; On ihe Different, of selection. As soon as I had fully realised this idea, 
Branches of Natural History, 1855 ; The Lit Jio-\ I saw on reading Malthus on Population, that natural 
logy of Edinburgh, 1858 ; and various papers in! selection was the" inevitable result of the rapid increase 
the scientific jo\irnais. Dr Fleming w^as born! of all organic bein^ j for I was prepared to appreciate 

at Kirkroads, near Bathgate. He was siicces- the .struggle for existence by having long studied the 
sively minister of Bz*es3ay in Shetland, Flisk in habits of animals. 

Blfeshire, and Clackmannan, and Professor of . i. 

Natural Philosophy in King's College, Aber- Mr Darwin returned to England m October 
deen. — Another early student of geology in 1836, and commenced publishing the results or 
Scotland w’as Mr Charles Macl.a.ren, Edin- his long voyage and his minute observation : 
burgh (1782-1866), w-Iio published an account of Journal of Researches into the Natural History 
the Geology of Fife and the. i^othians, 1839. and Geology of the Countries visited during the 
Before this, he had contributed to various scien- Voyage of H.M.S. ^Beaglel 1839 ; On the Struc^ 
tific journals, and written a Dissertation on the ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs, 1842 j Geo- 
Topography of the Plain of Troy, 1822. Mr logical Observations on Volcanic Islands, 1844 : 
Maclaren was the original editor of The Scotsniaii, Geological Observations on South America, 1846 ; 
Edmburgh newspaper, commenced in 1817, and and A Monograph of the Cirripedia, published by 
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bility from the indirect and direct action of the conditions 
of life, and from use and disuse ; a ratio of increase so 
high as to lead to a struggle for life, and^ as a conse- 
quence to natural selection, entailing divergence of 
character and the extinction of less-improved forms. 
Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and death, 
ie most exalted object which we are capable of con- 
ceiving— namely, the prodtyjion of the higher animals — 
directly follows. There is pandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms or into one ; and that, 
whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed laws of gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless 
forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been 
and are being evolved. 

UtliitariaBism is not the sole motive or mover : 

I willingly admit that a great number of male 
animals, as all our most gorgeous birds, some fishes, . 
reptiles, and mammals, and a host of magnificently 
coloured butterflies, have been rendered beautiful for 
beauty’s sake, but this has been effected through sexual 
selection— that is, by the more beautiful males having 
been continually preferred by the females, and hot for the 
delight of man. So it is with the music of birds. We 
only infer from all this that a nearly similar taste for 
beautiful colours and for musical sounds runs tlirough a 
large part of the animal kingdom. 

This seems as fanciful and poetical as. the elder 
‘Darwin’s leaves of the Plants. The, theory of 
evolution has been carried to its farthest extreme 
— the descent of rxian. Mr Darwin conceives 
that our early or common progenitor was an ape 
— one of the quadrumana. ‘The quadrumana 
and all the higher mammals are probably derived 
from an ancient marsupial animal, and this 
through a long line of diversified forins, either 
from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like 
creature, and this again from some fish-like 
animal/ Of course, a theory so revolting to the 
pride of human nature — so irreconcilable with 
the records of both revelation and geology — was 
sure to occasion keen controversy. One of the 
most learned opponents of Mr Darwin is Mr St 
George Mivart, who contends that man, the ape, 
and the half-ape cannot be arranged in a single 
ascending series of which man is the term and 
culmination. The similarity of structure in some 
things is no proof of common origin. Each 
species has been independently created. Bishop 
Wilberforce attacked the theory in the Quarterly 
Review^ and various other answers appeared. 

‘The endeavour of Cuvier to construct from 
the study of fossil bones an anatomical and 
physiological history of the individual animal of 
which these bones are the sole remains, was 
quite logical; but is wholly different in prin- 
ciple from the fallacious attempts to make the 
facts of ontogenesis, or individual embryonic de- 
velopment, prove the validity of phylogenesis, or 
evolution of the line of all living forms by gradual 
increase and modification of structure throughout 
innumerable generations, in the course of millions 
of years, from a spontaneously produced shapeless 
mass of protoplasm, like the flake of the white of 
an egg/ * 

Of the mental difference between man and the 
lower animals— the gulf that separates them— and 
especially on the subject of language, some re- 
marks by Professor ^iax Muller will be iound in 

^ Mr Wharton Jones’s Lectuns on Evoltiimt. 
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the Ray Society in 1851-3 (a remarkable work on 
zoolo<yy). Mr Darwin’s next work— Oie Origin 
of Secies by Means of Natural Selection, 1859— 
inay be said to have stirred all Europe by the 
boldness of its speculations. His subsequent pub- 
lications have Fertilisation of Orchids 

through Insect Agency, and as to the Good of Inter- 
crossin<^^ 1862 ; Variation of Animals and Plants 
under domestication, 1867 ; The Descent of Man, 
and Selection tn Relation to Sex, 1871 ; Expres- 
sion of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 1872 ; 
Insectivorous Plants, 1875 ; Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants, 1876 ; The Effects of Cross 
and Self Fertilisation, 1876; Different Forms of 
Flowers on Plants of the same Species, 1877 > and 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, 1881. He died April 19, 1882. 
The theory of natural selection isasoldas Lucretius, 
and has been maintained by Lamarck and others ; 
but Mr Darwin conceived that previous theories 
afford no explanation of the mode in which the 
transmutation of organic bodies from the lowest 
to the highest grades has taken place. Species, 
he says, are not immutable. Organisms vary 
and multiply at a greater rate than their means 
of subsistence. The offspring resemble thdr 
parents in general points, but vary in particulars. 

‘ Amid the struggle for existence which has been 
always going on among living beings, variations 
of bodily conformation and structure, if in any 
degree profitable to an individual of any species, 
will tend to the preservation of that individual, 
and will generally be inherited by its offspring.’ 
In the struggle for life, the strongest of course 
prevail ; the weak die ; and this is the principle or 
hypothesis of natural selection, or survival of the 
fittest, which Mr Darwin illustrates by a vast 
collection of facts, gleaned from almost innumer- 
able sources, and brought forward with a philoso- 
phic calmness and modesty worthy of all honour 
and imitation. The illustrations are often inter- 
esting, but the theory wants proof ; even Professor 
Huxley admits that it is ‘ not absolutely proven 
that a group of animals, having all the characters 
exhibited by species in nature, has ever been orig- 
inated by selection, whether artificial or natural/ 
M. Agassiz wholly repudiates it : ‘ The animals 
known to the ancients are still in existence, 
exhibiting to this day the characters they exhibited 
of old. Until the facts of nature are shewn to 
have been mistaken by those who have collected 
them, and that they have a different meaning 
from that now generally assigned to them, I shall 
therefore consider the transmutation theory as a 
scientific mistake, untrue in its facts, unscientific 
in its methods, and mischievous in its tendency.’ 
Professor Owen, in his Classification of Mammalia, 
is also opposed to the theory. Mr Darwin, in his 
Origin of Species, has given what we may call 


It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank 
clothed with many plants of many kinds, with birds 
singing on the bushes, with various insects flitting about, 
and with worms crawling through the damp earth, and 
to reflect that these elaborately constructed forms, so 
different from each other, and dependent upon each 
other, in so complex a manner, have all been produced 
by laws acting around us. These laws, taken in the 
largest sense, being growth with reproduction \ inherit- 
ance, which is almost implied by reproduction; varia- [ 
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a subsequent page. The following extracts will 
give some idea of Mr Darwin's style : 

Variability* 

Not only the various domestic races, but the most 
distinct genera and orders within the same great class—* 
for instance, mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes — are all 
the descendants of one common progenitor, and we must 
admit that the whole vast amount of difference between 
these forms has primarily arisen from simple variability. 
To consider the subject under this point of view is 
enough to strike one dumb with amazement. But our 
amazement ought to be lessened when we reflect that 
beings almost infinite in number, during an almost in^ 
finite lapse of time, have often had their whole organisa- 
tion rendered in some degree plastic, and that each slight 
modification of structure which was in any way beneficial 
under excessively complex conditions of life has been 
preserved, whilst each which was in any way injurious 
has been rigorously destroyed. And the long-continued 
accumulation of beneficial variations will infallibly have 
led to structures as diversified, as beautifully adapted for 
various purposes, and as excellently co-ordinated as we 
see in the animals and plants around us. Hence I have 
spoken of selection as the paramount power, whether 
applied by man to the formation of domestic breeds, or 
by nature to the production of species. If an architect 
were to rear a noble and commodious edifice, without 
the use of cut stone, by selecting from the fragments at 
the base of a precipice wedge-formed stones for his 
arches, elongated stones for his lintels, and flat stones 
for his roof, we should admire his skill, and regard him 
as the paramount power. Now, the fragments of stone, 
though indispensable to the architect, bear to the edifice 
buUt hf him, the same relation which the fluctuating 
variations of organic beings bear to the varied and 
admirable structures ultimately acquired by their modified 
. descendants. 

Some authors have declared that natural selection 
explains nothing, unless the precise cause of each slight 
individual difference be made clear. If it were explained ; 
to a savage utterly ignorant of the art of building how 
the edifice had been raised stone upon stone, and why 
wedge-formed fragments were used for the arches, fiat 
stones for the roof, &c, ; and if the use of each part and 
of the whole building were pointed out, it would be 
unreasonable if he dedared that nothing had been made 
clear to him, because the precise cause of the shape of 
each fragment could not be told. But this is a nearly 
parallel case with the objection that selection explains 
nothing, because we know not the cause of each indi- 
vidual difference in the structure of each being. 

The shape of the fragments of stone at the base of our 
predpice may be called accidental, but this is not 
strictly correct ; for the shape of each depends on a 
long sequence of events, all obeying natural laws ; on 
the nature of the rock, on the lines of deposition or 
cleavage, on the form of the mountain, which depends 
on its upheaval and subsequent denudation, and lastly 
on the storm or earthquake which throws down the 
fragments. But in regard to the use to which the frag- 
ments may be put, their shape may be strictly said to be 
accidental. And here we are led to face a great di&- 
calty, in alluding to which I am aware I am travelling 
beyond my proper province. An omniscient Creator 
must have foreseen every consequence which results from 
the laws imposed by Him. But can it reasonably be 
maintained that the Creator intentionally ordered, if we 
use the words in any ordinary sense, that certain 
ments of rock should assume certain shapes so that the 
builder might erect his edifice? If the various laws 
which have determined the shape of each fragment were 
not predetermined for the builder's sak^ can it be 
maintained with any greater probability that He speci- 
fy ordained for the sake of the breeder each of the 
innumerable variations in our domestic ammals and 
m 


plants ; many of these variations being of no service to 
man, and not beneficial, far more often injurious, to the 
creatures themselves? Did He ordain that the crop 
and tail-feathers of the pigeon should vary in order that 
the fancier might make his grotesque pouter and fantail 
breeds ? Did He cause the frame and mental qualities 
of the dog to vary in order that a breed might be formed 
of indomitable ferocity, with jaws fitted to pin down the 
bull for man’s brutal sport? But if we give up the 
principle in one case — if we- do not admit that the varia- 
tions of the primeval dog were intentionally guided in 
order tliat the greyhound, for instance, that perfect 
image of symmetry and vigour, might be formed — no 
shadow of reason can be assigned for the belief that 
variations, alike in nature and the result of the same 
general laws, which have been the groundwork through 
natural selection of the formation of the most perfectly 
adapted animals in the world, man included, were inten- 
tionally and specially guided. However much we may 
wish it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his 
belief, ‘ that variation has been led along certain bene- 
ficial lines of irrigation.' If we assume that each partic- 
ular variation was from the beginning of all time pre- 
ordained, then that plasticity of organisation which leads 
to many injurious deviations of structure, as well as the 
redundant power of reproduction which inevitably leads 
to a struggle for existence, and as a consequence, to the 
natural selection or survival of the fittest, must appear to 
us superfluous laws of nature. On the other hand, an 
omnipotent and omniscient Creator ordains everything 
and foresees everything. Thus we are brought face to 
face with a difficulty as insoluble as is that of free will 
and predestination. 

ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 

One of the ablest maintainers of Mr Dar- 
win’s evolution theory, and who simultaneously 
arrived at similar conclusions, from the conside- 
ration of independent data, is Alfred Russel 
Wallace, born at Usk, In Monmouthshire, in 
1822. After being educated at the grammar- 
school, Hereford, he was apprenticed to an elder 
brother as an architect and land-surveyor; but 
relinquished these professions to accompany Mr 
W. H. Bates on a scientific expedition to Brazil. 
The results were recorded by him in Travels cn 
the Amazon and Rio Negro ^ and Palm Trees of 
the Amazon and their Uses, 1853. In 1854 he 
proceeded to the East, and spent about eight years 
investigating the fauna and flora of the Malay 
Archipelago and Papua. It was while thus 
engaged that he arrived at those conclusions 
regarding evolution which have become identified 
with the name of his more celebrated brother 
naturalist. His paper On the Tendency of Varie-- 
ties to depart indefinitely from the Original Type^ 
was^ read at the same meeting of the Linnsean 
Society as Dr Darwin^s On the Tendency of Species 
to form Varieties* He returned in 1862, and after 
classifying his collection of specimens, published 
an account of his researches under the title of 
The Malay Archipelago : iJie Land' of the Orang- 
Utan and the Bird of Paradise^ 1809. In 1875, 
he issued a small treatise, Miracles and Modem 
Spiritualism* But his most important work— a 
mine of new zoological, geographical, and geo- 
logical information — is The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals^ with a Study of the Relations 
of Living and Extinct Faunas as elucidating the 
past Changes of the EartPs Surface^ two volumes, 
1876. In 1 880 he issued Island Life* In 1868 he 
received the medal of the Royal Society, and in 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

In love of science, as well as in similarity of 
opinions and pursuits, PROFESSOR Huxley 
resembles bis friend Mr Darwin. Having studied 
medicine, in bis twenty-first year he obtained 
the appointment of assistant-surgeon to H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake during the surveying cruise m the 
South Pacific and Torres Straits. During the three 
years of the survey, Mr Huxley studied the num- 
erous marine animals which were collected from 
time to time, and sent home notes of bis observa- 
tions, which were published in the Philosophical 
Transactions under the title of ‘ On the Anatomy 
and Affinities of the Family of the Medusas.* 
Further contributions to the same work were 
published, and were so highly appreciated that in 
1851 Mr Huxley was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and next year received one of the 
two royal medals of the Society. He had now 
taken his place as one of the most distinguished 
naturalists and comparative anatomists of the 
age, and in 1854 he was appointed successor to 
Edward Forbes as Professor of Natural History 
in the Royal School of Mines. His scientific publi- 
cations have earned for him fame and honours 
both at home and abroad. The most notable 
of these works are — Observations on Glaciers^ 
written jointly with Mr Tyndall, 1857 > 

Theory of the Vertebrate Skully 1858 ; The Oceanic 
Hydrozoui 1858; Matis Place in Nature^ 1863; 
Lectures >mparative Anatomy, 1864 ; Lessom 
in Elenu Physiology, 1866 ; Classification of 
Animals, Lay Sermons, 1870; Manual of 

the Anal /” Vertebrated Animals, 1871 ; 
Critiques Idresses, 1873 ; Elementary Bio- 
logy, 1875 . . siograpky, 1877 ; Scmice and 

Culture, 188, , . pd The Rede Lecture, &c., 1884. 


Animals, Lay Sermons, 1870; Manual of 

the Anal /” Vertebrated Animals, 1871 ; 
Critiques Idresses, 1873 ; Elementary Bio- 
logy, 1875 . . siograpky, 1877 ; Scmice and 

Culture, 188, ; . pd The Rede Lecture, &c., 1884. 
Mr Huxley*s contributions to scientific journals 
are numerous, and some of his lectures on the 
PIienc7nena of Organic Nature, delivered to work- 
ing-men, have been published and widely circu- 
lated. Mr Huxley is a bold and fearless thinker 
and inquirer. ‘ Men of science,* he says, ‘ do not 
pledge themselves to creeds ; they are bound by 
articles of no sort ; there is not a single belief 
that it is not a bounden duty with them to hold 
with a light hand, and to part with it cheerfully 
the moment it is really proved to be contrary to 
any fact, great or small.* On* this point we may 
quote another observation ; 

CattiioH to Philosophic Inquirers, 

The growth of physical science is now so prodigiously 
rapid, that those who are actively engaged in keeping up 
with the present, have much ado to find time to look at 
the past, and even grow into the habit of neglecting it. 
But natural as this result may be, it is none the less 
detrimental. The intellect loses, for there is assuredly 
no more effectual method of clearing up one’s own mind 
on any subject than by talking it over, so to speak, with 
men of real power and grasp who have considered it 
from a totally different point of view. The parallax of 
time helps us to the true conception, as the parallax of 
space helps us to that of a star. And the moral nature 
loses no less. It is well to turn aside from the fretful 
stir of the present, and to dwell with gratitude and 
respect upon the services of those mighty men of old 
who have gone down to the grave with their weapons 
of war, but who, while they yet lived, won splendid 


j Professor Huxley is a native of Ealing in Middle- 
' sex, born in 1825. He studied medicine in the 
Medical School of Charing-Cross Hospital, and 
in 1846 entered the medical service of the^ royal 
navy. He is now Professor of Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the Royal Institution. He 
is a Vice-president of the Zoological , and the’ 
Geological Societies, &c. 

The Objectors to Scientific Inquiry, 

There are in the world a number of extremely worthy, 
well-meaning persons, whose judgments and opinions 
are entitled to the utmost respect on account of their 
sincerity, who are of opinion that vital phenomena, and 
especially all questions relating to the origin of vital 
phenomena, are questions quite apart from the ordinary 
run of inquiry, and are, by their very nature, placed out 
of our reach. They say that all these phenomena origin- 
ated miraculously, or in some way totally different from 
the ordinary course of nature, and that therefore they 
conceive it to be futile, not to say presumptuous, to 
attempt to inquire into them. 

To such sincere and earnest persons I would only 
say, that a question of this kind is not to be shelved 
upon theoretic or speculative grounds. You may re- 
member the story of the Sophist who demonstrated to 
Diogenes in the most complete and satisfacto^ manner, 
that he could not walk ; that, in fact, all motion was an 
impossibility ; and that Diogenes refuted him by simply 
getting up and walking round his tub. So, in the same 
way, the man of science replies to objections of this kind, 
by simply getting up and walking onward, and shewing 
what science has done and is doing — by pointing to the 
immense mass of facts which have been ascertained and 
systematised under the forms of the great doctrines of 
Morphology, of Development, of Distribution, and the 
like. He sees an enormous mass of facts and laws 
relating to organic beings, which stand on the same 
good sound foundation as eveiy other natuial law- 
With this mass of facts and laws before us, therefore, 
seeing that, as far as organic matters have hitherto 
been accessible and studied, they have shewn them- 
selves capable of yielding to scientific investigation, we 
may accept this as a proof that order and law reign 
there as well as in the rest of nature. The man of 
science says nothing to objectors of this sort, but sup- 
poses that ive can and shall w^alk to a knowledge of 
organic nature, in the same way that we have walked to 
a knowledge of the laws and principles of the inorganic 
world. 

But there are objectors who say the same from ignor- 
ance and ill-will To such I w'ould reply that the 
objection comes ill from them, and that the real pre- 
sumption — I may almost say, the real blasphemy — in 
this matter, is in the attempt to limit that inquiry into 
the causes of phenomena, which is the source of all human 
blessings, and from which has sprung all human pros- 
perity and progress ; for, after all, we can accomplish 
comparatively little ; the limited range of our own 
faculties hounds us on every side — the field of our 
powers of observation is small enough, and he who 
endeavours to narrow the sphere of our inquiries is only 
pursuing a course that is likely to produce the greatest 
harm to his fellow-men. . . . 

The Power of Speech, 

What is it that constitutes and makes man what he is? 
What is it but his power of language — ^that language 
giving him the means of recording his experience — mak- 
ing every generation somewhat wiser than its prede- 
cessor — more in accordance with the established order 
of the universe? What is it but this power of speech, 
of recording experience, which enables men to ^ men 
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—•looking before and after, and, in some dim sense, 
understanding the working of this wondrous universe— 
and which distinguishes man fi::om the whole of the 
brute world? I say that this functional difference is 
vast, unfathomable, and truly infinite in its consequences. 

PROFESSOR XyNDALE. 

The Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution has had a very active and 
checkered career. JOHN Tyndall, a native of 
Ireland, was born about the year 1820, and was 
employed for some years on the Ordnance Survey. 

‘ While stationed at Cork, he worked at mapping 
in the same room with a very able man, Mr 
Lawrence I vers. Noticing the work and conduct 
of Tyndall, Mr Ivers asked him how he employed 
his leisure time. You have five hours a day at 
your own disposal,” he said, ‘‘ and these ought to 
be devoted to systematic study.” Next morning 
Tyndall was at his books before five o’clock, and 
for twelve years afterwards he never swerved from 
the practice.’ * He was next engaged in railway 
work, then studying abroad, first under Professor 
Bunsen at Marburg in Hesse-Cassel, and after- 
wards at Berlin in the laboratory of Professor 
Magnus. In 1852 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1853 he was unanimously 
appointed to the Professorship of Natural Philo- 
sophy. In 1856, in company with Professor 
Huxley, he visited Switzerland, and the result was 
a series of papers by the two friends on the Struc- 
ture and Motion of Glaciers. Other journeys 
and investigations were undertaken by Professor 
Tyndiall, and described in his work on the Glaciers 
of tke Alps, i860. He has since published : Moun- 
taineering, 1861 ; A Vacation Tour, 1862 ; Heat 
considered as a Mode of Motion, 1863 j On Radia- 
tion, 1865 ; Sound, a Course of Eight Lectures, 

^ 1867 j Faraday as a Discoverer, 1868 ; Naturdl 
Philosophy in Easy Lessons, 1869 ; Essays on the 
Imagination in Science, 1870 ; Fragments of 
Science for Unscientific People, 1871 ; Hours of 
Exercise in the A Ips, 1871; &c. Professor T yndall 
is an enthusiastic climber and admirer of Alpine 
scenery, * a remarkable example,’ it has been said, 
‘ of, combined cerebral and muscular activity.’ 
He has done much to popularise science as a 
lecturer at the Royal Institution, besides being 
distinguished for original research. Like Mr 
Huxley, he has stood forward as an advocate for 
free and unrestricted research into all the recesses 
of mind and matter ; but has indignantly repudi- 
ated the creed of atheism which had been lightly 
attributed 

Freedom of Inquiry, — From Belfast Address, 1874* 

It is not to the point to say that the views of Lucretius 
and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may be wrong. 
Here I should agree with you, deeming it indeed certain 
that these .views will undergo modification. But the 
point is, that, whether right or wrong, we claim the right 
to discuss them. For science, however, no exclusive 
claim is here made ; you are not urged to erect it into 
an idoL The inexorable advance of man’s understand- 
ing in the path of knowledge, and those unquenchable 
clSms of his moral and emotional nature which the un- 
derstanding can never satisfy, are here equally set forth. 
TThe world embraces not only a Newton, but a Shakspeare 
^not only a Boyle, but a Raphael — not only a Kant, but 
a Beethoven— not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not in 

* Sttppienwat to EngUeh Cydofetdia (Biograpliy). 


each of these, but in all, is human nature whole. They 
are not opposed, but supplementary — ^not mutually ex- 
clusive, but reconcilable. And if, unsatisfied with them 
all, the human mind, with the yearning of a pilgrim for 
his distant home, will still turn to the mystery from 
which it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give 
unity to thought and faith ; so long as this is done, not 
only without intolerance or^ bigotry of any kind, but 
with the enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here ’unattainable, and that each succeed- 
ing age must be held free to fashion the mystery in 
accordance with its own needs — then, casting aside all 
the restrictions of materialism, I would affirm this to 
be a field for the noblest exercise of what, in contrast 
with the knowing faculties, may be called the creative 
faculties of man. Here, however, I touch a theme too 
great for me to handle, bilt which will assuredly be 
handled by the loftiest minds when you and I, like 
streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into the 
infinite azure of the past. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

Another eminent expionent of evolution — 
Herbert Spencer— not limiting his illustra- 
tions to the sphere of the exact sciences, traces it 
as a pervading principle in universal action, Mr 
Spencer is a native of Derby, born in 1820, and 
was educated by his father, who was a teacher. 
He also spent three years with his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, rector of Hinton, studying 
mathematics. At the age of seventeen he was 
sent to learn civil engineering, at which he con- 
tinued for about eight years, and during that time 
he paid considerable attention to mechanical 
experiments. In 1843 re-issued in pamphlet 
form his first publication, The Proper Sphere of 
Government, which appeared as a series of papers 
in the Nonconfonnist From 1848 to iSs2 he 
wrote for the Economist, and in 1854 published 
Social Statics, or Conditions essential to Human 
Happiness, Principles of Psychology followed in 
1855 ; Essays, Political and Speculative, in 1857 ; 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 
1861; First Principles, a System of Philosophy, 
1862; Essays, second series, 1863; third series, 
1874 J Classification of the Sciences and the Prin- 
ciples of Biology, 1864 ; Spontaneous Generation 
and the Hypothesis of Physiological Units, 1870 
Recent Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and 
Morals, 1871 ; The Study of Sociology and De- 
scriptive Sociology, 1873 ; Principles of Sociology, 
1876; Ceremonial Institutions, 1879; Data of 
Ethics, 1879 3 Political Inslitutions, 1882, 
In i860, Mr Spencer issued a prospectus, in 
accordance with which he has arranged those of 
his works which fit, into a philosophical system. 
His works are much appreciated in America, 
which he visited in 1882, and some of them have 
been translated into the French and Russian lang- 
uages. The following is from Study of Sociology : 

The Immorality of Gamhling, 

Listen to a conversation about gambling ; and, where 
reprobation is expressed, note the grounds of the repro- 
bation. That it tends to, the ruin of the gambler, that it 
alienates from business, and leads into bad company— 
these, and such as these, are the reasons given for con- 
demning the practice. Rarely is there any recognition 
of the fundamental reason. Rarely is gambling con- 
demned because it is a kind of action by which pleasure 
is obtgdned at the cost of pain to another. The normal 
obtaixunent of gratification, or of the money which purr 
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chases gratification, implies, firstly, that there has been 
put forth equivalent effort of a kind which in some way 
furthers the general good ; and implies secondly, that 
those from whom the money is received, get directly, or 
indirectly, equivalent satisfaction. But in gambling, the 
opposite happens. Benefit received does not imply 
effort put forth j and the happiness of the winner involves 
the misery of the loser. This kind of action is therefore 
anti-social— sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard 
egotism, and so produces a general deterioration of 
character and conduct. 

SIR HENRY MAINE— DR EDWARD TYLOR. 

For the philosophical investigation of the 
social customs and proprietary ideas of primitive 
society that form the basis of laws still existing, 
the science of jurisprudence is indebted to the 
learned researches of Sir Henry James Sumner 
Maine, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. His 
first publication, Roman Law and Legcd Educa- 
tion^ appeared in 1856, and was followed in 1861 
hy Ancient Law: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society ^ and its Relation to Modem 
Ideas, In Village Communities in the Ea^i and 
West, 1871, delivered as a series of lectures at 
Oxford, the author traces the similarity that exists 
between the communal societies of India and Ger- 
many. In 1875 appeared on the Early 

History of Institutions ^ principally an investigation 
of the ancient laws of Ireland, called the Brehon 
Laws, interesting as one of the best preserved 
systems of primitive law, and for its independence 
of Roman law. Sir Henry was born in 1822, and 
greatly distinguished himself at Cambridge, where 
in his twenty-fifth year he was elected Regius 
Professor of Civil Law. In 1862 he proceeded to 
India as Law Member of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and, on his return, was in 1870 appointed 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, 
which he resigned on being elected to the 
Mastership of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1878. 

The same philosophic spirit in which Sir H. 
Maine has investigated the bearings of the social 
and communal relations of primitive society on the 
science of jurisprudence, Dr Edward Burnett 
Tylor has brought to the examination of prirni- 
tive culture generally, as the source whence phil- 
osophy, religion, art, and manners have been 
evolved. In i86i Mr Tylor published Anahuac; 
or Mexico and the Mexicans^ Ancient and Modern 
—the results of his observations during a tour 
through Mexico ; but his more philosophical 
studies commenced With Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind^ and Development of Civili- 
sation^ 1865 ; and are continued in Pri 7 nitive 
Culture: Researches into the Developmefit of 
Mythology^ Philosophy^ 1871 ; and Anthropo- 
logy, 1881. In regard to civilisation, he concludes 
that it is a development from a savage state, and 
that the savage state is not a relapse from civilisa- 
tion. Mr Tylor is a native of London, born in 
1823, and was educated at the Society of Friends’ 
School, Grove House, Tottenham He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and received the degree of 
LLD.from St Andrews University in 1873. 

FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN MIJLLER. 

Professor Huxley’s eloquent observations on 
the power of speech receive additional illustration 
from, the following by Professor Max Muller on 
the same subject : 


Language the Barrier between Brute and Man, 

We see that the lowest of savages — men whose lan- 
guage is said to be no better than the clucking of hens, 
or the twittering of birds, and who have been declared 
in many respects lower than even animals, possess this 
one specific characteristic, that, if you take one of their 
babies, and bring it up in England, it will learn to speak 
as well as any English baby, while no amount of educa- 
tion will elicit any attempts at language from the highest 
animals, whether biped or quadruped. . . . 

Language is the one great barrier between the brute 
and man. Man speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a 
word. Langu^e is Something more palpable than -a 
fold of the brain or an angle of the skull. It admits of 
no cavilling, and no process of natural selection will ever 
distil significant words out of the notes of birds or the 
cries of beasts. No scholar, so far as I know, has ever 
controverted any of these statements. But when evolu- 
tionism became, as it fully deserved, the absorbing 
interest of all students of nature | when it was supposed 
that, if a moneres could develop into a man, bow-wow 
and pooh-pooh might well have developed by impercept- 
ible degrees into Greek and Latin, I thought it was 
time to state the case for the science of language — a 
statement of facts, shewing that the results of the science 
of language did not at present tally with the results of 
evolutionism, that words could no longer be derived 
directly from imitative and interjectional sounds, that 
between these sounds and the first beginnings of lan- 
guage, in the technical sense of the word, a barrier had 
been discovered, represented by what we call roots, 
and that, as far as we know, no attempt, not even the 
faintest, has ever been made by any animd, except man, 
to approach or to cross that barrier. I went one step 
further, f shewed that roots were with men the embodi- 
ments of general concepts, and that the only way in 
which man realised general concepts, was by means of 
those roots, and words derived from roots. . . . 

We cannot be reminded too often that in many things 
we are like the beasts of the field, but that like our- 
selves, and like ourselves only, we can rise superior to 
our bestial self, and strive after what is unselfish, good, 
and Godlike. The wing hy which we soar above the 
sensuous, was called by wise men of old the logos ; the 
wing, which lifts us above the sensual, was called by 
good men of old the daimonion. Let us take continual 
care, especially within the precincts of the temple of 
science, lest by abusing the gift of speech, or doing 
violence to the voice of conscience, we soil the two 
wings of our soul, and fall back, through our own 
fault, to the dreaded level of the gorilla. 

' Friedrich Maximilian Muller (usually 
contracted to F. Max Miiller) is, as his name 
imports, a native of Germany, born at Dessau in- 
1823. studied at Leipsic, and was early dis- 
tinguished for Ms proficiency in Sanscrit He 
repaired to Berlin and to Paris for the prosecution 
of his philological studies, and especially to collate 
MSS. relative to his Rig-Veda-Sanhita, or Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans. For the same purpose, 
he examined the MSS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford and in the Indian House. His great work 
was published at the expense of the East India 
Company. He took up his residence at Oxford, 
where he gave lectures on comparative philology, 
was made a member of Christ Church and M.A. 
in 1851, Professor of Modern Languages, curator 
in the Bodleian Library, Fellow of All Souls, &c. 
He'was made one of the eight foreign members 
of the Institute of France, and has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from both the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Edinburgh. Few 
foreigners have been so honoured in England, or 
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SO familiar with its language and literature and 
institutions. As an oriental scholar, Professor 
M tiller has no superior in England or in Germany. 
His Rig-Veda extends to six quarto volumes, 
and he^has published Hand-books for the study 
of Sanscrit, a Sanscrit- English Dictionary and 
Grammar, &c. His Lectures on the Science of 
Language^ his Introduction to the Science of 
Religion^ with Essays on Mythology^ On the 
Stratification of Language^ On Missions, i S73 ; 
Chips from a German Workshop, and India: 
What Can it Teach Us? 1883, are all well known 
and appreciated in this country. The interest 
excited by his Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, ilhistrated by the Religions 
of India, 1878, delivered in Westminster Abbey, 
indicates a remarkable advance in the scientific 
treatment of religious investigation in England. 
The ' Chips,’ four volumes, 1867-75, range over 
various subjects, but are chiefly on the Professor’s 
favourite science of language, and are written in a 
style clear, forcible, and often picturesque. The 
following is a short extract from Lectures on the 
Science of Language : 

Spread of the Latin Language, 

In the eighth century B.c. the Latin dialect was 
confined to a small territory. It was but one dialect 
out of many that were spoken all over Italy. But it 
grew — it became the language of Rome and of the 
Romans, it absorbed all the other dialects of Italy, the 
Umbrian, the Oscan, the Etruscan, the Celtic, and 
became by conquest the language of Central Italy, 
of Southern and Northern Italy. From thence it 
spread to Gaul, to Spain, to Germany, to Dacia on the 
Danul^. It became the language of law and govern- 
ment in the civilised portions of Northern Asia, and it 
was carried through the heralds of Christianity to the 
naost distant parts of the globe. It supplanted in its 
victorious progress the ancient vernaculars of Gaul, 
Spain, and Portugal, ''and it struck deep roots in parts 
of Switzerland and Walachia. When it came in con- 
tact* with the more vigorous idioms of the Teutonic 
tribes, though it could not supplant or annihilate them, 
it left on their surface a thick layer of foreign words, 
,and it thus supplied the greater portion in the dictionary 
of nearly all^the civilised nations of the world. Words 
which were first used by Italian shepherds are now used 
by the statesmen of England, the poets of France, the 
philosophers of Germany; and the faint echo of their 
pastoral conversation may be heard in the senate of 
Washington, in the cathedral of Calcutta, and in the 
settlements of New Zealand. 

PROFESSOR WHITNEY. 

William Dwight Whitney, Professor of 
Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College, was born at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1827. He has written various works, 
including Twelve Lectures on Langtiage and the 
Study of Language, 1867. Of these lectures, the 
first seven have, with consent of the author and 
publisher, been reprinted by the Rev. Dr Morris, 
as a sound and scientific introduction to a more 
advanced course of comparative philology. Dr 
Morris adds an introduction with notes, tables of 
declension, and an index, rendering the volume 
very useful for students. Professor Whitney is a 
well-known Sanscrit scholar, but in these lectures 
he has chosen English as the language from 
which the most telling of his examples and ex- 
planations of linguistic changes are . drawn. 

7m 


Celtic Bra^tch of the Indo-European Languages, 

So completely were the Gaulish dialects of Northern 
Italy, France, and Spain wiped out by the Latin, so 
few traces of them are left to ns, either in the later idioms 
of the Latin or in fragments of writings, inscriptions 
and coins, that it is still a matter of doubt and question 
among Celtic scholars to which of the known divisions 
of Celtic speech, the Gadhelic or the Cymric, they be- 
I longed, or whether they did not constitute a third divi- 
1 sion co-ordinate with them. Aside from the exceedingly 
' scanty and obscure Gallic epigraphical monuments, and 
the few single words preserved in classic authors, the 
earliest records both of Irish and Welsh speech are 
I glosses, or interlinear and marginal veisions and com- 
i ments written by Celtic scholars upon manuscripts which 
; they were studying, in old times when Wales and Ire- 
land, especially the latter, were centres of a lively lite- 
rary and Christian activity. Of these glosses, the Irish 
are by far the most abundant, and afford a tolerably 
distinct idea of what the language was at about the 
end of the eighth century. There is also an independent 
literary work, a Life of St Patrick, which is supposed 
to belong to the beginning of the ninth century. The 
other principal Gadhelic dialect, the Scotch Gaelic, 
presents us a few songs that claim to be of the sixteenth 
century. The Ossianic poems, which excited such 
attention a hundred years ago, and whose genuineness 
and value have been the subject of so lively discussion, 
are probably built upon only a narrow foundation of 
real Gaelic tradition. 

■ In the Cymric division, the Welsh glosses are the 
oldest monuments of definite date. Though hardly, if at 
all, less ancient than the Irish, coming down from some- 
where between the eighth and the tenth centuries, they 
are very much more scanty in amount, hardly sufficient 
to do more than disprove the supposed antiquity of the 
earliest monuments of the language that possess a proper 
literary character. For long centuries past the Welsh 
bards have sung in spirit-stirring strains the glories and 
the woes of their race ; and it is claimed that during 
much more than a thousand years, or ever since the sixth 
century, the era of Saxon invasion and conquest, some 
of their songs have been handed down from generation 
to generationv by a careful and uninterrupted tradition, and 
the claim is probably well founded ; only, it is also pretty 
certain that as they have been handed clown, they have 
been modernised in diction, so that, in their present 
form, they represent to us the Welsh language of a 
time not much preceding the date of the oldest manu- 
scripts, or of the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. 
The later^ Welsh literature, as well as the Irish, is 
abundant in quantity. .. The Cornish, also, has a toler- 
ably copious literature of not far from the same age ; its 
earliest monument, a Latin-Cornish vocabulary, may be 
as old as the twelfth century. The language of Brittany, 
the Armorican — which is so closely allied with the two 
last mentioned, that it cannot well be regarded as a 
remnant and representative of the Celtic dialects of 
Gaul, but must rather belong to colonists or fugitives 
from Britain — is recorded in one or two brief worlcs 
going back to the fourteenth century, or even farther. 

DR JOSEPH BOSWORTH. 

To the laborious investigations and persever- 
ance of the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D.D., 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, our litera- 
ture owes, among other Anglo-Saxon works, 
several grammars, and A Dictio7tary of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language, 1838, of which several editions 
have been issued. Dr Bosworth was a native of 
Derbyshire, born about 1790, graduated at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards studied at Leyden and Cam- 
bridge. After having held several livings in 
England, he was in 1858 appointed to the pro- 
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^ fessorsliip of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. He died on 
27th May 1876. 

DR JOHN WIDDIAM DRAPER^ 

Tte late distinguisbed president of tbe scientific 
and medical department of tbe university of New 
York, in iSyJ published a Ilzsiopy qf ike Conflict 
between Religion and Science^ commencing with 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia. The subsequent 
division of his empire, and the establishment of 
a Macedonian dynasty in Egypt, was followed by 
the rise of the Museum as a school of philosophy 
at Alexandria. The philosophy was of the stoical 
Pantheistic type. ^Though there is a Supreme 
Power,’ said the ethical teachers, Hhere is no 
Supreme Being; there is an invisible principle, 
but not a personal God, to whom it would be 
not so much blasphemy as absurdity to impute 
the form, the sentiments, the passions of man.’ 
The soul of man was supposed to be re-absorbed 
into the universal soul ; and as the tired 
labourer looks forward to the insensibility of 
sleep, so the philosopher, weary of the world, 
anticipated the tranquillity of extinction. Dr 
Draper next describes the rise of Christianity, and 
the conflict between religion and science to the 
present day. But it is more correctly a history 
of the conflict between science and the Church of 
Rome. The Greek Church, he says, has met the 
advance of knowledge with welcome ; the Protest- 
ant Churches have been mostly averse to con- 
straint, and their opposition has seldom passed 
beyond the exciting of theological odium. ‘In 
speaking of Christianity,’ says Dr Draper, ‘ refer- 
ence is generally made to the Roman Church, 
partly because its .demands are the most preten- 
tious, and partly because it has sought to enforce ; 
those demands by the civil power,’ He gives an 
account of the rise of Mohammedanism and the 
conquests of the Arabs, who carried into Europe 
a taste for philosophy and science. 

Dr Draper was born at St Helens, near Liver- 
pool, in 1 81 1, studied chemistry in London 
University ; and in 1833 went to America, where he 
graduated at the university of Pennsylvania in 
1836. In 1839 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in the university of New York, and 
latterly president of the scientific and medical 
department' He has written Human Physiology^ 
Statical and Dyna?nical^ one of the best of our 
physiological treatises ; Organisation of Plants^ 
1844 ; 3. History of the Intellectual Developmezit 
of Europe^ 1862 ; and text-books on Chemistry 
and Natural History. He died in January 1882. 

SIR WVVILLE THOMSON. 

The ^Challenger Expedition’ has furnished 
materials for sevei'al treatises, but the scientific 
results of that interesting exploration of the depths 
of the sea and its inhabitants are most authori- 
tatively set forth in that published by the director 
of the scientific staff, Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
under the title of the Voyage of the Challenger; 
The Atlantic: A Preliminary Account of the Gene- 
ral Results of the Exploring Voyage of HM.S, 
Challenger during 1^7 7^ and the Early Part of 
1^76, two volumes, 1877. Sir Wyville was also 
the author of D^ths of the, Sea^ 1872, which is 
an account of the scientific dredging expeditions 
conducted in Her Majesty’s ships Lightning and 
101 


Porcupine during - 1868-60. Sir Wyville vras bom 
at Bonsyde, Linlithgowshire, in 1850, and 
there in March 1 882. He was educakd at MendWb- * 
ton Castle Academy and Edinburgh University 
1850 was appointed Lecturer on Botany in-. 
King’s College, Aberdeen | and in 1854, Professor* 
of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen’s College 
Belfast. In 1870 he was elected Regius Professor 
of Natural History in Edinburgh University. 

GEORGE SMITH. - * 

Mr ■ George Smith (1840-1876), a gentle- 
man honourably associated with the progress of 
Assyrian discovery, was of humble origin. In his 
fifteenth year he was apprenticed to a bank-note 
engraver, but his leisure was devoted to the study 
of oriental antiquities. On the recommendatlan 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson, he was eq^ged in the 
British Museum (1857). ‘ Several ; 7 ^rs of ardu- 
ous and successful study were fruitful of import- 
ant results ; but it was in 1873 that Mr .Smith 
had the good fortune to make what in this con- 
nection may be reckoned as his culminating dis- 
covery — that, namely, of the tablets containing 
the Chaldean account of the deluge, the first 
fragment discovered containing . about half the 
account, which was afterwards supplemented ^ 
the result of arduous and ingenious research, in 
the course of which Mr Smith ascertained that 
the deluge tablet was, in fact, the eleventh of a 
series of twelve giving the history of an unknown 
hero named Izdubar.’ Mr Smith died at Aleppo 
on the 19th August 1876, on his way to Assyria 
‘ His career has been short, but no one can 
doubt its brilliancy ; and he was endeared to 
the large number of friends whom his geniality 
attracted and attached for the singular modesty 
and equilibrium which characterised him even 
in the most trying moments of homage and 
ovation.* Mr Smith’s chief publication is his 
Chaldean Account of Genesis^ containing the 
description of the. creation, the fall of man, the 
deluge, the tower of Babel, and the times of the 
patriarchs ; Babylonian fables and legends of the 
gods, from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 

For the exposition of its principles, and illus- 
trative details of its beauties and styles in all ages 
and countries, and the rendering these interesting 
to the non-professional reader, the art of archi- 
tecture is indebted to the devotion and genius of 
James Fergusson, a native of Ayr. He was 
born in 1808, was educated at the High School of 
Edinburgh, and after having followed commerce 
at home and in India till he was past thirty, his 
love of art gave a new bent to his career. He tra- 
velled over the East, studying its architectural 
remains, and in 1845 produced ‘those exquisite 
specimens of artistic skill,’ Illustrations of the 
Rock-cut Temples of India. Essays on the 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem appeared in 
1847 ; Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Arohf 
lecture in Hindostan^ in 1848 ; An Historical 
Inquiry into the True Principles of Beatety in - 
Art, and some minor essays, in 1849 ,* and T^ 
Palaces of Nineveh and PersepoHs Restored, in 
1851. In 185s he . wrought up the results . of his 
studies into what may be regarded his chief 
work. The Illustrated Hand-book of Architecture* 

' ^ fes 
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The studies of 'fiter-years enabled him to recast j 
it into its present complete form under the morel 
comprehensive title of The History of Architecture 
in all Countries from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day^ in lour volumes* In 1865 he pub- 
lished The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at 
Jerusalem; and in 1868, Tree and Serpent Wor- 
shipf or Illustrations of Mythology and Art in 
India in the first and fourth centuries after 
Christy prepared under the authority of the Indian 
Government. In 1883 appeared his account of 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Mr Fergusson 
has taken an active interest in the improvements 
of the British Museum and National Galleries, 
and designed a system of earth defences, for 
which he was appointed one of the Rbyal Com- 
missioners to inquire into the defences of the 
United Kingdom. In 1871 he received the annual 
gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for distinguished architectural researches. 
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also author of a lecture on Pope, and of a para- 
phrase in verse^ The Secmd Vmm qf Daniel^- 
185a 

As a guide and pleasant companion over another 
Eastern route, we may note the Overland Journey 
to the North of India from England^ by LIEU- 
TENANT Arthur Conolly, two volumes, 1834. 
Lieutenant Conolly’s journey was through Russia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. MISS Emma Roberts, 
in the following year, gave a lively and entertain- 
ing series of Scenes and Characteristics 0/ Hin- 
dustan^ with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. 
This lady went -out again to India in 1839, and 
was engaged to conduct a Bombay newspaper j 
but she died in 1840. Her Notes of an Overland 
Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay 
were published after her death. Another lady, 
Mrs Postans, published (1839) Outck^ or Fan- 
dom Sketches taken during -a Residence in one 
of the Northern Provinces of Western India, The 
authoress resided some years in the province of 
Cutch, and gives a minute account of the feudal 
government and customs, the religious sects and 
superstitions of the people. The aristocratic dis- 
tinctions of caste are rigidly preserved, and the 
chiefs are haughty, debauched, and cruel 


Sacrifice of a Hindu Widow, 

From Mrs Postans’s Cuich^ or Random Sketches, See, 

News of the widow^s intentions having spread, a great 
concourse of people of both sexes, the women clad in 
their gala costumes, assembled round the pyre. In a 
short time after their arrival the fated victim appeared, 
accompanied by the Brahmins, her relatives, and the 
body of the deceased. The spectators showered chaplets 
ofmogree on her head, and ^eeted her appearance with 
laudatory exclamations at her constancy and virtue. 
The women especially pressed forward to touch her 
garments — ^an act which is considered meritorious, and 
highly desirable for absolution and protection from the 
* evil eye/ 

The widow was a remarkably handsome woman, 
apparently about thirty, and most superbly attired. 
Her manner was marked by great apathy to all around 
her, and by a complete indifference to the preparations 
which for the first time met her eye. From this circum- 
stance an impression was given that she might be under 
the influence of opium ; and in conformity with the 
declared intention of the European officers present to 
interfere should any coercive measures be adopted by 
the Brahmins or relatives, two medical officers were 
requested to give their opinion on. the subject They 
both agreed that she was quite free from any influence 
calculated to induce torpor or intoxication. 

Captain Bumes then addressed the woman, desiring 
to know whether the act she was about to perform were 
voluntary or enforced, and assuring her that, should she 
entertain the slightest reluctance to - the fulfilment of her 
vow, he, on the part of the British government, would 
guarantee the protection of her life and property. Her 
answer was calm, heroic, and constant to her purpose ; 
^ I die of my own free-will ; give me back my husband, 
and I will consent to live j if I die not with him, the 
souls of seven husbands will condemn me I * . . . 

Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of death 
were permitted, again the voice of mercy, of expostula- 
tion, and even of entreaty was heard ; but the trial was 
vain, and the cool and collected manner with which the 
woman still declared her determination unalterable, 
chilM and startled the most courteous. Physical 
pangs evidently excited no fears in her; her singular 
creed, tbe customs of her country, and her sense of con- 


I jugal duty, excluded from her mind the natural emotions 
of personal dread ; and never did martyr to a true cause 
go to the stake with more constancy and firmness, than 
did this delicate and gentle woman prepare to become the 
victim of a deliberate sacrifice to the demoniacal tenets 
of her heathen creed. Accompanied by the officiating 
Brahrnin, the widow walked seven times round the pyre, 
repeating the usual mantras or prayers, strewing rice and 
coories on the ground, and sprinkling water from her 
hand over the by-standers, who believe this to be effica- 
cious in preventing disease and in expiating committed 
sins. She then removed her jewels, and presented them 
to her relations, saying a few words to each with a calm 
soft smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins 
then presented her with a lighted torch, bearing which— 

Fresh as a flower just blown, 

And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing, 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the 
pile. The body of her husband, wrapped in rich kin- 
kaub, was then carried seven times round the pile, and 
finally laid across her knees. Thoms and grass were 
piled over the door ; and again it was insisted that free 
space should be left, as it was hoped the poor victim' 
might yet relent, and rush from her fiery prison to the 
protection so freely offered. The command was readily 
obeyed ; the strength of a child would have sufficed to 
burst the frail barrier which confined her, and a breath- 
less pause succeeded ; but the woman’s constancy was 
faithful to the last. Not a sigh broke the deathlike 
silence of the crowd, until a slight smoke, curling from 
the summit of the pyre, and then a tongue of flame dart- 
ing with bright and lightning-like rapidity into the 
clear blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was completed. 
Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired the pile, and 
not a groan had betrayed to us the moment when her 
spirit fled. At sight of the flame a fiendish shout of 
exultation rent the air; the tom-toms sounde^ the 
people clapped their hands with delight as the evidence 
.of their murderous work burst on their view, whilst the 
English spectators of this sad scene withdrew, bearing 
deep compassion in their hearts, to philosophise as best 
they might on a custom so fraught with horror, so incom- 
patible with reason, and so revolting to human sympathy. 
The pile continued to bum for three hours ; but, from 
its form, it is supposed that almost immediate suffoca- 
tion must have terminated the sufferings of the unhappy 
victim. 

Eirst Impressions and Studies from Nature in 
Hindustan^ by Lieutenant Thomas Bacon, 
two volumes, 1837, is a more lively but carelessly 
written work, with good sketches of scenery, build- 
ings, pageants, &c. The HON. Mountstuart 
Euphinstone (1778-1859), in 1842, gave an ac- 
count of the kingdom of Cabul, and its depend- 
encies in Persia, Tatary, and India ; and A 
Narrative of Various Journeys in Beloockistan^ 
Afghanistan^ and the Punjauby by CHARLES 
Masson, describes with considerable animation 
the author’s residence in those countries, the native 
chiefs, and personal adventures with tie various 
tribes from 1826 to 1838. Mr C R. Baynes, a 
gentleman in the Madras civil service, published , 
in 1843 Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in 
the Easty an Overland Journey to India^ Sic, 
•His remarks are just and spirited, and his anec- 
dotes and descriptions lively and entertaining. 

Remark by an Aral Ckif, 

An Arab chieftain, one of the most powerful of the 
princes of the desert, had come to behold for the first 
time a steam-ship. Much attention was pmd to him, 
and eveiy facility afforded for his inspection of ^vety 
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part of the vessel. What impression the sight made on chairs were brought, and multitudes of guards escorted 
*him it was impossible, to judge, No indications of us. From the moment we entered the precincts of the 
surprise escaped him ; every muscle preserved its wonted palace, an unbroken line of soldiery, dressed in a great 
calmness of expression ; and on quitting, he merely variety of costumes, and bearing every species of weapon 
observed, ^ It is well ; but you have not brought a man -—many singularly grotesque and rude— spears, shields 
to life yet I ' swords, bucklers, battle-axes, bows, quivers, in every 

form, and uniforms of every colour and shape, fantastical, 

r ’ ^ • farcical, fierce, and amusing; the rudest forms of ancient 

of the Mosque of the Bloody Baptism at Cairo. warfare, mingled with sepoy-dressed reguiars-ancieut 

Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and lay aside European court costumes amidst the light and golden 
for a time the anxieties and cares of royalty, committed g^arments, and sometimes the nakedness above the waist 
the charge of his kingdom to his favourite minister, and j the highest distinction, I was carried in a 

taking with him a large amount of treasure in money ga^^y gilded chair, with a scarlet umbrella over me, 
and jewels, visited several foreign countries in the char- borne by eight bearers, with a crowd of attendants, 
acter of a wealthy merchant. Pleased with his tour, suite followed me m less decorated seats ; but crowds 
and becoming interested in the occupation he had women, and children pressed around us, who 

assumed as a disguise, he was absent much longer than beaten away with canes by the police. We passed 
he originally intended, and in the course of a few years lurough rows of c^arisoned ponies and elephants 
greatly increased his already large stock of wealth. His uiounted for war. The ruder troops of the wilder 
protracted absence, however, proved a temptation too po^^tries were broken by small bodies of soldiers dressed 
strong for the virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually European style, who * presented arras,' and had fifes 
forming for himself a party among the leading men of much of the music was of tom-toms 

the country, at length communicated to the common instruments. We were all conducted to 

people the intelligence that Sultan Hassan was no more, a building to await the royal summons, where coffee and 
and quietly seated himself on the vacant throne. Sultan brought m, and gold and silver vessels, con- 

Hassan returning shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, taming pure water, covered the table, at the head of 
and, fortunately for himself, still in disguise, learned, as I was placed. The spittoon at my feet was of 

he approached his, capital, the news of his own death silver, inlaid with gold, and about fourteen inches in 
and the usurpation of his minister. Finding, on further Soon a messenger came, and we proceeded on 

inquiry, the party of the usurper to be too strong to P of reception. Soft and exceedingly 

render an immediate disclosure prudent, he preserved pl^^^sing music welcomed our arrival, and it thundered 
fus incognito, and soon became known in Cairo as the E)rth a loud peal as^ we approached the grand hall of 
w^thiest of her mercliants ; nor did it excite any sur- ^.udience. On entering the hall,^ we found it crowded 
prise when he announced his pious intention of devoting ^Eh nobles, all prostrate, and with their faces bent to 
a portion of his gains to the erection of a spacious ^^e ground. I walked forward through the centre of 
mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under the spur of hall to a cushion provided for me in a line with the 
the ^eat merchant’s gold, and, on its completion, he highest nobles not of royal blood ; the prime- 

solicited the honour of the sultan’s presence at the cere- niii^ister and his brother were close to me on my. right 
mony of naming it. Anticipating the gratification of The king came in and seated himself on an 

hearing his own name bestowed upon it, the usurper elevated and gorgeous throne like the curtained box 
accepted the invitation, and at the appointed hour the ^ theatre. He was clad in golden garments,^ his 
building was filled by him and his most attached adher- erown at his side ; but he wore on his head a cap 
ents. The ceremonies had duly proceeded to the time Execrated with large diamonds, and enormous diamond 
when it became necessary to give the name. The chief were on his fingers. At my left, nearer the throne, 

Moolah, turning to the supposed merchant, inquired ^Ee king’s brothers and his sons ; at the right, the 

what should be its name. ‘ Call it,’ he replied, ‘ the of the blood, the Somdetches, and the higher 

Mosque of Sultan Hassan.’ All started at the mention “o^les. The nobility crowded the hall, all on their 
of this name ; and the questioner, as though not believ- ; and on the entrance of the king, his throne, 

ing he could have heard aright, or to afford an oppor- ^eing raised about ten feet from the floor, they all bent 
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was carried on to a great extent with the Hong 
merchants ; but in 1834, after the monopoiy of 
the East India Company had been abolished, our 
government appointed Lord Napier to proceed to 
Canton as special superintendent, to adjust all 
disputed questions among the merchants, and to 
form regulations with the provincial authorities. 
The Chinese, always jealous of foreigners, and 
looking upon mercantile employments as degrad- 
ing, insulted our superintendent ; hostilities took 
place, and trade was suspended. Lord Napier took 
his' departure amidst circumstances of insult and 
confusion, and died on the nth of October 1834. 
The functions of superintendent devolved on Sir 
John Davis. * The Chinese, emboldened by the 
pacific temperament of our government, proceeded 
at length to the utmost extent ; and not satisfied 
with imprisoning and threatening the lives of the 
whole foreign community, laid also violent hands 
on the British representative himself, claiming, as 
the purchase of his freedom, the delivery of the 
whole of the opium then in the Chinese waters 

property to the amount of upwards of two 

millions sterling. After a close imprisonment of 
two months’ duration, during which period our 
countrymen were deprived of many of the neces- 
saries of life, and exposed repeatedly, as in a 
pillory, to the gaze and abuse of the mob, no 
resource was left but to yield to the bold demands 
of the Chinese, relying with confidence on their 
nation for support and redress : nor did they rely 
in vain; for immediately the accounts of the 
aggression reached London, preparations com- 
menced for the Chinese expedition.’* After two 
years of irregular warfare, a treaty of peace and 
friendship between the two empires was signed 
on board Her Majesty’s ship Cornwallis on the 
29th of August 1842. This expedition gave rise 
to various publications. Lord Jocelyn wrote 
a lively and interesting narrative, entitled Six 
Months with the Chinese Expeditions and Com- 
mander J. Elliot Bingham, R.N., a Narrative 
of the Expedition to China. Two Years in China, 
by D. Macpherson, M.D., relates the events of 
the campaign froih its formation in April 1840 to 
the treaty of peace in 1842. Doings in China, by 
Lieutenant Alexander Murray, illustrates 
the social habits of the Chinese. The Last Year 
in China, to the Peace of Nankin, by a Field 
Officer, consists oFextracts from letters written to 
the author’s private friends. The Closing Events 
of the Campaign in China, by Captain G. G. 
Loch, R.N., is one of the best books which the 
expedition called forth. 

Chinese Ladies* Feet. 

From Commander Bingham’s Narrative. 

During our stay we made constant trips to the sur- 
rounding islands, in one of which — at Tea Island — we 
had a good opportunity of minutely examining the far- 
famed little female feet I had been purchasing a 
pretty little pair of satin shoes, for about half a dollar, 
at one of the Chinese farmers’ houses, where we were 
surrounded by several men, women, and children. By 
signs we expressed a wish to see the pied mignon of a 
really good-looking woman of the party. Our signs 
were quickly understood, but, probably from her being a 
matron, it was not considered quite comme il faut for 
her to comply with our desire, as she would not consent 

* Macphersoa’s Years in China. 


to shew us her foot ; but a very pretty interesting girl, 
of about sixteen, wa^^laced on a stool for the purpose 
of gratifying our curiosity. At first she was very bashc, 
ful, and appeared not to like exposing her Cinderella-^ 
like slipper, but the shine of a new and very bright 
‘ loopee ’ soon overcame her delicacy, when she com^ ^ 
menced unwinding the upper bandage which passes 
round the leg, and over a tongue that comes up froni. 
the heel. The shoe was then removed, and the second 
bandage taken off, which did duty for a stocking ; the 
turns round the toes and ankles being very tight, and 
keeping all in place. On the naked foot being exposed to 
view, we were agreeably surprised by finding it delicately 
white and clean, for we fully expected to have found it 
otherwise, from the known habits of most of tfae Chinese. 
The leg from the knee downwards was much wasted ; 
the foot appeared as if broken up at the instep, while 
the four small toes were bent flat and pressed down 
under the foot, the great toe only being allowed to 
retain its natural position. By the breaking of the 
instep a high arch is formed between the heel and the 
toe, enabling the individual to step with them on an 
even surface ; in this respect materially differing^ from 
the Canton and Macao ladies, for with them the instep 
is not interfered with, but a very high heel is substi- 
tuted, thus bringing the point of the great toe to the 
ground. When our Canton compradore was shewn a 
Chusan shoe, the exclamation was : ‘ He-yaw ! how can 
walkee so fashion ? ’ nor would he be convinced that 
such was the case. The toes, doubled under the foot 
I have been describing, could only be moved by the 
hand sufficiently to shew that they were not actually 
grown into the foot. I have often been astonished at 
seeing how well the women contrived to walk on their 
tiny pedestals. Their gait is not unlike the little mincing 
walk of the French ladies ; they were constantly to be 
seen going about without the aid of any stick, and I 
have often seen them at Macao contending against a 
fresh breeze with a tolerably good-sized umbrella spread. 
The little children, as they scrambled away before us, 
balanced themselves with their arms extended, and 
reminded one much of an old hen between walking and 
flying. All the women I saw about Chusan had- small 
feet. It is a general characteristic of true Chinese 
descent ; and there cannot be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that it is confined to the higher orders, though 
it may be true that they take more pains to compress 
the foot to the smallest possible dimensions than the 
lower classes do. High and low, rich and poor, all 
more or less follow the custom ; and when you see a 
large or natural-sized foot, you may depend upon it the 
possessor is not of true Chinese blood, but is either of 
Tatar extraction, or belongs to the tribes that live and 
have their being on the waters. The Tatar ladies, 
however, are falling into this Chinese habit of distor- 
tion, as the accompanying edict of the emperor proves : 

[ * For know, good people, you must not dress as you like 
in China. You must follow the customs and habits of 
your ancestors, and wear your winter and summer cloth- 
ing as the emperor or one of the six boards shall direct. 

If this were the custom in England, how benefici^ it 
would be to our pockets, and detrimental to the tailors 
and milliners. Let us now see what the emperor says 
about little feet, on finding they were coming into 
vogue among the undeformed daughters of thn Mant- 
chows. Not only does he attack the little feet, but the 
large Chinese sleeves which were creeping into fashion 
at court Therefore, to check these misdemeanours, 
the usual Chinese remedy was resorted to, and^ a 
flaming edict launched, denouncing them-; threatening 
the * heads of the families with degradation and punish- 
ment if they did not put a stop to such gross illegal- 
ities; ’and his Celestial majesty further goes on^ and 
tells the fair ones, ‘that by persisting m their vulgax 
habits, they wiU debar themselves firom the possibility 
of being selected as ladies of hono^ for me in^e^ 
palace at the approa< 3 Jiing presentation I How i*X 
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»Ws had- the desired effect I cannot say. When the and in order to make eve^ effort to catch the thieres, 
Smn begin to grow, they suffer excruciating pain, or at least get back a portion of my property, I jumped 
but ^ they Idvance in years, their vanity is played upon into the canal, pd inade for the b^k. The tide had 
bv being Wred that they would be exceedingly ugly now nsen, and instead of finding only about two feet of 
^th large feet Thus they are persuaded to put up water— the depth when we went to bed— I now sank up 
with what they consider a necessary evU; but the to the neck, and found the stream very rapid. A few 
chUdren are remarkably patient under pain. A poor strokeswrthmyarms soon brought me into shallow wter 
Uttle chad, about five years old, was brought to our and to the shore. Here I found the boatmen rushing 
surgeon having been niost dreadfully scalded, part of about in a frantic manner, examining with a lantern the 
its- dresV adheW to the skin. During the painful bushes and indigo vats on the ba,nks of the canah but ^1 
operation of removing the linen, it only now and then they had found was a few Manilla cheroots which the 
s£d,‘He-yaw,he-yawr bad dropped apparently in their hurry. A 

> J ^ ^ watchman with his lantern and two or three stragglers, 

Mr Robert Fortune, a botanist, was nearly hearing the noise we made, came up and inquired what 

nine years resident in China, employed on three when asked whether they had seen any- 

iiiuc ycdis icoj. Qrtripfv nf thing of the thieves, shook tlieir heads, and professed the 

separate missions by the most profound ignorance. The night was"^ pitch dark, 

l^ndon to collect specimens. In J 4 / . ^ • everything was perfectly still, and, with the exception of 

lished Three Y Wanderings in Chtncij in stragglers already mentioned, the whole town 

1851, his Two Visits to the Tea Countries oj seemed sunk in deep sleep- We were therefore perfectly 
China; and in i857j Yl Residence among the helpless, and could do nothing further. I returned in 
Chinese^ Inland^ on the Coasts and at Sea. These comfortable frame of mind to my boat. Dripping 
works of Mr Fortune are extremely valuable as with wet, I lay down on my couch without any inclina- 
affording information relative to the social habits tion to sleep. It was a serious business for me to lose 
of the Chinese, as well as the natural products of so much money, but that part of the matter gave me 
the country. A French missionary, M. HUC, has the least uneasiness. The loss of my accounts, journals, 
also added fresh details in his work, n Empire drawings, and numerous memoranda I had been making 
Chinois, 1854, of which an English version has during three years of travel which it was impossible for 
tiiie Tn dpcrriKincp ^ny onc to replace, was of far greater importance. I 

had great success m coun^. ^ dumbing philosophically upon the matter; to 

his person^ adTCntur.^s, the French ecclesiastic myself that as the thing could not be helped 

IS suppo^d to have indulged in the proverbial being vexed with it \ that in a few 

license of travellers ,* but his account of Chinese would not signify much either to myself or any 

customs is said to be exact one else whether I had been robbed or not ; but all this 
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GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE- 


with the §iin. At the hours in which there is the that, after witnessing one execution by cutting on the 
greatest stir and tumult in the principal cities of Europe, cross, the rapidity and dexterity with which the mere 
those of China enjoy the most profound repose. Every beheading was done deprived the execution of a hundred 
one has gone home to his family, all the shops are shut, men of half its horror. The criminals were brought 
the boatmen, the mountebanks, the public readers have down in gangs, if they could walk, or brought down in 
finished their labours, and there are no signs of activity chairs and shot out into the yard. The executioners 
except among the theatres for the working-classes, who then arranged them in rows, giving them a blow behind 
hate no leisure but at night to enjoy the sight of a play, which forced out the head and neck, and laid them 

■ . . convenient for the blow. Then came the warrant of 

Tlie hostilities i 857 "~ 5 ^ ending in a treaty death. It is a banner. As soon as it waved in sight, 

with China, have led to various publications without verbal order given, the work began. There 

respecting the Celestial Empire, the most copious was a rapid succession of dull crunching sounds—chop, 
and generally interesting being China, or the, chop, chop, chop I No second blow was ever dealt, for 


Tinted special correspondence from China, by Mr 
George Wingrove Cooke (1814-1865), author 
of a Life of BoUngbroke, The State of Parties, &c. 


the dexterous manslayers are educated to their work. 
Until they can with their heavy swords slice a great 
bulbous vegetable as thin as we slice a cucumber, they 

_ £ At-,..;.... . rt' ^ : rr\1 ■ 


We give a few extracts from Mr Cooke’s lively and eligible for their office. Three seconds a head 

• suiiice. In One minute five executioners clear off one 

* hundred lives. It takes rather IfinjTPr fnr the assistants 


The Chinese Language, 


suffice. In one minute five executioners clear off one 
hundred lives. It takes rather longer for the assistants 
to^ cram the bodies into rough coffins, especially as you 
might see them cramming two into one shell that they 


In a country where the roses have no fragrance, and embezzle the spare wooden box. The heads were 

the women wear no petticoats j where the labourer has earned off in boxes ^ the saturated earth was of value as 
no Sabbath, and the magistrate no sense of honour; i^anure. * 

where the roads bear no vehicles, and the ships no 

keels; where old men fiy kites; where the needle points Both as a recent and reliable work, and on 
south, and the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the account of the author’s intimate personal acquaint- 
antipodes of your head ; where the place of honour is ance with the domestic life of the Chinese, China: 


on your left hand, and the seat of intellect is in the 
stomach ; where to take off your hat is an insolent 
gesture, and to wear white garments is to put yourself in 
mourning — we ought not to be astonished to find a 


a History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs of 
the People, two volumes, 2878, by the Rev. John 
Henry Gray, LL.D., Archdeacon of Hong-Kong, 


literature without an alphabet, and a language without ® been extensively read and appreciated. 


a grammar, and we must not be startled to find that 
this Chinese language is the most intricate, cumbrous, 


almost wholly a narrative of personal observation, 
during a long residence and many journeys in 


The Execution-ground of Canton, 


unwieldy vehicle of thought that ever obtained among the country, and owes little to the study of Chinese 
any people. literature, to which Sir John Davis’s works are 

so largely indebted. His description of the 
The Execution-ground of Canton, transfer of a property may enable us to see if 

mt. j- j At- r their mode of carrying out such an important 

Threading our way, under the guidance of some expe- t«.„_ction in China is not in some resoects an 
rienced friend, we come to a carpenter’s sliop, fronting transaction m cnma is not m some respects an 

the entrance to a smaU potter’s field. It is not a rooS improvement on our own. Having paid six per 
in area, of an irregular shape, resembling most an oblong, cent to the district ruler for an account of the trans* 
A row of cottages open into it on one side ; there is a Icr, the buyer receives the following disposition ; 

wall on the other. The ground is covered with half- . Conveyance of Property. 

baked pottery ; there are two wooden crosses formed of j r 

unbarked wood, standing in an angle, with a shred of I, Wong Altbng, late owner of the estate, or house. 


Threading our way, under the guidance of some expe- if n 

rienced friend, we come to a carpenter’s shop, fronting transaction m China is n 
the entrance to a small potter’s field. It is not a rood i^nprovement on our ovm, 
in area, of an irregular shape, resembling most an oblong, cent to the district ruler to: 
A row of cottages open into it on one side ; there is a Icr, the buyer receives the 
wall on the other. The ground is covered with half- . Conveyan 

baked pottery ; there are two wooden crosses formed of 

unbarked wood, standing in an angle, with a shred of I, Wong Altbng, late own 


rotting rope hanging from one of them. There is noth- known by the name of Fa-tee, do hereby deciare that I. 
ing to fix the attention in this small inclosure, except give, with no intention of receiving the same again, this 
that you stumble against a human skull now and then document to Loong Afoong. In the doenment m 
as you walk along it. This is the Aceldama, the field question I declare that, in consequence of my poverty, I 
of blood, the execution-ground of Canton. The upper have sold to him my estate of F a«tee ; Loong Afoo^ 
part of that carpenter’s shop is the place where nearly and the middleman having agreed to give me for the 
ail the European residents have, at the price of a dollar same 10,000 taels of silver. I further declare th&t, 
each, witnessed the wholesale massacres of which Europe should I ever become wealthy, I will not seek to 
lias heard with a hesitating scepticism. It was within this recover the estate in question. Further let it be 
yard that that monster Yeh has within two years destroyed recorded herein that Loong Afoong must in future pay 
the lives of seventy thousand fellow-beings ! These the necessary land-tax. ^ . . 1 r n 

crosses are the instruments to which those victims were This step on my part is taken with the full consent 01 
tied who were condemned to the special torture of being all the members of my family or clan, to each of whom 
sliced to death. Upon one of these the wife of a rebel the estate was in the first instance offered. 1 hus Loong 
general was stretched, and by Yeh’s order her flesh was Afoong need not be apprehensive of an uprising at any 
cut from her body. After the battle at Whampoa the future time on the part of my family or clan to .^cover 
rebel leader escaped, but his wdfe fell into the hands of by force the estate which he has this day lepliy lx)Ught 
Yeh; this was how he treated his prisoner. Her breasts from me. Further let it herein be recorded that the 
were first cut off, then her forehead was slashed and the estate is not mortgaged, and that it passes from my _ 
skin tom down over the face, then the fleshy parts of the hands into those of Loong Afoong, not because 1 am 
body were sliced away. There are Englishmen yet alive indebted to him, such a sale being illegal, but because 1 
who saw this done, but at what part of the butchery am poor and require money, being greatly mdebtea to 
sensation ceased and death came to this poor innocent others. To the truth of these statements the middleman 
woman, none can tell. The fragment of rope which now is a witness. „ . r n a 

hangs to one of the crosses was used to bind a woman To the sale of my estate all parties are fully agrees 
who was cut up for murdering her husband. The sick- !» Wong Ahong, present, therefore, this document to 
ening details of the massacres perpetrated on this spot Loong Afoong as a sufficient guarantee tn^ he is now 
bisvA T-,<ivr£k (taan fTiavvi tin* riorhtfiil nwTif^r of ths cstatc Fa-tce. T itta day 01 


have been related to me by those who have seen them, the rightful owner of the esta^ Fa-tp. 
and who take shame to themselves while they confess seventh month of sixth year of Tung-chee. 
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any kind of work which he may be required to under^- 
Beggar Guilds. take. He will plough to-day, weave to-morrow, help to 

^ , , , , . build a house the third day^ and the fourth, if his master 

In the absence of workhouses, the beggars tom them- extra coachman, he will mount the box and 

selves into societies or guilds, which are presided ora horses abreast as though it were his daily 

by presidents, called by the commumty generally Ti- occupation. It is probable that none of these operations, 
Quat, a term of reproach, for which the b^gars thm- except, perhaps, the last, will be as well performed as in 
selves substitute a title of honour. The guilds are mder ^ country where the division of labour is more thoroughly 
the superintendence of a magistrate named roo-Tmg, understood. They will all, however, be sufficiently well 
by whom the presidents are protected.^ The beggars ^jone to serve the turn— a favourite phrase in Russia, 
are sworn to pay due respect to the rulers or ^ their xhese people are a very ingenious race, but persever- 
giocieties, and the eutr^ce fee for each member is up- jg wanting ; and though they will carry many 

of four dollars. On the demise of a member, a gj,j.g ^ degree of excellence, they will generally 
coffinvulu^ fi't two dollars is given for his decent inter- g^^- Qf |;be point of perfection, and it will be 

mehtf^d it is the duty of other members to accompany before their manufactures can rival the finish and 

his remains from the house of mourning to the grave, aurability of English goods. 

In the third month of the year, all beggars worship at ® - 

the tombs of their brotherhood, and afterwards dine Excursions in the Interior of Russia^ by Robert 

together. They dine together also on the twenty-fifth Bremner, 1839, is a narrative of a visit to Russia 
of the nintli month in a tavern. They have a house during the autumn of 1836. The same author 
in whic^ membem are pemitted to sleep on myment of published Excursions in De^tmark, Norway., and 
one cash per mght. At the celebration of New Year '^Sweden, 1840. No English book upon Russia 
and other principal festivals, and on the occasion of i ^ « ^ a. /i ry • j c 7 ^ 

marriages, natal anniversaries, and' funeral rites, it is on the Shores of 

usual for the chiefs of these fraternities to demand alms, Baltic, described in a Series of Letters, 1841. 
Should the family be a leading one, eight beggars are Hs account of the simple character and habits 
admitted into the porch to dine. A family of secondary of the Esthonians is a charming picture. This 
rank dines six beggars. Third-rate families give food to delightful book was understood to be by Miss 
■four. Sometimes money i§ given instead of food, in Rigby, afterwards Lady EastLAKE, author of 
which cases the amount is limited to four dollars. - These Livonian Tales., 1846. 

donations pe deposited in a common purse and even- Since the publication of the works above 
tuaily divided,^ ^ch mendicant recemng a sum in noticed, great changes have taken place in Russia, 
accordance with his standing in the guild. aggressive tendencies in the East have 

* . j 1. * T- 1* V increased our interest in her people and institu- 

Russia has been visited by various Englishmen, tions. To this awakened interest may be to some 
Amongst the books thus produced is Recollections extent owing the popularity of a book by D. 
of a Tour in the North of Europe^ the Mackenzie Wallace, entitled Russia, in two 

Marquis OF Londonderry ( 1 778--1 854), whose volumes, 1877. Though written in a popular 
rank and political character were the means of style, it is thoroughly impartial, and the result of 
introducing him to many circles closed to other intelligent observation of the different orders of 
tourists. He ^s the admirer and champion of Russian society during a six years^ sojourn. The 
the Emperor Nicholas ; and one who knew him author^s conclusions regarding the tendency of 
well, remarked on finishing his book of travel, various elements of Russian power, may be 
heaven was paved with malachite, regarded as a most reliable account of a political 
The Maquis w^ also author of A Steam Voyage organisation that governs one-seventh of the 
to Constantimple by the Rhine and the Danube in habitable globe. Some idea of what that organ- 
'A^^Xyandto Portugal and isation is, may be obtained from the following 

Mr John Bamow is the author, besides works piga on behalf of the 
on Ireland and on Iceland, of Excursions in the 

North of Europe, through parts of Russia, Fin- Imperial Administration. 

S ^ inteffigent ^he recolkction of the reign of Nicholas, with its 

“Uitary rt^ime and milute pedantic formalism, 
tn Russia, by the makes many Russians condemn in no measured terms 
KBV. Mr Venables, 1839, is an unpretending the administration under which they live, and most 
imt.nignly interesting view of the interior life of Englishmen will feel inclined to endorse this condem- 
the country. Mr Venables married a Russian nation. Before passing sentence, however, we ought to 
lady, and passed a winter with her relations, when know that the system has an historical justification ; 
he bad an opportunity of seeing the daily life and we must not allow our love of constitutional liberty 
and social habits of the people. We give a few and local self-government to blind us to the distinction 
descriptive sentences. between theoretical and historical possibility. What 

seems to political philosophers abstractly the best pos- 
z> sible government, may be utterly inapplicable in certain 

Employments of the People. attempt to decide whether 

. The alternate employment of the same man in the humanity that Russia should exist as a. 

and in the factory, which would be attempted in nation, but we may boldly assert that, without a strongly 
most countries with little success, is here rendered centralised administration, Russia would never have 
practicable and ea^ by the versatile genius of the ttecome one of the great European powers. Until com- 
‘Riissian peasant, one of whose leading national charac- paratively recent times, the part of the world which is 
terisdcs IS a general capability of turning his hand to known as the Russian empire was a conglomeration qf 

independent or semi-independent political units, ani- 
^ * This author is a son of Sir John Barrow (1764-1848), the dis- mated with centrifugal as well as centripetal forces ; and 
.tingu^ed^reller, and^ssistant-sccretary of the Admiralty for even at the present day it is far from being a compact 

homogeneous state. In m^y respecte it resembles oar 
annexed^ account of the Booshuana nation i also, Travtth mfo empire -more dosely than a European country, 

the InMar of Southern Africa, and various nautical memoirs. and we all know what India would become if the strong 
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cohesive power of the administration were withdrawn* 
It was the autocratic power, with the central adminis- 
tration as its necessary complement, that first created 
Russia, then saved her from dismemberment and poli- 
tical annihilation, and ultimately secured for her a 
place among European nations by introducing West'em 
civilisation. 

A general estimate of the results of the eman- 
cipation may be inferred from its 

Effects upon the PropHetors, 

On all proprietors the emancipation had at least one 
good effect : it dragged them forcibly from the old path 
of indolence and routine, and compelled them to think 
and calculate regarding their affairs. The hereditary 
listlessness and apathy ; the traditional habit of looking 
on the estate with its serfs as a kind of self-acting 
machine, which must always spontaneously supply the 
owner with the ..means of living ; the inveterate practice ; 
of spending all ready money, and of taking little heed 
for the morrow — all this, with much that resulted from 
it, was rudely swept away, and became a thing of the 
past. The broad, easy road on which the proprietors 
had hitherto let themselves be borne along by the force 
of circumstances, suddenly split up into a number of 
narrow, ai-duous, thorny paths. Each one had now to 
use his judgment to determine which of the paths 
he should adopt, and, having made his choice, he had 
to struggle along as he best could. I remember once 
asking a proprietor what, effect the emancipation had 
on the class to which he belonged, and he gave me an 
answer which is worth recording. * Formerly,’ he said, 

‘ we kept no accounts, and drank champagne ; now we 
keep accounts, and content ourselves with beer.’ Like 
all epigrammatic sayings, this laconic reply is far from 
giving a complete description of reality, but it indicates 
in a graphic way a change which has unquestionably 
taken place. As soon as serfage was abolished, it was 
no longer possible to live like ‘ the flowers of the field.’ 
Many a proprietor who had formerly vegetated in apa- 
thetic ease, had to ask himself the question, ‘ How am I 
now to gain a living ? ’ 

As a war correspondent, Mr Wallace has also 
published Egypt and the Egyptian Question^ 1883. 

Of Norway and Sweden we have accounts by 
Mr Samuel Laing, of Papdale, Orkney, a 
younger brother of the author of the History of 
Scotland during the seventeenth century. This 
gentleman did not begin to publish till a mature 
period of life, his first work being a Residence in 
Norway in 1834-36, and the second, a Tour in 
Sweden in 1838, both of which abound in valuable 
statistical facts and well-digested information. Mr 
Laing resided for two years in different parts of 
Norway, and concluded that the Norwegians were 
the happiest people in Europe. Their landed 
property is so extensively diffused in small estates, 
that out of a population of a million there are 
about 41 5656 proprietors. There is no law of 
primogeniture, yet the estates are not subdivided 
into minute possessions, but average from forty to 
sixty acres of arable land, with adjoining natural 
wood and pasturage. 

Agricultural Peasantry of Norway, 

The Bonder, or agricultural peasantry (says Mr 
Laing), each the proprietor of his own farm, occupy the 
country from the shore side to the hill foot, and up every 
valley or glen as far as com can grow. This class is the 
kernel of the nation. They are in general fine athletic 
men, as their properties are not so large as to exempt 


thepa from work, but large enough to afford them and 
their household abundance, and even superfluity of the 
best food. They farm not to raise produce for sale, so 
much as to grow everything they eat, drink, and wear 
in their families. They build their own houses, make 
their own chairs, tables, ploughs, carts, harness, iron- 
work, basket-work^ and wood-work ; in short, except 
window-glass, cast-iron ware, and pottery, everything 
about their houses and furniture is of their own fabrica- 
tion. There is not probably in Europe so great a popu- 
lation in so happy a condition as these Norwegian yeo- 
manry. A body of small proprietors, each with his thirty 
or forty acres, scarcely exists elsewhere in Europe ; or, 
if it can be found, it is under the shadow of some more 
imposing body of wealthy proprietors or commercial 
men. . . . Here they are the highest men in the nation. 
The settlers in the newer states of America, and in 
■ our colonies, possess properties of probably about 
the same extent ; but they have roads to make, lands to 
clear, houses to build, and the work that has been doing 
here for a thousand years to do, before they can be in 
the same condition. These Norwegian proprietors are 
in a happier condition than those in the older states of 
America, because they are not so much influenced 
by the spirit of gain. They farm their little estates, 
and consume the produce, without seeking to barter or 
sell, except what is necessary for paying their taxes and 
the few articles of luxury they consume. There is no 
money-getting spirit among them, and none of extrava- 
gance. They enjoy the comforts of excellent houses, as 
good and large as those of the wealthiest individuals ; 
good furniture, bedding, linen, clothing, fuel, victuals, 
and drink, all in abundance, and of their own providing; 
good horses, and a houseful of people who have more 
food than work. Food, furniture, and clothing being 
all home-made, the difference in these matters between 
the family and the servants is very small ; but there is a 
perfect distinction kept up. The servants invariably 
eat, sleep, and sit apart from the family, and have gener- 
ally a distinct building adjoining to the family house. 

The neighbouring country of Sweden appears 
to be in a much worse condition, and the people 
are described as highly immoral and depraved. 
By the returns from 1830 to 1834, one person in 
every forty-nine of the inhabitants of the towns, 
and one in every hundred and seventy-six of the 
rural population, had been punished each year for 
criminal offences. The state of female morals, 
particularly in the capital of Stockholm, is worse 
than in any other European state. Yet in Sweden 
education is widely diffused, and literature is not 
neglected. The nobility are described by Mr 
Laing as sunk in debt and poverty; yet the people 
are vain of idle distinctions, and the order of 
burgher nobility is as numerous as in some of the 
German states. 



Society of Sweden, 

Every man {he says) belongs to a privileged or 
licensed class or corporation, of which every member is 
by law entitled to be secured and protected within his 
own locality from such competition or interference of 
others in the same calling as would injure his means of 
living. It is, consequently, not as with us, upon his 
industry, ability, character, and moral worth that the 
employment and daily bread of the tradesman, and the 
social influence and consideration of the individual, in 
every rank, even the highest, almost entirely depends; 
it is here, in the middle and lower classes, upon cor- 
porate rights and privil^es, or upon license obtained 
from government ; and in the higher, upon birth and 
court or government favour. Public estimation, gained 
by character and conduct in the several relations of life, 
is not a necessary element in the social condition even 
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of tie' wdrkiiJf tradesman. Like soldiers in a regiment, abundance of seeds; but as tbe vigour of the plant 
a great -proportion of the people under this social system declines, tbe peel becomes thinner, and the seeds 

derive their ^estimation among others, and consequently gradually diminish in number, until they disappear 

their ovm self-esteem, not from their moral worth, but altogether. Thus, the oranges that we esteem the most 

from their professional standing and importance. This are the produce of barren trees, and those which we 

evil is inherent iii all privileged classes, but is concealed consider the least palatable come from plants in full 
or compensated in the higher, the nobility, military, and vigour. 

clergy, by the sense of honour, of religion, and by educa- Our friend was increasing the number of his trees by 
tion. In the middle and lower walks of life those layers. These usually take root at the end of two yeara 
ihfiaences are weaker, while the temptation^ to immor- They are then cut off from the parent stem, and are 
ality are stronger ; and the placing a man’s livelihood, vigorous young trees four feet high. The process of 
prosperity, and social consideration in his station upon raising from seed is seldom, if ever, adopted in the 
other grounds than on his own indust^ and moral Azores, on account of the very slow growth of the trees 
worth, is a demoralising evil in the very structure of so raised. Such plants, however, are far less liable to 
Swedish society. ■ the inroads of a worm which attacks the roots of the 

trees raised from layers, and frequently proves very 
Mr Laing has since published NoUs of a Trav- destructive to them. The seed or ^ pip ' of the acid 
eller in Etirope^ 1854; Observations on the Social orange, which we call Seville, with the sweeter kind 
and Political State of the European People in grafted upon it, is said to produce fruit of the finest 
1848-49 ; and Observations on the Social and ^^^vour. In one small garden eight trees were pointed 
Political State of Denmark and the Duchies in ortt which hc^ borne for t\vo successive years a crop of 
jgj-j oranges which was sold for thirty pounds. . . . 

• j The treatment of orange-trees in Fayal ’ differs from 

KnmTarfaryy by g|. ivIichaeFs, where, after they are planted out, 

Mr Spencer, author of a work on Ge^any and they are allowed to grow as they please. In this orange- 
the Germans, two volumes, 1S37, was hailed with garden the branches, by means of strings and pegs fixed 
peculiar satisfaction, as affording information re- in the ground, were strained away from the centre into 
specting a brave mountainous tribe who long the shape of a cup, or of the ribs of an open umbrella 
warred with Russia to preserve their national inde- turned upside down. This allows the sun to penetrate, 
pendence. They appear to be a simple people, exposes the branches to a free circulation of air, and is 
with feudal laws and customs, never intermarry- said to be of use in ripening the fruit. Certain it is 
ing with any race except their own. Further in- oranges are exported from Fayal several weeks 
formation was afforded of the habits of the Cir- Michael’s ; and as this 

C 2 iSsiB,nshYthtyournalofaResidenceinCircassia be attributed to gi-eater waimth of climate, it 

during the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, by Mr J. ^ ^ ® 

Q “Rptt /* ' trccs to the suH. The same precautions are taken here 

f; J ™ ^ ' Circassia ^3 gt Michael’s to shield Lm from the winds ; high 

agent or envoy from England, ^^lls are built round all the gardens, and the trees 
which, however, was partly assumed. He acted themselves are planted among rows of fayas, firs, and 
also as physician, and seems generally to have camphor^trees. If it were not for these precautions, 
been received with kindness and confidence. The the oranges would be blown down in such numbers as 
population, according to Mr Bell, was divided into to interfere with or swallow up the profits of the 
fraternities, like the tithings or hundreds in Eng- gardens ; none of the windfalls or ^ ground fruit,’ as 
land during the time of the Saxons. Criminal merchants here call them, being exported to 
offences were punished by .fines levied on the England. 

fratefmity, that for homicide being two hundred Suddenly we came upon merry groups of men and 
oxen. The guerrilla warfare which the Circas- engaged in packing oranges, in a square 

sians carried on against Russia, marked their and open plot of gromd. They were gathered round a 
indomitable spirit and love of country, but it, frmt, sitting on heaps of the 

of course, retarded their civilisation calj^-leaves °f tbs Indian com, in which each 

e A orange is wrapped before it is placed m the boxes. 

4T 27 ^ ^f^d a Su 7 nmer at the Near these circles of laughing Azoreans, who sat at 

Joseph BULLAR, M.D., : their work and kept up a continual cross-fire of rapid 
anct JOHN HULLAR of Lincoln s Inn, two volumes, i repartee as they quickly filled the orange-cases, were 
lo4l> furnish some light agreeable notices of the a party of children, whose business it was to prepare 
islands of the Azores, under the dominion of For- , je husks for the men, who used them in packing, 
tugal, from which they are distant about 80c ¥■ Fhese youngsters, who were playing at their work like 
miles. This archipelago contains about 250,000 i children of a larger growth that sat by their side, 
inhabitants. St Michael’s is the largest town ' mvich. difficulty kept in order by an elderly 

and there is a considerable trade in oranges be- ^ who shook his head and a long stick whenever 
twixt it and England. About 120,000 large and ’ flagged or idled. ’ * ' u • -u j 
small chests of oranges were shipped for England q^ifntity of the leaves being heaped together near 
in rRan anri otp ^ ® d- ‘ ^ lackers, the operation began. A child handed to a 

f partic- j , j^^n who sqtktted by the heap of fruit a prepared 

rve 0 introduce a passage respecting : h . this was rapidly snatched from the child, wrapped 
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Two chests were siting across his hack by means of 
cords crossed in a figure^ of eight ; both were well 
secured by straps under his belly ; the driver took his 
goad, pricked his beast, and uttering the never-ending 
cry ' Sackaaio/ trudged off to the town. 

The orange-trees in this garden cover the sides of a 
glen or ravine, like that of the Dargle, but somewhat 
less steep j they are of some age, and have lost the stiff 
clumpy form of the younger trees. Some idea of the 
rich beaiity of the scene maybe formed by imagining the 
trees of the Dargle to be magnificent shrubs loaded with 
orange fruit, and mixed with lofty arbutuses 

Groves whose rich fruit, burnished with golden rind. 

Hung amiable, and of delicious taste. 

In one part scores of children were scattered among the 
branches, gathering fruit into small baskets, hallooing, 
laughing, practically joking, and finally emptying their 
gatherings into the larger baskets underneath the tree's, 
which, when filled, were slowly borne away to the pack- 
ing-place, and bowled out upon the great heap. Many 
large orange-trees on the steep sides of the glen lay on 
the ground uprooted, either from their load of fruit, 
the high winds, or the weight of the boys, four, five, 
and even six of whom will climb the branches at the 
same time ; and as the soil is very light, and the roots 
are superficial — and the fall of a tree perhaps not 
imamusing — down the trees come. They are allowed to 
lie where they fall ; and those which had evidently 
Men many years ago were still alive, and bearing good 
crops. The oranges are not ripe until March or April, 
nor are they eaten generally by the people here until ' 
that time— the boys, however, that picked them are 
marked exceptions. The young children of Viilafranca 
are now almost universally of a yellow tint, as if 
saturated with orange juice. 

Travels in New Zealand^ by Ernst Dieffen- 
BACH, M.D., late naturalist to the New Zealand 
Company, 1843, is a valuable history of an inter- 
esting country, destined apparently to transmit 1 
. the English language, arts, and civilisation. Mr I 
Dieffenbach gives a minute account of the Ian - 1 
guage of New Zealand, of which he compiled a ; 
grammar and dictionary. He conceives the | 
native population of New Zealand to be fit to | 
receive the benefits of civilisation, and to amal- j 
gamate with the British colonists, 

Mr Anthony Trollope’s Travels in A us- 
tralia and New Zealand, 1873, supply recent and 
minute information. The vast improvements of 
late years — the formation of railroads and general 
progress in New Zealand — have been extraordin - 1 
ary. Of the squatters and free settlers, Mr 
Trollope says : 

The first night we stayed at a squatter’s house, and I 
soon learned that the battle between the squatter and 
the free-selecter, of which I had heard so much in the 
Australian colonies, was being waged with the same ; 
internecine fury in New Zealand, Indeed the New 
Zealand bitterness almost dxqeeded that of New South 
Wales — though I did not hear the complaint, so common 
in New South Wales, that the free-selecters were all 
cattle-stealers. The complaint made here was that the 
government, in dealing with the land, had continually 
favoured the free-selecter at the expense of the squatter 
— ^who having been the pioneer in taking up the land, 
deserved all good things from the country of his adop- 
tion. The squatter’s claim is in the main correct. He 
has deserved good things, and has generally got them. 
In all these colonies — in New Zealand as well as New 
South Wales and Victoria — the squatter is the aristocrat 
of the country. In wealth, position, and general influ- 


ence he sitands first. There are no doubt points as to 
which the squatters have been unjustly used — ^matters as 
to which the legislature have endeavoured to clip their 
wings at the expense of real justice. But they have been 
too strong for the legislature, have driven coaches and 
horses through colonial acts of parliament, have answered ' 
injustice by illegal proceeding, and have as a rule held 
their own and perhaps something more. I soon, found 
that in this respect the condition of New Zealand was 
very similar to that of the Australian colonies. The 
gentleman who accompanied us was the government 
land-commissioner of the province, and, as regarded 
private life, was hand and glove with our host ; but the 
diflerence of their position gave irie an opportunity of 
hearing the land question discussed as it regarded that 
province. I perceived that the New Zealand squatter 
regarded himself as a thrice-shom lamb, but was looked 
upon by anti-squatters as a very wolf. 

Isabella L.^Bird (Mrs Bishop) ha? contrib- 
uted several popular and picturesquely written 
volumes to the literature of modern travel. She 
issued anonymously in 1855 her Englishwoman 
in Americaj which has been followed by Hawaii, 
1875, ^ account of a sojourn in the Sandwich 
Islands ; Letters from the Rocky Mountains, 
1879; Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 1880; and 
The Golden Chersonese, 1883. Her volumes for 
the most part consist of letters written from 
abroad to a sister now deceased ; they are bright, 
chatty, and agreeable. The author possesses very 
considerable descriptive power, which helps the 
reader to realise, in a more than usually vivid 
manner, the scenes and places she is describing. 
Her personal daring in these journeys would do 
credit to a traveller of the sterner sex. 

Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two 
Years in that Country, by Madame* Calderon 
DE LA Barca, an English lady, is full of sketches 
I of domestic life, related with spirit and acuteness. 

In no other work are we presented with such 
I agreeable glimpses of Mexican life and manners, 
j Letters on Paraguay, and Letters on South 
j America, by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, are 
I the works of two brothers who resided twenty-five 
years in South America. 

The Narrative of the Voyages of H,M.S. ^ Ad-- 
venture'' aiid ^Beagle,' 1839, Captains King 
and FIT 2 ROY, and C Darwin, Esq., naturalist of 
' the Beagle, detail the various incidents which 
’ occurred during their examination of the southern 
shores of South America, and during the Beaglds 
circumnavigation of the globe. The account of 
the Patagonians in this work, and that of the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego, are both novel and 
interesting, while the details supplied by Mr. 
Darwin possess a permanent value {ante, p. 762). 

Notes on the United States during a Phreno- 
logical Visit in i839“4p, have been‘ published by 
Mr George Combe, in three volumes. Though 
attaching what is apt to appear an undue import- 
ance to his views of phrenology, Mr Combe was a 
sensible traveller. He paid particular attention to 
schools and all benevolent institutions, which he 
has described with care and minuteness. Among 
the matter-of-fact details and sober disquisitions 
in this work, we meet with the following romantic 
story. The author had visited the lunatic asylum 
at Bloomingdale, where he learned this realisation 
of Cymon and Iphigenia — finer even than the 

version of Dryden I 

^ . m . 
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uui app^rcnuy wnuen wirn irum ana canaour Mpresdons of the City ofMadnd, 

The work fatigues from the multiplicity of Its small 

statements, and the want of general views or ani- 601x0^5 Bible in Spain. 

mated description. In 1842 the author published I have visited most of the principal capitals of the 
two additional volumes, describing his tour in the world, but upon the whole none has ever so interested 
slave-states. These are more interesting, because as this city of Madrid, in which I now found myself, 
the ground is less hackneyed, and Mr Buckingham I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its public 
felt strongly, as a benevolent and humane man, squares, its fountains, though some of these are remark- 
on the subject of slavery. Mr Buckingham was able enough : but Petersburg has finer streets. Pans 
an extensive traveller and writer. He published Edmburgh more stately edifices, London far nobler 

narratives of journeys in Palestine, Assyria, ^klst Shiraz can boast of more costly 

Media, and Persia, wid of various continent^ aot cooler waters. But the wulation ! Within 

-u™ a. ^ \ Jr 3, mud wall, scarcely one league and a half in circuit, 

of ^literary schemes, ^re contained two hundred thousand human beings, 
es».abUshing the O^nental Herald Athencaum certainly forming the most extraordinary vital mass to 
woekly journal, and was a successful lecturer. He be found in the entire world ; and be it always remem- 
had‘ published two volumes of an autobiography, bered that this mass is strictly Spanish. The population 
when he died somewhkt suddenly in 1 85 5, .a.ged of Constantinople is extraordinary enough, but to form 
si;cty-nine. it twenty nations have contributed — Greeks, Armenians, 

Among other works on America we may men- Persians, Poles, Jews, the latter, by-the-bye, of Spanish 
tion the Western World^hy Alexander Mackay origin, and speaking amongst themselves the old Spanish 
three volumes, 1849, a very complete and able > tmt the huge population of Madrid, with the 

book up to the date of its publication: Thines ^ sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly French 

as They are in America, by Dr William ‘^°fs,glove-m^er^andpemiqmers,isstnctly Spa^^ 
Chambers; and Life and Liberty in America ^ a considerable portion are not natives of the 

■ < A • a pkcc. Hcrc are no colonies of Germans, as at St 

Dr teARl^S MacXAV. A visit to America, Petersburg ; no English kctories, as at Lisbon ; no 
^ Dr Chambers has s^id, is usually one of multitudes of insolent Yankees lounging through the 




composed of various elements, is Spanish, and will from Spain, A new edition, partly rewritten, was 
remain so as long as the city itself shall exist. Hail, ye issued in 1855, as one of the series of Murrafs 
aguadores of Asturia I who, in your dress of coarse Hand-books, This interesting and valuable work 
duifel and leathern skull-caps, are seen seated in hun- elicited praise from all travellers in Spain and 
dreds by the fountain-sides, all literary critics, as the best book that has ever 

casks, or staggenng nf V-ilfSiria ! a-PP^ared for illustration of the national character 

stories of lofty houses. Hail, ye caleseros of Valencia I «« j Snaniard*; wp'll a«! for 

who lolling lazily against your vehicles, rasp tobacco for manners ot the bpamaras, as well as JtS 
your pape? cigars whilst waiting for a fare. Hail to descriptions of the scenery, and topography of die 
you Wars of La Mancha! men and women, who, country. Mr Ford was the eldest son of Sir 
wrapped in coarse blankets, demand charity indifferently Richard Ford, at one time M.P. for East Grinstead, 
at the gate of the palace or the prison. Hail to you, and chief police magistrate of London. He studied 
valets from the mountains, mayordomos and secretaries for the bar, but never practised, devoting himself 
from Biscay and Guipuscoa, toreros from Andalusia, to art and literature, and residing for many years 
riposteros from Galicia, shopkeepers from Catalonia I jn Spain. He was an occasional contributor to 
Hail to ye, Castilians, Estremenians, and Aragonese, of Quarterly Review, ' 
whatever calling ! And, lastly, genuine sons of the 

capital, rabble of Madrid, ye twenty thousand mpolos, and SMniards, 

whose terrible knives, on the second morning of May, ^ , 

worked such grim havoc amongst the legions of Murat ! Since Spam appears on the map to be a square and 
And the higher orders— -the ladies and gentlemen, the most compact kingdom, politicians and geographers 
cavaliers and senoras ; shall I pass them by in silence ? have treated it and its inhabitants as one and the same ; 
The truth is, I have little to say about them ; I mingled practically, however, this is almost a geographical 
but little in their society, and what I saw of them by expression, as the earth, air, and mortals of the different 
no means tended to exalt them in my imagination. I portions of this conventional whole are altogether hetem- 
am not one of those who, wherever they go, make it a geneous. Peninsular man has followed the nature by 
constant practice to disparage the higher orders, and to which he is surrounded ; mountains and rivers have 
exalt the populace at their expense. There are many walled and moated the dislocated land ; mists and 
capitals in which the high aristocracy, the lords and gleams have diversified the heaven; and differing like 
ladies, the sons and daughters of nobility, constitute the soil and sky, \htpeopief in each of the once independent 
most remarkable and the most interesting part of the provinces, nowbound loosely together by one golden hoop, 
population. This is the case at Vienna, and more the crown, has its own particular character. To hate his 
especially at London. Who can rival the English neighbour is a second nature to the Spaniard ; no spick 
aristocrat in lofty stature, in dignified bearing, in and span constitution, be it printed on parchment or 
strength of hand, and valour of heart ? Who rides a calico, can at once efface traditions and antipathies of a 
nobler horse ? Who has a firmer seat ? And who more thousand years ; the accidents of localities and pro- 
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of a rich soil They, in fact, have long enjoyed, under lusty muleteer! ^ For when not engaged in swearing or 
despotisms of church and state, a practical and personal smoking, the livelong day is passed in one monotonous 
independence, the good results of which are evident in high-pitched song, the tune of which is little in harmony 
their stalwart fraihes and manly bearing. with the import of the words or his cheerful humour, 

Secondly, A distinction must ever be made between the being most unmusical and melancholy ; but such is the 
Spaniard in his individtml and in his collective capacity, true type of oriental melody, as it is called. The same 
and still more in an official one : taken by himself, absence of thought which is shewn in England by 
he is true and valiant : the nicety of his Pundomr, or whistling is displayed in Spain by singing. . . . 
point of personal honour, is proverbial ; to him as an The Spanish muleteer is a fine fellow : he is intelli- 

individual, you may safely trust your life, fair fame, and gent, active, and enduring ; he braves hunger and thirst, 
purse. Yet history, treating of these individuals in the heat and cold, mud and dust | he works as hard as his 
collective, juntados, presents the foulest examples of cattle, never robs or is robbed ; and while his betters 
misbehaviour in the field, of Punic bad faith in the put off everything till to-morrow except bankruptcy, he 
cabinet, of bankruptcy and repudiation on the exchange, is punctual and honest j his frame is wiry and sinewy, 
This may be also much ascribed to the deteriorating his costume peculiar. It must be admitted that these 
influence of bad government, by which the individual cavalcades of mules are truly national and picturesque ; 
Spaniard, like the monk in a convent, becomes fused mingled with mounted horsemen, the zigzag lines come 
into the corporate. The atmosphere is too infectious to threading down the mountain defiles, now tracking 
avoid some corruption, and while the Spaniard feels that through the aromatic brushwood, now concealed amid 
his character is only in safe keeping when in his own rocks and olive-trees, now emerging bright and glitter- 
hands, and no man of any nation knows better then how ing into the sunshine, giving life and movement to the 
to uphold it, when linked with others, his self-pride, lonely nature, and breaking the usual stillness by the 
impatient of any superior, lends itself readiljj* to feelings tinkle of the bell and the sad ditty of the muleteer^ 
of mistrust, until self-interest and preservation become sounds which, though unmusical in themselves, are in 
uppermost. From suspecting that he will be sold and keeping with the scene, and associated with wild Spanish 
sacrificed by others, he ends by floating down the turbid rambles, just as in England the harsh whetting of the 
stream like the rest : yet even official employment does scythe is mixed up with the sweet spring and newly- 
not quite destroy all private good qualities, and the mown meadow. 
emffieado may be appealed to as an individual. 

^ , A. H. LAYARD* 

The Spanish Muleteers, 

„ , . Few modern books of travels or narratives of 

The muleteer of Spam IS justly renowned: his genenc discovery have excited greater interest in this 
term IS a^nero, a gee-upper for his arr, arre is pure ^.^untry than the two volumes published in 1848, 
Arabic, as indeed are -almost all the terms connected 

with his craft, as the Moriscoes were long the great Re^ns, hy AusTEN HETOY 

carriers of Spain. To travel with the muleteer, when the Layard (torn in Pans in 1817) had 

party is small or a per^n ilone, is both cheap and safe ; It'^velled extensively in the East, and was devoted 
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safely through the danger, my companion explained to unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found 
me 4at this unusual change in the quiet face of the in Assyria, was rounded and without ornament at the 
river was caused by a great dam which had been built top. 

by Nimrod, and that in the autumn, before the winter I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed 
rains, the huge stones of which it was constructed, and terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch 
squared, and united by cramps of iron, were frequently of ima^nation to conjure up the most strange fancies, 
visible above the surface of the stream. It was, in fact, This gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising from 
one of those monuments of a great people, to be found the bowels of the earth, might well have belonged to 
in all the rivers of Mesopotamia, which were undertaken one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the 
to insure a constant supply of water to the innumerable traditions of the country as appearing to mortals, slowly 
canals spreading like network over the surrounding ascending from the regions below. One of the workmen, 
countiw, and which, even in the days of Alexander,, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown 
were looked upon as the works of an ancient nation, down his basket and run off towards Mosul as fast as 
No wonder that the traditions of the present inhabitants his legs could carry him, I learned this with regret, as 
of the land should assign them to one of the founders of I anticipated the consequences. 

the human race I The Arab was telling me of the con- Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, 
nection between the dam and the city built by Athur, which still clung to the sculpture, and giving directions 
the lieutenant of Nimrod, the vast ruins of which were for the continuation of the work, a noise of horsemen 
now before us — of its purpose as a causeway for the was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, fallowed by 
mighty hunter to cross to the opposite palace, now repre- half his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As 
sented by the mound of Hammum AH — and of the soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and pub- 
histories and fate of the kings of a primitive race, still iished the wonders they had seen, every one mounted 
the favourite theme of the inhabitants of the plains of his mare and rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of 
Shinar, when the last glow of twilight faded away, and the truth of these inconceivable reports. When they 
I fell asleep as we glided onward to Baghdad. beheld the head, they all cried together : ‘ There is no 

god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet ! * It was 

The ^cuneiform character^ referred to is the some time befe the sheikh could be prevailed upon to 
arrow-headed alphabet, , or signs and characters, descend into the pit, and conraice himself that the 
found on bricks; on cylinders, on the remains of he saw was of stone. ‘This is not the work of 

. , . nj- L men s hands, exclaimed he, but of those infidel giants 

ancient building, and on the smooth spaces of prophet-peace be with Urn 1-ha? said 

rocks, from the i^phrates to the eastern bounty higher than the tallest date-tree ; this is 

ary of Persia.^ Professor Grotefend decmhered idols which Noah — ^peace be with him I — 

certain names in these inscriptions, and his dis- cursed before the flood.^ In this opinion, the result of a 
covery has been followed up by Sir Henry Raw- careful ex^ination, all the by-standers concurred, 
linson, Dr Hincks, and others, with distinguished 

success, Mr Layard commenced his operations The people caused fre- 

at Nimroud on a vast mound, 1800 feet long, 900 quent 'ImFt^e^aveller’s tact, liber- 

broad, and 60 or 70 feet high. On digging down ality, an^ourage overcaiM^hem aU. In about 
into the rubbish, chambers of white marble were twelve / mgnths, eight chambers were opened, 
brought to light ; then sculptures with cuneiform Additid^funds for proseOTi|te r^earches were 
inscriptions, winged lions with human heads, obtain^ trough ^ the try^s of- the British 
sphinxes, bass-reliefs representing hunting-pieces MuseuM^^ ^timatelv t'^^ty-eight halls and 
and battle-scenes, with illustrations of domestic galleries V jot l|M>^e%‘<^fed7ihe most valuable of 
life. One discovery caused great consternation the exhunib(|4re^fwjj^:smitted to the British 
among the labourers. Museum. commenced ex- 

cavations at Kouyunjik, on the plain beyond the 
^ ^ Tigris, opposite Mosul, and was there equally 

Discovery of a Colossal Sculpture. successful. In 1849, he undertook a second ex- 

On the morning I rode to the encampment of Sheikh pedition, funds having been supplied (though with 
Abd-ur-rahman, and was retumii^ to the mound, when a niggardly hand) by the trustees of the Museum 
I saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the .and the government. On this occasion, Mr 
top of their speed. On approaching me, they stopped. Layard extended his researches to Babylon and 
"Hasten, O Bey,' exclaimed one of them-— "hasten to confines of Persia, but the most valuable 
the diggers, for they have^ found Nimrod himself, results were obtained in tbe field of his former 
Wallah, It IS wonderM, but it is true . ’we have seen at Nimroud and Kouyunjik. The sculp- 

hm with our ey«. There is no but God ; and > f U ^ j tie most remarkable 

both joining m this pious exclamation, they galloped ; . r 

off, 4hout further words, in the direction If tfeir ^emg a figure of Dagon-a four-^mged male 

' divinity. There were representations of almost 

On reaching the ruins I descended into the new fivery mode of life---'banquets, processions, sie^jes,' 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already seen forts, captives in fetters, criminals undergoing 
me as I approached, standing near a heap of baskets punishment, See. The Assyrians appear to have 
and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and asked for a been familiar with the most cruel barbarities — ^fiay- 
present to celebrate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew ing alive, impaling, and torturing their prisoners, 
the screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed jn the mechanic^ arts they were inferior to the 
an enormous human head sculptured in full out of the Egyptians, and in moving those gigantic sculfi- 

alabaster of the country. They had uncovered the tures they had no motive-power but physical 

^ fipre the remainder of wtach w^ stil force-the captives, malefactors, and slaves being 

Khorsabad and PersepoHs. It was in admirable pre- ^ appear on those Assyrian 
servation. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and Gardner Wilkinson considers this as dispro'inng 
the outline of the features shewed a freedom and know- their early date. They are all, ^ he concludes, 
ledge of art scarcely to be looked for in the works of within the date 1000 B,C., illustrating the periods 
«o remote a period. The cap had three horns, and, of Shalmaneser and Sennacherib,* and Mr Layard 
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is also of opinion that the Assyrian palaces he able interconrse might be maintained by Great 
explored were built by Sennacherib, who came to Britain with this productive part of the world, 
the throne at the end of the seventh century before 

Omst The rounds at Nimroud Kouyunjik, charles wentworth dilke-mr j. f. 

and Khorasan would seem to be all parts . CAMPBELL— LORD DUFFERIN. 

vast city or capital — the Nineveh of Jonahy which 

was a three days^ journey, and contained one In Greater Britain^ a Record 

hundred thousand children, or a population of half of Travel in English-speaking Countries during 
a million. The measurement of the space within 1S66 and 1867, *The development of the England 
the ruins gives an area almost identical with that of Elizabeth is to be found, not in the Britain of 
assigned by the prophet Victoria, but in half the habitable' globe. If two 

The account of this second expedition was pub- small islands are by courtesy called Great,'’ 
lished by Mr Layard in 1853, under the title of America, Australia, India, must form a Greater 
Discoveries in the Rums of Nineveh and Babylon, Britain.”' After this prefatory explanation of his 
He aftenvards entered into public life, was a short quaint title, the author arranges his travelling 
time in 1852 Under-secretary of State for Foreign experiences into four parts— -America, Polynesia, 
Affairs, and member of parliament for Aylesbury ; Australia, and India. The sketches are lively 
he visited the Crimea during the war with Russia, and spirited, and the work was well received by 
and on his return was one of the most urgent in the public. The sixth edition {1872) is now before 
demanding inquiry into the management of the us* 

s Esrf?6?’;; 

1866 was Undersecretary of State for Foreign The idea which in all the length of my travels has 
Affairs. He was Chief Commissioner of Works been at once my fellow and my guide— a key wherewith 
1868-^9, but retired on being appointed British to unlock the hidden things of strange new lands— is a 
envoy at Madrid. He acted as ambassador at conception, however imperfect, of the grandeur of our 
Constantinople 1877-80, and the order of the Bath already girdling the earth, which it is destm^, 
w., .pon him i. ,8,8. A’ 

, J r rj J ^ run into an English mould : Alfred's laws and Chaucer's 

Ctty of Baghdad or Bagdat, tongue are theirs whether they would or no. There are 

We are now amid the date-groves. If it be autumn, j uien who say that Britain in her age will claim the 
clusters of golden fruit hang beneath the fan-like glory of having planted greater Englands across the 
leaves ; if spring, the odour of orange blossoms fills the ' seas. They fail to perceive that she has done more 
air. The cooing of the doves that flutter among the than found plantations of her own — that she has imposed 
branches begets a pleasing melancholy, and a feeling of h^er institutions upon the offshoots of Germany, of 
listlessness and repose. The raft creeps round a pro- Ireland, of Scandinavia, and of Spain, 
jecting bank, and two gilded domes and four stately 

minarets, all glittering in the rays of an Eastern sun, Brigham Young, 

rise suddenly high above the dense bed of palms. They , ■. v v t .. 

are of the mosque of Kaithaman, which covers the We posted off to a merchant to whom we had letters, 

tombs of two of the Imaums or holy saints of the that we might inquire when his spiritual chief and 

Sheeah sect. The low banks swarm with Arabs— men, military ruler would be home apm from his tnp north, 

women, and naked children. Mud hovels screened by The answer w^, To-morrow. ... , 

yellow mats, and groaning water-wheels worked by the ^ watching the last gleams fade from fte snow- 
patient ox, are seen beneath the palms. The Tigris “PO“ Wasatch, we parted for the night, I 

becomes wider and wider, and the stream is almost sleep m a private house, the hotel being hlled 

motionless. Circular boats of reeds, coated with bitumen, balcony. As 1 entered the dmwing-room of 

skim over the water. Horsemen and riders on white «y entertamer, I hemd the voice of a lady re^in^, and 
asses hurry along the river-side. Turks in flowing robes caught enough of what she said to be aware that it vm 
and broad turbans Persians in high black caps and a* defence of polygamy. She ceased when she saw the 
close-fitting tunics; the Bokhara pilgrim in his white stranger; but I found that it was my host's first wife 
head-dress and way-worn garments ; the Bedouin chief reading Belinda Pratt's book to her daughters— girls 
in his tasseUed keffiih and striped aba ; Baghdad ladies blooming into womanhood. _ . , , , 

with their scarlet and white draperies, fretted with -A-fter an agreeable chat with the ladies, doubly 
threads of gold, and their black horse-hair veils con- pleasant as it followed upon a long absence from civili- 
cealing even their wanton eyes ; Persian women wrapped sation, I went to my room, which I afterwards found to 
in their sightless garments ; and Arab girls in their ^ youth of sixteen years. In 
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a white man?* ^ White’ is used in Utah as a general ' 
term of praise? a white man is a' man— to nse onr 
corresponding idiom — ^not so black as he is painted* A 
* white country * is a country with grass and trees ; just 
as a white man means a man who is morally not^a Ute, 
so a white country is a land in which others than Utes 
can dwell 

We made some complimentary answer to Stenhouse's 
question ; but it was impossible not to feel that the 
real point was, is Brigham sincere ? 

Brigham’s deeds have been those of a sincere man. 
His bitterest opponents cannot dispute the fact that in 
1S44, Vhen Nauvoo was about to be deserted, owing to 
the attacks of a ruffianly mob, Brigham rushed to the 
front, and took the chief command. To be a Mormon 
leader then was to be a leader of an outcast people, 
with a price set on his head, in a Missourian county in 
which almost every man who was not a Mormon was 
by profession an assassin. In the sense, too, of believing 
that he is what he professes to be, Brigham is un- 
doubtedly sincere. In the wider sense of being that 
which he professes to be, he comes off as well, if only we 
will read his words in the way he speaks them. He 
tells us that he is a prophet — God’s representative on 
earth ; but when I asked him whether he was of a 
wholly different spiritual rank to that held by other 
devout men, he said : ‘ By no means. I am a prophet^ — 
one of many. All good men are prophets ; but God has 
blessed me with peculiar favour in revealing His will 
oftener and more clearly through me than through other 
men.’ 

Those who would understand Brigham*s revelations 
must read Bentham. The leading Mormons are utili- 
tarian deists. * God’s will be done,’ they like other 
deists say, is to be our rule : and God’s will they find in 
written revelation and in utility. God has gjiven men, 
by the actual hand of angels, the Bible, the Book of 
Mormon, the Book of Covenants, the revelations upon 
Plural Marriage. When these are exhausted,^ man, 
seeking for God’s will has to turn to the principle of 


that is, of the church — is God’s will and must be done. 
While utility is their only index to God’s pleasure, they 
admit that the church must be ruled— that opinions 
may differ as to what is the good of the church, and 
therefore the will of God. They meet, then, annually, 
in an assembly of the people, and electing church-officers 
by popular will and acclamation, they see God’s finger 
in the ballot-box. They say, like the Jews in the elec- 
tion of their judges, that the choice of the people is the 
choice of God. This is what men like John Taylor or 
David Wells appear to feel ; the ignorant are permitted 
to look upon Brigham as something more than man, and 
though Brigham himself does nothing to confirm this 
view, the, leaders foster the delusion. When I asked. 
Stenhouse, ‘ Has Brigham’s re-election as prophet ever 
been opposed?’ he answered sliarply, * I should like to 
see the man who ’d do it.’ 

Brigham’s personal position is a strange one : he calls 
himself prophet, and declares that he has revelations 
from God himself, but when you ask him quietly what 
all this means, you find that for prophet you should read 
political philosopher. He sees that a canal from Utah 
Lake to Salt Lake Valley would be of vast utility to the 
. church and the people — that a new settlement is urgently 
required. He thinks about these things till they dom- 
inate in his mind, and take in his brain the shape of 
physical creations. He dreams of the canal, the city; 
sees them before him in his waking moments. That 
which is so clearly for the good of God’s people becomes 
God’s will. Next Sunday at the tabernacle, he steps 
to the front and says : ‘ God has spoken ; He has said unto 
his prophet : ** Get thee up, Brigham, and build Me a 
dty in the fertile valley to the South, where there is 
water, where there are fish, where the sun is strong 
enough to ripen the cotton plants, and give raiment as 
well as food to my saints on earth.” Brethren ^willing to 
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aid Ckni’s work should come to me before the bishops’ 
meeting,’ As the prophet takes his seat again, and puts 
on his broad-brimmed hat, a hum of applause runs round 
the bowery, and teams and barrows are freely promised. 

Sometimes the canal, the bridge, the city may prove a 
failure, but this is not concealed : the prophet’s human 
tongue may blunder even when he is commimicating 
holy things. ‘ After all,’ Brigham said to me the day 
before I left, ‘ the highest inspiration is good sense — the 
knowing what to do and how to do it.’ 

Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, author of 
Greater Britain, is son of a baronet of the same 
name who was one of the Commissioners of the 
International Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and 
for his services in that capacity was rewarded 
with a baronetcy in 1862. The second baronet 
was born in 1843, studied law, and was called to 
the bar in 1866. In 1867 he was elected to repre- 
sent Chelsea in the House of Commons, and in 
iiSSo he became President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board* He has succeeded his father and 
grandfather as proprietor of the Athenceum, 

Another extensive traveller, J. F. Campbell 
(1821-1885), published two volumes of extracts 
from journals sent home, geological and other 
notes written while travelling westwards round the 
world in 1875. His work is entitled My Circular 
Notes, The ‘Notes’ are lively and graphic, 
especially as regards Japan and the Japanese, 
of which the accounts are highly favourable. He 
was a Celtic scholar, and published four volumes 
of Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 1862. 
The work is a rich repertory of Celtic folk-lore 
and traditional literature, poetical and prosaic. 
He also published a series of Gaelic texts and 
a geological work, Frost and Fire, in 1865. 

Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, 
descriptive of his yacht voyages to Iceland and 
Jan Mayen, are graceful delineations of his inter- 
course with the Icelanders, the incidents of the 
cruise, and the scenery visited. He held the post 
of Governor-General of Canada, 1872-78, and has 
been engaged in various diplomatic services 
I abroad, chiefly in connection with the affairs of 
Turkey and Egypt A collection of his Speeches 
and Addresses was issued in 1882. 

WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 

Two interesting volumes on Arabia were pub- 
lished in 1865, by William Gifford Palgrave, 
son of Sir Francis Palgrave, and born in West- " 
minster in 1826. An officer in the Indian army, 
Mr Palgrave travelled for nearly ten years (1853- 
1863) in Arabia and other parts of the Turkish 
empire. He has also officiated as consul at Trebi- 
zond. His published travels are entitled Narra- 
tive of a YeaPs fourney through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 1862-63. At the time of under- 
taking this journey, Mr Palgrave was in connec- 
tion with the Order of the Jesuits, and the neces- 
sary funds were furnished by the liberality of the 
Erhperor of the French (Napoleon IIL). The 
narrative g^ves the most minute account we have 
of the Arab race—of their condition, intellectual 
and political, social and rdigious. 

The Arab Character, 

Some authors, travelled or otherwise, have represented 
the Arabs of the interior as a race absolutely incapable 
of any real attainment o)r progress in practical and 
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material science, and have supposed that branch of 
knowledge to be the exclusive portion of Japhet, while 
Shem and his descendants, amongst whom the Arabs j 
hold a distinguished place, are to be allowed neither 
part nor lot in this matter. My own experience, if in- 
deed it may bear the name of experience, would lead me 
to a very different conclusion ; and I am rather inclined 
to regard the Arabs, taken in themselves and individually, 
as endowed with a remarkable aptitude for those very 
pursuits, and hardly less adapted to the railroad, to the 
steam-ship, or any other nineteenth century invention or 
natural research than the natives of Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham themselves. But lack of communication with j 
other countries, and especially with those which were in 
former times, and yet are, the fountain-heads of that 
special activity ; and, in addition, the Mahometan drug 
which paralyses whatever it does not kill outright, have 
kept them back in the intellectual race, to be outrun by 
others more favoured by circumstance, though not per- 
haps by nature. When the Koran and Mecca shall 
have disappeared from Arabia, then, and then only, can 
we seriously expect to see the Arab assume that place in 
the ranks of civilisation from which hlahomet and his 
book have, more than any other individual cause, long 
held him back. 

The Simoon. 

It was about noon, and such a noon as a summer 
solstice can offer in the unclouded Arabian sky over a 
scorched desert, when abrupt and burning gusts of wind 
began to blow by fits from the south, while the oppres- 
siveness of the air increased every moment till my com- 
panion and, myself mutually asked each other what this 
could mean, and what was to be its result. We turned 
to inquire of Salem, but he had already -wrapped up his 
face in his mantle, and, bowed down, and crouching on 
the neck of his camel, replied not a word. His comrades, 
the two Sherarat Bedouins, had* adopted a similar 
position, and were equally silent. At last, after repeated 
interrogations, Salem, instead of replying directly to our 
questioning, pointed to a small black tent, providen- 
tially at no great distance in front, and said, ^ Try to 
reach that ; if we can get there, we aie saved.* He 
added, ^Talce care that your camels do not stop and lie 
down J* and then, giving his own several vigorous blows, 
relapsed into muffled silence. 

We looked anxiously towards the tent j it was yet a 
hundred yards off or more. Meanwhile the gusts grew 
hotter and more violeiit, and it was only by repeated 
efforts that we could urge our beasts forward. The 
horizon rapidly darkened to a deep -violet hue, and 
seemed to draw in like a curtain on every side ; while, 
at the same time, a stifling blast, as though from some 
enormous oven opening right on our path, blew steadily 
under the gloom ,* our camels, too, began, in spite of all 
we could do, to turn round and round, and bend their 
knees preparing to lie down. The Simoon was fairly 
upon us. 

Of course, we had followed our Arab’s example by 
muffling our faces ; and now, with blows and kicks, we 
forced the staggering animals onwards to the only 
asylum within reach. So dark was the atmosphere, and 
so burning the heat, that it seemed that hell had risen 
from the earth, or descended from above. But w-e were 
yet in time ; and at the moment when the worst of the 
concentrated poison blast was coming around, we were 
already prostrate one and all -within the tent, -with our 
heads well wrapped up, almost suffocated indeed, but 
safe ; while our camels lay without like dead, their long 
necks stretched out on the sand awaiting the passing of 
the gale. 

On our first arrival the tent contained a , solitary 
Bedoui^^oman, whose husband was away mth his 
camels iii tble Wadi Sirham. When she saw five hand- 
some men like -os rush thus suddenly into her dwelling, 
without a word of leave or salutation, she very propery;^ 
set up a scream to the tune of the four crown pleas, 
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murder, arson, robbery, and I know not what else. 
Salem hastened to reassure her by calling out ‘ Friends,’ 
and without more words, threw himself flat on the 
ground. All followed his example in silence. 

We remained thus for about ten minutes, during which 
a still heat, like that of a red-hot iron slowly passing over 
us, was alone to be felt. Then the tent walls began 
again to flap in the returning gusts, and announced 
that the worst of the Simoon had gone by. We got up 
half dead with exhaustion, and unmuffled our faces. My 
comrades appeared more like corpses than livipg men; 
and so, I suppose, did I. However, I could not forbear, 
in spite of warning, to step out and look at the camels : 
they were still lying flat as if they had been shot. The 
air was yet darkish, but before long it brightened up to 
its usual dazzling clearness. During the whole time 
that the Simoon lasted, the atmosphere was entirely free 
I from sand or dust, so that I hardly know how to 
I account for its singular obscurity. 


ARCTIC EXPEOrnONS. 

Expeditions to the arctic regions were continued 
after the fruitless voyage of Sir J ohn Ross, 1829-33. 
The interval of 160 miles between Point Barrow, 
and the farthest point to which Captain Franklin 
penetrated, was, in 1837, surveyed by Mr Thomas 
Simpson and the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The latter had, with great generosity, 
lent tlieir valuable assistance to complete the 
geography of that region, and Mr Simpson was 
enthusiastically devoted to the same object. In 
the summer of 1837, he, with his senior officer, Mr 
Dease, started from the Great Slave Lake, follow- 
ing the steps of Franklin as far as the point called 
Franklin’s Farthest, whence they traced the re- 
mainder of the coast to the westward to Point 
Barrow, by which they completed our knowledge 
of this coast the whole way west of the Copper- 
mine River, as far as Behring’s Straits. Wintering 
at the north-east angle of the Great Bear Lake, 
the party descended the Coppermine River, and 
followed the coast eastwards as far as the mouth 
of the Great Fish River, discovered by Back^ in 
1834. The expedition comprised ^ the navigation 
of a tempestuous ocean beset with ice, for a 
distance exceeding 1400 geographical or 1600 
statute miles, in open boats, together with all the 
fatigues of long land-journeys and the. perils .of 
the climate.’ In 1839 Geographical Society 
of London rewarded Mr Simpson with a medal 
for ‘ advancing almost to completion the solution 
of the great problem of the configuration of the 
northern shore of the North American continent’ 
While returning to Europe in June 1840, Mr 
Simpson died, it is supposed, by his own hand in 
a paroxysm of insanity, after shooting two of the 
four men who accompanied him firom the Red 
River colony. Mr Simpson was a native of Ding- 
wall, in Ross-shire, and at the time of his melan- 
choly death was only in his thirty-second year. 
His Narrative of the DiscoveHcs on the North 
Coast of America^ effected by the Officers of the 
Hudson*s Bay Company during the years 1836-39, 
was published in 1843. 

In 1845 Admiralty commissioned two ships, 
the Erebus and Terror^ to prosecute the problem 
of the North-west Passage. Captain Sir John 
Franklin had returned from Tasmania, and the 
expedition was placed under charge of that experi- 
enced and skilful commander, Captain Crozier 
being the second in command. The expedition 
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was seen for the last time by a whaler, July 26, 
1845 making for Lancaster Sound, At the close 
of 1847 the Admiralty despatched vessels with 
supplies ; two were sent in 1848 on Franklin's 
route, and Sir John Richardson was despatched 
through Rupert’s Land to the coast of the Arctic 
Sea. These were the beginnings of a series of 
searching expeditions persevered in year after 
year, until tidings were obtained. Of these we 
have interesting accounts in the Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea in 1846 
and 1847, by John Rae, 1850; Journal of a 
Voyage in performed by the ^ Lady Frank- 

lin'* and ^Sophia* under commattd of Mr LF. 
Penny ^ by P. C Sutherland, M.D., two volumes, 
3853 ; Papers and Despatches relating to the Arctic- 
searching Expeditions of 1850-1-2, by James 
Mangles, R.N., 1852 ; Second Voyage of the 
Prince Albert^ in Search of Sir JoJm Franklmy 
by W. Kennedy, 1853 ; The Last of the Arctic 
Voyages, being a Narrative of the Expedition in 
H.M,S, ^ Assistance,’ under the command ^ Sir 
Edward Belcher, CB., in Search of Sir John 
Franklm, 1852-3-4, two volumes, 1855 ; The Dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage, by HMS, 

^ Investigator i Captain R. M‘Clure, 1850-54, 
published in 1856. The last of these voyages 
was the most important. Captain hPCiure was 
knighted, and parliament voted him a sum of 
j^5ooo, with an equal sum to his officers and crew. 
The gallantry and ability displayed by the officers 
of the various expeditions, and the additions made 
by them to the geography of the Polar Seas, 
render these voyages and land-journeys a source 
of national honour, though of deep and almost 
painful interest. The abundance of animal life in 
the polar regions is remarkable. Reindeer, hares, 

• musk oxen, with salmon and other fish, were 
found, and furnished provisions to the exploring 
ice-parties. In 1854 Dr Rae learned from a party 
of Esquimau.^ that in the spring of 1850 about 
forty white men were seen on the shore of King 
William's Land. They appeared thin, and inti- 
mated by signs that their ships had been lost in 
the ice, and that they were travelling to where 
they hoped to find deer to shoot. They were 
dragging a boat and sledges. The Esquimaux 
further stated that later the same season, before 
the ice broke up, the bodies of thirty white men 
were discovered on the continent a day's journey 
to the west of the Great Fish River, and five more 
bodies on an adjacent island. In 1857, Lady 
Franklin organised another searching expedition, 
and Captain M‘Clintock, with a crew of twenty- 
four men, sailed in the Fox yacht. They spent 
the winter of 1857-58 in the ice, drifting about 
twelve hundred miles. In the spring they resumed i 
operations, and in August reached Brentford Bay, 
near which the ship was laid up for winter-quarters. 
In the spring of 1859, Captain M^Clintock and 
Lieutenant Hobson undertook sledge expeditions, 
embracing a complete survey of the coasts. At 
Point Victory, upon the north-west coast of King 
, William's Land, Lieutenant Hobson found under 
a cairn a record, dated April 25, 1848, signed by 
Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, stating that the 
Erebus and Terror were abandoned on the 22d of 
April 1848, in the ice, and that the survivors, in 
all one hundred and five, under the command of 
Captmn Crozier, were proceeding to the Great 
' ‘ rer. Sir John Franklin had died on the 


ilth of June 1847. The unfortunate party had 
expected to be able to penetrate on foot south- 
wards to some of the most northerly settlements 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. Traces of their 
progress were further found — a large boat fitted 
on a sledge, with quantities of clothing, cocoa, 
tea, tobacco, and fuel, with two guns and plenty 
of ammunition. Five watches, some plate, knives, 
a few religious books, and other relics were dis- 
covered ; but no journals or pocket-books. The 
gallant band, enfeebled by three years' residence 
in arctic latitudes, disappointment, and suffering, 
had no doubt succumbed to the cold and fatigue, 
sinking down by the way, as the Esquimaux had 
reported to Dr Rae, and finding graves amidst 
the eternal frost and snow. The graves of three 
of the crew of the Erebus and Terror are thus 
noticed in Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, 
by Lieutenant S. Osborn : 

Graves of the English Seamen in the Polar Legions, 

The graves, like all that Englishmen construct, were 
scrupulously neat. Go where you will over the globe’s 
surface — afar in the east, or afar in the west, down . 
among the coral-girded isles of the South Sea, or here, 
where the grim North frowns on the sailor's grave — ^you 
will ahvays find it alike ; it is the monument raised by 
rough hands but affectionate hearts over the last home 
of their messmates ; it breathes of the quiet churchyard 
in some of England's many nooks, where each had 
formed his idea of what was due to departed worth ; 
and the ornaments that nature decks herself with, even 
in the desolation of the frozen zone, were carefully culled 
to mark the dead seaman's home. The good^ taste of 
the officers had prevented the general simplicity of an 
oaken head and footboard to each of the graves being 
marred by auy long and childish epitaphs, or the doggrel 
of a lower-deck poet, and the three inscriptions were as 

follows ; . TV > r f 

* Sacred to the Memory of Wm. Braine, R.M., of 
H.M.S. Erebus, died April 3, 1846, aged 32 yei.rs. 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve, 
xxiv. 15* ■ 

‘Sacred to the Memory of J. Torrington, ^\ho de- 
parted this life, January i, 1846, on board .if H.M.S. 
aged 20 years. 

‘Sacred to the Memory of J. Hartwell, A.B., of 
H.M.S. Erehes, died January 4, 1846, aged 25 .years. 

« Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Consider your ways. 
Haggai i. 7.' 

I thought I traced in the epitaphs over the graves^ of 
the men from the Erebm the manly and Christian spirit 
of Franklin. In the true spirit of chivalry, he, their 
captain and leader, led them amidst dangers and 
unknown difficulties with iron will stamped upon his 
brow, but the words of meekness, gentleness, and truth 
were his device. 

Some interesting and affecting details of these 
arctic explorations are given in the Life of Sir 
John Richardson, by the Rev. J. MTli^ith, 1868. 
Sir John was an intrepid explorer of the arctic 
regions, and largely contributed to our knowledge 
of their physical geography, flora, and faun^ He 
was a native of Dumfries, bom 1787, died 1865. 
In 1878 was ^ym€iie.dLNarratwe of a Vopge to 
the Polar Sea during 

and Discovery, by Captain SIR G. S. NARES, 
Commander of the Expedition ; 

the Natural History, by H. W. 
of the sledge parties reached the highest latitude 
ever attainid (83» 20' 26" N.); farther progress 
was stop^ by an insuperable bamer of ic&^ 
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AFRICAN EXPLORATION* 

The discovery of the source of the Nile, which 
from time immemorial has been a subject of 
mysterious interest and speculation, combined 
with that which the journeys of Livingstone and 
others excited regarding Central Africa, fill a large 
space in our literature of travel. 

SIR RICHARD F. BURTON.* 

One of the most fearless and successful of 
modern explorers is Sir Richard Francis 
Burton, son of Colonel J. N. Burton, born in 1821. 
Entering the East India Company's service, Lieu- 
tenant Burton served some years in Scinde under 
Sir Charles Napier, and published an account of 
Sindh and the Races that inhabit the Valley of 
the Indus ^ 1851. The same year he produced a 
volume entitled Goa and the Blue Mountains^ or 
Six Months of Sick-leave; and the next year, Fal- 
conry in the Valley of the Indus. His knowledge 
of Arabic suggested a journey in which, adopting 
the habits of an Afghan pilgrim, he penetrated 
to the two holy cities. The result was a most 
valuable and interesting book of travels, entitled 
a Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El 
Medmah and Meccah^ three volumes, 1855-57. 
Accompanied by Lieutenants Stroyan, Speke, and 
Hern, the first of whom was killed, while Burton 
himself was much wounded, he made a journey 
into the country of the Somali, and succeeded in 
reaching Harar, and published an account of the 
journey under the title of First Footsteps in 
East Africa, or an Exploration of Harar, 1856. 
Starting from Zanzibar in 1857, Burton and Speke 
set out to the country of the Upper Nile,' to verify 
the existence of an inland sea announced by the 
Arabs and missionaries ; and the result was the 
discovery of Lake Tanganyika in lat. 5® S., long. 
36® E., and a large crescent-shaped mass of 
mountains overhanging the northern half of the 
lake, ten thousand feet high, considered by Speke 
to be the true Mountains of the Moon. Captain 
Burton published an account of this expedition, 
entitled The Lake Regions of Central Afifca, two 
volumes, i860. His health having been impaired 
by his African travels, he visited the United 
States, and published an account of the Mormons. 
In 1861 he was appointed consul for Fernando 
Po, whence he made exploring expeditions, de- 
scribed in his works, Aheokuta and the Camera ons 
Mountains, two volumes, 1863; A Mission to 
GeleU, King of Dahoni^, two volumes, 1864; 
'Wit and Wisdom from West Afnca, 1865. To a 
three years* residence as consul in Brazil, we owe 
Explorations of the Highlands of Brazil, two ' 
volumes, 1869 ; and Letters from the Battlefields 
of Paraguay, 1870. A later work is a descrip- 
tion of Zanzibar, City, Island, and Coast, 1872. 
In 1875, Captain Burton published Ultima Thule, 
or a Summer in Jcela^td, containing his personal 
adventures, besides a narrative of the discovery, 
the history, and characteristics of the island. In 
1876 he visited the ancient gold mines of Midian. 
The results, which are rather doubtful as regards 
the produce of gold, are recorded in his book, The 
Gold Mines of Midian, 1878. In 1881 he issued 
a translation of Os Lusiadas of Camoensj and in 
1882 he visited Axim. In 1883 he published The 
Book of the Smord, and at a later date a complete 
translation of the Arabian Nights, 


CAPTAINS SPEKE AND GRANT. 

John Hanning Speke was a native of Devon- 
shire, born at Orleigh Court, near Bideford, io 
1827. He obtained a commission in the Bengal 
Native Infantry, and served in the war of the 
Punjab, In 1 854 he commenced his explora- 
tions in Eastern Africa ; and in 1856, as already 
related, he joined Captain Burton in his expedi- 
tion to ascertain the position of the great lakes of 
the interior. In July 1858, Speke traversed the 
route running north from Kazeh, and in August 
discovered the Victoria Nyanza Lake, which he 
considered to be the source of the Nile. In order 
to establish more firmly his theory on the subject, 
from which Burton and others differed, he under- 
took another expedition in i860, accompanied by 
Captain Grant The result he published in a 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 
1863. Captain Speke was to have addressed the 
British Association at Bath on the i6th of Septem- 
ber 1864, but was unfortunately killed on the 15 th 
by the accidental discharge of his gun. The death 
of the brave traveller under circumstances so 
distressing may be said to have saddened all Eng- 
land. Subsequent explorations have proved the 
accuracy of his account of the Victoria Nyanza. 

First View of the Nile, 

Here at last I stood on the brink of the Nile ; most 
beautiful was the scene — nothing could surpass it ! It 
was the very perfection of the kind of effect aimed at in a 
highly-kept park ; with a magnificent stream from six to 
seven hundred yards wide, dotted with islets and rocks, 
the former occupied by fishermen’s huts; the latter by 
stems and crocodiles basking in the sun, flowing between 
high grassy banks, with rich trees and plantains in the 
background, where herds of the nsunnu and hartebeest 
could be seen grazing, while the hippopotami were 
snorting in the water, and florikan and guinea-fowl 
rising at our feet. Unfortunately, the chief district 
officer, Mlondo, was from home, but we took posseission 
of his huts — clean, extensive, and tidily kept — facing the 
river, and felt as if a residence here would do one 
good. ... 

I marched up the left bank of the Nile, at a consider- 
able distance from the water, to the Isamba Rapids, 
passing through rich j angle and plantain gardens. N argo, 
an old friend, and district officer of the place, first re- 
freshed us with a dish, of plantain squash and dried fish 
with pomb^.* He told us he is often threatened by 
elephants, but he sedulously keeps them off with charms; 
for if they ever tasted a plantain they would never leave 
the garden until they had cleared it out. He then took 
us to see the nearest falls of the Nile— extremely beauti- 
ful, but very confined. The water ran deep between its 
banks, which were covered with fine grass, soft cloudy 
acacias, and festoons of lilac convolvuli ; whilst here and 
there, where the land had slipped above the rapids, 
bared places of red earth could be seen like that of 
Devonshire : there, too, the waters, impeded by a 
natural dam, look like a huge mill-pond, sullen and 
dark, in which two crocodiles, laving about, were 
looking out for prey. From the high banks we looked 
dow4, upon a line of sloping wooded islets lying across 
the stream, which divide its waters, and by interrupting 
them, cause at once both dam and rapids. The whole 
was more fairy-like, wild, and romantic than — I must 
jconfess that my thoughts took that shape — anything I 
ever saw outside of a theatre. It was exactly the sort 
of place, in fact, where, bridged across from one side- 
slip to t^ other, on a moon%ht night, brigands would 
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assemble to enact some dreadful tragedy. Even the 
seemed speli-bound at the novel beauty of 
the sight, and no one thought of moving till hunger 
warned us night was setting in, and we had better look 
oat for lodgings. 

Etiquette at the Court of Uganda^ 

The mighty king was now reported to be sitting on 
his throne in the state-hut of the third tier. I advanced 
hat in hand, with my guard of honour follomng, formed 
in open ranks, who in their turn were followed by the 
bearers carrying the present. I did not walk straight 
up to him as if to shake hands, but went outside the 
lanks of a three-sided square of squatting Wakungii, all 
habited in skins, mostly cow-skins ; some few of them 
had, in addition, leopard-cat skins girt round the waist, , 
the sign of royal blood. Here I was desired to halt 
and sit in the glaring sun ; so I donned my hat, 
mounted my umbrella — a phenomenon which set them 
all a- wondering and laughing — ordered the guard to close , 
ranks, and sat gazing at the novel spectacle. A more 
theatrical sight I never saw. The king, a good-looking, 
well-figured, tall young man of twenty-five, was sitting 
on a red blanket spread upon a square platform of royal 
grass, encased in tiger-grass reeds, scrupulously well- 
dressed mbugu. The hair of his head was cut short, 
excepting on the top, where it was combed up to a high 
ridge, running from stem to stern like a cock’s comb. 
On his neck was a very neat ornament — a large ring of 
beautifully worked small beads, forming elegant patterns 
by their various colours. On one arm was another bead 
ornament, prettily devised ; and on the other a wooden 
charm, tied by a string covered with snake-skin. On 
every finger and every toe he had alternate brass and 
copper-rings ; and above the ankles, half-way up to the 
calf, a stocking of very pretty beads. Everything was 
light, neat, and elegant in its way ; not a fault could be 
found with the taste of his * getting-up.’ For a handker- 
chief he held a well -folded piece of bark, and a piece of 
gold-embroidered silk, which he constantly employed to 
hide his large mouth when laughing, or to wipe it after 
a drink of plantain wine, of which he took constant and 
copious draughts from neat little gourd-cups, adminis- 
tered by his ladies-in-waiting, who were at once his 
sisters and wives. A white dog, spear, shield, and 
woman — the Uganda cognisance — were by his side, as 
also a knot of staff-officers, with whom he kept up a 
brisk conversation on one side, and on the other was a 
band of Wachwezi, or lady-sorcerers. 

I was now asked to draw nearer within 'the hollow 
square of squatters, where leopard skins were strewed 
upon the ground, and a large copper kettle-drum, sur- 
mounted with brass bells on arching wires, along with 
two other smaller drums covered with cowrie-shells, and 
beads of colour worked into patterns, were placed, I 
now longed to open conversation, but knew not the 
language, and no one near me dared speak, or even lift 
his head from fear of being accused of eyeing the women ; 
so the king and myself sat staring at one another for 
full an hour — I mute, hut he pointing and remarking 
with those around him on the novelty of my guard and 
general appearance, and even requiring to see my hat 
lifted, the umbrella shut and opened, and the guards 
face about and shew off their red, cloaks — for such 
wonders had never been seen in Uganda. 

Then finding the day waning, he sent Maula on an 
embassy to ask me if I had seen him ; and on receiving ^ 
my reply, ^ Yes, for full one hour,’ I was glad to find 
him rise, spear in hand, lead his dog, and walk uncere- 
moniously away through the inclosure into the fourth ! 
tier of huts ; for this being a pure levee day, no business 
was transacted. The king’s gait in retiring was intended 1 
to be veij majestic, but did not succeed in conveying to | 
me that impression. It was the traditional walk of his . 
race, founded on the. step of the lion, but the outward 
sweep of the legs, intended to represent the stride of the 
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I noble beast, appeared to' me only to realise a very ludi- 
crous kind of waddle. 


The Source of the Nile — A Summary, 

The expedition had now performed its functions. I 
saw that old Father Nile, without any doubt, rises in the 
Victoria Nyanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake is the 
great source of the holy river which cradled the first 
expounder of our religious belief. I mourned, however, 
when I thought how much I had lost by the delays in 
the journey having deprived me of the pleasure of going 
to look at the north-east comer of the Nyanza to see 
what connection there was, by the strait so often spoken 
of, with it and the other lake where the Waganda went 
to get their salt, and from which another river flowed to 
the north, making * Usoga an island.’ But I felt I ought 
to be content with what I had been spared to accom- 
plish ; for I had seen full half of the lake, and had in- 
formation given me of the other half, by means of which 
I knew all about the lake, as far, at least, as the chief 
objects of geographical importance were concerned. 

Let us now sum up the whole and see what it is 
worth. Comparative information assured me that there 
was as much water on the eastern side of the lake as 
there is on the western — if anything, rather more. The 
most remote waters, or top head of the Nile, is the 
southern end of the lake, situated close on the third 
degree of south latitude, which gives to the Nile the 
surprising length, in direct measurement, rolling over 
thirty-four degrees of latitude, of above two thousand 
three hundred miles, or more than one-eleventh of the 
circumference of our globe. Now from this southern 
point, round by the west, to where il[itg 7 'eat Nile stream 
issues, there is only one feeder of any importance, and 
that is the Kitangule river ; whilst from the southern- 
most point, round by the east, to the strait, there are 
no rivers at all of any importance ; for the travelled 
Arabs one and all aver, that from the west of the snow- 
clad Kilimandjaro to the lake where * it is cut by the 
second degree, and also the first degree of south lati- 
; tude, there are salt lakes and salt plains, and the country 
i is hilly, not unlike Unyamiiezi ; but they said there were 
no great rivers, and the country was so scantily watered, 
having only occasional runnels and rivulets, that they 
always had to make long marches in order to find water 
when they went on their trading journeys : and further, 
those Arabs who crossed the stra^. when they reached 
Usoga, as mentioned before, during^e late interregnum, 
crossed no river either. 

There remains to be disposed ^of the ‘Salt Lake,* 
which I believe is not a salt, but a fresh-water lake ; 
and my reasons are, as before stated, that the natiyes 
call all lakes salt, if they find salt beds or salt islands in 
such places. Dr Krapf, when he obtained a sight of the 
Kenia mountain, heard from the natives there that there 
was a salt lake to its northward, and he also heard that 
a river ran from Kenia towards the Nile. If his 
information was true on this latter point, ^ then, with- 
out doubt, there must exist some connection between 
his river and the salt lake I have heard of, and this 
in all probability would also establish a connection 
between my salt lake and his salt lake which he heai'd 
was called Baringo. In no view that can be taken of it, 
however, does this unsettled matter touch the established 
fact that the head of the Nile is in three degrees south 
latitude, where, in the year 1858, 1 discovered the head 
of the Victoria Nyanza to be. 

James Augustus Grant, associated with 
Captain Speke in African travel and discovery, is 
a native of Nairn, of which town his father was 
minister. He was born in 1827, and in his eight- 
eenth year entered the Indian army; served 
under Lord Gough; and did duty with the 78th 
Highlanders, under General Havelock, at the 
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relief of Lucknow in 1857. On this occasion he 
was wounded in the right hand. From April 
i860 till June 1863 he was engaged in the African 
expedition. In the preface to his work, A Walk 
Across Africa^ or DomesUc Scenes from my Nile 
Journal, 1864, Captain Grant says : 

^My acquaintance with Captain Speke com- 
menced as far back as 1847, when he was serving 
in India with his regiment. We were both Indian 
officers, of the same age, and equally fond of field- 
sports, and our friendship continued unbroken. 
After his return from discovering the Victoria 
Nyanza, he was, as is well known, commissioned 
by the Royal Geographical Society to prosecute 


his discovery, and to ascertain, if possible, the 
truth of his conjecture— that the Nile had its 
source in that gigantic lake, the Nyanza. I volun- 
teered to accompany him ; my offer was at 
once accepted ; and it is now a melancholy satis- 
faction to think that not a shade of jealousy or 
distrust, or even ill-temper, ever came between us 
during our wanderings and intercourse.^ 

Captain, now Colonel Grant, was made a CB. 
in 1866 ; and in 1868, when the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion was organised, he was appointed head of the 
Intelligence Department, and for his services in 
Abyssinia was nominated a Companion of the 
Order of the Star of India. His volume of travels 
is a pleasing and interesting narrative. Its title 
is thus explained : ' Last season Sir Roderick 
Murchison did me the honour to introduce me to 
Her Majesty’s First Minister, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and on that occasion his Lordship good- 
humouredly remarked, ^ You have had a long 
walk, Captain Grant 1 ’ The saying was one well 
fitted to be remembered and to be told again ; 
and my friendly publishers and others recom- 
mended that it should form the leading title of my 
book.’ We subjoin one extract : 


Life in UnyanyemheJ' 

This province of Unyanyembe has nearly four months 
. of rain, comniencing in the end of November, and wind- 
ing up with the greatest fall in February. As soon as 
the soil of sand, or black spongy mould, has softened, 
the seed is dropped, and by the ist of February all is as 

B een as an emerald. The young rice has to struggle 
r fifteen days against the depredations of a small black 
. caterpillar, green underneath. It is a precarious time 
for the agriculturist ; for, if rain does not fall, the crop is 
lost, being eaten close by this insect. Women walk in 


, notice of African localities (from an article in 

the Ttmes) will assist the reader: * The Island of Zanzibar is cut by 
the^ sixth parallel of south latitude, and firom B^moyo, on the 
mainl^d, starts a well-known caravan route, which leads in the 
first place to Unyanyembe, a central trading station and settlement 
of the Arab ivory and slave merchants, lying in five degrees south 
l^tude, and toree hundred and sixty miles west of Bagamoyo in a 
Jioxt and farthest depot of the Arab merchants is 
Ujiji, one himdred and eighty miles due west of Unyanyembe, on 
the shores of the great lake of Tanganyika When the native 
tnb^ and ttmur pet^ sultans are not at war between themselves 
or with the Ara^ the road to Ujiji from Unyanyembe is pr».vty 
straight and safe for a weU-organised caravan. The cKstrici 
betwe^ Tanganyika and the coast is well travelled by caravans • 
the tribute system with the different tribes is almost as organised 
as a customs tariff, ^d the drunken village chiefs and sultans 
who depend upon tradem for all their finery, are quite wise enough 
to iraow that if they rob and murder one caravan, anotoer is not 
hkelyto come thwa^y. Neither do the Arabs dare to kidnap 
along the rou^^ Thmr slave-hunting grounds are in the distant 
wtenor.and itis quite an error to suppose that the country is 
desolated and uninhabited for several hundred miles from the 
coast murards. A great part of the way from Bagamoyo to Utiii. it 
is populous and prosperous, the natives are well armed with flint 
g^s M far and farther than Unyanyembe, and it is to the interest 
of both the tnbes and the traders to keep me peace.’ 
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the fields, with hand-picks, loosening the soil, clearing it 
of weeds and worms. There is only one crop in the 
year, and all the cereals known in Zanzibar are grown 
here. Cotton was considered by an Indian resident to 
be as fine as that grown in Kutch, but he said they had 
no use for it, merely burning it as wicks. As the pre- 
vious year’s com had been consumed, the poorer classes 
gathered the heads of a wild grass {Dactylosuvi Egyptian 
' €um)y and prepared it for stirabout by sun-drying, beat- 
ing on the rocks, and rubbing it into flour on their flag- 
stones. They also fed upon mushrooms, growing 
amongst the rank ^ dub’ grass, after drying, roasting, and 
peeling them. They were five inches in diameter, and 
sienna-coloured. Another variety was white, and half the 
size. All the cattle and goats in the country seemed to 
have found their way into the folds of the Arabs, and 
had been captured in a war still going on between them 
and the native population. The surrounding country 
is devoid of game, but within a long day’s march a 
forest was visited, where various antelopes, giraffes, 
lions, and a few elephants might be met with along the 
valley of the Wallah River. The scales of an armadillo 
were seen worn as a charm, three inches across, and 
striated or lined at one end. Our men had a supersti- 
tion that the person who found an annadillo alive would 
become a king — ^meaning, I imagine, that it was so rare. 
However, we came upon a pet one at three degrees north 
latitude. About the cultivations near the village no 
singing-birds are ever heard, but the plumage of those 
seen is often very brilliant. Flocks of beautiful little 
birds, with black bodies, golden-tinted scarlet heads and 
backs, pecked at the ears of corn ; or in the rice fields 
the favourite of the Cape farmers, the locust-bird, 
black, and looking like a curlew when walking, went 
tamely about. Crows, with a ring of white about the 
neck, were seen in twos and threes. The matting in 
the house was full of bugs, or ticks, which pestered one 
while seated at night, causing considerable irritation. 

It is not a country for ivoiy, the natives seldom, if ever, 
bringing any for sale. Grain was so scarce that slaves 
could be purchased for two fathoms of calico. One day 
a naked native passed us in charge of three Seedees 
(negros) armed with spears. They had found him steal- 
irig, and offered him for sale. No one would purchase 
him, and he was taken to the sultan, who would, as 
Moosah said, either spear him, keep him as a slave, or 
allow him to be sold. Slaves from the northern kingdom 
of Uganda, &c., were considered the most valuable. 
They were held to be more trustworthy than men from 
the coast, made excellent servants, and were famous at 
killing or capturing wild animals. The most esteemed 
women were, of the Wahumah tribe from Karague ; 
they resembled the Abyssinians, 

Let me give the reader some idea of our life here. 
Moosah, an Indian in whose house we resided, was a 
fine benevolent old man, with an establishment of three 
hundred native men and women around him. His 
abode had, three years ago, taken two months to build, 
and it was surrounded by a circular wall which inclosed 
his houses, fruit and vegetable gardens, and his stock 
of cattle. The lady who presided over the whole was 
of most portly dimensions, and her word was law. 
Moosah sat from mom till night with his ‘fondee’ or 
chief manager, and other head servants within sight, 
receiving salutes and compliments from the rich and 
poor at the front or gentlemen's side of the house, while . 
the lady presided over the domestic arrangements of the 
interior. We had full access to both, and no house 
could be conducted with greater regularity. At three 
o’clock in the morning, Moosah, who had led a hard 
life in his day, would call out for his little pill of opium, 
which he had never missed for forty years. This would 
brighten him up till noon. He would then transact 
business, chat, and give you the gossip at any hour you 
might sit by him on his carpet. To us it seemed strange 
that he never stopped talking when prayers from the 
Roran were being read to him by a *Bookeen,’ or 
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Madagascar man. Perhaps he had little respect for the offi- 
ciating priest, as the same reverend and learned gentle- 
man was accustomed to make him his shirts! After a 
midday sleep, he would refresh himself with a second , 
but larger pill, transact business, and so end the day. 

The harem department presented a more domestic 
scene. At dawn, women in robes of coloured chint 2 , 
their hair neatly plaited, gave fresh milk to the swarm 
of black cats, or churned butter in gourds by rocking it 
to and fro on their laps. By seven o’clock the whole 
place was swept clean. Some of the household fed the 
game-fowls, or looked after the ducks and pigeons j two 
women ciiained by the neck fetched firewood, or ground 
com at a stone ; children would eat together without 
dispute, because a matron presided over them ; all were 
quiet, industrious beings, never idle, and as happy as 
the day was long. When any of Moosah’s wives gave 
birth to a child, there was universal rejoicing, and when 
one ^ied, the shrill laments of the women were heard 
all night long. When a child misbehaved, we white 
men were pointed at to frighten it, as nurses at home 
too often do with ghost stories. 

The most important functionary about this court was 
the head keeper or ^ fondee,’ who had been a slave all 
life, and now possessed a village with a farm and 
cattle. His daily duty was to sit within sight of his 
master. On Speke calling to see his collection^ of horns 
and extract a bullet from the leg of one of his slaves, 
the fondee made us heartily welcome. Stools were 
placed, and he produced some ripe plantain, and shewed 
us about his premises. He also took us to one of his 
favourite shooting-grounds, where he certainly knew 
how to make himself comfortable. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 

In 1854 and 1855 appeared The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon^ and Eight Yeard Wafiderings 
in Ceylon, These works evinced a love of travel 
and adventure, an intelligence and power of de- 
scription, that marked the writer as one eminently 
fitted for the exploration of Eastern countries. 
Their author was an English engineer, Samuel 
White Baker, born in London, June 8, 1821. 
About the year 1847 be had gone to Ceylon, 
and was popularly known as the elephant- 
hunter. His residence was fitted up with great 
taste and neatness, as both Mr Baker and his 
wife had a fine taste for art. Mrs Baker died, 
but in i860 he married again, the lady being a 
young Hungarian, Florence von Saas, who shared 
in her husband’s love of wild nature, and who 
accompanied him on a journey of exploration to 
the Upper Nile. In 1861 they sailed up the Nile 
from Cairo. They reached Khartoum in June 
1862, compared the Blue Nile with the White 
Nile at or near the point of junction, and pro- 
ceeded up the latter to Gondokoro. Baker had a 
good escort-ninety persons, twenty-nine camels 
and asses, and three boats. Gondokoro is a mission 
station and place of trade, and can be reached 
from Cairo in a sailing-boat, with a north wind, 
in about three months. At Gondokoro, Baker 
met Captains Speke and Grant, who had just 
arrived from their expedition to the south, and he 
led the way-worn travellers to his diabeah^ or Nile 
pleasure-boat, where they found the comforts of 
civilised life, so long denied them. These southern 
explorers told Baker of their discovery of the 
Lake Victoria Nyahza, and of another great lake 
which the natives had described to them, but 
which they had been unable to visit Baker at 
once undertook to trace this unknown water, 
which he conceived must have an important posi- 


' tion in the basin of the Nile. He set off on the 
journey, and arrived in the Latooka country, 1 10 
miles east of Gondokoro, in March 1 863. After 
innumerable difficulties and hardships, the trav- 
eller and his heroic wife succeeded, in March 
1864, in obtaining from the top of a range of 
lofty cliffis a view of the mysterious lake. 

First Sight of the Albert Nyanza. 

The glory of our prize suddenly burst upon me 1 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath the grand 
expanse of water — a boundless sea horizon on the south 
and south-west, glittering in the noonday sun ; and on 
the west, at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue mountains 
rose from the bosom of the lake to a height of about 
seven thousand feet above its level. 

It is impossible to describe the triumph of that 
moment ; here was the reward for all our labour — for 
the years of tenacity with which we had toiled through 
Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile ! ... . 

I sincerely thanked God for having guided and sup- 
ported us through all dangers to the good end. I was 
about one thousand five hundred feet above the lake, 
and I looked down from the steep granite cliff upon 
those welcome waters — upon that vast reservoir which 
nourished Egypt and brought fertility where all was 
wilderness — upon that great source so long hidden from 
mankind ; that source of bounty and Idessings to millions 
of human beings ; and as one of the greatest objects in 
nature, I determined to honour it with a great name. 
As an imperishable memorial of one loved and mourned 
by our gracious Queen, and deplored by every English- 
man, I called the great lake ‘the Albert Nyanza.’ The 
Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two sources of the 
Nile. 

The zigzag path lo descend to the lake was so steep 
and dangerous, that we were forced to leave our oxen 
with a guide, who was to take them to Magungo and 
wait for our arrival. We commenced the descent of 
the steep pass on foot. I led the way, grasping a stout 
bamboo. My wife, in extreme weakness, tottered doiim 
the pass, supporting herself upon my shoulder, and 
stopping to rest every twenty paces, After a toilsome 
descent of about two hours, weak with years of fever, 
but for the moment strengthened by success, we gained 
the level plain below the cliff. A walk of about a mile 
through fiat sandy meadows of fine turf, interspersed 
with trees and bush, brought us to the water’s edge. 
The waves were rolling upon a wliite pebbly beach : I 
rushed into the lake, and thirsty with heat and fatigue, 
with a heart full of gratitude, I drank deeply from the 
sources of the Nile, Within a quarter of a^ mile of the 
lake was a fishing village named Vacovia, in which we ‘ 
now established ourselves. ... 

The beach was perfectly clean sand, upon which tlie 
waves rolled like those of the sea, throwing up weeds 
precisely as sea- weed may be seen upon the English shore. 
It was a grand sight to look upon this vast reservoir of 
the mighty Nile, and to watch the heavy swell tumbling 
upon the beach, while far to the south-west the eye 
searched as vainly for a bound as ^ though - upon the 
Atlantic. It was with extreme emotion that I enjoyed 
this glorious scene, hly wife, who had followed me so 
devotedly, stood by my side pale and exhausted — ^a 
vTeck upon the shores of the great Albert Lake that we 
had so long striven to reach. No European foot had 
ever trod upon its sand, nor had the eyes ^ of a whRe 
man scanned its vast expanse of water. We were the 
first j and tliis was the key to the great secret ffiat.even 
Julius Ccesar yearned to unravel, but in vain. Here was 
the great basin of the' Nile tliat received every drop of 
water, even from the passing sliower to the roaring 
moimtain torrent that drained from Central Afri^ 
towards the north. This was the great reservoir of the 
Nile I HQi 
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The first coup cTceil from the swinmit of the cliff, one 


at home aad at an evening school till, in his 


**w***^ a.u cvciiui^ scnoox rui, in nis nine* 
teenth year, on being promoted to be a cotton- 
spmner, his wages enabled him to attend the 
medical classes at Glasgow University, where in 
1838 he was admitted a Licentiate of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons. He also attended 
the divinity lectures of Dr Wardlaw. His ambi* 
tion was to become a missionary to China ; but 
on account of the opium war he proceeded, under 
the auspices of the London Missionary Society to 
Africa, His first station was north of Kuruman 
till then the most remote from the Cape. Here he 
excluded himself for six months from all European 
society, and gained a knowledge of the language 
of the Bechuanas, their habits, laws, &c., which 
proved of incalculable advantage to him. The 
Bechuana chief Sechele was converted^ to Chris- 
tianity ; and the people, who are social and 
kindly, received instruction from Dr Livingstone 
and his wife, the daughter of Dr Moffat After 
some necessary shiftings, Dr Livingstone chose as 
the centre of operations Koiobeng, a station about 
diree hundred miles north of Kuruman; and from 
here in 1849, accompanied by two English travel- 
lers, Major Vardon and Mr Osweil,* he started on 
his first expedition, and discovered the great lake 
Ngami, till then unknown except to the natives. 
While on a visit to the chief of the Makololo in 
1851, the travellers came upon the river Zambesi, 
a noble stream in the centre of the continent. In 
June 1852, he commenced another expedition, the 
greatest he had yet attempted, which lasted four 
years. In six months he reached Linyanti, the 
capital of the Makololo territory. This people 
were desirous of obtaining a direct trade with the 
sea-coast, and with an escort of twenty-seven men, 
Livingstone set out to discover the route thither. 
The traveliePs outfit was small enough. 


thousand five hundred feet above the level, had suggested 
V- J The lake was a 


what a closer examination confirmed, 
vast depression far below the general level of the country, 


surrounded by precipitous cliffs, and bounded on the 
west and south-west by great ranges of mountains from 


five to seven thousand feet above the level of its waters 
— thus it was the one great reservoir into which every- 
thing mtist drain ; and from this vast rocky cistern the 


This result of nearly five years passed in Africa 


might well form a subject of triumph to Baker. 
* Bruce/ he said, ‘ won the source of the Blue Nile, 
Speke and Grant won the Victoria source of the 
grpat White Nile ; and I have been permitted to 
succeed in completing the Nile sources by the 


discovery of the great reservoir of the equatorial 
waters, the Albert Nyanza, from which the river 


the honour of knighthood. In 1866 he published, 
in two volumes, his interesting narrative, The 
Albert Nyanza; in 1867, The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia; and in 1879, Cyprus in 1879. 

A greater expedition was afterwards organised 
under the auspices of the Khedive or Viceroy of 
Egypt, who furnished a force of one thousand 
soldiers. Sir Samuel and Lady Baker left Cairo 
m December 1869, having besides the troops, 
Nile boats, stores, instruments, and other appli- 
ances either for war or peace. The grand object 
of the expedition was to suppress, if possible, the 
slave-trade, and promote commerce and agri- 
culture. On the 8th of January 1870, Sir Samuel 
was again at Khartoum, and had succeeded in 
partially suppressing the slave-trade of the White 
Nile. An account of this expedition, which did 
not realise the expectations entertained at its com- , 
mencement, will be found in his Ismailia (1874). ' 


An African Explorers Outfit 

We carried one small tin canister, about fifteen inches 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE—. HENRY M STANLEY-- ^M^are, filled with spare shirting, trousers, and shoes, to 
COMMANDER CAMERON used when we reached civilised life^ and others in a 

^uMMAJNiJER CAMERON. l,ag, which were expected to wear out on the way; 

Since the period of Mungo Parkis travels and Ihe same size for medicines ; and a third for 

melancholy fate, no explorer of Africa has excited t ^ Nautical Almanac, Thomson’s 

so strong a personal interest as David Living- Tables, and a Bible ; a fourth box contained 

STONE, a Scottish medical missionary whose ^ ®^c-lantem, which we found of much use. The 
Missionary Travels and Researches Yn South artificial horizon, thermometer and com- 

Africa, pubUshed in iltr cZZiuZ ll tl ■ passes, were carried apart. My ammunition was dis- 
African exoloration The j era m tnbuted m portions through the whole luggage, so that, 

tone leri^n^’innlelc descnbes if ^ accident should befall one part, we cSuld still have 

s^en t journeys, extending over a others to fall back upon. Our chief hopes for food were 
penod of sixteen years, m a country the greater upon that; but in case of failure I took about twenty 
part 01 which bad never before been visited by po^i^ids of beads, worth forty shillings, which still re- 
a European, and contains a great amount of ““ned of the stock I brought from Cape Town ; a 
information respecting the natives, the geography, PPsy tent, just sufficient to sleep in ; a sheepskin 
botany, and natural products of Africa. The F^tle as a blanket, and a horee-rug as a bed. As I 
work possesses the interest attaching to a per- • ^ ^ways found that the art of successful travel con.; 
sonal narrative of difficulties overcome and dan- taking as few ' impediments ’ as possible, and 

gers encountered, and presents pictures of new to carry my wits about me, the outfit was 

and strange modes of life, with descriDtion<^ nf ^i^tended to be still more so when we 

natural objects and magnificent sceneiw .“P® canoes. Some would consider 

ill. a. .1 5 ^ Cenery. it is it iniudicionj? tn tllic Vmt- T lidirl Cl cor'i'/af 
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array of baggage excited the cupidity of the tribes inform^ that this was the spot where the Mambari 
through whose country we mshed to pass. cross in coming to Masiko, Their visits explain why 

j 1 ..I. • u j T V Sekelenke kept his tusks so carefully. These Mambari 

They ascended the rivers Chobe and Leeamb^, are very enterprising merchants ; when they mean to 
and stopped at the town of ^ Shesheke, where Dr trade with a town, they deliberately begin the affair by 
Livingstone preached to audiences of five and six building huts, as if they knew that little business could 
hundred. After reaching a point eight hundred be transacted without a liberal allowance of time for 
miles north of Linyanti, he turned to the west, palaver. They bring Manchester goods into the heart 
and finally reached Loanda, on the shores of the Africa : these cotton prints look so wonderful that 
Atlantic. The incidents of this long journey are, Makololo could not believe them to be the work of 
of course, varied. The fertility of the country — mortal han^. On questioning the Mambari, they were 
the Barotze district, and the valley of the Quango, ^swerM that English manufactures came Out of the 

with grass reaching two feet above the traveller’s ^ 

ouf cotton-miUs arc fuiry drcams. ‘ How can the irons 
head, the forests, are described at length, spin, weave, and print so beautifully ? ’ Our country is 
There appeared to be no want of food, although Tapro&ne was to our ancestors-a strahge 

the amount of cultivated land is ‘as nothing with realm of light, whence came the diamond, muslin, and 
what might be brought under the plough. The peacocks. An attempt at explanation of our manufac- 
following is a wholesale mode of destroying game tures usually elicits the expression : ‘ Truly, ye are 
practised by the Bechuanas : ' gods!’ 

Hunting on a Great Scale. After a journey of six months the party reached 

Very great numbers of the large game — buffaloes, KiBimane, whence Dr Livingstone sailed for 
zebras, giraffes, tsessebes, kamas or hartebeests, kokongs England, where ^ his reception was of the most 
or gnus, pallas, rhinoceroses, &c. — congregated at some cordial description ; he received the Victoria 
fountains near Kolobeng, and the trap called ^opo was medal of the Royal Geographical Society ; and 
constructed in the lands adjacent for their destruction, the interest excited by the publication of his Mts- 
The hopo consists of two hedges in the form of the sionary Travels and Researches made his fame 
letter V, which are very high pd thick n^r the angle. universaL Early in 1858, an expedition for the 
Instead of the hedges tog jomed there, they Me made promotion of his views was fitted out, in which 
o fo^ a lane of about fifty yMds m length, at the ex- was accompanied by his brother, Charles 
tremity of which a pit is formed, six or eight feet deep, t t 

and about twelve or fifteen in breadth and lengtC I ^ 

Trunks of trees are laid across the margins of the pit, reached the mouth of the Zambesi ; 

and more especially over that nearest the lane where the ^ ^ January following they explored the river 
animals ate expected to leap in, and over that farthest valley of the Shire, where a white man had 
from the lane where it is supposed they will attempt to never before been seen, till stopped by the Mur- 
escape after they are in. The trees form an overlap- chison Falls. The valley of the Shird they found 
ping border, and render escape almost impossible. The fertile and cultivated. In September 1 860 the great 
whole is carefully decked with short green rushes, Lake Nyassa was discovered The country around 
making the pit like a concealed pitfall. As the hedges was studded with villages, which were found to 
are frequently about a mile long and about as much supply the markets of the coast with slaves. The 
apart at their extremities, a tribe making a circle three natives of the Shird and Nyassa valleys possess 

excellent iron, and are manufacturers as well as 

narrow part of the hopo, men secreted there throw their ^^ica for England, and he recorded his ei^lora- 
javelins into the affrighted herds, and on the animals ‘ 1 °“ ^ Narrative of an Expedition to the 

rush to the opening presented at the converging hedges, Zambesi and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery 
and into the pit till that is full of a living Some of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. The travellers 

escape by running over the others, as a Smithfield description of scenes on the shores of Lake Nyassa 
market dog does over the sheep’s backs. It is a fright- enables us to note the improvement in his style. 
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In 1866, another expedition was undertaken, jungles and thickets that annoyed us, of the fervid salt 
In March of that year, Livingstone left Zanzibar, plains that blistered our feet, of the hot suns that 
and struck up the country towards Lake Nyassa. scorched us, nor the dangers and difficulties now happily 

believed by Sir Roden<^ Murchison^ and others , ^ salute from a battery of artillery. ‘ Now, Kiran- 
and It turned out to be an invention of some 1 gQ^i (guide), hold. the white man’s flag up high, and let 
Johanna men, who had deserted when near Lake the Zanzibar flag bring up the rear. And you must 
Nyassa. After many hardships^ and dangers, the keep close together, and keep firing until we halt in the 
intrepid traveller reached Ujiji, on Lake Tan- market-place, or before the white man’s house. You 
ganyika, in March 1869. In that year, a small have said to me often that you could smell the fish of 
relief expedition was fitted out, under the com- the Tanganyika— I can smell the fish of the Tanganyika 
mand of Livingstone’s old friend, Mr E. D. Young, now. There are fish, and beer, and a long rest 'waiting 
which sailed from Plymouth in June, and reached March!’ 

Lake Nyassa in September. There the falsehood Before we had gone a hundred yards our repeated 
of the report of the traveller’s death was clearly the eject desired. We had awakened 

i * j j TVT j T,:.. Uuji to the knowledge that a caravan was coming, and 

ascertained, and Mr Youn^ and his companions people were rushing up in hundreds to meet us. 
returned home. It appears that m June 1869, xhe mere sight of the flags informed every one imme- 
Livingstone had quitted Ujiji, in company with (ji^tely that we were a caravan ; but the American flag 
some Arab traders, to explore the far Manyuema borne aloft by gigantic Asmani (one of the porters or 
country on the west side of Tanganyika. Having carriers), whose face was one vast smile on this day, 
reached his farthest point north, and traced rather staggered them at first. However, many of the 
the watershed as far as the unknown lake, he people who now approached us remembered the flag, 
was obliged to halt at last because his men re- They had seen it float above the American consulate, 
fused to go any farther, and in bitter disappoint- and from the mast-head of many a ship in the harbour 
ment he turned his back upon the great problem of Zanzibar, and they were soon heard welcoming the 
he was on the eve of solving, and set out upon the beautiful flag mth cries of ‘ Bindera, Kisangu ! ’—a white 
long and weary return journey of between four in^ sflag. Bindera Menkam . the American flag, 
and five hundred miles to Ujiji, thence intending 

to make another start with new men and fr^h aAd\abs, auk ^re almos^dfafSed the 

I thought, wrote Livingstone to the scouts of ‘Yambo, yambo, bana! Yambo bana! 
editor of the New Yofh Herald^ that I was Yambo bana I’ To all and each of my men the wel- 
dying on my feet. It is not too much to say that come was given. We were now about three hundred 
^most every step of the weary, sultry way was yards from the village of Ujiji, and the crowds are dense 
in pain, ana I reached Ujiji a mere ruckle of about me. Suddenly I hear a voice on my right say, 
bones.’ This was in October 1870. The poor ' Good-moming, sir I ’ Startled at hearing this greeting 
traveller had also to brook the bitter disappoint- in the midst of such a crowd of black people, I turn 
ment of finding the goods and men of Dr Kirk’s sharply around in search of the man, and see him at my 
1869 expedition, to which he was trusting im- side, with the blackest of faces, but animated and j^^^^ 
pliciUy, gone to the four winds, and nothing left dressed m a long white sto, with a turten of 

but ‘a few barter cloths and beads.’ Beggary A^can sheeting around his woolly head, and I ask, 

Who the mischicf arc you ? ’ *IamSusi, the servant 
staring him m the face, when, three weeks x)j, Livingstone,’ said he, smiling, and shewing a 
after his amval at Ujiji, mw York Herald gleaming row of teeth. ‘What! it Dr Livingstone 
expedition appeared on the scene, and all was ggre?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘In this village?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Are 

yon sure?’ ‘Sure, sure, sir. Why, I leave him just 

Mr Henry M. Stanley, the young and now.’ ‘ Good-morning, sir,’ said another voice. ‘ Hallo, ^ 
gallant correspondent of the New York Herald^ said I, ‘is this another one?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ ‘Well, what 
had been commissioned by Mr Bennett, the pro- is your name?’ ‘My name is Chumah, sir.’ ‘And is 
prietor of that journal, to go and find Livingstone, the doctor well?’ ‘Not very well, sir.’ ‘Where has 
receiving carte blanche in the way of expenses, he been so long?’ ‘ In Manyuema.’ ‘ Now, you Susi, 
With dauntless courage and dexterous manage- run and tell the doctor I am coming.’ ‘Yes, sir; and 
ment he fought his way to Ujiji, and thus describes off ke darted like a madman. ... 
fliA mpfifincy • Soon Susi Came running back, and asked me my 

me . V , J T 
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and interred in Westminster Abbey, i8th April 
1S74. His Ijist journals, including his wander- 
ings and discoveries in Eastern Africa from 1865 
to within a few days of his death, were published 
in 1874, edited by the Rev. Horace Waller, and 
are the most characteristic of the man of all his 
writings : they are the untouched impress of his 
thought and life, recorded as they occurred. 

‘ Livingstone/ as Sir Samuel Baker has said, 
^gave the first grand impulse to African ex- 
ploration; it was he who first directed public 
attention to the miseries and horrors of the East 
African slave-trade, which he has persistently 
I would have run to him, only I (exposed throughout his life.^ Dr Blaikie, in his 

Memoir of Livingstone (1880), has presented a 
•'^T .vigorous and lifelike portrait of the great explorer, 

so I did what} Mr Henry M. Stanley, whose discovery of 
Livingstone has gained him universal fame, has 
recorded the incidents of the expedition which he 
conducted into Africa for that purpose, in his 
grasp 1 ^ found Livingstone (1872). A speci- 

^ ^ ‘ men of its style and its chief event is given In 

I feel 1 the sketch of Livingstone. 

Mr Stanley was born near Denbigh, Wales, in 
1840, was educated in the poorhouse of St Asaph, 
and left England for America when in his fifteenth 
year. It was as correspondent of the Wew York 
Herald that he became known to the world, and 
by the enterprising liberality of its proprietor he 
.was enabled to attempt his bold undertaking. 

' Mr Stanley, in the same capacity, accompanied 
the British military expeditions to Abyssinia and 
Ashantee, and has written an aecotint of them 
under the title of Coomo^sie and Magdala i^^']ti^^ 
Under a joint commission from the New York 
Herald and the London Daily^ Telegraphy he, in 
1874, undertook an expedition into Central Africa, 
We are seated, the doctor and I, with our backs to to investigate various geographical problems 
the wall. The Arabs take seats on our left More which Livingstone left unsolved. Having circum- 
than a thousand natives are in our front, filling the navigated the Victoria Nyanza, and visited the 
whole square densely, indulging . their curiosity, pd Albert Nyanza, he proceeded to Lake Tanganyika, 
discussing the fact of two white men meeting at Ujiji- then followed the course of theEualaba until 

’ he found it, after frequent changes of name, to be 

After having unsuccessfully explored the north- dangerous expedition he encountered the most 
em shores of Lake Tanganyika together, in search, formidable obstacles, both from the physical diffi- 
of an outlet, the travellers parted at Unyanyembe culties of the route, and the resistance of the 
in March 1872, Mr Stanley returning to England, native tribes. Mr Stanley’s account of the expe- 
and Livingstone to prepare for a new expedition dition is entitled Through the Dark Continent 
to the ^fountains of Herodotus.’ Next year, with Mr Stanley was afterwards engaged in founding the 
a party of about eighty souls, and stores sufficient Congo Free State, under the auspices of the king of 
to last three years, he left Unyanyembe for Lunda the Belgians, an account of which is embodied in his 
in a south-south- westerly direction. He marched book the Congo Free State. The following extract 
through a beautiful country, abounding with game shows the nature of the task he accomplished : 
along the borders of the Lake Tanganyika. 

When the Bangweolo Lake w’-as approached, Datmrs and Difficulties of the Congo Exploration. 

the character of the country changed, and he ^ i. 

descended into a chaos of swamps, intersected We left Nyangwe m Manyupia, November 5, i 76, 
by innumerable streams. The party were rarely traveliiiig overland rrnied Lualaba 

upon dry land, and Livingstone was affiicted Vrogress tbxo^^ihed^^ 

with chronic dysentery. On the 21st of April 1873, t?ih°eaTuk°Su^^ Ipposed" us, hamssed ^ 

he writes in his Journal: ‘ Knocked up quite, killed and woi^ded our people wdth 

and remain-recovCT-sent to buy nulch goats. ar?ows. Our struggle through these canml^ 

We are on the banks of the Mohlamo.’ These f became almost hopeless. We endeavoured to 
were the last words written by the indefatigable appease the savages with gifts and mildness. Our 
traveller. He died at Ilala on the 4th of May,, ^ts they refused ; our patient behaviour they regarded 
and was found dead by his negro attendants, fs cowardice. To make our position mil more deploy 
kneeling by his bed, in the attitude of prayer. able, our escort of 140 men engaged at ^yangwe retusea 
His body was rudely embalmed by his faithful to proceed farther. At the same time 
followers, and carried by them hundreds of miles a grand effort to crush f * . escape from 

to Zanzibar, whence it was conveyed to England, ourselves ; but there was only -y 


ally biting my hand, turning a somersault, or slashing at 
trees in order to allay those exciting feelings that were 
well-nigh uncontrollable. My heart beats fast, but I 
must not let my face betray my emotions, lest it should 
detract from the dignity of a white man appearing under 
such extraordinary circumstances. 

So I did that which I thought was most dignified. I 
pushed hack the crowds, and, passing from the rear, 
walked down a living avenue of people, until I came in 
front of the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of which 
stood the white man with the gray beard. As I ad- 
vanced slowly towards him I noticed he was pale, looked 
wearied, wore a bluish cap with a faded gold band 
round it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of 
gray tweed trousers. I would have run to him, only I 
v'as a coward in the presence of such a mob— would 
have embraced him, only, he being an Englishman, I 
did not know how he would receive me ; so I did what 
cowardice and false pride suggested was the best thing— 
walked deliberately to him, took off my hat, and said ; 
*Dr Livingstone, I presume?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, with a 
kind smile, lifting his hat slightly. I replace my hat on 
my head, and he puts on his cap, and we both _ 
hands, and then I say aloud : ‘ I thank God, docfor, I 
have been permitted to see you.’ He answered 
thankful that I am here to welcome you.’ I turn to 
the Arabs, take off my hat to them in response to the 
saluting chorus of ' Yambos ’ I receive, and the doctor 
introduces them to me by name. Then, oblivious of the 
crowds, oblirious of the men who shared with me my 
dangers, we — Livingstone and I — turn our faces towards 
his tembe (or hut). He points to the verandah, or rather 
mud platform under the broad overhanging eaves, 
points to his own particular seat, which I see his age 
and experience in Africa has suggested — namely, a straw 
mat, with a goatskin over it, and another skin nailed 
against the wall to protect his back from contact with 
the cold mud. I protest against taking this seat, which 
so much more befits him than me, but the doctor will 
not yield — I must take it. 
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our hapless position—unless we accept^ the alternative admit of their accompanying him farther, he 


of returning, and abandoning the work which we had 
begun — and this was by making use of our canoes. 

Though we had decided advantage over the savages on 
the water, still each day’s advance was but a repetition 
of the day previous. It was desperate fighting, pushing 
on down river with might and main until, in the midst 
of these successive struggles, we were halted by a series 
of great cataracts — five in number — ^not far apart — south 
and north of the equator. To pass these we had to cut 
our way through thirteen miles of dense forest, and 
drag our eighteen canoes and exploring boat overland, 
frequently exchanging the axes for the rifles as we were 
attacked. After passing these cataracts, we had a long 
breathing pause from the toil of dragging our vessels 
overland. At 2® north latitude the Great Lualaba 
swerved from its almost direct northerly course, to 
north-west, then west, then south-west ; a broad stream 
from two to ten miles wide, choked with islands. In 
order to avoid the exhausting struggle ■with so many 
tribes of desperate cannibals, we had to paddle between 
the islands, until, compelled by hunger most extreme, 
after three days passed without absolutely any food, we 
resolved to meet our fate, and struck for the mainland 
on the left bank. Happily, we had reached a tribe 
acquainted with trade. They possessed four muskets 
from the west coast, and they called the great river 
Ikutu Ya Congo. We made blood brotherhood, and 
purchased abundance of provisions; and endeavoured 
to continue our course along the left bank. Three 
days later we came to a powerful tribe all armed 
with muskets, who, as soon as they sighted us, manned 
fifty-four large canoes and attacked us. Not until 
three of my men were killed did I desist from crying 
out we were friends and offering cloths. For a 
distance of twelve miles the greatest and most desperate 
fight on this terrible river was maintained. This 
was the last, save one, of the thirty-two battles on 
the Lualaba, which river, after changing its name 
scores of times, became known as we approached the 
Atlantic Ocean as the Kwango and the Zaire. 

After Livingstone’s discovery by Stanley, two 
expeditions for his relief were organised under 
the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and left England in the end of 1872. The one 
whose route was the course of the Congo River, was 
commanded by Lieutenant Grandy. After ha-ving 
made considerable progress, it was compelled to 
return. The other, which was placed under the 
command of Lieutenant Verney Lovett 

Cameron now Commander in the navy — pro- u-AaiauL ; wuhsl luc ngut uanK rose aorupuy m smau 
ceeded into Central Africa by the east-coast route cliffs crowned by hanging woods, and here and there 
from Zanzibar. Commander Cameron is the son broken by the embouchure of one of the numerous 
of the Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, Vicar of Shoreham, of the giant stream. Islands, populous and 

Kent, and was born in 1844. He entered the P^^ssed in constant succession, 

navy in 1857, and by the scientific trainin^^ From flocks of duck feeding on the numerous sand- 
and discipline to which he was subjected, and managed to bag two or three couple, and 

from having served a considerable time on ^most ^ecisely like an English wild-duck, 

the east coa^t of Africa he m colour. The body was white speckled with 

hr d^des °of t 

Ructions, which were ^ven him by Sir Bartle In the afternoon the canoe-men put in at a fishing 
rreie, we^, to join Livingstone by the shortest village on the right bank and declared their intention 
route, to deliver him his papers and supplies, of halting. I told them they might stop if they pleased, 
and to place himself under Livingstone’s in- ^ ^^d the canoes ■were going on to Nyangwe ; for I 
structions. He was also to make a complete knew that if we camped, neither canoes nor men 
examiimtion of Lake Tanganyika. After some ■ be forthcoming next morning. Seeing that I was 
preliminary difificulties, the expedition started j ^^®tennined, the men consented to go on. 
from Bagamoyo in March 1873, and reached ! At sunset I noticed some large huts on a bluff over 
Unyanyembe in August. Here they were met i commencement of the Arab 
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STATE RECORDS. 

In 1800, an address was presented by the House 
of Commons to His Majesty, George II!., repre- 
senting the necessity of providing for the better 
arrangement, preservation, and more convenient 
use of the Public Records of the kingdom. A 
period of nearly seventy years had elapsed since 
the last General Parliamentary Inquiry upon this 
subject ; and in the interval the public papers 
had been in many cases so badly lodged and 
cared for, that it was felt immediate steps 
should be taken to place them in a condition of 
greater safety and utility. Accordingly, a Com- 
mission was in the same year approved by the 
king, for executing the measures recommended as 
above; and their first work was to order that 
reports should^ be submitted to them of the 
number, condition, and nature of the numerous 
records contained in the various public offices and 
repositories, including the Houses of Parliament, 
Offices of State, Courts of Justice, Cathedrals and 
Universities, Inns of Court, and Public Libraries, 
as also the corresponding description of reposi- 
tories in Scotland. The work of the Commission 
was carried out in a very thorough manner, and 
exhaustive reports were from time to time pub- 
lished in which the character and condition of 
the various collections of records are carefully 
and methodically described. The volumes issued 
by the Records Commission during the earlier 
years of its existence, while nominally legal in 
character, have at the same time a distinct bear- 
mg upon historical research. The chief of these 
publications were : Acts of Parliament of Scot- 
land^ II vols. ; Acts of Lords Auditors of Causes 
and Complaints,^ i466->94 ; Acts of the Lords of 
Council in Civil Causes, 1478-95 ; and Register 
of the^ Great Seal of Scotland, 1306-1424, The 
foregoing were edited from records in Scotland, 
From the English archives were obtained the 
Rotuli ScoUcB (Scotch Rolls), 2 vols., preserved 
in the Tower of London ; also a volume of Docu- 
ments Illustrating the History of Scotland, pre- ] 
served in the Treasury of H.M. Exchequer. 

In 1822, however, a new departure was made, ^ 
which had a still more immediate and important 1 
bearing upon the historical literature of the 1 
present century. Towards the close of last cen- 

attempt had been made by Pinkerton, t 
me historian, to collect and publish the National I 
Historians of the Middle Ages, and with this view 1 
he called public attention to the subject by a t 
smes of letters contributed to the Gentleman*s c 
These letters attracted the notice of r 
Gibbon, who entered enthusiastically into the a 
pt*pj<^t, expressing the wish that twenty years v 
might be added to his life in order that he might c 
see Its completion. A joint-prospectus wajs drawn li 
'ip oj these two learned men ; but, unfortunately, o 
on tlm very day on which it was to have been I: 
issue<^ Gibbon died, and the magnificent project p 
was abandoned; No attempt to carry out this, or ii 
any other scheme, was made until the years n 




1818 and 1819, when meetings of several noble- 
men and gentlemen took place at Spencer House, 
>e for the purpose of adopting measures for the 
5- publication of a national collection of materials 
jr for the history of Britain. It was then agreed 
it that no association of individuals, however zealous 
or liberal, could be expected to carry on an 
e undertakingof such ma^itude and duration ; and 
s it was therefore determined to bring the design 
s under the notice of the Government, 
i Accordingly, a Second address was presented 
s by the House of Commons to the king, in which 
f it was stated that the editions of the works of our 
- ancient historians were inconvenient and defec- 
s tive, and that many of their writings still remained 
3 in manuscript, and, in some cases, in a single 
t copy only. It was therefore urged that a uniform 
5 and convenient edition of the whole, published 
3 under the royal sanction, would be conducive to 
1 the advancement of historical and constitutional 
, knowledge. The proposal was duly sanctioned, 

I but it was many years before any tangible result 
, followed. In 1837, the Records Commission report 
• that a work of the above nature was then partly 
t pjrinted ; yet the first volume did not really appear 
[ till 1848, when it was published under the title of 
' Monumenta Historica BHtannicaj or Materials 

\ fortheHistory of Britain, from the Earliest Period 
(Vol. I.) It formed an immense folio volume of 
over one diousand pages ; was beautifully printed, 
and contained fac-simile illustrations of the older 
MSS., with plates of British and Roman coins. 
Its contents were as various as they were Valuable. 

It opened with a collection of all the incidental 
notices of Britain that are to be found in ancient 
Greek and Roman authors, the extracts, which 
begin with Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 445 
B.a, being printed in full In the list of 
ancient^ native historians whose writings are in- 
cluded in the volume, Gildas is assigned the first 
place. His history, written in Latin, is meagre, 
in narrative, and has few incidents of historical 
interest ; yet, as being the oldest of British native 
histories, it has a value peculiarly its own. 
Gildas was bom about 516 A.D. Then follow the 
writings of Nennius and the Venerable Bede, with 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and other documents 
bearing upon the early history of Britain. 

This was a work of immense importance; 
the only regret being that the issue of these 
histories by the old Records Commission should 
have been so tardy, and that with the produc- 
tion of this one volume their labours should have 
come to an end. The matter, however, was again 
made the subject of public agitation, and the 
attention of parliament once more directed to it ; 
whereupon, in 1857, the Master of the Rolls sub- 
mitted to the Treasury a revised plan for the pub- 
lication of the ancient chronicles and memorials 
of the United Kingdom; which plan was adopted. 

In making the necessary selection of works for 
publication, it was conside?red right, in the first 
instance, to give preference to those of which the 
manuscripts were unique, or the materials of 
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which would help to fill up blanks in English and elsewhere ; also, the Calendar of State Papers 
history. One great object was to form a corpus and MSS. relating to English affairs, preserved 
Ustoricuni within reasonable limits, and as com- in the archives of Venice. No one who appre- 
plete as possible. It was further felt, also, that ciates in any degree the value of such materials 
the plan of the volume above described, initiated as a basis of historical research, can fail to see 
by the Records Commission, was objectionable the advantages to be derived by the historian 
in some respects. First, the volume, being folio, from having placed at his disposal, in orderly 
was too large and cumbrous for ordinary use ; arrangement and in legible form, so great a body 
and secondly, and chiefly, several histories of illustrative and original documents, 
being combined in one large volume, it followed riTTP-?: 

that the student who wished to have any one of ^ ^ PRINTING cllbs. 

these, required, in order to procure that one, to Over and above the important work which is 
purchase the whole book. It was therefore being accomplished, as above stated, by the 
wisely resolved to publish the new series in con- Government, work of an equally important char- 
venient octavo volumes, and at a reasonable acter has been performed m the same direction 
price. They are issued under the general title of by various bodies known as book-prmtmg 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and clubs. These clubs are composed entirely of 
Ireland during the Middle Ages. Each chron- private gentlemen, to whose scholarly tastes and 
icle or historical document is edited in the same public spirit their institution was due, and who,' 
way as if the editor were engaged on an editio by a fixed annual contribution, maintain the funds 
princeps; consequently, the utmost fullness and necessary for carrying out such work as their re- 
accuracy of text may be relied on. The series of spective clubs undertake. This work m no way 
the Chronicles now numbers nearly eighty separate trenches upon or interferes with that of the Govern- 
volumes, forming altogether an important body of ment. It was long known to literary men that 
historical information and research, and a most large collections of valuable old manuscripts were 
valuable accumulation of original historical autho- in the possession of cathedj'al chapters, colleges 
j-ities. and universities, grammar-schools and chartered 

Another branch of this publication of State bodies, public libraries, municipal corporations, 
Records is the extensive series of volumes, also church and parochial authorities, and the repre- 
issued under the cognizance of the Master of the sentatives of the old abbeys and other religious 
Rolls, known as the Calendars of State Papers, houses dissolved at the Reformation. In the hands 
In 1855, the State Paper Office was incorporated of private individuals, also, it was known that 
with the Public Record Office, at which time valuable papers and manuscripts existed, espe- 
the Master of the Rolls represented to the Lords cially in the houses of the aristocracy, and among 
of the Treasury that although the records, state the descendants of those distinguished men who 
papers, and documents in his charge constituted at various periods in the country’s history had 
the most complete and perfect series of their kind taken a leading part in great national movements, 
in the civilised world, and were of the greatest or been engaged in diplomatic services during 
value in a historical and constitutional point of important political epochs. Besides, it was within 
view, yet, from the want of proper calendars and the knowledge of antiquaries and archceologists 
indexes, they were comparatively useless to the that many literary manuscripts were preserved 
public. Orders were therefore given for the both in public and private repositories throughout 
preparation and publication of this series of the country, many of them very old, and most of 
Calendars^ classified under four divisions {Do- them curious and instructive ; and the only way in 
mestic, Foreign^ ColoniaC Ireland). The value which these manuscripts could be made available 
of these volumes for the purposes of historical for literary and historical purposes was by having 
research can hardly be over-estimated, while the them carefully transcribed and put in print. Work 
direct light which they throw upon the course of of this kind could not, as a rule, be done by private 
English . history renders them absolutely indis- individuals \ and the public demand for such 
pensable to the historical student. literary or historical antiquities would not be 

In 1865, on the representation of Sir W. Gibson- such as to induce any publisher to undertake 
Craig, Lord Qerk-Register for Scotland, an the printing of them. In these circumstances, 
annual grant was obtained for a Scottish series of the book-printing clubs have come to the front, 
Record publications, which was accordingly begun and done for the public the work which otherwise 
under his superintendence. r\Iany volumes of would probably never have been accomplished, 
great historical interest and importance have now The club which has the honour to stand^at the 
been issued in connection with this series, which head of this class of institutions, as the first of 
includes the completion af the Record Edition of them in point of time, is the Roxburghe Club. It 
Acts of the Parliament of Scotland ; three volumes was so named in honour of the distinguished 
.of Facsimiles of N'ational MSS. of Scotland, from | bibliomaniac, John, third Duke of Roxburghe, who 
A.D. 1094 tq “1707 ; two volumes of Doctunents !died in 1804. The club was instituted in 1812, in 
lUicstrative of the History of Scotland, 1286-1306,* | commemoration of the sale of his extensive and 
oi The Excheqiicr Rolls of Scotland; library, which took place in that year, 

arid four volumes of The Register of the Privy and at which, among other noted sales, a Boccaccio 
Council of Scotland; with other works, all of very of 1471 was bought by the Duke of Marlborough 
direct importance to students of Scottish history, at the immense price of £2260. Several of the 
In this same category may be included the noblemen and gentlemen who were present at 
Calendars of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers this memorable sale, having met in a social party 
relating to the negotiations between England to celebrate the evenb resolved to form them- 
and Spain, preserved in the archives at Simancas selves into a club, to be called the Roxburghe 
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Club, the members of which were to dine to- Scott’s statement in the above letter, of the 
gether on each succeeding anniversary of the sale objects of the club, was strictly adhered to, and 
of the Boccaccio ; each member further under- under its auspices a series of volumes have been 
taking to give to his brother Roxbiirghers, in published, which, for intrinsic literary and histor- 
turn, a volume printed for the special occasion, ical merit, efficient editing, and beautiful printing. 
There were originally thirty-one members ; since are unsurpassed in the world of book-clubs, 
then the number has been enlarged to forty, Among the more valuable of the works issued by 
which is never to be exceeded : and the number the club may be mentioned the Cartularies of the 
of copies" of any work printed is limited to one abbeys of Melrose, Dryburgh, Kelso, St Andrews, 
hundred. Their publications are consequently Dunfermline, &c. These cartularies consist of a 
extremely rare ; but, though of much antiquarian collection of the charters, rent-rolls, and other 
interest, they cannot compete with the produc- documents preserved by the great religious houses 
tions of some other clubs in point of historical to which they belonged, and are of the utmost 
and literary value. The Roxburghe has mostly importance for the light which they reflect upon 
confined itself to the reproduction of rare and Scottish history and genealogy between the end 
antique volumes, and the printing of curious of the eleventh and beginning of the sixteenth 
poetical and other manuscripts, illustrative of century. The publications of this club have, as a 
the history and manners of England in bygone whole, a very special bearing upon Scottish 
times. history, and may be ranked with the Records 

The next club in point of time, but the most publications in point of historical importance, 
important of all such clubs in respect to the Of the more prominent book-printing clubs, 
literary and historical value of its publications, the following may be mentioned : The Oriental 
was the Bannatyne Club. It was founded by Sir Translation Fund^ which has for its object the 
Walter Scott in 1823, and seems to have been publication of translations from Eastern MSS. 
suggested to him by the existence of the Rox- into the languages of Europe ; the Surtees 
burghe Club. In a letter to the secretary of the Society ^ the publication of MSS. illustrative of 
latter club, in the year mentioned, Scott, writing the moral, intellectual, religious, and social con- 
from Edinburgh, says ; ' It will be not uninterest- ditions of those parts of England and Scotland 
ing to you to know that a fraternity is about to be which constituted the ancient kingdom of North- 
established here, something on the plan of the umbria ; the Camden Society^ having a similar 
Roxburghe Club ; but, having Scottish antiquities purpose with regard to England generally. The 
chiefly in view, it is to be called the Bannatyne Spalding Club did for the North-eastern counties 
Club, from the celebrated antiquary, George Ban- of Scotland what the Surtees has done for 
natyne, who compiled by far the greatest record Northumbria ; and the Spottiswoode Society 
of old Scottish poetry" (see ante., VoL L, page confined itself mainly to the revival and pub- 
51). A dinner was held shortly afterwards to in- lication of the acknowledged works of the bishops, 
augurate the new club, when the great novelist clergy, and laity of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
presided, and a song written by him for the land. Besides these, there are various societies 
occasion was sung by his friend and printer, which are literary rather than historical in 
James Ballantyne : their objects. Among these are the SMkespeare . 

‘ Assist tne. ye *ie„ds of old books and old wine. 

To sing in the praises of Sage Bannatyne, £.ngusn y societies. _tn 

Who lift such a treasure of lid Scott 4 lore, addition, there are numerous clubs and associa- 

As enables each age to print one volume more. *1°“ throughout the United kingdom, more or 
One volume more, my friends--one volume local m their objects, that are doing excdlent 
more ; work in selecting and preserving whatever is of 

We 'll ransack old Banny for one volume value to the history, archseology, or traditions of 
more,’ &c. " I their respective localities. 


The Annuitant's Anriuer. — By Dr Robert Chambers. 

In reply to Outram’s * Annuity ’ (see page 484)., 

My certy, but it sets him weel, 

Sae vile a tale to tell o’ me ! 

I never could suspect the chiel 
O’ sic disingenuity. 

I ’ll no be ninety-four for lang, 

My health is far frae being Strang ; 

And he ’ll mak profit, riclit or wrung, . 

Ve ’ll see, by this annuity ! 

My friends, ye weel can understand, 

This warld is fu’ 0 ’ roguerie ; 

And ane meets fouk on ilka hand. 

To rug, and rive, and pu’ at ye. 


I thought that this same man o’ law 
Wad save my siller frae them a’; 
And sae I gave the whillywha^ 

The hale, for. an annuity. 


He says the bargain lookit fail*, 

And sae to hiiti I bn sure ’twad 1 
I gat my Imncler ptnind a year, 

And he could weel' allow it, tae. 
And does he think, the deevil’s limb, 
Although I lookit auid and grim, 

I v'as to die to pleasure him, 

And squash my braw .annuity? 


i Wheedler, 
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The year had scarcely turned its back, 
When he was irking to be free — 

A fuie I the thing to undertak, 

And then sae sune to rue it ye \ 

I Ve never been at, peace sinsyne, 

Nae wonder that sae sair I crine, 

It ’s just through terror that I tine 
My life for my annuity. 

He 's twice had poison in my kale, 

And sax times in my cup o’ tea ; 

I could unfauld a ^shocking tale 
O’ something in a cruet, tae. 

His arms he ance flang round my neck, 

I thought it was to shew respeck — 

He only meant to gie a check, 

Not for, but to th’ annuity. 

Said ance to me an honest man : 

* Try an insurance company ; 

Ye ’ll find it an effective plan, 

Protection to secure it ye. 

Ten pounds a year— ye weel can spare ’t- 
Be that wi’ Peter Fraser ^ wait’d ; 

His office, syne, will be a guard 
For you and your annuity I ’ 

I gaed at ance and sp'ak to Pate, 

^Bout a five-hunder policy— 

And * Haith,’ says he, * ye are nae blate- 
I maist could clamahewit® ye ! 

Wi’ that chiel’s fingers at the knife, 

What chance ha’e ye o* length o’ life ? 
Gae to the deil, ye silly wife, 

Wi’ you and your annuity I’ 

The Procurator-fiscal ’s now 

The only friend that I can see, 

And it ’s sma’ thing that he can do 
To help my sair anxiety : 

But honest Maurice® has agreed, 

That, gin the villain does the deed, 

He ’ll swing at* Libbertoffs-Wynd-head^ 
For me and my annuity. 


DR ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 

Of Dr CARRUTHERS, who had the editorial 
charge of this work till his death, it will not be 
thought out of place to record a few particulars 
here. He was born near Dumfries in 1799, 
and began business as a bookseller’s apprentice. 
Quitting bookselling, he obtained the situation 
of teacher of the National School, Huntingdon ; 
and while there he wrote a History 0/ Hunting-don, 
published in 1826. A small anonymous work by 
him in 1827, on The Poetry 0/ Milton^ s Prose, led 
in 1828 to his appointment as editor of the Inver- 
ness Courier, in succession to Mrs Johnston, 
author of Meg Dodds Cookery, &c. In 1831, 
the Courier became Mr Carruthers’s property ; 
the former proprietor, Roderick Reach, becoming 
its London correspondent; an office which was 
continued by his son, Angus B. Reach. Another 
of its famous correspondents was Hugh Miller, 
the geologist. Although Dr Carruthers’s time was 
chiefly devoted to making his newspaper one of 
the leading organs of public opinion in the north 
of Scotland, yet he did not neglect the more 
sequestered walks of literature. In 1853 he pro- 
duced his chief literary achievement, The Life of 
Pope, of which a new edition appeared in 1857, 
accompanied by the poet’s works. In 1859 he 
edited the second edition of Chamberds Cyclo- 
pcedia of English Literature, and the third in 
1876. The University of Edinburgh, in 1871, 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. Dr 
Carruthers was a genial lecturer, and his social 
conversation was noted for its freshness, and the 
quiet humour with which it abounded. He died 
at Inverness on the 26th May 1878. 

David Laing’s name is not a familiar one in 
popular literature, yet to the student of Scottish 
literature there is none better known, or more 
highly honoured. His long career as a writer 
and editor for upwards of sixty years is almost 
unparalleled, and an account of his uninterrupted 
literary industry during that time would carry us 
over the greater portion of the literature of Scot- 
land. Dr Laing was born in Edinburgh in 1793, 
and died at Portobello, i8th October 1878. 


^ A well-known Edinburgh wit, and agent for a life insurance 
company at the time the Anivuitmtfs Ansmer was written. 

2 Strike. , . 

* Maurice IiOthianj then procurator-fiscal (that is, public prose- 
cutor) for ihe county of Edinburgh. 

* Formerly the place of execution in Edinburgh. 
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